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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director.  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp.  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urses  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care:  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce.  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Build-ing,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin.  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  J3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edra! St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advor-ate  of  Peace. 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call.  Secretary  and  Editor.  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists.  crimlnoloeists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  N'ext  Con- 
gress Jacksonville.  Florida,  October  28 — November  3.  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis.  General  Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne.  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educalon.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean.  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools:  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave  New 
Y«rk.  Organized  In  February,  191S,  to  nelp  pe9ple  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if 'desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  Interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  In  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  eiec. 
•ec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


IPA     r?AH-9OUT'CI1-  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF   CHRIST  IN  AMER- 

«  ^Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas     S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S   M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  Yorfc 

Commission    on    the    Church   and    Social    Service—  Rev.    Worth    M 

HP?£,neX>fC«  Secy"'  ?ev"   F-  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnei 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert.  librarian. 
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,  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY—  Harry    W 
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Johnson,  sec  y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     Composed  of  non-com^ 


an 

men  '  '  mor«  ""»  "pirltual  interests  o?  young  "wo  - 

men  Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries  boardine  houses 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  emptoymfnt-  B?We 
Jtudy;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work 


.  Avenue,    N.W.. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S  P 

Department    of    Education—  Rev.    James    H.    Ryan     Exec     Sec'v 
Bureau  of  Education—  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation—  William  J.   Cochran 

al   ActIon-DIrectors,   John   A.   Ryan  and   John 

Justln 


gn 
Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

riAT4ONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R    Loveiov 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.    Industrial,  agricultural  inve 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes 
dies  health,   schools,  recreation,   dependency,   delinquency    etc 
American  ChTld.?'   Wl  '*'  »10'  '25'  &nd  '"oTtacludTquaVrly; 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC  —Chas 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York      Originates  and 
h  ' 
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—  J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 


D    C.  Instltuti°ns-George   S.   Wilson.  Washington. 

The  Family—  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Problems—  John   Shillady.   New   York 
Mental    v    Community-George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 
Mental   Hygiene—  George  A.   Hastings,   New  York 

?Tnff,"?at'?n  ,5L?00ial  ?or&es-TC-  M-   Bookman.   Cincinnati. 
Committee  f  a"      ForeiKn-Born    'n    America—  (Temporary 
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Abbey  Theater,  Dublin  (ill.),  303. 
Absence  of  mind,  913. 
Accident  compensation,  8. 
Accident  prevention,  New  Jersey,  596. 
Accidents,  industrial,  76. 
Ackerman,  F.  L.,  476. 

Leaves    from   an    architect's    diary, 
890,  922. 

Model  tenements,  460. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Stokes,  461. 
Acquaintance  Club,  433. 
Actors'  Equity  Ass'n,  357. 
Adams,  M.  E.,  483,  741. 

Camp  of  the  come-backers,  503. 
Adams,  Thomas,  577,  762. 
Addams,  Jane. 

Peace  and  bread,  527,  659,  741,  842. 
Addams,  Judge  G.  S.,  186. 
Adler,  Felix,  805. 
Adler,  H.  M.,  143,  186. 
Administration,  National  Institute,  60. 
Adolescence,  470. 
A.   E.   ,sv,:  Russell,  G.  W. 
Africa,  educational  survey,  125. 
Agricultural  "  bloc,"  693. 
Agricultural  labor,  248. 
Agriculture,  emergency  credit  for,  681. 
Ahimsa,  679,  680,  674. 
Alabama. 

Miners,  946. 

Race  attitude  (letter),  256. 

Unions,  248. 

Venereal  disease  law  (letter),  737. 
Alcohol. 

France,  555. 

See  alto  Prohibition. 
Aliens. 

California  Land  Law,  959. 

Taxation  of,  959. 
All-America  Cooperative  Commission. 

Allen,    E.    F.,   Tucked   up   in   church, 

598. 

Allen,   Florence,    136. 
Allen,  Henry  J.,  822. 

Letter  from,  967. 
Ailing,  E.  T., 

Reply  to  Dr.  Fulton  (letter),  902. 
Winning  a  community,  251. 
Allison,    B.    D.,    Labor    education    in 

Germany,  55. 
Alsace,  455. 

Amalgamated   Clothing  Workers,    Co- 
operative bank   proposed,   642. 
Amalgamated     Textile     Workers     of 

America,  102. 
America. 

For     the     Red    Indians     (cartoon), 

960. 
Hymn    of    love    adapted    from    My 

Country,  Tis  of  Thee,  116. 
Amer.    Ass'n    for    Labor    Legislation, 

announcement,  476. 
American  Apprenticeship   and   Indus- 
trial Education  (Douglas),  574. 
Amer.  Ass'n  of  Social  Workers,  422. 
Amer.  Bar  Ass'n. 
Legal  aid  work,  81. 
Warning,  476. 

Amer.  Civil  Liberties'  Union,  38. 
American  Country  Life  Ass'n,  376. 
Amer.  Dietetic  Ass'n,  378. 
Amer.  Economic  Ass'n,  conference  at 

Pittsburgh,   640. 

American  Empire,  The  (Nearing),  58. 
A.  F.  of  L.,  Canada  and,  44. 
Amer.      Merchant      Marine      Library 

Ass'n,  752. 

Amer.  Nat'l  Municipal  League,  588. 
Amer.   Public  Health  Ass'n. 
Semi-centennial,  notice,  220. 
Semi-centennial,  report,  377. 
Amer.   Relief  Administration,  22,  202, 

535,  561,  720. 

Amer.  Socialist  Society,  21. 
Amer.  Sociological  Society,  641. 
Amer.  Steel  Foundries,  559. 
Amer.  Union  Against  Militarism,  937. 
Americanism,  57. 
Americanism  in  Americanization 

(Baghdi^ian),  800. 
Americanization.  956. 

Carnegie  Study,  811,  815. 


Church  and,   116. 
Cincinnati,  259. 
Correspondence  courses,  959. 
Foreman  as  factor,  960. 
Italian  family  incident,  959. 
Reading  list  on  the  United  States, 

960. 

Americanization    (cartoon),  552. 
Americanizationists,  extreme,  960. 
Americans. 

By  choice,  815. 
What  is  an  American?  815. 
America's  Making,  203. 
Amsterdam,  431. 
Anderson,  Judge  A.  B.,  202,  236,  360, 

438. 

Anderson,  G.  J.,  Letter  on  the  print- 
ing industry,  607. 
Anderson,  Sherwood,  976. 

My  fire  burns,  997. 
Anderson,  Sydney,  77. 
Andritch,  Y.  E.,  472. 
Angell,  Norman,  742. 
Anglo-Saxons,  960. 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Political 

and  Social  Science,  470. 
Ansari,  M.  A.,  19. 
Anthologie  Negre  (Cendrars),  473. 
Anti-Iynching  bill,  233. 
Appalachian  mountain  life,  845. 
Appeals  to  the  poor,  698. 
Apprentices,    wages   for    scholarship!, 

618. 

Apprenticeship  school,  618. 
Aran    islander    and    fisherman    (ills.), 

308,  309. 
Arbitration. 

Landis  decision,  753. 
Newspapers  and  pressmen,  929. 
Printers,  69. 
Archbald,  Hugh,  976. 
Mister  Super,  1021. 
Architect's  diary,  890,  922. 
Arizona  statute  on  picketing,  560. 
Ark  of  the  New  Year  (cartoon),  536. 
Army  and  boys,  632. 
Artists,  League  of  New  York,  617. 
Arts  League  of  Service,  276. 
Aspects   of  Child   Life  and  Education 

(Hall  and  others),  27. 
Aspirations      and     absolutes      (social 

studies),  287. 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  924,  925,  499. 
Unemployed  workers  on  Staten  Ii- 

land  property,  103. 
Association     for     Labor     Legislation, 

641. 

Association  of  nations,  361. 
Athens,  52. 
Athens,  Ga.,  788,  802. 
Atkinson,    M.    T.,    Ohio    experiment, 

277. 

Atlanta  library  for  Negroes,  54,  55. 
Atwood,  W.  W.,  805. 
Australia,  698. 
Austria. 

Child  welfare,  472. 
Christmas  and,  468. 
Relief  needed,  423. 
Automobile  accidents,  805. 
Avksentyev,  Mr.,  205. 

B 

Babson,  R.  W.,  Wellesley  plan,  764. 

Back    to    normalcy    (cartoon),    356. 

Back  to  the  land  (social  studies),  704. 

Bacon,  A.  F.,  Indiana  juvenile  proba- 
tion, 792. 

Bahaists   (letters),  257. 

Bailey,  Pearce,  obituary,  904. 

Bailey,  W.  L.,  376. 

Baker,  D.  C.,  266. 

Baker,  G.  P.,  274. 

Baldwin-Felts  Detective  Agency,  110, 
180. 

Ballard,  Thurston,  453. 

Baltimore  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  601. 

Balzac  wanted,  402. 

Bank  for  student!,  949. 

Banks,  cooperative,  642. 

Bar  Ass'n.     See  Amer.  Bar  Ass'n. 


Bard,  H.  E.,  125. 
Barker,  Miss,  T.  D.,  54. 
Barldey,  M.  M.,  752. 
Barnhart,  Harry,  272. 
Bary,  H.  V.,  471. 
Bassot,  Marie-Jeanne,  783. 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  773. 
Battleships    at    Newport    Newi,    494, 

497. 

Bauer,  Fred,  701. 
Beattie,   A.    B.,    Doctor   of   Domestic 

Difficulties,  599. 
Bechhofer,  C.  E.,  276. 
Beck,  E.  J.,  274. 

Beekman  Hill  Cooperative  Ass'n,  115. 
Beet  fields,  children  and,  235. 
Behavior  clinic,  598. 
Belfast,  along  the  docks  (ill.),  301. 
Belgium. 

Apprenticeship,  railways,  618. 
Eight-hour  day,  245. 
Eight-hour  law,  435. 
Health  legislation,  914. 
Home    rule    movement — the    Flam- 

ingants,  665. 

Legislation  of  children,  132. 
Medical  social  service,  734. 
Prison  reform,  888. 
Social   service  schools,  252. 
Bemis,   A.    Sv    Conf.   of  civic   reform 

organizations,  377. 

Benedict,    Bertram,    letter   of   correc- 
tion, 902. 
Benjamin,  Paul. 
Gift,  the  (verse),  790. 
Second  government   business   meet- 
ing, 756. 

Vachel  Lindsay — a  folk  poet,  73. 
Vassar  plan,  886. 
Bentley,    Henry,    High-brow    hoboes. 

923. 
Berea  College,  453. 

Community  education,  728. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  zoning,  765. 
Berle,    A.    A.,    Jr.,    Bread    and    guns, 
(Washington     Conf.),    269,    361, 
395,  723,  754. 
Dominicans,  41. 
Bern,  Switzerland,  472. 
Bernheim,   A.   L.,  An   unsettling  set- 
tlement, 929. 
Bethesda,  pool  of,   12. 
Better  Hope  (ship),  330. 
Bettman,  Alfred,    137,    139,    143,    144, 

189. 

Big  Brothers,  631. 
Bigger,  Sir  E.   C. 

New  health   for  old,  311. 
Personal,  289. 

Billboards  in  Cleveland,  765. 
Bing,  A.  M.,  British  building  guilds, 

167. 

Birth  control. 
France,  554. 

Gleason,  Arthur,  on,  113. 
Penal  code  section  which  prohibits, 

114. 
Pennsylvania  conf.   at  Philadelphia, 

803. 

Problem  (letter),  902. 
Smaller  families  (letter),  772. 
War  and,  267. 
Birthrate  in  France,  125. 
Black  snow,  782. 
Blackmar,    F.    W.,    California    citrus 

growers,  796. 
Blackwell,  A.  S. 

Compulsory     medical     examination 

(letter),  803. 

Dangerous  law   (letter),   737. 
Blankenhorn,  Heber,  976. 
Conquest  of  isolations   1006. 
Temper  of  the  coal  miners,  105. 
Blauvelt,  W.   S.,  38. 
Blind,  books  for  the,  773. 
Blue  books,  410. 
Bokelmann,  C.  L.,  822. 
Boiler,  A.   E.,  Amer.    Dietetic  Ass'n, 

378. 

Bolo  Book,  The  (Cole),  401. 
Bolt,  R.  A.,  470,  898. 
Bombay,  60. 


Books. 

Books  as  a  beacon  (cartoon),  388. 
Challenge  of  *  book  (social  studies), 

387. 

Child  welfare,  602. 
Children's,  83. 
Education,  602. 
England's  reading,  397. 
Ireland,  340. 
Labor,  82. 

Latest,    list,    27,    59,    124.    222,   254, 
280,  375,  407,  440,  475,  575,  603. 
736,  769,  801,  901,  933,  966. 
Plays  and  games,  84. 
Sailors'   reading,  398,   752. 
For  social  workers,  85,  751. 
Borderland  Coal  Corporation,  39. 
Bores,  233. 
Borst,  H.  W.,  937. 
Boston. 

Church  and  drama.  274. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  725. 
Folk  songs,  275. 
Health  League,  733. 
Probation  and  parole,  430. 
School    for    Training    Women    for 

Public  Service,   783. 
Bourdelle,  Antoine,  455 
Boy  Scouts,  631. 
Boyd,  D.  K.,  436. 
Boyd,  Neva,  784. 
Boys. 

Army  placing,  632. 
Notes,  632. 

Settlement  diagnostic  clinic,  961. 
Settlements  and,  630. 
West  Virginia,  628-629   (ills.),  630. 
When  you  were  a  boy,  627. 
Braider,   C.   A.,   601. 
Brand,   L.    F.,  The   modern   medicine 

man,  218. 

Brangwyn,  Frank,  1001. 
Braucher,   H.   S.,  Appreciation  of  O. 

F.  Lewis,  904. 
Brazil,  60. 
Bread  and   guns,  269,   361,   395,   723, 

754. 

Bread  labor,  527. 
Breed,  A.  H.,  653. 
Briar  Brae  Lodge,  699. 
Bricklayers',   Masons'   and   Plasterers' 

Internat'l   Union,   883. 
Bridgeman,  C.  T.,  Immigration  legis- 
lation, 958. 
Bridges,  H.  J.,  960. 
Briis,  young  men  of,  627. 
Britain. 

Educational  settlements,  562. 
Patent  medicines,  220. 
Profit-sharing  in  agriculture,  125. 
Women  in  civil  service,  60. 
British  cooperative  societies,  247. 
British  Ministry  of  Health,  234. 
Diet  and  health,  368. 
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Work  in  the  schools,  SO. 


Oakland,  Recreation,  survey,  635. 
Obregon,   President.   16. 

Labor  and,  20. 
Odum,  H.  W.,   118. 
Ohio. 

Cartoon,  780. 

Child  street  trades,  793. 

Court  system,  134. 

Employer's  liability,  577. 

Experiment  in  care  of  ckildren,  277. 

Farmers'   week,   802. 

Hancock    County    children's    home, 
277. 

Health  law,  618. 

Social  waste  in  institutions,  104. 

Unemployment,  798. 
Oklahoma. 

Better  cities  campaign,  447. 

Nurses,  50. 

Public  Health   Conf..   379. 

Teacher's  position,  784. 
Olin,  R.  M.,  898. 
O'Malley,  Power. 

Irish  scene  (ill.),  327. 

Irish  types  (paintings),  307-310. 
Oneida  Indians,  218. 
Ontario,  child  legislation,  472. 
Open  Door  (Negro  pantomime),  275. 
Open    Shop   in    the    packing    industry 

(letter  from  Swift  &  Co.),  224. 
Opffer  (cartoonist),  413. 
Optimist,  an  (cartqon),  748. 
Oregon  minimum  wage  briefs  wanted. 

61. 

Organ   grinders,  969. 
Organization,    the,    of    the    Boot    and 
Shoe    Industry    in    Massachusetts 
(Hazard),  82. 

Orient  cruise  and  the  Survey,  773. 
O'Ryan,   J.    F.,   Washington   and  the 

next  war,  271. 

Osborn,  R.  W.,  Tuberculosis  in  Port- 
land,  Ore.,   219. 

Osgood.  E.  L.,  Case  Number  83,  730. 
Otlet,   Paul,   390,   391. 
Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths  (Gomrers 

and  Walling),  82. 
Outlines  of  Public  Finance  (Hunter), 

900. 

Output,  limitation  of  individual,  883. 
Outspoken  Essays  (Inge),  638. 
Overhead,  600. 
Owings,  Chloe,  577. 


Pacific  island,  525,  755. 
Pacific    problems — Japan    and    whitf 
people,  172. 


Pacifism  in  Germany  (letter),  444. 
Packing  industry,  248. 

Communication   from  Swift  &   Co., 

224. 
Earnings  (letter  from  Swift  &  Co.), 

606. 

Strike,  389. 

Two  sides  of  the  controversy   (let- 
ters of  Weld  and  Saposs),  604. 
Paddon,  M.  E.,  433 

Halfway  house  for  Magdalens,  249. 
Paddy  the  Cope,  327. 
Pageants. 

America's  Making,  203. 
Community  plans,  275. 
Palestine. 

Administration,  458. 
University  nucleus  (ills.),  459. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Community  Commis- 
sion, 636. 

Pam,  Judge  Hugo,  738. 
Pan-Amer.  Conf.  of  Women,  program, 

259. 

Pan-Islamism,  375. 
Pan-Pacific  Conf.  on  Education,  214. 
Panama  Canal,  rats,  368. 
Parent,    The,    and    the   Child    (Cope), 
•      603. 

Parenthood,  22. 
Parisian   children,   effect   of   the   war, 

472. 

Parole  and  probation,   430. 
Parsons.  H.  C.,  430. 
Pasadena. 

City  mother,  599. 
Community  players,  274. 
Passive  resistance,  678. 
Patent  medicines,   220. 
Patina,  617. 
Patrick,   M.   M.,   Social   conditions  in 

Constantinople,   557. 
Patriotism    and    the    Super-State 

(Stocks),  253. 

Patterson,    C.    H.,    Libraries    for   Ne- 
groes  (letter),   125. 
Patterson.  Margaret.  741. 
Paulsen,  Wilhelm,  369. 
Pay  clinics,  202. 
Pay  day  (ill.),  830. 
Payne,  J.  B.,  portrait  and  note,  71. 
Peabody,  F.   G.,  275. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  G.  F.  (Katrina  Trask), 

610. 
Peace  and  bread  (Addams),  527,  659, 

741,  842. 

Peace  exhibition  at  Tokyo,  413. 
Pearson,  Sir  Arthur,  447. 
Peet,  W.  M..  413. 
Peking:    A   Social   Survey    (Gamble), 

410. 

Pellervo,   669. 

Pennsylvania  birth  control  conf.,  803. 
Pennsylvania   R.    R. 

Portraits  of  power  makers    (Hine). 

511-518. 
Portraits   of   workers    (Hine),    159- 

165. 

Penology,  books  of  Z.  Brockway,  751. 
Pensions. 

Czechoslovakia,   781. 
Widowers,   Canada,   793. 
People  (ITamp),  91. 
People,  voice  of  the  (social  studies), 

419. 
Periodicals,       publicity       departments 

(letter),  771. 

Periodicals    of    German    youth    move- 
ments (ills.),  491. 
Perry,   C.  A.,   637. 
Personality,   socialized,  241. 
Peru,  compulsory  education,  125. 
Peter,  W.  W..  on  health  education  in 

China,   367. 
Peter    Points    the   Way    (film    story), 

957. 
Petrograd. 

Death  ward   (with  ill.),  467. 
Industrial  district.  835. 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  460. 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions  to  social  agencies,  251. 
Crime,   719. 
Unemployment,  620. 
Visiting  teachers,   56. 
Welfare  campaign,  250. 
Welfare  federation,  591. 
Philanthropies,   federated,   80. 
Philippines,   child   welfare,  964. 
Phillips,  E.  A.,  Two  sonnets,  726. 
Physical  education,  universal.  617. 
Physicians,   rural    shortage,   899. 
Piccadilly,  794. 
Picketing,    597. 

Divisions,  558. 
Pioneers,  Negro,  556. 
Pittsburgh. 

Labor  meeting,  notice,  476. 

Police,  201. 

Public  charities.  610. 

Steel  strike  silence  (quotation  from 

report),  104. 
Streets     and     Citizens'     Committee, 

763.      • 

Unemployment,  621. 
Pittsburgh,   Univ.    of,    Demonstration 

Schools.  211. 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  185. 
Placing  out,  963. 


Planning  boards,  Massachusetts  conf., 

223. 

Play,  teaching,  in  France,  783. 
Playgrounds,      Harmon      Foundation 

and,   358. 

Plays,  books  on,  84. 
Plunkett,  Sir  Horace. 

Message  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland, 

317. 

Personal,  289. 

Trying  out  a  motor  plow  (ill.),  319. 
Poetry,   410. 

Labor  poets,  399. 
Lindsay,  73. 
Xee  also  Verse. 

Poetry  Society  of  America,  699. 
Polakov,  W.   N.,  456. 
Police,  Pittsburgh,  201. 
Policy,  The,  of  the  United  States  as 
Regards    Intervention     (Martin), 
58. 

Polish  children's  diaries,  794. 
Polish    Peasant,   The,   in    Europe   and 
America  (Thomas  and  Znaniecki), 
375. 

Political   prisoners,  453,  806. 
Relief,  38. 
Still  in  jail,  946. 
Politics,     Institute     of,     criticism    of 

Survey's  report  (letter),  61. 
Pollock,   H.   M.,  896. 
Poor  man's  court,  767. 
Popular  Government  (Hall),  124. 
Popular  Misgovernment  in  the  United 

States  (Cruikshank),  58. 
Portland,  Ore. 

City   planning,  763. 
Tuberculosis,  218. 
Ports,  social  conditions,  265,  359. 
Post  Office  Dept.,  humanizing,  434. 
Postal    savings,   969. 
Posters  of  the  Russian  famine,  531. 
Potato  digger  (ill.),  313. 
Pound,  Roscoe,  132,  143. 

Criminal    justice    in    the    American 

city,  149,  332. 

Pour  et   Par  la  Terre   (Boret),  406. 
Poverello,  H  (play),  699. 
Poverty. 

Fighting  against,  925. 
Some  factors,  79. 

Poverty  and  Dependency  (Gillin).  473. 
and      Its     Vicious     Circles 
(Hurry),  800. 
P.  O.,  793. 
Power  makers   (work  portraits  by  L. 

W.    Hine),   511-518. 
Practical    Psychology   and   Psychiatry 

(Burr).  85. 
Pratt,  A.   B.,  433.  470,   729. 

Juvenile  court   (letter),  442. 
Prevention.   571. 
Price,  C.  W..  8. 
Prices,  75.  757. 

Chart  of.  1790-1917,  6. 

Federal   investigation  of  retail.  642. 

Index     prices     and     cost     of    living 

(letters),  442. 
Steel,  78. 
Wages  and,  76. 

Prince  George  county.  Md.,  251,  902. 
Principles  of  Government  Accounting 

and   Reporting   (Oakley),  440. 
Printing  industry. 
Arbitration,  69. 
Wage  award,  024. 
Wages   (letter),  6n7. 
Prison  officers,  training,  947. 
Prison  reform. 
Belgium,  888. 
Wave,  883. 

Prison  yard  (ill.),  883. 
Prisoners. 

Christmas   gifts   for,   453. 
Ree  also  Political  prisoners. 
Prisons. 

Children  in,  270. 

Industries,  survey  planned  for  New 

York.   642. 

Reform  (letter),  607. 
Probation  and  parole.  430. 
Producing     Amateur     Entertainments 

(Ferris),  84. 
Production. 

Cooperative,  77. 

Wages  and,  replies  from  economists, 

929. 

Workers'   share,   927. 
Production   industrielle   et   justice   so- 

ciale  en  Amerique   (Cestre),   90. 
Profit-sharing,  British  agriculture,  125. 
Profits,  364. 
Progress. 

Cartoon  by  Van  Loon,  268. 
Compelling  by  law  (social  studies), 

871. 
Fair  distribution   of  wealth    (social 

studies),  779. 
Progressive    Political    Action,    Conf., 

935. 

Prohibition. 
Attitude  toward,  476. 
Missionaries  for,  751. 
Ridiculing,   610. 

Washington  conference  of  Anti- 
Saloon  League  Workers'  Council, 
609. 


Property-valuei,  761. 

Prostitution,  217,  571. 

Prostitution     in     the     United     States 

(Woolston),  638. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  getting  and  giving, 

768, 

Psalms,  The,  of  a  Naturalized  Amer- 
ican  (Baghdigian),  800. 
Psychiatry,  598. 
Psychoanalysis,     Sleep     and     Dreams 

(Tridon),  85. 

Psychological  Corporation,  882. 
Phychologist,  393. 
Psychology,      The,      of     Adolescence 

(Tracy),  85. 
Psychology,  The,  of  Persuasion  (Mac- 

Pherson),  603. 
Psychology,    The,    of    Thought    and 

Feeling   (Plan),  85. 
Public  health. 

Benefits  of  the  movement,  899. 
Pioneer   (Stephen  Smith),    106. 
See  also  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. 

Public  health  administration,  51. 
Public   Health  Ass'n,  centennial,  377. 
Public  libraries,  937. 
Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel   Strike. 

Quotation     from    on     Silence    in 

Pittsburgh,    104. 
Public    service,    training    women    for, 

783. 

Public  taste,  274. 
Public  workers,  796. 
Public    works    and    the    unemployed, 

593. 

Publicity. 

Adventures  in,  791. 
Milwaukee  committee,  784. 
Publicity  departments  (letter),  771. 
Puckett,  H.  W.,  Socialists  in  German 

education,    369. 
Pushcart  publisher,  447. 

Q 

8uakers.     See  Friends, 
uestionnaires,  rules  needed  for   (let- 
ter), 804. 


Raby,   R.    C.,   Remedial   Loan  Ass'ni, 

convention,   223. 
Race  deterioration,  22. 
Racial  unrest   (social  studies),  67. 
Radiophone,  948. 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  247. 
Railroaders,    work    portraits    (L,    W. 

Hine),   159. 
Railroads. 

British    features    of    reorganization, 

246. 

Northwestern    and    the    casual    la- 
borer, 101. 

Passing  of  the  strike  threat,  204. 
Strike  announced,   102. 
Strike  collapse,  press  comment,  438. 
Struggle    of   managers   and    unions, 

423. 

Wage  reduction  claim,  246. 
Wages,  78. 

Women  employes  (letter),  256. 
Railway  councils,   British,   885. 
Rand  (So.  Afr.)  strike,  945. 
Rand,     Helen,     Community    idea    ap- 
plied, 633. 

Rand  School  opening,  21. 
Ratcliffe,    S.    K.,    Sastri  and    Gandhi, 

675. 
Rational  Education,  The,  of  the  Will 

(Levy),  603. 
Rats. 

Canal  Zone,  368. 
Jaundice  and,   617. 
Rauh,  Mrs.  Enoch,  610. 
Readings  in  Evolution,   Genetics  and 

Eugenics    (Newman),   403. 
Real    Democracy   in   Operation    (Bon- 
jour),    123. 

Real  estate,  suburban  values,  761. 
Real  Wealth  of  Nations,  The  (Hecht), 

900. 
Recreation. 

Cooperation  in,  916. 
Oakland   survey,   635. 

Nrr   itlxd    Play. 

Recruiting  for  social  work,  422. 
Red  Cross. 

Aliens,  52. 

Baltimore,  601. 

Budget  and  Roll  Call,  252. 

China,  610. 

European  operations,  report,  368. 

Ex-service  men,   80_. 

Kirst  nat'l   convention,   71. 

Harding,  W.  G.,  on,  424. 

Roll  call,  267. 

Toledo,    O.,   433. 
Red  Cross  Courier,  642. 
Red   Cross  Juniors   (frieze,  ill.),  792- 

793. 
Reed,    E.    F.,    Public    works    for    th« 

unemployed,  593. 

Registered  Acquaintance  Club,  433. 
Remedial    Loan    Ass'ns,    annual    con- 
vention, 223. 
Reports,  410. 

Restaurants    in    New    York,    tipping 
system,   795. 
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Revolution   (Beresford),  91. 
Reynolds,    Franklin,   Confessions  of  a 

•chool  teacher,  210. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.   P.  R.,  791. 
Rhcims,    764. 

Rhode  Island,  Boy  Scouts,  632. 
Rhode  Island  Foundation,  768. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  476,  864. 
Ripley,  W.   Z.,   Longshore,  859. 
Rising   Generation,    The    (play),    717. 
Risk,     Uncertainty     and     Profit 

(Knight),  82. 
Ritzhaupt,   Adam,   493. 
Road  workers    (ills.),  833. 
Robinson,  J.   H.,  387. 
Robinson,  L.  N.,  Prison  reform  (let- 
ter), 607. 

Rochester  survey,  925. 
Rockefeller,  j.  D.,  Jr.,  216,  532. 
Rockefeller    industrial    plan,    390. 
Romance,   The,  of  Child  Reclamation 

(Spielman),    602. 

Rosenthal   Rural   Schools    Fund,   904. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  819. 
Ross,  M.  I.,  Massachusetts'  planning 

boards,   conf.,  223. 
Roubaix-Tourcoing,  394. 
Roumania,  60. 
Rousseau,  Victor,  486. 
Routzahn,  E.   G.,  784. 
Rowell,  C.   H. 

Insular  possession,  an,  525. 

Japan  and  the  kin  of  Balboa,   172. 
Rowley,  Richard. 

Personal,  289. 

Ulster's  position,  299. 
Rowntree,  B.   S.,   751. 

Future  of  industry,  362. 
Royden,   A.   M.,  969. 
Rural    Community    Organization 

(Hayes),  475. 
Rural  hospital,  899. 
Rural  problem,  in  Appalachia,  845. 
Russell,  G.  W. 

Irish   anticipations,   291. 

Personal,  289. 

Portrait,  293. 
Russell.,  H.  L.,  Burned  corn  and  idle 

acres,  686. 

Russell  Sage  library,  751. 
Russia. 

Absence  at  Washington  Conf.,  205. 

American  relief,  455. 
A.  R.  A.  in,  22. 

Appeals  from,  534. 

Children's   courts,   278. 

Consolidating  relief,  265. 

Cooperative     Agricultural     Instruc- 
tors, 904. 

Famine  poster,  531. 

Food  drafts,  202. 

Marriage  and  maternity,  47. 

Relief  and  supplies,  720. 

Smoke  of  burning  grain   (cartoon), 
685. 

Surplus   army  stores   for   relief   of, 
359. 

Technique  of  relief,  561. 

University  professors,  609. 
Russian    community    drama    in    Lon- 
don, 276. 

Russian  Famine  Fund,  265,  531,  535. 
Russian  revolution,  527. 
-     Russians,  new  publication  for,  227. 
Ryan,   C.   T.,   Education   for   success, 
728. 

S 


Satellite  cities,  term,  577. 
Sayre,  F.  B.,  Picketing  decisions,  558. 
Scharrenberg,   Paul,   208,   209. 
Scheu-Riesz,  Helene,  Intellectual  fam- 
ine, 566. 
Schevitz,  Jules. 

Nurses  in  Oklahoma,  50. 

Oklahoma  Public  .Health  Conf.,  379. 
Schneider,  G.  L. ,  765. 
School  and  community,  53,  210,   369, 

565,  727,  891. 
School  doctor,  chart,  573. 
School  nurse,  chart,  573. 
School  of  the  Theater,  new,  274. 
Schoolmasters  (cartoon),  751. 
Schools. 

A«  youth  would  hare  it,  727. 

Forum*     and     discussion,     control, 
235. 

Medical  inspection  in  Milan,  794. 

New  York  City,  building!  and  chil- 
dren's health,  368. 

Nutrition  work,  50. 

Open-air,  573. 

School  counselors,  729. 

Self-made  town,  school  building  in 
(cartoon),  944. 

Some  who  left  school,  892. 

Teaching  social  justice,  391. 
Schools    with    a    Message    in    India 

(Fleming).  27. 
Schuyler,  Louisa  Lee  (with  portrait), 

864. 

Scott,  Charles,  Jr.,  259. 
Scrap  heap  at  Newport  News,  495. 
Seafarers'   Education  Service,   752. 
Seager,  H.  R.,  Income  in  the  United 

States,  270. 
Seamen. 

Books  for,   398. 

Furuseth  and  the  radicals,  207. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  for,  601. 
Sedition  laws,  476. 

Self-Government  and  the  Bread  Prob- 
lem (Petavel),   124. 
Self-government  in  India,  18. 
Senators  in  W.  Virginia,  23. 
Senior,  Mary,  Thirsty  babies,  240. 
Serbia,   child  welfare,  472. 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom 

of,  122. 
'Settlements. 

Boys  and,  630. 

Diagnostic  clinic  for  boys,  961. 

Educational,  562. 
Sex  delinquency  courts,  432. 
Sex  relations  in  Germany,  492. 
Seyfert,  E.  W.,  618. 
Shantung  flood,  266. 
Shaw,  S.  A. 

5:5:3   in   terms  of   Newport  News, 
494. 

Hitting  the  trail  in  industry,  951.' 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  447. 
Sheffield,  A.  E.,  Clue-aspects  in  social 

case  work,  241. 
Sheila,  Little  (ill.),  307. 
Sheppard,  H.   R.   L.,  599. 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  357. 

In   New   York  state,   881. 
Sheriffs,  deputy,  type,   139. 
Sherman,   C.    B.,   To  market   to   mar- 
ket, 623. 
Shipyards. 

Conditions  (letter),  803. 

Newport  News,  494. 

Workers,  393. 
Shishkoff,  Nicholas,  534. 
Shop  organization,  246. 
Shortridge,  S.  M.,  23,  177. 
Siberia,  205. 
Sibley,    J.    L.,    Progress    in    Georgia, 

802. 

Sierras,  nursing  in  the,  897. 
Sigrist,    Salomon,    Labor   and   sorro' 


Sacco-  Vanzetti  case. 

Denial  of  new  trial,  556. 

Foreign  sympathy,  237. 

Letter  from  Joseph  Lee,  444. 

Two  letters,  737. 
Sad  news  (ill.),  829.  ^'B'V>Q>,tT>,7n^r  827  834  ' 

St.  Louis. 

Internat'l    Institute    of    the    Y.    W. 

C.  A.,  958. 
Nursing,  573. 
Social  and  religious  survey,  720. 


Unemployment,  621. 
St.   Martin's-in-the-Fields,   598. 
St.  Sophia,  147,  148. 
Salem,  Ohio,   577. 
Salt,  H.  S.,  233,  413. 
Salvaging,    The,    of    Civilization 

(Wells),  222. 
Samara,  534. 
Samoa,  525. 
San  Antonio  flood,   45. 
San      Francisco,      children's      mental 

clinic,  279. 

Sand,  Dr.  Rene,  60,  734. 
Sandburg,  Carl,  976. 

Sayings  of  Henry  Stephens  (verse), 

1044. 

Sanger,  Mrs.  Margaret,  113,  267. 
Sangnier,  Marc,  235. 
Sankey  Committee,  750. 
Santa  Barbara,  433. 
Santo  Domingo,  41. 
Saposs,  D.  J. 

Letter  in  reply  to  Swift  &   Co.   on 

the  packing  industry,  604. 
Profits  at  Swift's   (letter),  934. 
Sastri,    Srinivasa,    Gandhi    the    man, 

674. 


Sinn    Fein    Parliament,    first    "public 

session"   (ill.),  298. 
Skeffington,  H.  S. 
Personal,  289. 
Torch-bearers,   the,   296. 
Skulls    showing    progress     (cartoon), 

268. 

Sleszynski,  Thaddeus,  60. 
Smallpox  among  Indians,  897. 
Smillie,    Robert,    sketch    (with    por- 
trait), 1030. 
Smith,  Marshall  D. 

Smaller  families   (letter),  902. 
Unemployment  (letter),  804. 
Smith,  R.  Heber,  141,  143. 
Bar  adopts  legal  aid,  81. 
Smith,   Dr.    Stephen,   377. 

As  pioneer  in  public  health,   luo. 
Smith- Gordon,   Lionel. 

Economic     consequences     of     Irish 

freedom,  313. 
Personal,  289. 
Smith-Towner  bill,  53. 
Smith  &  Kaufmann,  246. 
Smoke  nuisance,  782. 
Snyder,  G.  W.,  on  education,  216. 
Social  agencies. 

Central  councils,  624,  724. 
Joint  finance,  591. 
Types,   924. 

Washington  (state)  Federation,  768. 
Social-economic    research    fellowships, 
937. 


Social    Helps   Aspects   of    the   Jewish 
Colonies  of  South  Jersey    (Gold- 
stein),   88. 
Social    History,    A,    of   the   American 

Negro  (Brawley),  966. 
Social  hygiene,  571. 

Inwood    House,   249,   433. 

Sign  posts,  217. 
Social  interpretation,   184,   185. 
Social     Mission,     The,      of      Charity 

(Kerby),   439. 
Social  organization,  923. 
Social       Organization       in       Parishes 

(Garcsche),   280. 
Social  service. 

Literature,  410. 
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the  New  York  Evening  Post.  His  report,  Civil  War  in 
West  Virginia,  has  since  been  published  with  an  introduction 
by  John  R.  Commons.  He  is  now  spending  three  weeks  in 
West  Virginia  preparing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  SURVEY. 
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London  correspondent  of  the  SURVEY. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 


IS  STUDY  WORTH  WHILE? 

A  new  school  year  is  beginning.  What  should  school  mean  ? 

All  about  us  are  world  problems,  national  problems,  local 
community  problems,  personal  problems;  not  fewer  problems 
but  more  face  us  than  a  year  ago.  How  shall  we  deal  with 
them?  Must  they  be  faced ?  Or  may  they  be  ignored,  denied, 
escaped  ? 

In  this  Study  Column,  last  year,  certain  ways  of  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  world  were  examined.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed the  developments  of  the  year  will  recall  the  results  that 
emerged.  There  are  a  number  of  distinctive  attitudes  which 
the  varied  members  of  a  community  assume  in  their  dealings 
with  problems. 

Drift : 

*  Any  problem  will  settle  itself,  somehow,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  long  run.  To  be  sure,  it  will  settle  itself  hack  into  the 
old  ruts  of  habit,  and  "just  hang  'round"  until  it  gets  a  chance 
to  emerge  again  in  more  extreme  form.  Problems  can't  be  safely 
ignored  forever. 

2  Let  the  Government  do  it! 
•  Individual  abdication  of  responsibility  and  the  growing  feel- 
ing that  all  our  problems  should  be  handled  by  the  government 
are  evidence  of  weakness,  of  some  sort,  in  our  social  structure. 
Is  that  weakness  inherent  in  human  nature?  Is  it  the  result  of 
our  education?  Is  it  admission  of  the  failure  of  democracy?  Must 
we  eventually  turn  over  all  social  directing  to  our  "best  minds"? 

3     Reorganize  society  on  the  basis  of  some  fixed  pro- 
*  gram  of  distributed  responsibilities.     Give  every  in- 
dividual, group,    community  a  fixed    amount  of  defined 
responsibility. 

That  will  get  every  one  into  the  world's  work,  and  it  will  assure 
the  doing  of  the  world's  work.  That  it  will  make  most  people 
mere  cogs  in  a  big  mechanism  seems  to  be  no  fundamental  criticism 
of  it  in  the  minds  of  many. 

4    Revert  again  and  again  to  the  principle    of  individ- 
•  ual  responsibility,  and  the  social  task  of  educating 
all  individuals  for  a  full  acceptance  of  their  share  of  the 
social  load  as  well  as  the  social  reward. 

But  individual  responsibility  in  a  democracy  is  a  very  difficult 
attitude  to  distinguish  and  to  achieve.  What  should  it  mean? 
What  has  it  meant  to  many  who  have  called  themselves  democrats? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  it  might  mean? 

a.  It  might  mean  the  assertion  by  all  sorts  of  individuals  of 
their    own    dominant    prejudices,    preferences,    inertias,    belated 
attitudes  of  mind.     Must   a   democratic   social   order  submit  to 
the  demands  of  minds  that  are  still   lost  in  the  most  primitive 
mazes  of  prejudice? 

b.  It  might  mean  the  combining  of  strong  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  or  "putting  over"  some  private  program 
on  the  community,  the  nation,  the  world.     Must  democracy  be 
at  the  mercy  of  ruthless  men  who  hold  that  they  have  the  right 
to  use  their  strength  to  the  limit  for  their  own  private  gain? 

c.  It    may    some    time    come    to    mean    the    development    of 
thoughtfulness   about    all   aspects  of   living  on   the   part  of  the 
members  of  the  community. 

In  the  midst  of  such  problems  as  these,  is  there  any  place 
for  study? 

Does  any  one  know  the  ultimate  answers  to  these  problems? 
Where  may  those  answers  be  found  ?  Who  is  able  to  assure 
us  that  the  answers  are  final  ?  Which  is  the  more  important 
in  education,  getting  the  answers,  or  getting  the  problems? 


Social  Work  Visualized 

Propaganda,  in  the  form  of  motion  pictures,  used 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  printed  word, 
will  make  your  financial  appeal  successful.  The  film 
makes  the  necessary  effective  and  vivid  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  persons  you  wish  to  reach. 

E.  G.  ROUTZAHN  says: 

"If  we  wish  to  teach  a  vital  lesson  to  a  group  of  un- 
informed, lethargic  and,  perhaps,  antagonistic  men  and 
women,  we  must  do  more  than  show  them  a  number 
of  reels  of  mediocre  film.  A  good  many  films  have 
been  produced  from  poorly-prepared  scenarios  by 
people  who  lacked  experience  in  the  handling  of  the 
subjects." 

Because  of  my  ten  years'  experience  in  Social  Work, 
coupled  with  several  years  intensive  work  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  motion  pictures,  makes  me 
eminently  qualified  to  put  your  ideas  over  with  the 
public. 

No  matter  what  your  problem  is,  I  know  I  can 
help  you  solve  it.  Write  me  fully  and  I  will  work 
out  a  plan,  without  placing  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  me. 


SAMUEL  A.  BLOCH 

Church  and  School  Film  Service 
121   East   125th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Producer  of  Peerless  Publicity  Pictures. 


PLEASANT  TALKS 

at  moderate  rates,  on  social  topics.   Suitable  for  forums, 
chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 

Homer  Folks  says:  "I  cannot  think  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  whom  I  would  rather  have  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  social  work  than  FREDERIC  ALMY,"  and 
Bishop  Brent,  George  E.  Vincent,  Raymond  Robins,  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  and  Edward  T.  Devine  give  similar 
testimonials. 

For  terms  and  subjects,  address 

FREDERIC  ALMY 

396  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World  of  Force 

An  Address  by 

ELBERT  RUSSELL 

To    be    had    FREE    by    addressing 

FRIENDS'    GENERAL    CONFERENCE 


140    No.    15th    St.,    Phila.,    Pa. 
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Unemployment 

Conpensation   and    Prevention 

By  John  R,  Commons 


credit  problem  is  our  biggest  labor  problem, 
because  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  question  of  un- 
|  employment  and  that  question  is  the  point  of  bit- 

-*-  terest  contact  between  capital  and  labor  today. 
One  might  even  say  that  socialism  and  trade  unionism  are 
both  founded  on  the  fear  of  unemployment. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  that  leaders  of  opinion  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  state  which  so  often  has  been  the  pioneer  in  industrial 
legislation,  have  devoted  much  thought  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employment prevention.  The  result  of  this,  in  tangible  form, 
has  been  the  so-called  Huber  Unemployment  Prevention  bill, 
which  was  before  the  legislature  last  winter  and  the  enactment 
of  which  will  again  be  urged  during  the  coming  session. 

The  three  main  causes  of  unemployment  are  the  labor  turn- 
over, the  seasons,  and  the  credit  system.  The  labor  turnover  as 
a  cause  of  unemployment  is  not  a  serious  matter.  Rather  is  it  a 
good  feature  of  modern  liberty.  Liberty  means  labor  turnover ; 
it  means  that  the  worker  can  quit  one  job  and  go  to  another;  it 
means  that  the  employer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  inefficiency 
or  misconduct  of  the  employe  can  dismiss  him  and  he  can  look 
for  a  job  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  Consequently  in  the 
Huber  bill  for  the  insurance  and  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment before  the  recent  Wisconsin  Legislature,  it  is  provided 
that  the  first  three  days  of  unemployment  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered unemployment.  The  bill  places  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  unemployment  compensation  the  fourth  day 
after  the  workman  is  laid  off.  Labor  turnover  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  about  three  days'  time  for  hunting  a  job  if 
employment  is  steady. 

The  question  of  labor  turnover  may  not  be  considered  a 
serious  feature  of  the  unemployment  problem.  It  has  other 
evils,  however.  It  is  expensive  to  the  employer.  Better  for 
him  is  a  steady  force  of  good  and  willing  workers,  who  feel 
that  his  industry  is  a  place  where  they  want  to  stay  for  life. 
Yet  there  are  establishments  that  go  on  the  other  basis. '  They 
consider  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  a  procession  of  floaters 
than  it  is  to  have  steady  workers.  This  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
largely,  with  the  management. 

The  summer  and  winter  seasons  are  not  the  most  serious 


problem  of  unemployment.  They  are  a  cycle  which  comes 
regularly  every  year.  Certain  industries  have  a  busy  period 
in  the  summer,  others  in  the  winter.  Consequently  with 
a  regularly  recurring  cycle,  both  the  firms  and  the  work- 
men learn  to  adjust  themselves.  In  some  cases  the  adjust- 
ment is  made  by  hiring  men  by  the  year  on  a  salary  basis; 
in  other  cases  by  dovetailing  industries,  such  as  the  coal  and 
ice  business.  If  that  is  not  accomplished,  then  there  remains 
the  alternative:  Pay  the  worker  higher  wages  during  the 
busy  season,  so  that  he  can  tide  himself  over  until  the  follow- 
ing busy  season  which  can  be  calculated  upon.  The  leading 
example  is  in  the  building  trades  in  northern  sections.  The 
building  workmen  receive  high  wages,  say  a  dollar  an  hour, 
but  as  they  work  only  about  eight  months  a  year,  that  dollar 
an  hour  is  equivalent  to  only  about  sixty-five  cents  an  hour 
through  the  year.  The  building  trade  mechanic  ordinarily 
does  not  have  any  other  occupation  that  he  can  dovetail,  so 
that  in  the  busy  season  we  pay  him  a  dollar  an  hour,  sixty- 
five  cents  of  which  is  wages,  and  thirty-five  cents  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  insurance  in  order  that  he  may  be  on  hand  the 
next  season  when  we  want  to  open  up  business.  Yet  there 
are  large  building  contractors  who  are  learning  how  to  spread 
their  work  over  the  year. 

Where  the  industry  does  not  equalize  itself,  the  employer 
must  make  some  special  arrangement  in  order  to  keep  labor 
steadily  employed  throughout  the  year.  One  of  the  illustrious 
examples  in  this  country  is  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Framingham,  Mass.  This  company  started  as 
manufacturers  of  Christmas  trinkets.  Their  busy  season  be- 
gan in  September,  when  the  retailers  ordered  their  goods, 
and  ended  with  about  three  or  four  months  of  intense  crowd- 
ing and  overwork.  Then  they  adopted  a  definite  purpose  of 
stabilizing  their  business.  They  did  it  by^  various  devices, 
well  known  to  manufacturers  at  the  present  time.  They  co- 
ordinated their  sales  department  with  their  production  depart- 
ment and  it  became  the  business  of  their  salesmen  to  induce 
the  retailers  to  order  in  advance  so  that  the  manufacturing 
could  come  along  throughout  the  year  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated in  one  season.  Now  they  begin  manufacturing 
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Christmas  cards  fifteen  months  before  they  are  actually  solri 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  introduced  many  other 
products  to  which  their  employes  could  be  transferred,  and 
they  trained  their  workers  so  that  they  might  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another  or  something  nearly  like  it.  Now 
they  manufacture  several  thousand  different  articles,  and  for 
several  years  they  have  had  no  unemployment.  They  have 
stabilized  their  industry  by  dovetailing  and  spreading  out. 
It  has  required  ingenuity,  good  management,  and  good  sales- 
manship, but  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Modern  business  can  stabilize  seasonal  employment  if  it 
is  deemed  worth  while,  and  can  even  stabilize  the  credit 
cycle.  Mr.  Redfield,  former  secretary  of  commerce,  has  cited 
his  own  case,  in  the  metal  industries,  where  since  the  year 
189x3  they  had  not  laid  off  a  man  on  account  of  lack  of  work. 
In  the  hard  times  of  1893  to  1897  it  was  skating  on  thin  ice, 
and  they  had  great  difficulties  but  they  succeeded.  It  was 
accomplished  through  division  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
management.  It  was  the  business  of  the  sales  department  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  work  of  the  production  department. 

This  idea  is  well  recognized.  The  sales  department  must 
be  subject  to  the  production  department,  so  that  rush  orders 
are  not  taken  on  that  cannot  be  delivered  except  by  an  over- 
expansion  of  the  business  with  a  certainty  that  men  must  be 
laid  off  after  the  rush  orders  have  been  finished.  The  cycle 
of  unemployment  is  the  cycle  of  rush  orders.  When  credit 
is  good  and  prosperity  is  around,  people  will  not  wait.  The 
business  man  thinks  then  that  he  must  expand  his  factory ; 
he  must  take  on  more  laborers,  he  must  get  out  his  orders 
quickly  or  somebody  else  is  going  to  get  those  orders.  A 
great  firm  in  Wisconsin  pulled  in  laborers  from  the  farms 
and  Negroes  from  the  South,  then  suddenly  laid  them  off, 
to  be  supported  and  policed  by  a  little  city. 

But  more  important  than  the  employer  is  the  banker  as 
the  stabilizer  of  employment.  During  the  recent  over- 
expansion  a  certain  manufacturer  applied  for  a  loan  of 
$250,000  in  order  to  enlarge  the  plant.  The  banker  turned 
the  application  over  to  the  bank's  industrial  engineer,  recently 
added  to  the  staff,  and  he  showed  the  manufacturer  how,  -by 
better  economy  and  better  labor  management,  he  could  get 
along  without  thak  loan  of  $250,000.  The  banker  put  the 
screws  on  the  manufacturer.  Six  or  eight  months  afterward, 
when  the  collapse  came,  the  manufacturer  was  profuse  with 
thanks  to  the  banker.  The  service  of  refusing  him  credit 


in  order  to  prevent  expansion  was  much  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  service  of  furnishing  him  credit. 

The  banking  system,  which  is  the  center  of  the  credit 
system,  more  than  the  business  man  who  is  the  actual  em- 
ployer, can  stabilize  industry,  and,  in  stabilizing  industry, 
stabilizes  employment.  The  difficulty  is  that  no  one  individual 
can  do  it  alone ;  no  bank  can  do  it  by  itself ;  no  one  business 
man  can  do  it  by  himself ;  it  is  a  collective  responsibility  and 
collective  action  is  necessary.  If  one  person  is  trying  to 
stabilize  his  industry  by  not  over-expanding  and  not  taking 
too  many  rush  orders,  he  simply  knows  that  his  competitors 
will  get  his  business.  But  if  all  the  business  men,  who  are 
competing  with  each  other,  know  that  the  banks  are  treating 
the  others  in  the  same  way,  then  stabilization  might  be  ex- 
pected to  work.  So  that  the  inducement  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment in  order  that  it  may  be  really  effective  must  not  only 
take  the  example  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  pioneered 
the  way  themselves,  but  must  interest  the  entire  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  state  or  nation  in  the  plan. 

Now  the  Huber  bill  proposes  that  when  an  employer  lays 
off  a  man,  if  the  man  has  had  six  months'  work  in  the  state 
during  the  year,  the  employer  shall  pay  him  a  dollar  a  day  for 
a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  and  pay  the  state  ten  cents  a  day 
additional  toward  expenses  of  administration.  This  creates 
a  possible  liability  of  about  $90,  added  to  every  man  taken 
on  in  case  he  is  laid  off  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
simply  through  fault  of  the  management.  It  means  an  added 
liability  which  the  employer  assumes  when  he  hires  a  work- 
man, so  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  expected 
that  when  an  employer  wants  to  expand,  and  he  ordinarily 
cannot  expand  except  by  getting  credit,  he  will  go  to  the 
bank  for  additional  credit  and  the  banker  will  necessarily 
inquire  as  to  what  security  he  has  that,  at  the  end  of  these 
rush  orders,  he  will  be  able  to  continue  the  employment  or 
pay  that  possible  $90.  In  other  words,  the  business  man 
and  the  banker  together  are  the  controllers  of  credit,  and  it 
is  the  control  of  credit  which  can  stabilize  business.  Th; 
over-expansion  of  credit  is  the  cause  of  unemployment,  and 
to  prevent  the  over-expansion  of  credit  you  place  an  insurance 
liability  on  the  business  man  against  the  day  when  he  lays 
off  the  workmen. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  un- 
employment insurance  is  already  in  existence  in  seven  or  eight 
countries,  with  a  somewhat  different  system.  It  was  started 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Switzerland,  with  a  system 
which  broke  down  because  wrongly  conceived.  It  then  spread 
to  Belgium  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  some  twenty 
years;  then  to  Denmark  some  fifteen  years  ago;  then  Eng- 
land took  it  up  on  the  grandest  scale  yet  known.  It  applied 
in  England,  some  ten  years  ago,  to  two  million  workmen,  but 
since  the  war  the  number  has  been  increased  until  the  law 
applies  to-  twelve  million  workmen.  Italy  followed  the 
example  of  England.  Norway  has  established  the  system. 
It  appears  that  the  industrial  unrest  in  England  and  Den- 
mark would  before  now  have  brought  revolution  had  it  not 
been  for  this  unemployment  insurance.  By  taking  note  of 
the  experience  of  these  countries,  it  is  possible  for  America 
to  improve  upon  their  systems.  In  the  Huber  bill  most  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  the  interpretations  of  the  law  and 
the  procedure,  are  taken  from  the  British  system.  The  British 
system  was  established  in  1912.  It  was  revised  in  1920  and 
these  particular  rules  and  regulations  were  not  materially 
changed.  They  had  been  working  satisfactorily  for  eight  or 
nine  years  and  are  now  continued. 


AT    THE    FACTORY    DOOR 

Types  served  by  the  public   employment   offices  of   Wisconsin 


In  the  first  place,  a  worker  under  the  British  rules  is  not 
entitled  to  compensation  benefits  if  he  leaves  his  work  of  his 
own  accord  or  if  he  is  discharged  because  of  inefficiency  or 
misconduct.  He  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  if  the  un- 
employment is  caused  by  strikes  or  lockouts  either  in  his  own 
shop  or  in  related  shops.  No  strike  or  lockout  entitles  a 
person  to  the  unemployment  benefit.  He  is  required  to  ac- 
cept a  job  which  is  offered  to  him  through  the  public  employ- 
ment offices,  a  job  which  must  be  substantially  equivalent  in 
compensation  and  conditions  to  the  one  which  he  has,  and 
not  too  remote  from  his  home.  Yet  if  travelling  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  employer  he  can  be  required  to  take  a  remote 
job.  Of  course  he  cannot  literally  be  compelled  to  take  the 
job,  but  if  he  does  not  take  it  his  unemployment  compensation 
ceases  and  the  employer's  liability  is  discontinued. 

The  workman  must  apply  to  these  public  employment 
offices  for  vacant  jobs.  There  is  at  every  employment  office  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes.  If  the  workman  claims 
compensation  and  the  employer  denies  it,  the  claim  can  be 
taken  up  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  government,  consisting 
of  one  employer,  one  employe,  and  a  third  party.  The  em- 
ployment officer  in  the  first  case  makes  a  record  as  to  what 
the  job  is  and  he  then  notifies  the  employer  whether  the  man 
is  entitled  to  compensation  or  not.  If  the  employer -objects, 
he  can  appeal  to  this  board  which  meets  every  Saturday  in 
an  informal  way  at  the  employment  office.  If  the  workman 
objects  he  can  appeal  to  the  board  of  three,  and  finally,  if 
that  does  not  settle  the  claim,  he  can  appeal  to  an  umpire. 
In  England  they  have  one  umpire  to  settle  all  of  these  cases 
on  appeal,  and  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  there  were 
only  fifteen  hundred  cases  appealed  to  this  umpire.  Any 
person,  reading  the  decisions  of  that  umpire,  can  easily 
ascertain  how  the  law  worked,  for  there  are  interpreted  all 
the  points  as  to  whether  the  person  is  entitled  to  the  un- 
employment benefit  or  not. 

The  evils  of  the  European  systems  are  two-fold:  In  the 
first  place  the  state  goes  into  the  insurance  business  and 
operates  an  insurance  fund,  and  in  the  second  place  the  find- 
ing of  jobs  is  left  largely  to  the  trade  unions. 

The  system  which  was  started  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  broke  down  in  two  years.  It  provided 
for  compulsory  insurance  on  every  workman.  The  workman 


was  to  insure  himself.  The  state  did  not  contribute  and  the 
employer  did  not  contribute,  but  the  workman  was  assessed 
and  he  had  to  pay  into  a  state  fund  for  his  own  benefit  in 
case  of  unemployment.  The  result  was  that  workmen  began 
to  leave  the  canton.  The  system  broke  down. 

It  was  next  taken  up  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  city 
of  Ghent,  Belgium.  A  different  feature  was  added.  It  pro- 
vided that  if  any  association  of  workmen  of  a  voluntary 
character  should  be  organized  for  the  relief  of  .unemployment 
and  the  accumulation  of  a  fund,  the  city  of  Ghent  would  add 
one-half  of  the  amount  that  the  association  paid  out.  In 
other  words  the  city  of  Ghent  subsidized  the  trade  unions, 
which  were  the  only  organizations  that  could  take  advantage 
of  the  law.  They  have  already  their  out-of-work  funds; 
they  already  have  their  employment  offices,  their  business 
agent  to  find  jobs,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  comes  to  their  aid, 
subsidizes  them  by  paying  practically  one  half  the  amount 
that  the  union  itself  had  paid.  Apparently  the  only  reason 
why  that  system  has  worked  in  Ghent  and  has  spread  over 
Belgium  is  because  certain  individuals  have  given  very  great 
and  careful  attention  to  it. 

When  the  same  system,  applied  in  Denmark,  had  resulted 
in  great  abuses,  and  the  law  was  revised  in  1920,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  unions  should  no  longer  decide  whether  a  man 
was  entitled  to  compensation  benefit  or  not.  A  state  officer 
was  appointed  whose  business  is  that  of  an  umpire  to  decide 
as  between  the  union  and  the  state.  The  practice  of  sub- 
sidizing the  unions  was  continued,  but  the  provision  took 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  unions  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  union  is  entitled  to  the  state  subsidy  or  not. 

When  England  took  it  up,  t?n  to  fifteen  years  after  these 
other  countries,  she  adopted  an  entirely  new  idea:  that  the 
three  parties  were  to  contribute.  The  workman  was  to  con- 
tribute something  like  five  cents  a  week,  the  employer  five 
cents  a  week,  and  the  state  two  and  a  half  cents  a  week. 
This  money  was  to  be  put  into  a  state  fund,  operated  by  the 
government.  But  England  retained  the  feature  that  if  a 
trade  union  was  paying  out-of-work  benefits  it  could  present 
a  bill  to  the  government  showing  the  amount  of  money  it  had 
paid  out  and  the  government  would  refund  to  the  union  the 
amount  called  for  by  the  insurance  scheme. 
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These  theories  and  practices  in  Europe  have  been  based 
upon  the  idea,  first,  that  unemployment  is  something  that 
cannot  be  prevented,  that  it  is  something  inevitable,  and  that, 
this  being  the  case,  a  philanthropic  system  to  aid  working 
people  when  out  of  work  should  be  established ;  second,  that 
the  state  should  both  contribute  to  the  fund  and  operate  the 
insurance  business. 

The  Huber  bill,  introduced  in  Wisconsin,  abandons  the 
idea  that  the  state  can  operate  the  system  successfully  or  that 
the  trade  unions  can  operate  it.  It  starts  on  the  idea  that  the 
modern  business  man  is  the  only  person  who  is  in  the  strategic 
position  and  has  the  managerial  ability  capable  of  preventing 
unemployment.  In  other  words  the  system  proposed  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  workman's  accident  compensation  law  of  this 
state.  A  mutual  insurance  company  is  created,  operated  and 
managed  solely  by  the  employers.  That  company  is  created 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  state's  accident  compensation 
law.  The  employers  establish  their  own  premiums,  super- 
vised by  the  state  insurance  board ;  they  pay  out  the  benefits 
to  the  workmen  exactly  as  they  pay  out  the  benefits  under  the 
accident  compensation  law.  The  only  difference  is  that  in- 
stead of  the  doctor  who  cures  the  man  of  accidents,  the  bill 
provides  an  employment  officer  who  finds  the  man  a  job.  The 
system  avoids  what  might  be  called  the  socialistic  and  paternal- 
istic schemes  of  Europe.  It  is  a  capitalistic  scheme.  It  avoids 
the  socialistic  scheme,  in  that  the  state  does  not  go  into  the 
insurance  business;  it  avoids  the  paternalistic  scheme  in  not 
paying  out  relief  for  an  inevitable  accident.  It  induces  the 
business  man  to  make  a  profit  or  avoid  a  loss  by  efficient  labor 
management.  It  places  the  compensation  so  low  that  the 
workman  has  no  expectation  of  more  than  enough  to  pay  his 


rent. 


The  Case  in  Accident  Compensation 


If  we  may  judge  from  what  employers  have  done  in  the 
case  of  the  accident  compensation  law  we  may  predict  what 
they  will  do  under  an  unemployment  compensation  law  of  this 
kind.  When  the  state  of  Wisconsin  enacted  its  accident  com- 
pensation law,  it  tied  it  up  with  an  accident  prevention  law 
and  placed  both  laws  under  the  administration  of  the  state 
Industrial  Commission. 

The  Industrial  Commission  then  made  a  search  throughout 
the  country  to  find  the  best  man  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. They  found  C.  W.  Price  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  come  into 
the  state  and  take  up  the  work  of  accident  prevention.  This 
was  done  even  before  the  compensation  law  went  into  effect. 
Mr.  Price  organized  the  accident  prevention  work;  he  started 
ihe  safety  movement.  He  started  organizations  in  the  shops 
and  in  communities.  He  established  safety  committees  by 
which  the  employers  themselves,  along  with  their  engineers 
and  their  workmen,  drew  up  the  safety  rules.  The  Industrial 
Commission  law  provides  a  place  for  these  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

If  one  examines  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  labor 
law  of  the  state  he  will  find  that  the  legislature  enacted  only 
one  hundred  pages  and  these  advisory  committees  of  employ- 
ers and  employes  d*afted  two  hundred  pages.  These  were 
then  issued  as  "orders"  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state  are  actually  made  by  the 
men  in  the  industries,  who  must  obey  the  laws  and  who 
therefore  frame  them.  The  legislature  simply  has  given  to 
the  Industrial  Commission  the  power  to  make  these  rules  and 


orders  and   has   authorized   the  commission   to  bring  in   the 
employes  and  safety  experts  to  assist  in  making  them. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  bill  follows  along  the 
same  line.  We  can  safely  predict  how  it  will  work.  At  the 
time  when  the  Accident  Compensation  law  went  into  effect 
one  of  the  large  firms  of  the  state  came  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission with  the  alarm  that  the  law  would  increase  their 
premium  for  employers'  liability  from  $5,000  a  year  to  $22,- 
ooo  a  year.  The  insurance  company  had  put  up  their  pre- 
mium to  that  figure  under  the  new  law,  and  the  claim  agent 
had  figured  it  out  the  same.  The  commission  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  adopt  the  safety  first  movement;  why  they 
did  not  convert  their  claim  agent  into  a  safety  expert;  why 
they  did  not  equip  their  plant  with  safeguards  and  teach  their 
workers  safety  first.  They  took  the  idea  and  equipped  their 
establishment  "fool  proof."  The  first  year,  instead  of  paying 
$5,000  on  account  of  increased  cost  of  premiums,  they  paid 
only  $2,500  on  account  of  industrial  accidents.  They  made 
money  by  the  new  law. 

It  is  amazing  what  business  can  accomplish  when  it 
has  a  sufficient  inducement.  If  there  is  enough  money  in  it 
it  can  accomplish  more  than  any  other  agency.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  business  men  of  this  country  have  formed  their 
great  National  Safety  Council.  They  have  taken  Mr.  Price 
away  from  Wisconsin  and  have,  taken  three  or  four  other 
employes  of  the  Industrial  Commission  who  have  made 
names  as  safety  experts.  They  have  put  thsm  in  charge  of 
this  National  Safety  movement,  and  they  are  carrying  on 
throughout  the  nation,  not  only  in  the  factories,  but  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  schools,  a  great  safety  campaign.  They 
have  taken  these  people  away  from  the  state  because  the  state 
will  not  pay  high  enough  salaries.  Public  business  will  al- 
ways be  more  inefficient  than  private  business,  because,  as  a 
man  becomes  efficient  in  public  business,  he  either  gets  fired  on 
account  of  politics  or  the  business  man  hires  him  and  pays 
him  a  bigger  salary.  These  former  employes  of  the  Indus- 
tial  Commission  are  now  paid  three  to  five  times  the  salary 
paid  by  the  state.  The  manufacturers  of  the  nation,  with 
their  help,  are  now  doing  more  for  safety  than  all  of  the 
legislatures,  all  of  the  labor  organizations,  all  of  the  philan- 
thropic associations,  ever  thought  possible,  simply  because  they 
make  money  by  doing  it  and  the  others  do  not.  They  even 
operate  safety  campaigns  on  the  streets  and  in  the  schools, 
indirectly  reducing  accidents  in  the  shops.  The  employer  was 
probably  never  legally  liable  for  more  than  a  third  of  the 
accidents  in  the  shops.  The  hazard  of  the  industry  and  the 
carelessness  of  workers  and  fellow  workers  caused  the  other 
two-thirds.  Yet  the  employer  was  made  responsible  for  all 
the  accidents.  He  knows  how  to  "sell"  safety  to  the  public 
and  to  his  own  employes,  and  to  turn  safety  into  profit.  He 
can  reduce  accidents  75  per  cent,  says  Mr.  Price. 

The  Employers'  Gain 

Likewise,  in  Wisconsin,  the  State  Employer's  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Company  has  taken  over  actuaries  and  safety 
experts  from  the  Industrial  Commission,  at  higher  salaries. 
At  the  hearings  on  the  Huber  bill,  a  leading  employer,  while 
opposing  the  bill,  showed  how  it  would  work.  He  figured 
that  the  proposed  law  would  cost  his  firm  $50,000  a  year. 
If  it  should  go  into  effect  he  would  not  trust  the  state  em- 
ployment offices — he  would  hire  his  own  employment  manager 
to  find  jobs  for  his  men  when  he  laid  them  off. 
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This  is  the  business  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  state  will 
pay  low  salaries  to  men  responsible  for  spending  $20,000,000 
a  year,  because  the  people  cannot  measure  inefficiency,  and 
the  legislature  can  save  the  state  from  bankruptcy  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  But  the  business  man,  who  must 
measure  inefficiency  by  bankruptcy  in  dollars  and  cents,  will 
pay  an  employment  manager  two  to  five  times  the  state  salary 
in  order  to  save  $50,000  a  year. 

Incidentally,  efficient  employment  management,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known  during  the  past  ten  years,  may  be  expected 
to  make  money  for  employers  under  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  if  organized  like  their  safety  work.  The  labor 
turnover,  the  dovetailing  of  jobs,  the  training  of  employes 
for  different  jobs,  the  selection,  promotion  and  transfer  of 
employes,  the  spreading  out  of  the  overhead  expense,  the  culti- 
vation of  willingness,  the  improved  morale  of  steady  workers; 
all  belong  to  this  new  profession  of  the  "industrial  engineer." 
The  saving  effected  by  the  new  efficiency  of  this  new  profes- 
sion may  be  expected  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  which  both  makes  it  necessary  and  opens  up  a 
wider  field  for  it. 

Consider,  too,  how  much  employers  get  by  having  a  steady 
force  of  workmen  who  can  feel  that  it  is  practicable  for  them 
to  buy  their  homes.  Under  our  present  system  it  would 
usually  be  a  mistake  for  workmen  to  buy  homes.  Home 
ownership  ties  the  workman  down  to  the  job.  It  ties  him  to 
the  locality  and  he  loses  his  power  of  movement  when  un- 
employed. Under  a  system  of  stabilizing  employment  the 
workman  can  afford  to  engage  in  home  building,  his  main 
inducement  to  thrift. 

This  increased  efficiency  and  thrift  and  spreading  out  of 
overhead  expense  is  the  answer  also,  in  part,  to  the  objection 
that  one  state  cannot  pioneer  the  way,  on  account  of  inter- 
state competition.  Such  objections  did  not  hold  back  accident 
compensation  laws.  The  increased  efficiency  in  avoiding  ac- 
cidents may  be  repeated  in  avoiding  unemployment.  But 
this  objection  has  validity  and  can  be  met  in  full  only  by 
introducing  the  system  gradually.  Certain  transitional  meas- 
ures are  required.  A  preventive  measure  cannot  prevent  a 
condition  already  existing.  Hence  a  revision  of  the  Huber 
bill  provided  that  the  law  should  not  go  into  effect  until  a 
finding  should  be  made  by  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
business  conditions  are  improving  and  workmen  are  being 
reemployed  in  reasonable  numbers.  That  is  the  time  when 
companies  begin  to  set  aside  their  reserve  funds  for  investors 
and  they  set  them  aside  for  unemployment  also.  Then,  too, 
they  begin  to  pay  their  premiums  to  the  mutual  insurance 
company. 

Actuarial  Experience 

Further  than  this,  there  is  no  actuarial  experience  on  which 
to  base  premium  rates.  The  best  statistics  are  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  show  that  in  the  factories  of  that  state,  over 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  amount  of  unemployment 
averaged  about  five  weeks  a  year.  It  went  as  high  as  30  per 
cent  in  the  years  1893  to  1897  ar)d  as  low  as  2  per  cent  in 
the  best  years.  The  average  was  about  10  per  cent.  That 
is  almost  the  only  existing  basis  for  calculating  premium  rates. 
Consequently,  an  initial  period  of  three  years  is  provided  in 
the  revised  Huber  bill,  during  which  the  maximum  period  of 
compensation  is  fixed  at  six  instead  of  thirteen  weeks.  And 
further,  if,  during  this  initial  period,  the  reserves  of  the  in- 


surance company  run  low  and  menace  the  solvency  of  the  com- 
pany, the  Industrial  Commission  is  authorized  to  shorten  the 
period  to  even  less  than  six  weeks,  in  order  to  protect  the 
solvency  of  the  company.  This  feature  is  taken  from  the 
insurance  plan  of  the  Dutchess  Bleachery. 

With  these  provisions  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  single  Em- 
ployers' Mutual  Employment  Insurance  Company,  for  at 
least  the  initial  period,  to  which  all  employers  are  eligible, 
rather  than  leave  the  field  open  to  competition.  The  company 
is  both  a  prevention  and  an  insurance  company,  managed  by 
the  employers.  During  the  initial  period,  the  premium  rates 
can  be  worked  out,  under  the  approval  of  the  state  insurance 
commissioner,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  can  be  worked 
out  under  the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  rules  and  regulations  a 
State  Advisory  Board  of  employers  and  employes  is  provided. 
This  has  been  the  method  by  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
safety  and  sanitation  orders,  the  minimum  wage  orders,  the 
apprenticeship  rules  and  other  orders  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission were  made.  So  the  unemployment  compensation  bill 
provides  a  framework,  and  leaves  the  details  to  the  employers' 
insurance  company  and  the  advisory  committee  of  employers, 
employes  and  employment  managers,  under  supervision  of  the 
existing  state  authorities. 

The  duty  of  the  latter  is  simply  to  see  that  the  law  is 
carried  into  effect  and  to  decide  disputes.  The  employers 
themselves  make  the  rules  and  the  state  acts  as  umpire.  The 
twelve  state  free  employment  offices  are  already  managed  in 
some  cases  by  these  joint  committees,  cooperating  with  the 
State  Commission,  and  no  material  change  is  needed  in  their 
administration.  They  become  mainly  recording  offices  for  the 
unemployment  compensation  law,  since  the  employers  do  the 
job-finding  themselves  through  their  employment  managers 
and  their  state-wide  insurance  companies. 

Desirability  and  Practicability 

In  any  proposition  of  this  kind  there  are  two  questions. 
Is  it  practicable?  Is  it  desira/ble?  The  foregoing  has  in- 
dicated its  practicability.  It  is  based  on  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  experience  of  various  European  countries  and  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Industrial  Commission  with  the  accident 
compensation  law. 

If  we  recognize  that  this  question  of  capital  and  labor  ac- 
quires its  bitterness  from  this  failure  of  capitalism  to  protect 
the  security  of  labor,  then  we  shall  conclude  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  prevention  is  of  first  importance.  We 
have  already  removed  from  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor  the  bitterness  over  the  responsibility  for  accidents. 
Labor  agitators  formerly  could  stir  up  hatred  of  the  em- 
ployer on  the  ground  that  the  employer  gets  his  profits  out 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  workmen.  No  longer  do  we 
hear  that  language ;  but  we  do  hear  them  say  that  capital 
gets  its  profits  out  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  labor  and  the 
reserve  army  of  the  unemployed.  That  is  the  big  remaining 
obstacle  which  embitters  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  While  individuals  may  think  it  is  undesirable,  yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation,  we 
must  submit  somewhat  our  individual  preferences  to  what 
may  help  to  prevent  a  serious  menace  in  the  future,  and 
must  impose  upon  capital  that  same  duty  of  establishing 
security  of  the  job  which  it  has  long  since  assumed  in  estab- 
lishing security  of  investment. 


The  Case  of  Korea 

By  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 


IN  the  early  spring  of  1919  I  happened  to  be  in  Phila- 
delphia and  saw  in  the  paper  that  Koreans  from  all  over 
America  were  to  have  a  three-day  conference  there,  to 
be  concluded  by  a  Declaration  of  Independence  in  In- 
dependence Hall.     I  was  able  to  go  only  to  the  first  meeting, 
but  there  were  so  few  Americans  present  that  they  were  con- 
spicuous, and  so  I  established  connections  and  friendships  that 
have  persisted.    This  conference  was  composed  largely  of  stu- 
dents, with   a  scattering  of  older  persons.     Their  Christian 
attitude  and  singleness  of   purpose  were  amazing.      No  one 
could  have  questioned  the  willingness  of  every  Korean  present 
to  die  for  the  freedom  of  Korea. 

The  spirit  shown  in  this  meeting  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Korea,  where  a  few 
weeks  previously  the  Independence  Movement  had  been  spec- 
tacularly launched.  That  demonstration  was  remarkable  for 
the  thoroughness  of  its  organization  and  for  the  success  with 
which  Japanese  surveillance  was  evaded.  Thirty-three  men 
from  all  parts  of  Korea,  representing  widely  different  religious 
and  social  points  of  view,  m?t  in  a  restaurant  and  signed  a 
declaration  which  concludes  with  a  pledge  of  three  items  of 
agreement: 

1.  This  work  of  ours  is  in  behalf  of  truth,  justice,  and  life, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  our  people,  in  order  to  make  known 
their  desire  for  liberty.     Let  no  violence  be  done  to  anyone. 

2.  Let  those  who  follow  us  show  every  hour  with  gladness 
this  same  spirit. 

3.  Let  all  things  be  done  with  singleness  of  purpose,  so  that 
our  behavior  to  the  very  end  may  be  honorable  and  upright. 

The  H2&d  fear  of  the  Kingdom  of  Korea,  $d  Month  \st  Day. 

After  the  signing  they  telephoned  the  police  what  they  had 
done  and  awaited  arrest.  Thirty  of  them  are  still  held  in  jail 
without  trial.  Previous  to  the  signing,  copies  of  the  declara- 
tion had  been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  so  that  one 
hour  after  the  signing  in  322  districts  all  over  Korea  it  was 
read  to  crowds  of  Koreans,  and  immediately  there  was  the 
shouting  of  "Manse,"  and  the  display  of  Korean  flags,  both 
of  which  were  serious  offences  before  the  Japanese  law. 

Then  began  reprisals  and  repressions  that  could  scarcely 
be  believed  were  they  not  so  well  authenticated.  Instead  of 
repeating  them  let  me  refer  to  the  report  on  Korea,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches;  the  report  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  the  Congregational  Record  for 
July  15,  17,  18  and  August  18,  1919;  and  to  the  excellent 
book  by  Henry  Chung,  The  Case  of  Korea.  To  be  sure  all 
that  was  done  by  the  Japanese  was  merely  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  previous  methods  of  control,  and  of  the  political 
philosophy  which  justifies  coercive  control  of  another  people; 
whether  ostensibly  for  their  own  good,  or  for  the  imperial- 
istic aggrandisement  of  the  ruling  Power. 

Most  nations  are  still  living  in  glass  houses  when  they 
criticize  the  imperialistic  and  oppressive  actions  of  Japan. 
But,  as  a  man  long  familiar  with  Japan  has  said,  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  a  predatory  nation  when  elsewhere 
the  question  was  beginning  to  be  raised  as  to  both  the  moral- 
ity and  practicability  of  such  a  system. 

Leaving  aside  the  immoral  aspect  of  it,  one  wonders  how 
a  nation  which  is  such  an  apt  pupil  of  modern  life  as  Japan 
can  have  been  so  blind  to  the  horrible  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences, of  which  Ireland  and  the  fallen  monarchies  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  are  such  glaring  examples. 

Defense,  aggrandisement,  exploitation,  and  benevolence  of 
in 


the  feudalistic  sort  are  the  reasons  for  imperialistic  aggression, 
though  the  first  and  last  are  the  only  ones  alleged.  Benevo- 
lence justifies  the  others  when  it  rests  its  case  on  the  basis 
of  superior  culture  whether  in  Ireland,  Haiti,  or  Korea. 
Pragmatically  the  logic  is  bad.  In  Korea,  the  Independence 
Movement  is  the  refutation. 

On  the  side  of  defense  more  can  be  said.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  a  striking  geographical  similarity  of  the  Irish  and 
Korean  locations.  England  and  Japan  both  are  islands  and 
vulnerable;  to  the  west  at  about  the  same  distance  England 
has  Ireland,  and  Japan,  Korea.  If  either  of  these  near  neigh- 
bors were  in  alliance  with,  or  under  the  control  of  a  hostile 
power,  there  would  be  a  real  danger  to  the  island  empires. 
What  is  less  generally  seen  is  that  with  this  whole  neighbor- 
ing population  hostile,  there  is  already  an  actual  and  menacing 
danger  increasing  daily. 

England  can  at  least  claim  that  Ireland  has  been  a  part  of 
the  empire  for  centuries.  Japan  cannot  find  a  single  his- 
torical or  legal  justification  for  her  recent  annexation  of 
Korea.  She  secured  the  signing  of  the  Protectorate  Treaty 
by  coercion  and  through  a  trick  in  1905,  when  the  king  and 
his  ministers  were  protesting  against  it.  In  1910  without 
provocation  Korea  was  annexed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  It  was  an  egregious  act  of  bad  faith  in 
view  of  the  treaty  between  Korea  and  Japan  of  February  23, 
1904,  in  which  "the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  definitely 
guarantees  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Korean  Empire." 

For  more  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  years  Korea 
had  been  an  independent  and  integral  state.  Here  institu- 
tions, language,  and  culture  were  distinctive  and  significant. 
For  many  years  the  Japanese  had  been  unpopular  in  Korea 
because  of  their  aggressiveness,  but  in  the  Russian  war,  Korea 
had  sympathized  with  Japan  and  permitted  the  passage  of 
troops  across  her  territory  with  distinct  provision  that  they 
were  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Military  occu- 
pation, however,  has  continued  from  that  date. 

America's  interest  in  Korea  is  twofold:  first,  because  of 
the  treaty  which  was  made  in  1882  shortly  after  "The  Hermit 
Kingdom,"  as  Korea  was  called,  was  opened  to  the  outside 
world ;  second,  because  of  the  profound  influence  of  American 
missionaries  in  the  island.  The  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  the  first  one  negotiated  by  the  little  country  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  ones  with  the  other  important  Powers.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  provided : 

If  other  Powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively  with  either 
government,  the  other  will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being 
informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement, 
thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings. 

Unfortunately  the  method  by  which  Japan  had  secured  the 
"Protectorate  Treaty"  was  not  known  until  after  President 
Roosevelt  had  accepted  it  as  technically  valid,  so  the  "good 
offices"  of  the  United  States  have  never  yet  been  rendered. 

The  first  missionaries  went  to  Korea  in  1884  and  some  of 
them  are  still  in  active  service.  Nowhere  else  have  Christian 
missions  put  such  a  stamp  on  a  whole  people,  and  while  even 
now  the  missionaries  take  no  part  in  the  political  movements, 
Protestant  Christianity  is  almost  as  symbolic  of  the  Indepen- 
dence Movement  as  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  of  the  Irish 
and  Polish  movements.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  mission 
schools  have  seen  that  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are  really 
teachings  of  democracy,  and  have  acted  accordingly.  These 
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missionaries  have  been  the  one  broad  contact  the  Koreans 
have  had  with  western  civilization,  and  America  looms  large 
on  their  horizon. 

The  emergence  of  Korea  from  the  old  to  the  new  has  been 
as  remarkable  as  was  that  of  Japan,  though  the  time  has  been 
shorter  and  the  course  somewhat  different.  The  dominant 
Christian  influence  has  made  it  less  materialistic,  and  it  is 
less  outwardly  efficient,  but  no  higher  moral  tone  than  the 
following  from  their  Declaration  of  Independence  can  be 
found.  It  recurs  frequently  in  the  document. 

A  new  era  awakes  before  our  eyes,  the  old  world  of  force 
is  gone,  and  the  new  world  of  righteousness  and  truth  is  here. 
Out  of  the  experience  and  travail  of  the  old  world  arises  this 
light  on  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  Japanese  use  the  universal  argument  of  a  dominant 
people:  that  the  Koreans  whom  they  are  ruling  are  not  fit  for 
self-government,  that  the  Independence  Movement  is  the 
product  of  agitators,  and  that  the  leaders  are  broken  up  into 
factions.  A  Japan- 
ese scholar,  talking 
about  Korea  in  my 
presence,  in  order 
to  show  its  lack 
of  unity,  said  that 
there  were  three 
presidents 
and  cabinets  of  the 
republic,  one  being 
i  n  Philadelphia. 
The  fact  that  the 
only  organization 
in  Philadelphia  to 
which  he  could 
have  referred  was 
theLeagueof 
Friends  of  Korea, 
of  which  the  Rev. 
Floyd  Tompkins 
was  president  and 
I  was  vice-presi- 
dent, and  with 
which  the  only 
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Korean  connected  was  an  American  citizen,  shows  how  mis- 
leading the  statement  was. 

Leaders  of  movements  are  always  called  agitators  by  their 
opponents,  but  the  Korean  movement  has  become  too  general 
to  be  laid  on  individuals. 

A  backward  people  may  need  help,  but  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance given  the  Koreans  by  the  Japanese  helps  only  in 
stirring  the  people  to  national  consciousness.  There  is  no 
more  difficult  and  delicate  task  than  giving  the  right  kind  of 
help,  and  there  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  ruthlessness. 

The  Koreans  have  established  a  de  facto  republic  the  status 
of  which  is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  as  that  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  president,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  who  with  the  cabinet  was 
elected  unanimously  by  representatives  from  the  thirteen 
provinces  of  Korea,  like  President  Masaryk  is  a  scholar  and 
an  idealist.  He  has  his  doctorate  from  Princeton  in  political 
science,  and,  until  the  call  to  his  present  task,  was  in  charge 
of  a  Korean  school  of  important  influence  in  Honolulu,  which 
was  as  near  Korea  as  the  political  situation  permitted  him  to 
go.  He  is  now  in  Washington,  having  recently  returned  from 


Shanghai   where    the    provisional    government    has    its   head- 
quarters. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  Independence  Movement,  probably 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  administration  and  foreign  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  Japanese  have  instituted  some  reforms.  Swords 
have  been  taken  from  the  uniforms  of  school  teachers;  sol- 
diers have  been  given  the  uniforms  of  police,  and  a  civil  gov- 
ernor substituted  for  a  military,  but  there  has  been  no  yield- 
ing of  the  control  of  Korea  by  Japan.  Even  though  the 
reforms  were  ten  times  as  extensive  as  they  are,  they  would 
be  too  late — too  late  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  there  is 
abroad  a  new  idea  about  self-determination  which  never  will 
subside;  too  late  because  the  Koreans  have  become  self-con- 
scious in  their  purpose  for  freedom. 

There  are  about  twenty,  million  Koreans  in  Korea  and 
three  million  more  in  Manchuria  where  also  the  Japanese 
have  carried  their  activities.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in 
jail  as  political  prisoners  and  many  have  been  killed  by  the 

Japanese  soldiers. 
Many  families  are 
in  great  distress. 
Considerable  aid 
from  friends  in 
America  has  been 
secretly  distribut- 
ed. Now  there  has 
been  established  in 
this  country  the 
Korean  Relief  So- 
ciety with  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as 
honorary  presi- 
dent, and  the  scope 
of  the  relief  will 
be  enlarged. 

The  importance 
of  settling  the  Ko- 
rean question  hu- 
manely in  conside- 
ration of  the  Kore- 
ans alone  is  enough 
to  call  for  unstint- 
ed effort.  But  the  issue  is  much  greater.  Korea  is  in  a  key 
position.  Japan  cannot  disarm  if  Korea  can  be  used  against 
her,  and  the  defensive  friendship  which  might  have  been  es- 
tablished between  the  neighbors  has  been  rendered  impossible 
for  generations  by  recent  events.  The  exaggerated  talk  about 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  could  well  make 
Japan  suspect  us  of  selfish  designs.  And  there  is 
China,  and  England,  and  France,  and  some  day  Russia.  Japan 
has  a  case  on  the  side  of  defense,  and  somehow  the  integrity 
and  inviolability  of  Korea  must  be  established  by  something 
more  than  a  "scrap  of  paper."  There  can  be  no  peace  in  the 
Pacific  without  settling  justly  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  Korea  and  the  protection  of  Japan. 

The  "good  offices"  which  we  may  now  render  must  be 
through  an  insistent  public  opinion  which  will  bring  the 
Korean  question  to  full  discussion  before  the  coming  con- 
ference in  Washington.  Failure  to  settle  this  one  case  justly 
will  block  the  purpose  of  that  conference  to  which  all  the 
world  is  looking,  as  one  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Era,  of  which  the  Koreans  speak  so  confidently  in  their 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


The  Pool  of  Bethesda 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


WE  read  that  by  the  sheep  market  there  was  a  pool, 
which  was  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  called  Bethesda. 
In  its  five  porches  lay  a  great  multitude  of  im- 
potent folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for 
the  angel  to  make  the  healing  movement  of  the  water.     It  is 
the  joyless  fashion  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to  point  out  every 
possible  significance  of  a  verse,  the  meanings  of  the  "at's"  and 
"this's."     But  is  it  absurd  for  even  the  literal  to  wonder  if 
the  impotent  did  not  look  as  longingly  toward  the  sheep  market 
as  for  the  angel  ?    To  be  up  and  busy  in  the  marts  of  men — 
that  is  a  wish  for  impotent.     Most  of  us  who  learn  to  labor, 
then  to  wait,  see  no  sorrow  in  the  reversal  of  the  order.    We 
are  principally  engaged  in  waiting  for  five  o'clock. 

But  now  the  wind  of  the  angel's  wings  has  to  sound  above 
the  loom  and  the  jigsaw.  For  they  who  waited  in  the  five 
porches  are  willing  their  way  into  the  market  with  the  patient 
homespuns  of  the  unsighted  and  the  sand-papered  lambs  of  the 
neurotic,  and  (to  be  done  with  sheep)  with  everything  else 
from  jam  to  monograms.  The  handicapped  worker  has  gained 
confidence  with  capability.  He  no  longer  wants  the  stall  of 
special  privilege.  He  has  something  to  sell,  and  the  question 
is,  can  he  sell  with  anything  that  approaches  profit  in  the  open 
market?  The  modern  pool  of  Bethesda  has  many  porches,  and 
in  them  the  people  wait  in  incredible  numbers. 

There  are,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  over  57,000 
blind  in  the  country.  Those  who  are  permanently  injured 
in  industry  annually  number  250,000,  and  these,  according  to 
the  United  States  Compensation  Commission,  are  usually  men 
between  thirty  and  thirty-three  years  of  age  who  under  fair 
conditions  might  have  continued  to  be  wage-earners  for  twenty 
years  more.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  of  the 
United  States  army  were  wounded  in  the  war.  Of  course  the 
greatest  number  of  these  men  will  not  be  within  the  range  of 
organizations  in  New  York  city  which  are  considered  here. 
The  rehabilitation  of  many  of  them  will  be  along  industrial 
lines.  For  the  handicrafts  will  not  content  them;  they  will 
reenter  industry,  through  another  door.  Indeed  the  re- 
habilitation of  many  of  them  will  never  be  accomplished.  But 
add  to  their  numbers  the  deaf,  the  tuberculous,  the  crippled 
from  birth,  the  paralyzed,  the  thousands  of  environmentally 
handicapped,  and  you  have  a  slight  understanding  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  of  the  unplaceable  worker.  Only  a  small 
corner  of  this  problem  confronts  the  New  York  social  organi- 
zations. 

There  are  organizations  to  take  care  of  the  crippled,  both 
the  home-bound  and  those  who  can  gather  together  for  train- 
ing and  work.  There  is  an  association  which  trains  and  em- 
ploys the  blind.  There  is  a  league  for  the  hard-of-hearing 
which  encourages  handicrafts  among  the  deaf.  On  Blackwells 
Island  vocational  therapy  teachers  teach  the  mentally  and 
nervously  disabled  to  make  a  variety  of  things.  There  is  a 
toy  shop  where  old  men  and  women  make  wooden  toys  and 
children's  garments.  The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  teaches  subjects  ranging  from  watch-making  to 
embroidery.  There  are  many  other  organizations  for  teach- 
ing the  physically  handicapped,  and  also  centers  of  work  for 
the  environmentally  handicapped,  such  as  the  settlement 
classes  for  the  needlework  of  foreign  women. 

For  employment  is   found  to  be  a  spiritual   and   physical 
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therapy;  an  alleviation  by  self-respect.  Its  forms  of  applica- 
tion are  only  as  surprising  as  the  variety  of  people  who  need  it. 
''Handicapped"  means  to  the  thoughtless  an  actual  physical 
incapacity,  perhaps  complete  paralysis  of  the  working  faculties. 
To  the  social  worker  it  means  any  differentiation  from  the 
normal  that  makes  its  possessor  an  unequal  competitor  in  the 
contest  for  living.  The  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  the  hard-of- 
hearing,  the  crippled,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the 
neurotic,  the  convalescent,  the  aged  are  physically  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  those  who  are  handicapped  by  environment 
— the  foreigner,  the  woman  at  the  head  of  an  unsupported 
household,  the  inexperienced  gentlewoman  suddenly  forced  to 
self-reliance — these  are  equally  in  need  of  a  head-start.  Work 
in  encouraging  handicrafts  among  these  people  has  progressed 
relatively  far  and  to  an  interesting  point.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  marketing  the  products  is  now  looming  large 
in  the  minds  of.  those  who  have  voluntarily  made  themselves 
responsible  for  these  groups. 

Three  factors  have  entered  into  this  situation.  The  first, 
the  trend  of  social  service  toward  social  therapy,  is  noticeable 
in  every  social  organization  that  is  working  with  the  physically 
handicapped.  Much  of  the  labor  that  once  went  into  the 
extension  of  material  relief  is  now  expended  in  finding  ways 
of  making  material  relief  unnecessary,  or  at  least  in  extendng 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  beneficiary  is  unaware  of  it.  This 
carries  with  it  the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  market- 
able products. 

The  second  factor  that  enters  into  the  development  of  an 
open  market  is  an  increasing  dislike  of  making  capital  out  of 
pathos.  If  the  products  are  not  inferior  those  who  make 
them  should  not  be  dependent  upon  pathos  for  their  sale. 

Taken  collectively  the  output  of  handicapped  production  is 
large  and  varied.  Embroideries,  basketry,  weaving,  knitting, 
wood-carving,  lace-making,  sewing,  beading,  rug-making,  toy- 
making  and  their  variants  occupy  part  or  all  of  the  time  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  under 
the  guidance  of  trained  teachers  engaged  by  the  boards  of 
directors  or  committees  responsible  for  the  various  groups.  It 
is  premised  in  many  cases  that  the  work  of  these  teachers  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  work;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
work  for  the  convalescents,  the  shut-ins,  and  of  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  the  hospitals.  Nevertheless  the  product 
stacks  up,  a  supply  without  a  demand.  There  are  several  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  A  member  of  the  committee  claps  her 
hands  and  says,  "We'll  have  a  sale."  The  furniture  is  moved 
from  a  drawing  room  and  cards  are  sent  out.  The  goods  of 
the  handicapped  are  collected  and  set  out  like  wedding  pre- 
sents. No  one,  not  even  the  maker  of  the  goods,  knows  what 
price  to  set  upon  his  wares.  There  is  no  competition,  no  over- 
head to  compute,  no  standard  of  workmanship  other  than  that 
insisted  upon  by  the  teacher,  who  being  socially  therapeutic 
first,  gages  the  trade  secondarily.  It  is  pathos  that  barks  the 
sale.  The  waste  and  futility  of  the  performance  are  appalling. 
Twenty  chairmen  of  twenty  committees  disarranging,  twenty 
drawing  rooms  every  Christmas  and  Easter  and  netting  the 
cost  of  trie-efforts  of^one  of  these  persons,  intelligently  directed, 
is  a  thriftless  proceeding.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  same 
women  are  likely  to  be  of  superior  ability.  They  are  chosen 
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to  serve  as  committeemen  either  because  of  their  own  proved 
capacity  or  because  of  their  affiliation  with  the  ablest  families 
of  the  city. 

A  slight  improvement  upon  the  drawing  room  method  is  the 
table  in  a  department  store.  One  woman  is  chosen  by  the  rest 
of  her  committee  to  beg  of  the  manager  of  Lacy's  a  good  loca- 
tion near  the  door.  Past  this  table  go  purchasers  who,  either 
knowing  or  not  knowing  what  they  want,  are  looking  for  it 
and  who  are  suddenly  confronted  by  their  duty.  They  buy 
an  article  conscientiously  and  the  proceeds  go  toward  the 
deficits  of  charity.  This  is  no  indictment  of  the  wares  offered, 
but  of  the  extravagance  of  effort  in  their  marketing.  Here  is 
a  sentimental  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  entrepreneur. 

Another  manner  of  marketing  common  to  many  organiza- 
tions is  the  show-case  method.  Usually  the  drawing  room  sale 
or  the  department  store  table  is  supplementary  to  this.  The 
latter  are  attempted  only  seasonally  while  the  former  goes 
forward  all  of  the  time.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  organi- 
zation headquarters  or  as  frequently  in  the  workroom  itself 
there  are  on  display  for  sale  the  finished  products  of  the  work- 
room. These  are  in  cases  or  in  cupboards  or  in  similar  con- 
venient show  places.  Visitors  to  the  organization  are  usually 
much  interested  in  the  work  as  a  project  and  feel  some  com- 
punction to  buy.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  they  buy  always  out 
of  compunction.  When  the  wares  are  attractive,  as  often 
they  are,  the  visitors  buy  eagerly  and  leave  orders  for  more. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  complaint  of  many  organizations  that 
their  buying  public  is^  limited  to  their  patrons,  their  friends, 
supporters  and  visitors.  The  weaving  and  basketry  of  the 
blind,  often  very  beautiful,  is  bought,  not  necessarily  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  weaving  and  basketry,  but  by  those 
tvho  are  interested  in  the  blind.  The  handsome  embroideries 
of  the  foreign  women  working  under  class  tutelage  are  more 
apt  to  be  seen  and  bought  by  the  promoters  of  the  work  and 
their  friends  than  by  women  in  the  market  for  handsome 
embroideries.  It  is  the  friends  of  the  deaf,  often  deaf  them- 
selves, who  drop  in  at  the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  the 
Hard-of- Hearing  and  buy  the  needlework  and  novelties  made 
and  sent  in  by  lonely  deaf  women  from  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  true  of  practically  every  organization  of  the  handi- 
capped ;  of  all  perhaps,  except  those  who  have  strongly  en- 
trenched themselves  in  a  specific  field,  as  the  cripples  have  in 
trousseau  embroidery,  or  as  the  old  men  and  women  have  in 
wooden  toys,  the  Jewish  tuberculous  in  the  making  of  hospital 
garments,  and  the  blind  in  the  making  of  brooms.  In  the 
development  of  these  industries,  the  eye  has  been  on  the 
market,_the  workers  and  the  organizations  being  such  that 
production  could  be  fairly  uniform. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  production  by  handicapped 
workers  is  irregular  in  quantity  and  in  kind.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  extremely  limited  clientele  of  friends  is  all  that  such 
production  can  supply.  The  rugs  in  the  occupational  therapy - 
classes  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  it  is  said,  are  bought  by  the 
nurses  and  doctors  before  they  are  of  the  loom.  Here  the 
output  is  incidental  only.  It  is  the  cure  that  is  sought.  Some- 
times many  patients  have  a  hand  in  the  making  of  one  object, 
and  if  the  resultant  workmanship  is  uneven  the  teacher,  as 
physician,  can  be  none  the  less  glad  that  its  construction  sped 
many  patients  along  the  road  of  recovery. 

As  so  far" described,  it  would  s?em  that  no  successful  effort 
had  been  made  to  put  the  production  and  distribution  of  these 
wares  upon  a  sound  commercial  basis.  This  is  quite  wrong.  The 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  Jewish  Tuberculosis,  for  instance, 
in  addition  to  having  worked  out  an  extremely  modern  and  ef- 


ficient factory  on  as  businesslike  a  basis  as  any  factory  manned 
by  invalids  working  part-time  under  constant  medical  super- 
vision could  approach,  is  building  up  a  mail-order  business 
among  hospitals  as  a  method  of  distribution.  The  Guild  of 
Needle  and  Bobbin  Crafts,  composed  of  organizations  which 
direct  the  work  of  foreign  needlewomen,  is  about  to  launch  a 
selling  and  educational  campaign  throughout  the  country,  for 
it  has  in  mind  that  its  products,  bought  under  American  prices 
for  labor,  must  go  to  a  clientele  well  educated  to  their  value. 
It  will  provide  exhibits  of  needlework  at  museums  and  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Its  eye  is  most  certainly  on  its 
market,  or  rather  its  foresight  is  on  its  market,  for  it  must 
create  its  own. 

The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  maintains  the  Crawford  Shops  in  which  old  men 
and  women  make  toys,  children's  dresses  and  like  things.  It  ex- 
pects a  twenty-thousand  dollar  business  this  year.  The  Y.  W. 
O.  A.  needlework  shop  has  had  a  flourishing  business  for  some 
years  in  a  good  business  district,  where  it  sells  on  a  commission 
basis  the  supervised  work  of  its  many  women  consignors: 
women's  apparel  (dresses,  blouses,  lingerie,  sweaters  and  milli- 
nery) and  the  stock  in  trade  of  gift-shops  (lamp-shades,  favors, 
desk-sets  and  toilet  articles)  the  making  and  marketing  of 
which  has  supported  a  small  army  of  ingenious  women  through- 
out the  country  in  recent  years.  It  is  indeed  the  advent  of  the 
gift-shop,  or  at  least  its  rapid  development  to  meet  the  sophisti- 
cated needs  of  the  modern  shopper,  that  is  the  third  factor  in 
this  marketing  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gift-shop  is 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  outlook  for  establishment  of  an 
open  market  for  the  products  of  handicapped  workers.  Such  a 
shop,  which  sells  an  object  because  of  its  individuality,  is  the 
normal  outlet  for  the  wares  of  a  worker  who  can  never  aspire 
to  quantity  production  but  who  has  to  rely  for  profit  on  the 
rarity  of  the  object  which  he  creates. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  those  in  New 
York  who  are  interested  in  the  handicapped  that  there  would 
be  great  profit  in  time,  energy,  and  money  if  the  products  of 
the  handicapped  might  be  marketed  in  one  place,  under  one 
management.  The  consolidated  market,  no  matter  where 
located,  would  automatically  increase  the  custom  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  any  one  group.  Those  interested  in  the  blind  are  un- 
interested (if  they  are  uninterested)  in  the  cripples  only  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  confronted  by  the  problem  of 
cripples.  The  friends  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  halt,  the 
convalescent  would  come  together  in  a  consolidated  market. 
Under  such  a  plan,  expenses  could  be  pooled,  overhead  be  de- 
creased and  the  marketplace  located  in  a  good  shopping  dis- 
trict. The  patronage  would  then  be  no  longer  limited  to  friends 
and  friends  of  friends  of  the  work,  but  would  include  its 
fair  share  of  the  shopping  public,  compelled  not  by  social 
conscience,  but  by  window  displays.  Selling  would  not  be  a 
function  of  the  visitors'  guide,  but  of  trained  saleswomen. 
Buying  could  be  done  economically.  The  virtues  of  the  scheme 
multiply  as  one  thinks  them  over.  Many  of  them  have  been 
demonstrated  already  in  the  Woman's  Exchange  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  gift-shop.  These  highly  successful  shops  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  to  deal  with  handicapped  workers  although 
their  original  purpose  was  to  help  only  handicapped  women. 
Usually  if  the  consignor  is  not  at  present  handicapped,  it  is 
because-  of  her  success  in  steering  out  of  her  handicap  through 
this  narrow  but  navigable  business  channel. 

The  New  York  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  paid  out 
to  consignors  in  its  last  fiscal  year  $179,649.14,  net.  From  its 
inception  in  May,  1878,  to  March,  1921,  it  paid  to  consignors 
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$285,863.24.  Within  the  last  year,  or  rather  during  seven 
months  of  last  year,  its  business  amounted  to  $285,863.24. 
For  five  months  of  the  year  it  occupied  small  quarters  pending 
the  completion  of  its  own  building,  and  therefore  was  cut  off 
from  the  best  source  of  income,  its  restaurant  and  cake-shop. 
These  figures  are  given  as  indication  of  the  volume  of  business 
that  could  accrue  to  a  consolidation  under  strategic  manage- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  success  of  a  consolidated  market  will  rest 
in  its  management  and  organization.  It  may  work  out  that 
each  organization  entering  the  consolidation  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  delegate  to  the  market  board,  despite  the  fact 
that  most  workers  prefer  small  boards.  The  point  is  stressed 
by  many  workers  that  the  market  should  be  consolidated 
rather  than  cooperative,  if  the  difference  is  clear — a  primary 
organization  rather  than  a  secondary  one  subject  to  the  perils 
of  cooperation.  It  may  work  out — and  this  scheme  seems  in 
the  minds  of  some  directors  to  be  preferable — that  the  market 
will  arise  as  a  totally  new  organization,  responsible  to  none 
other,  separately  financed  and  separately  run.  Its  sole  relation 
to  the  producer  will  be  that  of  a  buyer ;  that  is,  it  will  stand 
in  relationship  to  the  buyer  as  the  needlework  shops  and  the 
women's  exchanges  stand  to  their  consignors.  If  this  program 
should  work  out,  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in 
various  quarters  that  the  work-room  should  be  in  the  same 
building  as  the  market  would  not  follow.  Those  who  suggest 
this  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  public  might  in  this  way  be 
legitimately  stimulated  to  aid  the  enterprise.  Their  argument 
is  countered,  however,  by  those  who  say  that  work-space  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive  in  a  location  desirable  for  a  market, 
and  also  by  those  who  speak  for  the  home-bound. 

The  requisites  of  the  manager,  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  would  rest,  are  twofold.  It  is 
usually  agreed  upon  that  this  person  must  be  first  a  business 
man  or  woman,  and  secondarily  a  social  worker.  In  a  big 
concern  the  relationship  with  the  workers  would  be  carried 
by  the  teachers  and  social  workers  of  the  organization,  but  if 
the  social  point  of  view  were  missing  in  the  director  he  might 
easily  flounder  in  discouragements.  On  the  other  hand  the 
missionary  spirit  alone  will  never  see  him  through  difficult 
financial  problems.  Since  the  aim  is  to  make  the  maximum 


amount  of  money  for  the  consigning  organization,  the  manage- 
ment will  have  to  take  heavier  liabilities  than  its  purely  com- 
mercial rival  finds  it  necessary  to  take.  The  business  manager 
will  have  to  be  a  well  paid  executive  with  business  imagination 
who  can  turn  into  capital  the  peculiar  abilities  of  his  workmen. 
Where  most  managers  find  the  people  to  make  a  marketable 
product,  he  will  have  to  seek  and  create  a  marketable  product 
which,  with  training,  his  already  chosen  employe  is  able  to 
make.  He  will  have  to  accept  certain  wage  losses  as  inevitable, 
and  carry  some  profitable  certainties  to  offset  them:  a  food 
market,  a  restaurant,  a  department  of  children's  clothing.  He 
will  probably  stabilize  his  market  income  as  the  Woman's 
Exchange  has  done,  by  office  rents  from  the  extra  space  in  his 
building.  But  having  entered  the  field  he  can  no  longer  sell 
wares  at  a  price  which  ignores  the  general  market.  If  rugs 
made  by  the  blind  have  a  much  higher  labor  cost  than  rugs 
made  by  the  sighted,  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. In  those  articles  in  which,  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
supply  of  labor  quantitative  production  is  profitable,  he  will 
have  to  work  toward  a  decrease  in  variety.  In  the  other 
division  of  his  produce,  the  gift-shop  wares,  eligible  for  sale 
because  of  their  distinction,  he  will  have  to  present  first  of  all 
a  marketable  product,  the  superior  worth  of  which,  not  an 
undercut  price,  is  inducement  to  the  buyer. 

One  has  to  visit  the  work  rooms  of  these  workers  to  know 
how  important  a  thing  is  their  labor.  It  is  the  divorce  of 
work  who  discovers  her  sweet  and  companionable  virtues.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  on  Blackwells  Island  a  cellist  from  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  who  after  the  thrilling,  full  life  of 
the  orchestra,  spent  four  years  sitting  by  his  hospital  bed,  doing 
nothing,  until  he  was  found  by  the  occupational  teacher  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.  The  instances  are  endless. 
Such  a  consolidation  of  organizations  cannot  be  considered  for 
purely  sentimental  reasons.  The  project  is  a  piece  of  thrift  in 
organization.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  near-sentimental 
thoughts  than  adorn  the  idea.  If  you  scorn  the  figure  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  you  may  nevertheless  rejoice  that  the  desolate 
no  longer  sits  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  if  that  be  the 
utmost  in  desolation.  Nor  is  he  encouraged  to  sell  pencils  in 
a  subway  station.  To  a  public  that  is  being  educated  to 
recognize  the  distinction,  he  is  no  longer  disabled,  but  handi- 
capped. 


Forgiveness 

Stung  by  a  spiteful  wasp, 
I  let  him  go  life  free; 

That  proved  the  difference 
In  him  and  me. 

For,  had  I  killed  my  foe, 
It  had  proved   me  at  once 

The  stronger  wasp,  and  no 
More  difference. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DAVIES. 

-From  The  Captive  Lion  and  Other  Poems, 
Published  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 


Mr.  Zero 

The  Man  Who  Feeds  the  Hungry 

By  W^illiam  L.  Ghenery 


URBAIN  LEDOUX  is  unconventional.  The  un- 
known man  who  attained  a  flash  of  fame  by 
using  a  trick  from  the  bag  of  devices  made 
historic  in  anti-slavery  agitation  of  three  quarters 

of    a    century    ago    cannot    be    measured    by    the    familiar 

standards  of  social  reform  or  of  statesmanship.    Social  workers 

are  concerned  about  types 

and  statesmen  are  interest- 
ed in  policies.  To  both  of 

these  "Mr.  Zero"  of  the 

Boston    Commons    is    an 

Ishmaelite.  He  came  from 

the  desert  land  they  do  not 

understand.     He  seems  to 

care    only    about    humari 

need.     To  men  who  are 

hungry  and  homeless  and 

desperate  he  has  appeared 

as     a     Samaritan.       He 

actually     feeds     hundreds 

and  thousands  in  the  early 

hours    of     the     morning 

while    others    who    know 

more  about  unemployment 

are  sleeping.     His  works 

entitle  him  to  under- 
standing. 

When  Mr.  Zero  moved 

onward  to  New  York 
and,  despite  the  silly  op- 
position of  the  municipal 

authorities,  last  week  en- 
deavored to  repeat  the  im- 
promptu pageant  of  Boston 
Commons,  he  seemed  to 
be  a  new  agitator,  a 
leader  of  the  unemployed 
competing  perhaps  with 
the  chieftains  of  the  ho- 
boe's  unions  or  with  the 
I.  W.  W.  Conservative 
labor  leaders  saw  in  him  a 
dangerous  character  and 

immediately  they  were  as  alarmed  as  were  those  other  pillars 
of  society  who  rejoiced  when  on  a  memorable  night  the  New 
York  police  harried  and  drove  the  masses  of  unfed  men  who 
sought  to  share  Mr.  Zero's  bounty  near  the  Public  Library. 
The  appearance  of  the  man  also  gave  countenance  to  suspicion 
of  sophistication.  A  bulky  figure  and  the  orator's  emotional 
face  are  his.  The  flannel  shirt,  the  worn  gray  suit,  and  most 
of  all  the  tauny  umbrella  rudely  embroidered  with  red  hearts 
and  the  legend  "Lift  Up  Your  Heart,"  repeated  on  every  rib 
of  cloth,  seemed  to  be  the  parts  of  a  studied  picture  . 

I  sought  accordingly  to  satisfy  myself  about  his  sincerity, 
and  so  I  asked:  "How  did  you  acquire  the  name,  'Mr.  Zero'?" 
He  laughed.  "That,"  he  said,  "was  the  trick  of  a  smart 
Irishman.  I  was  feeding  the  men  in  the  park  one  day  and 
some  of  the  boys  wanted  to  know  my  name.  I  tild  them  it  did 
not  matter.  'What  do  you  care  about  my  name  ?'  I  said.  'I  am 
just  a  man  who  is  feeding  you.  I  am  nothing.  Don't  think 
of  me.'  The  Irishman  said:  'I  have  got  your  number.  I 
know  who  you  are.  If  you  are  nothing,  your  number  is  zero. 
You  are  Mr.  Zero.'  That  joke  stuck  and  I  became  Mr. 
Zero." 

The  explanation  is  explicable  when  one  learns  that   Mr. 


URBAIN   LEDOUX  AS  DRAWN   FOR  THE  SURVEY  BY  JOSEPH  STELLA 


Ledoux  is  a  Bahaist,  a  member  of  a  Buddhist  sect,  the  end 
of  whose  religion  is  a  pursuit  of  nothingness  by  merging  indi- 
viduality with  the  infinite. 

I  had,  then,  a  token  of  his  sincerity,  but  that  made  the 
man  himself  more  difficult  to  understand.  For  his  early 
life  composed  the  story  of  a  typically  successful  Amer- 
ican. By  the  time  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  was 
made  an  American  consul. 
He  was  rapidly  advanced 
and  while  still  in  the  early 
twenties  he  had  devised 
for  keeping  governmental 
records  a  system  which 
had  brought  him  fame. 
Elihu  Root  as  secretary  of 
state  had  sought  to  stay 
his  resignation.  He  had 
lectured  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  earned  the  ap- 
proval of  the  authorities. 
He  had  turned  to  private 
business  and  been  awarded 
a  large  income.  The  ma- 
terial details  of  his  record 
only  added  to  the  mystery 
of  the  man.  How  did  it 
happen  that  a  Yankee  con- 
sul had  turned  Buddhist? 
I  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion in  the  restful  quiet  of 
a  friend's  library.  Some  of 
what  he  said  to  me  there 
is  understandable  only  to 
those  who  are  mystics  in 
religion;  but  every  reli- 
gion has  its  mystics.  In 
a  sense  men  caught  by  a 
vision  of  spiritual  life 
seem  slightly  mad  to  those 
who  are  firmly  bound  in 
the  toil  of  circumstance. 
Tolstoy  even  to  his  wife 

seemed  mad.  Jean  d'Arc,  who  heard  voices  from  God  and 
changed  the  course  of  French  history,  was  burned  as  a  witch. 
Such  things  must  be  remembered  as  one  listens  to  Urbain 
Ledoux. 

"I  was  consecrated  to  loving  service  five  years  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Zero  simply. 

"How  did  it  happen  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  was  a  case  of  expanding  consciousness,  of  a  French 
Canadian  boy  moving  on  to  other  things.  The  climax  came 
one  night  in  Brussels.  A  dinner  was  given  in  my  honor  by  a 
group  of  internationalists  and  I  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
picture  the  goal  for  which  we  were  striving.  I  made  a  good 
speech  and  the  company  applauded. 

"Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  sat  by  me.  When  the  applause 
died  away  he  turned  to  me  and  said  quietly  'It  is  very  beauti- 
ful but  it  is  impossible  until  you  transform  human  nature.' 
His  words  shocked  and  chilled  me  as  a  stream  of  cold  water 
paralyzes  an  athlete  just  completing  the  effort  of  his  life. 
Peace,  internationalism,  were  impossible  until  I  transformed 
human  nature ! 

"I  went  back  to  my  hotel  and  threw  open  the  window  of 
my  room.  The  moon  was  full  and  the  white  light  made  the 
city-  beautiful.  'It  is  impossible  until  you  transform  human 
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nature,'  sounded  through  my  being  like  a  sentence  of  doom. 
I  looked  out  the  window  and  exclaimed :  'Good  God,  is  it 
so?'  The  beauty  of  the  night  possessed  me  and  the  message 
came — 'Who  wills  can.'  A  great  peace  came  over  me,  a 
Brahmic  peace.  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  and  slept  quietly 
for  hours.  I  was  another  man." 

That  episode  did  not  end  Urbain  Ledoux'  preaching  of 
peace.  He  continued  to  work  in  this  country  until  the  war 
came  and  he  understood  that  active  .pacifism  meant  confine- 
ment in  jail.  It  seemed  to  be  useless  to  try  to  breast  that 
great  stream  of  opinion  and  feeling  and  so  the  man  who  had 
evolved  from  a  follower  of  Mark  Hanna  to  worship  in  the 
school  of  neo-Buddhism  decided  to  escape  the  world.  He 


felt  impotent  and  renunciation  alone  seemed  to  be  a  refuge. 

"I  started  for  the  West,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  friend  in  Yuma 
and  I  thought  I  would  lose  myself  there.  The  sky  above 
Yuma  is  cloudless.  Nowhere  do  the  stars  seem  nearer.  In 
such  a  place  I  could  identify  myself  with  the  infinite.  I 
passed  through  New  York  on  my  way  and  again  the  vision 
came  to  me.  I  was  in  a  hotel  and  as  I  lay  awake  suddenly 
I  knew  my  duty.  I  got  up  at  three  o'clock  and  walked  out 
in  the  street.  I  went  to  the  Bowery.  The  wretched  men 
there  needed  me.  Not  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  Yuma 
but  in  the  midst  of  men  was  my  call  to  service.  That  is 
where  I  became  interested  in  the  unemployed." 

Such  is  Urbain  Ledoux. 


Mexico  Righting  Herself 


By  Henry  Bruere 


IN  the  Lloyd-George  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  a 
formula  for  the  settlement  of  unrest  in  and  regarding 
Mexico.  The  formula  involves  the  complete  friendly 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  That  adjustment  seems  mutually  desired.  It 
is  now  under  discussion.  There  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  procedure.  The  Washington  government  wishes  certain 
assurances.  They  will  tell  you  in  Mexico  that  it  is  politi. 
cally  impossible  for  a  Mexican  government  to  promise  a 
course  of  future  behavior,  as  a  condition  of  international 
settlement.  But,  it  is  implied,  there  are  other  ways  of  ac- 
cepting the  substance  of  some  such  program  without  hurting 
national  pride.  This  is  the  talk  of  private  citizens.  Obre- 
gon  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  substituting  performance  for 
promises. 

"What  sort  of  man  isObregon?"  "Will  he  last?"  These 
are  sure  to  be  among  the  questions  of  inquiring  Americans 
when  you  tell  them  that  you  have  recently  returned  from 
Mexico.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  questions  that  leap  quickest 
to  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  situation.  For  Mexico  is  in 
that  time  in  the  childhood  of  nations  when  leadership  is  the 
crucial  factor  in  national  progress.  And  the  ability  of  a 
leader  to  keep  long  enough  at  work  to  achieve  results  is  the 
requisite  of  success. 

I  cannot  give  an  intimate  analysis  of  President  Obregon. 
I  have  twice  talked  with  him,  and  have  heard  many  opinions 
of  him  based  on  more  intimate  knowledge.  I  would  say  that 
he  is  solid.  That  he  is  self-confident  and  not  too  imagina- 
tive. He  does  not  seem  to  have  illusions  about  the  possibility 
of  quick  social-political  changes  in  his  country.  He  knows 
enough%  about  the  habits  of  thought  and  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  be  able  to  analyze  his  problems  in  the  light  of 
reality.  He  is  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Mexico  can 
live  in  isolation,  if  need  be,  which  distorted  the  judgment 
of  some  of  his  transitory  predecessors.  He  has  definite  ob- 
jectives in  mind  and  he  moves  steadily  toward  them. 

Obregon  wants  peace  and  progress  for  his  country,  built, 
however,  on  familiar  foundations,  and,  if  necessary,  reached 
through  compromise  and  adjustment.  Obviously,  he  is  more 
interested  in  getting  started  than  in  "starting  something." 
You  do  not  read  flamboyant  proclamations  of  what  Obregon 
is  going  to  do,  such  as  used  to  be  the  chief  reward  of  patience 
with  the  Mexican  government  in  its  trials.  You  read,  in- 
stead, of  things  begun  in  the  way  of  national  settlement. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  lot  of  official  talk  of  intentions,  such 


as  office  holders  everywhere  emit.  But  Obregon  does  not 
devote  much  time  to  cheer  leading. 

Obregon  is  lasting.  There  is  no  other  possible  answer  to 
the  second  o(  my  questions.  He  has  no  rivals,  except  in  his 
official  family,  and  they  will  wait.  He  is  not  kept  uneasy 
by  revolutionary  captains,  threatening  his  prestige  with  a 
possible  military  success  now  and  then.  He  has  back  of  him 
the  best  fighting  men  in  his  country,  the  Yaqui  Indians.  They 
have  come  down,  in  substantial  numbers,  from  his  native 
state  Sonora,  in  the  north,  to  keep  him  at  his  ease  in  the 
capital  city.  He  has  a  classical  reputation  as  a  military  gen- 
ius, not  of  the  heroic  type  but  sufficiently  respect-compelling. 
His  people  wish  him  to  succeed  because  they  are  through 
with  fighting  and  disillusioned  with  miracle  promisers. 

If  hobgoblins  perch  on  the  stately  bed-posts  of  the  presi- 
dential couch  at  Chapultepec,  f  imagine  that  one  of  them 
answers  to  the  name  of  Article  27 — the  article  in  the  Car- 
ranza  Constitution  that  vests  in  the  nation  title  to  subsoil 
deposits  of  mineral  oil.  It  is  true  that  another  article  of 
the  constitution,  Article  14,  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  shall  not  have  retroactive  effect.  The  owners 
of  oil  lands  acquired  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  consti- 
tution were  not  much  comforted  by  the  assurances  of  Article 
14.  The  danger  of  possible  confication  worried  them. 

In  Mexico  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  decision  cannot  give 
finality  to  a  construction  of  a  constitutional  question.  It 
can  apply  the  constitution  to  a  particular  case,  but  it  may 
make  a  differing  application  to  a  later  case.  Precedent  is 
not  binding.  The  construction  of  the  constitution  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress.  It  must  do  so  by  legislative  enact- 
ment which  controls  until  amended  or  rescinded.  Congress 
was  forever  considering  the  question  but  without  final  reso- 
lution. The  government,  past  and  present,  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  confiscation,  but  confiscation 
still  remained  possible.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
precise  effect  of  its  provisions,  Article  27  became  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  Mexico's  international  rela- 
tions, especially  with  the  United  States. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  much  fevered  dis- 
cussion of  the  famous  article  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
The  orators  and  the  scribes  zealously  ventilated  their  senti- 
ments, real  and  dissembled,  regarding  it.  There  are  a  dozen 
volumes  on  the  subject  from  every  viewpoint.  The  subject 
reaches  back  into  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish 
crown  in  Mexico.  It  goes  deep  into  the  hearts  of  many 
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patriotic  Mexicans,  who  feel  that  a  great  national  resource 
was  wrongfully  given  over  into  private  hands.  But  it  is  in 
private  hands  under  titles  that  were  lawfully  acquired.  In 
their  hands  it  has  become  a  great  sourer  of  immediate  na- 
tional revenue.  The  question  of  ownership  seems  less  urgent 
than  the  question  of  national  benefit.  There  is  no  intention 
apparent  to  nationalize  the  industry. 

In  June  there  was  talk  in  the  United  States  of  a  tariff 
against  oil,  including,  of  course,  and  especially  aimed  at  Mexi- 
can oil.  A  little  later  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Mexican 
government  to  increase  the  export  duties  on  oil.  They  were 
substantially  increased.  There  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised  by 
the  oil  companies.  They  could  not,  would  not,  go  on.  The 
price  of  oil,  scuttling  back  to  pre-war  levels,  could  not  bear 
the  added  tax.  The  business  of  exporting  oil  would  stop! 
It  did  stop,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Up  to  July  of  this  year,  the  oil  exports  were  yielding  a 
revenue  at  the  rate  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  million  pesos  a 
year,  out  of  a  total  government  income  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  million  pesos.  The  government  especially  needed  the 
oil  revenue  at  this  time  because  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
mining  and  other  tax  yielding  industry.  After  the  new  ex- 
port tax  went  into  effect  there  was  less  talk  of  the  need  of 
an  American  tariff  on  oil,  but  there  was  a  conference  in 
Mexico  City  between  President  Obregon  and  the  heads  of 
the  interested  American  oil  companies  having  wells  an  Mex- 
ico. There  was,  it  is  reported,  a  full  discussion,  followed 
by  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  tax  question.  Perhaps  Ar- 
ticle 27  was  referred  to.  The  production  of  oil  was  resumed. 

During  the  period  of  the  controversy  over  taxes  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  supreme  court  judges  into  consultation  to 
learn  their  views  on  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
affecting  the  oil  question.  A  little  later  the  Supreme  Court 
in  deciding  a  case  involving  Article  27  held  that  it  had  no 
retroactive  effect,  that  is  to  say  did  not  upset  titles  acquired 
before  May  i,  1917,  when  the  new  constitution  became  law. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  lay  down  the  general  rule  of 
construction  for  administrative  guidance.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  will  of  Obregon  will  prevail  there.  The 
Mexican  Congress  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  putty  in  the  hands 
of  the  president.  It  has  its  own  views,  and  its  own  indi- 
vidual political  fences  to  look  after.  Some  of  these  fences 
have  been  built  of  promises  to  pour  the  wealth  of  Mexico's 
natural  resources  into  the  lap  of  the  people.  Oil  is  the  out- 
standing, dramatic  token  of  this  wealth.  There  will  be  dis- 
cussion, doubtless,  delay.  Yet  the  nation  needs  revenue  and 
international  goodwill.  These  considerations  will  have  their 
influence.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  president  will  have  smooth 
sailing,  but  I  believe  that  with  time  the  Mexican  government 
will  definitely  close  the  door  to  confiscation. 

Internationally  the  most  talked  of  problem  is  administra- 
tive "moralization."  That  is  the  Spanish  phrase.  It  means 
official  integrity.  Mexico  as  self-conscious  over  the  ease  with 
which  certain  public  officials  have  got  rich  in  office.  There 
is  a  growing  disapproval  of  official  venality.  In  the  railways, 
for  example,  which  are  operated  by  the  government,  Obregon 
has  appointed  a  managing  committee  with  special  instructions 
to  put  an  end  to  purchased  favors.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  making  good  use  of  the  controllership  established  dur- 
ing the  Carranza  regime  by  American  accountants  to  keep 
government  funds  for  public  uses.  It  will  take  a  good  deal 
of  determined  energy  to  weed  out  immorality  in  public  ad- 
ministration. There  are  reputations  to  be  won  in  Mexico 
for  distinguished  and  disinterested  public  service  in  the  face 
of  abundant  opportunities  for  self-enrichment. 


The  agrarian  and  educational  problems  are,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  social  problems  of  Mexico.  In  the  cities  an  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  education  and  there  are  plans  for  a 
national  school  system.  Something  is  being  done  with  re- 
gard to  breaking  up  the  latlfundias,  the  large  estates.  Subdi- 
visions have  been  enforced  and  attempts  made  to  colonize 
ex-soldiers  on  them.  Progress  is  slow  because  the  peon  does 
not  yearn  for  proprietorship,  although,  according  to  our  way 
of  thinking  he  should  do  so.  The  reason  is  that  the  native 
Mexican  is  not,  in  matters  of  property,  an  individualist.  He 
is  a  communist  not  as  the  result  of  recent  Bolshevist  agita- 
tion, but  from  centuries  of  habit.  He  lives  with  his  fellows 
in  a  village  and  finds  nothing  to  envy  in  the  lot  of  the  Kansas 
farmer  who  surveys  his  broad  fields  in  happy  isolation.  The 
Mexican  is  a  mixer,  and  to  mix,  not  having  a  Ford  and  often 
not  even  a  burro,  he  must  live  close  by.  He  uses  his  fields, 
not  for  wealth,  but  for  subsistence.  There  is  no  sense  in 
raising  more  than  you  need.  If  some  one  will  give  him  what 
he  needs  and  wishes  him  to  work  on  a  big  plantation  where 
fruit  or  cotton  is  raised  for  sale,  he  is  willing.  The  small 
fanner  is  not  unknown  but  he  is  not  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  Only  a  floating  rib,  perhaps.  Because  the  govern- 
ment has  no  funds  to  pay  for  lands  and  its  bonds  are  not 
acceptable  the  acquisition  of  the  big  estates  for  subdivision 
is  slow  for  the  government  and  painful  to  the  present  owners. 
Eventually  there  will  doubtless  be  a  general  system  of  small 
proprietorships  in  Mexico.  For  the  present,  progress  will 
take  the  form  of  substituting  a  benevolent  government  as 
landlord  for  the  former  feudalistic  hacendado.  I  have  not 
visited  any  of  the  experimental  settlements  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  government  but  what  I  have  heard  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  peon  is  not  as  eager  for  his  little  farm  as 
his  well  wishers  would  like  him  to  be.  The  land  question 
is  none  the  less  the  great  challenge  to  Mexican  statesmanship. 
The  peon  will  remain  a  peon  until  through  his  farm  he  con- 
nects with  the  enterprise  and  progress  of  the  rest  of  civili- 
zation. Some  disinterested  help  in  the  working  out  of  the 
land  question  will  ultimately  be  welcome  in  Mexico. 

The  government  of  Mexico  will  be  great  that  deals  con- 
structively with  health,  education  and  agriculture.  But  no 
government  can  deal  with  them  until  its  foreign  relations 
are  ordered.  All  these  undertakings  require  funds,  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  current  resources  of  the  nation  to  meet. 
No  internal  development  is  possible  without  improved  trans- 
portation. That  requires  a  settlement  with  the  owners  of 
the  railways  who  have  not  had  control  of  their  properties 
for  six  years  and  who  are  creditors  to  the  government  in 
great  sums.  The  foreign  debt  of  Mexico,  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  after  war  national  debts  of  other  countries,  is 
yet  in  default  and  thus  an  obstacle  to  further  credit.  There 
are  numerous  damage  claims  to  be  settled,  for  destruction 
caused  by  belligerents  during  the  civil  wars.  Obregon  is 
preparing  to  deal  with  all  of  these  problems*  The  most  hope- 
ful indication  of  progress  to  date  is  the  announced  intention 
of  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  representing  the  International  Bank- 
ers' Committee  on  Mexico,  to  visit  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  debt  problem  with  President  Obregon  and 
his  advisers.  Mr.  Lamont  will  be  given  the  most  cordial 
reception  by  the  government  if  the  hospitality  extended  to 
another  recent  distinguished  visitor,  William  G.  McAdoo,  is 
typical.  His  practical  judgment  in  finance  will  be  respected 
and  sought.  Good  will  result  from  his  visit  irrespective  of 
the  possible  working-out  of  a  financial  program  for  the  coun- 
try. It  will,  I  believe,  prove  a  step  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  the  immediate  progress  of  Mexican  affairs. 
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I  have  tried  to  summarize  a  situation  which,  since  it  re- 
lates to  a  great  nation  of  infinite  political,  economic  and  social 
complexities  is  necessarily  incomplete.  There  are  still  grounds 
for  anxiety,  regarding  the  ultimate  outcome.  The  habit  of 
impatience  in  arriving  at  a  juster  social  relation  in  Mexico 
is  still  unsettling.  The  new  order  when  it  is  achieved  will 
not  be  the  promised  land  pictured  by  revolutionary  leaders. 
But  the  old  oppressions  will  not  return.  They  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  Mexican  folk,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  re- 
vived by  those  in  power,  whether  that  power  be  political  or 


economic,  or  a  combination  of  them.  The  revolution  has- 
taught  the  people  many  things  tangible  and  imponderable  as 
well.  The  new  order  might  be  prophetically  characterized 
by  a  mot  attributed  to  Obregon.  Some  one  had  compared 
him  in  strength  with  the  earlier  strong  man  of  Mexico, 
Porfirio  Diaz.  He  confessed  to  some  likeness,  it  is  said. 
"Diaz  and  I  have  something  in  common,"  he  remarked.  "Diaz 
ruled  wielding  a  rod  of  iron  with  his  right  arm  and  holding 
aloft  the  scales  of  Justice  with  his  left.  But  I  have  lost  my 
right  arm  in  the  Revolution." 


Gandhi  and  the  Spinning  Wheel 

A  Sympathizer's  View  of  the  Indian  Revolution 

By  Taraknath  Das 


spinning  wheel  is  deciding  India's  destiny  to- 
day. It  is  a  new  agent  of  revolution  through  which 
British  occupation  will  be  made  less  profitable.  The 
spinning  wheel  is  the  national  emblem  of  the  "re- 
public of  India"  yet  unborn.  Indeed,  in  southern  India  six 
districts  have  set  up  an  independent  state  which  does  not 
recognize  colonial  control,  and  the  national  flag  with  the 
spinning  wheel  upon  it  is  waving  there. 

The  program  of  boycott  of  British  cloth  from  the  Indian 
market  has  become  so  successful  that  foreign  goods  are  lying 
piled  up  on  Indian  wharfs  undelivered  and  Lancashire  mer- 
chants and  employes  have  already  made  representations  to  the 
British  Parliament.  British  government  officials  in  India  are 
employing  agents  to  counteract  the  movement.  A  confidential 
circular  of  the  British  government  throws  some  light  on  the 
situation : 

All  officials  subordinate  to  collector  and  district  magistrate, 
are  desired  to  take  steps  to  make  known  among  the  people  that 
inasmuch  as  India  produces  less  than  her  population  requires, 
a  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  and  its  destrucion  or  export  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  serious  rise  in  prices  which  may  lead  to 
disorder  and  looting  and  that  these  consequences  will  be  the 
result,  not  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  government,  but  of 
Mr.  Gandhi's  campaign. 

But  the  great  leader  of  the  Indian  revolution  is  not  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  there  might  be  serious  shortage  of  cloth  supply 
in  India  if  there  were  not  a  constructive  program  for  produc- 
tion of  Indian  cloth.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  build 
up  the  Indian  cotton  industry,  he,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  has  distributed  broadcast  spinning 
wheels  to  Indian  homes  so  that  men,  women,  and  children  in 
every  family  will  spin  thread  and  with  the  handlooms  will 
make  cloth  to  clothe  the  population.  Moreover,  to  meet  the 
problem  of  rise  of  price  of  piece-goods  he  has  made  contracts 
with  the  Indian  producers  and  merchants  against  profiteering 
at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  people.  India  is  in  revolution. 

And  a  strange  sort  of  revolution  it  is  that  is  being  staged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  strangeness  is  due  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  Last  December  he  appeared  before 
the  All-India  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Nagpur,  with  his 
program  of  non-violent  opposition  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  non-cooperation  with  it,  a  program  looking  toward 
complete  self-government  for  the  people  of  his  country.  He 
presented  his  resolution,  which  read: 

The  object  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  is  the  attainment 
of  Swaraj  [self-government]  by  the  people  of  India  by  all 
peaceful,  and  legitimate  means. 

After   debate  and   amendments,   all   of   which   were   later 


withdrawn,  the  resolution  was  put  to  vote,  province  by  prov- 
ince, and  carried  unanimously- — only  two  persons  out  of 
thirty  thousand  dissenting.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
people  had  set  out  to  achieve  national  independence  not  by 
the  sword  but  by  the  spirit.  After  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, there  were  speeches,  one  of  which,  by  Mohamed.  AH,  a 
Mohamedan  who  with  his  brother  Saukat  is  today  aiding 
Gandhi  by  every  means  in  his  power,  reads  as  follows: 

This  is  the  last  Congress  that  will  meet  in  India.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  a  Parliament  of  a  free  nation.  India  must  be 
ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  suffering  so  that  she  may  be  free, 
and  by  peaceful  means. 

It  is  a  strange  trio  that  is  leading  the  strange  revolution: 
the  little  frail  ascetic,  Gandhi,  worn  by  much  fasting,  with 
his  gentle  manner  and  soft  voice  but  iron  will ;  and  the  big 
bluff  hearty  Mohamedans— fire-eaters  both,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve some  accounts  of  them — but  pledged  to  uphold  the 
program  of  absolute  non-violence.  But  it  is  Gandhi — 
called  by  courtesy  Saint — who  is  the  one  to  whom  all  eyes 
turn.  An  Idea,  some  one  has  described  him,  clothed  for  a 
time  in  a  broken  body.  He  is  a  typical  Hindu,  who  wants 
none  of  the  Western  methods,  neither  for  war  nor  for  peace 
— a  holy  man  "in  the  guise  of  a  politician,"  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed it,  who  in  a  world  of  fear  disintegrated  by  hate  says 
to  his  followers:  "Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  those  who 
hate  you  and  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you." 

In  the  introduction  to  his  little  book  Hind  Swaraj  (Indian 
Self-government)  Gandhi  says  of  his  policy: 

It  teaches  the  gospel  of  love  in  place  of  that  of  hate.  It 
replaces  violence  with  self-sacrifice-  It  pits  soul-force  against 
brute-force.  .  .  .  My  booklet  is  a  severe  condemnation  of 
modern  civilization.  It  was  written  in  1908.  My  conviction  is 
deeper  today  than  ever.  I  feel  that  if  India  would  discard 
modern  civilization,  she  would  only  gain  by  so  doing. 

And  what  is  Swaraj? 

According  to  Gandhi,  it  is  the  right  of  a  people  to  manage 
its  own  affairs.  To  the  assertion  that  India  is  not  fit  to 
govern  itself,  he  replies: 

He  who  has  no  right  to  err  can  never  be  forward.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Commons  is  a  history  of  blunders.  Swaraj  can  only 
be  built  upon  the  assumption  that  most  of  what  is  national  is 
on  the  whole  sound. 

This  means  that  back  of  and  above  Swaraj  must  be  Swadeshi 
(one's  own  country)  spirit,  the  spirit  that  is  symbolized  more 
particularly  by  the  wearing  of  the  national  dress  made  of 
Indian  materials,  but  which  means  the  cherishing  of  what- 
ever is  inherent  in  the  development  of  the  national  life. 
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Gandhi  is  leading  his  people  in  a  notable  struggle  for  free- 
dom. He  says: 

We  must  have  no  bloodshed — or  if  it  must  be  shed,  let  it  be 
ours.  We  will  not  harm  our  oppressors.  We  will  not  even  hate 
them. 

In  thus  pleading  for  non-violence,  this  great  leader  says: 

I  do  not  plead  for  India  to  practice  non-violence  because  she 
is  weak.  I  want  her  to  practice  it,  being  conscious  of  her 
strength  and  power!  ...  I  believe  she  has  a  mission  for  the 
world — to  teach  mankind  the  power  of  non-violence — the  power 
of  Right  holding  no  sword  or  bayonet  in  her  hand.  Non- 
violence in  -its  dynamic  condition  means  conscious  suffering. 
It  does  not  mean  submission  to  the  will  of  the  evil  doer,  but 
it  means  putting  one's  whole  soul  against  the  will  of  the  evil 
tyrant. 

Gandhi  would  have  his  people  purchase  their  freedom  with 
the  coin  of  suffering.  To  those  who  know  Indian  history, 
his  "passive  resistance  program"  has  no  element  of  the  un- 
usual. For  many  years  the  Indian  people  have  made  use  of 
this  weapon  when  they  have  wished  to  gain  a  certain  end.  It 
has  not  been  unusual  for  hundreds  of  them  literally  to  sit 
down,  fold  their  hands,  and  wait  until  concessions  were 
granted.  This  weapon  of  conscious  suffering  is  backed  by  a 
program  of  non-cooperation  directed  against  the  alien  govern- 
ment. They  propose  to  gain  their  independence  by  refusing 
to  cooperate  with  this  government. 

In  the  spirit  of  constructive  goodwill  [Gandhi  says  to  his 
people]  refuse  to  help  England  to  make  you  dependent,  to  make 
you  .a  conquered  nation.  Then  after  you  are  free,  open  your 
arms  to  the  English — but  only  in  the  manner  of  men  equal  in 
every  way  to  the  English. 

His  program  may  be  said  to  be  one  that  advocates  at  the  same 
time  both  the  rejection  of  slavery  and  the  achievement  of 
Swaraj.  The  rejection  side  of  it  is  seen  to  be  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied boycott. 

Refuse  to  do  business  with  the  English.  Refuse  to  wear 
English  clothing,  go  not  to  the  English  courts,  take  your  chil- 
dren out  of  the  English  schools,  give  up  all  titles  and  honors, 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  you  by  the  English  government. 
Pay  no  taxes.  Give  up  drinking  and  drug-taking. 

In  short  it  spells  India  for  the  Indians. 

The  rejection  side  of  the  program  is  not  all.  It  has  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side,  and  the  positive  side  of  it 
provides  for  the  building  up  of  a  virile,  independent  India. 
It  promises  a  better  life,  new  life,  and  more  life  for  the  down- 
trodden masses  of  India.  It  means  the  building  of  the  ancient 
village  organization  system,  the  reviving  of  Indian  industries, 
the  creation  of  Indian  arbitration  courts,  the  starting  of  new 
schools — the  opportunity  to  live  as  a  free  nation.  It  means 
the  restoration  of  all  that  makes  for  a  human  freedom  and 
dignity  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  people.  It 
is  a  call  for  the  Indians,  not  to  cooperate  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment, but  to  build  a  new  one.  Like  all  weapons,  non- 
cooperation  is  to  be  laid  aside  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  served 
its  purpose.  Cooperation  with  all  nations  must  come  after 
India  has  proved  her  worth  and  taken  her  rightful  place  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

This  political  movement  of  non-cooperation  has  a  distinctly 
religious  side.  It  puts  into  practical  application  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  Western  people  have  thought 
too  impractical  to  be  used  in  business  and  national  affairs. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Ansari,  general  secretary  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  says  of  the  success  of  the  movement : 

Tolstoi,  the  Russian  and  Thoreau,  the  American  have  very 
lucidly  enunciated  the  principle  of  passive  resistance,  but  it  is 
Gandhi,  the  Indian  patriot  who  has  given  to  these  principles 
concrete  definitive  application  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  and  has 
built  on  them  a  movement  that  has  united  all  classes,  races,  and 
sects  in  India  into  a  new  spiritual  faith  and  made  it  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  an  entire  nation.  .  .  .  Actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  It  is  difficult  for  those  not  in  India  to  realize  the 
great  revolution  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  sir  months 
in  the  mentality  of  the  people.  Take  the  rejection  of  government 


honors.  No  precise  figures  are  available,  but  twenty-five  thou- 
sand to  twenty-six  thousand  titles  have  been  formally  renounced. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  such  renunciation. 
After  the  massacre  .of  Amritsar,  he  wrote  the  viceroy: 

"The  time  has  come  when  badges  of  honor  make  our  shame 
glaring  in  their  incongruous  context  of  humiliation,  and  I  for 
my  part  wished  to  stand  shorn  of  all  special  distictions,  by 
the  side  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who,  for  their  so-called 
insignificance,  are  liable  to  suffer  a  degradation  not  fit  for 
human  beings." 

Mr.  Ansari  reports  that  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
formerly  lived  in  luxury  have  sacrificed  all  to  the  non- 
cooperation  movement ;  that  eminent  lawyers  have  given  up 
their  large  incomes  to  go  about  the  country  preaching  the 
gospel  of  national  freedom.  Most  interesting  to  the  Westerner 
will  be  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  violent  mobs  have  been 
controlled  because  of  the  appeal  made  to  their  higher  nature. 

At  Delhi  station  [he  writes]  I  saw  a  menacing  crowd  of  some 
80,000  quietly  disperse  at  the  bidding  of  a  sixami  after  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  of  their  comrades  had  been  wounded 
and  some  killed  by  soldiers  sent  to  break  up  the  procession. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  occurring  every  day  due  to  the  strength 
and  authority  of  the  non-cooperation  ideal  and  the  love  and 
respect  in  which  their  leaders  are  held. 

That  the  revolution  in  India  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
is  shown  by  recent  dispatches  to  the  effect  that  Gandhi  is 
carrying   out   his    promise   of    direct    action    by    lighting    an 
immense   bonfire  of   foreign  goods   recently   arrived   in   that 
country.     This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  non-cooperation, 
and   is  an  organized   refusal  to  make  use  of  materials,   the 
acceptance  of  which  implies  assistance  of  the  government  that 
has  become  unacceptable.    It  recalls  to  the  mind  of  Americans 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.    To  check  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment in  India,  the  British  authorities  have  adopted  repressive 
measures  and  Gandhi  writes  in  his  magazine  Young  India: 
The  responsibility  for  anarchy,  if  it  does  overtake,  will  rest 
with  the  Indian  government  and  with  those  who  support  it  in 
spite  of  its  wrongs,  not  upon  those  who  refuse  to  perform  its 
wrongs,   not  upon  those  who  refuse  to  perform  the  impossible 
task   of  making  people   forget  vital   wrongs   and   try  to  direct 
their   anger   in   a  proper  channel.   .  .  .     We   are  not  going  to 
tamper  with   the   masses.     They   are   indeed   our   sheet   anchor. 
We    shall    continue    patiently    to   educate    them    politically,    till 
they  are  ready  for  safe  action.     There  need  be  no  mistake  about 
our  goal.     As  soon  as  we  feel  reasonably  sure  of  non-violence 
continuing   among   them   in   spite   of   provoking   executions,   we 
shall  certainly  call  upon  the  sepoy  [Indian  soldier]  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  the  peasantry  to  suspend  payment  of  taxes-     We 
are  hoping  that  the  time  may  never  have  to  come.     We  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  avoid  such  a  serious  step.     But  we 
shall    not   flinch    when    the    moment   comes    and    the    need    has 
arisen. 

That  moment  may  be  nearer  than  many  of  us  now  con- 
ceive. At  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  All-India  National 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Amadabad,  the  home  town  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  in  December,  we  may  hear  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
signing  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence  which  shall  formally 
inaugurate  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  India.  The 
spinning  wheel  shall  have  won. 

It  is  being  recognized  that  a  free  India  is  essential,  if 
world  peace  is  to  be  guaranteed.  Imperialism  is  the  mother 
of  Militarism  and  Landlordism  is  the  mother  of  Imperialism. 
Destruction  of  British  militarism  and  other  militarism  will 
not  only  help  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  and  enable 
India  to  make  her  peculiar  contribution  to  world  politics 
and  world  culture ;  but  it  will  be  perhaps  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  question  of  world  disarmament.  Gandhi,  who 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  able  to  sweep  everything 
before  him,  is  neither  anti-English  nor  anti-European.  He  is 
simply  pro-Indian.  He  stands  for  peace  and  goodwill  among 
nations.  He  frankly  declares: 

We  are  at  war  with  nothing  that  is  good  in  the  world.  In 
protecting  Islam  we  are  protecting  all  religions.  In  protecting 
the  honor  of  India  we  are  protecting  the  honor  of  humanity. 
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SAINT,   NOT   SIR 

LAST  year  the   SURVEY  published   ah   interesting  para- 
graph on  the  success  Patrick  Geddes  had  had  in  inspir- 
ing the  government  of  Palestine  with  a  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibility   for  reconstructing  Jerusalem.       Incidentally   the 
paragraph    noted    the    report   then    current    that   the    British 
city  planner  had  been  made  a  knight.     At  this  late  date  comes 
a  London  correspondent  who  writes  chortlingly:    "Who  told 
you  Patrick  Geddes  was  insulted  with  a  knighthood  ?     He  has 
been  much  amused  by  the  yarn,  and  by  its  acceptance  among 
so  many  of  his  friends." 

MORE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

THE  fight  of  women  to  achieve  equality  before  the  law 
was  actively  resumed  this  week  when  the  National  Wo- 
men's Party  sent  out  a  draft  of  a  blanket  law  to  its  var- 
ious branches.    The  purpose  of  the  model  bill  is  to  remove  all 
of    the    remaining    discriminations    against    women    inherited 
from  the  common  law  and  from  the  statute  law  of  the  period 
prior  to  the  granting  of  equal  suffrage. 
The  draft  is  as  follows: 

Section  i. — Women  shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  under  the  law  as  men,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
suffrage;  holding  of  office  or  any  position  under  the  govern- 
ment, either  state  or  local;  eligibility  to  examination  for  any 
position  affected  by  civil  service  regulations;  freedom  of  con- 
tract; choice  of  domicile,  residence  and  name;  jury  service;  ac- 
quiring, controlling,  holding  and  conveying  property;  ownership 
and  control  of  labor  and  earnings;  care  and  custody  of  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  control  of  earnings  and 
services  of  such  children;  acting  as  executors  or  administrators 
of  estates  of  decedents;  grounds  for  divorce;  becoming  parties 
litigant;  immunities  or  penalties  for  sex  offenses;  quarantine, 
examination  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and  in  all  other  respects. 
Section  2. — This  article  shall  be  construed  as  abrogating  in 
every  respect  the  common  law  disabilities  of  women. 

Section  3. — The  courts,  executive  and  administrative  officers 
shall  make  necessary  rules  and  provisions  to  carry  out  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  this  statute. 

Section  4. — All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  already  enacted  legislation 
designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  sought  in  the  Woman's 
Party  bill.  It  also  announced  from  Washington  that  an 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  would  be 
introdured  an  Congress  by  Senator  Curtis,  the  Republican 
whip,  and  by  Representative  Fess.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  seek  to  safeguard  such  protective  legislation  as 
that  embodied  in  minimum  wage  laws  and  at  the  same  time 
to  eradicate  discrimination  against  women. 

VETERAN  PREFERENCE 

A  COMMITTEE  against  Veteran  Preference  has  been 
formed  in   New  York  this  week.      It  will   conduct   a 
state-wide  campaign   for  the  defeat,  at  its  referendum 
in  November,  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution by  which  war  veterans  would  be  given  an  absolute 
preference  over  all  other  citizens  in   appointment  and   pro- 
motion in  the  civil  service. 

The  amendment,  which  passed  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, would  scrap  the  system  by  which  since  1883  appoint- 
ments to  the  great  majority  of  public  places  in  the  state,  and 
promotions  in  the  service  have  been  made  according  to  merit. 
The  arguments  upon  which  the  new  committee  plans  to 
carry  forward  its  campaign  are: 

It  would  set  up  a  privileged  class — a  military  office-holding 
class,  whose  chief  qualification  for  place  on  the  public  payroll 
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would  be  military  service,  with  no  distinction  made  between 
volunteer  and  drafted  men,  between  wounded  veterans  and  those 
who  served  only  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 

Women  would  not  be  eligible  for  this  preference,  therefore 
women  applicants  for  civil  service  places  would  be  severely 
handicapped,  regardless  of  their  fitness  and  regardless  of  their 
own  war  service  at  home  or  abroad. 

Men  who  were  babies  when  this  country  entered  the  war 
would  be  shut  out  of  public  places  twenty-five  years  from  now  by 
veterans  enjoying  this  preference,  because  under  court  decisions 
there  is  no  age  limit  for  veterans  in  civil  service  examination. 

The  committee  further  points  out  that  the  amendment  is 
unjust  to  policemen  and  firemen  who  were  ordered  to  remain 
at  their  posts  during  the  war.  They  would  lose  all  chance  of 
promotion,  to  veterans,  now  in  those  departments,  who  would 
jump  into  the  higher  grade  through  this  preference. 

Among  the  organizations  represented  in  the  committee  are 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Public  Education 
Association,  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York,  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo,  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  of  New  York,  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  New  York,  the  Women's  Civil  Service  League,  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Association,  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Civil  Service  Organizations,  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Section  of  the  Women's  Department  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  the  Uniformed  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  the  Fire- 
men's Mutual  Benevolent  Association,  the  Union  of  Techni- 
cal Men,  and  the  Civil  Service  Forum  of  New  York. 

O BRECON  AND  LABOR 

THE  unique  relation  of  the  Mexican  government  to  the 
labor  movement  has  been  pointed  out  by  Roberto  Haber- 
man,  a  prominent  Mexican  student  and  leader  now 
visiting  in  this  country,  who  gives  the  three  following  il- 
lustrations: The  Mexican  Labor  Party,  because  of  the  il- 
literacy of  the  rank  and  file,  is  a  movement  of  leaders.  A 
bill  to  introduce  a  department  of  labor  into  the  Cabinet  is 
pending,  yet  meanwhile  labor  is  getting  a  hearing  before  the 
government  by  having  as  its  leaders  government  officials. 
Luis  N.  Morones,  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Supply  De- 
partment, and  Salsados,  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
are  among  the  labor  leaders  who  are  also  government  officials. 

There  are  now  eighteen  cooperative  colonies  of  the  so- 
called  bandits  who  have  been  returned  to  the  land.  These 
men,  who  were  peons  under  the  old  regime,  after  ten  years 
of  continual  fighting,  are  now  working  the  land  set  aside 
for  them  partially  through  the  efforts  of  Samuelo  Yudico, 
formerly  of  the  Casa  del  Obrero  Mundial  or  House  of  War 
Workers.  On  September  13  President  Obregon  approved 
the  plan  for  a  colony  of  workers  at  Texcoco,  twenty-five 
males  outside  of  Mexico  City,  designed  to  house  10,000 
workmen,  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  for  individual  use 
to  each  house.  This  is  the  most  recent  chapter  in  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  encourage  agricultural  enterprise.  An- 
other is  the  practice  of  giving  land  and  granting  special  con- 
cessions in  credit  and  implements  to  potential  farmers,  main- 
taining the  policy,  incidentally,  of  importing  implements  man- 
ufactured only  by  firms  "fair  to  organized  labor." 

The  constitution  of  the  Confederacion  Regional  Obrera 
Mexicana — the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor,  which  repre- 
sents 350,000  union  workers  and  which  has  formulated  a 
decidedly  radical  program— is  being  printed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office — now  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
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Education.  The  whole  workers'  education  movement  in 
Mexico  is  under  the  wing  of  this  department  and  a  govern- 
ment commission  is  being  sent  to  Europe  to  study  labor  col- 
leges abroad.  There  are  already  a  thousand  children  in  the 
workers'  school  in  Mexico  City  and  accommodations  for 
more  are  being  contemplated  as  well  as  the  opening  of  local 
branches. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  RAND  SCHOOL 

WITH  the  announced  intention  of  testing  in  the  courts 
the  Lusk  Committee  law  requiring  private  schools 
in  New  York  city  to  secure  a  license  from  the  State 
Board  of  Regents,  the  Socialist  Rand  School  began  work  on 
September  26  without  having  made 
application  and  without  having  re- 
ceived a  license.  Since  it  was  the 
general  understanding  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  licensing  law  was  to 
close  the  Rand  School,  the  future 
course  of  events  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with 
the  school  at  least  for  a  few  days  un- 
til the  question  of  who  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  law  could  be  posi- 
tively determined.  Chester  S.  Lord, 
chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  initia- 
tive should  be  taken  by  his  depart- 
ment or  by  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice. In  announcing  its  prospective 
opening  last  week,  spokesmen  for  the 
Rand  School  declared  that  any  at- 
tempt to  force  them  to  close  their 
doors  under  the  terms  of  the  Lusk 
Committee  law  will  be  fought  in  the 
courts.  It  is  the  contention  of  coun- 
sel for  the  Rand  School  that  the 
licensing  law  is  unconstitutional. 

In  this  connection,  a  resolution 
adopted  last  week  by  the  American 
Socialist  Society,  the  corporation 
which  conducts  the  Rand  School  and 
allied  activities,  is  interesting.  It  de- 
clared that  the  school  is  not  a  non- 
partisan  institution  but  an  auxiliary 
to  the  organized  socialist  and  labor 
movement,  and  that  its  dominant  aims 
should  be  to  promote  "a  correct 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
principles,  purposes,  and  policies  of  the 
socialist  and  labor  movement,  and  to 
serve  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  la- 
bor unions  by  training  propagandists, 
organizers,  and  other  party  and  union 
workers."  Because  of  this  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  socialist  and  la- 
bor movement,  the  resolution  declar- 
ed that  teachers  of  history,  economics, 
political  science,  and  related  subjects 

ought  to  be  "in  the  main  either  members  of  or  avowed  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Socialist  Party." 

"This  does  not  exclude,"  the  resolution  continues,  "the 
occasional  employment  of  non-socialists  to  teach  or  lecture  on 
special  subjects  which  they  are  particularly  qualified  to  treat 
in  a  scientific  manner;  nor  does  it  exclude  the  occasional  en- 
gagement of  lecturers  who  are  openly  opposed  to  the  theories 
and  tactics  of  the  Socialist  Party,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
presenting  the  opposed  views  to  the  students  in  an  authori- 


TO  THE  VICTIMS 

Opposite  the  heroic  Bismarck  monument  of 
Frankfort,  small  in  size  but  impressive  by  its 
simple  and  quiet  dignity,  is  this  <Kar  memorial, 
one  of  the  very  few  so  far  erected  in  Ger- 
many. The  inscription  reads,  To  the  Victims, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  beholder  to  imagine  "of 
iv/iat"  or  "whose."  To  artists  this  sculpture 
by  Benno  Elkan  is  interesting  because  it  re- 
duces forms  to  their  most  primitive  elements — 
cube,  ball  and  cone — thereby,  as  one  critic  says, 
approaching  the  beauty  .of  Greek  gravestones 


tative  manner;  it  being  understood  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
party's  position  must  also  be  adequately  set  forth." 

The  resolution  instructed  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
American  Socialist  Society  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Rand 
School  to  be  guided  by  this  expression  and  concluded  with' 
the  statement  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  anyone  to  act 
as  an  officer  of  the  society  or  the  school  "whose  views  or  ac- 
tivities are  hostile  to  those  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  who  can- 
not heartily  accept  the  foregoing  instruction."  Following  this 
action,  Alexander  Trachtenberg  and  Benjamin  Glassberg, 
both  teachers  in  the  Rand  School  and  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Socialist  Society,  withdrew  from  their  connection  with 
the  society.  This  action  followed  their  withdrawal  the  week 
before  from  the  Socialist  Party  and  their  affiliation  with  a 
committee  whose  purpose  is  to  hold  a 
conference  in  November  in  order  to 
effect  an  organization  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Third  Internationale. 

SETTING  THE  PACE 

THE  national  conference  on  un- 
employment which  is  meeting  at 
Washington  this  week  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  President   Harding.      In  this  the 
President  indicated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration  would   accept  no  suggestions 
for    radical    reform    in    dealing    with 
unemployment.     As  to  this  he  said: 

There  is  always  unemployment. 
Under  most  fortunate  conditions,  I 
am  told,  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  in  the  United  States  who  are 
not  at  work.  The  figures  are 
astounding  only  because  we  are  a 
hundred  million  and  this  parasite 
percentage  is  always  with  us. 

But  there  is  excessive  unemployment 
today,  and  we  are  concerned  not 
alone  about  its  diminution,  but  we 
are  frankly  anxious,  under  the  in- 
volved conditions,  lest  it  grow  worse, 
with  hardships  of  the  winter  season 
soon  to  be  met. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  you  are  not 
asked  to  solve  the  long  controverted 
problems  of  our  social  system.  We 
have  builded  the  America  of  today 
on  the  fundamentals  of  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  political  life  which 
made  us  what  we  are,  and  the  tem- 
ple requires  no  re-making  now.  We 
are  incontestably  sound.  We  are  con- 
stitutionally strong.  We  ^re  merely 
depressed  after  the  fever,  and  we 
want  to  know  the  way  to  speediest 
and  dependable  convalescence.  When 
we  know  the  way,  everybody  in 
America,  capital  and  labor,  employer 
and  employe,  captains  of  industry 
and  the  privates  in  the  trenches,  will 
go  over  the  top  in  the  advance  drive 
of  peace.  Frankly,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  we  have  reached  that 
bedrock  to  which  reaction  runs  be- 


fore  the    upward    course   begins,    but 
here  are  representatives  of  the  forces 
which  make  for  all   we   are  or  ever 
can  be,  and  your  soundings  ought  to  be  reliable. 

I  would  have  little  enthusiasm  for  any  proposed  relief  which 
seeks  either  palliation  or  tonic  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
excess  of  stimulation  from  that  source  is  to  be  reckoned  a  cause 
of  trouble  rather  than  a  source  of  cure.  We  should  achieve 
but  little  in  a  remedial  way  if  we  continued  to  excite  a  con- 
tributing cause. 

From  this  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  unemployment  insurance 
which  is  so  largely  relied  upon  by  Great  Britain  and  by  other 
European  nations  will  not  be  among  the  devices  used  in  the 
LTnited  States  during  the  present  depression. 
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RACE  DETERIORATION 

MAJOR  LEONARD  DARWIN,  son  of  the  author 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  argued  before  the  interna- 
tional Congress  of  Eugenics  in  session  in  New  York 
city  last  week,  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage 
parenthood  among  the  "better  classes"  and  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit.  Major  Darwin  proposed  that 
patriotism  should  be  invoked  in  order  to  prevent  family  limi- 
tation among  the  "fit"  while  he  suggested  that  segregation 
and  even  sterilization  through  the  use  of  the  X-ray  be  util- 
ized to  stop  the  breeding  of  feeble-minded  and  of  habitual 
criminals. 

Racial  deterioration  among  the  highly  civilized  races  seems 
apparent  to  the  son  of  Charles  Darwin.  He  observed  that 
"in  comparison  with  the  ill  endowed,  the  naturally  well  en- 
dowed will,  as  time  goes  on,  take  a  smaller  and  smaller  part 
in  production  of  the  coming  generations  with  a  tendency  to 
racial  deterioration  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  Statistical 
inquiries,  at  all  events,  prove  that  where  good  incomes  are 
being  earned,  there  families  are  on  the  average  small."  His- 
tory has  taught  Major  Darwin  that  races  in  the  past  have 
fallen  from  high  estate  because  of  the  progressive  elimination 
of  their  best  types.  "What  is  necessary,"  he  urged,  "is  to 
make  it  deeply  and  widely  felt  that  it  is  both  immoral  and 
unpatriotic  for  couples  sound  in  mind  and  body  to  unduly 
limit  the  size  of  their  families."  He  said  that  on  the  other 
hand  he  would  encourage  family  limitation  among  those 
people  who  are  in  such  circumstances  that  their  children  would 
not  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  healthy  growth  and  for 
education. 

HUNGER   IN   THE   LEVANT 

RETURNED  this  week  from  his  third  midsummer  visit 
to  the  Levant,  Charles  V.  Vickrey,  general  secretary 
of  the  Near  East  Relief,  tells  of  conditions  which  he  saw 
in  Russia  and  Armenia  which  were  unprecedented  by  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  at  the  same  season  in  previous  years. 
The  wholesale  death  harvest,  result  of  starvation,  exposure 
and  disease,  usually  begun  in  late  winter  or  early  spring,  has 
this  year  been  accelerated  by  several  months,  and  already  in 
August,  when  Mr.  Vickrey  was  in  Alexandropol,  "the  death 
wagon  had  begun  its  daily  rounds  to  pick  up  the  dead  lying 
in  the  streets." 

The  Near  East  Relief  now  has  more  than  fifty  American 
relief  workers  in  this  area,  who  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandro- 
pol alone  are  caring  for  20,000  orphan  children.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  local  government  of  the  Alexandropol  district 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Vickrey  as  saying  that  there  are  20,000 
more  children  in  his  district  that  will  perish  during  the  com- 
ing winter  if  they  ate  not  added  to  the  orphanage  popula- 
tion. The  total  number  of  orphans  in  the  Near  East  Relief 
territory  exceeds  100,000. 

In  what  I  had  once  known  as  the  busy  and  comparatively 
well-stocked  market  places  of  Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
[says  Mr.  Vickrey]  I  found  nothing  in  the  way  of  new  and  de- 
sirable merchandise  but  only  hopeless  women  and  children  wan- 
dering about,  trying  to  exchange  a  second-hand  garment  or  other 
personal  property  for  food  with  which  to  satisfy  hunger.  This 
was  in  the  warm  month  of  August,  when  fresh  vegetables  and 
other  perishable  articles  of  food  were  to  some  extent  available. 
One's  imagination  recoils  before  the  picture  of  what  conditions 
will  be  in  February  and  March  when  the  snow  will  lie  deep  on 
these  high  plateaus. 

The  government  officials  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  have 
made  what  Mr.  Vickrey  considers  to  be  a  low  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  life  in  their  countrymen. 
Plus  the  indigenous  products,  the  minimum  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  obtain  from  the  outside  world  is  6,000,000  poods 
or  100,000  tons.  The  director  general  is  already  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  governments  on  a  plan  for  establishing 
soup  kitchens  in  villages  lying  out  from  the  cities  in  order  to 


prevent  the  stampede  of  refugees  from  the  country  places  into 
the  large  centers.  Mr.  Vickrey  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
avoiding  in  this  way  the  unsanitary  congestion  of  populations 
in  cities  and  keeping  the  farmers  and  villagers  on  or  near  their 
lands,  prepared  for  planting  in  the  spring.  The  inadequacy 
of  private  contributions  to  take  care  of  the  problem  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Vickrey. 
He  says: 

I  was  again  impressed  this  year  with  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  as  well  as  with  the  remarkable  thrift,  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  people.  They  are  at  present  undernourished 
and  becoming  discouraged,  but  I  Have  never  met  a  people  who 
recuperated  more  quickly.  Speaking  especially  for  Russian  Ar- 
menia, I  would  say  that  if  they  can  have  but  a  single  twelve- 
months of  peace,  exemption  from  foreign  military  invasion  and 
an  opportunity  to  harvest  and  keep  for  themselves  one  crop,  they 
will  from  that  time  forward  ask  no  further  favors  of  the  out- 
side world,  except  assurance  of  continued  peace. 

THE  A.  R.  A.  IN  RUSSIA 

WORK  of    the   American-  Relief   Administration    has 
actually  begun  in  Russia.     A  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  from  Walter  Duranty,  dated  Kazan,  Sep- 
tember 19,  says:     "Three  hundred  and  sixty  children  of  the 
Tartar  Republic,  the  region  of  Russia  worst  stricken  by  the 
famine,  received  their  first  American  meal  today  in   a  large 
children's  home   in  the  center  of  this  city."     Mr.   Duranty 
further  reports  that  the  administration  this  week  expects  to 
open  a  kitchen  to  feed  upward  of  2,OOO  chidlren  now  almost 
entirely  without  food. 

Vernon  Kellogg,  who  accompanied  the  first  administration 
train  to  the  famine  area,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Duranty  re- 
ports an  interview,  tells  of  the  immediate  needs  in  Russia 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  relief  administration.  He  compares 
the  situation  there  with  the  situation  in  Belgium,  saying  that 
while  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  exists  in  Russia,  just  as 
in  Belgium,  there  is  "no  tendency  to  regard  us  as  actual  po- 
tential opponents." 

Mr.  Kellogg  is  reported  as  saying: 

There  are,  however,  two  points  of  similarity  with  Belgium: 
First  obstruction — not  deliberate,  but  due  to  red  tape,  routine 
and  lack  of  coordination — and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  in  getting 
at  someone  ready  to  take  responsibility  rather  than  to  pass  on 
the  solution  of  problems  to  superiors.  This  is.  particularly  the 
case  in  Moscow,  but  it  is  strikingly  less  so  here  in  Kazan,  where 
we  are  directly  in  touch  with  the  authorities,  with  most  encour- 
aging results,  and  I  hear  similar  good  reports  from  Petrograd. 
In  Belgium  the  difficulty  was  largely  overcome  after  a  year'i 
work  by  the  formation  of  a  special  German  intermediary  bureau 
with  considerable  powers,  through  which  the  American  Relief 
Administration  worked  exclusively.  I  think  it  probable  that 
something  of  the  kind  will  be  created  in  Moscow,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  point  we  have  got  to  face  soon  is  the  question  of 
piling  up  stocks  in  Soviet  Russia  in  view  'of  the  reduction  of 
transport  facilities  in  winter.  I  have  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  Soviet  Government  and  believe  we  can  have  big  stocks 
on  Russian  soil  without  fear  of  interference.  .  .  . 

There  will  arise,  too,  later,  the  question  of  aid  for  adults  in 
the  villages,  where  it  is  obviously  little  good  to>  keep  the  children 
alive  if  their  natural  protectors  die  of  starvation.  That  is  a 
bridge  to  be  crossed  when  we  come  to  it;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  mothers  of  young  children 
and  parents  of  large  families,  which  would  possibly  release 
enough  food  to  enable  the  remainder  to  survive. 

There  is  hope,  too,  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  aid  in 
this  respect.  They  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
distributing  seed  grain  in  the  Tartar  Republic,  although  the 
amount  is  much  less  than  the  total  requirements;  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  bad  the  next  six  weeks  they  may  be  able  to 
put  out  enough  to  avoid  the  complete  starvation  on  a  big  scale 
that  now  seems  inevitable. 

On  the  whole,  although  I  feel  that  the  situation  in  Russia  in- 
volves a  bigger  job  than  th'e  American  Relief  Administration 
has  ever  tackled  before,  I  am  fairly  optimistic.  The  position 
here  is  certainly  most  promising,  and  we  may  be  able  to  get  the 
stuff  to  the  villages  all  right,  if  only  it  comes  fast  enough  from 
Moscow. 
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The  Senators  Tour 
West  Virginia 

ACCOMPANIED  by  a  rapid  stenographer  and  a 
sergeant-at-arms  who  bought  their  railroad  tickets, 
intimidated  hotel  clerks  and  engaged  innumerable 
automobiles  for  side  trips,  Senator  William  F. 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  and  Senator  S.  M.  Shortridge,  of  Cali- 
fornia, last  week  visited  West  Virginia  and  inhaled 
local  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  about  a  cubic  yard 
a  second.  The  senators  did  not  hold  formal  hearings. 
No  one  was  compelled  to  testify  against  his  will.  No  one 
was  placed  under  oath.  The  senators  merely  went  about  the 
field,  asking  questions  of  many  people,  seeking  out  a  few 
whose  names  had  been  given  to  them,  visiting  scenes  made 
familiar  by  stories  of  the  struggle,  and  getting  down  as  much 
of  all  this  as  they  could  in  the  cryptographic  notebooks  of 
their  Mr.  Rose.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been  modeling 
their  procedure  upon  that  of  the  dozen  or  so  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  who  accompanied  them. 

The  senators  were  making  an  inquiry  for  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  committee  was  directed  some  months 
ago  to  investigate  the  "causes  and  incidents"  of  the  West 
Virginia  trouble.  It  has  already  held  formal  hearings  in 
Washington,  and  before  Senators  Kenyon  and  Shortridge 
left  West  Virginia  they  declared  that  the  full  sub-committee 
would  decide  whether  or  not  it  would  hold  further  formal 
hearings.  If  such  hearings  are  held,  they  may  take  place  with- 
in West  Virginia,  possibly  at  Huntington,  easily  accessible  to 
several  of  the  districts  most  interested. 

Time  was  of  the  essence  of  the  senators'  trip.    They  spent 
exactly  seventy-eight  hours  in  the  state.  During  approximately 
twenty-four  of  these  they  slept.     (Senator  Shortridge  stole  a 
march  on  his  colleague  one  morning  and  delayed  matters  by 
snatching  two  extra  hours  in  bed.)      With  the  seven  hours 
devoted  to  meals,  seventeen  spent  on  railway  trains   (nearly 
one  whole  morning  was  wasted  because  a  string  of  coal  cars 
inconsiderately  jumped  the  track  just  ahead  of  the  senators' 
train)  and  the  necessary  "lost  motion,"  they  had  about  thirty 
hours  for  the  actual  task  of  investigation.     Now,  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  large  state.     The  fight  over  unionism  does  not  ex- 
tend   throughout     it,     of    course,     but     it     is     acute     in     a 
number  of  counties  and  a  knowledge  of  the  "causes  and  in- 
cidents" requires  familiarity  with  conditions  in  many  places. 
The  senators  did  not  go  into  Mercer  or  McDowell  counties, 
where   the   union,   the    United    Mine   Workers   of  America, 
charges  that   Baldwin-Felts'   armed   guards   are  used   by  the 
operators  in  great  strength  to  keep  the  union  out.    They  did 
not  gather  any  information  in  regard  to  the  injunctions  in 
those  counties  restraining  organizers  from  appealing  to  the 
miners,  nor  in  regard   to  the   "yellow  dog"  contracts  com- 
pelling men  to  agree  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  union. 
They  did  not  see  the  worst  conditions  under  which  miners 
live.     They  did   not  visit  the  scene  of   the   recent   "armed 
march"    of    union    miners    through    Boone    county    toward 
Logan,  though  they  heard  some  testimony  concerning  it   in 
Logan.     They  did  visit  Mingo  and  Logan  counties.     They 
also  talked  with  state  officials  in  Charleston,  the  capital,  as 
well  as  with  several  other  people  whom  both  the  operators 
and  the  union  selected.    And  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  mining 
country  from  the  windows  of  their  railroad  trains. 

By  way  of  background,  let  it  be  said  that  the  West  Vir- 
ginia struggle  dates  back  thirty  years.  It  is  no  mushroom 
growth.  That  long  the  miners  have  been  seeking  organiza- 
tion and  that  long  the  operators  have  been  bitterly  opposing 
them.  Such  scenes  as  Stanniford  in  1902,  when  miners  lost 
their  lives  in  a  battle  with  armed  guards,  as  Cabin  Creek 


and  Paint  Creek  in  1912,  when  civil  war  raged  for  a  time, 
and  as  Matewan  in  1920,  when  ten  people  were  killed  in  a 
shooting  affray  with  private  detectives  brought  in  to  evict 
miners  who  had  joined  the  union,  are  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  the  history  of  the  conflict  has  been  written.  Slowly 
the  union  has  gained  headway.  Today  half  of  the  90,000 
miners  in  the  state  are  organized.  Those  who  are  un- 
organized are  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in  a  few  fields, 
and  the  issues  at  present  are,  first,  whether  these  fields  shall 
be  organized  and,  second,  what  methods  each  side  shall  pur- 
sue in  securing  its  ends. 

It  was  in  Mingo  county  that  the  senators  first  gained 
valuable  data.  A  strike,  called  to  force  the  operators  to 
recognize  the  union,  has  been  in  progress  here  for  fifteen 
months.  During  all  of  that  time  many  miners  and  their 
families  have  lived  in  tent  colonies,  supported  by  relief  funds 
appropriated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  number  of 
such  inhabitants  of  tent  colonies  today  is  between  1,300  and 
1,400,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  union  places 
the  total  number  of  strikers  at  2,500.  The  senators  visited 
two  of  these  tent  colonies,  Lick  Creek  and  Blackberry  City. 
At  Lick  Creek,  lying  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  Tug  River,  they 
found  approximately  two  hundred  people  living  in  some  fifty 
tents. 

The  senators  learned  of  the  hardships  that  these  people 
have  borne,  of  the  rigors  of  winter  cold  and  summer  heat. 
They  looked  into  the  faces  of  native  Americans,  who  spoke 
of  their  "constitutional  rights"  and  their  purpose  to  carry  the 
fight  through.  They  learned  of  the  community  life  of  the 
colonists,  and  listened  to  tales  from  the  men  of  how  brave  the 
women  have  been.  They  heard,  too,  of  deeper  sorrows  and 
joys.  An  informant  told  them  that  twenty-two  babies  had 
been  born  in  this  colony,  and  that  some  of  the  men  had  been 
carried  away  to  graves  on  the  hillside. 

At  Blackberry  City  they  had  another  kind  of  experience. 
Here  they  saw  evidences  of  the  warfare  that  has  made  Mingo 
county  little  less  than  a  battleground  for  months.  Up  and 
down  the  forty-mile  stretch  of  this  region  bullets  have 
whizzed  and  firing  parties  have  lain  under  cover  of  the 
wooded  hills.  Both  sides  have  taken  part  in  the  fighting. 
Today  the  people  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  warfare ; 
they  use  its  phraseology.  Blackberry  City  itself  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a  three-day  attack  last  May.  From  the  surrounding 
hills  bullets  poured  in  upon  its  exposed  tents  and  houses, 
and  the  miners,  armed  themselves,  returned  the  fire.  The  at- 
tack ended  when  emissaries  of  both  sides,  meeting  mid-way, 
arranged  a  truce,  which  has  not  been  broken  since. 

At    the    plants    of    the    Borderland    Coal    Company   near 
Chattaroy  and  the  White  Star  Mining  Company  at  Merri- 
mac,   the  senators  saw   the   damage   that   the   union  miners 
could  do.    These  companies  had  attempted  to  operate  despite 
the  strike.     Firing  upon  their  plants  from  the  nearby  hills 
had  occurred  frequently.     A  power  plant  of  the  Borderland 
Coal  Company  had  been  blown  up.     At  Merrimac  a  mail 
pouch  had  lain  on  the  railroad  tracks  for  hours  because  every 
attempt  to  get  it  had  drawn  a  fusillade  from  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river.     The  front  of  the  company  store  was  punc- 
tured with  bullets.    The  superintendent,  George  H.  Perkins, 
even  told  of   a  woman   carrying  a  child  who  had   tried   to 
cross  a  cleared  space  and  had  been  shot  at  continuously  as 
she  proceeded.    No  one  had  been  caught  or  arrested  for  these 
attempts.     One   man   was  tried    for  blowing  up   the   power 
plant  of   the   Borderland   Coal    Company,   but  he  had   been 
acquitted.     In  Logan  county  the  senators  got  different  mate- 
rial.     Logan   county   is  one  of   the   most   intense  anti-union 
strongholds  in  the  United  States.     The  place  is  inaccessible, 
lying  away  from  all  main  lines  of  travel  and  reached  only  by 
a  tedious,  winding  journey  through  hills.     Twenty  years  ago 
its  green-clad  mountains  were  virgin   nature;    wild   animals 
held  sway  in  them.     Today  they  are  bored  and  tunnelled  by 
coal    mines.      The  county's   annual    production   exceeds   nine 
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million  tons.  Capital  from  the  outside  has  poured  in  with 
its  men  and  machinery  and  converted  this  retreat  of  nature 
into  an  industrial  center.  As  the  judge  of  the  local  circuit 
court  said  to  the  senators:  "Coal,  gentlemen,  is  king  here. 
It  is  our  existence.  Take  from  us  our  coal  and  we  have  noth- 
ing left.  We  shall  return  to  the  days  of  the  bobcats  and 
wilderness." 

In  Logan  county  the  senators  heard  the  case  against  the 
union  presented  in  its  full  force.  The  argument  was  made 
by  W.  N.  Wiley,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation.  Mr.  Wiley  is  himself  a 
union  operator,  his  mines  lying  in  that  small  part  of  Logan 
county  cut  off  by  the  ridge  of  Blair  mountain  from  the  rest. 
But  he  is  one  in  spirit  with  his  non-union  brothers.  For  two 
solid  hours  he  discussed  the  evils  of  unionism  in  general  and 
in  particular,  including  a  disquisition  on  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. He  denounced  the  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  this  region  as  "lawless"  and  "anarchic,"  and  de- 
scribed with  great  detail  the  recent  march  of  armed  miners 
toward  Logan  county.  He  said  it  was  reported  that  this 
force  had  so  far  adopted  military  methods  that  it  had  tried 
and  actually  executed  some  of  its  own  men  for  desertion.  He 
referred  to  the  frequently  used  argument  that  the  union  oper- 
ators of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
are  in  a  "conspiracy"  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
organize  the  remainder  of  the  West  Virginia  field. 

There  was  one  thing  about  Logan  county  that  the  senators 
particularly  wanted  to  know.  They  had  heard  that  the  sal- 
aries of  the  deputy  sheriffs  there  were  paid  by  the  coal  oper- 
ators. Indeed,  the  union  has  contended  that  these  deputies 
take  an  active  part  in  preventing  the  organization  of  that 
field.  So  the  senators  asked  W.  R.  Thurmond,  president  of 
the  Logan  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  give  them  the  facts. 
Mr.  Thurmond  confirmed  their  understanding.  He  said  that 
the  county  was  financially  unable  to  provide  adequate  police 
protection  for  all  of  the  mining  properties  and  camps.  The 
operators,  therefore,  helped  the  county  out.  The  treasurer 
of  the  operators'  association  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  sheriff,  who  used  it  in  meeting  the  salaries  of  these  depu- 
ties. The  deputies  were  regularly  appointed  by  the  county 
court  and  gave  bond  as  required  by  law;  they  were  public 
officials.  Yet  their  salaries  came  from  the  private  funds  of 
the  coal  operators.  Mr.  Thurmond  did  not  know  the  exact 
number  of  such  deputies,  but  he  thought  it  was  fifty-four. 
Neither  did  he  know  just  how  much  money  was  paid  an- 
nually by  the  association  for  this  purpose,  but  he  agreed  to 
give  this  information  to  the  committee  later.  (Two  years 
ago,  when  a  state  commission  took  testimony  on  this  same 
subject,  the  amount  was  stated  by  an  official  of  the  operators' 
association  to  be  $32,700  a  year,  but  the  number  of  deputies 
was  then  smaller.) 

"Are  you  not  putting  functions  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  private  parties?"  asked  Senator  Kenyon  when  he  was 
talking  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Wiley. 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  Mr.  Wiley.  "But  when  the 
state  doesn't  perform  those  functions,  somebody  else  must." 

Senator  Kenyon  tried  to  put  the  whole  West  Virginia 
trouble  into  its  fundamental  terms  when  he  said,  while  he 
was  questioning  Mr.  Wiley: 

The  situation  seems  to  boil  down  to  this,  Mr.  Wiley:     The 

union   is   determined   to  organize   this  territory.     The   operators 

are  determined   that  it  shall  not.     They  refuse  to  employ  men 

who  join  the  union.    Now,  you  are  a  practical  man,  what  is  the 

-  solution? 

Mr.  Wiley's  answer,  condensed,  was  this: 

The  solution  lies  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  We 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  as  representatives  of  the 
federal  government  for  protection. 

The  solution  offered  by  the  union  was  contained  in  a 
statement  handed  to  the  senators  before  they  left.  In  this 
the  officials  of  District  17  declared  that  the  first  step  was 


"a  public  finding  of  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  the  conflict.  The 
Senate  committee,  we  assume,  will  make  that."  The  second 
step,  they  declared,  was  to  secure  "a  joint  conference  be- 
tween operators,  miners  and  representatives  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  in  order  to  effect  an  agreement  similar 
to  those  made  and  so  successfully  enforced  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  during  the  war."  No  settlement  can  secure  peace, 
said  the  statement,  "unless  it  provides,  first,  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  mine  guards  and  all  other  agents  of  force 
in  the  hands  of  the  operators,  and  second,  a  working  agree- 
ment to  end  the  intolerable  conditions  of  labor  in  the  non- 
union field." 

The  senators  did  not  gather  much,  by  way  of  specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  causes  and  incidents  of  this  conflict, 
that  was  not  already  known.  They  secured  a  brief  orienta- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  of  the  struggle.  They  stood  between 
two  groups,  so  to  speak,  and  saw  the  determined  gaze  of  an 
irrevocable  purpose  come  from  each.  They  looked  through 
a  crack  in  the  door  at  one  of  the  most  bitter  industrial  strug- 
gles going  on  in  this  country.  If  they  had  been  in  West 
Virginia  last  winter,  as  the  writer  was,  they  would  have 
realized  that  the  state  now  seems  farther  than  ever  from  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  feeling  of  each  side  is  more 
intense,  and  the  elements  of  force  seem  to  be  more  than  ever 
in  the  ascendancy.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

The  Cardiff  Meeting 

London,  September  n. 

IT  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Cardiff  meeting  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  has  been  a  successful  one.  It 
showed  a  real  advance  in  the  position  taken  by  labor 
toward  international  affairs.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Clynes  ^pointed  out  with  emphasis  that  the  trade  depression 
from  which  British  labor  is  suffering  so  acutely  is  merely 
the  reaction  of  foreign  conditions;  and  the  delegates  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  remaining  content  with  an 
insular  attitude.  But  beyond  what,  after  all,  was  largely 
an  academic  discussion,  the  congress  did  not  rise  to  its  oppor- 
tunities. Denunciations  of  capitalism  there  were  in  abundance. 
A  resolution  in  favor  of  promoting  workers'  education  was 
passed  with  enthusiasm.  Women  workers  were  accorded  a 
more  definite  status  in  the  movement.  A  trade  union  council 
to  replace  the  old  and  inefficient  Parliamentary  committee 
was  created.  Mr.  Henderson's  insistence  that  labor  will  put 
five  hundred  candidates  into  the  field  at  the  next  general 
election  was  cheered  repeatedly.  Much  sympathetic  indigna- 
tion was  shown  at  the  unequal  burden  of  the  rates;  and  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  imprisoning  the  borough  council 
of  Poplar  was  roundly  and  rightly  condemned. 

But  when  one  looks  beyond  the  formal  gesture  of  a  resolu- 
tion for  positive  achievement,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  little  or  none.  The  president,  E.  L.  Poulton,  made  a 
most  melancholy  inaugural  address  in  which  he  could  blame 
only  capitalism  for  unemployment  and  suggest  only  short 
time  as  a  temporary  solution.  But  since  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  short  time  is  the  direct  highroad  to  a  lowering  of  the 
worker's  standard  of  life,  that  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
helpful  suggestion.  Broadly,  there  were  four  great  issues 
before  the  congress:  unemployment,  the  trade  union  general 
council  and  its  problems,  workers'  education,  and  the  relations 
of  the  trade  unions  to  the  Labor  Party.  On  none  of  these 
questions  can  the  congress  be  said  to  have  been  helpful. 

On  unemployment,  it  did  absolutely  nothing.  It  heard  a 
deputation  from  the  local  unemployed  and  it  denounced  the 
general  condition.  But  of  ways  and  means  it  had  no  idea. 
Though  there  lie  buried  in  the  reports  of  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  a  whole  group  of  valuable  suggestions,  the 
congress  did  not  call  for  their  production.  Though  there 
exists,  in  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
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of  1909,  a  plan  for  coping  with  unemployment  to  which 
every  public  man  of  importance  has  now  assented,  the  con- 
gress did  not  draw  attention  to  its  existence.  Yet  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to  the  unemployed 
this  winter  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  lead  given  by 
labor.  There  must  be  unanimous  agreement  upon  the  scale 
of  unemployment  pay.  There  must  be  rigorous  insistence 
upon  the  provision  of  works  of  public  utility.  There  must 
be  a  demand  for  the  success  of  disarmament  as  the  prelude 
to  relief  in  taxation.  There  must  be  a  vast,  if  temporary,  in- 
crease of  the  provision  of  meals  and  clothing  for  necessitous 
school  children.  If  the  congress  had  drawn  emphatic  atten- 
tion to  these  possibilities,  the  public  opinion  that  would  have 
been  aroused  would  soon  have  compelled  the  Government  to 
move.  A  general  resolution  is  simply,  in  the  tragic  circum- 
stances, a  cry  in  a  vacuum. 

On  the  trade  union  general  council  a  start,  but  no  more 
than  a  start,  has  been  made.  A  council  has  been  set  up  and 
its  members  balloted  for;  but  the  congress  did  nothing  about 
its  machinery  and  refused  to  create  the  office  of  president. 
Both  these  omissions  are  grave.  The  first  means  that  in  this 
very  critical  period  the  council  will  have  no  definite  organs 
upon  which  to  rely.  It  will  have  no  research  agencies  at  its 
command ;  for  one  hears,  with  profound  regret,  of  the  prac- 
tical eclipse  of  the  Labor  Research  Department.  It  will  have 
no  thoroughly  equipped  secretariat.  Old  and  tired  officials 
like  Mr.  Bramley  are  excellent  in  their  ways;  but  what  the 
council  needs  is  administrators  who  are  also  economists.  The 
absence  of  definite  organization,  moreover,  will  mean  that 
until  next  year  the  council  will  be  a  purely  tentative  effort. 
The  need  of  immediate  coordination  is  too  imperative  for  that 
tentativeness  to  be  tolerable.  And  the  fact  that  the  council  is 
representative  of  interests  rather  than  of  persons  leaves  it  still 
in  the  vicious  atmosphere  of  craft  structure.  The  effort  to 
give  it  power  to  control  strikes  broke  down  through  sectional 
jealousy,  of  which  the  miners  made  the  chief  display.  In 
the  issue  between  local  autonomy  and  centralization  the  argu- 
ment is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  former.  But  upon 
the  battlefield  of  industry  the  main  need,  as  the  disastrous 
coal  strike  made  manifest,  is  that  a  body  should  exist  to 
which  all  local  interests  are  subordinate.  It  is  simply  futile 
to  allow  the  miners  to  strike  when  and  where  they  please; 
their  last  effort  involved  the  General  Workers'  Union  in  an 
outlay  of  $2,000,000  in  unemployment  pay;  if  such  a  risk 
is  to  be  taken,  there  should  at  least  be  considered  cooperation. 
But  the  unions  cling  desperately  to  a  creed  which  refuses  to 
recognize  the  unified  and  indivisible  interest  of  labor ;  and 
until  that  attitude  of  mind  has  been  changed,  a  general  ad- 
vance is  impossible. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  refusal  to  create  the 
office  of  president  of  the  council.  Labor  badly  needs  a  figure- 
head who  can  speak  in  its  name,  for  the  present  diversity  of 
tongues  is  lamentable.  On  the  one  hand  is  Mr.  Clynes, 
preaching  progress  through  parliamentary  action ;  on  the  other 
is  Mr.  Lansbury,  who  desires  a  bloodless  revolution  im- 
mediately. A  president  would  have  given  labor  a  representa- 
tive whose  utterance  would  have  carried  decisive  weight  with 
public  opinion.  The  refusal  to  have  such  an  official  is  partly 
the  result  of  sectional  jealousy  and  partly  because  of  the 
utter  inability  of  the  trade  unions  to  grasp  what  is  implied 
by  administrative  expertise.  Just  as  they  expect  their  officials 
to  work  with  too  few  and  .ill  paid  subordinates,  and  to  com- 
bine in  themselves  the  offices  of  agitator,  administrator,  and 
member  of  Parliament,  so  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
creation  of  a  body  implies  the  existence  of  the  requisite  ethos. 
At  the  back  of  all  this,  perhaps,  is  the  incurable  and  woeful 
distrust  of  the  official  which  has  been  consistently  preached  by 
the  extremists  for  the  past  four  years.  The  Daily  Herald, 
for  instance,  seems  to  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a  rank 
and  file  precludes  the  necessity  of  direction.  A  compulsory 


reading   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Webbs'    Industrial    Democracy 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  left  wing  of  labor. 

On  workers'  education,  there  was  much  pious  enthusiasm. 
The  resolution  passed  commits  labor  to  a  great  scheme  under 
trade  union  control ;  but  it  says  nothing  of  ways  and  means. 
The  truth  is  that  labor  is  divided  between  a  small  section,  of 
which  A.  Pugh  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Federation  is 
the  leader,  and  the  members  of  which  are  really  earnest  about 
an  educational  advance,  and  the  mass  of  the  movement  which 
is  largely  indifferent.  Within  the  section  of  enthusiasts,  there 
is  again  a  division.  One  party  seems  anxious  for  an  educa- 
tional scheme  the  main  object  of  which  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-capitalist  economics.  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  the  labor  colleges  and  Ruskin  College  would  all 
be  taken  over  by  the  trade  unions  and  used  as  organs  of 
propaganda.  It  would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  that  occurred. 
The  important  thing  is  the  attainment  of  a  maximum  ob- 
jectivity of  outlook  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  teaching  upon  the  other.  If  working  class 
education  ever  becomes  the  servant  of  a  theory  its  merits  as 
a  movement  will  be  destroyed.  For  it  will  then  cease  to  be 
scientific ;  and  it  will  no  longer  serve,  as  it  now  serves,  the 
invaluable  purpose  of  providing  a  meeting  ground  upon 
which  those  interested  in  the  general  need  for  raising  the 
educational  standard  of  the  democracy  can  pool  their  services 
for  the  common  good.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  there  is  little 
fear  that  this  change  will  take  place.  A  long  road  has  still 
to  be  traversed  before  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  begins  to 
understand  the  significance  of  education.  The  W.  E.  A.  is 
still  a  pioneer  body  [see  the  SURVEY  for  November  13,  1920, 
page  253]  ;  and  the  teacher  is  not  yet,  even  for  the  leaders 
of  trade-unionism,  the  symbol  of  a  new  age. 

The  final  subject  of  importance  was  the  relation  between 
the  trade  unions  and  the  Labor  Party.  What  was  significant 
at  the  congress  was  the  fact  that  this  problem  was  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  appeared  as  a  fraternal 
delegate,  spoke  with  genial  optimism;  but  he  left  the  thorny 
aspects  entirely  alone.  They  yet  remain ;  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  have  to  be  met.  The  essence  of  the  problem  is 
simple.  The  funds  of  the  unions  are  the  basis  of  the  Labor 
Party's  finance.  As  a  result  most  of  the  candidates  are  union 
nominees ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  persuade  mining  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  to  return  other  than  miners  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Because  of  this  the  level  of  candidatures  is 
almost  uniformly  disappointing,  and  not  seldom  monstrous. 
It  has  become  essential  that  the  main  work  of  picking 
nominees  should  be  left,  not  to  the  local  constituency,  but  to 
the  executive  of  the  party.  The  local  group  picks  its  own 
leader  without  any  real  reference  to  his  fitness  for  parlia- 
mentary work;  and,  as  often  as  not,  the  basis  of  choice  is 
simply  trade  union  service.  The  result  is  a  party  in  the 
House  which,  while  it  is  confident  of  its  own  powers,  instills 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  its  leaders.  It  is  not  that  its  level  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  Tories,  though,  intellectually,  it  is 
inferior  to  the  little  groups  of  Independent  Liberals;  it  is 
simply  that  it  has  not  men  enough  of  caliber  to  cope  with  the 
issues  in  debate.  That  condition  will  continue  until  a  much 
more  rigid  power  of  control  is  centered  in  the  executive  of 
the  party.  The  autonomy  of  the  constituencies  here  means 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  local  unions;  and  that,  in 
its  turn,  is  ruinous  to  the  quality  of  the  party. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  it  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  American  labor  that  one  of  its 
fraternal  delegates  should  make  his  speech  an  unintelligent 
attack  on  prohibition  and  an  offer  to  teach  English  visitors 
how  to  evade  the  law.  Most  observers  of  English  labor 
would,  I  think,  agree  that  if  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
vigorous  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  should  have  the  right 
to  a  greater  optimism  than  we  dare  profess. 

HAROLD  J.  LASKI. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  in   the  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 


THE  STORY  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 

By  Jesse   Lyman  Huriburt.     G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons.     429  pp. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.75. 
As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  story  and  not  a  history  of  Chau- 
tauqua,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  such,  although  the  author 
in  the  course  of  his  writing  calls  his  book  history.  The  reader 
will  find  it  an  interesting  account,  especially  because  of  its  lu- 
cidity of  style  and  the  idealistic  serenity  characterizing  all  the 
leaders  and  the  followers  of  Chautauqua. 

But  if  we  turn  to  Chautauqua  as  one  of  the  most  original 
achievements  in  the  education  and  enlightment  of  the  masses, 
we  may  perhaps  regret  that  this  book  is  only  a  story.  We 
may  regret  the  author's  scrupulousness  in  giving  as  complete  as 
possible  a  list  of  all  those  who  appeared  on  or  were  connected 
with  the  Chautauqua  platform.  This  apparently  has  prevented 
his  giving  a  detailed  survey  of  what  has  been  .spoken  and 
achieved,  instead  of  who  has  spoken  and  how  the  speaking  has 
been  done. 

Born  forty-eight  years  ago  of  a  small  group  of  religious, 
public-spirited  men  under  the  leadership  of  Lewis  Miller  and 
Bishop  Vincent,  Chautauqua  has  developed  into  a  national  edu- 
cational institution.  The  present  Chautauqua  Institution  in 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  is  its  surviving  and  ever  inspiring  mother. 
As  the  years  have  passed  by  Chautauqua  has  broadened  the 
scope  of  its  work  and  accumulated  more  hearers  and  followers. 
Everything,  from  electricity  to  universal  suffrage  and  from 
Darwinism  to  theology,  has  been  embraced  by  the  Chautauqua 
speakers,  and  crowds  growing  ever  larger  have  filled  the  camps 
and  the  tents  of  Chautauqua. 

The  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  remarkable  facts 
in  Chautauqua  should  be  mentioned  in  discussing  the  story  of 
its  life: 

1.  It  has  never  lived  on  any  private  endowment  and  so  must 
be   considered    the   most   democratic,   truly   popular  creation   in 
America. 

2.  It  has  always  been  the  real  defender  of  free  thought  and 
speech,   having  created   probably  the   most   liberal   platform   in 
America. 

3.  It  has   been   the  cradle  of  many  characteristic   and   later 
influential  or  important  organizations  in  America,  such  as  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.     The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  is  an  outgrowth  of  Chautauqua   read- 
ing circles.     It  was  one  of  the  first  platforms  to  endorse  woman 
suffrage  and  to  show  its  liberal  views  on  the  problem.    Frances 
Willard   and    Mary   A.   Livermore   have   been   among  the  con- 
stant and  most  popular  speakers  on  the   Chautauqua  platform 
since   1876. 

4.  It   was — until    1914 — one   of   the   most   noble   centers    and 
promoters  of  the  idea  of  disarmament  and  world  peace. 

It  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  note  one  thing  brought  out 
by  the  story;  namely,  the  role  of  American  women  in  social 
work,  educational  life  and  striving.  Thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  come  to  Chautauqua  during  the 
years  of  its  growth  and  most  of  these  have  been  women,  at 
the  average  age  of  thirty.  Whether  in  the  field  of  history  or 
prohibition,  philosophy  or  practical  sciences,  the  woman  student 
has  been  in  the  lead  at  Chautauqua.  This  same  thing  may  be 
noticed  today  in  the  Chautauqua  tents,  the  so-called  Chautauqua 
daughters  of  the  original  Chautauqua:  the  majority  in  the 
audience  are  women,  who  seem  to  be  both  more  responsive 
and  more  receptive  in  matters  intellectual  and  educational 
than  men. 

There  are  now  at  least  ten  thousand  towns  in  America  which 
have  Chautauqua,  the  attendance  in  all  being  about  five  .million 
people.  Chautauqua  is  becoming,  if  it  has  not  already  become, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  channels  for  the  inoculation  of  the 
small  town  masses  with  ideas  and  ideals. 

Dr.  Hurlburt's  story  of  Chautauqua  is  an  inspiring  introduc- 
tion not  only  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  movement,  but 
for  those  who  in  the  field  of  practical  social  work  need  an 
illustration  of  a  great  experiment  that  has  developed  into 
a  phenomenal  and  fruitful  living  social  experience. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORO. 


WORKING  OUT  THE    FISHER  ACT  :     The    Human    Aspect  of 
the  Continuation  Schools 

By    Basil    A.    Yeaxlee.      Oxford    University    Press.     96    pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

AN  EDUCATED  NATION 

By    Basil    A.    Yeaxlee.      Oxford    University    Press.      80    pp. 

Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.03. 
These  are  volumes  in  The  World  of  Today  series,  edited  by 
Victor  Gollancz.  The  author  was  a  member  of  the  Adult 
Education  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  The 
final  report  of  that  committee  is  a  rich  mine  of  social  and  educa- 
tional thinking,  the  full  implications  of  which  will  not  be  ap- 
parent for  a  generation,  perhaps.  The  most  constructive  work 
in  educational  criticism  and  theorizing  now  appearing  in  Great 
Britain  is  inspired  by  that  report.  These  two  volumes  are 
based  upon  its  findings.  Each  of  them  takes  up  and  carries 
farther  the  arguments  there  presented.  War-time  thinking  on 
educational  subjects  presents  some  most  unwelcome  suggestions 
to  the  statesmen  and  obstructionists  of  the  present.  But  the 
impetus  to  constructive  thinking  cannot  be  fully  annulled. 
England  must  yet  become  an  educated  nation.  Education  must 
yet  become  the  most  important  activity  of  government  and 
people.  The  hope  of  the  world,  in  all  nations,  lies  that  way. 
The  work  can  be  delayed,  as  in  the  postponement  of  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Fisher  act.  But  not  always;  not  for  long.  The  world 
faces  the  dilemma  of  education  or  decay.  The  sooner  we  all 
find  out  that  fact,  the  better  for  everyone.  J.  K.  H. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  SOCIETY 

Reprints   of  papers   and   addresses,   with  notes  by  Arthur   E. 

Bostwick.     H.   W.  Wilson  Co.     474  pp.     Price,  $2.25;   by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  Classics  of  American 
Librarianship,  edited  by  Dr.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.  It  contains  forty-eight  papers  and  addresses 
on  the  social  aspects  of  library  work;  twenty-seven  by  libraries, 
one  anonymous,  and  the  other  twenty  by  eminent  citizens,  several 
of  them  presidents  of  American  universities,  and  one  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  book,  which,  by  the  way,  contains  a  good  index,  is  a 
compact  volume  in  rather  fine  print,  so  that  reading  it  at  length 
is  somewhat  tiresome  to  the  eye.  However,  it  is  a  mine  of 
information,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  present  outlook  on 
the  social  significance  of  libraries;  to  librarians  and  library 
trustees  especially  it  should  prove  a  great  stimulus,  for  many 
ideas  set  forth  most  clearly  a  generation  or  two  ago  have  been 
realized  thus  far  by  relatively  few  American  libraries.  There 
is  great  force  in  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  group  of  papers 
stressing  library  socialization. 

The  papers  are  grouped  somewhat  loosely  under  the  following 
headings: 

General    Community   Relations. 

The   Community's  Service  to  the  Library. 

Financial    Support. 

Alternative  to  Tax  Support. 

Boards  of  Trustees. 

The  Library's  Service   to  the  Community. 

The  Provision   of  Books. 

Collection   of  Information. 

Control  and   Guidance  of  Reading. 

Community  Center   Service. 

Preceding  each  article  or  extract,  the  editor  gives  a  brief 
statement  of  the  occasion  of  the  address  or  paper  together  with 
a  short  account  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  Among  the  non- 
librarians  whose  views  are  published  in  this  volume  are  Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  Andrew  Carnegie,  George  Ticknor,  Josiah  P. 
Quincy,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Hugo  Munsterberg, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Robert  Collyer,  Edward  A.  Birge,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Grover  Cleveland,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
William  H.  P.  Faunce,  Talcott  Williams,  and  James  B.  Angell. 
In  point  of  time  the  papers  cover  the  period  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
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century    to    a    report    of    the    St.    Louis    Public    Library    for 
1916-17. 

The  dominant  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  in  making  his 
selection  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Ibsen,  who  has  said 
that  in  the  solution  of  our  social  problems^  'there  is  only  one 
thing  that  avails — to  revolutionize  people's  minds."  And  this 
revolutionizing  of  people's  minds  every  well  administered  public 
library  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  is  helping  along. 

One  minor  error  may  be  mentioned.  The  dedication  of  the 
Ryerson  Library  building  in  Grand  Rapids,  when  President 
Angell  gave  the  address  here  published,  was  on  October  5, 
1904,  instead  of  October  8  as  stated  in  the  volume. 

SAMUEL  J.  RANCK. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

INDUSTRIAL  IDEALS 

By  Victor  Gollancz.  Oxford  University  Press.  63  pp.  Paper. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.05. 
Part  of  a  series  of  small  volumes  on  current  problems  and 
events,  destined  it  would  seem  for  educational  uses,  the  one 
under  review  describes  the  main  ideals  of  industrial  reform 
on  which  movements  of  noteworthy  strength  have  grown  up  in 
England — omitting,  however,  two  that  are  at  any  rate  of  at 
least  as  much  importance  as  some  of  those  included:  single 
tax  and  anarchist  communism.  The  ideal  of  noblesse  oblige, 
still  acted  upon  by  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  great  em- 
ployers, often  in  combination  with  extreme  hostility  to  any 
kind  of  labor  legislation,  comes  first  in  chronological  order. 
Protective  legislation  of  the  more  elementary  tpye,  socialism 
in  general,  state  socialism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism,  the 
guild  society,  the  soviet  system,  anti-labor  or  anti-socialist  so- 
cial reform,  industrial  peace,  profit  sharing,  and  the  Whitlejr 
council  form  of  industrial  democracy  are  the  ideals  discussed. 
The  objections  are  given  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  arguments 
in  favor;  and  with  considerable  skill  the  author  steers  his 
workingman  reader  away  from  too  favorable  a  consideration 
of  radical  panaceas  to  a  mild  liberalism  which  will  accept  at 
much  of  socialistic  industrial  organization  as  is  forced  upon 
it  from  time  to  time  by  the  force  of  economic  happenings,  but 
no  more.  B.  L. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  OVERALLS.  A  Plea  for  Part-Time  Study 
By  Alfred  Fitzpatrick.  Hunter  Rose  Co.  150  pages  and 
appendix.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
This  is  a  brief  by  the  principal  of  the  Frontier  College  of 
Canada  for  extra-mural  university  work.  A  goodly  share  of 
the.  book  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  very  hideous  condi- 
tions forced  upon  the  frontiersman  and  of  the  relation  of  his 
moral  disintegration  to  enforced  ennui.  The  state's  responsi- 
bility to  carry  education  to  its  borders  and  to  establish  a  nucleus 
of  learning  in  every  nucleus  of  population  is  stressed.  The  book 
is  repetitious  of  its  general  truths  and  somewhat  incoherent  as 
to  specific  information  about  the  Frontier  College. 

MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS. 

SCHOOLS  WITH  A  MESSAGE  IN  INDIA 

By  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming.  Oxford  University  Press.  209 
pp.  Price,  $2.40;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.55. 
This  book  contains  description  of  certain  types  of  schools  in 
India:  a  part-time  school,  a  modified  apprentice  school,  a  voca- 
tional school  in  one  of  the  villages,  and  various  other  forms  of 
educational  effort  in  the  modern  India.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  India  is  appalling:  it  represents  the  illiteracy  of  hundreds 
of  millions.  Certain  schools,  Tagore's,  for  example,  have -under- 
taken big  things,  though  they  are  as  yet  but  a  scratch  on  the 
surface,  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  J.  K.  H. 

ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  LIFE  AND   EDUCATION 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  others.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  326 
pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
A  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published  many  years  ago.  It 
contains  some  of  Dr.  Hall's  oldest  and  best  work,  including 
The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  The  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile, 
and  Boy  Life  in  a  Massachusetts  Country  Town  Forty  Years 
Ago.  Other  articles  by  some  of  his  favorite  students  make  this 
a  collection  very  much  worth  while.  Nothing  better  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  has  ever  been  written  in  America  than 
The  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile.  It  is  well  that  this  has  once  more 
been  made  available  to  the  public.  J.  K.  H. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


JACK  O'HEALTH  AND  PEG  O'JOY  ;  a  Fairy  Tale  for  Children 

By  Beatrice  Slayton  Herben,  M.  D.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

39  pp.     Price,  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $.67. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH   AND  THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 

By  G.  Clive  Binyon.     Macmillan  Co.     88  pp.     Price,  $1.40; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.50. 
CHINA,  CAPTIVE  OR  FREE 

By  Gilbert  Reid.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     332  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

WAR     POWERS     OF    THE    EXECUTIVE     IN    THE     UNITED 
STATES 

By    Clarence    A.    Berdahl.     University    of    Illinois.     296    pp. 

Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 
ANTHOLOGIE  NEGRE 

By  Blaise  Cendrars.     La  Sirene,  Paris.     320  pp.     Price,   Fr. 

20;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.20. 
HAITI 

By  J.  Dryden  Kuser.     The  Gorham   Press.     108  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.15. 
THE  PSALMS  OF  A  NATURALIZED  AMERICAN 

By    Bagdasar    Krekor    Baghdigian.      Burton    Publishing    Co. 

90  pp.     Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
THE  FATHER  AND  HIS  BOY 

By    T.    W.    Galloway.     Association    Press.      99    pp.      Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  fo  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
GAMES  (SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  HOME) 

By  George  O.  Draper.     Association   Press.     148  pp.     Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
AMERICANISM  IN  AMERICANIZATION 

By    Bagdasar    Krekor    Baghdigan.        Buiton    Publishing   Co. 

198  pp.     Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
THE  CLOG  DANCE  BOOK 

By  Helen  Frost.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     40  pp.     Price,  $2.40; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.50. 
GOUT 

By  Llewellyn  Jones   Llewellyn.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.     469  pp. 

Price,  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $7.75. 
LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  the  London  Society.     Edited  by  Sir  Aston  Webb.     286 

pp.    Price,  $15.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $15.35. 
ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

By  modern  authors.     Edited  by  Helen  Louise  Cohen.     Har- 

court,   Brace   &   Co.     342   pp.     Illustrated.     Price,   $2.25;    by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 

WE  WRITE,  lay  out  and  print  appeal  literature  for  social 
agencies — attractive  folders,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Mail 
campaigns  conducted.  Lists  compiled.  Long  experience. 
EVERETT  CURRIER  LIMITED,  27  East  31,  New  York 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should   give  expression  to  the  latest 
medical  and   social  practice. 

Advice  on    plans  and  operating  problems   made  avail- 
able through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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NOVEMBER 

is  the  peak  month  for 

DIPHTHERIA! 


The  death  rate  for  this  disease  is  going  up! 


Among  children  under  age  five  the  death 
rate  from  diphtheria  is  higher  than  from 
tuberculosis  at  all  ages. 


YOU   CAN  HELP 

save  many  lives  this  year  by  inducing 
parents  to  have  their  very  young  child- 
ren undergo  the 

SCHICK  TEST 

This  will  determine  if  they  are  suscept- 
ible to  diphtheria.  If  they  are  they  should 
be  given  the  proper  preventive  treatment 
without  delay. 


If  our  circular  "Diphtheria"  can  help   you  write  the 

Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


ADMINISTRATION  op  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS;  dealing 
with  Employment-Certificate  System  of  Wise  ,n- 
S1"-T  ^  Ethel  E.  Hanks.  Unite,!  States  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDIES  IN  CHILD  WELFARE.  University  of  Iowa 
studies  of  the  physical  growth  of  children  from 
birth  to  maturity.  By  Bird  T.  Baldwin.  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  la. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  M 

?'nn,<V\..C!1!Cago-      Visit'ns;     Nurse     Association, 
104  i>.   Michigan,  ave.,  Chicago. 

HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.  A  nonsensical  calendar  for 
school  children.  Compiled  from  odd  bits  of 
health  information.  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York  city 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  THE  WORKER.     By  Philip 
Kunnsky.     Workers'    Educational    I. 
ern    Press,    Box    205,    Madison    Sq.,    New    Yo-k 
city.     Price,   10  cents. 

HEALTH  GAME  FOR  CHILDREN.     Adapted   from   the 
R,-!^es,,'n,  ,the    CW'd    Health    Alphabet 
Unld     Health    Orzanization    of    America      Penn 
lermmal  Bldg.,  New  York  city.  Price,  25  cen's. 

JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   AND   ITS   AFTERMATH.     A 
paper    read    to   the    Tokyo    Branch    of   the     \ 
ciation  of  College  Alumnae.     By   Caroline    Mac- 
Donald.     32      Itchome,      Tujimicho,      Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

TUP.  SCHOOLS  OF  YOUR  CITY,  I.  The  General 
Situation,  Civic  Development.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Mills  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  NEBRASKA  WINNEBAGO. 
A  Social  Study  on  an  Indian  Reservation  By 
Margaret  W.  Koening,  M.D.  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

WORLD  PEACE,  How  TO  GET  IT  Now.  By  Viola 
Mizell  Kimmel,  M.I).  Kimmel  Sanitarium  and 
Health  School,  Creighton,  Neb. 

THE  CITIZEN'S  CHARTER.  Prepared  for  the  Labor 
Party's  Advisory  Committee  on  Local  Govern- 
ment. By  Herbert  Morrison.  The  Labor  Party 
33  Eccleston  Sq.  S.  W.  1,  London.  Price.  Id.; 
Post  free,  2d. 

RURAL  STRATEGY.  By  Prof.  C.  J.  Galpin.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  23 
East  26  St.,  New  York  city. 

THE  VERMONT  WAY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Davison. 
Department  of  Social  Service  and  Rural  Com- 
munity Work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  23  East  26  St.,  New  York  city. 

STANDARDS  op  GROWTH  IN  THE  DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  By  Paul  C.  Packer  and  Arthur  B. 
Moehlman.  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WOMEN'S  WAGES  IN  KANSAS.  United  States  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  LABOR  PARTY'S  FIGHT.  Agricultural  Workers' 
Wages.  Full  reports  of  labor  speeches  and  a 
list  of  members  of  Parliament  who  voted  against 
the  Labor  Party's  motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  act  which  establishes  the  Wages 

-  Board.  The  Labor  Party,  33  Eccleston  Sq 
S.  W.  1.,  London. 

FUNCTION  AND  FUNCTIONING  of  THE  STATE  HOS- 
PITAL TRAINING  SCHOOL.  By  Donald  A.  Laird. 
University  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  la. 

ELEMENT  OF  PERSONALITY  IN  NURSING.  A  reprint 
from  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  liy 
Donald  A.  Laird.  University  of  Iowa,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY  IN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY.  A  religious  census  of  all  the 
people  of  a  given  community.  Interdiurcli  World 
Movement  of  North  America,  45  West  18  St., 
New  York  city. 

POSITIONS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  DEPARTMENT 
STORES  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  SELLING  ORGANISA- 
TIONS. A  study  of  opportunities  for  women. 
By  Mary  H.  Tolman.  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information,  2  West  43  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,  50  cents;  postpaid,  60  cents. 

PHYSICAL  STANDARDS  FOR  WORKING  CHILDREN. 
Preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  formulate  standauls 
of  normal  development  and  sound  health  for 
use  of  physicians  in  examining  children  entering 
employment  and  children  at  work.  United 
States  Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  EFFICIENCY.  A  study  of  648 
churches  in  the  country  with  histories  of  four 
recorded.  Educational  Department,  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  156  Fifth  ave., 
New  York  city. 

FINAL  REPORT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 
ADMINISTRATOR.  By  H.  A.  Garfield.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China.  Glasswaro 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metal*. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRICERATORS 

METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY.    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.        New  York 


.Dr 


jwinji  In 
Tnal  Wr 


Inks 


BIGGINS 


/  Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
NVejjetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesive! 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufactures 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Stre«J  Brookljn,  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  *  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  SURVEY  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1921.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

2O  cents  in  lots  of   100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 
During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single   trial  will  con- 


Insist on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuin«  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue            New  York  City 

Please   mention   The   SURVEY  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  For  Bernardsville,  New 
Jersey,  a  registered  trained  nurse  for  rural 
district  nursing.  A  fully  furnished  house, 
light,  heat,  telephone  and  transportation  pro- 
vided. Salary  $125.00  per  month.  One 
month's  vacation  a  year,  with  salary.  Nurse 
must  find  housekeeper,  who  may  be  relative, 
friend  or  servant.  There  is  also  a  vacancy 
for  an  Infant  Welfare  Nurse.  Please  reply 
to  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Somerset 
Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  by  the  Jewish  Children's 
Society  of  Baltimore,  a  competent,  experi- 
enced superintendent,  man  or  woman.  Must 
be  good  executive,  capable  of  directing  the 
activities  of  a  new  Cottage  System,  and  a 
scientific  system  of  Boarding-out.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  developing  an  all-round, 
modern  method  of  child-care.  Address  at 
once,  with  references  and  record,  Moses 
Rothschild,  chairman,  in  East  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee :  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


WANTED:  Experienced  executive  for 
Tuberculosis  Society.  Also  medical  director 
without  children  for  Tuberculosis  Sanato- 
rium. National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  A  Visiting  Housekeeper  with 
training  in  home  economics  and  domestic 
science  who  can  hold  cooking  classes  and 
visit  in  homes.  Write  Charity  Organization 
Society,  City  Hall,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


CAPABLE  ORGANIZERS  of  highest  rec- 
ommendations wanted  as  Regional  Directors 
for  Keren  Hayesod  (Palestine  Foundation 
Fund).  Immediate  engagements.  Write  to 
Secretaries,  Keren  Hayesod,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  child-caring  insti- 
tution conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  women 
to  act  as  cottage  mothers,  who  have  social 
background,  executive  ability  and  love  for 
children.  Salary  $720  to  $1000  per  annum, 
maintenance,  salary,  etc,  included.  Address 
Box  J.  C.  C.,  1358  Broadway. 

HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  boys'  supervisor  and  a  girls' 
supervisor.  Apply  in  own  handwriting  to 
Superintendent,  izth  Street  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  stating  experience,  sal- 
ary demanded,  etc. 

WANTED:  Case  worker,  having  at  least 
one  year's  training  and  experience  with 
Italian  families,  for  large  Eastern  city.  Sal- 
ary according  to  ability.  4000  SURVEY. 


PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


DO     YOU     WANT     TO     BUY    A     PRACTICE, 

hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  druR  store  for  sale?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment?  Do  you  need 
-,\  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
Mates'.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
dans'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEADER, 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICANIZER  in- 
vites correspondence.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  services  of  a  recog- 
nized specialist  in  immigrant  education  with 
ten  years'  experience  directing  community- 
wide  Americanization,  information  and  legal 
aid;  unifying  racial  relations;  coordinating 
and  systematizing  existing  agencies  in  any 
phase  of  community  service  among  immi- 
grants. Executive  and  administrator;  lin- 
fruist;  forceful  speaker.  Experienced  in 
legislative  reference,  research,  surveys  and 
investigations.  3980  SURVEY. 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZER  and  executive 
with  broad  experience  seeks  permanent  or 
temporary  connection.  3975  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


SUPERVISOR— MATRON 

SUPERVISOR,  Matron,  woman,  institution 
and  training  school  experience,  location  op- 
tional, finest  references.  3996  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  Schoo! 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe'* 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  with 
special  experience  in  Legislative  work,  pub- 
licity and  promotion  of  statewide  welfare 
programs,  desires  change  about  January 
first.  Six  years  in  present  position  with  pro- 
minent statewide  organization.  3969  SURVZY. 

RESEARCH  MAN  AND  SOCIAL  SER- 
VICE EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  community 
organization  and  publicity,  available  for  part 
or  full  time  proposition.  3914  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Worker  Executive,  experienced 
all  phases  children's  work,  case  and  proba- 
tion work,  desires  change  position.  Avail- 
able November  ist.  Especially  adapted  to 
development  of  state  work,  good  organizer 
and  investigator.  3994  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  eight  years'  experience  in 
settlements  and  community  centers,  desires 
position  as  Boys'  worker  in  New  York  City. 
3995  SURVEY. 


BOYS'  WORKER;  ten  years'  experience 
boys'  clubs  and  playgrounds,  desires  all- 
year  position.  3997  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  English 
teacher,  experience:  organization,  American- 
ization, writer,  speaker,  wants  position  re- 
quiring interest,  intelligence  and  ability. 

3998  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY  wishes  position,  New 
York,  in  domestic  science  and  art.  Club 
leader  experienced.  Monday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Saturday  mornings  free. 

3999  SURVEY. 

LADY  wishes  position  as  useful  compan- 
ion; household  assistant;  care  of  animals; 
country.  Good  references.  Address  G.  O.,  55 
South  St.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  at  present  employed  as 
Field  Scout  Executive  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  wishes  to  make  change.  Ten 
years'  experience.  3993  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  with  experience  that  pro- 
duces; can  supervise  office,  attend  to  confi- 
dential matters,  systematize  and  organize. 
Intelligence  and  aggressiveness.  3983  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  young  woman  of  excel- 
lent training  and  practical  experience,  posi- 
tion as  mental  examiner  and  social  worker  in 
connection  with  clinic  or  elsewhere.  3986 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  by  trained 
woman,  ten  years'  experience  Community 
and  Americanization  work,  speaking  Italian 
French,  Spanish  and  English.  3987  SURVEY 

ITALIAN  speaking  woman,  experienced 
in  settlement  work,  wishes  welfare  or  case 
work  in  New  York  City.  3982  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Jewish,  manv  years' 
experience  in  child  care  and  work  with  boys 
and  girls;  also  in  organizing  and  in  secre- 
tarial work,  seeks  position  in  New  York  or 
vicinity.  4001  SURVEY. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Lutings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tion*;   copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


INDUSTRIAL  FACTS.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
•olutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.  Price,  10  cents. 

Civil,  WAR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To  read  this  is 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  50  cents. 

CATJCHISK  OP  THt  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  By  Rer. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  5 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New  York  City. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  or  THE  INTSRNATIONAL  LADIES 
GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION.  Report  submitted 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Bureau  of  America  by  Fannie  M.  Cohen.  Edu- 
cational Dept.,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  31  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Price  3  cents;  with  postage  4  cents. 

IN*ANT  MORTALITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  A  study 
of  the  Results  Accomplished  by  Infant  Life 
Saving  Agencies.  By  Ernst  Christopher  Meyer. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 

A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  IN  ACTION,  The 
Immigrant's  Adjustment  to  a  new  Environment. 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W.  Taylor  St.  $.25  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
September  Number  of  Observer,  61  pages. 

ASIA'S  AMERICAN  PROBLEM.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  25  cents. 

CAN  WE  LIVE  TOGETHER  IN  PEACE?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Price,  50  cents. 

IMMIGHATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
United  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

REGISTERED 

3ffer9  a  2yi  years'  course;  8  hour  day,  affiliation 
with  Mt  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Scholar. 
ship  for  Teachers  College.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  etc. 


SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE  —  We  buy  and 
sell  entire  Libraries  and  smaller  collections 
S>.TTT??2?^,^  Doolcs-  Correspondence  solicited. 
SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE,  80-82  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York -City,  New  York. 


*  T'PRINTED;:STATIONERY 


fTSE  printed  stationery  at  no  greater  cost  than 
"-1  the  ordinary  kind.  200  sheets  high  grade  note- 
paper  and  100  envelopes  printed  with  your  name 
and  address  $1.50.  Envelopes  correspondence  not 
business  size.  Samples  on  request.  Lewis  Sta- 
tionery Co.,  Dept.  C,  156— 2nd  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

'J'EACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Walter  Agnew,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMOBILES 

AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  'in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  545  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  An  attractive  13  room  residence 

with  garage  on  plot  100x208  at 
ELMHURST,    L.    I.     Fine    place    for    large 
family.     Only    fifteen    minutes     from     Penn 
station,    yet    country    surroundings.      Price, 
C!f*  Amrriran  Journal  of  JJuraing   shows    the      $35,000-00.     Address    E.    S.,    200    Broadway, 


CBIDIT  UNION:   Complete  free  information 
quest   to   Roy    F.    Bergengren,    S    Park 
Boston,  Mass. 


on  re- 
Square, 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   centt  *  line   per  month,  four  weekly   inser 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 


part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


jfrrcman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


Ho Baifal  eJorinl  &vruirv;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year. 
published  under  thc  auspices  of  tile  Hotpitu. 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cil> 
Imr  .  19  Ea«t  72d  Street.  New  York. 


iHriiial  -Hyiiirnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  tbe  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Elmhurst,  L.  I. 


AUGUST    24,    1912,    of    the    SURVEY,    published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1921. 

^  State    of    New    York,     County    of    New    York, 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
tor  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  SUR- 
VEY and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
?fl?-,'on'  Je5.ulred  by  thc  Act  of  August  24, 
1912  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 

to   wt"-     nS>    pr'ntcd   on   the   reverse   of  'his   form, 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
isher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher  Survey  Associates,  Inc.. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City;  Editor  Pau 
U.  Kellogg  1  2  East  19  Street,  New  York  City; 
Managin  di 
Street 


- .       °*>'        ,;  *yaov      17      OIICCI,      1KCW        I  QTK      V,1 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw,  112  East  19 
Street  New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  Arthur 
P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 

2.  That     the     owners     are:     (Give     names    and 
addresses   of    individual    owners,    or,    if   a   corpora- 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 

•t  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

My,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws 
the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,600  mem- 
wsi  Jt  has  "°  stocl<s  or  bonds.  President,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  N  Y  • 
Vice-Presidents  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22 
Street  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia .University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  V.  Everit 
Macy,  Chilmark,'  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.; 
secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur  P  Kelloear  112  Pact 
19  Street,  New  York  N  Y 

3.  That     the     known     bondholders,     mortgagees 
and    other    security    holders    owning    or    holding    1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 

ages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
:     names     of     the     owners,     stockholders,     and 

security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
r  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him 
[Signed]  ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    20th 
day  of  September,   1921. 

[Seal]     MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds.    City    of    New    York, 
New     York    County    Clerk's    No.    144;    New 
York    County    Register's    No.    22056. 
Commission    Expires   April   27,    1922. 


If  interested  In  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 

or 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

for  office  or  home,   let  us  send  you  free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

TheWeis  Manufacturing  Company 
140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


Hr.illl;  •X'ltrsp-  monthly;  duel  $3.00  »d 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Healtfi  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Are..  New  York 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want  accurate  news  and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you    are    interested    in    any   of   the    subjects   discussed    in    this 
SURVEY  "follows  up." 

and   industrial 
issue  —  for    the 

The  Suivry.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year'i  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on  (date) 

10-1-21 

Please  mention   The   SURVEY  vihen  virilina   to   advertisers. 


Conf 


erence  Is  It  ? 


The  Conference  on  Disarmament  was  called  because  of  the  persistent 
and  irresistible  demand  of  the  people  that  a  beginning  be  made  to  fullfill  the 
promises  put  forth  while  "the  war  to  end  war"  was  on.  It  will  approximate 
its  purpose  only  if  public  opinion  its  thoroughly  aroused  and  indomitably 
sustained  —  on  the  job. 

In  other  words,  it's  your  conference  and  your  fight. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

(Former^  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association) 

is  the  logical  group  to  work  through.  Since  its  organization  in  November,  1918,  it  has 
worked  unceasingly  and  consistently  for  a  liberal  and  constructive  American  foreign  policy. 
Its  luncheon  discussions  of  outstanding  questions  which  affect  international  relations  have 
been  a  feature  of  New  York  public  life  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  Its  Bulletin  has 
carried  these  discussions  to  members  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Its  central  interest  this 
fall  will  be  the  success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference.  It  appeals  for  a  minimum  budget  of 
$20,000,  for  the  maintenance  of  Washington  headquarters  and  for  the  immediate  preliminary  work  to 
rally  public  opinion  in  favor  of: 

1.  —  The  fullest  possible  publicity  for  all  sessions  of  the  conference. 

2.  —  The  selection  of  our  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  on 

the  basis  |of  ability,  constructive  statesmanship  and  sympathy  with  the  expressed 
objects  of  the  Conference,  rather  than  for  any  political  consideration  whatsoever. 

3.  —  The  radical  reduction  of  armament  expenditures. 

4.  —  Adequate  measures  for  putting  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  Conference. 

To   carry   out   these   plans   effectively  —  to  carry  them  out  at  all  —  we  must  have 
an  immediate  response  to  this  appeal  for  funds. 

"The  Foreign  'Policy  Association  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  in  the  political  education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  foreign  affairs."  —  New  Republic,  Sept.  21,  1921. 

T  tie  Foreign  Policy  Association  is  the  channel  through  which  you  can  take  your  ^art 

in  wnat  vitally  concerns  you. 


Executive  Committee 
Foreign  Policy  Association, 

Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Treas. 

3  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  $5  for  membership  and  $ as  an 

additional  contribution  towards  your  work  for  reduction 
of  armaments. 

I  would  like  samples  of  your  Bulletin  and  other  literature. 

Name... 


JAMES  G.   MCDONALD,  Chairman 

EDWIN    BJORKMAN 

MRS.   GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN 

COURTENAY    CROCKER 

STEPHEN    P.    DUGGAN 

HUGHELL   FOSBROKE 

ROBERT    H.    GARDINER 

CARLTON   J.    H.    HAYES 

CHARLES    P.    HOWLAND 

ALVIN   JOHNSON 

PAUL   U.   KELLOGG 

GEORGE   W.    KIRCHWEY 

MRS.    HENRY   GODDARD    LEACH 

OWEN    R.    LOVEJOY 

RALPH    S.   ROUNDS 

MRS.   V.   G.  SIMKHOVITCH 

MRS.    CHARLES    L.  TIFFANY 

MI^S    LILLIAN    D.    WALD 

Address  I        CHRISTINA  MERRIMAN, 

s.Vo.i;«         I  Executive  Sec'y. 


October  8,  1921 


PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Exemptions  of  Charitable  Gifts— A  Campaign  Against  Cancer- 
Gas  and  the  Consumer — Relief  for  Political  Prisoners —The  A.  R.  C. 
in  Constantinople— Are  Unions  Illegal? 
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Up  to  the  Public 
The  Dominicans 
Unemployment  at  Washington 
Canada  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  . 
San  Antonio— The  Flood  City 


Adolf  A.  Eerie,  Jr. 

William  L.  Chenery 

J.  S.  Woodsworth 

J.  B.  Gwin 


Marriage  and  Maternity  in  Communistic 

Russia  Hans  Niedermair,  M.  D. 


HEALTH 

Industrial  Hygiene 
The  Nurse  in  Oklahoma 
Nutrition  Work  in  the  Schools 
Infant  Welfare  Work  in  Greece 


Alexander  Fleisher 

Jules  Schevitz 

James  A.  Tobey 

Walter  R.  Brooks 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Decentralization  in  Education      .         .         .         .         .        J.  K.  H. 
A  Carnegie  Library  for  Negroes  .         .         .     Sara  D.  Halley 

Labor  Education  in  Germany       .         .         .    Brent  Dow  Allinson 
Training  Visiting  Teachers— An  Educational  Program 


40 
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44 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  in-dustrlal  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration:  ma- 
ternal nursing:  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building.  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

718  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin.  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  J3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  BaltVmore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  crlmlnologtsts,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Kext  Con- 
gress JacksonvJlle,  Florida,  October  28 — November  3,  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  General  Secretary,  135  East  IS  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne.  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
Bound  sex  educalon.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D..  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are- 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman:  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  areuse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools:  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
•with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  In  February,  1913,  to  nelp  people  ol  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  Wnlle  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  If  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
•ec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eu&enie  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev  Chas  S 
Macfarland,  "Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York, 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnei 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass*t.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

'  HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix  vlce- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.  Free  Illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN—  John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY—  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object-to  promote  an 
intelligent  Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership,  J3,  $5,  and  ?25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec  y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  3M 
branches.  Membership,  Jl  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dtkclnson,  treas.;  Virgil  V 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercnl  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 


A,^^  OF     THE     YOUNG     WOMEN'S     CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION—  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment'  Blbl« 
dtudy;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL—  Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education  —  Rev.   James    H.    Ryan,   Exec    Sec'y 

Bureau  of  Education—  A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation  —  William  J    Cochran 

Department  of  Social  Action—  Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  Johm 
A.  Lapp. 


..'    R'Chmond    Dean: 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women—  President,  Mrs    Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

n.    D.    C.-Dean. 


Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

nAT4ONAL  CHIl-D  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Loveloy  sec'y 
105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  InvestkatTons' 
Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
!!es  health,  schools  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
Amerl'can'cnTl  "'  *10'  *25'  &nd  *10°;  lnclu<ies  quarterly;  "Tie 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.-Chas  V 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  PUD: 
flffWHnS  Ih  rai^lal  wh'?h  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition! 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
•ith  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibit.. 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 


NAT'ONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE-Dr. 
li  ™     "?**•  p£es':    Dr-  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V    Anrter- 
Panrrmhl/t£r™          *e1rfl'  8fc>y;  37°  Sev<-nth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
iphlpts  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders    feeble- 
mindedness,   epilepsy,   Inebriety,   criminology,   war   neuroses   and   re- 
plication,   psychiatric    social    service,    backward    children,    surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 


C™NF5R^NCE    OF   SOCIAL    WORK-AlIen    T.    Burns. 

"«  ^n;  w-,  H-  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati Ohio  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 

rt  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 

T,  ™  %•>      ™  Treh^?'  ,  J,3'     49tn   annual   meeting,   Providence,   R.   I.. 
June    1!)22.      Mam    Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children—  J.   Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction—  Louis   Robinson,   M.   D.   Philadelphia. 

Health—  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.   D.  New  York 
DC  Asencles  and   Institutions—  George   S.   Wilson,   Washington, 

The  Family—  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and    Economic   Problems  —  John   Shillady,   New  York 
The   Local   Community—  George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 
Mental   Hygiene—  George   A.    Hastings,    New   York 
Organization  of  Social  Forces—  C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 
Uniting    of    Native    and    Foreign-Born    in    America—  (Temporal? 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIND 


tures',  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Fromotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions eight  hours'  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
jec'y  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
itndy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL    MUNICIPAL    LEAGUE— Publishes    monthly   the   maga- 
«lne  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
olitlcs,  administration  and  city  planning.     The  League  is  a  clearing 
Emse  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ents      Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  2fil  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  Jo. 00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Blla  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  »3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Arenue. 
Charles  J  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
abases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
•».  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy; 
127  E  23  St  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston. 
Illinois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication.  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE-Mrs  Raymond 
lobins  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  OI- 
(Seial  organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICA 

— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y..  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  Incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,    Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare.    Child   Welfare,    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.     Regular    subscription 
II  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


FACING  UNEMPLOYMENT  AGAIN 

The  problems  of  unemployment  are  the  most  insistent  of 
our  present  social  problems.  We  have  been  studying  these 
problems  for  years,  more  or  less.  They  are  being  studied, 
again,  especially  by  the  Washington  conference,  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  by  economists  and  special  groups  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Slowly  we  are  coming  to  see  that  while  these  problems 
are  economic  in  nature,  they  are  much  more  than  economic: 
they  involve  the  whole  structure  of  our  social  order. 
•j  The  Economics  of  Unemployment. 
•*-*  Must  we  assume  that  unemployment  is  to  be  one  of  the 
permanent  problems  of  our  social  organization?  If  so,  should  we 
regard  it  as  a  natural  fact,  like  the  succession  of  night  and  day? 
Or  is  it  a  social  fact,  inhering  in  our  social  structure,  much  as 
slavery  used  to  exist?  If  the  former,  is  there  any  use  talking  about 
curing  it?  If  the  latter,  why  should  it  not  be  permanently  solved? 
Has  the  population  of  America  outgrown  the  capacity  of  our 
natural  resources  to  provide  support?  Is  the  development  of 
America  so  nearly  complete  that  some  considerable  part  of  the 
population  may  be  permanently  released  from  further  work?  Is 
unemployment  profiitable  or  unprofitable  to  the  nation?  To  the 
unemployed?  To  employers?  To  investors?  To  anybody?  If 
it  is  not  profitable  to  anybody,  why  is  it  endured  ?  If  there  is 
work  still  to  be  done  in  America,  why  is  it  not  being  done? 

a.  Labor   turnover.     Is    it    an   essential    of  machine    industry 
that  tenure  of  position   should   be  determined   by  the  machine, 
rather  than  by  the  worker?     When  the  machine  stops,  must  the 
worker   stop?     And   when  the  machine  starts,  has  it  the  right 
to   ask  that   a  man   shall   be   there  to  take  care  of  it?     Is  the 
industrial    situation   wholly   impersonal,   controlled    by   the   ma- 
chine?    Is  the  machine   a  fact  of  nature,  or  is  it  a  social  in- 
vention?    Have   we   any  ground    for   supposing  that  men  will 
ever  be  able  to  control  machines? 

b.  Seasonal   ups   and   downs   of   industry.     Is   American   in- 
dustry still  largely  subject  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  to  slack 
periods,    to    purely    natural    conditions?      Then    industry    is    a 
purely    natural    phenomenon,    incapable    of    being    modified    by 
men's  planning  or  foresight? 

c.  The  credit  system.     Is  the  world's  "credit  system"  a  nat- 
ural phenomenon,   like  the  ocean  currents,  or  is  it  an  artificial 
thing  like  an  association  of  bankers  or  scientists?     Is  "credit" 
understood  by  anyone,  or  is  it  a  mystery?     Does  understanding 
imply  power   to   control,   or   just   facility   in   manipulation?     Is 
"credit"  a  private  possession,  or  might  it  become  a  public  con- 
cern  and    be   used    for   social   uses,   entirely?     If  extent  of  in- 
dustrial  operation   depends   upon   extent   and   control   of  credit, 
what  is  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  in  this  problem? 

The  Psychology  of  Unemployment. 

To  what  extent  has  our  attitude  toward  industrial  problems 
been  cultivated,  inculated,  inherited?  To  what  extent  has  this 
attitude  been  extended  since  the  war?  Are  we  growing  mort 
sanguine  of  our  ability  to  understand  and  control  in  these  great 
questions,  or  more  pessimistic  about  them?  Are  economic  passions 
rising  or  falling?  Is  economic  intelligence  desired,  or  dreaded, 
or  suppressed,  or  ignored? 
References: 

The  SURVEY  for  February  5,  page  677,  questions  and  references, 
and  supplement  to  that  issue,  How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,  com- 
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How  to  make 

volunteer 

workers 

more  useful 


c_A  serious  problem 
answered  in  "How  To 
Make  Volunteer  Work- 
ers Useful".  The  first 


of  a  series  of  constructive  articles  on  The 
Administration  of  Social  Agencies.  Com- 
plete, with  dozens  of  other  features  in  the 
current  issue  of  23*ttsr®itttrB,  New  York's 
Welfare  Magazine,  sent  postpaid  for  25c. 
I5etter  (Junes,  102  Gold  Street,  New  York 


The  Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World  of  Force 

An  Address   by 

ELBERT  RUSSELL 

To    be    had    FRKE    by    addressing 

FRIENDS'    GENERAL    CONFERENCE 

140    No.    15th    St.,    Phila.,    Pa. 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read,  41.  Ask  about  my  system  of 
tfccifications,  which  (i)improvcs  style,  (i)  reduces  cost,  (3)simplines  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  ji,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


THIS  BOOK 

ON    HOME 

BEAUTIFYING 

FREE 

Gives  complete  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  all 
wood — hard  or  soft — old 
or  new.  Tells  how  to  se- 
cure beautiful  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson'* 
Enamel  and  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye.  Gives  full 
directions  on  the  care  of 
floors — how  you  can  easi- 
ly make  and  keep  them 
beautiful  with 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 


It  is  the  work  of  experts,  illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  gladly  give  this  book  free  to  per- 
sons interested  in  home  beautifying.  It  is 
invaluable  if  you  are  building  or  decorating. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
for  the  name  of  your  paint  dealer. 


5.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Dept.S.V.O,Racine,Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing 
Authorities" 

Canadian   Factory— Brantf ore! 


Why  Teachers  Use 
The  Survey 

EXTBOOKS  cost  more  every 
year.  And  as  a  teacher  writes 
us,  in  a  swiftly  changing  society 
like  ours  any  book  on  applied  soci- 
ology is  out  of  date  before  it  is  printed. 
Forward-looking  teachers  are  using 
The  Survey  as  a  loose-leaf  text  brought 
up  to  date  every  Saturday. 

The  Survey  reports  civic  developments 
while  they  are  fresh.  It  keeps  its  read- 
ers in  touch  with  the  work  of  social 
welfare.  It  gives  the  student  unbiased 
facts  in  seven  great  fields  of  human 
endeavor — Civics,  Industry,  Health, 
School  and  Community,  Child  Wel- 
fare, Family  Welfare,  Foreign  Service. 
Each  of  these  comprises  a  department 
in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

Each  issue  is  made  practical  for  class- 
room use  by  the  Social  Studies 
column,  based  on  the  current  and 
preceding  issues  of  The  Survey  and 
on  other  easily  accessible  material. 
Last  year  teachers  in  67  high  schools 
and  other  secondary  schools  used  The 
Survey  in  classes  in  social  problems, 
civics,  history,  and  citizenship.  Profes- 
sors in  58  colleges  used  it  in  74  class- 
ses  in  sociology,  economics,  social 
economy  and  kindred  subjects. 

Special  rates,  at  substantial  reductions, 
are  made  for  student  orders  of  five  or 
more  subcriptions  for  any  term  from 
twelve  months  down.  If  you  are  a 
teacher,  send  for  these  rates  and  for 
the  booklet  of  Social  Studies  furnished 
free  for  classroom  use.  If  you  have  a 
friend  who  is  a  teacher,  hand  him  this 
copy  of  The  Survey  and  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  column. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


PSYCHOANALYSI  S — A.  A.  GoldenweUer 

Every    Wednesday   night 
H  I  S  T  O  R  Y — Algernon   Lee 

Every   Tuesday   night 
INTERNATIONAL    SOCIALISM    TODAY 

Three   lectures   by    Morris    Hillquit 
OCTOBER    18,    OCTOBER    25,    NOVEMBER    1 

RAND 

Stuyvesant   3094 
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HE  SAW  IT  THROUGH 

THE  teacher  dictates  the  history  test  to  her  pupils  and 
they  write  down  what  they  hear  and  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  subjects  as  intelligently  as  the  situation  permits. 
A  recent  test  dictated  in  this  fashion,  on  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York,  came  out  on  one  pupil's  paper  in  the  following 
scarcely  intelligible  form : 

Tell    about: 

The   battle   of   Fair   Doon 

In    Fasion    of    Belgium 

German    atropsies 

Masker    in    America 

Russian    entrence    Apolan 

Assnation,    restration,    indeminities 

Altimatum 

Russian    entrence    into    northern    perusia 

The  Elias  would   brake   up,   if  they  made  peace   sepretly 

EXEMPTIONS   OF   CHARITABLE   GIFTS 

THOUGH  the  revision  of  the  measure  dealing  with 
the  exemption  of  charitable  gifts  from  the  federal  in- 
come tax  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  existing  income 
tax  law,  the  measure  adopted  by  the  House  made  two  far- 
reaching  changes.  They  were,  first,  the  exemption  of  gifts 
made  by  individuals  to  community  trusts  and  foundations, 
and,  second,  the  exemption  of  gifts  made  by  corporations  for 
charitable,  educational  and  religious  purposes.  The  Senate 
committee  disagreed  with  these  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 
If,  however,  they  are  not  included  in  the  Senate  bill  when 
finally  passed  the  measure  will  go  to  conference. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  law  relating  to  the  deductions 
of  charitable  contributions  allowed  to  individuals  are  as 
follows: 

That  in  computing  net  income  these  shall  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions: .  .  .  Contributions  or  gifts  made  within  the  taxable  year 
to  corporations  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
individual,  or  the  special  fund  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
authorized  by  Section  7  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  to 


an  amount  not  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
income  as  computed  without  the  benefit  of  this  paragraph.  Such 
contributions  or  gifts  shall  be  allowable  as  deductions  only  if 
verified  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner, with  the  approval  of  the  secretary. 

The  law  also  does  not  provide  for  the  exemption  of  gifts 
of  this  sort  when  made  by  corporations,  estates  or  trusts. 
The  National  Information  Bureau  in  a  bulletin  upon  the 
subject  points  out  that  "in  the  case  of  partnership,  however, 
the  proportionate  share  of  contributions  made  by  the  partner- 
ship to  corporations  or  associations  of  the  kind  described  in 
this  section  of  the  law,  may  be  claimed  as  deductions  in  the 
personal  returns  of  the  partners."  Gifts  made  to  a  common 
agency,  such  as  a  war  chest,  whose  objects  come  under  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  treated  as  though  they  were  gifts 
made  directly  to  the  organizations  themselves,  and  are  thus 
deductable.  '  Similar  gifts  to  a  foreign  agency,  provided  that 
the  total  deduction  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  tax 
payer's  net  income,  may  likewise  be  deducted. 

Contributions  made  to  individuals,  whether  charitable  in 
nature  or  not,  do  not  constitute  allowable  deductions.  Asso- 
ciations forrried  to  disseminate  controversial  or  partisan  propa- 
ganda are  also  not  educational  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CANCER 

A  NATION-WIDE  campaign  against  cancer  will  be  in- 
augurated by  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  by  a  "Cancer  Week,"  the  first  one  to  be  held 
in  this  country,  from  October  30  to  November  5.  The  cam- 
paign will  largely  be  an  educational  one.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  carry  facts  concerning  the  disease  to  as  many  people 
as  can  be  reached  through  the  professional  and  the  lay  press, 
by  lectures  and  general  publicity.  The  work  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  foremost  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  country  who 
specialize  in  the  control  of  cancer,  by  state  and  municipal 
health  officers,  and  by  a  large  body  of  public-spirited  citizens. 
Cancer  Week  is  the  culmination  of  eighteen  months  of  in- 
tensive organization  by  the  society  as  a  result  of  which  per- 
manent cancer  committees  have  been  formed  in  every  state. 
This  represents  a  noteworthy  advance  in  cancer  control  and 
brings  it  abreast  of  the  publie  health  movement  now  at  flood 
tide  in  this  country.  The  campaign  has  also  carried  a  new 
group  into  public  health — the  surgeons,  who,  heretofore,  have 
not  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  health  work. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  society  that  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  disease  is  the  best  instrument  with 
which  to  lower  the  mortality  from  it  and  that  a  large  number 
of  cases  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  hand  early  enough.  The 
efforts  of  the  organization  have,  therefore,  been  largely 
directed  toward  urging  persons  to  seek  competent  advice  as 
soon  as  they  recognize  any  of  the  symptoms  as  set  forth  in 
its  campaign  of  education. 
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Since  1916,  states  Mr.  Osborne  further,  the  death-rate  from 
the  disease  has  remained  practically  stationary.  According  fr 
the  figures  of  the  society  cancer  causes  ten  put  of  every 
hundred  deaths  in  this  country  where  the  victims  are  more 
than  forty  years  old.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  of  Columbia  University, 
estimates  that  9,300  residents  of  New  York  state  will  die  of 
cancer  during  1921.  He  states  that  this  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  New  York  state  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  afflicted  consult  a  physi- 
cian even  when  they  know  they  have  a  tumor. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  phases  of  the  campaign, 
the  society  expects  that  clinics  will  be  held  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  for  demonstration  and  diagnostic  purposes. 

GAS  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

WHO  benefits  most  from  the  operation  of  the  gas  busi- 
ness as  at  present  conducted  ?  Some  will  say,  obviously 
the  consumer— for,  if  the  service  he  receives  is  com- 
pared with  the  discomfort  of  having  to  fuss  around  with  oil 
and  coal,  the  price  he  pays  is  seen  to  be  very  low  indeed. 
Others  will  say,  why,  of  course  the  gas  company— for  it  is 
a  monopoly  and,  within  certain  legal  restrictions,  can  gather 
the  fruit  of  its  monopoly.  But  no,  says  Warren  S.  Blauvelt, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Coke  and  Gas  Company :  There  is 
only  one  group  that  derives  benefit  without  contributing  any- 
thing: the  land  owners.  In  a  closely  reasoned  paper  which 
he  read  recently  at  a  gas  conference  of  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned— including  that  of  investors  and  employes,  as  well  as 
those  already  named— Mr.  Blauvelt  attempted  to  find  out 
whether  some  method  was  not  practicable  by  which  all  un- 
earned earnings  could  be  eliminated  from  the  gas  business.  To 
this  end,  Mr.  Blauvelt  shows  the  necessity,  first,  of  distinguish- 
ing between  those  operations  of  the  gas  business  which  in  them- 
selves are  not  of  a  monopolistic  nature  at  all,  though  in  popular 
parlance  and  thought  linked  with  the  natural  monopoly  of 
the  distribution  system.  He  says: 

A  gas  company  conducts  three  distinct  kinds  of  business.  It 
runs  a  chemical  manufacturing  business  all  the  products  of 
which,  except  gas,  are  sold  in  the  open  competitive  market. 
Both  its  raw  materials  and  labor  must  be  obtained  under  pre- 
vailing competitive  conditions.  .  .  . 

The  gas  company  also  conducts  a  merchandising  business 
in  which  gas  is  sold  in  competition  with  all  other  forms  of 
energy,  subject,  however,  to  the  price  limitations  and  other 
regulations  established  by  the  governmental  controlling 
body.  .  .  . 

The  third  type  of  business  is  radically  different.  The  gas 
company  owns  and  maintains  pipe  lines  for  the  transportation 
of  gas  from  the  works  to  the  consumer's  premises.  This  func- 
tion, very  curiously,  was  for  a  while  considered  by  the  general 
public  to  be  competitive.  Parallel  competing  highways  for  the 
transportation  of  gas  were  encouraged  in  many  cities  and  still 
exist  in  a  few  places.  Experience  has  shown  clearly,  however, 
that  competition  in  this  highway  function  always  resulted  in 
unnecessary  capital  investment  and  consequently  in  ultimately 
higher  prices  for  gas  service,  even  though  abnormally  low 
prices  might  prevail  during  the  period  when  the  two  under- 
takings were  determining  which  was  to  survive. 

The  question,  if  distribution  must  be  monopolistic,  therefore 
is  how  any  private  interest  can  best  be  prevented  from  securing 
for  itself  the  results  of  a  unique  situation  which  it  has  not 
itself  created.  Governmental  control  of  prices  has  been  tried ; 
but,  says  Mr.  Blauvelt,  it  "has  increased  the  hazards  of  the 
gas  industry,  enhanced  the  cost  of  service  and  diverted  the 
activities  of  gas  engineers  and  executives  from  productive  and 
service  functions  to  non-productive  political  and  legal  func- 
tions." He  proposes  a  radical  change  in  the  public  attitude 
to  the  problem,  one  seemingly  in  harmony  with  prevailing 
progressive  thought,  both  in  America  and  other  countries,  on 
the  direction  in  which  a  solution  of  the  problems  that  arise 
from  the  existing  private  ownership  of  natural  monopolies 
must  be  sought: 

Let  the  community  purchase  from  the  gas  company  at  a  fair 

present    valuation    the    entire    distribution    system,    paying    for 


the  same  by  city  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  and  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  retirement  of  which  are  to  be  provided  by  a  tax 
levied  solely  on  land  values.  Thus  the  community  would 
acquire  ownership  of  the  monopolistic  feature  of  the  gas  busi- 
ness, and  the  cost  thereof  would  be  paid  by  those  who  have 
received  the  direct  financial  benefit  arising  from  the  existence 
of  this  distribution  system. 

Allow  the  gas  company  the  free  use  of  this  gas  highway, 
just  as  the  coal  dealer,  the  grocer  or  any  other  person  is 
allowed  the  free  use  of  the  street. 

Eliminate  governmental  control  of  the  gas  company,  except 
as  regards  discrimination  in  rates  or  service  and  standards  of 
gas  service. 

Subject  the  free  use  of  the  distribution  system  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  following  conditions:  The  company  rendering  gas 
service  would  have  such  rights,  subject  to  being  dispossessed 
on,  say,  eighteen  months'  notice,  whenever  responsible  people 
might  come  forward  with  a  proposition  satisfactory  to  the 
established  authorities  and  guaranteed  by  proper  security  to 
render  either  better  service  or  satisfactory  service  at  lower  rates- 

This  Mr.  Blauvelt  puts  forward  as  a  counter-proposal  to 
that  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation,  a  movement  which, 
he  says,  may  develop  with  politically  irresistible  force  if 
something  is  not  done  to  remedy  the  injustice  to  the  investors 
and  employes  of  the  company,  the  consumers  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  that  arises  from  the  present  system. 

RELIEF  FOR  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

AN  Emergency  Defense  Committee  has  been  formed  this 
week  to  make  a  country-wide  appeal  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  legal  and  relief  work  for  political 
prisoners.  To  the  present  time  this  burden  has  been  borne 
for  cases  of  the  I.  W.  W.  by  its  General  Defense  Committee 
and  for  the  Communist  and  other  so-called  "anti-red" 
prosecution  cases  by  the  National  Defense  Committee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  is  back- 
ing this  new  effort,  there  are  now  between  140  and  150 
federal  political  prisoners  of  whom  103  are  members  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  The  financial  burden  of  the  work  for  these  peo- 
ple and  for  some  seventy-five  state  syndicalist  cases  in  the 
Northwest  has,  according  to  the  Union,  been  carried  almost 
entirely  by  the  workers  themselves  who  have  raised  funds' 
chiefly  by  selling  stamps.  Since  the  imprisonment  of  the  first 
political  prisoners  in  1917,  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  has  been  paid  out  in  sums  of  from  $10  to  $15  a  week, 
to  the  prisoners'  families  which  have  been  dependent  upon 
these  allotments.  The  $200,000  which  has  been  raised 
for  the  most  part  by  the  workers  themselves  for  the  defense 
of  the  prisoners  is  practically  spent,  and  because  of  unemploy- 
ment and  hard  times  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their 
work  of  relief  farther.  The  new  committee  hopes  to  step 
into  the  breach,  and  to  appropriate  money  from  the  funds  it  is 
raising  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  political  prisoners. 

THE  A.  R.  C.  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

WHEN  the  American  Red  Cross  announced  last  July 
that  it  would  be  compelled  to  turn  over  its  work  in 
Constantinople  for  the  17,000  Russian  refugees  con- 
centrated there  protests  were  received  urging  that  the  relief 
be  continued.  The  executive  committee  of  the  organization 
now  announces  that  it  has  made  an  emergency  appropriation 
for  carrying  on  the  work  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Mean- 
while effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  international  action 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  reason  given  for  this 
reversal  in  policy  is  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Red  Cross  at  this  time  would  bring  about  a  serious  con- 
dition in  the  city.  The  executive  committee  states  that  the 
situation  is  infinitely  beyond  the  resources  of  private  philan- 
thropy. It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  governments 
directly  interested  will  find  some  solution  either  through  the 
League  of  Nations  or  some  other  agency. 

The  American  Red  Cross  began  its  work  for  these  refugees 
in  the  summer  of  1919  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Relief,  however,  was  not  extensive  until  the  capture  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  Soviet  forces  when  Constantinople  became 
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THE    TERROR 

According  to  Simpllcissimus,  from  which  this  drawing   by    William   Schulz   is   reproduced,  government 
by  force   always   has    the   same    effect,   whether   it   bf   carried    on    l>v    Trotzkv   or    by   Foc/i 


he  gathering  point  for  thousands  of  them,  taxing  the  resources 
if  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  to  the  limit.  The 
Cross  has  spent  more  than  $1,500,000  in  cash  and  sup- 
plies in  addition  to  $300,000  donated  by  the  Russian  embassy 
in  Washington,  in  keeping  these  Russians  from  starvation. 

ARE  UNIONS  ILLEGAL? 

THE  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  of 
a  trade  union  to  live  will  be  challenged  by  the  injunc- 
tion against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for 
which  the  Borderland  Coal  Corporation  of  West  Virginia  will 
apply  on  October  14.  The  order  is  "to  enjoin  and  restrain  the 
international    organization,    its   officials,    district,   sub-district, 
local  unions,  and  members  from  assessing,  levying,  charging, 
and  collecting  any  dues  and  assessments  levied  or  to  be  levied 
...  its  members  ...  on  the  ground  that  .  .  .  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  .  .  .  has  become  unlawful  per  se 
and  is  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
•merce  and  is  acting  and  existing  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1920,  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  federal  statute  enacted 
thereunder." 

The  "conspiracy"  is  a  contract  entered  into  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  operators  of  the 
so-called  central  competitive  field  covering  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  western  Pennsylvania,  as  far  back  as  1898. 


Among  the  "illegal  practices"  which  the  injunction  seeks  to 
prevent  the  defendants  from  indulging  in  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing the  "closed  shop."  Excluding  the  clauses  in  the  injunction 
such  as  "interfering  ...  by  violence,  threats,  menace  or  injury 
to  them,  their  persons  ..."  "acts  of  insurrection,  murder, 
violence,  intimidation,  threats  and  other  unlawful  acts,"  which 
need  no  injunction  to  be  declared  unlawful,  the  practices 
against  which  the  appeal  is  aimed  are  among  the  strongest 
weapons  of  organized  labor  whose  legality  has  seldom  been 
questioned  in  recent  years. 

In  one  paragraph  of  the  application,  the  company  seeks  to 
have  the  miners'  union  enjoined  from  "further  doing  any  act 
or  thing  which  will  lessen  the  ability  of  the  plaintiff  ...  to 
continue  their  competition  with  coal  produced  by  the  operators 
of  said  central  competitive  field  in  the  sale  of  their  coal  in 
interstate  trade  and  commerce."  In  a  later  paragraph,  the 
coal  company  would  enjoin  them  from  "doing  any  act  or  thing 
which  will  create  or  further  tend  to  create  and  establish  a 
monopoly  of  labor  for  the  purpose"  of  unreasonably  increasing 
wages  or  the  price  of  labor  above  what  it  should  be  under 
normal  conditions.  .  .  ."  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  exactly  how 
even  exorbitant  wage  increases  in  the  competitive  field  will 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  against  the  operators  who  maintain 
non-union  shops. 

The  case  will  be  heard  by  federal  Judge  Anderson  at  In- 
dianapolis. 
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Up  to  the  Public 

THE  public  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  Release  of  the 
final  reports  of  the  Incerchurch  World  Commission 
this  week  completes  the  record.  Public  Opinion  in  the 
Steel  Strike  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York)  contains 
supplementary  reports  of  the  investigations  of  the  Steel  Strike 
Commission  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  which 
Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  was  chairman.  It  takes  up  speci- 
fically Under-Cover  Men  by  Robert  Littell ;  The  Pittsburgh 
Newspapers  and  the  Strike  by  M.  K.  Wisehart ;  Civil  Rights 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  by  George  Soule;  The  Mind  of 
Immigrant  Communities  by  David  J.  Saposs ;  Welfare  Work 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  George  Soule ;  The 
Pittsburgh  Pulpit  and  the  Strike  by  M.  K.  Wisehart;  The 
Steel  Report  and  Public  Opinion  by  Heber  Blankenhorn,  sec- 
retary to  the  commission,  and  The  Mediation  Effort  by  the 
commission. 

Under-Cover  Men  tells  who  and  what  the  under-cover 
man  is.  The  findings  of  the  investigator  contain  "no  theories 
about  the  class-struggle,  but  facts  about  maintenance  of  the 
'open  shop.'  "  The  facts  are  then  presented,  galleys  and  gal- 
leys of  them,  exposing  to  public  view  the  inside  workings  of 
these  "services"  which  at  one  time  are  and  again  are  not 
private  detective  agencies:  as  witness  the  Sherman  Service 
which  in  court  in  1920  argued  that  they  had  changed  their 
name  in  1918  from  Sherman  Detective  Agency  to  Sherman 
Service  and  were  "industrial  conciliators"  although  in  1919 
they  had  described  themselves  in  court  as  a  "private  detective 
agency." 

At  any  rate  the  head  of  one  agency  freely  explained  to  Mr. 
Littell : 

Our  aim  is  to  work  into  labor  and  control  it  with  sensible 
ideas  founded  on  economic  fact.  We  expect  eventually  to  con- 
trol the  unions,  which  have  fallen  into  radical  hands  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  work  to  control  labor  to  lead  it  in  the  right 
direction,  away  from  radicalism. 

Yet  "does  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom,  justice  and  necessity  of 
a  spy  system  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  sheer  self  defense?"  reads  an  apology  for  the  Steel 
Corporation  by  a  New  England  minister,  circulated  by  the 
corporation  after  the  Interchurch  inquiry,  as  a  pamphlet, 
prefaced  with  a  commendatory  letter  by  E.  H.  Gary.  "The 
national  conditions  making  possible,  or  'necessary,'  the  busi- 
ness of  all  these  operatives  are  principally  due  to  the  no-con- 
ference industrial  relations  policies  of  the  great  corporation," 
states  Heber  Blankenhorn,  secretary  to  the  commission. 

What  the  under-cover  men  did  to  destroy  the  Interchurch 
Steel  Strike  Report  of  1919  and  to  aid  withdrawal  of  financial 
support  from  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  related  in 
detail:  Document  A,  worked  up  by  detectives  following  in- 
vestigations on  the  ground  and  sent  out  by  Malcolm  Jennings 
of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association,  was  retracted  by  the 
same  man  after  the  false  statements  of  the  document  had  been 
exposed.  Nevertheless  it  was  rehashed  in  other  industrial  pub- 
lications. Document  B,  whose  author-agent  was  working  for 
the  National  Civic  Federation  and  whose  report  together  with 
the  recommendation  that  "these  men  be  kicked  out  of  their 
positions"  was  sent  by  Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  organization  to  the  Steel  Corporation, 
named  only  one  man  employed  by  the  Interchurch  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  steel  report.  Document  C,  cir- 
culated in  steel  circles  as  "extremely  confidential"  and  de- 
scribed by  laymen  as  "the  thing  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  Interchurch  financial  drive  in  Pittsburgh,"  seems,  in  con- 
nection with  A  and  B,  to  have  been  the  basis  for  the  "con- 
4  fidential  communication"  which  officers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  filed  against 
the  Interchurch  World  Report  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Labor  and  Education.  As  to  the  facts 
in  that  "communication"  the  report  gives  the  following: 


This  remarkable  production  quotes  from  an  editorial  criticiz- 
ing Bishop  McConnell  in  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate.  When 
Senator  Kenyon  read  the  quotation  at  the  hearing,  Bishop 
McConnell  remarked  that  it  sounded  inaccurate.  The  original 
editorial  (Nov.  13,  1919)  reads,  "If  the  multitude  who  listea 
possessed  the  bishop's  rare  ability  to  discriminate,"  etc.  The 
quotation  furnished  by  the  steel  men  to  the  senators  reads 
".  .  .  possessed  the  bishop's  wild  inability.  .  .  ." 

The  document  (p.  19)  also  changes  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  prominent  Interchurch  official,  Dr.  Fred  B.  Fisher,  to 
Fischer  in  support  of  its  charges  of  pro-Germanism  among  those 
responsible  for  the  steel  report. 

"The  failure  of  the  press  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Interchurch  investigations  of  the  steel  strike" — was  a  comment 
following  the  publication  of  the  main  report.  The  section  of 
the  present  report  on  the  Pittsburgh  Newspapers  and  the 
Strike  states  that  the  Pittsburgh  papers  consistently  refused  to 
publish  the  "news"  of  the  strike.  In  the  four  hundred  issues 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  strike  only  one  indepen- 
dent investigation  appeared.  Mr.  Wisehart  points  put  that 
the  SURVEY  "in  a  single  issue"  [November,  1919]  published 
"more  actual  news"  concerning  the  companies,  the  workmen, 
the  living  conditions  of  the  strikers  "than  all  the  files  of  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers." 

The  report  comments: 

Before  and  during  the  strike  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  main- 
tained an  almost  unbroken  silence  regarding  the  actual  indus- 
trial grievances  of  the  steel  workers  as  to  hours,  pay,  working 
conditions,  and  the  lack  of  means  to  confer  with  employers  con- 
cerning such  matters,  not  to  mention  housing  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

A  feature  of  the  strike  was  the  fact  that  no  newspaper  in 
Pittsburgh  took  a  stand  for  freedom  of  speech  and  a  just  en- 
forcement of  the  law  by  the  regularly  constituted  .authorities. 
The  Pittsburgh  newspapers'  silence  in  the  past  regarding  the 
discriminatory  conduct  of  officials  of  the  city  and  the  county 
has  been  interpreted  by  many  residents  of  Allegheny  county  to 
mean  that  there  exists  a  fundamental  solidarity  of  interest,  be- 
tween the  media  of  public  opinion,  the  officers  of  the  law  and 
the  steel  industry,  such  that  even  flagrant  violations  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  belonging  to  labor  unions  can  occur  without 
awakening  protest  or  effective  comment. 

David  J.  Saposs  in  the  Mind  of  Immigrant  Communities, 
strikes  at  the  American's  "panicky"  fear  of  the  "foreigners" 
and  points  out  that  the  basis  of  this  fear  is  ignorance.  The 
foreword  of  this  report  says: 

Like  most  cities  having  large  communities  of  immigrant  work- 
ers, "American"  Pittsburgh  had  and  has  no  real  knowledge  of 
the  dominant  thoughts  or  "public  opinion"  within  those  com- 
munities. Physically,  linguistically  and  mentally  segregated, 
the  masses  of  steel  workers  live  in  worlds  of  their  own.  "What 
influences  move  those  worlds  is  an  unanswered  question  to  most 
good  'Americans'  and  for  the  most  part  an  unasked  question." 

Mr.  Soule  in  Welfare  Work  gives  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  full  credit  for  progressiveness  in  welfare  work. 
The  best  summary  of  the  corporation's  welfare  policy,  he  says, 
is  given  by  Judge  Gary  in  an  address  to  the  presidents  of 
subsidiary  companies,  January  21,  1919.  Judge  Gary  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

.  .  .  Make  the  Steel  Corporation  a  good  place  for  them  to 
work  and  live.  Don't  let  the  families  go  hungry  or  cold ;  give 
them  play-grounds  and  parks  and  schools  and  churches,  pure 
water  to  drink,  every  opportunity  to  keep  clean,  places  of  en- 
.  joyment,  rest  and  recreation;  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  drawing  the  line  so  that  you  are  just  and  gen- 
erous and  yet  at  the  same  time  keeping  your  position  and  per- 
mitting others  to  keep  theirs,  retaining  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  your  affairs,  keeping  the  whole  thing  in  your  own  hands, 
but,  nevertheless,  with  due  consideration  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  all  others  who  may  be  affected  by  your  management. 

Mr.  Soule  then  comments: 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  while  the  corporation  de- 
serves ample  recognition  of  its  efforts  in  welfare  work,  such 
efforts  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  those  elements  of 
an  intelligent  labor  policy  which  would  recognize  the  workers' 
rights  in  industry. 

"If  any  justification  is  needed  for  considering  the  relation 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  strike,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no 
individual  or  institution  can  possess  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
not  be  concerned  with  the  conditions  under  which  people  live 
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and  work,"  says  Bishop  McConnell  in  his  foreword  to  Mr. 
Wisehart's  The  Pulpit  and  the  Strike. 

Mr.  Wisehart  takes  up  the  relation  of  clergymen  to  the 
employers  and  the  workers  and  quotes  the  president  of  a  steel 
company  as  saying: 

"I  am  a  Presbyterian.  If  I  thought  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  spending  any  money  on  this  investigation,  I'd  never  con- 
tribute another  dollar  to  the  Presbyterian  church." 

The  Interchurch  Commission  has  made  an  illuminating 
study  of  working  conditions  in  the  most  outstanding  American 
industry  and  finds  those  conditions  un-American.  It  cor- 
roborates the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1908.  It 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  Cabot  Fund  findings  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1920  [see  the  SURVEY  for  March  5],  by  the  report  of 
the  engineering  study  undertaken  under  that  auspice.  Its 
report  has  not  been  controverted  as  to  facts.  It  has  not  even 
drawn  any  "reasoned  statistical"  reply  from  the  steel  com- 
panies or  their  spokesmen. 

But  the  commission  has  gone  farther.  It  has  attempted 
to  get  public  action :  first,  through  an  effort  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  special  federal  agency  to  initiate  a  free  and 
open  conference  between  workers  and  employers  in  the  indus- 
try; second,  through  an  effort  to  get  the  Senate  to  publish  the 
report  of  the  commission  as  a  public  document.  Both  these 
efforts  failed.  Now  with  a  master  stroke  in  publicity  the 
commission  gives  the  public  its  complete  findings.  What's 
the  public  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  Dominicans 

A  MARINE  officer's  wife  stopped  reading  a  story  to 
her  small  daughter  as  I  dropped  into  the  next  deck- 
chair.     The  little  West-Indian  liner  slopped   lazily 
along  through  a  peaceable  sea.     Steamer  preliminaries 
being  accomplished,  we  fell  upon  Dominican  affairs;  she  was 
going  to  the  States  after  a  long  stay  in  Santo  Domingo  City, 
fresh    from   the   life   of   the  American   military  government 
which  rules  the  Dominican  Republic  with  an  almost  unchecked 
hand.    A  sheaf  of  San  Juan  papers  contained  parenthetic  ref- 
erences to  a  riot  in  Santo  Domingo  on  August  15,  and  to  the 
imprisonment  of  a  number  of  Dominicans  who  had  joined 
in  urging  their  countrymen  not  to  accept  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  as  necessary  precedents  to  the  sug- 
gested withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  their  submerged 
republic.     I  asked  for  some  details. 

"It  was  all  very  funny,"  said  she.  "You  know  it  is  hard 
for  the  marine  boys  there ;  the  Dominicans  call  them  all  kinds 
of  names  and  they  simply  can't  do  anything  in  return.  They're 
not  the  sort  to  be  cursed  by  those  people  and  you  can  hardly 
blame  them  if  occasionally  they  break  out.  This  time  a  bunch 
had  come  from  the  United  States  and  weren't  accustomed  to 
the  tropics;  they  were  still  full  of  northern  energy.  Then, 
too,  it  was  the  day  of  a  fiesta  when  we  normally  keep  them  in 
barracks  to  prevent  trouble;  a  crowd  of  Dominicans  almost 
always  gives  provocation  and  of  course  we  try  to  keep  clear  of 
it.  Apparently  a  lot  of  soldiers  were  in  the  Parque  Indepen- 
dencia  and  got  talking  to  some  of  them,  mostly  young  boys 
who  were  feeling  their  oats.  It  got  worse  and  worse,  and  a 
crowd  formed,  and  then  there  were  some  stones  thrown  and  a 
general  _  row  started.  Our  boys  were  not  armed,  and  they 
backed  into  the  enlisted  men's  club  which  has  the  ground  floor 
of  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  park.  There  were  a  lot  of 
billiard  balls  in  the  clubhouse  and  they  were  first  rate  ammu- 
nition ;  and  our  boys  aren't  bad  shots.  There  was  a  regular 
time  for  a  while,  until  finally  details  cleared  up  the  town  a 
bit. 

"The  next  day  we  really  expected  trouble.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  boys  had  something  along  with  him ;  not  firearms, 
but  a  sock  with  a  rock  or  a  billiard  ball  or  something  in  it, 
and  everything  was  set  for  something  first  class;  but  the  na- 


tives kept  out  of  sight  and  there  wasn't  any  trouble.    We  were 
all  a  good  deal  relieved. 

"Of  course  that  whole  Santo  Domingo  government  is  work- 
ing under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  They  get  no  gratitude 
from  the  natives  at  all  in  spite  of  everything  we  have  done  for 
them,  and  the  things  that  are  said  about  us  are  awful.  They 
haven't  any  real  national  feeling  but  they  just  dislike  us. 
When  we  offered  to  give  the  country  back  to  them  a  while 
ago  they  wouldn't  take  it." 

I  asked  about  the  conditions  we  had  imposed — control  of 
the  Dominican  finances — including  internal  revenue;  organi- 
zation of  their  native  guard  under  American  officers  until  we 
saw  fit  to  turn  it  over  to  Dominicans;  validation  of  all  the 
acts  of  the  occupation,  and  so  on — >a  pretty  stiff  dose  for  a 
supposedly  sovereign  state  to  swallow,  remembering  what  the 
practical  result  of  these  and  similar  stipulations  had  been  in 
Haiti. 

"We  proposed  an  election,"  said  she,  "and  announced  a  real 
good  election  law,  but  no  one  would  nominate  anyone  and  the 
Dominicans  wouldn't  let  anyori&  attend.  But  we  had  a  good 
answer  to  that.  Admiral  Robinson  proclamied  that  since 
they  wouldn't  cooperate,  the  occupation  would  be  indefinitely 
continued,  and  that  in  his  first  proclamation  giving  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  could  come  in,  the  United  States  had 
said  exactly  what  it  meant.  There  has  been  no  answer  to 
that. 

"You  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Dominicans  don't  under- 
stand kindness,  although  we  do  our  honest  best  for  them. 
Washington  is  always  telling  us  to  go  slow,  to  consider  the 
native  feelings  on  all  possible  occasions,  not  to  retaliate,  and 
generally  we  don't;  but  the  only  way  you  make  any  impres- 
sion on  a  Dominican  is  to  treat  him  rough.  The  officers  say 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  anyone  who  says  anything 
against  the  administration  in  jail;  give  him  six  months  at  hard 
labor  on  the  roads.  Once  he  is  seen  actually  working  in  a 
convict  gang  he  is  disgraced  for  life.  That  is  the  way  to 
handle  them.  The  present  governor,  Admiral  Robison,  has 
found  that  out  and  he's  doing  it.  These  people  who  have  been 
getting  up  petitions  to  keep  the  Dominicans  from  cooperating 
and  taking  their  country  back  and  going  to  the  election  we 
proclaimed  and  so  on  are  mostly  all  known,  and  the  admiral 
has  just  been  putting  them  in  the  fort  with  a  six  months'  sen- 
tence, and  it  works  well.  But  I  suppose  Washington  will 
find  out  after  a  while  and  then  he  will  have  to  go  slow.  It's 
discouraging.  You  have  to  remember  too  that  none  of  these 
fellows  really  care  about  having  the  Americans  out.  The 
only  people  that  really  care  and  the  only  people  who  would 
run  the  country  if  we  got  out  would  be  the  politico!  who  are 
just  professional  placehunters  and  who  have  been  doing  it  all 
their  lifes.  The  really  good  people  want  us  there." 

The  little  girl  wandered  back  to  her  mother's  knee,  and  the 
story-reading  was  resumed.  I  crossed  the  deck  and  leaned 
over  the  taffrail.  I  had  lived  under  the  Occupation ;  had  heard 
marine  officers  gossiping  about  prisoners  "shot  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape"  after  being  hammered  over  the  head  with  a 
revolver-butt  to  make  them  run ;  had  seen  something  of  the 
defense  of  the  guardia  lieutenant  who  had  shot  eleven  hostages 
in  Seybo  after  a  marine  was  sniped  in  the  bush ;  I  had  seen, 
too,  a  lot  of  marines  laughingly  help  a  Dominican  pull  his 
stalled  Ford  out  of  a  ditch.  I  had  seen  leathernecks  light 
their  cigarettes  at  the  candles  which  burn  eternally  before  the 
shrine  before  which  all  Domincans  uncover  or  cross  them- 
selves, and  I  had  seen  them  playing  with  the  mulatto  children 
in  the  bush.  This  matter  of  the  Dominicans  not  wanting  their 
country  back — a  group  of  exiled  Dominicans  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  calling  themselves  the  de  jure  government,  aided  by  a 
little  subterranean  society  known  as  the  Junta  Nacional  had 
signed  an  edict  forbidding  loyal  natives  to  participate  in  an 
American-planned  election:  and  not  a  Dominican  had  parti- 
cipated. Nor  will  they,  until  the  Junta  Nacional  otherwise 
decrees.  ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 
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Unemployment 

at  Washington 

THE  first  fruits  of  President  Harding's  Conference 
on  Unemployment  have  been  harvested.  What  is 
now  available  is  merely  one  of  a  series  of  reports. 
On  September  30  the  conference  adopted  an 
emergency  program  for  the  relief  of  idle  workers.  This  was 
designed  for  the  aid  of  those  who  now  feel  responsible  for 
doing  something  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  those  who  cannot 
find  work.  It  was '  not  intended  to  provide  a  permanent 
scheme  for  dealing  with  unemployment.  That  presumably 
will  be  done  in  other  special  reports.  It  is,  accordingly,  fair 
to  appraise  the  emergency  program  only  on  the  narrow  claims 
which  it  makes  for  itself.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  con- 
ference can  be  estimated  only  after  its  work  has  been  done. 
The  conference  reported  the  estimate  that  between 
3,500,000  and  5,500,000  wage-earners  are  now  unemployed. 
A  much  larger  number  of  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  this  idle  host.  Winter  is  coming  and  clearly 
something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  this  im- 
portant section  of  the  population.  In  considering  the  national 
problem  presented  by  the  needs  of  such  a  group  the  confer- 
ence was  handicapped.  In  his  opening  address  President 
Harding  had  forcefully  indicated  the  limits  within  which  the 
conference  must  work.  "It  is  fair  to  say  to  you  that  you 
are  not  asked  to  solve  the  long  controverted  problems  of 
the  social  system,"  said  the  President.  He  continued :  "We 
have  builded  the  America  of  today  on  the  fundamentals  of 
economic,  industrial  and  political  life  which  made  us  what 
we  are,  and  the  temple  requires  no  remaking  now.  ...  I 
would  have  little  enthusiasm  for  any  proposed  relief  which 
seeks  either  palliation  or  tonic  from  the  public  treasury." 

That  told  the  members  of  the  conference  plainly  enough 
that  unemployment  insurance  must  not  be  recommended. 
That  was  a  very  serious  limitation.  Unemployment  is  a  risk 
of  industry,  as  measurable  and  as  recurrent  as  fire  losses  or 
work  accidents.  The  most  important  device  which  society 
has  developed  for  protection  against  risk  is  insurance.  Hazards 
of  the  sea  which  used  to  be  termed  "acts  of  God"  are  now 
covered  by  insurance.  Promoters  of  sporting  events  assure 
their  investments.  Even  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  is  the  occasion  of  insurance.  Farmers  safeguard  their 
growing  crops  against  hail  storms  by  insurance.  Peaceful 
city  folk  insure  themselves  against  the  depredations  of 
burglars.  Banks  take  out  insurance  against  theft.  Some 
companies  offer  insurance  against  twins.  Almost  every  human 
risk  is  provided  for  by  means  of  insurance. 

In  the  face  of  this  enormous  body  of  experience  and  in  the 
face  of  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  of  other  industrial 
countries  which  have  had  their  chief  reliance  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  the  President  definitely  excluded  this  resource 
from  the  consideration  of  the  National  Conference  on  Un- 
employment. It  was  like  telling  a  group  of  citizens  who  had 
come  together  to  devise  means  of  dealing  with  fire  losses  that 
they  must  not  consider  insurance.  Such  a  procedure  can  be 
defended,  but  the  possibility  of  taking  effectual  remedial 
action  is  denied. 

In  such  circumstances  the  body  of  citizens  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  deal  with  unemployment  concentrated  their 
•efforts  on  suggestions  which  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the.  President's  initial  speech.  What  they  proposed  looks 
chiefly  to  local  communities.  Cities  and  private  charitable 
organizations  are  manifestly  expected  to  supply  the  funds 
with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  the  millions  who 
are  not  able  to  find  work. 

The  suggestions  made  to  the  local  communities  by  the 
national  conference  are  none  the  less  sound.  They  were 
based  in  no  small  way  on  the  work  done  by  Mayor  Mitchel's 


New  York  Committee  on  Unemployment.  Work  for  the 
unemployed  ought  of  course  to  be  centralized  in  every  com- 
munity and  the  mayor  of  a  city  ought  ex-officio  to  be  the 
leader.  The  dispensing  of  relief  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  finding  of  jobs.  Public  employment  offices  ought 
to  be  established.  At  this  place,  it  is,  however,  but  just  to 
observe  that  the  nation  cannot  escape  its  responsibility  for 
providing  a  public  employment  service.  It  will  be  remembered, 
furthermore,  that  the  present  Congress  by  cutting  off  funds 
has  kept  closed  offices  which,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  had  opened  in  other  years. 

In  their  proposals  for  hastening  public  improvements  and 
for  renewed  activity  in  the  construction  industry  the  confer- 
ence was  on  firm  ground.  Cities  and  states  and  the  nation 
itself  ought  to  undertake  with  all  possible  expedition  needed 
public  improvements.  No  other  measure  for  counteracting 
the  effects  of  the  economic  depression  is  so  inviting  and  none 
is  more  valid.  It  will  take  more  than  good  advice,  however, 
to  stimulate  renewed  building  activity.  Barring  governmental 
action  this  will  come  about  only  when  investors  regard  home 
building  as  an  investment  at  least  as  attractive  as  other  oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  available.  The  most  promising  of 
this  group  of  suggestions  is  that  looking  to  municipal  building. 
The  recommendations  for  manufacturers  are  the  product 
of  the  experience  of  the  more  humane  employers.  They  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  only  a  given  quantity  of  work 
is  in  existence  and  that  this  quantity  ought  to  be  divided 
among  many  workers  rather  than  among  a  few.  The  result 
of  such  a  policy  is  that  nobody  has  enough  but  that  more  have 
something.  It  plainly  is  not  a  solution.  The  consumptive 
power  of  the  community  is  not  increased.  Men  whose  earn- 
ings are  lowered  by  this  procedure  will  resent  it  but  those 
who  have  no  earnings  will  welcome  it. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment is  scheduled  to  take  place  on  October  10.  At  that 
time  reports  dealing  with  the  more  permanent  aspects  of  un- 
employment will  be  brought  before  full  conference  for  action. 
The  committees,  which  include  members  of  the  conference 
and  of  the  advisory  committee,  are  as  follows: 

Unemployment  Statistics — James  A.  Campbell,  Mayor  James 
Couzens,  C.  R.  Markham,  Henry  N.  Robinson,  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
Matthew  Woll,  Clarence  Mott  Woolley,  W.  L.  Burdick,  Carroll 
W.  Doten,  Walter  F.  Wilcox,  Leo  Wolman,  Allyn  A.  Young; 
executive  secretary,  T.  W.  Mitchell. 

Employment  Agencies  and  Registration — Julius  H.  Barnes, 
Elizabeth  Christman,  Bird  S.  Coler,  Joseph  H.  De  Frfies,  Mort- 
imer Fleishacker,  Clarence  J.  Hicks,  Jackson  Johnson,  William 
M.  Leiserson,  M.  F.  Tighe,  Henry  S.  Dennison,  George  E.  Bar- 
nett,  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  Henry  R.  Seager. 

Emergency  State  and  Municipal  Measures  and  Public  Works 
— Charles  M.  Babcock,  Bird  S.  Coler,  James  Couzens,  Bascom 
Little,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Matthew  Woll,  Colonel 
Arthur  Woods,  Evans  Woolen,  Henry  S.  Dennison,  Edwin  F. 
Gay,  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Edward  R.  A.  Seligman;  executive  sec- 
retacy,  Otto  T.  Mallery. 

Emergency  Measures  by  Manufacturers — William  M.  Butler, 
James  A.  Campbell,  Sarah  Conboy,  John  E.  Edgerton,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Clarence  J.  Hicks,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  Jackson  Johnson, 
W.  C.  Procter,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  W.  H.  Stackhouse,  J.  A. 
Penton,  R.  M.  Dickerson,  Henry  S.  Dennison,  Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son, William  S.  Rossiter,  E.  S.  Bradford;  exectuive  secretary, 
Gordon  Lee. 

Emergency  Measures  to  Transportation — W.  S.  Carter,  Edgar 
E.  Clark,  C.  H.  Markham,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  Clyde  L.  King,  J.  H.  Parmelee;  executive  secretary, 
Charles  P.  Neill. 

Emergency  Measures  in  Construction — Winslow  B.  Ayer,  John 
Donlin,  John  H.  Kirby,  Bascom  Little,  Richard  C.  Marshall,  Jr., 
Ernest  T.  Trigg,  Sanford  E.  Thompson ;  executive  secretary, 
John  M.  Gries. 

Emergency  Measures  in  Mining — John  T.  Connery,  W.  K. 
Field,  John  L.  Lewis,  J.  Moore,  James  B.  Neal,  E.  M.  Posten, 
John  D.  Ryan,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  John  P.  White,  Sam  A.  Lewi- 
sohn ;  executive  secretary,  David  L.  Wing. 

Emergency  Measures  in  Shipping — James  F.  Gibson,  Thomas 
V.  O'Connor,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Carroll  W.  Doten;  executive 
secretaries,  E.  S.  Gregg  and  R.  A.  Lundquist. 

Public    Hearings— S.    McCune    Lindsay;    executive    secretary, 


John  B.  Andrews. 


WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY. 


Emergency  Relief  Program 

Of  the   National  Conference   on   Unemployment 
Adopted  at  Washington,  September  30 


1.  The  conference  finds  that  there  are 
variously  estimated  from  3,500,000  to  5,- 
500,000  unemployed,  and  there  is  a  much 
greater    number    dependent    upon    them. 
There    has    been    an    improvement,    but 
pending  general  trade   revival   this  crisis 
in   unemployment  cannot   be   met   without 
definite   and  positive  organization  of  the 
country. 

2.  The   problem   of  meeting   the  emer- 
gency   of    unemployment    is    primarily    a 
community    problem.      The    responsibility 
for    leadership    is    with    the    mayor,    and 
should  be  immediately  assumed  by  him. 

3.  The  basis  of  organization  should  be 
an  emergency  committee  representing  the 
various  elements  in  the  community.    This 
committee     should     develop     and     carry 
through  a  community  plan  for  meeting  the 
emergency,    using    existing    agencies    and 
local  groups  as  far   as  practicable.     One 
immediate   step   should    be   to  coordinate 
and   establish  efficient  public  employment 
agencies  and  to  register  all  those  desiring 
work.     It  should   coordinate   the  work   of 
the   various   charitable    institutions.      Re- 
gistration   for    relief    should    be    entirely 
separate  from  that  for  employment. 

4.  The    personnel    of    the    employment 
agencies  should   be  selected  with  consid- 
eration   to    fitness    only    and    should    be 
directed  to  find  the  right  job  for  the  right 
man  and  should  actively  canvass  and  or- 
ganize  the    community   for   opportunities 
for   employment.     The   registry   for   em- 
ployment should  be  surrounded  with  safe- 
guards and   should  give   priority   in   em- 
ployment to  residents.     Employers  should 
give  preference  to  the  emergency  employ- 
ment agencies. 

5.  The    emergency    committees    should 
regularly  publish  the   numbers  dependent 
upon  them  for  employment  and  relief  that 
the  community  may  be  apprised  of  its  re- 
sponsibility.    Begging  and   uncoordinated 
solicitation  of  funds  should  be  prevented. 

6.  Private    houses,    hotels,    offices,    etc., 
can   contribute   to   the   situation   by   doing 
their    repairs,    cleaning    and    alterations 
during  the  winter  instead  of  waiting  until 
spring,   when    employment   will   be   more 
plentiful. 

7.  Public  construction  is  better  than  re- 
lief.    The   municipalities   should    expand 
their  school,  street,  sewage,   repair  work 
and  public  building  to  the  fullest  possible 
volume  compatible  with  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    That  existing  circumstances 
are  favorable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
over  $700,000,000  of  municipal  bonds,  the 
largest  amount  in  history,  have  been  sold 
in  1921.    Of  these,  $106,000,000  were  sold 
by  333   municipalities  in   August.     Muni- 
cipalities should  give  short-time  employ- 
ment the  same  as  other  employers. 

8.  The  governor  should   unite  all  state 


agencies  for  support  of  the  mayors  and, 
as  the  superior  officer,  should  insist  upon 
the  responsibility  of  city  officials ;  should 
do  everything  compatible  with  circum- 
stances in  expedition  of  construction  of 
roads,  state  buildings,  etc. 

9.  The  federal  authorities,  including  the 
federal  reserve  banks,  should  expedite  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  public 
works  covered  by  existing  appropriations. 

10.  A   congressional    appropriation   for 
roads,  together  with  state  appropriations 
amounting   to  many   tens   of   millions   of 
dollars   already   made    in   expectation    of 
and    dependence    on    federal    aid,    would 
make    available    a   large   amount  of  em- 
ployment.    The   conference,   under   exist- 
ing   circumstances,    notwithstanding    va- 
rious opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
legislation  and  the  necessity  for  economy, 
recommends   congressional    action    at   the 
present  session   in  order   that  work  may 
go  forward. 

,  n.  The  greatest  area  for  immediate 
relief  of  unemployment  is  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  which  has  been  artificially 
restricted  during  and  since  the  war.  We 
are  short  more  than  a  million  homes;  all 
kinds  of  building  and  construction  are 
far  behind  national  necessity.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Produc- 
tion, in  March  of  this  year,  estimated  the 
total  construction  shortage  in  the  country 
at  between  ten  and  twenty  billion  dollars. 
Considering  all  branches  of  the  construc- 
tion industries,  more  than  two  million 
people  could  be  employed  if  construction 
were  resumed.  Undue  cost  and  malig- 
nant combinations  have  made  proper  ex- 
pansion impossible  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  this  unemployment  situation.  In 
some  places  these  matters  have  been 
cleaned  up.  In  other  places  they  have 
not  and  are  an  affront  to  public  decency. 
In  some  places  these  things  have  not  ex- 
isted. In  others  costs  have  been  adjusted. 
Some  materials  have  been  reduced  in 
price  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  Where 
conditions  have  been  righted,  construc- 
tion should  proceed,  but  there  is  still  a 
need  of  community  action  in  provision  of 
capital  on  terms  that  will  encourage  home 
building.  Where  the  costs  are  still  above 
the  other  economic  levels  of  the  commun- 
ity, there  should  be  searching  inquiry  and 
action  in  the  situation.  We  recommend 
that  the  governors  summon  representative 
committees,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
mayors  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deter- 
mine (a)  to  determine  facts;  (b)  to  or- 
ganize community  action  in  securing  ad- 
justments in  cost,  including  removal  of 
freight  discriminations  and  clean  out 
campaigns  against  combinations,  restric- 
tions of  effort,  and  unsound  practices 
where  they  exist  to  the  end  that  building 
may  be  fully  resumed. 

The   Manufacturers   Committee   of   the 
conference    recommended    the    following 


additional  measures  which  were  included 
in  the  program: 

Manufacturers  con  contribute  to  relieve 
the  present  acute  unemployment  by, 

(a)  Part-time   work,   through   reduced 
time  or  rotation  of  jobs. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible,  manufacturing 
for  stock. 

(c)  Taking   advantage   of  the  present 
opportunity  to  do  as  much  plant  construc- 
tion,  repairs   and  cleaning  up  as  is  pos- 
sible,   with    the    consequent    transfer    of 
many  employes  to  other  than  their   reg- 
ular work. 

(d)  Reduction  of  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  per  day. 

(e)  The  reduction  of  the  work  week  to 
a  lower  number  of  days  during  the  pres- 
ent period  of  industrial  depression. 

(f)  That  employes   and   employers  co- 
operate in  putting  these  recommendations 
into  effect. 

A  large  number  of  employers 'have  al- 
ready, in  whole  or  in  part,  inaugurated 
the  recommendations  herein  set  forth, 
and  for  this  they  are  to  be  commended, 
and  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  those  em- 
ployers who  have  not  done  so  to  put  same 
into  use,  wherever  practicable,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

(g)  Specific   methods    for    solution    of 
our   economic   problems   will   be   effective 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied   in  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  patience  on  the  part  of 
all  our  people. 

During  the  period  of  drastic  economic 
readjustment,  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  the  continued  efforts  of  any  one 
to  profit  beyond  the  requirements  of  safe 
business  practice  or  economic  consistency 
should  be  condemned.  One  of  the  im- 
portant obstacles  to  a  resumption  of 
normal  business  activity  will  be  removed 
as  prices  reach  replacement  values  in 
terms  of  efficient  producing  and  distribut- 
ing cost  plus  reasonable  profit. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  all  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  who  may  not 
yet  have  adopted  this  policy  to  do  so,  but 
it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  these  meas- 
ures when  put  into  effect  that  retail  prices 
shall  promptly  and  fairly  reflect  the  price 
adjustment  of  the  producer,  manufac- 
turer, and  the  wholesaler. 

When  these  principles  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  the  recommendations  com- 
plied with,  we  are  confident  that  the 
public  will  increase  their  purchases, 
thereby  increasing  the  operations  of  the 
mills,  factories  and  transportation  com- 
panies, and  consequently  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed. 
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Canada  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

THOUGH  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  political  and 
sentimental  ties,  Canada's  economic  and  social  future 
is  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of  the  United 
States.    Within  Canada  itself,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence  between   east   and   west.     Further,   as   has  often   been 
pointed  out,  the  natural  divisions  on  this  continent  run  north 
and  south.     Were  it  not  for  artificial  restrictions;  Winnipeg 
and   Vancouver   would   have   more   in   common    respectively 
with     Minneapolis    and     Seattle    than    with    Toronto    or 
Montreal.     These  industrial  and   political   and   social   influ- 
ences are  reflected  in  the  diverse  currents  within  the  labor 
movement  in  Canada. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor  of  which 
a  zealous  "internationalist"  is  minister: 

In  the  main  the  organized  workers  of  Canada  are  connected 
with  international  labor  organizations  the  majority  of  which  are 
working  under  charters  derived  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  recognized  head  of  the  labor  movement  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  .  .  .  The  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  is  recognized  by  the  federation  as  the  head  of 
international  trade  unionism  in  the  Dominion,  so  far  as  legis- 
lative matters  are  concerned.  .  .  .  The  authority  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  to  deal  with  trade  matters  as  they 
affect  international  organizations  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent is  fully  conceded  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  which  body  accepts  without  question  the  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  federation. 

The  report  of  the  department  on  this  point  may  be  author- 
itative. Where  it  deals  with  "organizations  other  than  inter- 
national" it  is  not  only  partisan  but  unreliable. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  there  are  some  forty  national 
and  Catholic  unions,  bodies  in  which  only  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  are  allowed  membership,  and  seventeen 
other  national  unions  which  are  called  neutral,  membership 
in  which  is  not  confined  to  workmen  of  any  particular  creed. 
Throughout  Canada,  there  are  fifteen  non-international 
central  organizing  bodies  of  which  those  of  the  postal 
employes  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

In  the  west,  there  is  the  One  Big  Union.  This  was 
organized  two  years  ago  near  the  end  of  the  Winnipeg 
general  strike.  It  represents  not  merely  a  protest  against  the 
"machine  methods"  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  an  effort  to  get  away  altogether  from  the  "craft"  form 
of  organization  and  to  develop  the  "industrial"  form  of 
organization  as  the  only  effective  means  of  carrying  on  the 
"class  war." 

The  majority  of  the  organized  workers  in  the  west  are 
from  England  and  Scotland — the  radicals  nourished  on  Kerr's 
publications  and  very  sympathetic  toward  their  fellow- 
workers  on  the  Continent. 

Into  this  west — to  Winnipeg — came  the  Canadian  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  early  this  fall.  A  few  months  previously, 
the  president,  Tom  Moore,  had  been  refused  a  hearing  at  a 
public  meeting.  But  the  Congress,  sitting  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel,  held  its  sessions  without 
interruption.  Samuel  Gompers  alone  was  missing! 

As  usual,  many  reports  and  resolutions  were  presented — 
that  concerning  unemployment  being  the  most  vital.  But  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  Congress  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes. 

Trouble  had  been  brewing  for  some  time.  The  C.  B. 
R.  E.,  founded  in  1908,  had  affiliated  with  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  in  1917.  The  Congress  officials  claimed  that 
affiliation  was  granted  on  "the  understanding  that  the  charter- 
ing of  the  said  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes  was  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  or  membership  of  the 
bona  fide  international  organizations  chartered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  having  the 
C.  B.  R.  E.  consolidate  with  the  International  Brotherhood 


of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  The  C.  B.  R.  E.  officers  denied  this 
understanding  and  challenged  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  interfere  in  jurisdictional  disputes,  claiming  that  such 
action  was  unconstitutional. 

During  the  year,  the  executive  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress  had  notified  the  C.  B.  R.  E.  that  its  charter  would 
be  cancelled.  The  C.  B.  R.  E.  had  countered  by  obtaining 
an  injunction  restraining  the  executive  from  such  action,  and 
had  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

Two  whole  sessions  were  given  to  the  discussion  after  which 
the  resolution  revoking  the  charter  was  passed  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  394  to  151.  The  Western  Labor  News,  the  organ 
of  the  Winnipeg  Trades  and  Labor  Council  reports,  "It 
was  practically  a  straight  party  vote,  internationalists  on  the 
one  side,  and  Canadian  brotherhood  delegates  on  the  other." 
At  a  later  session,  the  Congress  amended  its  constitution, 
which  now  provides:  "Notwithstanding  anything  in  this 
constitution  the  delegates  at  an  annual  or  other  convention 
may  by  a  majority  rollcall  vote  revoke  the  charter  of  and 
expel  any  affiliated  body."  And  further:  "No  federations 
of  labor,  trades  or  labor  councils  or  any  other  central  body 
of  delegates,  chartered  by  this  congress,  shall  admit  to  or 
retain  in  their  councils,  delegates  from  any  organization  which 
holds  allegiance  to  any  other  body  local,  national  or  inter- 
national, hostile  to  the  congress  or  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. .  .  ." 

So  the  Congress  is  over.  The  authority  of  the  officers  was 
sustained.  The  machine  moves  on  unhampered.  But  is  the 
victory  a  real  gain  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

The  Free  Press,  the  leading  Winnipeg  daily,  in  discussing 
the  issue  stresses  unduly — from  the  working-class  standpoint 
— the  nationalistic  sentiment;  but  nevertheless  states  the  case 
for  local  autonomy: 

What  is  bound  to  emerge  from  a  thorough  debate  is  the  fact 
that  the  organized  workers  of  Canada  in  affiliation  with  the 
Trades  Congress,  have  no  national  trade  union  status;  they  are 
merely  the  Canadian  members  of  American  trade  unions.  The 
American  trade  unions,  true  enough,  are  described  as  interna- 
tional organizations,  but  the  term  international  is  improperly 
made  use  of.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  these  unions 
are  Americans,  the  funds  of  the  organizations  are  controlled 
from  American  head  offices;  the  basic  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  determined  by  the  American  majority.  The  Canadian 
worker  simply  joins  these  international  unions  as  a  minority 
member.  He  does  not  join  as  a  Canadian  citizen;  he  is  not 
regarded  as  a  Canadian  citizen  in  the  organization;  he  is 
lumped  into  the  general  mass  of  the  membership.  .  .  . 

And  again: 

Whatever  action  the  Brotherhood  may  take,  the  Congress  has 
openly  embraced  a  policy  which  will,  if  persisted  in,  ultimately 
destroy  it. 

It  is  possible  that  more  important  than  any  action  of  the 
Congress  was  a  sort  of  by-product — the  organization  of  the 
Canadian  Labor  Party.  In  view  of  the  approaching  federal 
elections,  announced  since  the  rising  of  the  Congress,  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  effective  political  action  is  of  great  interest. 

Though  in  its  industrial  policies,  the  Congress  is  American, 
it  is  decidedly  influenced  in  its  political  outlook,  by  the  British 
Labor  Party.  The  outstanding  speaker  at  the  Congress  was 
the  British  fraternal  delegate,  Neil  MacLean,  M.  P.,  of 
Govan,  Scotland.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  organization 
and  success  of  the  British  Labor  Party  three  years  ago,  political 
labor  parties  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  almost  every  Prov- 
ince in  Canada.  These  had  no  formal  affiliation  with  one 
another  and  each  outlined  its  own  platform  and  policies. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  labor  delegates  in 
Winnipeg  to  organize  tentatively  a  Canadian-wide  party  with 
which  it  is  hoped  that,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  these  already  established  local  parties  will  affiliate. 

It   is  distinctly  understood   that  the  political   organization 

to   be   entirely   free    from   the   control    of    any    industrial 


organization. 


J.  S.  WOODSWORTH. 


San  Antonio-The  Flood  City 

By  J.  B.  Gwin 

IN    CHARGE    OF   RED   CROSS   DISASTER    WORK    IN    SAN    ANTONIO 


I 


^HE'recovery  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  from  the      stepped  on  nails  or  other  sharp  instruments  in  wading  ashore 

through  the  flood,  or  were  bruised  and  .gashed  when  struck 
by  floating  debris  as  they  came  through  the  waters. 

First  measures  for  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers  were  taken 
at  a  meeting  of  the  city  and  county  officials,  representatives 
of  civic  organizations  and  citizens  at  central  fire  and  police 

headquarters,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing following  the  flood.  A  pro- 
gram for  providing  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  to  the  many  whose 
homes  were  washed  away,  for  car- 
ing for  the  dead  and  injured  and 
for  searching  for  the  missing  was 
quickly  formulated.  The  Red 
Cross  and  various  civic  organiza- 
tions shortly  afterwards  opened 
general  relief  headquarters  in  the 
market  house.  Funds  were  col- 
lected by  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  relief  work, 
but  practically  all  this  money  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
Cross  whose  local  \vorkers  took 
charge  of  all  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion work.  The  emergency  period 
which  lasted  for  about  five  days 
represented  the  quickest  action  in 
the  collection  of  food,  household 
goods  and  clothing  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed  here.  Several  thou- 
sand were  helped  during  this  period 
and  hundreds  were  cared  for  in  a 
tent  city  which  was  completely 
erected  and  equipped  on  the  first 
day  after  the  flood. 

By     the     second     day     workers 
had     arrived     from     the     Southern 


plight  created  by  the  flood  which  swept  the  valley 
of  the  Olmos  creek  on  September  9  is  an  inspir- 
ing  story.      With   blocks   and   blocks  of   upturned 
pavement,  mountains  of  debris,  dead  dogs,  cats,  horses,  cows, 
chickens;  with  almost  a  foot  of  ooze   and   slime  carried  by 
the    waters     which     inundated     an 
area  six  or  seven   miles  long,   and 
nearly  two  miles  wide;  with  stag- 
nant   pools    in    all    low   spots    and 
without   a  city  water  supply,   elec- 
tric power  or  lights,  the  health  au- 
thorities   were     confronted     imme- 
diately  with    the    problem    of    pre- 
venting   an    epidemic    of    sickness. 
Within     twenty-four    hours,     how- 
ever, the  removal  of  this  accumula- 
tion was  well   under  way. 

During  the  flood,  large  fuel 
tanks  containing  crude  oil  were 
emptied.  The  oil  spread  rapidly 
across  the  waters  and  did  extensive 
damage  to  buildings  and  to  mer- 
chandise. But  if  it  damaged  prop- 
erty on  the  other  hand  it  had  a 
wholesome  effect  in  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  community 
by  settling  upon  stagnant  pools  of 
water  and  coating  filth  of  all  kinds 
with  a  film  of  oil  which  absolutely 
checked  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
and  other  germ  carriers  in  the 
flood  area.  Moreover,  it  largely 
aided  in  keeping  down  the  stench 
from  the  thick  muck  which  settled 
upon  everything  as  the  waters  re- 
ceded. 

The  known  loss  of  life  from  this  disaster  as  I  write  stands 
at  fifty-one.  The  property  loss  is  heavy;  probably  it  will  take 
three  million  dollars  to  cover  the  losses  of  buildings,  mer- 
chandise, private  effects,  homes  and  public  improvements  in 
San  Antonio.  There  has  in  addition  been  an  extensive  loss 
on  farms  in  the  river  valley  and  surrounding  territory,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  means  whereby  even  an  approximate 
valuation  of  the  loss  in  those  areas  can  be  reached.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  a  heavy  loss  of  cotton  in  the  boll 
to  livestock  and  harvested  crops. 

But  considering  that  the  flood  came  with  such  rapidity  that 
concerted  flood  warnings  were  impossible,  and  that  the  work 
of  rescue  was  impeded  by  immense  collections  of  debris  swirl- 
ing in  the  currents  there  are  remarkably  few  people  sick 
or  injured.  The  hospitals  contain  less  than  ninety  cases  of 
injured,  hysterical  or  nervous  prostration  cases  due  to  the 
flood  and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  that  in  private 
dwellings  under  care  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  course  received  minor  injuries.  They  were 
cut  by  glass  as  wreckage  crushed  in  doors  and  windows,  they 


ONCE    A     MEXICAN     FRAME     HOUSE 


Division  at  St.  Louis  to  assist  in  the  work  and  especially  to 
plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  lost  homes  and  business.  Some 
of  these  workers  had  already  assisted  in  relief  work  in  eight 
communities  which  had  suffered  from  some  form  of  disaster 
in  this  division  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the  last  five  months. 
These  disasters  have  been  so  frequent  that  the  manager  of 
the  division,  James  Fieser,  is  now  often  called  "Disaster 
Jim." 

On  the  sixth  day  a  separate  office  was  opened  to  carry  on 
more  permanent  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Furniture  has 
since  been  bought  for  hundreds  of  families,  assistance  given 
to  move  houses  back  to  their  former  foundations  and  an  em- 
ployment bureau  established.  Supplies  have  been  bought  for 
some  of  the  smaller  merchants,  sewing  machines,  carpenters' 
tools,  boot-black  stands,  and  other  equipment  has  been  given 
or  loaned  so  that  the  idle  can  be  busy  and  the  sufferers  started 
on  the  road  to  a  new  life. 

The  Mexican  population  living  along  the  banks  of  the 
flooded  creeks  and  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  city  were  the 
worst  sufferers.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Mexican  people,  their  racial  characteristics  and  historic  back- 
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MAKING   MERRY  OVER  RED  CROSS  FOOD 

Hundreds  of  Mexicans  who   escaped  when  their  shacks  were  destroyed,  cooked  their 
meals  over  open  fires  on  the  very  sites  within  a  few  hours 


ground  were  surprised  at  the  quiet  and  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent manner  in  which  they  bore  the  losses,  even  of  death. 
The  Mexicans  are  of  Indian  blood  and  are  almost  always 
stoic  in  the  face  of  danger  and  trouble.  Floods  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  Mexico  City 
was  often  flooded  before  the  lakes  which  surround  the  city 
were  lowered.  In  the  plateaus  and  mountainous  region  of 
Mexico  these  people  are  accustomed  to  fleeing  to  the  higher 
grounds  to  escape  the  flood  waters. 

In  San  Antonio  as  the  waters  receded  from  the  city  they 
calmly  climbed  down  from  their  places  of  refuge,  from  the 
tree  tops  or  from  the  roofs  and  were  soon  cheerfully  camped 
in  the  open  along  the  banks  of  the  creeks  cooking  the  Red 
Cross  food  over  wood  fires,  while  the  children  scrambled 
among  the  debris  and  mud  for  valuables  washed  there  from 
the  business  sections  of  the  city.  Many  who  were  caught  by 
the  flood  in  their  rooms  cut  holes  in  their  roofs,  and  they 
formed  a  picturesque  sight  the  next  morning  sitting  on  the 
roof  tops  surrounded  by  their  dogs  and  chickens  which  some 
of  them  had  taken  up  through  the  holes  they  had  cut. 

But  even  with  interest  focused  on  rebuilding  the  city  has 
not  yet  shown  the  least  interest  in  preventing  a  reoccur- 
rence of  the  bad  social  conditions  among  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation, which  were  crying  for  remedy  years  ago.  These  peo- 
ple, some  of  whose  forefathers  settled  this  city  and  neigh- 


borhood, lived  many  of -them  in  rude  shacks,  built  in  a  hit 
or  miss  manner,  called  corrals.  In  some  sections  the  houses 
were  very  close  together,  several  families  crowded  into  one 
house.  Streets  and  alleys  were  lost  or  never  existed.  The 
conditions  were  no  worse  than  in  most  border  communities 
where  Mexicans  dwell  but  the  destruction  of  these  shacks 
and  even  of  whole  corrals  has  given  an  opportunity  for  bet- 
tering the  lives  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation, which  on  account  of  the  press  of  other  difficult  prob- 
lems is  not  being  met. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  in  meeting  the  present  situa- 
tion and  in  considering  the  future,  both  as  to  the  restoring 
of  business  quickly  and  to  the  prevention  of  future  floods, 
San  Antonio  has  met  the  situation  thrust  upon  her  and  is 
conquering  it.  The  flood  has  created  a  wide  interest  in 
dams,  diverting  canals  and  storage  lakes  over  the  state. 
Cities  as  far  west  as  El  Paso,  whose  water  supply  comes  from 
hilly  or  mountainous  regions,  are  reported  to  have  held  meet- 
ings and  to  have  consulted  engineers  on  how  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  floods.  Suddenly  they  have  been  brought  to  a 
realization  that  a  normal,  annual  rainfall  may  be  precipitated 
in  a  few  hours'  time.  The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  have  al- 
ready made  a  detailed  study  of  the  best  manner  to  prevent 
a  further  flood,  either  by  a  dam  below  the  Olmos  basin  or 
by  diverting  some  of  the  excess  water  into  canals. 
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IN    THE    WAKE    OF    THE    FLOOD 
Showing   how  the   oak   blocks   were   swept   away 


Marriage  and  Maternity  in  New  Russia 

By  Hans  Niedermair,  M.  D. 

7~\R-  HANS  NIEDERMAIR,  born  a  Tyrolese,  studied  at  the  University  til  Innsbruck,  and 
U  also  in -Vienna,  Prague  and  Graz  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  In  1913,  after  finish- 
ing military  service,  he  entered  the  clinic  of  the  renowned  Professor  Habermann  as  second  assist- 
ant and  u-ith'in  six  months  became  representative  of  the  professor.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
was  sent  to  the  front  as  a  surgeon,  and  three  weeks  later  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Russia 
where  his  involuntary  stay  lasted  from  September  7,  1914,  until  November  3,  1920.  He  was 
put  to  u'ork  in  prison  camps  and  in  1915  dispatched  to  Siberia,  where  he  fought  the  exanthematic 
fever  epidemic.  By  August,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to  a  place  called  Pshyrn,  where  he  remained  as 
head  doctor  of  the  prisoner  of  war  camp.  There  the  Russians  of  the  surrounding  villages  came  to 
the  Austrian  doctors  for  help.  It  was  about  the  worst  time  in  Siberia — epidemics  continually. 
Dr.  Niedermair  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever  and  report  had  it  that  he  succumbed.  He  did  not,  however, 
and  when  the  camp  in  Ishym  was  dissolved  and  the  epidemic  was  over,  he  fled  to  Petropowlowsk, 
his  old  camp,  and  waited  there  for  a  chance  to  get  home.  But  now  in  Vienna  his  health  does  not 
permit  him  to  return  to  the  clinic,  where  a  seat  was  kept  for  him. 
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further  east  a  people  is  situated,  the  lower  is 
the  position  of  woman.  One  can  only  marvel  at 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  which  was  done  without 
a  murmur  by  women  of  the  lower  and  often  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Russia.  The  Russian  woman's  work  began 
at  cock's  crow;  she  had  to  attend  .to  the  cattle,  make  the  fires, 
light  the  samovar  so  that  when  the  lord  and  master  arose,  he 
-would  find  fresh  bread  and  other  warm  food  on  the  teatable. 
She  had  to  take  care  that  there  were  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
house  off  and  on,  which  was  no  light  task  during  the  war  on 
account  of  the  existing  restrictions;  but  she  had  to  find  some 
kind  of  solution  and  either  brewed  a  frightful  house  beer, 
or  distilled  spirits  according  to  primitive  methods. 

The  primitive  Russian  was  never  concerned  with  the  taste 
of  the  drink — when  he  couldn't  get  his  vodka,  he  would  even 
drink  varnish — all  he  asked  was  the  effect  and  that  the  in- 
toxication be  thorough  and  complete.  To  be  absolutely 
beastly  drunk,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ambi- 
tions of  the  Russian.  Only  after  one  has  seen  the  black  eyes, 
or  rather  the  bodies  covered  with  bruises,  can  one  form  an 
adequate  picture  of  what  the  woman  of  the  house  had  to  un- 
dergo during  these  periods  of  ecstasy,  or  if  she  failed  to  supply 
the  necessary  reinforcements.  Off  and  on  in  the  first  excite- 
ment, a  woman  would  consider  appealing  to  the  court  and 
laying  the  facts  of  the  case  before  it,  but  it  was  a  timid  at- 
tempt and  she  soon  saw  the  futility  of  such  an  undertaking 
and  resigned  herself  to  her  unhappy  lot.  When  the  peasant 
was  sober,  he  often  did  not  hesitate  to  settle  the  question 
quickly  by  means  of  the  knout,  according  to  an  old  Rus- 
sian saying:  "Treat  your  wife  as  you  do  your  fur,  beat  her 
well." 

If  a  woman  ages,  and  she  does  so  tolerably  early  in  Russia 
on  account  of  the  hard  work  and  the  bearing  of  many  chil- 
dren, then  she  loses  all  value  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and 
is  only  a  servant  in  the  house ;  in  the  country,  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  the  men's  marriage.  The  son  does  not  choose 
his  wife.  It  is  almost  always  the  father  who  seeks  out  the 
most  capable  worker,  and  who  makes  the  marriage.  Any 
higher  feelings  play  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  matter,  or  at 
least,  only  a  very  insignificant  role,  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
prehensible that  the  idea  of  constancy  in  conjugal  relation- 
ships is  a  fairly  loose  one.  "Just  so  far  as  the  tower  of  the 
church  is  visible,  just  so  far  lasts  the  constancy,"  says  a 
"golden"  Russian  rule! 

The  alimony  laws  during  the  time  of  the  czar  were  very 


inadequate  and  were  handled  in  the  most  extraordinarily  lax 
manner.  The  man  often  deserted  his  wife  and  a  flock  of 
children,  without  any  scruples  and  without  the  slightest  risk, 
and  would  go  on  a  village  or  two  further  and  establish  a 
new  home — no  judge  interfered  to  bring  the  deserter  back  or 
even  to  force  him  to  provide  for  the  deserted  family. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  communistic  teachings  did 
not  have  a  depressing  effect;  the  beautiful  phrases  preaching 
the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  absolute  abolition  of 
slavery,  found  willing  listeners.  No  longer  should  the  woman 
be  subservient  to  the  man,  but  she  should  have  her  share  in 
the  contract — both  sides  of  the  family  might  work  and  both 
sides  should  have  their  bread.  And  the  communism  had  an 
interest  in  breaking  the  family  bonds;  it  saw  a  danger  to  the 
state  in  the  existence  of  the  family,  this  old-fashioned  preju- 
dice; in  the  family,  the  children  would  get  ideas  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  commuism — in  other  words, 
the  bringing-up  of  children  according  to  bourgeois  ideas  was 
a  danger  to  the  coming  generation.  / 

Not  that  the  Moscow  government  brutally  interfered  in 
the  matter,  or  that  it  forcibly  tore  asunder  family  bonds  or 
trod  down  age-old  sentiments  and  feelings!  Oh  no!  it  only 
strove  to  destroy  the  family  idea  by  allowing  it  to  die  a  slow 
death  through  abolishing  the  permanent  union — this  latter  as 
the  result  of  the  simplification  and  convenience  of  the  mar 
riage  laws.  When  the  family  fell,  then  the  rest  of  the 
bourgeois  institutions  would  also  fall ;  it  was  only  in  the 
family  that  the  bourgeois  state  held  its  power;  the  commun- 
istic state  considered  the  family  as  an  enemy,  for  in  the 
family  lay  the  seeds  of  the  counter-revolution. 

According  to  the  communistic  laws  and  their  legal  inter- 
pretation, marriage  is  a  contract  which  can  be  entered  into 
by  two  partners  of  absolutely  equal  rights  for  any  length  of 
time  desired,  and  which  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  within  the 
legal  limit  of  six  weeks.  This  contract  is  only  legal  when  it 
is  signed  before  the  commissar ;  the  shortest  term  of  such  a 
marriage  is  two  mouths — shorter  limits  will  now  be  granted. 
The  contracting  parties  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  have  a 
religious  ceremony,  but  such  a  ceremony  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary for  the  legality  of  the  marriage. 

The  religious  confessions  play  no  role  whatsoever  in  the 
communistic  state.  A  religious  profession  as  well  as  the  various 
duties  growing  out  of  such  a  belief  is  purely  of  personal  con- 
cern and  a  matter  of  complete  and  absolute  indifference  to  the 
state.  Only  rarely  when  the  members  of  some  religious  body 
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appear  in  the  political  foreground  does  the  state  interfere  in 
any  way.  The  popes  of  the  orthodox  church  who  lost  so 
much  through  the  separation  of  church  and  state  began  an 
active  agitation  and  organized  dangerous  resistances— for  ex- 
ample, in  the  government  of  Pernier,  during  the  winter  of 
1918  and  1919,  they  organized  such  an  uprising  immediately 
on  the  heels  of  the  Red  Army,  as  a  result  of  which  many  of 
the  troops  threw  down  their  weapons  and  in  this  way  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  White  Army.  This  led  to  the  open  and 
legitimate  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  This  same 
lot  fell  to  many  of  the  Jewish  organizations  which  were  dis- 
banded and  whose  schools  were  closed  because  they  showed 
tendencies  inimicable  to  the  state. 

Marriage  is  the  simplest  ceremony  imaginable,  and  the 
cheapest  thing  obtainable  in  Russia.  When  both  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  unmarried,  or  are  designated  as  unmar- 
ried, they  present  the  two  necessary  papers  (certifying  as  to 
their  identity  and  employment — Labor  or  Employment  Cer- 
tificate) to  the  commissar  in  authority  and  state  their  wishes; 
this  functionary  then  registers  them,  inquires  how  long  in 
duration  such  marriage  is  to  be,  makes  out  the  marriage 
certificate  and  charges  a  fee  of  fifteen  roubles.  The  matter  is 
settled,  the  bride  has  the  right  to  obtain  linen  and  clothing 
at  relatively  cheap  prices  from  the  civic  distribution  bureau — 
she  is  now  a  wife  and  has  a  dress. 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  legally  married  and  the 
marriage  was  considered  legal  according  to  the  laws  existing 
before  the  establishment  of  the  commune,  then  this  marriage 
must  first  be  annulled.  For  this  purpose,  an  announcement  is 
placed  in  the  newspaper  of  the  town  in  which  the  divorce  is 
to  be  obtained,  summoning  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  to 
appear  before  the  commissar.  Failure  to  appear  results  in  thi; 
marriage  being  declared  void.  Since  this  requirement  is  im- 
possible in  most  cases  it  follows  that  the  marriage  is  auto- 
matically annulled  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term,  and 
then  the  new  marriage  contract  can  be  made.  The  process 
in  connection  with  the  annulment  of  a  former  marriage  or  the 
notice  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  a  con- 
tract of  appreciable  long  duration,  is  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  new  marriage  contract.  It  costs  fifty  roubles, 
but  even  this  is  not  a  large  amount  when  one  considers  that 
a  box  of  matches  cost  250  roubles  in  the  summer  of  1920 
when  obtainable  in  contraband  trade. 

Since  a  marriage  contract  of  short  duration  can  be  ex- 
tended as  long  as  desired  at  any  time,  the  form  of  the  contract 
is  especially  convenient — both  parties  may  comfort  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  an  extention  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  is 
mutually  agreeable  and  serviceable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
makes  it  very  simple  for  people  who  are  making  short  stops 
in  any  place  or  who  are  on  a  detail  of  several  months  to 
establish  themselves  as  householders.  In  this  way,  four  stu- 
dents, who  learned  of  one  another's  destination  by  chance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  journey,  decided  to  marry  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  two  months'  holiday,  and  arranged  matters  ac- 
cordingly immediately  after  their  arrival.  One  laughed  at  a 
commissar  in  the  city,  who  feeling  perfectly  sure  of  his  per- 
manent happiness,  declared  he  was  marrying  "for  always." 
It  was  remarked  that  with  the  income  of  a  commissar,  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  to  consider  the  fifty  roubles  for  the 
magic  word  of  release. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  simplification  and  the  conveniences, 
monogamy  is  still  retained  in  principle  since  a  marriage  con- 
tract can  only  be  entered  into  when  the  former  marriage  has 
been  annulled.  And  there  are  apparently  no  exceptions  made 
in  favor  of  the  Mohammedans — in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 


sary since  it  would  never  occur  to  a  council  to  take  measures 
against  bigamy  or  any  of  the  other  old-fashioned  bourgeois 
offenses. 

The  practical  result  of  these  marriage  regulations  will 
doubtlessly  be  the  loosening  of  all  family  ties  and  if  the  pres- 
ent generation  does  not  altogether  relinquish  all  the  old  ob- 
servances, but  still  holds  to  the  old-fashioned  ideals,  one  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  the  younger  generation  will  be  so  imbued 
with  the  newer  ideas  in  the  schools  that  it  will  throw  over- 
board the  antiquated  institution  of  the  family  along  with  a 
lot  of  other  things. 

Naturally,  the  Communistic  government  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  results  of  these  marriage  laws,  and  it  has  therefore  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  mothers,  and 
has  made  provision  for  the  most  comprehensive  assistance  for 
the  woman  who  has  done  her  duty  to  the  state.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  (which  must  be 
certified  to  by  a  physician)  the  expectant  mother  has  a  right 
to  partake  of  the  privileges  arranged  for  by  the  state.  She  is 
released  from  any  municipal  labor,  and  if  she  has  any  per- 
manent position,  she  is  allowed  a  leave  of  six  months  with  full 
salary;  the  law  does  not  permit  the  diminution  of  these 
privileges  in  any  way  whatsoever,  although  they  may  be  ex- 
tended through  the  recommendation  of  the  division  of  the 
Health  Department  having  charge  of  this  particular  branch  of 
social  welfare.  When  the  time  of  the  accouchement  arrives, 
whether  it  occurs  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  private  house,  medical 
attendance  as  well  as  nursing  is  provided  free,  and  when  there 
are  already  several  small  children,  a  servant  is  provided  for 
several  months,  also  free  of  charge.  If  the  confinement  is 
especially  difficult  or  complicated,  an  additional  leave  of  three 
months  may  be  requested,  and  will  be  promptly  accorded. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  nourishment  of  the  mother  and 
care  is  taken  that  the  food  is  abundant  and  good.  Besides 
the  original  donation  of  food  and  money,  a  card  will  be 
granted  which  allows  for  additional  food  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time;  the  new  little  citizen  will  also  receive  a  card 
(infant's  card)  which  will  take  all  care  from  the  mother's 
shoulders.  Linen  and  clothing  will  be  furnished  to  the  child 
as  it  grows ;  in  fact  the  mother  enjoys  the  most  unusual  favors 
whether  she  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  or  to  the 
class  which  bears  the  sign  of  the  counter-revolution  em- 
blazoned on  its  forehead,  and  which  is  noted  on  the  black 
lists  of  the  secret  police.  If  the  mother  again  resumes  her 
work  after  the  expiration  of  her  leave,  she  is  still  released 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  any  municipal  work  for  the  period 
of  two  years,  and  moreover,  she  can  give  up  her  employment 
entirely  until  the  child  is  six  years  of  age  through  the  excuse 
of  her  new  occupation,  that  of  housekeeper.  A  child  under 
six  years  in  a  sense  is  counted  as  four  adults,  for  without  a 
child  under  six,  a  woman  is  not  considered  a  "housekeeper" 
unless  she  has  five  children  to  provide  for,  and  only  such  a 
one  can  be  released  from  the  labor  requirements. 

In  this  manner,  the  Communistic  state  respects  and  provides 
for  maternity,  and  in  this  effective  way  it  endeavors  to  com- 
bat the  threatening  results  of  its  form  of  marriage  laws.  The 
mother  receives  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  officials, 
favors  are  granted  to  her  on  all  sides  and  she  always  may  find 
a  generous  supporter  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Health  Department  which  is  concerned  with  this  question. 

The  Communists  are  not  unjustifiably  proud  of  their 
"Mutterschutz"  (this  provision  for  mothers)  for  no  capital- 
istic state  has  handled  the  question  of  the  mothers  so  gener- 
ously, nor  has  any  social  welfare  agency  of  the  world  solved 
the  problem  so  broadly  and  so  thoroughly. 
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HEALTH 


Industrial  Hygiene 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  interest  in  the  hygienic  and  medical  prob- 
lems of  American  industry.  There  has  developed  a 
demand  for  more  scientific  data  in  regard  :to  the  effects  of 
industry  on  health  and  the  corresponding  effects  of  morbidity 
on  industry.  This  demand  for  more  detailed  and  reliable  data 
has  resulted  in  a  reexaminatkm  of  existing  information  and 
generally  accepted  hypotheses.  Perhaps  nothing  more  clearly 
indicates  this  newly  felt  need  for  the  study  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  meet  it  than 
a  series  of  pamphlets  and  reprints  that  have  recently  come  to 
hand.1  All  students  of  morbidity  will  recognize  these  as  an 
indication  of  the  present  trend  to  build  up  detailed  knowledge 
of  specific  health  hazards  in  certain  industrial  processes.  In 
limited  fields  they  fill  serious  gaps  in  our  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

More  than  this  the  pamphlets  indicate  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  development  of  a  science.  They  form  a  part 
of  the  gradually  increasing  mass  of  scientific  material  that  is 
being  gathered. 

As  the  knowledge  of  industrial  hygienists  and  industrial 
physicians  has  increased,  employes  and  employers  have  changed 
their  attitude  toward  the  subject.  They  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  new  science  can  be  of  marked  service  to  them.  The 
feeling  that  industrial  investigations  are  either  an  impertinence 
or  an  intrusion  has  largely  disappeared.  Requests  for  these 
studies  are  coming  from  the  industry  itself  and  from  groups 
of  employes.  The  study  on  which  the  monograph  on  lead 
poisoning  was  based  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  and  had  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  most  of  the  employers  in  the  industry.  Dr.  Hoffman 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  glass  division  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  suggests  that  the  industry  undertake  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  its  health  hazards.  The  study  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  factory  had  the  help  of  the  employers.  The 
monographs  on  morbidity  are  based  on  plant  records  and  the 
experience  of  certain  plant  benefit  associations  that  are  usually 
not  available  to  the  public. 

-This  new  cooperation  has  come  from  the  appreciation  of 
the  mutual  responsibility  for  industrial  conditions  and  the 
realization  of  the  possibility  of  solving  many  of  the  evils 
through  working  together.  This  attitude  is  responsible  for  a 
change  of  approach  on  the  part  of  investigators.  The  cock- 
sureness,  the  desire  to  make  a  case  or  to  prove  a  point  are  dis- 
appearing. A  new  attitude  is  being  adopted,  one  that  is 
essentially  scientific.  The  facts  are  to  an  increasing  extent 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves;  conclusions  wh»n  drawn  are 
less  sweeping ;  there  is  a  willingness  to  admit  the  influence  of 
auxiliary  factors  which  cannot  be  definitely  measured. 

The  monograph  on  lead  poisoning  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  Many  correlations  between  age,  sex,  length  of  time  in 
the  industry  and  working  conditions  are  successfully  worked 
out  but  occasionally  one  finds  the  admission  that  the  facts 
available  do  not  permit  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion.  The 
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article  by  Winslow  &  Greenburg  furnishes  another  example 
of  this  increasingly  scientific  approach.  Here  the  authors  re- 
examine  the  current,  generally  accepted  premise  that  grinding 
with  wheels  running  in  water,  oil  or  some  other  proper  liquid 
adequately  reduces  the  amount  of  dust  and  removes  the  con- 
sequent danger.  This  critical  attitude  toward  generalizations 
is  a  forward  step  and  one  that  will  lead  to  important  and  help- 
ful differentiations. 

In  no  field  is  there  perhaps  greater  need  for  definite  infor- 
mation than  in  the  field  of  morbidity.  Though  there  has  been 
but  little  reliable  data  on  the  amount  of  sickness,  yet  this 
dearth  of  material  has  not  hindered  social  workers  and  others 
in  the  past  from  suggesting  plans  for  meeting  the  community 
sickness  problem  and  supporting  them  with  detailed  briefs. 
Recent  discussion  of  proposed  sickness  insurance  legislation 
brought  forward  widely  varying  estimates  of  cost.  These  dis- 
crepancies were  due  primarily  to  this  dearth  of  adequate  data, 
but  also  to  a  desire  to  prove  a  case.  In  these  studies  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  however,  the  facts  are  presented  as 
found,  without  any  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  This  is  a 
substitution  of  scientific  for  deductive  reasoning. 

Important  as  these  publications  are  in  indicating  the  newer 
methods  in  industrial  hygiene  investigation  and  in  showing 
that  industrial  hygiene  is  establishing  itself,  they  are  also  of 
interest  because  of  the  mass  of  exceedingly  valuable  data  they 
present.  This  will  prove  of  primary  interest  to  specialists  in 
industrial  problems  and  will  also  be  very  helpful  to  social 
workers.  The  morbidity  study  reports  the  experience  of  sick 
benefit  associations  of  the  employes  of  twenty-nine  plants  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1920.  They  present  an  analysis  of  the 
illness  causing  disability  for  more  than  one  week  and  not  com- 
pensatable  under  the  workmen's  compensation  acts.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  of  Industrial  Morbidity 
Statistics  that  are  to  be  published  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  They  are  the  result  of  a  recommendation  by 
a  committee  of  the  Public  Health  Association  made  some  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  plan  for  such  a  study  was  presented 
together  with  suggested  standard  forms  and  classifications. 
The  annual  frequency  or  case  rate  by  months  (i.  e.  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  would  occur  in  a  year  among  one  thousand 
persons  if  the  rate  at  which  new  cases  occurred  during  the 
month  should  continue  throughout  the  year)  was  January 
267,  February  324,  March  133,  April  in,  May  94,  June  82. 
These  indicate  an  expected  seasonal  fluctuation  but  are  natur- 
ally affected  by  the  influenza  epidemic  during  the  period  of 
the  study.  The  pamphlet  gives  detailed  analyses  of  the  in- 
cidence of  specific  diseases. 

The  studies  of  the  tuberculosis  mortality  among  polishers 
and  grinders  in  an  axe  factory  indicate  an  exceedingly  high 
death  rate  when  compared  with  the  rates  for  other  employes 
and  for  the  general  populations  of  various  towns  in  the 
vicinity.  Polishing  is  a  grinding  process  in  which  the  axe- 
heads  are  held  against  a  wheel  of  soft  natural  sandstone  run- 
ning in  water.  The  authors  find  that  this  process  instead  of 
being  a  dustless  and  innocuous  one,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
may  be  a  dusty  and  exceedingly  dangerous  one.  While  they 
do  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  using  moisture  to 
eliminate  industrial  dust,  they  emphasize  that  the  efficacy  of 
a  plan  of  this  sort  must  be  checked  up  by  laboratory  tests  in 
order  to  determine  its  real  effectiveness. 

"Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Pottery  Trade"  is  based  on  the 
inspection  of  ninety-two  potteries  in  four  states  and  the  results 
of  the  medical  examination  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployes subject  to  lead  poisoning  hazard.  The  distribution  of 
lead  poisoning  by  occupation  in  the  pottery  and  by  the  amount 
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of  soluble  lead  used  in  various  glazes  is  shown.  The  hygienic 
conditions  found  and  the  personal  habits  of  workers  as  factors 
fostering  plumbism,  are  brought  out.  The  authors  state  they 
"are  not  willing  to  say  that  one  contributes  more  toward  the 
incidence  of  lead  poisoning  than  does  the  other.  The  recom- 
mendations affect  both  employe  and  employer."  The  results 
are  in  each  instance  checked  with  the  previous  studies  of 
Oliver,  Legge,  Hamilton,  Thompson  and  Hayhurst  and 
the  attempt  made  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  findings. 
Of  special  interest  to  the  general  reader  is  the  emphasis 
throughout  on  adequate  service  activities  for  employes — cen- 
tral employment  machinery,  periodic  medical  examinations, 
adequate  toilet,  washroom  and  lunchroom  facilities,  education 
of  workers  in  the  dangers  of  their  occupation.  The  thorough- 
ness and  scope  of  the  study  is  enlightening  and  indicates  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  same  methods  to  other  fields. 

This  summary,  inadequate  as  it  necessarily  is,  indicates  the 
interest  and  uniformly  high  character  of  these  monographs. 
They  bring  out,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  progress  in  method- 
ology and  approach  in  industrial  hygiene.  To  the  person  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  community  health,  there  is  another 
point  of  special  interest  in  these  pamphlets.  They  indicate 
the  value  of  medical  examination  in  industry.  That  this  can 
be  done  with  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  employes  is 
shown  by  the  study  of  lead  poisoning  as  well  as  the  experience 
in  Framingham  and  the  study  of  the  granite  industry  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  If  these 
efforts  and  studies  in  industrial  hygiene  can  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral and  regular  medical  examination  much  good  will  be  ac- 
complished and  the  basis  for  scientific  data  strengthened. 

Assistant  Secretary,  ALEXANDER  FLEISHER. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Nurse  in  Oklahoma 

EVEN  under  normal  conditions  in  well  established  com- 
munities the  fight  for  better  health  is  accomplished  by  no 
end  of  obstacles  and  handicaps.  In  the  baby  state  of  Oklahoma 
where  the  health  problems  of  an  old  state  had  to  be  met  by 
the  machinery  of  a  new  state,  where  communities  sprang  up 
over  night  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
share  the  state's  riches,  th;se  problems  and  difficulties  were 
numerous  and  constant. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  if  an  organization 
intended  to  maintain  a  staff  of  efficient  and  contented  workers 
special  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  retain  their  in- 
terest under  such  conditions.  Added  to  this  was  the  war 
crisis  when  every  available  nurse  was  mustered  into  govern- 
ment service  and  the  demand  for  public  health  nurses  became 
so  unprecedented.  The  association  was  paying  its  nurses  an 
average  salary  and  could  not  compete  with  other  organiza- 
tions who  in  their  desire  to  obtain  workers  offered  hitherto 
unheard  of  salaries. 

A  plan  for  conducting  nurses'  institutes  or  conferences  was 
decided  upon,  whereby  all  nurses  employed  by  the  state  and 
its  local  associations  .met  in  Oklahoma  City  three  or  four 
times  each  year  at  the  expense  of  the  state  association.  It 
was  felt  that  certain  local  associations  might  not  see  the  wis- 
dom of  such  meetings  or  could  not  afford  to  send  their  nurses 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  since  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  institutes  was  to  take  the  nurse  out  of  her  own  com- 
munity where  she  met  with  discouragements  and  indifference 
and  have  her  meet  with  co-workers  similarly  situated,  the 
state  association  decided  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  nurses 
and  make  attendance  mandatory.  It  was  simply  the  appli- 
cation of  the  adage  "misery  likes  company."  This  move 
was  in  reality  the  most  strategic  yet  attempted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  proved  to  be  a  most  profitable  investment  in 
reducing  the  nursing  turnover.  During  the  years  when 
nurses  were  so  scarce  it  meant  the  successful  continuance  of 
the  work  wherever  the  system  was  established.  Six  nurses 
gathered  to  attend  the  first  institute  in  the  summer  of  1918 


in  a  small  private  office;  forty  nurses  convened  in  the  com- 
munity house  auditorium  at  the  institute  last  spring. 

Obviously  when  these  groups  of  nurses  met  in  Oklahoma 
City  for  a  period  of  two  days  they  were  desirous  of  something 
more  than  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  companionship.  They 
were  happy  to  meet  fresh  faces,  make  new  acquaintances,  talk 
about  mutual  friends,  but  these  women  were  well-trained 
nurses  and  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
acquire  more  knowledge,  learn  new  ideas  and  profit  intel- 
lectually. To  satisfy  these  latter  cravings  which  were  defi- 
nitely anticipated  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  an  informal  pro- 
gram was  prepared  which  was  entered  into  most  heartily  by 
the  nurses.  At  first  the  matter  of  records,  uniforms  and 
questions  of  general  interest  were  discussed.  Later  as  the 
institutes  grew  in  size  as  well  as  importance  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  local  health  programs,  dispensary  proced- 
ure, school  nursing  demonstrations,  child  welfare  conferences 
and  the  like.  In  order  to  give  the  nurses  a  part  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  program  and  also  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  outside  of  their  official  connection  with  the 
association,  they  were  encouraged  to  organize  among  them- 
selves, and  the  Oklahoma  State  Public  Health  Nurses  As- 
sociation was  the  result.  One  half  day  at  each  institute  is 
given  over  to  this  nurses'  organization. 

One  other  significant  advantage  derived  from  these  in- 
stitutes has  been  the  uniting  in  spirit  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic health  nurses  employed  by  organizations  not  affiliated  with 
the  state  public  health  association.  In  Oklahoma,  as  in  other 
states,  school  boards,  Red  Cross  chapters  and  other  voluntary 
organizations  support  public  health  nurses.  These  agencies 
have  very  wisely  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation to  send  their  nurses  to  the  institutes,  the  expense  to 
be  borne  by  their  respective  organizations.  As  a  result  the 
public  health  nursing  profession  in  Oklahoma  has  developed 
into  an  harmonious  whole  that  is  invaluable  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  public  health  movement  in  the  state. 

General  Secretary,  JULES  ScHEVITZ. 

Oklahoma  Public  Health  Association. 

Nutrition  Work  in  the  Schools 

AT  the  present  time  there  is  an  unparalleled  popular  in- 
terest in  the  nutrition  of  children.  Although  nutrition 
authorities  for  a  long  time  have  realized  that  if  the  next 
generation  is  to  have  better  health  than  the  present  gene- 
ration, attention  must  be  centered  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
child,  the  public  for  the  most  part  has  been  indifferent.  An  im- 
portant change  has  come. 

The  statement  made  by  the  medical  examiners  regarding 
the  physicial  defects  found  in  the  men  seeking  admission  to 
the  army  received  a  wide  circulation  and  undoubtedly  was  a 
startling  revelation  to  many  readers.  The  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization and  its  affiliation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  a  potent  factor  in  stimulating  public  interest 
and  energizing  health  activities  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 
The  wider  interpretation  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
given  to  its  peace-time  program  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  many  health  centers  whose  interest  is  being  felt.  The 
parent-teacher  associations  and  mothers'  clubs  form  a  channel 
through  which  much  health  information  has  been  disseminated, 
as  the  members  of  these  clubs  have  been  most  receptive  to  the 
new  movements  for  the  better  nutrition  of  children.  The 
parent-teacher  associations  and  mothers'  clubs  are  found  chief- 
ly in  the  cities  and  villages,  yet  the  rural  sections  have  not 
been  without  a  source  of  inspiration  for  in  most  counties  there 
is  found  a  home  bureau  agent. 

An  additional  explanation  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
nutrition  of  children  is  to  be  found  in  another  and  unsuspected 
quarter.  The  results  of  a  great  deal  of  modern  research  in 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods  has  been  expressed  in  simple  lan- 
guage, in  terms  of  their  effect  on  body  weight.  Formerly, 
reports  on  food  values  that  were  issued  from  the  research 
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laboratory  were  expressed  in  chemical  terms  and  only  those 
persons  who  had  been  trained  in  chemistry  could  interpret 
them.  Most  readers  ignored  the  journals  of  chemistry.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  research  has  taken  a  different  turn. 
Partly  because  most  foods  have  been  analyzed  in  the  chemis- 
try laboratory  and  partly  because  there  has  been  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  is  not  fully 
known  until  its  effect  on  a  living  organism  has  been  studied, 
much  modern  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
biological  effect  of  different  foods  and  especially  to  their  effect 
on  the  rate  of  growth.  Our  newer  knowledge  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language.  Persons  who  have  not  studied 
chemistry  may  read  and  understand. 

From  various  sources  then  has  sprung  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  nutrition.  This  general  interest  at  present, 
however,  is  somewhat  inarticulate  and  is  earnestly  seeking  ex- 
pression. Many  organizations  and  many  leaders  of  thought 
are  trying  to  give  it  expression  and  are  attempting  to  shape 
policies  of  action  wisely.  Two  convictions  seem  to  be  emerg- 
ing: one  is  that  the  movement  calls  for  well-trained  workers; 
the  other  is  that  the  movement  must  be  conducted  along  edu- 
cational lines  if  it  is  to  have  an  abiding  value. 

Nowhere  does  one  find  the  recommendation  made  that 
social  agencies  should  provide  the  right  kind  and  amount  of 
food  for  the  undernourished  child  until  he  attains  normal 
weight.  On  the  other  hand  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
most  competent  leaders  is  that  the  child  and  the  parent  be 
taught  what  the  nutritive  requirements  for  normal  growth 
are  and  that  devices  be  created  for  making  that  teaching 
effective.  For  the  school  child  at  least  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  school'  were  the  logical  place  in  which  to  teach  him  the 
facts  regarding  his  food  requirement.  Though  this  seems 
obvious  the  schools  in  the  past  have  not  provided  adequate 
instruction  in  nutrition.  Improvements  however  are  already 
in  sight.  In  New  York  state,  the  state  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  formulating  a  new  syllabus  on  health  education  in 
which  will  be  included  simple  definite  lessons  on  food  require- 
ments. In  the  earlier  years  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  a 
very  concrete  manner  and  the  goal  will  be  the  establishment 
of  good  eating  habits. 

More  than  the  typical  clztssroom  instruction  is  needed.  If 
the  children  are  to  acquire  good  food  habits  they  must  be 
taught  to  like  the  foods  that  are  essential  for  growth.  The 
mid-morning  feeding  of  milk  at  school  has  been  the  means  of 
teaching  many  children  to  like  milk  who  formerly  refused  to 
drink  it.  Moreover  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  find 
children  who  do  not  eat  cereals  and  who  dislike  many  vege- 
tables. Their  food  education  is  not  complete  until  they  have 
been  taught  to  like  these  essential  foods.  The  school  lunch 
room  has  been,  incidentally,  a  means  of  accomplishing  much 
in  this  respect  but  this  teaching  must  not  be  incidental ;  it 
must  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  classdoom  instruction. 
When  the  young  children  are  having  their  lessons  on  cereals 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  in  school  to  learn  to  like 
cereals.  Once  or  twice  a  year  the  young  children  could  have 
at  school  a  "breakfast  party"  at  which  they  would  learn  the 
taste  and  the  "feel"  of  an  adequate  breakfast.  This  is  a  new 
though  legitimate  part  of  food  education,  and  may  be  in- 
augurated wherever  there  is  a  domestic  science  class.  The 
use  of  vegetables  should  be  taught  also. 

The  schools  then  through  their  educational  program  may 
become  a  powerful  agency  for  the  prevention  of  malnutrition. 
They  may  also  become  effective  instruments  for  the  correction 
of  malnutrition.  With  the  services  of  the  school  medical 
inspector,  the  school  nurse,  the  oral  hygienist,  the  physical 
trainer  and  the  nutrition  specialist,  the  schools  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  to  the  undernourished  children  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  classroom  instruction  the  special  attention  which 
they  need.  Since  various  physical  conditions  may  be  respon- 
sible directly  or  indirectly  for  malnutrition,  the  undernour- 
ished child  should  be  given  a  thorough  medical  examination 
by  a  competent  physician  and  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
have  his  physical  defects  corrected.  The  cooperation  of  both 


child  and  parent  is  essential.  Probably  the  best  device  for 
securing  this  cooperation  is  the  "nutrition  class."  The  "nutri- 
tion class"  method  is  so  new,  however,  that  it  has  not  been 
adopted  on  an  extensive  scale  by  many  school  systems.  Some 
school  superintendents  are  trying  it  as  an  experiment  in  one 
or  two  of  their  schools:  other  superintendents  are  waiting  and 
watching.  One  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  this  new 
activity  that  the  school  superintendents  are  making  haste 
slowly.  The  school  superintendent  is  essentially  an  adminis- 
trative officer  and  not  a  nutritional  expert.  Moreover  this 
movement  is  only  one  of  "many  which  are  seeking  admission 
to  the  schools,  and  for  the  success  of  each,  if  admitted,  he 
will  be  held  responsible.  Since  the  superintendent  knows  that 
the  public  neither  tolerates  mistakes  in  its  schools  nor  regards 
its  schools  as  experiment  stations,  he  is  reluctant  to  sanction 
the  introduction  of  a  new  movement  in  his  schools  until  its 
need  and  value  have  been  conclusively  demonstrated  or  until 
the  public  demands  it. 

In  nutrition  work,  therefore,  we  are  in  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  private  organizations  can  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance.  We  need  demonstrations  in  every  community 
of  the  value  of  corrective  measures  in  malnutrition.  The  pub- 
lic must  be  made  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition 
among  all  classes  of  children  and  must  be  made  to  see  that  it 
is  possible  to  bring  most  undernourished  children  up  to  a 
state  of  normal  nutrition.  When  the  public  is  willing  to  sup- 
port this  movement  its  development  in  the  schools  will  be 
rapid.  MARY  G.  McCoRMiCK. 

Supervisor  of  Nutrition  of  School  Children, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

Public  Health  Administration 

AN  analysis  of  the  1920  Directory  of  State  and  Insular 
Health  Authorities,  issued  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  brings  out  a  number  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning state  health  administration  in  this  country.  Statis- 
tics are  given  for  fifty-three  states  and  territories. 

The  average  per  capita  appropriation  of  all  states  and  ter- 
ritories (excluding  Hawaii)  is  $.14,  according  to  these  statis- 
tics. This  is  the  same  as  for  1919,  but  two  cents  more  than 
in  1918.  Pennsylvania  leads  with  an  expenditure  of  $.61  per 
capita,  then  comes  the  District  of  Columbia  with  $.48,  Idaho 
with  $.46,  Massachusetts  with  $.39,  Vermont  with  $.20, 
and  California  with  $.18.  New  York  spends  only  $.09  per 
capita.  The  smallest  amounts  spent  by  state  health  authori- 
ties are  in  Missouri  with  $.015  and  North  Dakota  with  $.017 
per  capita.  Iowa  had  only  $.02  and  Oregon  only  $.022. 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  New  Mexico  are  allotted 
only  a  little  more  than  three  cents  per  capita  for  their  state 
health  departments.  Forty  states  spend  less  than  th;  average. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not 
represent  the  total  amount  spent  on  public  health  work  in  the 
state,  but  only  that  allowed  to  the  state  health  department. 
The  money  expended  by  municipalities  and  private  agencies 
is  not  included. 

The  average  number  of  members  of  state  boards  of  health 
is  about  6.  The  largest  number  is  in  Georgia  with  15, 
next  Virginia  and  Mississippi  with  12,  Alabama  with  n, 
and  Colorado,  Kansas  and  South  Carolina  with  10  each. 
Four  states,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Idaho  and  Oklahoma,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  no  boards.  In  Idaho  and  Ne- 
braska the  bureau  of  health  is  under  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  In  16  states  the  board  is  composed  entirely 
of  physicians.  In  two  states  an  osteopath  is  a  member.  En- 
gineers are  members  in  12  instances,  dentists  in  4,  lawyers 
in  4,  veterinary  surgeons  in  3,  and  pharmacists  in  3.  The 
governor  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  in  6 
states,  and  the  attorney-general  in  4.  There  are  4  women 
members,  2  of  whom  serve  as  president.  The  best  balanced 
board  so  far  as  the  professional  qualifications  of  its  members 
are  concerned,  is  in  Connecticut.  Of  the  6  members  of  the 
public  health  council,  2  are  physicians,  2  are  sanitary  en- 
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gineers,  i  is  a  lawyer,  and  i  a  professor  of  public  health. 
In  7  states  the  board  is  called  the  public  health  council.  In 
2  other  instances  it  is  the  advisory  board. 

Every  state  and  territory  has  an  executive  health  official. 
Of  the  53,  eleven  are  on  a  part  time  basis,  however.  The 
commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  25  in- 
stances. There  are  two  non-medical  commissioners,  in  Dela- 
ware and  Idaho.  According  to  a  table  given  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Ferrell  in  an  article  in  the  July,  1920,  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  the  highest  salary  paid  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania, $10,000;  next  is  New  York  with  $8,000,  then  Mas- 
sachusetts with  $7,500.  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  pay 
$6,000  each.  The  special  health  commissioner  of  Delaware 
receives  $6,500  from  a  private  agency.  The  lowest  salary  is 
in  Arizona,  which  pays  the  state  health  commissioner  only 
$1,000  a  year.  North  Dakota  and  Kentucky  pay  only  $1,200 
and  Colorado  and  South  Dakota  only  $2,000.  The  average 
paid  in  45  states  is  $3,864.  Nineteen  of  these  states  pay  less 
than  the  average. 

Laboratories  are  maintained  in  39  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories; bureaus  of  vital  statistics  and  sanitary  engineering  are 
each  maintained  in  34,  bureaus  of  venereal  disease  in  30, 
bureaus  of  communicable  disease  in  1 8,  bureaus  of  child  hy- 
giene in  17,  of  public  health  nursing  and  food  and  drugs 
each  in  15,  of  tuberculosis  in  14,  and  rural  sanitation  in  12. 
There  are  n  bureaus  of  health  education.  Other  functions 
are  scattering.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  401  persons  who 
are  in  executive  positions  in  various  bureaus  of  state  health 
departments,  216  or  about  54  per  cent  are  physicians  and  185, 
or  about  46  per  cent  do  not  possess  a  medical  degree.  Monthly 
bulletins  are  issued  in  1 8  instances  and  10  quarterly  bulletins 
are  published— 15  issue  annual  and  1 8  biennial  reports. 

While  this  analysis  by  no  means  permits  a  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  status  of  state  health  administration  in  1920, 
a  number  of  points  stand  out.  The  states  as  a  whole  do  not 
spend  enough  money  on  state  public  health  work.  The  mod- 
ern tendency  among  progressive  states  is  to  replace  the  old 
unwieldly  state  board  of  health  with  an  advisory  health 
council.  Nearly  21  per  cent  of  our  state  health  officers  are 
part  time  officials.  The  salaries  of  commissioners  are  in  gen- 
eral inadequate.  About  one-third  of  the  states  do  not  have 
any  bureaus  covering  vital  statistics,  sanitary  engineering, 
state  laboratories,  or  venereal  diseases.  About  two-thirds  do 
not  have  bureaus  to  administer  in  the  fields  of  tuberculosis, 
rural  sanitation,  child  welfare,  food  and  drugs  and  public 
health  nursing.  Four-fifths  have  no  bureaus  of  education. 
There  are  about  as  many  laymen  in  state  health  work  as 
there  are  physicians.  JAMES  A.  TOBEY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Infant  Welfare  Work  in  Greece 

ONE  of  the  most  conspicuously  successful  infant  welfare 
stations  in  all  Europe  is  that  established  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Athens,  which  now  has  more  than  six  hundred 
babies  enrolled. 

Need  for  such  work  was  great.  The  death  rate  among 
infants  in  Athens  was  high,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  There  is  no  housing  law.  The  houses  have  no  floors, 
the  ceiling  and  walls  are  not  sealed,  and  frequently  there  are 
no  windows.  Most  of  the  families  live  in  one  room.  Water 
is  carried  in  jugs  and  oil  cans  from  taps  on  the  street,  and 
almost  none  of  the  houses  have  sewer  connections. 

Moreover  Greek  mothers  of  the  lower  class  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  modern  methods  of  infant  care.  Their 
methods  and  ideas  have  been  handed  down  to  them  through 
generations,  and  these  old  erroneous  ideas  are  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

Early  in  1919,  the  American  Red  Cross  opened  its  child 
welfare  clinic,  and  in  July  of  that  year  turned  it  over  to 


the  Patriotic  League  of  Greece  with  the  promise  that  one 
American  nurse  would  be  supplied  to  aid  in  the  direction  of 
its  activities.  By  March,  1921,  the  number  of  babies  en- 
rolled had  grown  to  474.  In  her  report  for  the  preceding 
month,  Charlotte  Heilman,  the  director,  said : 

We  see  daily  evidence  that  the  work  is  taking  deeper  root, 
and  is  being  appreciated  by  the  mothers.  For  instance,  on  one 
cold  and  stormy  morning  six  mothers  whose  babies  receive 
no  milk  from  the  station  and  who  live  one  hour  distant,  came 
to  tell  us  that  their  babies  were  quite  well,  but  that  they  were 
afraid  to  bring  them  out  in  the  cold  that  morning. 

We  observe  a  marked  difference  in  the  cooperation  of  mothers 
who  are  bringing  their  second  babies  to  the  conferences;  they 
are  so  much  more  responsive  and  eager  to  learn.  Furthermore 
we  often  hear  them  talking  to  new  mothers  and  explaining 
how  they  should  care  for  their  babies. 

The  volunteers  are  expected  to  give  at  least  one-half  day 
a  week  to  home  visiting,  and  attend  the  conference  once  a 
week.  At  the  conference  one  volunteer  takes  the  desk,  re- 
ceives the  mothers  as  they  arrive,  dates  the  cards,  and  sends 
the  babies  to  the  weighing  room.  She  gives  milk  to  the  moth- 
ers as  indicated  on  the  babies'  cards,  keeps  the  records  and 
makes  out  requisitions  for  weekly  supplies.  Another  volunteer 
assists  the  doctor  and  sees  that  the  mothers  understand  his 
advice.  Two  volunteers  are  in  charge  of  the  weighing  room, 
where  the  babies  are  weighed  and  their  conditions  noted. 
The  volunteers  who  visit  the  homes  are  instructed  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  living  conditions,  sleeping  arrangements, 
the  general  health  of  the  family,  to  give  instructions  as  to 
the  care  of  the  baby,  and  to  see  that  all  children  of  school 
age  are  attending  school. 

Only  babies  of  three  months  or  younger  are  accepted  as 
clients.  No  milk  is  given  until  ordered  by  the  doctor,  gene- 
rally about  the  sixth  month.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  the 
mothers  will  form  the  habit  of  coming  without  receiving  milk 
and  begin  to  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  come  for  advice 
only. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  station  was  transferred  from  the 
Patriotic  League  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Assistance.  Mrs. 
Heilman  says  in  her  report: 

We  are  to  have  new  quarters  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
world  will  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis.  Our  allowance  of 
milk  has  been  increased  from  50  to  60  cases  a  month,  and  we 
have  been  given  a  fund  from  which  we  can  buy  goat's  milk 
for  the  babies  under  six  months  old,  and  fruit  for  all  the  arti- 
ficially fed  babies  whose  mothers  cannot  afford  it. 

The  minister  is  a  very  intelligent,  wide  awake  man,  and  he 
now  has  a  bill  before  Parliament  which  he  believes  will  pass 
without  any  doubt,  and  which  will  enable  him  to  create  a 
child  welfare  department.  He  is  eager  to  start  the  infant 
welfare  work  all  over  Greece,  beginning  of  course  in  places 
where  stations  were  established  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  committee  is  working  much  better  and  is  taking  much 
more  responsibility.  The  chairman  comes  to  the  station  prac- 
tically every  day.  We  are  having  weekly  committee  meetings, 
to  which  the  volunteers  bring  their  difficult  cases  for  discussion 
and  advice.  We  are  trying  through  these  meetings,  to  interest 
the  volunteers  in  treating  the  family  as  a  unit,  and  in  doing 
all  they  can  to  build  up  the  health  and  morale  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Sick  or  ailing  members  are  sent  to  hospitals 
or  clinics,  and  are  followed  up  afterwards.  Financial  assistance 
is  obtained,  very  often,  for  families  in  which  the  bread  earner 
is  ill.  Work  is  found  in  many  cases  for  the  unemployed.  Chil- 
dren who  are  out  of  school  for  want  of  clothing,  or  for  other 
reasons,  are  assisted  as  may  seem  necessary.  In  this  way  our 
true  worth  is  demonstrated  to  the  families,  who  are  beginning 
to  rely  upon  us  as  friends,  who  not  only  tell  them  what  to  do, 
but  who  help  them  to  do  it. 

The  creation  of  a  child  welfare  department  under  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Assistance,  if  the  bill  of  which  Mrs.  Heil- 
m~an  speaks  goes  through,  will  be  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
improvement  of  Greek  public  health  methods.  Its  value  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Greek  children,  on  whom  the  future 
of  Greece  rests,  is  incalculable.  And  it  will,  incidentally, 
be  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  nurses  whose  initiative  and  persistence  convinced  the 
Greek  Government  of  its  worth.  WALTER  R.  BROOKS. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Decentralization  in  Education 


WHEN  the  last  Congress  came  to  an  end,  on  March 
4,  the  Smith-Towner  bill  for  the  centralization  of 
American  education  in  a  national  department  died 
also.  Since  then  the  development  of  that  movement  has  be- 
come seriously  confused ;  first,  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of 
those  who  oppose  any  such  program,  and  second,  through 
the  work  of  those  who  favored  the  proposed  department  of 
public  welfare,  of  which  a  division  of  education  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  coordinate  parts.  The  struggle  between  these 
two  groups  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  off  whatever 
interest  the  public  may  once  have  had  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  movements  in  the  opposite  direction  are  be- 
ing supported  in  some  quarters.  A  decentralizing  program 
in  education  would  probably  be  fought  by  most  educators, 
today.  The  whole  drift  of  American  social  life,  including 
our  economic,  civic  and  educational  programs,  is  toward  the 
center.  Sheer  inertia  is  carrying  us  in  that  direction.  Such 
drift  is  not  predominantly  in  the  direction  usually  called 
"American."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "drift"  and  "American" 
were  antithetic,  once  upon  a  time.  The  people  who  left 
Europe  and  came  as  pioneers  to  America  came  because  they 
refused  to  "drift  with  the  currents"  of  public  opinion  in  their 
homelands.  They  gave  up  "drifting."  They  made  "choice" 
of  new  ways  of  living.  They  came  to  America  where  they 
could  live  the  life  of  their  "choice."  And  it  took  more  than 
drifting  to  carry  that  new  program  through.  Now  that 
America  seems  to  have  arrived,  may  we  safely  give  over  all 
further  choosing,  and  consign  our  institutional  and  personal 
living  to  the  benignant  influences  of  "drift"?  Some  Ameri- 
cans believe  such  a  program  utterly  unwise. 

In  Wisconsin,  where,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  demo- 
cratic movement  has  been  looked  upon  not  as  a  "drift"  that 
would  inevitably  come  out  all  right,  but  as  a  great  social 
task  to  be  achieved  by  the  cooperative  intelligences  and  wills 
of  the  people,  a  new  educational  experiment  is  slowly  emerg- 
ing into  the  imagination  and  purpose  of  the  educational  lead- 
ers. This  experiment  contemplates  "a  decentralized  educa- 
tional system"  which  will  not,  however,  result  in  the  mere 
fracturing  and  breaking  up,  or  down,  of  the  present  system; 
rather  it  is  proposed  to  secure  "unity  of  purpose  and  pro- 
gram" though  "state-wide  cooperation"  of  decentralized  units, 
instead  of,  as  has  been  so  largely  the  case  everywhere  in  the 
past,  through  the  machinery  of  a  state  system  centralized  at 
the  capitol.  Just  what  this  Wisconsin  program  will  turn 
out  to  be  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  if,  indeed,  those  who 
have  it  in  charge  are  as  yet  themselves  fully  sure  of  their 
grounds.  But  the  undercurrents  of  such  a  tendency  are  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  there  are  those 
everywhere  who  still  feel  that  local  interest  is  truly  Ameri- 
can ;  and  the  following  ripples  selected  from  all  these  un- 
dercurrents will  help  the  public  to  get  some  understanding 
of  the  direction  of  the  main  stream. 

Decentralization  as  a  mere  drift  would  mean  the  break- 
ing down  of  all  large  programs ;  and  such  a  movement  would 
be  highly  undesirable.  But  decentralization  as  a  deliberate 
and  constructive  program  of  educational  progress  would,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  be  a  very  different  sort  of  move- 
ment. It  would  mean  the  giving  up  of  the  un-American 
doctrine  that  all  wisdom  resides  at  the  center,  at  the  capitol ; 
it  would  turn  back  the  control  of  local  educational  enter- 
prises to  the  people  most  definitely  concerned,  the  people  of 
the  local  communities  of  the  state;  it  would  enlist  the  in- 
terest, the  imagination  and  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 


local  communities;  and  it  would  make  education  seem  once 
more  a  thing  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time,  by  the  policy  of  "state-wide  co- 
operation" all  the  gains  of  any  particular  locality  would  be 
made  immediately  available  for  use  in  any  other  community 
where  such  developments  could  be  wisely  used.  And  the 
state  department  of  education  would  be  continuously  engag- 
ed, not  in  laying  down  rules  and  regulations  for  local  com- 
munities to  follow  at  the  peril  of  losing  their  state  aid  if 
they  disobeyed,  but  in  stimulating  the  local  self-respect,  the 
local  intelligence  and  the  local  will  and  purpose. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  will  be  long  and  slow  and  irri- 
tating, even  maddening;  but  it  will  have  some  advantages. 
It  will  be  fundamental :  sooner  or  later,  every  slow  com- 
munity in  the  nation  will  have  to  pull  itself  out  of  its  sloth 
and  get  into  the  movement.  The  state  can  pull  its  ears  and  • 
thump  its  head ;  but  it  cannot  arbitrarily  order  the  communi- 
ty to  "have  brains";  it  cannot  go  off  and  leave  the  com- 
munity to  its  own  devices;  it  cannot  carry  the  community 
around  on  a  "state-wide  development";  and  it  dare  not  man- 
handle the  community  in  Prussian  fashion,  if  it  hopes  to 
escape  the  Prussian  outcome.  No;  each  community  must  be- 
gin where  it  is  and  go  on,  intrinsically,  to  something  better, 
if  democracy  is  to  live. 

And  this  gives  us  the  clue  as  to  the  limits  of  the  decen- 
tralizing movement.  If  a  state  is  to  decentralize  its  educa- 
tional program,  just  how  far  from  the  center  should  the 
movement  extend?  Where  shall  the  centrifugal  movement 
cease?  The  tentative  answer  is  clear:  The  foundations  of 
a  decentralized  educational  system  will  be  the  various  local 
communities  of  the  state.  But  what  is  a  "local  community"  ? 
Here  the  answer  is  not  so  definite;  but  something  approach- 
ing a  standard  can  be  given.  A  community  will  be  such  a 
natural  grouping  of  people  within  the  total  area  of  the  state 
as  will  provide  sufficient  numbers  to  give  social  and  industrial 
variety  and  some  degree  of  corporate  self-assurance  and  self- 
respect.  That  is  to  say,  for  educational  purposes  a  community 
must  have  the  sense  both  of  an  essential  unity  and  of  an 
actual  variety  in  both  persons  and  activities  sufficient  to  hold 
the  interest  of  its  members.  The  task  of  defining  corporately 
such  local  communities  will  be  very  great.  Originally,  Ameri- 
can "towns"  were  largely  defined  arbitrarily  on  the  basis  of 
"townships."  But  all  through  the  Middle  West  the  move- 
ment toward  the  consolidation  of  schools  is  going  forward  on 
lines  that  recognize,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  the  natural 
limits  of  an  "educational  community."  The  problem  of  the 
"community"  is  not  insoluble;  though  we  shall  learn  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  school  community  and  an 
educational  community. 

But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  return  from  the  state 
system,  centered  at  the  capitol,  to  the  older  system  decentered 
in  the  local  communities?  We  have  already  seen  some  of 
the  desirable  results  that  are  being  sought.  But  one  more, 
the  largest  and  most  desirable,  remains  to  be  discussed.  This 
larger  possibility  will  provide  for  our  escape  from  mere  school- 
ing into  real  education ;  and  that  seems  to  be  what  the  world 
wants,  today,  more  than  anything  else.  We  are  tired  of 
schooling;  we  want  education.  The  only  way  \ve  shall  ever 
be  able  to  get  education  is  by  getting  back  to  the  institution 
that  can  provide  it ;  that  is,  the  community.  Our  schools  give 
schooling.  Schooling  may  or  may  not  have  real  significance 
for  the  life  and  work  of  the  world.  Some  schools  approach, 
in  some  measure,  what  may  be  called  an  education.  Others 
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merely  "finish"  their  pupils — for  time  and  eternity.  But  a 
community  educates.  Not  always  wisely,  desirably,  becaase 
we  have  devoted  little  attention  to  making  it  an  instrument 
for  wise  and  desirable  education ;  but,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
it  always  educates  thoroughly.  And,  presumably,  with  proper 
thoughtfulness  as  to  its  performances,  what  it  does  so  thor- 
oughly it  might  do  wisely  as  well. 

The  school  is  belated;  though  the  many  experiments  under 
the  name  of  "new  schools"  indicate  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  help  the  school  catch  up.  It  what  respects  is  it  be- 
lated ?  Consider  what  the  average  small  American  com- 
munity was,  as  an  educational  institution,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Consider  what  has  happened  to  that  community  as  the 
result  of  the  many  new  developments  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Farming  has  become  a  scientific  and  engineering  vo- 
cation in  that  time.  Rural  mail  delivery  and  the  telephone 
have  united  the  small  community  with  the  world  of  informa- 
tion and  events.  And  the  automobile  has  made  the  remote 
resident  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  the  larger  centers. 
Any  one  can  see  that  such  transformations  have  profoundly 
modified  the  character  of  the  older  small  neighborhood  ;  hence, 
they  have  modified  the  education  provided  by  the  community ; 
and  they  have  more  fundamentally  modified  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation needed  by  the  young  people  of  today,  as  they  face  the 
world  of  work  and  civic  interest. 

But  has  the  school  changed  its  character  in  like  measure, 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  and  demands?  Not  greatly. 
And  this  is  the  reason  the  school  is  so  much  under  criticism 
today.  The  school  is  in  a  position  to  do  very  much  better 
than  ever  before  the  sort  of  work  that  it  did  years  ago.  But 
the  world  no  longer  wants  that  sort  of  work.  The  changed 
world  calls  for  a  different  sort  of  education.  The  changed 
community  provides  a  different  sort  of  background  for  that 
changed  education,  the  sort  of  background  made  necessary 
by  the  changed  world.  But  the  school  has  stood  stationary 
within  the  bounds  of  its  institutional  character;  or  it  has  ac- 
cepted a  few  slight  changes  with  misgivings  and  rebellion. 
"The  old  kind  of  education,"  it  has  said,  "was  good  enough 
for  George  Washington  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  it's  good 
enough  for  this  age."  But  that  is,  of  course,  pure  intellectual- 
ism,  pure  scholasticism,  pure  medievalism.  The  school's  real 
job  is  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  community,  not 
stand  upon  its  ancient  rights  or  glories. 

And  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  community?  That  can- 
not be  told  until  the  community  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. The  nation  needs  some  very  thorough  educational  sur- 
veys; not  school  surveys,  but  educational  surveys.  And  a 
decentralized  movement  will  have  to  build  its  new  programs 
on  the  findings  of  educational  surveys.  This  will  call  for 
investigation,  by  competent  men  and  women,  of  the  actual 
educational  results  now  being  achieved  in  particular  com- 
munities by  the  current  life  and  influences  and  activities  of 
those  communities,  aside  from  the  efforts  of  the  schools.  Such 
an  investigation  will  call  for  a  new,  as  yet  largely  non-existent, 
type  of  surveyor.  What  is  the  community  doing  for  its  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  preparing  them  effectively  for  work,  for 
civic  interest  and  activity,  for  social  responsibility,  for  voca- 
tion, for  understanding  of  the  community,  for  active,  effec- 
tive, intelligent  membership  in  the  community  and  the  na- 
tion? These  desired  outcomes  cannot  be  turned  over  to  the 
school ;  the  community  will  not  let  the  school  handle  them, 
and  the  school  could  not  handle  them,  at  present,  if  the  com- 
munity should  beg  it  to  take  them.  There  are  some  things 
that  the  school  must  do ;  but  no  one  can  tell  fully  what  those 
things  are  until  he  has  found  out  what  the  community  is  do- 
ing; for  the  community  was  there  before  the  school  was;  and 
the  educational  work  of  the  community  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  work  of  the  school  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

But  the  hope  of  ever  getting  away  from  the  schooling  of 
the  schools  to  an  education  in  the  community  with  the  help 


of  the  school  waits  upon  the  realization  of  the  program  of 
decentralization.  When  educational  systems  get  back  to  the 
roots  of  experience  in  the  common  life  of  the  community, 
educators  will  begin  to  face  the  real  problems  of  education. 
What  is  the  local  community  doing  for  the  lives  and  voca- 
tional and  moral  destinies  of  its  children?  What  is  the 
school  doing,  now,  to  further,  to  hinder,  to  thwart  or  to  cor- 
rect what  the  community  by  itself  is  doing?  Can  an  educa- 
tional program  be  wrought  out  of  community  life  and  the 
work  of  the  school,  so  organically  interrelated  that  their 
net  incidence  upon  the  child's  whole  experience  will  be  posi- 
tive, constructive,  wholesome?  Can  the  community,  with  the 
intelligent  and  positive  help  of  the  school,  become  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  democracy 
for  the  more  democratic  life  of  the  future? 

Decentralization  of  our  over-centralized  state  systems,  bas- 
ing the  decentralizing  movement  upon  a  through  considera- 
tion of  the  educational  resources  and  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  making  the  school  an  active  complement  of  the 
community  in  every  case,  is  the  only  means  of  answering  this 
most  important  educational  question.  The  developments  in 
Wisconsin  will  be  watched  with  interest.  J.  K.  H. 

A  Carnegie  Library  for  Negroes 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  to  encourage  education  through  a 
universal  system  of  public  libraries  is  seen  in  the  opening  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  a  library  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Negro 
population.  This  library  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
populous  Negro  territory  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta.  The  influence  of  the  Carnegie  fund, 
utilized  as  in  this  instance,  is  far-reaching,  for  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  community  effort  to  create  an  environment  for 
the  Negro  in  the  South  which  is  prompted  not  by  utilitarian 
motive  but  by  ethical  impulses.  Schools,  churches,  even  parks 
and  playgrounds  are  provided  for  the  Negroes  of  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  but  this  is  the  first  general  library  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  race  which  has  yet  been  founded  south 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  by  the  people 
of  the  South,  means  much  in  the  future  development  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  need  for  an  educational  center, 
such  as  a  library  typifies,  has  for  years  been  recognized  by 
the  present  librarian  of  the  Atlanta  Carnegie  Library,  Miss 
T.  D.  Barker,  whose  personal  and  tireless  efforts  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  opening  of  this  so-called  "Auburn 
Branch."  Miss  Barker  says  she  has  always  felt  a  sort  of  self- 
reproach  when  Negro  teachers,  preachers,  or  other  Negro 
citizens  have  appealed  to  tHe  main  Carnegie  Library  for 
books  of  reference.  These  have  never  been  refused,  but 
southern  customs  have  necessitated  the  applicant's  being  asked 
to  sj.t  in  some  cloak  room,  store  room,  or  other  unfrequented 
place  while  using  the  books.  When  Miss  Barker  therefore 
obtained  some  years  ago  the  sum  of  $25,000,  donated  to  the 
city  of  Atlanta  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  a  Negro 
library,  to  be  made  available  on  the  usual  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration terms  (the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  guarantee  of 
municipal  support  by  the  local  community)  she  determined 
that  these  terms  should  be  faithfully  carried  out.  The  war 
and  the  general  financial  depression  formed  immense  ob- 
stacles, the  high  cost  of  labor  and  building  material  seemed 
at  one  time  to  be  unsurmountable  barriers,  and  the  time  limit 
set  on  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  was  September,  1920.  If 
Atlanta  had  not  accepted  the  donation  at  that  date,  by  agree- 
ing to  meet  the  terms,  the  gift  would  have  reverted  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  By  the  date  fixed,  however,  not  only 
was  the  gift  accepted  and  the  terms  complied  with,  but 
an  additional  $25,000  had  been  secured — $IO,OOO  from  the 
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city  of  Atlanta,  a  like  amount  from  the  county  of  Fulton, 
of  which  Atlanta  is  the  center,  and  the  remaining  $5,000  from 
the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Atlanta. 

The  library  itself  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  stands.  The  building  is  pure  Colonial  in  architec- 
tural design  and  is  fully  equipped.  Beneath  the  main  library 
floor,  which  is  divided  into  sections  for  reference,  circula- 
tion, magazine,  and  children's  departments,  there  is  an  au- 
ditorium with  seating  capacity  for  about  150,  and  accessible 
both  from  the  street  and  from  the  main  floor  of  the  library. 
Thus  it  may  be  used  for  community  purposes  when  the  li- 
brary proper  is  not  open. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren's books.  The  children  were  recruited  before  the  public 
schools  closed  for  the  summer,  and  some  five  hundred  juvenile 
application  cards  were  issued.  The  children  already  give 
promise  of  being  among  the  most  frequent  and  enthusiastic 
users. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  head  librarian  and  two  assistants, 
one  a  woman  and  the  other  a  young  boy,  the  two  former 
having  had  library  training.  A  janitor  completes  the  present 
personnel.  All  are  Negroes.  The  librarian  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  her  own  people,  a  fact  which  may  ob- 
viate hesitancy  in  using  the  library  which  might  otherwise 
exist. 

In  her  work  for  the  Negro  library  Miss  Barker  has  made 
a  decided  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 
She  has  furthered  a  more  cordial  understanding  by  the  white 
people  of  the  Negro's  needs,  possibilities,  and  ambitions.  It 
is  upon  such  understandings  that  the  future  solution  of  the 
race  problem  rests.  SARA  D.  HALLEY. 

Labor  Education  in  Germany 

j 

SINCE  the  revolution  in  Germany  some  significant  de- 
velopments in  labor  education  have  taken  place  about 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  little  has  been  heard  abroad. 
Various  kinds  of  schools  have  been  established  by  the  Ger- 
man working-class  to  give  its  members  opportunities  for  high- 
er education,  in  order  to  make  them  more  valuable  as  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement  and  to  bring  them  into  touch  with 
the  best  literature  and  art  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  these 
strictly  working-class  undertakings,  there  now  exist  numerous 
other  schools  which  wage-earners  may  attend,  established  or 
maintained  by  municipal  and  state  governments  or  by  inde- 
pendent associations. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  founded  in  Berlin,  in  1890, 
its  first  party  school  for  the  training  of  socialist  editors  and 
party  leaders,  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  this  school 
has  altered  little  in  purpose  or  method.  Every  member  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  feeling  a  need  for  further  educa- 
tion in  the  principles  of  socialism,  in  economics  and  the  social 
sciences,  has  been  eligible  for  membership,  and  the  school 
has  exercised  a  wide  influence.  In  several  other  cities  of 
Germany  similar  schools  have  been  established  by  branches 
or  affiliated  groups  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  year  1906  there  was  formed  from  the  existing  Ber- 
lin Socialist  Party  School  a  higher  school  in  which  instruc- 
tion of  a  more  advanced  kind  was  given.  To  this  institu- 
tion about  thirty  of  the  ablest  younger  members  of  the  party 
from  all  over  Germany  were  sent  and  the  most  distinguished 
Socialist  leaders  and  thinkers  gave  courses  of  instruction. 
Grunwald,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Franz  Meyring  and  others 
were  members  of  the  faculty.  The  school  was  closed,  how- 
ever, in  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

After  the  split  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  in  1916, 
each  section  carried  on  its  own  party  school  without  any 
fundamental  change  in  theory,  although  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ferences in  political  method  which  had  divided  the  party. 


ATLANTA'S  NEW  LIBRARY  FOR  NEGROES 

In  the  school  of  the  Independent  Socialist  Party — the.  "U. 
S.  P.  D." — at  Berlin  there  are  offered  at  the  present  time 
the  following  courses  of  study: 

1.  Fundamental    problems    of   socialism. 

2.  History  of  socialism  and  of  the  modern  labor  movement. 

3.  Practical   questions    in    the    labor   movement. 

4.  Political   economy,   economic  history,  economic  geography. 

5.  History. 

6.  Questions  concerning  the   state   and   the  constitution. 

7.  Philosophy   and    art. 

8.  Education    and   the   woman   question. 

9.  Modern   political   problems. 

Each  course  consists,  upon  an  average,  of  nine  lectures 
followed  by  discussion.  A  small  tuition  fee  is  charged  which 
does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  school ;  the  balance  is  paid 
annually  from  the  party  treasury.  Besides  the  regular  school 
curricula  educational  committees  of  the  two  socialist  parties 
arrange  evening  meetings  for  their  members  and  friends  in 
which  the  best  music  and  literature  are  interpreted  by  noted 
artists.  These  entertainments  are  enthusiastically  attended. 

In  addition  to  these  Socialist  Party  schools  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  school  was  established  after  the  armistice  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  important  section  of  the  working-class. 
It  may  be  called  the  "shop-steward  school"  (Betriebsraete- 
si'hule).  Following  the  war  and  the  revolution,  when  the 
labor  unions  and  the  shop-stewards  acquired  considerably 
more  power  in  the  factories  than  they  had  ever  had  before, 
it  became  painfully  obvious  that  many  of  these  men  were 
unfitted  to  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  which  arose  and 
incompetent  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  their  new  posi- 
tions. In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  a  few  of  them,  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  sympathetic  "intellectuals,"  founded 
a  small  school,  devoted  entirely  to  the  needs  of  shop-stewards. 
The  management  of  the  school  was  at  first  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  selected  by  the  student-body.  Some 
months  later,  however,  when  the  shop-steward  movement  be- 
came recognized  and  regulated  by  law,  the  central  or  national 
committee  of  shop-stewards  took  over  the  school.  This  school 
is  now  maintained  by  the  shop-steward  organization.  The 
students  pay  a  small  fee  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  , 
their  own  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  which  was  at 
first  absolutely  free;  this  has  been  found  to  materially  in- 
crease the  standard  and  seriousness  of  the  work. 

The  name  of  this  school  is  somewhat  misleading  because 
not  only  shop-stewards  but  all  members  of  the  German  free 
trade  unions  (Gewerkschaftsverband)  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. The  school  differs  from  the  Socialist  Party  schools 
chiefly  in  that  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  prepare  men  for  the 
work  of  socialist  propaganda  at  the  editorial  desk  and  on  the 
public  platform,  whereas  the  purpose  of  the  former  is  pri- 
marily to  provide  the  young  worker  with  the  necessary  in- 
tellectual equipment  to  become  a  capable  shop-steward.  The 
instruction,  therefore,  deals  primarily  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  daily  task.  The  course  of  study  for  the  present 
semester  comprises: 
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1.  The   economic   situation   of  the   world   as  created  by  the 
peace   treaty. 

2.  Minimum   existence   wage   and    how   it  is   worked   out. 

3.  The  tendency  toward   large-scale  industry. 

4.  The  shop-steward   in   a   small  factory. 

5.  The    national    shop-stewards'    law. 

6.  Problems  of  value. 

7.  How   must   the   shop-steward   read   a   balance? 

8.  Legal   and   economic  duties   of  shop-stewards. 

9.  Industrial   diseases    and   how   to   fight   them. 
10.     "Scientific  management."     (The  Taylor  System.) 
it.     Development  from  coal  to  the  machine. 

12.  Tariffs. 

13.  Economic  psychology. 

There  seems  to  be  no  German  equivalent  for  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  of  Great  Britain  which  has  done 
such  excellent  work  for  British  labor  in  this  field.  There 
are,  however,  two  educational  foundations  in  Berlin,  the 
Humboldt  and  Lessing  high  schools,  founded  privately  about 
ten  years  ago  by  Prof.  Bruno  Wille  and  conducted  with 
much  success  every  winter.  Courses  of  lectures,  something 
like  the  famous  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston,  are  given  in  var- 
ious schools  and  public  buildings  throughout  Berlin,  on 
literature,  philosophy,  science,  social  history  and  legislation. 
Reduced  rates  are  offered  to  wage-earners  and  students. 

Finally,  there  are  three  schools  which,  because  of  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  deserve  a  leading  place  in  any  survey  of 
contemporary  labor  education.  They  are  Dreissig-aker,  near 
Meiningen,  Schloss  Tinz  near  Gera,  in  Thuringen,  and  the 
Academy  of  Labor,  newly  founded  at  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
The  first  two  are  boarding-schools,  primarily  for  wage-earn- 
ers. The  first,  l^d  by  Prof.  Karl  Wilker,  comprises  about 
twenty-five  students  who  live  and  work  together  upon  a  kind 
of  farm.  They  pay  a  small  tuition.  The  school  at  Schloss 
Tinz  was  founded  in  September,  1919,  by  the  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment of  the  state  of  Thuringia  (Middle  Germany).  Fear- 
ing that  the  state  government  would  be  overthrown  by  a  re- 
action the  school  was  divorced  from  the  government  in  1920 
and  was  wisely  provided  with  an  independent  endowment. 
Its  curriculum  is  definitely  socialist  in  character  and  the  school 
comprises  some  fifty  young  men  and  women  who  come  for 
terms  of  from  three'to  five  months,  alternately.  The  co- 
education idea  was  abandoned  at  the  outset  as  being  imprac- 
ticable. It  differs  fundamentally  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
from  the  more  idealistic  and  pacifistic  experiment  now  being 
conducted  with  some  measure  of  success  at  Brookwood  School, 
near  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Most  significant  and  interesting  of  all  recent  German  ex- 
periments in  this  field  is  the  Academy  of  Labor  established  on 
May  2  of  this  year  at  Frankfurt  am  Main.  This  institution 
aims  to  become  a  labor  university.  It  was  founded  through 
cooperation  with  the  Prussian  government  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  organized  labor  in  Germany..  The  government 
has  given  the  use  of  the  library,  rooms  and  equipment  of  the 
University  of  Frankfurt  and  agreed  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  faculty,  who,  for  the  present,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
university.  The  original  feature  of  the  experiment  is  that 
the  trade  unions  pay  not  only  for  the  books  and  the  housing 
of  the  students,  but  also  pay  them  the  wages  which  they  were 
receiving  in  their  various  trades  before  their  appointment 
to  the  university.  Because  the  school  was  founded  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  definitely  Socialist  Freie  Gewerkschaf- 
ten  (Free  Trade  Unions),  the  so-called  "Christian"  trade 
unions  and  the  Hirsch-Duncker  labor  organizations,  the  last 
t\vo  of  which  are  much  mor;  conservative,  the  Frankfurt 
Academy  of  Labor  is  not  necessarily  committed  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Marxian  theory  of  society  or  program  of  revo- 
lution. The  school  has  opened  with  about  one  hundred 
students,  who  are  all  trade  union  officials.  This  is  not  to  be 
a  permanent  arrangement,  however.  It  was  started  in  this 
way  because  of  a  fear  that,  if  the  beginning  were  not  made 
last  spring,  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Social  Democrat,  and  who  had  approved  and  co- 


operated with  the  foundation  of  the  school,  might  change 
his  mind  before  it  got  under  way.  The  purpose  of  the  found- 
ers, I  have  been  assured,  is  not  to  limit  the  student-body  to 
German  wage-earners  alone.  It  is  definitely  hoped  that  French 
and  Swiss  working-men,  who  give  promise  of  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  a  higher  education,  may  also  be  sent  to 
the  academy  through  the  cooperation  of  French  and  Swiss 
trade  unions,  so  that  the  school,  if  the  hopes  for  it  do  not 
miscarry,  will  become  an  international  labor  university.  It 
is  planned  to  give  a  one  year's  course  of  university  studies, 
with  particular  application  to  the  history  and  needs  of  the 
labor  movement.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a  stu- 
dent, including  his  wages  and  additional  support  for  his 
family,  if  he  should  have  one,  averages  at  present  M.  15,000 
a  year,  which  is  about  $800.  This  sum  is  nominally  loaned 
to  the  student,  but  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  so  long 
as  he  remains  connected  in  any  way  with  the  trade  union 
movement  and  gives  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  education,  the 
money  will  not  be  expected  to  be  repaid. 

These  several  forward-looking  and  intelligent  educational 
experiments  in  Germany,  together  with  the  firm  and  success- 
ful determination  of  large  sections  of  the  organized  workers 
to  resist  both  the  despotic  pretensions  of  a  group  of  some- 
times arrogant  reactionaries  who  have  been  unhorsed  and 
will  not  admit  it  and  the  almost  equally  despotic  threats  of 
revolutionaries  whose  scruples  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, give  much  ground  for  the  high  confidence  with  which 
many  friends  of  democracy  in  Germany  look  to  the  future 
in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  discouragement  of  the  present 
and  of  the  undiscriminating  truculence  of  the  military  mind 
west  of  the  Rhine.  BRENT  Dow  ALLISON. 

Training  Visiting  Teachers 

UT7"ISITING  teachers"  have  been  heard  of  for  several 
*  years.  A  few  of  them  have  even  been  seen.  Where 
they  came  from  no  one  has  ever  known.  Mostly,  they  have 
been  self-made,  undertaking  work  of  a  social  nature  on  their 
own  initiative.  Like  all  self-made  things,  some  of  them  have 
been  very  superficial  and  useless;  but  some  have  b:en  exceed- 
ingly helpful,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  profession. 

But  a  new  profession  cannot  get  very  far  on  a  self-made 
basis.  Training  for  the  career  of  the  visiting  teacher  has 
become  a  social  necessity.  Adequate  provision  for  the  in- 
auguration of  such  training  has  not  existed,  however.  Some 
sort  of  special  provision  has  been  necessary.  Such  special 
provision  is  now  guaranteed  and  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  being  made.  The  work  of  training  the  first  group  of 
students  for  the  profession  of  visiting  teacher  will  begin  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  10.  The  story  is  not  without 
interest. 

For  a  number  of  years  [see  the  SURVEY  for  July  2,  p.  457] 
the  White-Williams  Foundation  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
developing  practical  work  in  vocational  counselling  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  This  work  has  been  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  public  school  system.  The  values  of  such 
work  having  been  recognized,  the  need  of  trained  workers  for 
similar  positions  has  been  faced.  An  appeal  on  the  part 
of  the  foundation  to  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York 
brought  a  grant  of  money  sufficient  to  finance  the  beginnings 
of  a  definite  training  program  along  lines  theoretically  desir- 
able for  such  workers.  The  preliminary  developments  are 
necessarily  experimental,  since  no  corresponding  training  work 
exists. 

This  new  development  will  be  undertaken  by  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Social  Service,  a  Philadelphia  institution  of  four 
years'  standing.  The  courses  will  include  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  social  case  work  and  in  the  social 
interpretation  of  education.  Virginia  P.  Robinson,  director 
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of  case-work  training  in  the  Pennsylvania  School,  will  have 
charge  of  the  courses  in  social  case  work.  Edith  Everett,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  a  successful  teacher  and  counsellor 
in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  will  have  charge 
of  the  field  work  and  practice  details. 

The  students  will  be  teachers  in  service  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  an  adequate  number  of 
desirable  teachers  for  these  classes,  the  White-Williams 
Foundation  offered  twenty-five  scholarships  to  approved  ap- 
plicants from  the  schools.  The  foundation  hoped  to  secure 
fifteen  or  twenty  applicants.  About  seventy-five  applied  for 
the  work;  and  the  quality  of  the  student  group  is  fully  as- 
sured. The  work  will  be  of  college  grade  and  students  desir- 
ing it  will  be  given  credit  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course. 

The  work  for  this  first  year  will  be  as  thorough  as  possible, 
while  being  altogether  experimental  and  tentative.  Certain 
phases  of  the  program  appear  well  defined  and  clear.  Other 
phases  must  await  the  actual  conduct  of  the  experiment.  The 
whole  undertaking,  both  in  its  practical  plans  and  in  its 
theoretical  organization,  while  based  on  the  experience  of 
years  in  training  social  workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  teachers, 
on  the  other,  is  imbued  with  the  experimental  spirit;  and  no 
one  will  be  more  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  year's  work 
than  the  ones  who  are  in  charge  of  it. 

An  Educational  Program 

THE  Teachers'  Union  of  New  York  city  has  adopted  a 
definite  program  of  work  for  the  current  school  year. 
Teachers'  unions  have  been  fought  by  school  authorities  over 
the  country  on  various  grounds.  In  some  places  they  have 
been  accused  of  being  wholly  mercenary,  interested  in  nothing 
but  increases  in  salary.  In  other  places  they  have  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  power  belonging  to 
constituted  authorities  and  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
schools.  For  this  reason  the  program,  based  on  five  years  of 
study  and  representing  actual  intentions,  is  especially  inter- 
esting. It  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  obtain  for  teachers  a  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  with  pay. 

2.  To  secure   a   considerable   reduction   in  the   appalling   burdens 

now  placed  on  teachers  by 

a.  Eliminating  clerical  work  that  could  be  done  by  clerks. 

b.  Reducing  the  size  of  classes' to   a  maximum  of  35. 

c.  Striving  to  reestablish  the  traditional  9  to  3  school  day- 

d.  Demanding  the  removal  of  encroachments  on  the  lunch- 

period. 

3.  To  keep  up  our  campaign  for  establishing  decent  physical  con- 

ditions in  the  schools  in  respect  to 

a.  General  cleanliness. 

b.  Ventilation. 

c.  Lighting. 

d.  Rest  rooms  and  time  in  which  to  use  them. 

e.  Adequate  lunch-room  facilities. 

f.  Adequate,    decent    and    protected    toilets, 
g.  Reduction  'of  outside  noises. 

h.     Immediate   and   complete   removal   of  fire   hazards. 

4.  To  keep  pounding  away  on  our  legislative  program,  striving  to 

develop   interest   and    finally  pass   legislation   relating   to 

a.  The  Joint  Trial  Board. 

b.  The   Examiner  Appeals  Board. 

c.  The    automatic   salary   increase. 

d.  An   elected   board   of  education,   having   financial   inde- 

pendence. 

e.  The   repeal   of  the   Lusk   law,   which   has   destroyed   oirr 

tenure  and  is  meant  to  destroy  all  semblance  of  liberty 
for  teachers. 

5.  To  bring  about  the  reorganization  of  the  Teachers'  Council  on 

democratic  lines,   and  to  make  it  constructive  and   influential. 

6.  To  encourage   the  organization  of  school  councils  of  teachers. 

7.  To  strive  to  develop  teacher-initiative  for  the  sake  of  improv- 

ing  the   teaching,    for    insuring    a    better    selection    of   subject- 
matter,  and  for  stimulating  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

8.  To  further  our  union  program  fo»  teacher-participation  in  the 

management   and   control   of  the   schools,  two   particular   fea- 


LIBERTY  AND  LAW 

An  excerpt  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  extension  division 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  James  A. 
Mayer,  director: 

THE  foundation  of  all  true  Americanism  is  liberty.  We 
are  proud  of  being  free  men  and  free  women ;  we  resent 
it  if  any  person  or  any  nation  interferes  with  our  freedom. 
But  it  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  our 
government  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  liberty;  and  this 
month,  in  which  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence, it  is  good  for  us  to  be  reminded  what  true  liberty 
means. 

On  a  large  railroad,  hundreds  of  trains  are  run  each  day. 
Each  train  is  given  the  right  to  run  over  a  certain  piece  of 
track  at  a  certain  time  without  interference  form  any  other 
train. 

That  is  liberty. 

But  in  order  that  those  trains  may  all  operate  without  get- 
ting in  each  other's  way,  each  one  of  them  has  to  be  gov- 
erned by  laws  and  rules.  Frequently  those  rules  are  incon- 
venient from  the  point  of  view  of  one  particular  train;  yet 
every  good  railroad  man  observes  them  very  carefully,  for 
he  knows  that  if  the  rules  were  not  obeyed,  no  train  could 
expect  to  run  without  being  wrecked.  In  the  same  way,  the 
liberty  of  every  American  depends  upon  certain  laws  which 
prevent  others  from  interferring  with  him  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  him  from  interferring  with  others. 

Many  of  us  who  fully  intend  to  be  first-class  Americans 
find  it  hard  to  understand  that  liberty  depends  on  law  and 
that  obeying  the  law  does  not  interfere  with  liberty.  There 
has  long  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  ordinarily  respect- 
able citizens  to  disregard  certain  laws.  As  an  example,  one 
sometimes  hears  the  prohibition  laws  ridiculed  and  made 
light  of  by  American  citizens  who  are  otherwise  law-abid- 
ing. And  in  some  states  lynching  has  become  such  a  com- 
mon offense  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  papers  all  over 
the  country.  The  determined  breaking  of  law  in  any  way 
is  a  sign  of  shaky  Americanism,  and  lynching  especially  vio- 
lates one  of  the  most  important  liberties  guaranteed  under 
the  constitution — the  right  of  an  accused  man  to  a  fair  trial. 
If  that  right  can  be  refused  to  some  citizens,  no  American 
can  depend  on  it  for  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  laws  that  are  enacted  by  no 
means  receive  the  approval  of  everyone,  even  though  they 
are  intended  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  general  public. 
A  recent  magazine  article  points  out  that  certain  automobile 
laws  are  unjust  and  that  others  are  enforced  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  respectable  citizen  runs  the  risk  of  being 
brought  into  court  for  an  offense  which  he  does  not  know  he 
has  committed.  Such  laws  ought  to  be  corrected,  but  they 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  lawful  methods.  If  laws  are  clearly 
unwise,  it  is  our  duty  as  good  citizens  to  work,  through 
public  opinion,  to  have  them  corrected  or  abolished.  Laws 
can  be  changed ;  they  must  not  be  broken. 


tures  of  which  are  to  win  the  right  to  elect  our  own  prin- 
cipals and  other  supervisory  officers  and  to  have  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Education. 

9.  To  encourage  teachers  to  interest  themselves  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs,  and  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  other  lib- 
eral schools. 

10.  To  provide  free  health  examinations  for  public  school  teachers, 
•  and    to    disseminate    information    that    will    tend    to    protect 

teachers  against  occupational  diseases  and  physical  disturb- 
ances. 

11.  To  work  for  the   abolition   of   all   mechanical   systems  of  rat- 

ing the  service  of  teachers,  and  to  urge  the  development  of 
standards  of  service  conceived  and  agreed  upon  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

12.  To  work   for  the   establishment  of  equal   salary  for   all  grades 

from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  where  qualifications  and 
license  held  are  equal. 

13.  To  carry  out  the  union  project  of  making  a  survey  of  the  phy- 

sical conditions  in  the  schools,  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  prevailing  conditions  and  ideals  in  the 
administration  of  the  New  York  city  educational  system. 

14.  To  give  our  members   a   good   time   by  means  of  dances   and 

other   entertainments. 
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BOOKS  on  PROBLEMS  of  GOVERNMENT 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUROPE 

By  Frederic  A.  Ogg.     Macmillan  Co.     775  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 
THE  STATE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  James  Q.  Dealey.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     409  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  HUMAN  EQUATION 

By  Alleyne   Ireland.     E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.     251    pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
POPULAR  MISGOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Alfred   B.   Cruikshank.     Moffat,   Yard   &   Co.     455   pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 
THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE 

By  Scott   Nearing.     Rand  School  of   Social  Science.     271   pp. 

Price,  paper,  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $.55.    Cloth,  $1.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.05. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  REGARDS 
INTERVENTION 

By  Charles  E.  Martin.     Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory,  Economics  and   Public  Law,   No.   211.      173  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.05. 
THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE 

By  R.  F.  Pettigrew.     Introduction  by  Scott  Nearing.     Boni  & 

Liveright.    700  pp.    Price,  $4.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.75. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  state  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
human  association,  the  world  still  goes  on  with  its  persuasion 
that  government  is  the  most  important  of  human  affairs.  At  least 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
stant flood  of  writings  on  this  subject  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years;  and  from  the  group  of  books  before  us,  the  flood  seems 
unabated.  Of  the  seven  volumes  under  review,  some  fall  into 
the  category  of  more  or  less  general  treatises;  some  have  to  do 
with  vigorous  assaults  upon  democratic  government;  the  others 
parry  the  blow  and  argue  for  more  democracy  as  against  the 
imperialistic  tendency  of  America. 

Professor  Ogg's  The  Governments  of  Europe  is  a  revision  of 
the  1913  edition  of  this  standard  work.  It  has  been  brought  up 
to  date  by  omitting  sections  relating  to  Austria  and  minor  states, 
giving  larger  space  to  England,  adding  chapters  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Republican  Germany  since  1918,  and  featuring  the 
British  Labor  Party  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  It  is  highly 
critical  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  demagogic,  undemocratic, 
and  full  of  sweeping  departures  from  usual  constitutional  prac- 
tice, such  as  failure  to  recognize  separation  of  powers  (there 
being  no  provision  for  a  judiciary),  lack  of  popular  representa- 
tion and  control,  suppression  of  opposition  parties ;  and  it  con- 
cludes that  the  chief  fault  of  sovietism  may  indeed  prove  to  be 
that  it  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  that  gravest  of  all  political 
abuses,  the  tyranny  of  minorities.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is 
that  it  sticks  to  objective  facts  and  does  not  speculate  in  political 
futures,  for  example  of  France,  India  or  Egypt.  Yet  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  indicate  such  obvious  tendencies  as  the  trend 
toward  occupational  representation.  This  work  is  admirably 
outfitted  with  bibliographic  references  and  footnotes  for  each 
important  topic.  A  comprehensive  index  enhances  its  value  as 
a  work  of  reference. 

Dealey's  book,  The  State  and  Government,  is  a  re-writing 
and  expansion  of  his  Development  of  the  State.  It  is  not  a 
discussion  of  comparative  government,  but  rather  of  the  de- 
velopment of  government  itself  and  of  political  democracy.  Its 
practical  aim  is  to  aid  in  developing  political  intelligence.  Its 
general  theme  is  that  the  state  originates  in  the  war  band,  de- 
velops as  population  grows  and  property  in  land  and  goods 
arises  to  dispute  over;  that  it  diversifies  its  functions  as  need 
arises  and  is  not  likely  to  develop  into  a  great  league  of  nations 
or  world  state  until  amalgamation  in  blood,  homogeneity  in 
civilization  and  the  taming  of  the  fierce,  warlike,  and  competitive 
spirit  that  rules  the  western  world  are  achieved.  The  work  in- 
cludes chapters  on  sovereignty,  political  parties,  constitutions, 
and  the  political  contributions  of  various  nations.  The  author 


concludes  that  of  the  three  historic  forms  of  democracy,  tribal, 
conservative  and  radical,  the  latter,  as  illustrated  in  Scandi- 
navia, Australasia,  Switzerland,  and  the  American  far  West, 
is  not  likely  to  dominate  western  civilization.  This  is  not  an 
exhaustive  discussion;  it  is  honest  and  plodding,  but  not  cal- 
culated to  keep  the  student  or  anybody  else  up  late  at  night. 


Ireland's  Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation  stands  on  a 
totally  different  footing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  frankly  read- 
able. The  author  has  a  vigorous,  yef  easy  style.  Whereas 
Professor  Ogg's  book  might  be  considered  a  treatise  on  com- 
parative political  anatomy,  Ireland's  standpoint  is  rather  that 
of  scientific,  political  physiology  or  applied  biology.  The  main 
argument  of  the  book  is  that  America  faces  a  tremendous  crisis, 
nothing  less  than  the  breakdown  of  representative  government. 
It  is  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  either  socialism  or  so- 
called  direct  democracy.  We  are  slipping  away  from  represen- 
tatfve  government,  the  government  of  the  fathers,  the  most  ef- 
ficient of  all  systems,  toward  mere  democratic  or  delegate  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  whims  and  passions  of  a  grossly  ignor- 
ant electorate.  There  is,  therefore,  too  much  law  and  too  little 
respect  for  administrative  ability,  too  much  lobbying  and  con- 
trol by  powerful  propaganda,  more  incompetence  than  downright 
corruption  in  government,  no  real  statistics  or  other  scientific 
means  of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  governmental  machinery. 
All  of  these  are  familiar  strains  which  we  have  heard  in  such 
criticisms  as  Faguet's  Cult  of  Incompetence  and  Le  Bon's  The 
Crowd. 

The  author's  remedy  is  what  he  calls  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  franchise;  that  is,  primarily,  an  eighth  grade 
educational  qualification  for  voting,  better  prepared  teachers, 
some  property  qualification,  the  application  of  science  to  gov- 
ernment, and  above  all  application  of  eugenics  to  the  breeding 
and  development  of  a  higher  class  electorate.  The  author's  so- 
lution is  colorful,  but  not  altogether  convincing.  His  criticisms 
need  to  be  tested  in  the  clear  light  of  Lord  Bryce  and  Graham 
Wallas.  The  trouble  with  democratic  government  is  not  so 
much  the  ineptitude  of  the  masses  as  their  massiveness.  There 
has  been  no  real  increase  of  governmental  technique  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increased  size  of  Great  Societies.  What  is 
needed  is  not  to  go  back  to  the  fathers  of  a  country  of  villages, 
but  forward  to  scientific  experimentation  for  a  country  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  net  result  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  wholesome,  because  it  constitutes  a  strong 
plea  for  decent  living  conditions  and  improved  education.  For 
those  conditions'  are  just  as  essential  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
future  industrial  policies  and  technique  as  they  are  to  cleanse 
our  political  system  of  its  wastage  and  inefficiency. 


Cruikshank's  Popular  Misgovernment  in  the  United  States  is 
conceived  and  executed  upon  a  much  lower  plane.  The  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  book  are  revealed  in  its  opening  sentence:  "Great 
numbers  of  discerning  Americans  must  by  this  time  have  been 
brought  to  realize  that  something  practical  must  shortly  be  done 
in  this  country  by  the  believers  in  private  property  and  private 
property  rights  to  safeguard  the  nation  from  its  threatened  in- 
vasion by  bolshevism,  socialism  and  other  various  forms  of  anti- 
individualism."  The  author's  cure  for  the  evil  which  he  sees 
consists  in  "such  a  reform  of  the  electorate  itself  as  will  make 
it  impassable  and  impervious  to  every  influence  subversive  of 
our  basic  institutions.  An  electorate  of  male  private  property 
owners  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  upward  would  constitute 
an  absolute  barrier  against  all  attacks  on  private  property  from 
any  quarter." 

The  author  rehearses  the  familiar  story  of  American  political 
scandal  and  by  a  curious  jumbling  of  the  Bible,  O.  Henry, 
Sophocles,  Ostrogorski,  Bryce  and  Ida  Tarbell,  concludes  that 
the  failure  of  democratic  government  is  due  to  our  system  of 
manhood  suffrage,  and  that  we  shall  be  fn  still  deeper  trouble  if 
women  are  admitted  to  the  vote.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  an  edu- 
cational franchise  qualification,  and  insists  that  the  franchise 
should  be  confined  to  those  "who  are  socially  qualified,  as  proven 
by  lives  of  successful  social  endeavor,  resulting  in  the  social 
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acquisition  of  substantial  property."  Evidently  the  only  person 
who  can  take  this  book  seriously,  as  it  is  written,  is  the  author 
himself.  The  real  issue  never  seems  to  occur  to  him;  namely, 
how  to  make  a  stake  in  life  and  in  education  more  attainable 
for  the  mass  of  men;  nor  does  he  raise — or  much  less  answer — 
the  question  of  who  but  propertied  men  still  oppose  the  extension 
of  public  education,  the  limitation  of  child  labor,  the  minimum 
wagej>r  social  insurance? 


Scott  Nearing  always  writes  briskly,  even  if  not  always  con- 
vincingly. It  must  be  admitted  that  his  little  book  on  The 
American  Empire  has  gathered  a  good  many  pertinent  facts 
which  indicate  that  the  original  form  and  purpose  of  America 
have  been  shifted,  and  that  both  in  structure  and  in  purpose  this 
country  is  approaching  imperialism.  He  shows  the  successive 
steps  in  this  process  through  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  of  the 
Negroes,  of  portions  of  Mexico  and  of  Spanish  territory;  the 
concentration  of  control  of  finance,  railroads,  food,  publicity, 
political  machinery.  Imperialism  without,  plutocracy  within ! 
The  great  war  rounded  out  the  imperial  beginnings,  strengthen- 
ing prestige  without  and  further  intrenching  plutocracy  within. 
The  logical  goal  of  economic  and  political  world  control  is  "eat 
or  be  eaten."  This  interesting  spectacle  concerns  the  three  great 
rivals,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Japan.  The  war,  says 
Nearing,  is  already  on.  Its  continuation  is  inevitable  unless 
international  labor  solidarity  challenges  and  ends  the  growing 
capitalistic  imperialism. 


Nearing  constitutes  a  good  foil  to  the  discussion  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  our  traditional  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  Pro- 
fessor Martin  brings  out  in  his  doctoral  thesis  on  The  Policy 
of  the  United  States  as  Regards  Intervention.  Martin's  cold 
skeleton  of  official  political  non-intervention  is  clothed  by  Nearing 
-  with  the  living  flesh  of  economic  intervention  on  an  imperial 
scale.  Martin's  work  is  an  elaboration  from  the  historical  stand- 
point of  two  fundamental  American  principles:  the  perfect 
equality  of  nations,  and  non-intervention;  how  the  policies  arose 
out  of  revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  situations  and  the 
conscious. purpose  of  the  fathers;  how  they  became  traditional, 
crystallized  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  extended  and  deepened  dur- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Century  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses  and  pro- 
nouncements by  individuals;  were  departed  from  in  the  cases  of 
Cuba  and  Panama  as  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  The 
latter  cases  indicate  that  the  rule  is  pragmatic  and  proves  elastic 
wherever  grave  national  interests  are  concerned.  On  this  point, 
apparently,  the  eloquent  ex-professor  and  the  grave,  solid,  well 
documented  professor  agree.  Professor  Martin's  work  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  American  political  and  international  his- 
,tory.  It  remains  to  be  completed  by  a  subsequent  volume  on  the 
cases  of  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti. 


The  late  Senator  Pettigrew's  The  Course  of  Empire  is  simply 
a  compilation  of  his  various  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
on  American  imperialism.  The  speeches  on  Haiti,  on  the  Philip- 
pines, on  railroads,  big  business  in  politics,  the  Boer  war,  and 
the  trusts,  constitute  a  valuable  mine  to  a  writer  like  Nearing. 
Indeed  the  kinship  between  Nearing's  American  Empire  and 
Pettigrew's  The  Course  of  Empire  could  be  clearly  established 
by  internal  evidence  even  without  bringing  into  court  the  fact 
that  Nearing  himself  contributes  the  introduction  to  the  Petti- 
grew  volume.  ARTHUR  J.  TODD. 

MEIN  KAMPF  GEGEN  DAS  MILITARISCHE  UND  NATIONA- 
LISTISCHE  DEUTSCHLAND 

By  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Forster,  Friede  Durch  Recht,  Stuttgart. 
Professor  Forster,  of  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  Munich,  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  he 
has  shown  himself  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  far-sighted 
of  all  Germans.  At  the  expense  of  social  and  even  academic 
ostracism,  he  spoke  plainly  in  war  time  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
Bismarck  ideals  and  of  the  certain  ruin  which  persistence  in  a 
war  of  conquest  must  bring  to  Germany. 

The  present  volume  is  in  part  the  story  of  his  life  so  far  as 
its  relation  to  German  politics  is  concerned.  In  part  it  is  a 
running  history  of  the  war-time  motives  and  influences,  with 
finally  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  by  Germans  of  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  world.  As  a 
convinced  democrat  he  is  frankly  opposed  to  bureaucratic  cen- 


tralization, as  well  as  to  disorder  and  intolerance  in  all  their 
varied  forms.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  an  extended  analysis  of 
this  great  work.  I  may,  however,  find  space  for  a  few  quota- 
tions which  I  translate  freely  and  with  much  condensation: 

The  era  of  Bismarck  led  naturally  to  the  World  War.  Did 
the  German  people  want  war?  The  answer  must  be  divided. 
Certainly,  as  a  reckoning  with  Russia,  as  a  step  toward  world 
expansion,  a  small  but  mighty  group  wanted  a  world  war. 
These  were  the  military,  the  pan-Germanists,  the  ironmongers, 
the  great  capitalists.  A  larger  body  did  not  want  war  but 
joyously  hailed  it  for  its  expected  fruits.  What  of  the  kaiser? 
Did  he  plan  the  war?  Undoubtedly  not.  His  was  not  a  char- 
acter to  plan  anything.  To  bring  on  a  world  war  requires  a 
demoniac  strength  of  will  and  nerve  which  this  weak  and 
shifty  ruled  did  not  possess. 

He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  world  in  flames,  in  which  the 
German  kaiser  would  be  absolute  victor,  crushing  all  oppo- 
nents. .  .  .  His  heart  was  ice  cold,  and  touchily  sensitive,  at 
one  time  in  wild  eagerness  for  the  fray,  then  suddenly  over- 
come with  fear,  sometimes  heedless  of  the  future  and  again 
mild  and  cautious  under  some  fresh  impulse  from  outside. 
Thus  he  vacillated  hither  and  thither,  the  very  opposite  of  a 
self-contained  leader,  rather  the  very  figure  of  a  "new  Ger- 
man parvenu,"  an  unsteady  characterless,  noisy  personage,  with 
never  a  conception  of  what  "princely  attitude"  or  "royal  dig- 
nity" should  be.  ... 

He  was  influenced  by  expressions  such  as  those  of  General 
von  Lobell:  "Wait  no  longer,  let  the  war  come;  then  the  world 
will  learn  something.  In  two  weeks  we  conquer  France,  then 
we  turn  to  strike  Russia  to  the  ground,  then  march  on  to  Bal- 
kan to  set  up  order  there." 

The  utterances  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  Forster  characterizes 
as  "true  in  what  he  says  but  false  in  what  he  does  not  say,"  a 
statement  which  might  be  applied  to  diplomacy  generally.  Much 
of  diplomatic  history  is  summed  up  by  Forster  in  these  words: 

Thus  it  was;  so  cry  out  all  documents,  so  it  appears  through 
all  memoirs,  so  it  burns  inextinguishable  in  the  consciences 
of  all  Germans  who  had  open  eyes  and  had  not  estranged 
themselves  from  their  best  and  noblest  friends  in  other  nations: 
that  the  German  people  is  lost,  that  it  does  not  realize  how 
deep  it  has  fallen,  and  how  harsh  the  punishment  will  be  for 
its  moral  isolation  and  the  breach  of  comity  of  which  it  has 
been  guilty. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDON. 
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JOTTINGS 

DR..  RENE  SAND,  secretary  of  the 
Brussels  University  Foundation  and 
teacher  of  industrial  hygiene  at  that  uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  general  secretary 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  per- 
haps the  most  important  administrative  post 
in  social  work  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Sand 
has  many  friends  in  America  because  of 
two  extensive  journeys  through  the  United 
States  undertaken  by  him  for  his  govern- 
ment since  the  war — in  1918  for  an  inquiry 
into  industrial  organization,  social  medicine 
and  civic  education,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  published  in  a  government  report; 
and  in  1919  for  a  further  investigation  of 
problems  of  social  medicine  at  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 


THE  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Fatty  Arbuckle's  trial 
for  manslaughter,  civil  war  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  bits  from  the  society,  sporting 
and  theatrical  sections  of  our  Sunday  news- 
papers make  up  the  general  run  of  news  the 
world  over,  so  far  as  the  United  States  of 
America  goes.  That  at  least  was  the  situa- 
tion prior  to  the  war,  and  it  still  continues 
to  an  unpleasant  extent  from  the  Antipodes 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  group  of  men  in 
the  foreign  press  end  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service  during  the  war,  in  their 
efforts  to  interpret  what  America  and  Amer- 
icans were  doing  in  the  conflict,  had  this 
borne  in  upon  them.  To  three  of  them — 
Ernest  Poole,  Paul  Kennaday  and  Arthur 
Livingston — is  due  the  establishment  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Service  as  a  serious  attempt, 
not  at  propaganda,  but  at  affording  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  between  American  and 
foreign  joarnalists  and  journals,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  commerce  not  merely  in  sen- 
sation but  in  constructive  news  and  in  liberal 
ideas.  How  far  the  Foreign  Press  Service 
has  been  able  to  break  through  the  crusts  of 
old  habits  is  indicated  by  a  compilation  of 
clippings  in  a  recent  four-months  period. 
Here  there  are  listed  scores  of  papers 
in  Western  and  Central  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East.  Readers,  for 
example,  of  the  Miinchener  Post,  the  Bremen 
Weserzeitung,  Kolner  Tagblatt,  La  Gasette 
de  Liege,  La  Gazette  de  Huy,  Zeleznichi 
Revue,  Berlingske  Tidende,  II  Mozzogiorno, 
the  Brazilian  American,  Iwanaga's  Fort- 
nightly, and  La  Prensa  (San  Salvadnre), 
have,  along  with  the  old  style  news  and  old 
style  sensation,  had  something  to  read  from 
this  new  source  on  how  the  city  of  Boston 
turned  family  doctor,  how  foreign  languages 
are  studied  in  the  New  York  public  schools, 
and  how  young  Negroes  have  become  doc- 
tors of  philosophy;  of  Hoover's  plans  for 
foreign  trade,  naturalization  in  America, 
and  the  significance  of  the  new  immigration 
restrictions;  of  the  cost  of  living  and  social 
unrest,  and  of  the  "rising  tide  of  disarma- 
ment." Much  of  this  matter  is  credited  to 
Its  magazine  sources ;  the  rest  goes  out  as 
digest.  The  service  is  non-partisan  and  is 
lightened  by  nuggets  of  interest  that  have 
no  large  world  meaning  but  are  of  a  sort 
that  provoke  attention — the  fall  of  a  giant 
tree,  the  moving  of  an  eight-story  building, 
or  the  strike  in  the  jazz  factories. 


THE  British  government  has  announced 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  women  of 
Great  Britain  will  receive  equal  right  of 
entry  and  promotion  throughout  the  civil 
service.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work,  has, 
however,  been  denied.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, it  is  interesting  that  the  legislative 
council  of  Bombay  has  passed  a  resolution 
giving  women  suffrage  on  equal  terms  to 
men  of  the  Bombay  presidency  and  that 
the  Roumanian  Senate  has  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  a  reform  bill  which  gives  to  Rou- 
manian women  the  communal  vote.  This 
suffrage  amendment  is  expected  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the 
autumn  session. 

THREE  important  child  welfare  conferences 
were  held  last  month  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Over  two  thousand  people  reg- 
istered for  the  first  Congress  for  Child  Wel- 
fare in  Brazil  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  president  of  the  republic,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 7.  The  first  Central  American 
Conference  convened  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  September  15,  and  "the  Central  Ameri- 
can Teachers'  Congress  met  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  the  last  week  of  September.  The 
programs  indicate  that  keen  interest  is  being 
taken  in  both  Central  and  South  America 
in  modern  methods  of  child  care. 

SINCE  1906,  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most stimulants  of  good  government  in  the 
United  States.  Its  work  of  national  educa- 
tion has  largely  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Research  Conference.  Locally, 
many  of  the  principles  it  first  established 
have  become  commonplaces  and  others  are 
being  worked  out  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  numerous  societies  and  agencies.  The 
bureau  announces  the  end  of  its  work  of 
investigation  and  report.  Its  training  school 
for  civic  executives,  however,  will  be  con- 
tinued by  a  new  corporation,  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  of  which 
Luther  Gulick'will  be  acting  director,  Clar- 
ence B.  Smith,  Jr.,  manager  and  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick  counsel.  Engineering,  public 
health,  city  planning  and  financial  authori- 
ties of  national  standing  compose  the  faculty 
for  the  year. 

THE  latest  similar  organization  in  the  field 
is  the  Kansas  City  Public  Service  Institute 
which  in  the  beginning  will  lay  the  emphasis 
of  its  work  on  research  to  furnish  informa- 
tion for  general  educational  work.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  new  city  charter  will  occupy  its 
attention  for  months  to  come. 

THE  principles  and  technique  of  care  for 
crippled  children  which,  in  Germany,  was 
regulated  last  year  by  national  legislation 
is  further  to  be  developed  by  a  new  national 
society  of  teachers  of  cripples.  One  of  the 
matters  on  which  some  of  the  foremost  of 
these  teachers  insist  is  a  better  psychological 
training,  because  the  adjustment  of  the 
handicapped  to  a  normal  vocational  and 
home  life  is  largely  a  question  of  mental 
attitude. 


LANTERN  slides  on  disarmament  in  sets 
of  twenty-two,  including  cartoons  from 
newspapers,  quotations  of  authorities  and 
diagrams  have  been  shown  in  a  number  of 
moving  picture  houses  in  Boston  lately  and 
can  be  obtained  for  short  loans  from  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Winslow,  215  La  Grange  St.,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  or  can  be  purchased  from  her 
at  thirty  cents  a  slide. 

ONCE  again  having  been  cast  adrift,  this 
time  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Language  Information 
has  become  an  independent  organization 
known  as  the  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service.  The  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Community 
Service  and  the  A.  R.  C  in  turn  have  spon- 
sored this  ladmirable  organization,  which 
helps  to  interpret  America  to  the  foreign 
language  press  and  the  needs,  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  the  foreign-born  groups,  as 
expressed  in  that  Dress,  to  America.  The  A. 
R.  C.  felt  that  it  could  no  longer  afford  to 
maintain  the  bureau  and  so  ceased  to  be 
responsible  for  it  after  August  15.  The  ser- 
vice will  continue  to  occupy  its  present  offices 
at  15  West  37  street,  New  York  city. 

THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  educational  secretary 
of  the  Marion  (Indiana)  County  Tuberculosis 
Association,  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  Erie  (Pennsyl- 
vania) County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
and  has  carried  on  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign  against  tuberculosis,  principally  in 
the  direction  of  extending  the  society's  work 
throughout  the  county,  especially  in  the  rural 
schools.  Largely  through  Mr.  Sleszynski's 
efforts  the  Christmas  anti-tuberculosis  seal 
sale  was  last  year  increased  over  100  per 
cent  in  the  Erie  society. 

"LEFT  is  Heaven;  right  is  Hell,"  was  the 
one  out  of  thirty  thousand  mottoes  submitted 
to  which  a  prize  was  given  in  a  competition 
recently  held  in  connection  with  an  accident 
prevention  campaign  in  Yokohama,  Japan 
(traffic  rules  being  on  the  English  and  not 
the  American  model).  A  huge  parade  was 
staged  in  which  the  school  children  took 
part,  jinrikishas  and  automobiles  carried  the 
flag  of  the  accident  prevention  society,  and 
every  electric  light  pole  was  placarded  with 
a  poster  telling  of  the  need  for  better  traffic 
regulation. 

RUTH  WHEELER,  of  Baltimore,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition, American  Red  Cross,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  nutrition  in  the  college 
of  medicine  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
The  university  has  the  distinction  of  having 
appointed  the  first  woman,  if  not  the  first 
person,  to  a  chair  of  nutrition  in  a  medical 
college.  Dr.  Wheeler  will  have  entire  con- 
trol of  the  food  department  of  the  university 
hospitals.  She  will  also  conduct  research 
and  be  in  charge  of  the  courses  in  nutrition 
to  be  offered  for  the  medical  students,  diet- 
itians and  nurses. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


HAVE  YOU  AN  OREGON  MINIMUM  WAGE  BRIEF? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
requires  us  to  file,  for  its  use  in  the  approaching  trial  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  case  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  of  the  District,  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
the  original  Oregon  minimum  wage  brief,  prepared  for  this 
same  Court  in  1916  (Stettler  vs.  O'Hara). 

Will  you,  as  an  act  of  friendliness,  print  a  request  that  friends 
of  the  cause  contribute  their  copies,  sending  them  to  the  address 
given  below?  Our  own  supply  is  too  small  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  court.  FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

National  Consumers'  League, 

44  East  23  street, 

New  York  city. 

A  CRITICISM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  learn  from  your  report  of  the  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Williamstown  [see  the  SURVEY  for  September  i] 
that  the  institute  was  intellectually  "swank,"  whatever  that  may 
mean;  that  its  subject  matter  gave  it  flair,  which  certainly  does 
not  mean  anything;  that  historians  are  holding  a  perpetual  wake, 
which  is  certainly  untrue,  implying  as  it  does  that  the  past  is 
dead  and  history  has  nothing  to  teach  us;  that  the  political 
jargon  was  mainly  of  another  era,  that  the  science  of  politics 
is  a  chimera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum;  that  sociology,  ethics  and 
economics  play  in  another  yard,  and  a  number  of  other  items 
of  equal  value  and  importance. 

To  me,  and  I  think  to  many  people,  the  holding  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  seems  a  departure  of  great  value,  an  im- 
portant and  perhaps  an  epoch-making  event.  Was  it  not  worthy 
of  a  serious  and  informing  report  written  at  least  in  the  English 
language?  JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 

FIRE  LOSSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  item  on  page  406  of  the  SURVEY  for  June 
1 8  unfairly  blames,  we  believe,  electricity  as  the  chief  cause  of 
fires.  The  basis  of  the  item  is  probably  the  five-year  report 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  this  report, 
electricity  was  charged  with  being  the  chief  cause  of  fires,  but 
I  believe  even  this  is  questioned  by  the  National  Board  itself. 
The  report  gave  the  loss  due  to  fires  of  electrical  origin  at 
$84,086,471  for  a  five-year  period.  In  the  May  issue  of  Safe- 
guarding America  Against  Fire,  the  official  organ  of  the  under- 
writers, "matches-smoking,"  is  charged  with  a  loss  over  the 
same  period  amounting  to  $91,842,935  or  nearly  $8,000,000  more 
than  the  claim  for  electrical  fire  losses. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  five-year  report  of  the  fire 
underwriters,  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  conducted 
a  careful  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  fire  risk  of  electricity.  The  findings 
of  this  report  indicated  that  the  fires  rightly  chargeable  to 
electric  origin  did  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  all  the  fires,  in  the 
majority  of  communities.  A  somewhat  less  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  fires  from  matches, 
etc.,  showed  a  percentage  of  nearly  7^ — three  or  four  times 
as  many  as  chargeable  to  electricity. 

The  very  marked  discrepancies  between  the  figures  of  the 
two  reports  are  explained  by  the  methods  employed  in  com- 
piling statistics  by  the  two  bodies.  The  compilations  of  the 
board  are  based  on  the  adjustment  of  3,500,000  insurance  claims, 
to  which  is  added  an  arbitrary  25  per  cent  to  cover  unrecorded 
burnings  and  the  destruction  of  uninsured  property.  The  figures 
of  the  society  cover  all  fires,  whether  the  property  destroyed 
was  insured  or  not,  and  are  the  actual  calls  upon  the  services 
of  the  fire  departments  of  the  various  communities.  Further- 
more, the  fire  records  as  submitted  by  the  fire  departments  were 
checked  so  far  as  possible  by  the  private  records  of  central  sta- 
tions, municipal  and  state  officials,  findings  of  commissions  and 
expert  investigations  and  other  available  sources  of  authentic 
records. 

The  difference  in  the  seriousness  of  the  careless  use  of  matches 
and  discarding  lighted  cigarette  and  cigar  butts  hazard  may 
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Towels  and  Bed  Linens 
from  "The  Linen  Store" 

HOWELS  of  every  size  and  texture!' 
J-  Small  ones  of  pure  Linen,  daintily 
embroidered,  trimmed  with  real  Lace> 
or  Monogrammed!  Practical,  every- 
day ones  of  Linen  Huckaback  !  And 
big,  rough  ones  for  a  vigorous  rub- 
down  after  an  icy  shower. 

And  Bed  Linens  just  as  varied.  Of 
pure  Irish  Linen  for  the  most  part, 
in  all  weights  and  qualities.  You  may 
have  them  with  plain  hems  or  hand 
hemstitching  —  with  your  own  personal 
monogram,  if  you  desire. 

We  suggest  that  this  is  the  time  for 
thrifty  buying  —  Linen  prices  have  gone 
very  low.  Moreover,  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  Linens  is  always  a  real  economy. 

Excellent 


(from  the  Fall  &  Winter  Catalog) 

Bath  set  consisting  of  2  Towels,  2  Wash  Cloths 
and  i  Mat.  Monogrammed  with  three  letters. 
Monogram  in  Rose,  Blue,  Qreen  or  Helio.  Set 
complete  with  Monogram.  Neatly  boxed.  $9.00 

Orders  by  Mail    receive  Special  Consideration 


Reg.  Trade  Mart 

James  McCutcheon  &.  Co. 

"The  Qreatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens"  in  America 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


also  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  much  private  property 
is  destroyed  or  perhaps  only  slightly  damaged  by  fires  of  such 
origin  for  which  the  owners  never  make  claim  for  insurance, 
appreciating  that  the  loss  is  due  to  their  own  carelessness.  The 
fire  department  frequently  responds  to  fire  calls  of  such  char- 
acter and  so  is  cognizant  of  the  burnings,  while  the  owner  of 
the  property  having  no  claim  for  damages  makes  none,  and  the 
fire  is  not  recorded  with  the  underwriters. 

As  for  the  chief  single  cause  being  defective  wiring,  there  is 
no  way  of  either  substantiating  or  disproving  this  claim.  Ob- 
viously, any  electrical  fire  is  due  in  some  way  to  defective  wiring, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  majority  of 
the  fires  should  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause. 


New  York  City. 


REGINALD  TRAUTSCHOLD. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE.  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  For  Bernardsville,  New 
Jersey  a  registered  trained  nurse  for  rural 
district  nursing.  A  fully  furnished  house, 
light,  heat,  telephone  and  transportation  pro- 
vided. Salary  $125.00  per  month.  One 
month's  vacation  a  year,  with  salary.  Nurse 
must  find  housekeeper,  who  may  be  relative, 
friend  or  servant.  There  is  also  a  vacancy 
for  an  Infant  Welfare  Nurse.  Please  reply 
to  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Somerset 
Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MAN  AND  WIFE— middle  aged;  to  care 
for  small  place  in  country.  Detached  livery 
quarters,  board  and  small  salary.  Perma- 
nent. References  required.  4008  SURVEY. 


WOMEN  wanted,  by  Jewish  child-caring 
institution  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan ; 
woman  to  act  as  cottage  mothers  who  have 
social  background,  executive  ability  and  love 
for  children;  salary  $720  to  $1,000  per  an- 
num, maintenance,  laundry,  etc.,  included. 
Address  Box  J.  C.  C.,  1,358  Broadway. 


WANTED:  Working  Superintendent  at 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
References  required.  Address,  2000  Adams 
Ave. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  boys'  supervisor  and  a  girls' 
supervisor.  Apply  in  own  handwriting  to 
Superintendent,  I2th  Street  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  stating  experience,  sal- 
ary demanded,  etc. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  I. 
Address  Providence. 


C-  O.  S.,  fine  at  case-work,  inexperienced 
at  advertising  copy  writing,  published  this 
ad.  in  daily  paper:  "Respectable,  middle- 
aged  white  woman  in  urgent  need  of  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing."  The  ad.  paid.  Secret- 
ary swamped  with  hilarious  letters  offering 
to  help  wash  the  good  lady.  SURVEY  Want 
Ads.  really  pay.  And  we  help  write  them, 
so  the  washing  is  done  in  private;  only  the 
job-getting  in  public.  Glad  to  help  you,  if 
part  of  your  problem  is  Help  Wanted.  Phone 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Stuyvesant  7490;  or  write, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 


SUPERINTENDENT:  The  Superintend- 
ent of  one  of  Chicago's  principal  non-secta- 
rian organizations  for  social  service  will  be 
vacant  January  first.  The  Society  in  ques- 
tion has  been  in  active  existence  more  than 
30  years  and  has  had  a  steadily  growing 
field  of  work,  income  and  expense.  The 
directors  wish  to  engage  a  capable  executive 
with  special  experience  in  organization  work, 
preferably  in  social  service.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  further  career  along  these  lines. 
Salary  $5,000  to  start.  Age  preferred,  30  to 
40.  Replies  will  be  held  entirely  confidential. 
State  age,  education  and  experience.  4005 
SURVEY. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MATRON  wanted  in  a  child-caring  In- 
stitution in  Brooklyn.  4011  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker  by 
society  caring  for  girls.  P.  O.  Box  2881, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies — public      and      private      schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest   Olp,   Steger  Building,   Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NURSE  with  industrial  and  welfare  ex- 
perience, trained  social  worker  and  investi- 
gator, seeks  position.  4007  SURVEY. 


CHILD  HYGIENE  and  Public  Health 
Publicity  expert  seeks  position  as  an  exe- 
cutive. d'Art,  172  West  6sth  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


SUPERVISORS  -MATRON  S 

SUPERVISOR,  Matron,  woman,  institution 
and  training  school  experience,  location  op- 
tional, finest  references.  3996  SURVEY. 

POSITION  desired  by  woman,  with  large 
practical  experience,  as  superintendent  of 
children,  managing  housekeeper  or  any 
managing  position.  4002  SURVEY. 

LADY  with  years  of  experience  as  Matron 
in  institutional  work,  seeks  position  as  super- 
intendent or  matron,  school  or  nursery. 
Highest  credentials.  4006  SURVEY. 


LATIN  TUTOR 


EXPERIENCED  Latin  teacher,  law  stu- 
dent, three  years  head  master  Roxbury 
School,  desires  tutoring,  school  or  private 
pupils.  4003  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEADER, 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICANIZER  in- 
vites correspondence.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  services  of  a  recog- 
nized specialist  in  immigrant  education  with 
ten  years'  experience  directing  community- 
wide  Americanization,  information  and  legal 
aid;  unifying  racial  relations;  coordinating 
and  systematizing  existing  agencies  in  any 
phase  of  community  service  among  immi- 
grants. Executive  and  administrator;  lin- 
guist; forceful  speaker.  Experienced  in 
legislative  reference,  research,  surveys  and 
investigations.  3980  SURVEY. 

STRONG  EXECUTIVE,  experienced  in 
child-caring  institutions,  broad  general  and 
university  education,  two  years'  experience 
as  business  head  of  mercantile  house,  desires 
position  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Best 
of  references.  4004  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe*i 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  ex- 
perienced social  worker,  trained  file  execu- 
tive, desires  position  field  worker  or  director 
confidential  exchange.  Prefer  South  or  West. 
References.  4009  SURVEY. 

REFINED  YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  po- 
sition as  teacher  of  loom-weaving  in  school, 
sanitarium  or  hospital.  4010  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  at  present  employed  as 
Field  Scout  Executive  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  wishes-  to  make  change.  Ten 
years'  experience.  3993  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER;  ten  years'  experience 
boys'  clubs  and  playgrounds,  desires  all- 
year  position.  3997  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  of  Head  Worker  in 
Settlement  or  Community  House  in  suburban 
town.  Twelve  years'  experience.  Best  of 
references.  4013  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  experienced  in  case  work,  in- 
vestigation, teaching  and  public  speaking, 
desires  position  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 
4012  SURVEY. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inter 
tioni;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

IKDCSTIIAL  FACTS.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
lolutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.  Price,  10  cents. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To  read  this  I 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  50  cents. 

CATECHISM  o*  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D  and  Rev.  R.  A  Me- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  bo- 
cial  Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  5 
copies,  8  cents  each;  SO  or  m°«  ™P1CS' n?  «?" 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  it.. 
New  York  City. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  Ex-ScHOOL  CHILDREN.  By  Helen 
P.  Woolley  and  Hornell  Hart.  Price,  50  cents; 
4  or  more  copies,  25  cents  each;  in  set  with  6 
other  studies  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstme  Foun- 
dation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  OF 
THE  U.  S.,  1902-1917.  By  Hornell  Hart.  Price, 
25  cents;  4  or  more  copies  at  half  price;  in  set 
with  6  other  studies  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstine 
Foundation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


METHODS  of  TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  By 
Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Ph.D.  A  28-page  pamphlet, 
25c  per  copy;  in  quantities  of.  five  or  more 
copies,  20c  a  copy.  Sociological  Society,  3557 
University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

IH»A«T  MORTALITY  IN  NEW  Yoafc  CITY.  A  study 
of  the  Results  Accomplished  by  Infant  Life 
Saving  Agencies.  By  Ernst  Christopher  Meyer. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 


A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  IN  ACTION,  The 
Immigrant's  Adjustment  to  a  new  Environment. 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W.  Taylor  St.  $.25  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
September  Number  of  Observer,  61  pages. 

ASIA'S  AMERICAS  PROBLEM.  By  Geroid  Tanquarjr 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  25  cents. 

CAN  WE  LIVE  TOGETHER  IN  PEACE?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short. 
mayor  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Price,  50  cents. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  thr 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


CwtoifUNiON:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


United  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

REGISTERED 

Offers  a  2JS  years'  course;  8  hour  day,  affiliation 
with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Scholar, 
ship  for  Teachers  College.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  PRACTICE, 
,  hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  drug  store  for  sale?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment?  Do  you  need 
a  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
States.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
Physicians'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKKEEPING    self-taught    in  a   week. 

"Dukes'    Columnar    Bookkeeping,"  postpaid 

$2.     Newton    A.    Dukes,    Box    13,  Fox    St. 
Station,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGEUNG  BINDERY,  1  14-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


.  We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
.  cial  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S 
RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


If  Interested  In  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
SECTIONAL°BOOKCASES 

for  office  or  home,   let  us  send  you   free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

TheWeis  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


SPARE  TIME  WORKERS  for  The  SUR- 
VEY. Pleasant  and  profitable  work  that  sup- 
plements your  present  occupation.  A  chance 
to  add  a  few  dollars  to  your  weekly  income. 
Address  Ass't.  Business  Manager,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  191(1  Street,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE— ELMHURST,  L.  I. 

An    attractive    13    room    residence    with    garage 

on  plot  110x208.     Fine  place  for  large  family. 

Only    fifteen    minutes    from    Penn    station,    yet 

country    surroundings. 

Price  $35,000.00. 

ADDRESS  E.  S. 

200  BROADWAY,   ELMHURST,  L.  I. 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 
condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  street,  New  York. 


FOR  RENT 


ST.,  523  West. 
IDEAL,  AIRY  LOCATION. 
Highest  point  in  Manhattan,  near  Colum- 
bia    University,     top     floor;     light     outside 
rooms;    single    and    double;    new    manage- 
ment; newly  decorated;  refined  atmosphere; 
references;   kitchen  privileges;  elevator  ser- 
vice.    Apartment  64. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current   publications 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


fflbe  Amrriran  Smirnnl  nf  Kuroinri  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
13.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

She  Zfrreman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Hoanftal  &orial  Sttvlrt;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hotpitci 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City 
I»c.,  19  Ea»t  72d  Street,  New  York. 


fUmtnl  Hiigirnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  »  year;  jrafc- 
lished  by  tte  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Public  Hruifh  JCuropr  monthly;  duel  $3.00  a»d 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish, 
ed  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
HealtH  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


PRAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AND  THE  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


How  TO  MEET  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts 
and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The 
SURVEY.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
SURVEY  "follows  up." 


The  SURVEY.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year'»  subscription. 

Will  send  S5  on (date) 


10-S-21 


Name 


Address 


Please  mention   The  SURVEY  vihen  -writing   to   advertiser!. 


Help  Russia  Now 

After  seven  years  of  war  ana  revolution  Russian  children 
are  the  helpless  victims  of  famine  ana  disease.  Food  not  only 
saves  lives  lut  carries  a  message  of  international  friendship  and 
good  will. 


AMERICA 

Has  Never  Refused  Food 
To  tne  Hungry 


These  Russian  children  appeal  to  you  tor  help. 


Friends  (Quakers)  Lave  supplies  in  Samara,  the  heart  of  tne  famine  area,  for  25,000.  But 
250,000  in  that  district  alone  need  additional  food.  Millions  of  children  in  the  Volga  region 
need  food  and  clothes. 

Distribution  is  made  regardless  of  Politics,  Class,  Race,  or  Religion. 

Friends  have  full  responsibility  over  distribution  of  all  supplies  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Herbert  Hoover  says:  "The  efforts  lemg  made  ly  the  .American  Friends  Service  Committee 
to  secure  charitalle  subscriptions  for  their  work  of  famine  relief  in  Russia  have  my  fullest 
support. 

GIVE  NOW.  DELAY  MEANS  DEATH. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer, 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dear  Friends :      Enclosed    please    nnd- 
relief  of  the   starving  in  Russia. 


-Dollars    for    the 


Name- 
Address- 


OCTOBER  15,  1921 


PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE         .        . 

"Dangerous  Zealotry"—  The  Printers'  Arbitration  —For  Croatia's 
Children  —  Sweatshops  for  the  Disabled—  The  Red  Cross  Con- 
vention 
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England's  Unemployed  . 


Harold  J.  Laski 


INDUSTRY 

Did  Labor  Prosper  during  the  War  ?          Edward  Taylor  Bullock 
Currents  in  Industry— The  Labor  Press— Employers'  Press 


FAMILY  WELFARE 

Some  Factors  in  Poverty 

Statistics  of  Giving 

The  Bar  Adopts  Legal  Aid 


P.L.B. 

Paul  H.  Douglas 
Reginald  Heber  Smith 


FALL  BOOK  NUMBER 


Vachel  Lindsay— A  Folk  Poet 
Labor  in  Literature     - 
The  Season's  Books  for  Children 
Autumn  Books  in  the  Social  Field 


.    Paul  L.  Benjamin 
William  L.  Chenery 

Marian  Cutter 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  'National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  ag«  and  health  insurance:  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK-^Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn.  Chairman;  Francis  ?•  McLean  Field 
Director;  Davi.l  H.  Holbrook.  Executive  Director.  130  E.  22d  Street 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director.  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY-Oertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.:  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration, 
t«rn«l  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations:  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
*  138  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN     HOME     ECONOMICS    ASSOCIATION— Miss    I.enna    F. 
Cooper,    sec'y.:    Battle   Creek    Sanitarium,    Battle    Creek.    Mich.     ( 
ganiztd   for   betterment  of  conditions   in   home,   schools,    institutions 
and  cemmunity.     Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-814 
Colorado  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologlsts,  crimlnologlsts.  social  workers  in  delinquency.  N'ext  Con- 
press  Jaeksonvjlle.  Florida.  October  28 — November  3.  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis.  General  Secretary.  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— FVank 
J  Osborne.  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St..  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  to. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Av«  .  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
•ound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 


AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies 
of  child  welfare  problems,  to  1m- 
the  different  fields  of  work  with 

any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
League  will  be  glad  to  consult 

assisting   it   in   organizing   or  re- 

C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 


CHILD    WELFARE    LEAGUE   OF 
to  secure  a  better  understanding 
prove   standards  and   methods  In 
children  and  to  make  available  In 
results    of    successful    effort.     The 
with   any  agency,   with  a  view  to 
organizing  Its  children's  work.     C. 
St..  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will.  If  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
'munity  itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 30S  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternlierger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenie  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Her.  Chaa.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  If.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix.  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Paries,  dir.,  101  E.  Mrd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  In- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  »nd  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
person*  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  hi  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  Includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynching*,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  311 
branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dlkcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  2«  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD'  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooma,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
.study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec     Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department    of   Laws   and    Legislation — William   J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director.  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agned  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investtrfations. 
Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $26,  and  $100;  Includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.-  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societlea  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  Increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  ^bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  L, 
June  1922.  Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction — Louis   Robinson,   M.   D.   Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,   M.   D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Problems — John   Shillady,   New   York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.   Hastings,'  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.  Bookman.  Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
Tork  Objects-  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantittes  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York"  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hours'  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
iec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.     Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
•tudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  tt 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL   ORGANIZATION    FOR   PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING- 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Are..  New  York 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing,  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formaUon.  Official  organ,  the  "Publle  Health  Nurse  "  subscription 
included  In  membership.  Dues,  13.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  AS3OCIATION-370  Seventh  ATenti*. 
Charle.  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarter,  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life."  "American  Review 
of'Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Woodrpres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
eeople  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue  Evanston. 
Illinois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal."  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,     pres.;     311     South     Ashland     Bird..     Chicago,     111.      Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
lor  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given.     < 
Heial  organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H  S  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  liven  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoa«,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership.  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  actlrities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y..  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  Incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.   Devlne 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child   Welfare,    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 

jperating    Subscription    (membership)    J10.     Regular    subscription 
yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


BOOK-BINDING ;. 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Surrey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other  period' 
icals,  $1.65.  EGGELING  BOOK-BINDERY,  114  East  13th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SPEftKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  ipeecnes,  dr 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RISXAIC* 
BuRtAC.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


RACIAL  AND  SOCIAL  UNREST 

The  war  released  many  repressed  and  even  practically  en- 
slaved peoples  into  the  promises  of  some  new  sort  of  freer 
life.  The  older  American  formula  "government  by  consent 
of  the  governed"  was  broadened  into  "government  by  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  concerned."  What  are  the  gains 
and  losses  to  civilization  by  these  various  developments? 

IThe  Swing  Away  from  Authority. 
»  Is  it  true,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  in  a  complete  revolt  against  the  older  forms  of  authority?  Does 
this  revolt  take  the  form  of  overt  rebellion  and  violence,  or  some 
less  obvious  form?  Is  this  unrest  directed  against  political  institu- 
tions, alone,  or  against  other  institutions  as  well?  What  others? 
What  are  the  varied  forms  which  unrest  and  rebellion  assume?  For 
example,  as  exhibited  in  India,  in  Russia,  in  Ireland,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  Western  Canada  among  the  farmers? 

Is  there  any  ultimate  limit  to  the  development  of  these  unrests? 
Does  "self-determination"  stop  anywhere  short  of  complete  individ- 
ualism or  anarchy?  If  so,  where?  Are  members  of  Congress  who 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  traditional  party  allegiances  and  who 
join  an  independent  "bloc"  of  some  sort  guilty  of  any  dereliction? 
May  a  teacher  have  opinions  of  his  own  and  still  remain  in  the 
school  system?  If  not,  whose  opinions  should  he  hold?  May  a 
preacher  hold  unorthodox  opinions  and  still  hold  his  pulpit?  Is 
there  any  consistent  stopping-place  between  complete  subordination 
to  authority  and  complete  liberation  from  authority? 

The  Liberal  State. 

Liberals  have  long  believed  that  some  sort  of  equilibrium 
could  be  achieved  as  between  the  absolutes  of  traditional  authority 
and  the  "consents"'  and  "self-determinations"  of  modern  theories. 
What  would  be  involved  in  such  an  equilibrium?  What  would  be 
the  center  of  authority  in  such  a  state?  Or  would  there  be  no  center 
of  authority?  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  average  individ- 
ual in  such  a  state?  Of'the  subnormal  individual?  Of  the  very 
capable  individual?  Would  such  a  state  run  itself  permanently  on 
liberal  lines?  Can  "liberalism"  be  institutionalized  as  autocracy 
can?  Would  education  be  different  in  the  liberal  state?  In  what 
ways?  What  would  the  "social  virtues"  in  such  a  state  be? 

3  Individual  Irresponsibility. 
*  When  an  individual  has  achieved  complete  escape  from 
authority,  what  is  left  to  him?  When  a  state  has  achieved  com- 
plete "self-determination,"  what  remains  to  be  done?  Does  free- 
dom imply  responsibility  or  irresponsibility?  And  in  what  realms? 
If  one  is  irresponsible  in  certain  realms  of  living,  may  he;  claim  a 
share  with  the  world  in  other  realms?  May  all  these  various 
phases  of  individual  and  social  relationship  be  subjects  of  discussion 
and  choice?  May  an  individual  choose  to  be  loyal  to  some  phases 
of  the  community  life  and  to  refuse  allegiance  to  other  phases? 
Could  society  endure  on  a  basis  of  such  choosings?  Can  individual 
intelligence  ever  become  the  secure  foundations  of  social  order? 
May  we  assume  that  individuals  will  some  time  be  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves  without  external  compulsions? 
References: 
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THE  GIST  o/5,000  BOOKS 

—for  the  price  of 
a  theater  ticket 

IN  the  course  of  a  year  The  Literary  Review 
deals  with  some  5,000  books,  published 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Every  worth- 
while novel,  every  important  biography, 
every  significant  historical  work,  or  book 
of  poetry,  appears  in  its  pages.  Obviously, 
you  cannot  read  all  these  books.  Yet  you 
must,  somehow,  keep  up  with  the  more 
important  works,  as  they  appear.  You  can 
do  this  for  a  whole  year  for  the  price  of  a 
theater  ticket,  by  becoming  a  subscriber 
for  The  Literary  Review. 

A  Weekly  Magazine  for  Book-lovers 

PEOPLE  who  relish  the  gossip  of  the  literary  world 
have  found  The  Literary  Review  to  be  an  abundant 
source  of  facts  concerning  authors  and  works  deserving 
of  mention.  Book  clubs  use  it.  Teachers  of  English  liter- 
ature have  introduced  it  into  their  classes.  Business  and 
professional  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  one-sided  have 
welcomed  the  broad  outlook  on  literature  and  life  brought 
to  them  by  this  world-viewing  periodical. 

When  a  lawyer  testifies  that  The  Literary  Review  is 
"high-spirited  and  delightful,"  when  a  great  economist 
states  that  "nothing  better  has  ever  been  done  in  this 
country,"  and  when  the  earnest  novelist  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher  writes  that  "I  know  The  Literary  Review  and 
rejoice  in  it,  and  read  it  as  I  read  no  other  critical  peri- 
odical in  the  States,"  then  those  who  have  passed  by 
this  delightful  weekly  may  well  take  second  thought 
and  subscribe. 

THE  EDITORS   ANNOUNCE 


Essays  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  John 
Livingston  Lowes,  Clarence  Day,  Jr. , 
Chauncy  B.  Tinker,  Zona  Gale, 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Benedetto 
1'nn;,  Gilbert  Murray,  Lee  Wilson 
Dodd,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Walter 
Lippman,  H.  M.  Tomlinson  of  the 
London  Nation,  Stuart  Sherman,  etc. 

Reviews  of  the  best  books  in  all 
branches  of  literature  by  eminent 
scholars,  critics,  scientists, 
and  men  and  women  of 
letters. 

A  series  of  Foreign  Letters  by 


Desmond  Mac  Carthy  and  distin- 
guished critics  from  France,  Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Spain. 
Two  new  departments:  —  "Liter- 
ature Abroad,"  conducted  by  Ernest 
Boyd,  and  "Looking  Backward." 
Pictures  of  distinguished  American 
writers  by  Joseph  Cummings  Chase. 

A  classified  list  of  books,  broader 
in  scope,  stronger  in  descrip- 
tion and  criticism. 

A  complete   index,   to    be 
continued  quarterly. 
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DR.  MARIE  C.  STOPES 

author  of  "Married  Love" 

and  "Radiant  Motherhood" 

will    make    her 

Only  Public  Appearance 

in  America 

OCT.  27,  TOWN  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  8.20  P.  M. 

SUBJECT' 

Motherhood  Clinic  for  Constructive  Birth  Control 

Auspices  of  Voluntary   Parenthood   League 

Tickets,  $1.10  and  $1.65 
On   sale  at  Town   Hall  and   V.  P.  L.  office,   799  Broadway 


Five    Friday    Afternoon 

Lectures    on  

PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
COMING  OF  AGE 

ANDRlTTRIDON 

Famous    Psychoanalyst 

October  21,  28,   November  4,    11 

and  18,  1921,  at  3.30  o'clock 

Subscription   Tickets  $5.50 

Single   Lectures  $1.25 

(II 'ar    tax    included) 


At 


Three  Tuesday  Afternoon 
Lectures  on 

PHASES  OF  MODERN 
POETRY 

LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

Distinguished  Poet  and  Critic 
Subscription  Tickets  $3.25 

Single  Lectures  $1.25 

October  25,   November  1  and   15 

1921,  at  3.30  o'clock 

(War    tax    included) 


RUMFORD    HALL 

50    East   41st   Street,   New    York 
Tickets    may    now    be    obtained    by    addressing 

THE  LITERARY  FORUM 

110  West  42nd   Street  I'.ryaut  4130 

Also    on    sale    at    The    Beacon    Book    Shop,    26    West    47th  '  St.,    The 

Washington  Square  Book  Shop,  27  West  8th  St.,  and 

at  Rumford  Hall  on  afternoons  of  lectures. 


Two  Leading  Books 

Full  Up  and  Fed  Up 

The  Worker's  Mind  in  Crowded 
Britain 

By  Whiting  Williams 

Author  of  "What's  oh  the  Worker's  Mind" 
This  record  of  experiences  does  for 
the  British  workman  what  "What's  on 
the     Worker's     Mind"      did      for     the 
American. 

Mr.  Williams  worked  in  Glasgow, 
Coventry,  and  many  other  cities  de- 
voted to  great  industries.  The  im- 
pressions which  make  the  book  not- 
able cover  his  contacts  with  workers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Illustrated  $2.50 

Four  Years  in  the  Underbrush 

By  a  Novelist  of  Note 

"...  I  walked  out  of  the  National  Arts  Club  into  the 
underbrush  of  the  greatest  jungle  of  civilization.  .  .  . 

"During  four  eventful  years  I  remained  in  the  under- 
brush— the  world  of  the  unskilled  working  woman  of 
New  York." 

These  are  the  first  words  of  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing human  documents  of  recent  times.  Published  Oct.  28. 

$2.50 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Whiting 

Williams 
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SPEAKING  OF  FREE  SPEECH 

WE  had  occasion  to  telegraph  our  editor  the  other  day. 
The  books  of  Survey  Associates  were  to  close  October 
i,  and  thinking  he  could  not  bear  the  strain  the  editor 
had  crossed  over  the  border  into  Canada  the  day  before. 
Happily,  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  result  of  the  stead- 
fastness of  many  old  friends  of  the  SURVEY,  the  bookkeeper 
could  report  the  year  clear.  So  we  wrote  our  telegram: 
"Speaking  of  deficits  there  ain't  any."  Then  the  censor  came 
in.  "We  don't  take  slang  in  telegrams,"  said  a  feminine  voice 
from  the  Western  Union.  .  .  .  Conference.  .  .  .  Tried  it  again : 
"Speaking  of  deficits  there  isn't  any."  ...  "I  tell  you  we  don't 
take  slang" — and  the  telephone  clicked.  ...  So  an  editor  build- 
ing a  wharf  in  the  wilds  received  the  following:  "Speaking 
of  deficits — there  is  not  any." 

"DANGEROUS  ZEALOTRY" 

WHEN  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  last  week 
through  its  Washington  correspondent,  Frederick  W. 
Wile,  "revealed"  the  "dangerous"  motives  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Limitation  of  Armament  they  stated  that 
the  organizers  of  the  council  "confess"  that  they  did  not  con- 
sult either  President  Harding  or  Secretary  Hughes  before 
organizing.  "Has  the  administration  been  consulted  as  to  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  the  Public  Ledger  Bureau  in 
Washington  so  dangerously  near  the  Sfate  Department?" 
in  reply  asked  Christina  Merriman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and  temporary  chairman  of 
the  council. 

The  Ledger's  articles  charged  that  the  council  is  planning 
the  release  of  "pro-disarmament  clamour,  designed  to  stampede 
even  the  most  progressive  delegation  into  action."  In  naming 
the  affiliated  organizations  it  omitted  the  American  Legion, 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the 
United  Jewish  Synagogues  of  America,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Association — 
to  cite  only  a  few.  The  Ledger  in  publishing  Miss  Merri- 
man's  reply  deleted  specific  statements  answering  the  charges. 
The  aim  of  the  council,  as  stated  in  the  SURVEY  for  Septem- 
ber 1 6,  is  "to  make  articulate  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
coming  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament." 


THE  PRINTERS'  ARBITRATION 

THE  principle  of  industrial  arbitration  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  printing  industry  of  New  York  city  by 
the  decision  of  the  executive  council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  current 
wage  controversy  between  the  closed  shop  branch  of  the  New 
York  Employing  Printers'  Association  and  a  number  of  the 
unions  in  the  printing  industry,  notably  Typographical  Union 
No.  6.  Negotiations  were  begun  last  August  by  the  em- 
ployers' association  to  extract  from  the  union  a  pledge  to  ar- 
bitrate the  differences  which  would  undoubtedly  arise  on 
September  30,  when  the  contract  under  which  the  "Big  Six" 
works,  would  become  due  for  readjustment. 

The  union  demanded  a  five-dollar  weekly  wage  increase  to 
bring  its  wage  level  up  to  that  of  the  newspaper  printers.  The 
employers  insisted  upon  a  ten-dollar  decrease,  which  the  union 
considered  an  unfair  proposition  to  submit  to  arbitration.  A 
strike  was  threatened  until  the  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
national, assembled  in  New  York  for  a  six-day  conference 
on  the  subject,  issued  a  statement  to  the  rank  and  file  printers 
announcing  its  decision  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion. This  concession  marks  a  real  victory  for  legal  procedure 
n'n  the  adjudication  of  industrial  disputes.  The  executive 

council  expresses  the  issues  at  stake  .as  follows: 

/ 

After  six  days'  continuous  conference,  the  executive  council 
found  itself  unable  to  induce  acceptance  of  the  union's  demands 
by  the  employers.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one  side  possesses  the 
right  to  insist,  as  a  prerequisite  to  arbitration,  that  the  other 
party  must  trim  its  demands  under  duress  the  party  making 
such  demand  exposes  itself  to  a  similar  demand  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  executive  council  that,  hav- 
ing accepted  arbitration,  the  union's  demand  for  a  limitation 
as  to  the  matters  to  be  arbitrated,  except  such  as  might  be 
mutually  agreed  to,  is  unsound  both  in  logic  and  in  practice. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  the  basis  for  determining 
wages  involves  two  considerations:  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
economic -condition  of  the  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Labor  Bureau,  which  represents  the  union  in  the  arbitration 
proceedings,  will,  as  on  former  occasions,  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  economic  condition  of  the  industry  is  to  be 
determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  workers.  In  the  past,  the 
employers  have  consistently  refused  to  open  their  books  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  bureau  has  proposed.  Most  of  them  are 
now  ready,  it  is  believed,  to  assist  in  what  they  deem  a  fair 
economic  survey  of  the  industry. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  printing  establishments  in  New 
York  employ  five  workers  or  less.  The  task  of  compiling 
figures  from  so  large  a  number  of  frequently  badly-kept  books 
(or  none  at  all)  is  enormously  difficult.  This  is  one  of  the 
issues  that  the  arbitrators  will  have  to  face.  Furthermore  it 
is  not  possible  to  compel  unwilling  employers  to  open  their 
books.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  New 
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York  market  is  by  way  of  being  lost  in  what  someone  closely 
in  touch  with  the  situation  has  termed  "an  economic  pocket." 
Costs  in  the  city  which  is  now  the  center  of  the  printing  in- 
dustry are  so  much  higher  than  those  in  other  printing 
centers  that  a  number  of  important  firms  have  moved  their 
plants  elsewhere.  The  nice  balance  between  what  labor  needs 
and  what  the  market  will  stand  must  thus  be  struck. 

Arbitration  proceedings  are  now  about  to  begin.  The 
judges  have  not  as  yet  been  chosen.  The  present  scale  holds 
until  December  first,  and  in  the  event  that  no  agreement  is 
reached  before  that  time,  the  new  adjustment  will  become 

retroactive. 

% 

FOR  CROATIA'S  CHILDREN 

AMERICA  has  heard  much  of  the  feeding  stations  and 
other  work  to  relieve  the  hunger  and  misery  of  children 
of  Serbia  and  countries  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.    Now  news  of  the  work  of  native  social  institutions 
for  the  "second  period  of  salvation"  of  the  war  orphans  is 
coming  through  to  this  country.     Among  the  most  interesting 
is  that  told  of  by  Stjepan  Jobst,  managing  director  of   the 
Hrvatski  Radisa  of  Zagreb,  Croatia,  who  has  come  to  America 
to  study  methods  in  vocational  work 
for  children  and  to  gain  the  cooper- 
ation  of   Croatians  and  other  Jugo- 
slavs  here   as  well    as   of   Americans 
themselves    in    enlarging    the    work 
which  the  society  he  represents  is  do- 
ing for  the  children  of  Jugoslavia. 

Public  education  for  children  in 
Jugoslavia  is  provided  until  twelve 
years  of  age.  After  that  it  is  usual, 
especially  in  Croatia,  for  boys  and 
girls  to  work  on  the  home  farm,  for 
Croatia  is  largely  an  agricultural 
country.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 

the  boys  to  learn  a  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  country  has 
no  large  industries  and  the  opportunities  for  children  to  learn 
trades  are  rare.  As  a  result  Hrvatski  Radisa  plans  to  organ- 
ize and  open  collecting  stations  and  homes  for  the  children, 
and  to  provide  model  work  shops  to  teach  the  different  trades 
and'  equipment  for  physical  and  vocational  training. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  society  has  had  two  thousand 
boys  under  its  care.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  had  to 
place  the  boys  with  employers.  They  live  in  their  homes 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  in  return  for  which  they  become 
apprentices  in  the  employers'  shops.  If  clothing  is  also  pro- 
vided the  child  remains  four  years  with  his  employer.  Boot- 
making,  carpentry,  blacksmithing  and  the  machinist  trade  are 
among  the  trades  open  at  present. 

The  society  acts  as  guardian  of  the  children  and  employs 
visitors  who  make  investigations  of  the  homes  and  visit  the 
children  during  their  period  of  apprenticeship. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  children,  schools  for  languages 
(particularly  English),  gymnastical  associations  (sokols),  and 
a  library  have  been  established,  and  especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  teaching  of  thrift,  and  to  musical  education 
by  the  opening  of  singing  and  other  musical  clubs.  Recently 
the  society  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  educational  work. 
This  has  been  extended  to  include  lectures  on  tuberculosis, 
eugenics,  the  rearing  of  children,  prohibition  and  the  reform 
of  schools.  These  lectures  are  undertaken  as  a  form  of  propa- 
ganda to  arouse  the  people  to  a  need  of  industry  and  educa- 
tion, if  they  are  to  become  self-governing.  In  its  educational 
work  the  society  counts  on  the  help  of  America  and  other 
countries.  It  is  sending  apprentices  to  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  France,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Switzerland,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  technical  skill  and  view- 
point so  that  they  may  aid  in  the  building  up  of  their  country. 
An  interesting  phase  of  the  work  is  the  decision  of  Hrvatski 


Radisa  to  give  particular  attention  to  its  emigrants.  There  are 
about  400,000  Croats  in  America,  mostly  of  whom  are  in 
industrial  plants  and  on  farms.  The  society  plans  to  acquaint 
prospective  emigrants  in  Croatia  with  the  standards  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  institutions,  and  with  the  English  language,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  American  institu- 
tions and  may  not  easily  fall  victims  to  unscrupulous 
exploitation. 

^  In  pledging  $25,000  to  Hrvatski  Radisa  last  week,  the 
Croatian  Society  of  Pittsburgh  made  the  first  American  con- 
tribution to  the  organization  since  Mr.  Jobst's  arrival  in  this 
country. 

SWEATSHOPS    FOR  THE   DISABLED 

COL.  CHARLES  R.  FORBES,  director  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau,  who  recently  completed  a 
country-wide  inspection  of  hospitals  and  training  schools 
for  disabled  soldiers,  last  week  publicly  charged  that  former 
service  men  in  many  instances  have  been  placed  in  sweat- 
shops and  "mushroom"  concerns  which  have  sprung  up  as  a 
result  of  the  cheap  labor  available  through  the  present  system 
of  veteran  training.  The  men  are  not  being  given  the  train- 
ing contemplated  by  the  government,  he  states,  but  are,  rather, 
being  used  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor  for  the  purpose  of  earn- 
ing profits  for  the  managers  of  these  enterprises. 

According  to  the  present  system,  the  government  pays  $100 
a  month  to  the  soldier  in  addition  to  maintenance  for  his 
family,  and  a  fee  to  the  concern  which  is  theoretically  training 
him.  It  has  become  common  practice,  according  to  Colonel 
Forbes,  for  the  firm  employing  the  veterans  to  pay  them 
something  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment. Although  such  a  fee  may  exceed  the  amount  the  firm 
receives  from  the  government,  it  is  less  than  that  "paid  for 
similar  services  to  civilians  in  similar  employment." 

Colonel  Forbes  also  questions  if  even  5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  6,000  veterans,  represented  as  rehabilitated,  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  government. 
He  says,  "They  are  accepted  for  certain  classes  of  training  in 
designated  institutions  and  all  too  frequently  are  assigned  to 
some  other  class  of  work  which  will  make  the  proprietor 
more  money  for  himself."  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  close 
each  one  of  these  so-called  "mushroom"  concerns.  He  esti- 
mates that  there  are  forty  or  fifty  different  types  of  such 
organizations  in  which  there  are  30,000  of  the  100,000 
veterans  now  receiving  vocational  training.  "It  is  nothing 
short  of  slavery  to  put  men  in  certain  types  of  these  institu- 
tions," is  Colonel  Forbes'  characterization  of  the  practice. 

In  general,  the  present  director  of  the  bureau  is  opposed  to 
the  contract  system  which  has  made  this  situation  possible. 
He  does  not  include  the  universities  and  colleges  where  the 
men  are  receiving  proper  training,  in  his  condemnation.  To 
offset  the  contract  system  he  proposes  the  establishment  of 
four  national  schools  for  the  training  of  the  former  service 
men  in  all  phases  of  their  chosen  vocations.  In  addition  to 
the  schools  he  also  suggests  the  creation  of  employment  offices 
and  a  follow-up  system  so  that  a  man  may  be  given  specialized 
assistance.  Graduates  of  the  national  schools  would  be  given 
certificates  as  journeymen  under  a  guarantee  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

CORRECTIONS 

TWO  typographical  errors  appeared  in   recent  issues  of 
the  SURVEY.   The  omission  of  "a"  before  director  in  the 
issue  for  October  I,  The  Gist  of  It,  page  3,  line  24,  is 
misleading.     Mr.  Bruere  is  not  the  director  but  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

In  the  issue  for  October  8,  under  Training  Visiting  Teach- 
ers, page  56,  second  column,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  the 
word  "four"  should  read  "some"  as  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service  is  an  institution  of  eighteen  years'  standing. 
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JOHN    BARTON    BAYNE 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Mr.  Payne  succeeds  Livingston  Farrand, 
M.D.,  <w/io  resigned  last  summer  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University.  A  Chicagoan,  Judge  Payne  fol- 
lowed Franklin  K.  Lane  as  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
has  also  served  as  director  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  he  will  inaugurate  any  immediate 
change  in  Red  Cross  policies 

THE  RED  CROSS  CONVENTION 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  held  its  first  national  con- 
vention. People  from  villages  and  towns  and  the  rural 
districts  were  especially  in  evidence  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Columbus  last  week  for  the  conference  was  called  primarily 
for  volunteer  and  chapter  members.  The  gathering,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  two-years'  demonstration  period  of  the 
peacetime  program  of  the  organization,  did  not  indicate  that 
a  radical  departure  is  intended  in  future  policies,  but  rather 
that  there  is  a  swinging  away  from  wartime  impulses  and  a 
settling  down  to  a  normal,  regular  program. 

The  enthusiasm  among  the  conference  members  and  the 
large  attendance  were  an  indication  of  the  vitality  which  still 
characterizes  the  movement.  There  are,  it  was  shown,  about 
3,000  active  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  country  which  are 
carrying  on  work  for  the  sick  and  disabled  veterans,  nutrition 
classes  and  health  centers,  first  aid,  nursing  and  other 
activities.  Although  the  national  organization  is  budgeted 
and  financed  until  July  first  of  next  year,  the  local  chapters 
are  dependent  upon  the  public  for  further  support.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  8,000,000  members  will  be  sought  during  the 
Fifth  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  to  be  held  November  11-24,  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  many  of  the  chapters  to  raise  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole  conference 
was  the  presentation  of  the  pageant,  the  Red  Cross  of  Peace, 
which  included  more  than  2,000  persons  in  its  caste,  and 
presented  the  comprehensive  story  of  service  down  through 
the  ages  beginning  with  the  time  of  Christ. 

All  through  the  sessions  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
responsibility  incumbent  upon  the  Red  Cross  for  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  the  disabled  soldiers. 


England's  Unemployed 

London,  September  25. 

IN  the  last  six  months  the  shadow  of  unemployment 
has  lain  heavily  across  the  face  of  English  industry. 
Men  have  everywhere  been  thrown  out  of  work;  wages 
have  everywhere  been  reduced ;  and  not  an  atom  of 
evidence  exists  anywhere  to  manifest  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
In  part,  indeed,  the  position  is  the  result  of  the  antagonism 
of  opposing  theories.  "The  whole  industrial  position  of  the 
country  has  been  weakened,"  writes  the  London  Times,  "by 
a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  both  revolutionary  and 
evolutionary  socialists  to  graft  practical  socialism  on  to  an 
individualistic  growth."  This,  at  least,  goes  part  of  the 
way  to  explain  the  wide  abyss  which  separates  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  from  the  mind  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress. But  it  does  not  explain  the  somnolence  of  the  former 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  It  is  only  now,  when  the 
temper  of  the  unemployed  shows  signs  of  ugliness,  that  he 
has  revealed  any  disposition  to  provide  the  country  with  a 
policy.  And  between  provision  and  disposition  there  is  still 
a  gulf  to  be  bridged. 

Broadly  there  are,  at  the  moment,  some  million  and  a 
half  workers  out  of  employment;  half  a  million  more  are 
on  short  time;  and  another  quarter  of  a  million  will  not 
become  entitled  to  a  second  period  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance pay  until  September  next.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  re- 
vival of  trade.  The  collapsed  exchanges  of  the  continent 
fluctuate  even  more  disastrously  than  a  year  ago;  the  Polish 
mark,  for  instance,  which  then  stood  at  five  hundred  to  the 
pound,  now  stands  at  fourteen  thousand.  The  position  here 
is  simply  that  while  there  may  be  a  trade  revival,  no  plans 
ought  to  be  built  upon  its  coming;  and  that  means  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  unemployed  during  the  winter.  It 
is  an  increase  the.  more  serious  because  large  numbers  of 
them  fought  for  the  country  during  the  war ;  and  they  rightly 
insist  that  they  ought  to  be  certain  at  least  of  the  means  of 
existence  in  return  for  their  services.  My  impression  is  that 
revolutionary  propaganda  is  making  headway  in  England  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Armistice.  It  is  not  propaganda  for 
any  considered  program.  It  does  not  imply  allegiance  to 
Moscow.  It  is  simply  a  despairing  sense  that  the  utility  of 
the  present  industrial  system  must  have  been  exhausted,  if 
this  is  its  fruit. 

The  temper  of  the  workers  may  be  gaged  from  many  re- 
cent incidents.  There  have  been  riots  at  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. Guardians  have  been  besieged  in  their  offices  in  Lon- 
don and  Manchester  by  angry  men  demanding  a  scale  of 
outdoor  relief  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Borough  Council  of  Poplar  refused  to  pay  its  allocated  con- 
tributions to  the  London  County  Council,  and  its  members 
have  gone  to  prison  rather  than  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
High  Court  that  they  make  the  payment.  The  Borough 
Council  of  Bethnal  Green  has  just  decided  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Poplar;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  many 
poorer  districts  where  labor  is  in  control  the  same  attitude 
will  be  taken.  Rates,  of  course,  fall  upon  the  occupier;  and 
it  is  intolerable  that  the  burden  should  be  light  in  a  rich 
district  such  as  Hampstead  and  heavy  in  a  poor  district  such 
as  Poplar.  The  labor  mayors  of  London  have  invaded  the 
Premier's  house  in  Scotland  despite  repeated  refusals  and 
evasions  on  his  part;  and  they  have  forced  him  to  review  the 
whole  position  in  terms  he  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
contemplated  six  months  ago.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much 
to  say  that  even  the  Irish  situation  is,  for  most  people,  quite 
eclipsed  in  importance  by  the  unemployment  question.  A 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  told  me 
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that  in  his  opinion  Ireland  would  be  almost  an  irrelevant 
issue  if  a  general  election  took  place. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  employers  as  a  whole  have  assisted 
in  minimizing  the  depression.  Here  and  there  a  great  firm 
like  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefold  has  set  a  chivalrous  example 
by  keeping  its  works  going  at  a  loss  rather  than  set  several 
thousand  men  adrift.  But,  in  the  mass,  their  attitude  has 
been  one  of  pure  reaction.  They  see  only  that  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  reduced ;  wages  are  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  production;  and  they  therefore  are  spending  their 
time  in  forcing  reductions  in  wages  which  are  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  miners,  quite  reckless  and  wanton.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  them,  as  Mr.  Snowden  has  pointed  out, 
that  there  is  a  definite  economy  in  high  wages,  and  that  it 
will  pay  them  better  to  interest  the  men  in  their  work  and 
so  insure  an  increased  productivity  than  to  produce  in  them 
a  mood  which  insures  ca'  canny  and  distrust.  They  rightly 
protest  against  the  crushing  weight  of  taxation;  but  they 
do  not  insist  on  cancelling  the  orders  for  four  new  battleships 
and  withdrawing  our  costly  troops  from  Mesopotamia  and 
the  occupied  territory  of  Germany.  What,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  demand  is  the  reduction  of  expenditure  in  the  one 
obvious  economy  of  education,  the  closing  of  school  clinics 
and  maternity  centers.  They  have  secured  an  inquiry  which 
aims  at  the  abolition  of  the  trades  boards ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Portsmouth  have  actually  dismissed  a  prosecution  for 
violating  the  Trade  Boards  Act.  I  do  not  think  this  last 
outrageous  demand  will  succeed ;  for  when  an  employer  de- 
clares, as  the  defendant  did  in  the  Portsmouth  case,  that 
fourpence  an  hour  is  adequate  remuneration,  he  digs  a  pit 
into  which  even  the  present  numb  social  conscience  will  see 
that  he  falls.  The  employers,  in  fact,  are  their  own  worst 
enemies.  They  do  not  see  how  much  of  the  whole  problem 
is  a  psychological  one.  They  do  not  attempt  to  organize,  by 
means  of  insurance,  a  relative  security  of  industrial  tenure, 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  main  source  of  discontent.  They 
are  utterly  indifferent  to  industrial  education.  The  problem 
of  hours  of  labor  does  not  seem  to  impinge  upon  their  con- 
sciousness. That  the  root  of  labor's  slackness  (which  is, 
I  think,  undeniable)  is  an  unsatisfied  desire  to  play  a  part 
in  the  direction  of  industry  seems  beyond  their  understanding. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party  have  today  issued 
a  joint  statement  which  is  probably  as  fair  an  index  as  could 
be  had  of  the  general  attitude  of  labor.  They  admit  that  the 
workers  must  render  more  efficient  service  than  they  are  do- 
ing now;  but  they  point  out  that  reasonable  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  unemployment  and  adequate  wages  are  the  only 
means  by  which  that  efficiency  can  be  evoked.  They  insist 
that  the  problem  must  be  dealt  with  nationally  and  not 
locally.  "Unemployment  in  the  cotton  industry,"  says  their 
manifesto,  "is  caused  by  factors  which  have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  rate  payers  of  Bolton  as  they  have  with  the  rate 
payers  of  Stoke-on-Trent."  That  is  obvious  enough,  and  even 
non-labor  municipal  councils  have  been  insistent  on  pointing 
out  the  same  wholesome  truth  to  the  Premier  and  the  ministry 
of  health.  Their  remedies  fall  under  three  heads:  provision 
of  work;  relief  works;  maintenance.  It  is  worth  while  to 
summarize  their  proposals  upon  each  of  these. 

The  Labor  Party  takes  its  stand  upon  the  natural  right  of 
every  man  to  have  work  provided  for  him.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  take  any  other  attitude;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
party  in  the  state  would  dare  to  deny  its  justice  to  the 
electorate  at  large.  The  manifesto  suggests  two  methods  {o 
secure  this  end:  First,  all  government  departments  should 
anticipate  their  want  of  stores  and  issue  immediate  orders  for 
them.  This  is  an  unexceptionable  method;  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  it  would  make  any  vital  difference  to  the 
situation.  Second,  the  government  should  place  orders  for 
goods  and  market  them  in  the  distressed  countries  of  Europe 


on  long  credit.  I  do  not  think  this  plea  is  likely  to  succeed 
for  three  reasons:  (a)  The  press  has  (quite  unjustifiably) 
so  destroyed  the  reputation  of  government  as  a  trader  that 
the  opinion  of  the  business  world  would  be  adamant  against 
its  undertaking  that  function  once  more,  (b)  The  Disposals 
Board  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sell  the  surplus  stores  ac- 
cumulated during  the  war,  even  at  a  great  loss.  It  is  not 
likely  therefore  that  the  treasury  would  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  a  new  and  complex  effort  of  the  kind,  (c)  Who 
is  to  bear  the  contingent  loss  of  such  an  experiment?  The 
credit  of  Poland,  for  instance,  is  worth. nothing.  If  the  burden 
fell  again  upon  the  taxpayer,  he  would  be  utterly  crushed  be- 
neath an  overwhelming  load. 

The  provision  of  relief  works  is  essential  provided  they  are 
of  genuine  public  utility.  They  could  be  of  two  kinds:  The 
government  might  usefully  undertake  the  development  of  the 
electrical  power  of  the  -country  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
mirable report  of  Lord  Haldane's  committee.  The  difficulty 
here  is  that  Lord  Haldane  assumed  (obviously  rightly)  that 
the  control  of  electricity  should  be  public;  at  present,  strong 
private  interests  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  that 
report,  (b)  There  is  great  need  also  for  the  development 
of  light  railways  and  canals  to  minimize  the  burden  of  traffic 
on  the  central  roads,  and  to  link  up  districts  which  are  now 
relatively  inaccessible  from  centers  of  population,  (c)  There 
are  many  municipalities  with  local  schemes  in  mind.  These 
could  be  undertaken  provided  the  treasury  gave  financial 
assistance;  -for  it  is  clear,  to  take  an  example,  that  Poplar 
cannot  build  new  baths  with  its  rates  at  twenty-one  shillings 
in  the  pound.  It  would,  of  course,  be  important  to  penalize 
local  maladministration  of  such  schemes  by  a  graduated  scale 
of  assistance.  On  the  whole,  with  proper  imagination  and 
central  control,  there  is  a  great  margin  of  utility  here. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  raises  issues  of  the  highest 
complexity.  The  Labor  Party,  if  the  claims  of  its  representa- 
tives on  local  bodies  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  its  assump- 
tions, wants  a  scale  of  maintenance  fully  equal  to  the  cost  of 
living.  One  recent  scale,  for  example,  suggests  £3-15-0  for  a 
husband  and  wife,  five  shillings  per  week  for  each  child, 
together  with  a  rent  and  coal  allowance.  Apart  from  the 
immense  financial  difficulties  involved,  it  seems  clear  that  any 
relief  which  might  either  tend  to  perpetuate  the  habit  of  un- 
employment or  which  contains  no  safeguard  against  lack  of 
effort  to  obtain  work,  is  socially  dangerous.  Sir  William 
Beveridge  has  shown  that  in  the  trade  unions  there  is  a 
definite  class  of  men  to  whom  unemployment  pay  is  the 
normal  method  of  life.  They  do  not,  says  Charles  Booth, 
"get  as  much  as  three  days'  work  a  week,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  them  could  or  would  work  full  time  for  long  to- 
gether if  they  had  the  opportunity."  It  is  obviously  funda- 
mental to  prevent  this  class  being  parasitic  upon  the  com- 
munity, particularly  in  a  period  of  special  financial  strain. 
Any  unemployment  relief  ought  therefore  to  be  less  than  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  earn  and  should  be  given  in  connection 
with  his  effort  to  obtain  work  as  measured  by  his  relation 
to  the  labor  exchange  and  the  trade  union,  and  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  he  has  other  sources  of  income. 
Where,  for  instance,-  the  father  of  four  children  all  at  work 
and  bringing  nine  pounds  a  week  into  the  house  is  temporarily 
unemployed,  he  ought  not  to  receive  relief  in  the  same  way 
as  the  father  of  four  small  children  with  no  source  of  income 
except  his  own  labor.  No  one  who  studies  the  policy  and 
speeches  of.  labor  leaders  can  avoid  the  feeling^that  they  have 
been  satisfied  to  insist  upon  the  principle  of  maintenance 
without  fully  exploring  its  application ;  above  all,  without 
properly  considering  its  relation  to  the  present  scheme  of  un- 
employment insurance. 

In  my  next  article,  I  shall  deal  with  the  government  plan 
which  is  now  in  process  of  complete  revision  and  is  to  be 
announced  next  week.  HAROLD  J.  LASKI. 


Vachel  Lindsay— A  Folk  Poet 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


VACHEL   LINDSAY   is   a   pagan   with    a   puritan 
complex.      He  is  the  social   reformer  stumping  his 
state  for  prohibition.     He  is  the  evangelist  preaching 
the  gospel   of   beauty.      He   is  the  dashing,   gallant 
Villon — the  minnesinger,   the  troubadour.      He  is  a  modern 
Johnny  Appleseed,  sowing  the  winged  seeds  of  song.    He  is  all 
these — and  more.     He  is  the  singing  heart  of  the  common  life 
about  us,  but  caught  in  the  prism  of  a  poet's  imagination. 
Many  of  the  critics  have  failed  to  perceive  this  note  in  his 
art.     They  have  hailed  him  as  the  jazz  poet,  the  "ballyhoo 
man,"  "a  white  Negro  minstrel  show,"  "Homer  chanting  to 
his  Greeks."     Fundamentally  he  is  a  folk  poet  of  America, 
singing  of  the  hearth-fires  of   Springfield,   the  cornfields  of 
Kansas,  the  Salvation  Army  lassies  rattling  their  tambourines, 
the  blacksmith  aristocracy,  their  anvil  wings  of  fire. 

This  folk  side  of  Lindsay  is  shown  in  one  of  his  most  recent 
long  poems,  In  Praise  of  Johnny  Appleseed,  published  in  the 
Century  for  August.  The  tale  of  John  Chapman,  or  Johnny 
Appleseed,  who  was  born  in  New  England  in  1775  and  died 
near  Fort  Wayne  in  1847,  is  already  taking  its  place  among 
the  folk  stories  of  the  continent.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
went  barefoot  through  the  wilderness,  "clothed  only  in  an 
old  coffee-sack,  with  holes  for  his  head  and  arms."  He  sowed 
orchards  behind  him  for  the  pioneer  children  of  another  gen- 
eration. To  the  Indians  he  was  a  great  "medicine  man."  He 
made  his  medicine  alone,  "with  the  first  west  flying  bees,  and 
the  first  of  the  west  blown  wheat."  Lindsay's  poem'  should 
be  chanted  aloud.  It  has  his  quaint  humor,  the  flavor  of  col- 
loquial speech  such  as  the  railsplitter  Lincoln  might  have 
heard  as  a  boy,  and  the  Lindsay  singing  quality,  but  not  the 
exquisite  touch  that  pervades  the  Chinese  Nightingale  and 
some  of  his  other  poems: 

Johnny  Appleseed   swept  on, 
Every  shackle  gone 
Loving  every  sloshy  brake, 
Loving  every  skunic  and  snake, 
Loving  every   leathery  weed, 
Johnny  Appleseed,  Johnny  Appleseed. 

In  a  different  way  and  in  another  medium  this  folk  side  is 
brought  out  in  Vachel  Lindsay's  most  recent  book,  The 
Golden  Book  of  Springfield  (Macmillan  Co.).  In  this,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  also  the  prophet  of  a  new  day,  golden  shod.  It  is 
intended  as  the  "review  of  a  book  that  will  appear  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  2018,  and  an  extended  description  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  that  year."  This  book  belongs  upon 
the  same  shelf  as  Shelby  M.  Harrison's  Social  Conditions  in 
an  American  City,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
It  is  a  companion  volume.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  the 
Golden  Book  bore  the  sub-title,  A  Comment  on  the  Spring- 
field Survey.  As  he  wroFe  to  Mr.  Harrison :  "Every  Spring- 
field Survey  report  I  read  aloud  to  some  Springfield  citizen 
about  three  years  ago,  and  at  first  my  book  was  just  a  treatise 
and  comment  on  these  readings,  but  slowly  the  characters 
emerged,  half  alive,  dim  things."  Into  the  Golden  Book  has 
gone  much  of  the  solvent  of  the  survey.  "You  and  I  have  a 
precisely  similar  goal,"  Lindsay  writes  further,  "to  give  our 
city  such  an  imagination  about  itself,  it  will  set  all  other 
cities  afire  about  themselves.  A  tremendous,  long  continued, 
psychological  pressure  is  necessary." 

1  The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Benjamin  on  the  Social  Poets. 
The  first.  Carl  Sandburg,  appeared  in  the  SURVEY  for  October  2,  1920;  the 
second,  Robert  Frost,  in  the  SURVEY  for  November  27,  1920. 


The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield  is  a  description  of  the 
year  2018 — a  quaint,  curious  book.  Here  is  Avanel  on  a 
white  horse,  the  League  of  Nations,  Cave  Man  Thomas,  the 
Green  Glass  Buddha  and  other  equally  interesting  personages. 
It  is  a  singularly  fantastic  tale  with  a  Romany  strain.  Into 
it,  Lindsay  has  poured  his  emotion,  his  social  philosophy.  Set 
in  the  flow  of  the  story  are  speeches  and  visions.  Much  of 
the  book  is  as  dull  and  heavy  as  a  London  fog.  It  is  not  one 
to  read  for  sheer  enjoyment,  but  rather  one  to  brood  and 
mull  over.  In  many  ways  we  envy  the  Springfield  of  2018. 
Little  children  do  not  live  stunted  or  dwarfed  lives;  men  and 
women  can  enjoy  the  sweet  fruits  of  labor.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  preacher  talking  in  the  cathedral: 

Springfield  has  no  tenements,  but  until  the  life  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  Springfield  has  its  larger  hours  of  leisure 
and  more  green  clear  spaces  in  which  to  cultivate  codes  and 
fine  observances  between  boy  and  girl,  the  custom  of  selling 
the  young  girls  to  the  slaughter  will  leap  over  the  double  Gothic 
walls  and  invade  these  groves  and  parks  we  call  Springfield. 

In  his  private  writings,  however,  and  in  intimate  con- 
tacts, Lindsay,  the  hater  of  injustice,  Lindsay,  the  torch-bear- 
er, Lindsay,  the  robust  American,  is  best  seen.  Probably  this 
love  of  people,  this  scorn  for  sham  and  pretense,  this  uncanny 
understanding  of  life,  is  a  pattern  of  his  own  mingling  with 
crowds  or  of  tramping  the  long  stretches  of  the  Kansas  prai- 
rie. His  own  life  has  given  him1  a  deep  sympathy  for  folks. 
I  can  see  him  as  he  tells  of  it,  chatting  at  the  Cliff  Dwellers, 
one  of  Chicago's  literary  clubs,  or  striding  under  the  night 
stars.  At  first  glance  he  looks  the  wholesome  farmer,  but 
upon  closer  observance  one  feels  subtly  that  here  is  a  sensitive 
individual  with  a  passionate  love  of  beauty.  There  are  gray- 
ish eyes  flecked  with  blue,  a  forehand  that  bulges  above  them, 
sandy  hair.  His  is  the  face  of  a  dreamer.  When  in  con- 
versation among  friends  his  face  is  animated  anl  aglow.  His 
voice  is  now  raucous  and  now  possesses  a  deep,  vibrant  qual- 
ity. There  is  something  solid  and  substantial  and  yet  elusive 
about  him — a  robust  Puck,  born  in  a  middle  western  town. 

"All  the  doors  were  closed  to  me  in  New  York,"  he  once 
said  to  the  writer.  "I  was  buffeted  and  beaten.  No  maga- 
zine would  publish  my  work.  I  could  not  even  secure  an 
opening  on  a  newspaper.  But  I  found  that  there  were  people 
who  would  not  let  me  go  hungry — that  was  out  on  the  open 
road.  Yes,  the  open  road  is  a  symbol  to  me  of  opportunity 
and  of  the  unfolding  of  life." 

He  was  probably  speaking  of  that  period  in  his  life  when 
he  was  delivering  tickets  for  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
New  York,  three  days  a  week  and  lecturing  on  art  in  the 
association  building  or  studying  the  rest  of  the  time.  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Association,  who  was  religious  work  secretary  at  the 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  time,  tells  how  Lindsay  came 
to  him  one  day  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "I  want  to  break 
into  literature."  "All  right,"  replied  Powlison,  "but  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
attract  attention." 

Out  of  that  came  Lindsay's  first  trip  as  a  wandering  min- 
strel. Later  came  his  tramps  across  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, up  and  down  Colorado,  and  into  New  Mexico,  wearing 
yellow  corduroys,  a  fancy  sombrero  and  an  oriflamme  tie, 
and  carrying  his  Gospel  of  Beauty — the  creed  of  "that  vain 
and  foolish  mendicant  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay" — and  his 
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little  booklet,  Rhymes  to  Be  Traded  for  Bread,  in  the  little, 
shabby  oil-cloth  pack.  In  the  Gospel  of  Beauty,  he  says  with 
the  quaint  flavor  that  is  so  much  Lindsay : 

I  come  to  you  penniless  and  afoot,  to  bring  a  message.  I 
am  starting  a  new  religious  idea.  The  idea  does  not  say  "no" 
to  any  creed  that  you  have  heard.  .  .  .  After  this,  let  the  de- 
nomination to  which  you  now  belong  be  called  in  your  heart 
"the  church  of  beauty"  or  "the  church  of  the  open  sky." 

Here  we  also  find  that  religious  fervor'  which  lights  up  so 
much  of  Lindsay's  work.  The  reason  for  living  "should  be 
that  joy  in  beauty  which  no  wounds  can  take  away,  and  that 
joy  in  the  love  of  God  which  no  crucifixion  can  end." 

Out  of  such  experiences  has  come  the  Lindsay  with  his 
social  gospel,  with  his  staunch,  almost  dour  indepc-ndence,  with 
his  dreams  which  can  shatter  towers  of  ivory.  He  has  funda- 
mental faith  in  the  black'smith  democracy.  "On  the  anvils 
of  our  Springfield  blacksmiths,"  he  writes,  "are  being  ham- 
mered out  new  Damascus  blades  far  keener  and  more  supple 
than  of  old,  the  blades  of  a  new  democracy,  alert,  devout, 
patriarchial,  artistic,  American."  His  grounds  this  faith  in 
the  hearths  and  firesides  where  at  least  an  older  generation 
has  gathered  about  the  family  circle  for  prayer.  He  believes 
that  in  a  hundred  years  children  nurtured  around  those  fire- 
sides will  rule  by  the  power  of  their  dreams  alone. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  poems  which  he 
himself  considers  to  hold  in  solution  his  theory  of  American 
civilization  are  the  triad — The  Proud  Farmer,  the  Illinois 
Village,  and  On  the  Building  of  Springfield  (General  Wil- 
liam Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  and  Other  Poems,  Mac- 
millan  Co.).  In  their  simplicity  they  have  a  Whittier-Hke 
touch. 

For  example,  this  opens  the  Illinois  Farmer: 

O  you  who  lose  the  art  of  hope, 
Whose  temples  seem  to  shrine  a  lie, 
Whose   sidewalks   are   but   stones   of   fear, 
Who    weep    that    liberty    must    die 
Turn  to  the  little  prairie  towns, 
You  higher  hope  shall  yet  begin 
On  every  side  awaits  you  there 
Some   gate  where   glory  enters   in. 

He  can  also  out-Rand  the  Rand  School  in  his  fiery  denun- 
ciation of  injustice.  He  wars  against  the  money-mad  ma- 
chines and  the  monotonous  routine  which  enslaves  men  to 
endless  uniform  motions.  He  thinks  that  free  speech  is  "far 
more  destructive  of  tyranny  in  high  places  than  any  other 
theory  or  complicated  device."  This  social  philosophy  is 
fused  in  his  poem,  The  Leaden  Eyed : 

Let   not  young   souls   be   smothered   out   before 
They  do  quaint  deeds   and   fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It    is    the    world's    one    crime    its    babes    grow    dull, 
Its   poor   are  ox-like,   limp   and   leaden-eyed. 
Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,   but  that  they  seldom   reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,   but  that  they  die   like  sheep. 

Lindsay  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  Golden  Book 
was  rewritten  some  fifty  times.  He  carries  around  with  him 
for  months  poems  which  are  labored  over  until  the  copiesN 
become  tattered  with  much  use.  He  reads  them  to  the  man- 
in-the-street  for  his  criticisms.  He  sends  them  to  his  poet 
friends.  Part  of  his  creed  of  beauty  is  a  desire  for  an  ar- 
tistic America.  In  order  to  help  to  bring  that  to  consum- 
mation, he  prefers  to  appear  before  high  school  students.  He 
has  sworn  off  going  before  women's  clubs  because  they  gene- 
rally refuse  to  act  as  patrons  for  the  high  schools  and  the 
colleges.  Naively  he  says:  "I  prefer  hostesses  who  do  their 
own  work,  and  who  also  read.  Almost  any  college  profes- 
sor's wife  is  this  sort,  but  the  women's  clubs  hate  such  people 
with  a  deadly  hatred."  He  is  scathing  of  the  husbands,  whose 


"only  idealism  is  to  keep  wives  like  these  supplied  with  tea, 
poets,  and  servants,  while  they,  themselves,  as  good  business 
men,  keep  on  looking  like  planks  of  the  Republican  platform, 
every  minute,  and  attending  peppy  business  men's  banquets." 
But  fortunately,  Vachel  Lindsay  the  poet  is  something 
more  than  Vachel  Lindsay  the  social  reformer.  The  arresting 
thing  in  a  study  of  his  poetry  is  his  amazing  versatility,  rang- 
ing from  the  chanting  of  General  William  Booth  Enters  into 
Heaven,  to  the  sheer  abandon  of  the  Kallyope  Yell: 

I    am   the   Gutter   Dream, 
Tune  maker,  born  of  steam, 
Tooting  joy,  tooting  hope, 
I    am  the  Kallyope; 

the  fantasies  of  the  Potato  Dance  and  the  Queen  of  Bubbles, 
the  tang  of  the  Santa-Fe  Trail  and  the  lyrical  beauty  of  other 
poems  and  passages.  For  a  long  poem  the  Chinese  Nightin- 
gale is  one  of  the  most  sustained  that  has  come  from  an  Amer- 
ican poet  in  many  a  day.  In  the  Santa-Fe  Trail,  the  bird 
called  the  Rachel-Jane,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  snarling  and 
brawling  of  the  automobile  horns,  sings  in  a  hedge  at  ths 
side  of  the  dusty  road : 

Love   and    life, 

Eternal  youth — 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

Dew  and  glory 

Love  and  truth, 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 

But  perhaps  his  biggest  contribution  to  American  poetry 
is  his  emphasis  upon  a  singing  art.  Harriet  Monroe,  editor 
of  Poetry,  in  the  introduction  to  Lindsay's  volume.  The 
Congo  and  Other  Poems,  writes  that  the  first  section  "is 
especially  an  effort  to  restore  poetry  to  its  proper  place,  the 
audience-chamber,  and  take  it  out  of  the  library,  the  closet. 
In  the  library  it  has  become,  so  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, almost  a  lost  art,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  restored  to 
the  people  only  through  a  renewal  of  its  appeal  to  the  ear." 

The  Congo  begins : 

Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room, 

Barrel-house    Kings,    with    feet    unstable, 

Sagged  and  reeled   and  pounded  on  the  table, 

Pounded   on   the   table 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Hard   as  they  were   able, 

Boom,   boom,    Boom. 

Probably  his  most  popular  short  poem  and  one  of  those 
upon  which  his  fame  may  most  securely  rest  in  the  future  is 
Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight.  A  lank,  bowed  figure 
is  pacing  up  and  down  near  the  old  court  house  with  the 
moving  stanzas  as  their  message  for  a  war-torn  world : 

He   cannot   rest  "until   a   spirit-dawn 
Shall    come; — the   shining   hope    of    Europe    free: 
The   league   of  sober   folk,   the  Worker's   Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp   and   Sea. 

It   breaks   his   heart   that   Kings   must    murder   still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet   in  vain.     And   who  will  bring   white   peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 

It  is  this  mastery  of  the  forms  of  his  art  that  ranks  Vachel 
Lindsay  among  the  greatest  living  American  poets.  And 
through  it  all  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  common  man,  the  bearer 
of  dreams  in  his  hands.  The  words  of  Lindsay,  the  torch- 
bearer,  have  meat  for  the  heresy-hunters  of  today: 

We  cry  for  the  light.  It  is  our  symbol  and  hope.  Greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would 
rule  us  while  only  nominally  consulting  us,  there  is  the  same 
torch-fire  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Every  corporation  that  would 
rule  a  city  hates  those  documents  and  fears  them.  They  insist 
on  the  flag,  but  never  on  the  documents.  But  there  is  that 
which  baffles  them  forevermore,  this  vision  of  torches,  rising 
from  the  hearthstones  of  devout  cottages,  while  the  censors 
of  the  angels  are  swinging. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Did  Labor  Prosper  during  the  War? 


ECONOMISTS  generally  agree  that  alterations  in  com- 
modity prices  Usually  precede  changes  in  wages.  In  a 
period  of  rising  prices  the  cost  of  commodities  moves  up- 
wards first;  the  rise  in  wages  follows.  Likewise  the  down- 
ward trend  in  prices  begins  before  a  similar  movement  in 
wages.  It  is  held  that,  partly  because  of  this  phenomenon, 
a  period  of  rising  prices  induces  business  expansion,  for  al- 
though wages  are  advancing  they  are  not  doing  so  as  rapidly 
as  prices,  and  this  enables  the  business  man  to  make  unusual 
profits.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  branches  of  trade 
where  the  wages  bill  forms  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  production.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  important  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  periods  afford  marked  ppportunities  to 
reap  rich  harvests  in  business,  than  to  determine  their  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  worker.  Did  labor  benefit  by  the 
prosperity  that  accompanied  the  war  or  was  its  position  less 
advantageous  than  before? 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  wage  statistics  is  The  Labor 
Market  Bulletin  issued  monthly  by  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission.  The  data  here  given  are  average 
weekly  earnings  as  reported  by  1,648  representative  firms 
with  over  475,000  employes  and  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  over 
$12,500,000. 

There  is  some  disadvantage  in  confining  one's  attention  to 
the  statistics  of  a  single  state  and  on  this  basis  attempting  to 
draw  general  conclusions,  but  in  the  case  of  New  York  this 
objection  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  because  of  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  its  industrial  activity,  and  also  because  manu- 
facturing conditions  there  may  be  considered  as  typical. 

In  conducting  a  study  of  this  nature  attention  has  often 
been  confined  to  wage  rates  rather  than  to  earnings.  How- 
ever, it  takes  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that  wage  rates 
are  inadequate  as  an  index  of  the  worker's  income  since  they 
do  not  show  the  effect  of  short  time  or  over-time,  both  of 
which  are  reflected  in  statistics  of  actual  earnings. 

The  most  accurate  measure  of  living  costs  would  be  an 
index  number  representing  a  complete  family  budget.  Al- 
though attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  such  an  index 
the  results  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  the  index  of  retail  food  prices,  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
reflects  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. This  is  true  because  in  the  average  household  the 
expenditure  for  food  is  the  largest  item,  and  because  in  the 
Labor  Bureau  index  only  those  articles  are  included  that  en- 


ter into  the  budget  of  a  typical  American  workingman's  fam- 
ily. This  does  not  give  us  a  perfect  barometer  of  living 
costs,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  best  available  and  is 
the  one  used  in  this  analysis. 

In  order  to  indicate  at  any  given  time  the  relation  of  wages 
to  necessary  living  costs  we  have  constructed  what  may  be 
called  a  welfare  ratio.  It  is  the  ratio  of  wages  to  the  retail 
price  of  food.  An  arbitrary  starting  point  is  taken  from 
which  to  measure  changes  in  wages  and  prices.  As  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table  this  point  is  June,  1914,  a  represen- 
tative month  in  manufacturing  and  a  time  when  conditions 
were  normal  as  contrasted  with  the  period  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  depression  that  followed. 

Whenever  this  number  is  less  than  100  it  indicates  that 
wages  are  lagging  behind  the  cost  of  living,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  worker  is  not  as  well  off  as  he  was  when  our  in- 
vestigation started,  in  June,  1914.  And  the  lower  this  num- 
ber the  less  favorable  is  his  position.  The  reverse,  of  course, 
also  holds  true:  the  higher  the  number  the  more  favorable 
is  the  situation  of  the  worker. 

If  one  examines  this  table  the  following  situation  is  re- 
vealed: For  the  entire  6  months  reported  in  1914,  wages 
range  below  the  cost  of  living.  The  lowest  mark  is  9  points 
below,  and  the  average  for  the  period  7  points  below. 

In  1915,  wages  range  below  the  cost  of  living  in  6  months 
out  of  the  12,  the  greatest  difference  being  6  points.  In 
the  remaining  6  months,  wages  and  living  costs  are  on  even 
terms  in  2  months,  and  in  advance,  by  a  margin  of  I  point, 
in  4  months.  The  average  for  the  year  shows  wages  trailing 
by  I  point. 

Also  in  1916  wages  are  'behind  living  costs  for  half  of  the 
year.  The  maximum  deficiency  in  any  month  is  6  points. 
In  2  months  wages  and  living  costs  are  on  a  par,  while  in 
4  months  wages  are  in  the  lead,  the  greatest  excess  being  2 
points.  For  the  year  as  a  whole  wages  average  I  point  be- 
low the  cost  of  living. 

The  most  marked  contrast  appears  in  1917.  In  every 
month  wages  have  increased  less  than  have  living  costs.  In 
May  and  June  this  difference  is  as  much  as  17  points.  The 
average  for  the  year  is  12  points  below. 

In  1918  one  finds  a  similar  story.  The  statistics  indicate 
that  for  the  entire  12  months  wages  are  behind  living  costs. 
The  greatest  difference  noted  is  one  of  18  points.  The  aver- 
age for  the  year  is  6  points  below. 

Seven   months   of    1919   shoxv   wages   behind   living  costs. 


COURSE  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORIES 
AND  OF  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Index  numbers  with  June.    1914,  as   100) 
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In  i  month  they  are  on  even  terms,  in  4  months  they  are  in 
excess.  Wages  range  from  6  points  below  living  costs  to  4 
points  above.  The  average  wage  deficiency  for  the  year  is 
2  points. 

The  year  1920  tells  a  different  story,  for  wages  lead  living 
costs  in  every  month.  The  greatest  difference  is  one  of  24 
points,  and  the  average  excess  for  the  year  is  8  points. 

The  first  three  months  of  1921  show  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  of  1920.  Wages  exceed  living  costs  by  25,  32,  and 
34  points,  respectively. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  rather  detailed  analysis.  Of  the  81 
months  under  review  from  June,  1914,  to  March,  1921, 
wages  are  behind  the  cost  of  living  in  49  months,  which  is 
60.5  per  cent  of  the  total ;  they  are  on  even  terms  in  5  months, 
which  is  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  exceed  living  costs  in 
27  months  or  33.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  one  is  justified  in  asking  how  the 
"silk-shirted"  mechanics  and  other  evidences  of  the  orgy  of 
spending  among  the  working  classes  are  to  be  explained.  The 
answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  a  relatively  small  but  favored  group  has  been  given 
such  wide  publicity  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  situ- 
ation was  representative  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole.  In 
the  second  place,  for  a  time  a  general  recklessness  in  expen- 
diture did  take  place,  although  it  was  not  justified  by  the  re- 
lation of  wages  to  living  costs.  To  the  average  man  a  dollar 
is  a  dollar  in  spite  of  its  depreciated  value.  If  wages  rise 
rapidly  a  feeling  of  prosperity  overcomes  him,  his  expenditure 
assumes  new  forms,  and  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of  time  that 
he  realizes  his  course  is  leading  to  bankruptcy. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  from  the  view- 
point of  welfare  our  table  does  not  tell  a  complete  story. 
Workers  as  a  whole  benefited  by  the  increased  numbers  em- 
ployed. In  many  families  all  members  were  engaged  in  full 
time  work,  and  the  wages  paid  the  less  efficient  were  con- 
siderably more  than  they  could  have  obtained  in  a  time  of 
normal  demand.  Neither  does  the  table  show  that  in  the 
recent  stage,  when  living  costs  are  declining  more  rapidly 
than  wages,  employment  is  scarce.  Those  who  are  employed 
are  certainly  benefiting  by  the  readjustment,  but  the  total 
number  employed  has  considerably  decreased.  This  probably 
means  a  reduction  in  the  total  family  income,  and  in  some 
measure  offsets  the  advantage  of  declining  prices. 

Our  statistical  material  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive  to  en- 
able us  to  make  deductions  with  mathematical  exactness ; 
but  such  evidence  as  there  is  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  worker,  if  he  did  not  suffer,  at  least  did  not  prosper,  in 
the  late  industrial  boom.  EDWARD  TAYLOR  BULLOCK. 

Currents  in  Industry 

THE  old  picture  of  the  typical  English  Quaker  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  middle-class  virtues  is  no  longer  a 
true  picture,  according  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Constructive  Quarterly,  by  Herbert  H.  Horwill.  There 
is  just  now  among  the  Friends,  he  says,  not  only  a  wide- 
spread discontent  with  the  old  social  order,  but  an  intense 
mental  (and  spiritual)  activity  in  planning  for  a  new  one. 
Confronted  with  the  great  fundamental  problems  rising  out 
of  the  war,  the  Quakers  appointed  in  1915  a  Committee  on 
War  and  the  Social  Order  and  subsequently  held  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  consider  the  "implications 
of  the  Christian  testimony  in  relation  to  existing  social  con- 
ditions." The  series  of  "messages  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
conference  advocate  no  one  specific  social  program  but  revive 
some  of  the  old  ideals  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which,  if 
faithfully  adapted  and  acted  upon,  would  soon  introduce  a 
new  era,"  says  Mr.  Horwill. 

Many  schemes  have  been  promulgated  by  individual 
Quakers  in  the  spirit  of  these  "messages."  Among  the  most 
notable  are  Malcolm  Sparkes'  plan  for  national  industrial 


parliaments  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  new  Building  Trades 
Council  and  the  state  bonus  plan  drawn  up  by  Dennis  Milner 
"based  on  the  claim  that  the  state  is  under  obligation  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  economic  security  to  every  individual," 
this  to  be  effected  by  "distributing  equally  among  all  persons 
some  fixed  percentage  of  the  national  income,  say  20  per  cent, 
to  be  raised  by  tax  on  all  incomes,  to  be  collected  at  the 
source."  Another  scheme  on  a  much  larger  scale,  being 
translated  into  reality,  is  New  Town,  "a  proposal  in  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  educational,  civic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion." An  adequate  description  of  the  aims  of  the  experiment 
upon  which  a  book  has  been  written  is  obviously  impossible 
here,  but  the  spirit  of  those  back  of  it  is  expressed  in  a  passage 
from  the  recent  Conference  of  All  Friends  quoted  by  Mr. 
Horwill :  "As  nations  and  individuals  we  have  been  thinking 
too  much  of  possessions  and  power,  too  little  of  service  and 
mutual  helpfulness.  The  one  thing  that  matters  in  our 
whole  social  structure  is  human  personality,  yet  often  we  lose 
this  essential  fact  in  abstractions.  We  speak  of  a  nation  as 
'the  enemy,'  we  talk  of  a  group  as  'labor'  or  'capital'  and  we 
forget  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  group  and  who 
are  the  only  realities  there,  each  of  them  different,  yet  each 
of  them  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Divine  and  capable  of  a 
new  birth  into  a  new  social  order." 

THE  economic  loss  caused  by  industrial  accidents  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  $1,000,000,000  yearly,  according 
to  estimates  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  to  the  recent  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions.  The 
wage  loss  approximates  $853,000,000,  it  was  stated,  and  other 
costs — surgical,  hospital  and  administrative  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  compensatable  accidents — further  add  $161,000,000 
to  the  bill.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  En- 
gineering Council  shows  that  eye  accidents  are  a  leading 
source  of  avoidable  national  waste.  The  total  number  of 
industrial  blind  is  estimated  at  15,000  or  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  blind  population,  and  the  eye  is  said  to  be  involved  in 
10.6  per  cent  of  all  permanently  disabling  accidents. 

ALTHOUGH  wages  are  on  the  decline,  food  prices  have 
again  begun  to  rise.  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  shows  an  increase  of  4.3  per  cent  in 
the  retail  cost  of  food  to  the  average  family  in  August  as 
compared  with  July.  The  index  is  compiled  from  returns 
from  fifty-one  important  cities  in  this  country. 

THE  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  which  was 
recently  created  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has 
begun  the  work  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  stockyard  companies  that  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  law,  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  men  and  others  who  are  subject  to  the  law's  pro- 
visions. About  seventy  stockyards  in  as  many  cities  will  be 
subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  new  unit  which  is  a  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"DURING  the  past  ten  years  California  has  witnessed  a 
complete  transformation  in  the  living  conditions  of  her  migra- 
tory laborer."  To  readers  of  the  late  Carleton  Parker's  ex- 
pose of  the  conditions  under  which  the  casual  laborer  until 
recently  was  forced  to  live,  this  statement  by  R.  Justin 
Miller,  a  member  of  the  California  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing,  before  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  September,  is  wel- 
come. The  indiscriminate  nature  of  the  crowds  of  people 
brought  together  in  the  crudely  constructed  camps ;  the  ex- 
treme irregularity  of  employment ;  the  complete  lack  of  sani- 
tary facilities  of  any  kind ;  the  absence  of  the  primary  es- 
sentials of  decent  living  led  finally  to  a  crisis  in  the  Wheat- 
land  Hop  Riots  of  1913.  Since  the  regulation  of  conditions 
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under  the  Labor  Camp  Sanitation  Act  of  1913,  and  especially 
since  the  administration  of  the  act  has  been  transferred  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  regular  camp  inspections  have  averaged 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year. 

If  the  physical  improvement  of  conditions,  with  the  result- 
ing comfort  of  the  worker  on  the  one  hand  and  the  greater 
labor  efficiency  secured  by  the  employer  on  the  other,  were 
the  total  results  which  had  .been  secured,  the  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  would  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  an  inestimably 
greater  result  has  been  .  .  .  secured,  [Mr.  Miller  says].  Labor 
camps  in  California  have  proved  a  new  and  substantial 
basis  for  citizenship  on  the  part  of  a  class  heretofore  scarcely 
considered  in  the  problem  of  government. 

With  camps  having  proper  sanitation  the  lower  type  of  labor 
and  the  agitator  are  eliminated,  Mr.  Miller  adds.  Campers 
of  today  aid  the  inspectors  by  giving  notice  of  bad  condi- 
tions instead  of  nursing  their  grievances  and  indulging  in 
violent  outbursts  that  accomplish  nothing. 

AVERAGE  weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  state  increased  seventeen  cents  from  July  to  August,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  Henry  D.  Sayer,  industrial  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  State.  The  rise,  in  the  average,  despite 
the  decline  in  wages  in  several  industries,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  manufacturing  and  the  ac- 
companying increase  in  working  time  in  several  industries. 
The  discharge  of  the  less  important  and  lower  paid  workers 
and  the  retention  of  the  better  class  of  workers  in  many  in- 
dustries still  on  the  decline,  was  another  factor. 

The  increase  of  twenty-eight  cents  in  average  earnings 
from  July  to  August  occurred  entirely  in  up-state  factories; 
the  New  York  city  average  declined  seven  cents.  The  aver- 
age increase  does  not  represent  a  gain  all  along  the  line. 
Some  industries  showed  wage  reductions;  others,  less  work- 
ing time;  vacations,  inventories  and  repairs,  and  lack  of  de- 
mand for  their  products  (seasonal  in  some  cases,  and  not 
in  others)  were  causes  of  lowered  working  time  in  other 
industries.  The  report,  culled  from  a  tabulation  of  statistics 
from  1,648  statements  of  representative  manufacturers  in 
the  state,  shows  that  the  average  factory  worker  earned 
$25.43  a  week  during  August. 

SAVINGS  of  $750,000  a  day  and  a  "40  per  cent  pick-up 
in  effectiveness"  are  easily  possible  in  the  men's  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  industry,  the  value  of  the  output  of  which  is 
fixed  at  a  low  estimate  at  about  $600,000,000,  according  to 
a  statement  by  the  American  Engineering  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry.  Management, 
labor  and  the  public  share  responsibility  for  this  enormous 
waste.  "The  most  fundamental  cause  of  waste  is  the  tradi- 
tional fear-inspired  sales  policy  which  expresses  itself  in  wide 
varieties  and  its  attendant  make-to-order  basis  of  manufac- 
ture," the  report  states.  Small  lot  manufacture  is  said  to 
waste  one-fifth  of  all  the  operative's  time.  Another  leading 
cause  of  waste  is  the  practice  of  bunching  production  into 
two  short  periods  in  the  year.  This  practice  in  eight  leading 
houses  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Baltimore  lead  to  an 
average  production  over  a  period  of  three  years,  of  only  69 
per  cent  of  the  possible  maximum  and  an  80  per  cent  loss 
of  efficiency  in  the  depths  of  extreme  slack  seasons.  The 
committee  suggests  that  each  manufacturer  limit  the  num- 
ber of  styles,  bridge  the  slack  seasons  by  manufacturing  for 
stock  and  adopt  "vigorous  selling  methods  backed  up  by  ef- 
fective national  advertising."  Among  the  other  sources  of 
inefficiency  are  the  slow  progress  away  from  the  long-dis- 
credited but  widely  persistent  sub-contracting  system,  and 
ill  will  of  the  workers,  holding  over  from  the  days  of  bad 
working  conditions  and  frequently-recurring  seasons  of  un- 
employment. Cooperation  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  operators  and  especially  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  retailers  is  essential  to  any  improvement  of  conditions. 
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THE  profound  changes  in  labor  conditions  in  Japan  dur- 
ing recent  years  are  attributed  by  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  in  the  American  Federationist  for  September,  to  the 
influx  of  democratic  ideals  and  the  growth  of  Japan  as  an 
industrial  nation.  Twenty  years  ago,  according  to  Mr. 
Russell,  one  man  in  twenty  in  Japan  had  the  ballot.  The 
worker  was  a  coolie  who  labored  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
a  day;  and  the  general  outlook  for  labor  presented  a  dismal 
aspect  indeed.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  govern- 
ment no  longer  hangs  the  worker  who  dares  to  protest  against 
conditions  as  he  finds  them;  but  rather  it  is  inclined  to  lend 
a  somewhat  anxious  ear  to  his  demands.  Another  symptom 
of  the  trend  of  things  is  the  wide  extent  of  the  nationalization 
of  Japanese  industries.  The  railroads,  the  iron  and  steel, 
ammunition,  salt  and  tobacco  industries  are  all  under  whole 
or  partial  government  supervision,  and  government  monopoly 
of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  proposed. 

THE  labor  press  has  protested  violently  against  the  decision 
of  Judge  Landis  of  the  United  States  District  Court  as 
arbitrator  in  the  building  industry  in  Chicago.  The  New 
Majority  maintains  that  his  assertion,  in  the  award,  that  the 
cost  of  living  had  declined  20  per  cent  was  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  "a  notorious  'open  shop'  organization,"  and  that 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen 
only  12  per  cent  and  is  now  once  more  on  the  up-grade.  Judge 
Landis'  attempt  to  prevent  jurisdictional  disputes  by  compiling 
a  new  wage  scale,  based  upon  the  skill  required  and  the 
danger  and  frequency  of  unemployment  involved  in  each 
process,  is  severely  criticized  because  of  the  necessary  confusion 
which  must  arise  from  having  the  building  mechanics  and 
laborers  divided  into  twenty  different  groups  with  twenty 
different  wage  rates.  This,  it  is  maintained,  is  a  retrogression 
rather  than  a  step  away  from  jurisdictional  disputes.  The 
abolition  of  the  minimum  wage  scale  and  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum  scale  is  considered  another  evidence  of  partiality. 
The  provision  that  non-union  men  could  be  hired  if  con- 
tractors applied  to  the  unions  and  men  were  not  furnished 
within  forty-eight  hours,  made  strike  action  in  protest  against 
the  decision  impossible,  according  to  the  labor  editors,  and  the 
hope  of  the  builders,  they  say,  lies  in  a  re-hearing. 

THE  Ail-American  Cooperative  Commission  finds  what 
would  seem  to  be  just  cause  for  comment  in  the  statement 
of  Representative  Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry  recently  appointed  by 
Congress,  that,  "in  general,  thirty-seven  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  represents  the  cost  of  producing  the  article 
and  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  that  went  into  it."  The 
remaining  sixty-three  cents  goes  to  the  middleman  for  his 
services  in  bringing  the  article  from  the  farm  or  factory  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Mr.  Anderson  says:  "This  includes 
not  only  profits,  but  such  overhead  expenses  as  advertising, 
salesmanship,  delivering  and  other  special  'services.' " 

Senator  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  according  to  the  bulletin 
of  the  commission,  has  estimated  that  the  farmer  receives 
only  thirty  cents  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
farm  products,  while  the  middleman's  share  is  seventy  cents. 
Mr.  Anderson  believes  that  the  exactions  of  middlemen  can 
be  reduced  only  through  cooperative  organization  of  producers 
and  consumers.  He  says: 

After  all,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  the  largest 
factors  in  the  problem.  They  are  the  most  numerous,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  the  least  influential,  because  the 
products  and  the  selling  power  of  the  one  and  the  buying 
power  of  the  other  are  unorganized.  If  we  can  find  a  way 
to  organize  the  products  and  selling  power  of  the  consumer, 
we  will  have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  distribution. 
The  commission  is  now  waging  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
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useless  middlemen  and  bring  together  the  farmer-producer  and 
the  organized  city  consumer. 

Striking  instances  of  successful  cooperation  are  cited  by 
the  commission  in  recent  reports.  The  furniture  workers  of 
Great  Britain  are  reported  to  have  joined  the  builders  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  the  formation  of  a  national  co- 
operative guild.  They  have  declared  that  "it  is  possible  to 
work  industry  on  a  no-profit  basis;  that  labor  must  be  the 
first  charge  on  industry;  and  that  cooperative  production  is 
as  practical  and  scientific  as  the  present  system  is  sordid." 
The  possibility  of  producing  furniture  oir  a  cooperative  basis 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  practical  success  by  the  large 
factory  of  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  at 
Pelaw.  Those  fostering  the  new  enterprise  hope  eventually 
to  include  every  factory  in  the  country  by  a  gradual  process 
of  expansion  to  be  achieved  "not  so  much  by  the  refusal  of 
the  well  organized  workers  to  make  furniture  for  profit- 
seeking  concerns,  as  by  the  fact  that  they  can  produce  more 
and  better  and  cheaper  furniture  than  can  these  competitors." 
British  workers,  according  to  the  commission,  may  now  have 
their  houses  built  by  the  cooperative  building  guild,  furnished 
by  the  furniture  makers'  cooperative  guild,  equipped  to  lastT 
detail  by  the  various  factories  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  and  insured  by  the  Cooperative  Assurance  Society, 
all  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Employers'  Press 

THE  abandonment  in  England  of  the  government's  organ- 
ized building  policy  has  brought  about  what  G.  D.  H. 
Cole  has  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  for  September  as  an  "appalling  condition  of 
affairs"  from  the  point  of  view  especially  of  housing  reformers. 
Local  authorities,  except  in  a  few  instances,  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  funds  for  the  construction  of  houses  for 
workingmen  out  of  the  local  treasuries.  Thus,  building  in 
the  future  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  contractors. 
The  building  guild  will  have  to  think  hereafter  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  big  public  contracts  as  of  jobbing  work  for 
private  purchasers,  says  Mr.  Cole. 

Although  the  guilds  have  hitherto  done  a  certain  amount 
of  private  work — the  Manchester  Guild,  for  example,  has 
recently  carried  out  £10,000  of  plumbing  work  in  small  con- 
tracts— they  have  regarded  the  erection  of  workingmen's 
houses  by  the  community  as  the  most  pressing  problem  of  the 
building  industry.  Under  the  former  contract  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  all  work  was  carried  out  under  the  so- 
called  cost-price  form  of  contract,  which  meant  that  the 
guilds  charged  the  cost  price  on  each  piece  of  construction, 
plus  a  lump  sum  of  £40  to  cover  the  cost  of  "industrial 
maintenance."  Obviously,  under  such  an  arrangement  the 
payment  of  any  form  of  surplus  to  the  guild,  or  of  a  sum  in 
excess  of  the  regularly  established  rate  of  wages  to  any 
worker,  was  impossible.  The  private  purchaser,  however, 
must  always  know  definitely  in  advance  his  maximum  liability 
for  the  job  to  be  done.  Hence  guilds  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  new  basis  of  contract-making  to  suit 
the  new  conditions. 

The  private  builder's  method  of  quoting  a  lump-sum  price 
for  the  job  pocketing  the  surplus  if  the  actual  cost  worked 
out  at  less  than  estimated,  or  standing  the  loss  in  the  event 
of  the  estimate  being  exceeded,  was  considered  by  the  guild. 
The  adoption  of  this  course  would  have  placed  the  guilds 
on  a  "profit"  and  "loss"  basis,  and  so  has  been  unanimously 
rejected  as  utterly  contrary  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
guilds  stand.  No  alternative  has  as  yet  been  adopted  na- 
tionally by  the  guild  movement,  but  the  public  is  confronted 
with  the  very  interesting  prospect  of  the  National  Building 
Guild  and  its  regional  councils  and  local  committees  with 
their  big  reorganization,  entering  into  actual  competition  with 


the  private  contractor  for  construction  work  of  every  kind. 
Further  opportunity,  under  perhaps  more  trying  circum- 
stances, will  thus  be  offered  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of 
a  scheme  of  working  arrangements  by  which  many,  especially 
in  England,  are  placing  so  much  store.  "The  more  varied 
conditions  under  which  the  building  guild,  and  the  other 
guilds  which  are  just  beginning  to  spring  up  in  related  in- 
dustries, will  be  working  in  future  should  afford,"  according 
to  Mr.  Cole,  "the  opportunity  for  a  still  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  free  service  to  wage  labor 
as  a  means  both  to  higher  production  and  to  better  craftsman- 
ship and  to  coordination  of  the  work  of  hand  and  brain." 

A  STATEMENT  from  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives places  the  sum  of  the  wages  paid  by  railroads  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at 
$1,457,010,151.  That  is  54.44  per  cent  of  the  gross  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  roads.  This  compares  with  $1,707,- 
770,598,  or  62.29  Per  cent,  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  The  total  net  operating  income  of  the  railroads 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  $174,062,167.  On  the 
basis  of  the  first  six  months — balancing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employes  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  against  the 
reduction  in  wages  which  went  into  effect  July  I — the  rail- 
road wage  bill  for  1921  is  estimated  at  $2,914,000,000,  or 
$1,175,000,000  more  than  the  total  wages  paid  in  1917.  The 
report  states  further  that  figures  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  show  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  workers  employed  on  the  railroads  during  the  first  four 
months,  but  that  this  decrease  was  partially  counteracted  by 
increases  in  May  and  June. 

"FOR  ten  long  months  consumers  of  steel  have  been  'out 
on  strike'  against  longer  paying  war  prices  for  steel,  and 
Wall  Street  still  stubbornly  demands  that  war  prices  shall  be 
paid."  So  says  John  R.  Dunlap,  editor  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement, in  a  protest  against  what  he  deems  an  inhuman  and 
unnecessary  tie-up  in  the  steel  industry,  planned  "in  cold 
blood"  by  Wall  Street  interests.  Over  a  million  steel  work- 
ers have  been  summarily  discharged  and  supplies  have  been 
cut  off  in  order  to  force  steel  consumers  to  continue  to  pay- 
war  prices  "precisely  as  they  forced  Director  General  Hines, 
against  his  vigorous  public  protest,  to  pay  the  exorbitant  price 
of  $47  per  ton  for  steel  rails  and  all  other  steel  equipment  in 
proportion.  That  has  cost  the  railroads  and  the  tax  payers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — and  the  profits  sheets  of 
the  steel  companies  prove  it  conclusively."  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Dunlap  continues,  the  general  public  is  suffering  from  the 
unemployment  situation  aggravated  in  this  way.  Mr.  Dunlap 
declares  that  the  steel  combination,  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  "maintained  prices  high  enough  to  yield  them  net 
earnings  equal  to  exactly  78.6  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost 
of  their  entire  product — even  including  with  direct  labor 
costs  all  the  princely  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration and  all  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  salesmen  of 
its  numerous  subsidiary  companies." 

Figures  published  in  the  Iron  Age  for  September  22  give 
a  somewhat  different  collection  of  statistics.  They  state  that 
"finished  steel  is  now  37  per  cent  above  its  1913  average; 
building  materials  are  still  98  per  cent  above  their  1913  level ; 
'all  commodities,'  comprising  the  nine  groups  studied  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  are  52  per  cent  above 
1913.  The  only  items  below  steel  now  are  farm  products 
and  some  of  the  non-ferrous  metal — practically  all  being  raw 
materials.  .  .  .  Steel  prices  are  lower  today  with  relation 
to  inescapable  costs  that  they  were  before  1914."  The  writer 
of  the  article  maintains  that  steel  manufacture  is  harder  hit 
by  the  existing  abnormally  high  freight  rates  than  any  other 
commodity  because  of  the  necessity  of  assembling,  by  railroad 
transportation,  raw  materials  for  its  manufacture. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Some  Factors  in  Poverty 


A  WAVE  of  unemployment  such  as  the  present  one  al- 
ways   places    a    heavy    burden    upon    family    welfare 
agencies.     For  months  they  have  been  facing  the  situa- 
tion now   brought  out   in   the   unemployment   conference   in 
Washington.     Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  these  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  give  some  indication  of  the  role 
which  unemployment  and  other  problems  have  been  playing 
in  destitution. 

Frank  J.  Bruno,  general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Minneapolis,  points  out  that  the  first  result  of  the 
slacking  up  of  employment  is  not  to  throw  upon  the  societies 
a  load  of  able-bodied  unemployed  but  "of  relatively  unemploy- 
able." "The  physically  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the  bad  tem- 
pered, the  industrially  inefficient,  and  the  man  who  is  work- 
shy"  are,  he  says,  the  first  to  be  let  out.  He  states  further 
that  in  the  "series  of  years  ending  in  the  winter  of  1914  and 
1915  when  work  was  never  plentiful  enough  to  absorb  all 
workers,  the  margin  of  saving  in  money  and  in  physical  health 
and  strength  which  the  average  worker  could  accumulate  was 
small  and  when  unemployment  hit  him  he  succumbed  more 
promptly  than  in  the  present  period,  which  follows  a  series 
of  years  of  steady  work  and  fair  wages.  1  believe."  he  con- 
tinues, "for  the  series  of  years  ending  with  the  winter  of  1914- 
1915  there  was  a  certain  rough  but  steady  ratio  between  total 
unemployment  and  the  unemployment  reaching  social  service 
attention." 

Evidence,  moreover,  indicates  that  many  families  Tiave  been 
carrying  themselves  over  the  unemployment  crisis  with  savings 
accumulated  during  the  war  years.  Mr.  Bruno  states  for  ex- 
ample, that  "in  spite  of  the  too  easy  criticism  of  buying  silk 
shirts  and  automobiles  by  the  manual  labor  group  there  has 
been  a  real  increase  in  thrift  which  is  available  to  bridge  over 
an  unemployment  period."  Lawson  Purdy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  city,  com- 
ments that  "the  unemployed  as  a  class  had  laid  by  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  a  rainy  day,"  and  that  "they  were  in  a  position 
to  obtain  help  from  tradesmen,  'relatives,  and  friends  to  a  <1  •- 
gree  not  heretofore  possible."  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Welfare  Union  that  the  wage  earn- 
ers "have  met  the  situation  with  marked  self-respect  and  with 
real  earnestness  to  help  themselves  to  the  limit." 

Social  agencies  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  due  to  the  incidence  of  unemployment.  The  Montreal 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  commenting  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  its  city  some  months  ago 
to  give  no  more  relief  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to  unem- 
ployed men  even  though  they  were  married  men  and  families, 
hits  the  nub  of  this  situation  with  the  statement  that  much 
unemployment  is  not  inevitable,  "but  would  yield  to  a  better 
organization  of  industry ;  and  much  of  the  suffering  due  to  the 
unemployment  that  is  inevitable  would  yield  itself  to  a  better 
community  provision  for  such  misfortune."  John  B.  Daw- 
son,  former  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Montreal,  carries  this  a  step  farther.  "I  protest," 
he  says,  "against  the  idea  that  is  so  prevalent  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  inevitable  results  of  a  needless  maladjustment  in 
industry  should  be  shuffled  off  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  chari- 
table agencies  of  the  community." 

The  replies  from  the  organizations  indicate,  however,  that 
unemployment  is  simply  one  of  the  complex  causal  factors  in 
poverty.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Cleveland  that  "the  one  thing  we  are  sure 
of,  regarding  the  causes  of  poverty,  is  that  there  is  not' any 
one  cause  and  that  in  each  family  we  deal  with  there  is  usually 


such  a  combination  of  reasons  for  their  unfortunate  plight 
that  it  takes  considerable  study  upon  our  part  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  difficulty." 

An  analysis  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  organizations  for  a 
year  shows  that  in  their  experience  sickness  was  beyond  ques- 
tion the  predisposing  factor  in  poverty.  In  Cleveland,  53  per 
cent  of  the  families  cared  for  by  the  Associated  Charities  came 
to  the  organization  through  sickness,  death  or  some  physical 
or  mental  disability.  In  Philadelphia,  sickness  and  various 
forms  of  disability  are  the  outstanding  factors,  with  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  disease  predominant.  Although  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  city  does  not  keep 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
various  factors  of  dependency,  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  relief  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  of  the 
society  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  spent  on  relief 
for  persons  whose  dependency  was  immediately  due  to  death, 
sickness  or  desertion.  In  1918,"  this  was  86  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  spent  on  relief;  in  1919,  it  was  89  per  cent  and 
in  1920  it  rose  to  slightly  over  91  per  cent.  Anna  G.  Wil- 
liams, general  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Den- 
ver, writes  that  "there  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  the 
problem  is  sickness."  Of  i  ,007  families  handled  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  New  Orleans  sickness  is  cited  as 
a  contributing  cause  of  distress  in  443  cases.  Physical  dis- 
ability characterized  1,182  of  the  1,706  problems  presented  to 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Houston,  Tex.,  during  1920.  A 
study  of  the  first  thousand  families  under  the  "care  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Washington  shows  that  some  form  of 
illness  or  old  age  affected  15  per  cent  of  thes?  families.  Some 
other  physical  disability,  however,  affected  616  of  the  same 
families,  or  61  per  cent.  In  Washington,  it  was  found  that 
tuberculosis  was  the  immediate  factor  in  dependency  for  10 
per  cent  of  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties; in  New  Orleans,  for  192  out  of  1,007;  >n  Memphis,  for 
72  families  out  of  480  in  which  there  was  some  physical  dis- 
ability. 

Further  analysis  of  the  cases  indicates  that  serious  contrib- 
uting factors  in  poverty,  in  addition  to  sickness,  other  physi- 
cal disabilities  and  unemployment,  are  desertion  and  non-sup- 
port, and  widowhood.  Trailing  these  are  old  age,  mental  dis- 
abilities, maritial  difficulties  and  industrial  adjustments. 
Other  causal  factors  given  in  sporadic  instances  are  moral 
behavior,  intemperance,  lack  of  education  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  foreign-born. 

The  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis  cen- 
ters about  two  problems — the  non-support  and  the  desertion 
group,  and  the  illness  group.  Widowhood,  accute  illness  and 
desertion  are  the  chief  factors  for  a  condition  "below  the  sub- 
sistence level"  in  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago.  The  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Cleveland  lists  sixteen  primal  reasons 
for  application  for  help,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are 
widowhood,  40.1  per  cent;  sickness,  26.5  per  cent;  desertion 
and  non-support,  14.6  per  cent;  and  mental  disorder,  7.5  per 
cent.  Unemployment,  sickness  and  various  forms  of  mental 
disability,  and  desertion  and  non-support  were  by  far  the  out- 
standing problems  handled  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity. 

The  little  stress  placed  at  the  present  time  upon  intemper- 
ance as  a  contributing  factor  in  poverty  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing points  brought  out  by  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  Stock- 
ton Raymond,  general  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  states  that  "one  fact  stands  out  above  all 
others.  Intemperance,  under  prohibition,  has  been  a  decrees- 
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ing  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society."  It 
has  thus  been  possible  for  the  organization  "to  undertake  a 
great  amount  of  constructive  and  preventive  work  instead  of 
wasting  time  in  trying  to  alleviate  suffering  which  could  not 
fail  to  exist  under  such  an  evil  as  licensed  liquor  selling." 

One  of  the  most  marked  developments  among  family  wel- 
fare agencies  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  given  for 
relief.  Although  the  increase  in  cost  prices  has  played  a  part 
in  this,  fundamentally  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  bitter  concep- 
tion of  adequacy  in  relief  giving.  The  relief  given  by  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Minneapolis  has  shown  a  rising 
cresendo  of  $26,424.19  in  1918,  $41,080.28  in  1919,  and 
$54,566.13  in  1920.  Lawson  Purdy  states  that  in  New  York 
city  "there  had  been  with  us  as  elsewhere  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  relief  given."  Amelia  N.  Sears  of 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  writes  that  the  increase  in 
relief  given  by  that  organization  is  a  result  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of 
family  care  and  the  burden  of  caring  for  widows  on  the 
waiting  list  for  mothers'  pensions  and  widows  receiving  in- 
adequate mothers'  pensions.  This  last  group  cost  the  society 
$IOO,OOO  in  two  years.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  Orleans  that  their  phenomenal 
rise  in  relief  work  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  re- 
sult, not  only  of  increased  prices,  but  of  the  "growing  opinion 
that  adequate  nourishment  is  apt  to  prevent  sickness,  and  our 
society,  as  well  as  other  relief  agencies,  has  been  giving  ma- 
terial relief  more  abundantly  and  freely  than  before."  —Al- 
though the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston  is  not  primari- 
ly a  relief  agency,  Stockton  Raymond  states  that  it  has  been 
compelled  during  the  last  few  years  to  secure  large  sums  for 
relief,  accounted  for  both  by  the  increase  in  prices  and  "a 
tendency  toward  more  adequate  relief." 

A  consummation  wished  for  by  many  social  workers  is 
the  use  of  their  case  technique  for  the  solving  of  human  prob- 
lems where  dependency  may  not  be  the  chief  note.  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia,  has  predicted  that  social  work- 
ers may  some  day  even  hang  out  their  shingles.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a  new  type  of  person  is  coming  for  service  to  some  of 
the  organizations.  This  tendency  is  not  yet  so  pronounced 
as  to  be  more  than  a  straw  in  the  wind.  Frequently  it  is  the 
responsible  type  of  workman  whose  savings  have  been  de- 
pleted. C.  M.  Hubbard,  general  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association,  writes  that  "there  has  been  a  slow, 
almost  imperceptible  rise  in  one  type  of  family  handled.  Peo- 
ple are  coming  to  us  not  only  for  relief  but  for  service.  A 
lawyer  recently  referred  to  us  a  young  couple  who  had  ap- 
plied to  him  for  a  divorce.  He  felt  that  the  difficulty  Could 
be  settled  by  a  family  agency  rather  than  by  the  divorce 
court."  Lawson  Purdy  adds  that  "comment  has  been  made 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  the  type  of  people  seeking  our 
advice  has  been  distinctly  higher  than  in  the  past."  "Lately 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  type  of  client,"  states  Mabel 
Tibbott,  general  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Association  at  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  "in  that  more  of  the  self-respecting,  usually  in- 
dependent class  have  sought  the  special  sort  of  assistance 
needed  from  us."  From  Canada  we  hear  that  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Montreal  has  not  only  been  finding  a 
change  in  the  kind  of  person  coming  to  it  but  is  also  encourag- 
ing the  change.  In  a  given  month  only  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  families  cared  for  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleve- 
land received  material  relief.  In  an  endeavor  to  give  some  ex- 
planation for  the  change  which  has  taken  place  there,  Anna  B. 
Beattie  states:  "It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  social  work  is 
given  a  wider  publicity  and  those  families  not  in  dire  financial 
distress  come  to  know  that  they  can  get  the  social  service  they 
need  from  a  family  agency.  It  may  be  that  organizations 
such  as  ours  are  doing  better  work  and  spending  more  time 
on  family  and  social  readjustments  other  than  purely  economic 
ones."  P.  L.  B. 


-to  help  the  ex- service  man 
and  hi5  fomily  — 


ARMISTICE    DAV    OPENS    THE    1921    ROLL    CALL 

Statistics  of  Giving 

IN  the  course  of  an  investigation  to  determine  approximately 
how  much  money  is  now  being  given  in  this  country  for 
philanthropic  and  religious  purposes,  information  was  collected 
from  the  financial  federations  of  thirty-four  cities.  Nearly 
six  and  two-thirds  million  people  in  these  cities  raised  over 
eighteen  and  one-half  million  dollars,  with  an  average  per 
capita  contribution  to  these  federations  of  $2.81.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  measure  the  total  amounts  actually  contributed 
in  these  cities.  Few  of  the  federations  included  all  of  the 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  of  their  localities. 
From  statistics  gathered  concerning  the  amount  of  giving  to 
non-federated  philanthropies  in  these  cities,  I  should  estimate 
that  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  average  per 
capita  contribution  to  approximately  $4.  This,  it-  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  exclusive  of  all  contributions  to  churches  and 
other  strictly  religious  bodies  as  well  as  direct  gifts  to  the 
needy. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  of  these  cities  that  the 
federations  have  increased  the  amount  of  giving.  This  In- 
crease can  be  measured  in  part  by  definite  statistics  of  con- 
ditions before  and  after  the  inauguration  of  financial  feder- 
ations, and  in  part  by  the  estimates  of  men  who  have  been 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  each  locality  for  a 
period  of  years.  In  Akron,  O.,  this  increase  amounted  to  380 
per  cent,  in  Rochester,  to  2OO  per  cent,  in  Louisville,  to  150 
per  cent,  in  Cincinnati  and  Des  Moines  to  over  100  per  cent, 
and  in  St.  Paul,  to  70  per  cent.  One  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  federations  has  been  greatly  to  increase  the  number 
of  contributors. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  has  been  given  by  the 
wealthy?  Only  a  few  cities  have  classified  their  contributors 
by  the  amount  contributed,  but  the  statistics  from  Akron, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  Louisville,  Rochester 
and  Minneapolis  are  significant.  For  these  cities  a  study  was 
made  for  both  the  contributions  over  $100  and  those  over 
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$1,000,  covering  the  percentage  which  those  contributing  these 
sums  formed  of  the  total  number  of  contributors  as  compared 
with  the  percentage  which  these  gifts  formed  of  the  total 
amount  raised.  This  study  clearly  showed  that  the  chief 
support  of  the  federated  philanthropies,  at  least  in  these 
cities,  still  comes  predominantly  from  the  wealthy.  Thus, 
although  the  contributions  of  $IOO  and  over  formed  in  every 
instance  less  than  7  per  cent  and  in  three  cities  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  contributions,  they  comprised 
from  four-ninths  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  amount 
raised.  While  the  contributions  of  $1,000  and  over  formed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  number  of  contributions — being 
less  than  I  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  every  instance  and 
in  Akron  falling  as  low  as  two  one-hundredths  of  I  per  cent 
—the  amount  of  their  contributions  ranged  from  approxi- 
mately one-quarter,  as  in  Plainfield,  to  over  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  contributed  in  Minneapolis  and  Rochester. 

The  expenses  of  administration  rarely,  if  ever,  run  above  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  contributed.  In  Louisville,  where  the 
central  body  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  the  expense  is  9.4 
per  cent;  in  Dayton,  O,,  5.9  per  cent;  in  Erie,  Pa.,  2.O  per 
cent;  in  Minneapolis,  2.3  per  cent;  in  Cleveland,  3.3  per 
cent;  in  Rochester,  5.5  per  cent;  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  2.4  per- 
cent ;  and  in  the  Oranges,  7.4  per  cent. 

The  figures  as  a  whole  furnish  statistical  proof  that  financial 
federations  have  widened  the  bases  of  support  of  local  charities, 
have  increased  the  sums  given  and  have  cut  down  the  ex- 
penses of  raising  funds.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TI 

CITY                           Co 
Denver    Cal 

I 

TO  FINANCIAL  FEDERA- 
ONS  IN   1920 

TOTAL                                PER  CAPITA 
NTRIBUTIONS      POPULATION         GIFTS 

$134,000                   256,OOO                  $   .52 
6o,OOO                     7I,OOO                        .85 
75,OOO                     46,000                      1.63 
201,000                   I26,OOO                      1.  6O 
1  338,000                  235,000                      1.90 

3,000                11,000                  .27 
130,000              121,000               1.07 
70,000               48,000               1.46 
2,454,000              994,000                2.47 
78,000                92,000                  .85 
197,000              138,000                1.43 
22,000                49,poo                  .45 
59,000                57,000                1.04 
428,000                62,000                6.90 
'1,073,000              381,000                2.82 
550,000              235,000                2.34 
800,000              324,000                2.16 
45,000                78,000                  .58 
108,000                28,000                3.86 
335,000              100,000                3.35 
370,000              507,000                  .65 
22,000                45,000                  .49 
92,000                39,ooo                2.38 
1,165,000              296,000                3.94 
89,000                26,000                3.42 
1,220,000              208,000                5.67 
1,980,000              401,000                4.69 
4,370,000              797,ooo                5.48 
459,000              153,000                3.00 
1,025,000                24,000              42.71 
60,000                61,000                  .66 
346,000                93,000                3.72 
40,000                20,000    ,            2.00 
'162,000              457,ooo                  .35 

South  Bend,   Ind  

Des  Moines,  la.   . 

Emporia,   Kas         .    .  . 

New  Bedford,   Mass.    .  .  . 
Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,    Mich  

Flint    Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   .  .  . 

Lansing,   Mich  

Saginaw,   Mich  

Minneapolis,   Minn  
St.  Paul,   Minn  

Kansas   City,   Mo 

St.  Joseph,   Mo  

Plainfield    N.  J 

The  Oranges,  N.  J  
Buffalo    N    Y 

Elmira,  N.  Y  

Jamestown    N    Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Rome,  N.  Y  

Akron     O     

Cleveland    O. 

Dayton,    O  

Oklahoma    City,    Okla.... 
Erie    Pa 

Parkersburg,  W.   Va.    .  .  . 

$18,560,000           6,609,000              $2.81 

')      1921. 
')      1918-19. 
The    federations,    with   the    exception    of    Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    Minne- 
apolis  and   Rochester,   appropriated   their    funds   exclusively   for   local   pro- 
jects.     The    fund    in    Middletown,    O.,    was   devoted,    not   to    the    mainte- 
nance of  existing  institutions,  but   to   buildings   and   capital  improvements 
in   various  civic   enterprises. 

The  Bar  Adopts  Legal  Aid 

THE  action  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  amending  its  constitution,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  provide  for  a  standing  committee  on  legal 
aid  work  will  prove  of  enduring  importance.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  social  work  in  the  United  States  know  that  the 
relatively  young  group  of  agencies  called  legal  aid  organi- 
zations afford  the  best  means,  thus  far  developed,  for  securing 
to  the  poorer  persons  in  the  larger  cities  the  legal  advice  and 
assistance  which  they  need  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Social  workers  also  know  that  an  efficient  legal  aid  organi- 
zation gives  them  a  measure  of  cooperation  in  solving  prob- 
lems which  involve  a  legal  aspect  which  is  more  helpful, 
more  expe~rt,  and  more  sympathetic  than  they  have  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  For  such  reasons  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  importance  that  the  legal  aid  organizations  should 
become  firmly  established  and  well  recognized  everywhere. 

What  is  not  so  generally  recognized  is  that  the  legal  aid 
movement  has  existed  in  this  country  without  being  responsible 
to  any  suitable  guardian.  It  grew  up,  one  might  say,  without 
parents  and  remained  an  orphan  until  this  year.  It  developed 
as  a  result  of  local  impulses.  Each  society  was  controlled  by 
some  kind  of  local  body,  as  a  board  of  directors,  an  organized 
charity,  a  director  of  public  welfare,  but  the  work  as  a 
national  undertaking  came  under  the  leadership  of  nobody. 
The  legal  aid  societies,  being  keenly  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
made  certain  efforts  to  supply  the  need  by  organizing  them- 
selves into  a  national  alliance  but  this  was  as  weak  as  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  our  national  history  and  met 
the  same  fate.  The  natural  leader  for  this  work  was  ob- 
viously the  organized  bar,  but  with  certain  minor  exceptions 
the  bar  as  an  organized  body  took  no  interest  in  the  legal 
aid  work.  Many  individual  lawyers  and  judges  gave  great 
assistance  but  the  profession  in  its  organized  capacity  did  not 
understand  and  therefore  gave  no  heed. 

Legal  aid  work  was  therefore  in  a  precarious  position  and 
the  war  demonstrated  that  some  better  and  more  permanent 
form  of  relationship  was  imperative.  Legal  aid  work  has 
been  called  the  work  of  young  lawyers  and  so  it  was.  With 
the  outbreak  of  war  many  of  the  legal  aid  attorneys  left  their 
work  for  the  army.  The  whole  movement  suffered  a  setback 
which  has  not  yet  been  overcome.  There  was  no  properly 
responsible  body  to  provide  in  the  emergency  the  needed 
leadership  and  support.  As  a  result  there  was  lost  one  agency 
for  public  service  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  plain 
people  in  the  larger  cities  all  over  the  country  and  which 
therefore  could  have  rendered  unique  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  Red  Cross  in  explaining  to  en- 
listed men  their  rights  under  the  Allowance  and  Allotment 
Act  and  the  Civil  Relief  Act.  Had  the  legal  aid  organizations 
been  kept  strong  and  given  proper  leadership  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  exploitation  of  legal  advice  to  soldiers, 
sailors  and  their  dependents  would  have  been  eliminated,  ork 
better  still,  prevented.  This  statement  is  justified  by  the 
record  of  what  the  Boston  and  New  York  legal  aid  societies 
were  able  to  do  despite  their  handicaps. 

Now  that  the  American  Bar  Association  has  set  the  stand- 
ard and  has  taken  legal  aid  work  in  under  its  shield  it  is 
reasonable  to  predict  that  legal  aid  work  will  pass  safely 
through  this  crisis  in  its  career.  The  action  of  the  Bar 
Association  is  not  a  transitory  thing.  That  body  amended 
its  constitution  so  that  its  legal  aid  committee  should  be 
recognized  as  one  of  its  permanent  committees  appointed  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  requirement  each  year.  The  fostering 
of  legal  aid  work  thus  becomes  a  recognized  bar  association 
activity,  ranking  in  importance  with  grievance  committee 
work,  efforts  to  reform  procedure,  selection  of  judges,  and 


so  on. 

Boston,  Mass. 


REGINALD  HERER  SMITH. 


Labor  in  Literature 


THE  last  of  the  books  listed 
is  the  first  in  interest  and  in 
importance.  The  Labor  In- 
ternational Handbook  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  expressions  of  the 
most  mature  trade  union  movement 
anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  a  co- 
operative effort  produced  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  R.  Palme  Dutt 
of  the  Labor  Research  Department. 
The  contributors  are  all  well  known, 
Norman  Angell  leads  the  columns, 
and  after  him  one  finds  such  names 
as  R.  Page  Arnot,  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford,  Erskine  Childers  and  R.  W. 
Postgate.  Many  of  these  writers 
are  far  more  radical  than  is  the 
ordinary  British  trade  unionist. 
Childers  is  one  of  the  most  ir- 
reconcilable of  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
Others  have  inclined  toward  com- 
munism. The  significant  thing  is 
that  the  British  laborites  have  been 
able  to  use  their  scholarship  and 
to  disregard  differences  of  per- 
sonal opinion  in  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  extant  in- 
ternational handbooks.  That  is 
important.  It  testifies  to  the  intel- 
lectual vitality  of  the  British  Labor 
Party.  The  scope  of  the  book  and 
its  admirable  scholarship  bear  fur- 
ther witness  to  the  seriousness  of 

the  British  trade  unionist's  interest  in  international  affairs.  The 
peace  treaties,  international  government — including  the  League  of 
Nations — economic  conditions  after  the  war,  Russia,  Ireland, 
India  and  Egypt,  problems  of  racial  conflict,  the  constitution  of 
the  British  Empire,  British  foreign  policy,  international  social- 
ism, international  trade  unionism,  and  international  cooperation 
are  the  chief  subjects  presented.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to 
find  in  such  brief  compass  so  inclusive  and  so  competent  a 
presentation  of  the  affairs  so  germane  to  the  interest  of  the 
responsible  citizens  of  every  country. 

Frank  Watts,  lecturer  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Manchester,  is  the  author  of  the  admirable  Introduction  to  the 
Psychological  Problems  of  Industry.  In  this  book  Mr.  Watts 
sums  up  simply  and  lucidly  the  wealth  of  psychological  research 
bearing  upon  industry.  With  competent  scholarship  he  applies 
the  method  of  the  psychologist  to  a  number  of  the  outstanding 
industrial  problems.  He  discusses  the  more  familiar  questions 
such  as  fatigue  and  efficiency,  vocational  selection  and  scientific 
management.  He  is,  however,  most  interesting  in  his  resolution 
of  the  greater  problem  of  unrest  to  psychological  terms.  It  is 
not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  review  to  quote  any  of  the 
illuminating  passages  of  his  chapter  on  this  subject.  The  theory 
he  sets  forth  is,  however,  a  fine  statement  of  the  procedure  the 
late  Carleton  Parker  followed  in  his  classic  study  of  the  hop 
workers  of  California.  Any  one  wishing  to  understand  some 
of  the  realities  behind  the  present  class  struggle  will  find  stimu- 
lation in  Mr.  Watts'  book. 

Professor  Hazard  of  Cornell  University  has  compressed  a 
decade  of  investigation  into  The  Organization  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  before  1875.  As  the  title  in- 
dicates, her  study  is  narrowly  restricted.  That  has  not,  how- 
ever, detracted  in  any  way  from  the  interest  and  the  significance 
of  the  book.  This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  research  which 
is  sorely  needed  in  the  United  States  if  the  backgrounds  of 
American  industry  are  ever  to  be  understood. 

Professor  Knight's  treatise  on  Risk,  Uncertainty  and  Profit 
is  one  of  the  essays  in  economics  accorded  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  prize.  It  is  a  study  in  economic  theory.  Mr.  Knight 
distinguishes  between  risk,  which  is  calculable,  and  uncertainty, 
which  is  not,  and  devotes  his  attention  to  tracing  the  relation 
of  these  factors  to  industrial  production  and  to  social  progress. 
Although  abstract  his  work  is  related  intimately,  but  not  always 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO    THE    PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL PROBLEMS  OF   INDUSTRY 
By  Frank  Watts.     Macmillan  Co.     240  pp.  Price, 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.52. 

INDUSTRIAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  John  R.  Commons.  Macmillan  Co.  425  pp. 
Price,  $3-00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOOT  AND 
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before  1875 

By  Blanche  Evans  Hazard.  Harvard  University 
Press.  293  pp.  Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the 
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RISK,  UNCERTAINTY  AND   PROFIT 

By  Frank  Hyneman  Knight.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
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explicitly,  to  many  of  the  current 
proposals  for  social  change.  Prob- 
lems as  far  apart  as  those  presented 
by  consumers'  cooperation,  guild 
socialism  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance are  ^11  simplified  by  an  accur- 
ate separation  of  the  uncertainty 
and  of  risk.  His  book  ought  ac- 
cordingly to  be  useful  to  many  who 
will  not  agree  with  all  his  con- 
clusions but  who  will  find  in  his 
painstaking  work  light  to  throw 
upon  their  own  more  practical 
problems. 

Industrial  Government  is  a  col- 
lection of  studies  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons. During  the  summer  of  1919 
a  number  of  students  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  visited 
factories  which  showed  character- 
istic forms  of  industrial  govern- 
ment. The  visits  and  the  inquiries 
made  at  that  time  afforded  the 
material  which  went  into  this  book. 
The  students  responsible  for  the 
writing  of  the  various  chapters  are 
credited  with  their  work.  In  this 
Professor  Commons  differs  from 
some  other  industrial  historians  of 
note  who  do  not  deem  it  desirable 
to  mention  specifically  the  work 
done  by  their  assistants.  This 
generous  treatment  is  in  accord  with  sound  literary  tradition. 

The  value  of  the  chapters  describing  different  experiments 
made  by  industrial  managers  varies  quite  as  much  as  do  the 
experiments.  Professor  Commons'  own  conclusion  from  the  com- 
posite study  is  in  part  summed  up  as  follows:  "Capitalism  can 
cure  itself,  for  it  is  not  the  blind  force  that  socialists  supposed; 
and  not  the  helpless  plaything  of  demand  and  supply,  but  it  is 
management.  And  the  greatest  self-cure  that  it  needs  today  is 
security  of  the  job,  for  it  is  the  insecurity  of  jobs  that  is  the 
breeder  of  socialism,  of  anarchism,  of  the  restrictions  of  trade 
unionism,  and  a  menace  to  capitalism,  the  nation  and  even 
civilization."  The  book  has  interest  for  those  who  want  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  representative  in- 
dustrial managers  during  the  summer  of  1919.  It  needs  as  a 
companion  volume  the  story  of  what  is  passing  through  the 
same  minds  today. 

Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths  is  the  formal  history  of  the 
attitude  of  President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  toward  the  bolshevist  experiment  in  Russia. 
With  the  collaboration  of  William  English  Walling,  Mr. 
Gompers  presents  the  record  of  testimony  to  bulwark  his  well 
known  opposition  to  sovietism. 

Leo  Pasvolsky,  author  of  The  Economics  of  Communism,  is 
also  not  a  communist.  His  book,  however,  has  more  of  the 
aspect  of  an  inquiry  and  less  that  of  the  debater's  brief  which 
perhaps  Mr.  Gompers'  position  made  necessary.  The  Economics 
of  Communism  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  economic  or- 
ganization of  Russia  under  the  Soviet  Government.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Pasvolsky  seems  to  carry  an  open  mind  even  to  that 
vexed  issue  detracts  in  no  wise  from  the  force  of  his  conclusions 
or  from  the  grace  of  his  argument. 

Morris  Hillquit,  the  well  known  Socialist  leader  and  historian 
of  socialism  in  the  United  States,  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  attempting  to  analyze  the  current  of  socialist  theory, 
From  Marx  to  Lenin.  Mr.  Hillquit  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  parliamentary  Socialists  in  this  country  and 
his  opposition  to  the  kind  of  revolutionary  theory  which  found 
expression  in  the  Moscow  government  is  not  new.  After  tracing 
the  wanderings  of  the  revolutionaries  of  various  faith  he  arrives 
at  the  hope  that  the  international  solidarity  of  Socialists  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  World  War  may  be  restored. 

WILLIAM    L.   CHENERY. 


The  Season's  Books 
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•  E  never  shall  rest  con- 
tent until  every  child  has 
his  chance  in  home, 

school  and  public  library  to  browse 

among    the    best    books    and    thus 
draw  himself  out  to  new  strength 

and  new  vision."  Frederick  G.  Melcher,  chairman  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  Committee,  states  this  as  the  very  essence  of 

the  movement  for  more  and  "better"  books  for  children.  The 
third  week  in  November  has  become  the  annual  occasion  for 
focusing  attention  of  the  public  on  children's  reading.  So  it  is 
that  at  this  time  of  the  year  parents,  women's  clubs,  churches, 
children,  bookstores,  libraries,  story-tellers,  authors  and  illus- 
trators of  children's  books  all  unite  on  a  common  ground,  the 
reading  welfare  of  the  child. 

Though  the  mothers  and  fathers  are  the  ones  most  vitally  in- 
terested, the  library's  part  is  a  large  one,  called  upon  as  it  is  by 
all  the  groups  and  organizations  throughout  the  village,  town  or 
city  for  advice  as  to  "what  books  for  the  home."  Lists  are  com- 
piled and  given  out,  exhibits  prepared,  programs  suggested  and 
source  material  obtained.  The  contribution  of  the  women's  clubs 
is  the  drawing  of  the  mothers  and  teachers  into  a  more  discrim- 
inating study  of  the  book  field  for  children.  The  November 
programs  of  the  clubs  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  practically  all  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  child's  reading. 
The  churches  during  this  period  emphasize  the  power  of  books 
in  the  enrichment  of  home  life  and  the  schools  help  the  children 
to  take  an  active  part  in  their  own  Book  Week.  In  one  state  this 
month,  16,000  children  are  each  writing  a  composition  on  books 
and  the  state  board  of  education  is  issuing  prizes. 
But  what  is  there  in  the 

autumn   output   to   open   up   to 

the    boy    or    girl    any    of    the 

avenues   toward   civic  life;   any 

understanding  of  the  national- 
ities with  which  we  have  been 

brought     into     closer     contact 

since  the  war;  of  the  Negroes, 

neighbors  of  the  children  of  the 

South ;     of     the     problems     of 

health,    sanitation,    disease;    of 

war  and  peace,  of  the  neighbor 

liness  of  nations;  of  the  rela- 
tion between  employer  and 

worker    and    the    makings    for 

harmony  in  industry? 

There  are  a  number  of  such 

books    this    autumn,    interesting 

in  their  subject  matter  and  em- 
phasized by  their  illustrations. 

The    output,    indeed,    seems    to 

grow   larger   each   year.     Miss 

Alice   M.   Jordan   told   of  such 

books  last  year  in  the  SURVEY 

for   November  27.     This  year, 

especially     interesting     is     the 

tendency  to  put  the  Negro  in  a 

different  light  before  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation,  and 

particularly  to  have  the  Negro 

children     learn     to     know     the 

heroes  of  their  own  race  and  to 

see  their  own  dark  skinned  fel- 
low creatures  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  stories  whether 

they  be  fairies  or  "really  true" 

folk    of   history.     The    starting 

of  a  magazine  for  Negro  chil- 
dren [see  the  SURVEY  for  April 

2]  was  one  of  the  achievements 

of    1920    and    this    year    brings 

Mrs.  Haynes"  Unsung  Heroes, 


Children 

By  Marian  Cutter 


OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  BOOKSHOP 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 


the    first   book   of    its   kind   to   be^ 
published    for   children. 

Health  organizations  have  pro- 
duced a  large  literature  for  chil- 
dren, obviously  propaganda,  but, 
especially  in  the  plays,  they  have 
formed  a  method  of  getting  across  in  appealing  fashion  the  story 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  cleanliness  and  good  habits  as  a 
future  investment. 

The  Child  Health  Organization  and  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  have  taken  the  lead  in  publishing  intriguing 
health  stories  for  children — some  of  which  have  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  not  only  have  thousands  of  copies  been  distributed  but 
also  there  has  been  a  large  sale.  The  most  recent  of  the  publica- 
tions in  this  field  is  Happy's  Calendar  for  1921-1922  written'by 
Cliff  Goldsmith,  illustrated  .by  Jessie  Gillespie  and  published  by 
the  Child  Health  Organization.  It  goes  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac one  better  in  its  clever  nonsense  rhymes  and  its  droll 
illustrations.  For  instance,  here  are  some  of  the  apt  sayings  of 
"Happy":  "Sleep  with  your  windows  open  and  your  mouth  shut"; 
"green  apples  are  the  fruit  of  all  evil";  "cry  over  spilled  milk"; 
"eat  your  wild  oats  now";  "forget  lolly-pops — if  you  must  eat 
paint,  eat  good  paint";  "the  quality  of  bean  soup  is  not  strained"; 
"when  it  rains,  wear  tires." 

The  health  play  is  having  a  wide  vogue.  The  Magic  Oat 
Field  and  the  Wonderful  Window,  by  Eleanor  Glendower 
Griffith,  also  published  by  the  Child  Health  Organization,  are 
illustrations.  They  wave  a  fairy  wand,  summoning  elves  and 
witches  and  other  sprites  from  never-never-land  to  their  assis- 
tance. The  field  of  the  grade  reader  has  further  been  drawn 

upon  by  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  Story  of  Rosy 
Cheeks  and  Strong  Heart  by 
J.  Mae  Andress  and  Annie 
Turner  Andress  is  intended  as 
a  health  reader  for  the  third 
grade.  In  it  are  such  charac- 
ters as  the  Grimy-joes,  Sir 
Cleanliness,  Fairy  Fresh  Air 
and  Daddy  Exercise. 

Among  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  season's  books  with  a 
social  message  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Story  of  Mankind,  by 
Hendrik  van  Loon  (Boni  and 
Liveright)  traces  briefly  the 
important  steps  in  the  advance 
of  social  progress  from  prehis- 
toric times  to  our  present 
civilization.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  AncierK  Man, 
published  last  year,  already 
know  the  able  and  direct  way 
in  which  Dr.  van  Loon  brings 
vital  topics  in  their  proportion- 
al value  within  the  grasp  of  the 
child's  intelligence.  The  story 
tells  about  the  beginnings  of 
early  civilization ;  of  Greece's 
experiment  in  self-government, 
and  the  origin  of  the  theater 
in  Attica;  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  rise  of  the 
church  and  the  spread  of  Mo- 
hammedanism; the  feudal  sys- 
tem; chivalry;  of  the  medieval 
city  and  medieval  self-govern- 
ment and  trade;  of  the  age  of 
expansion,  when  people  became 
"no  longer  contented  to  be 
the  audience  and  sit  still  while 
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the  emperor  and  the  pope  told  them  what  to  do  and  what  to 
think";  of  the  mercantile  system;  of  the  great  reaction,  when 
"they  tried  to  assure  the  world  an  era  of  peace  by  suppressing 
all  new  ideas,"  when  'they  made  the  police-spy  the  highest  func- 
tionary in  the  state  and  soon  the  prisons  of  all  countries  were 
.filled  with  those  who  claimed  that  people  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves  as  they  see  fit";  of  the  growth  of  national  inde- 
pendence which  was  too  strong  to  be  governed  in  this  way; 
and  of  colonial  expansion  and  war. 

"And  the  moral  of  the  story,"  says  Dr.  van  Loon,  "is  a  simple 
one.  The  world  is  in  dreadful  need  of  men  who  will  assume 
the  new  leadership — who  will  have  the  courage  of  their  own 
visions  and  who  will  recognize  clearly  that  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  have  to  learn  an  entirely  new  system 
of  seamanship." 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  sketches 
made  by  the  author,  who  explains  that  these  were  "drawn  for 
children  and  their  ideas  of  art  are  very  different  from  those  of 
their  parents."  There  is  also  an  excellent  historical  reading 
list  for  children. 

Elizabeth  Ross  Haynes  has  written  for  children,  and 
especially  for  Negro  children,  a  group  of  stories  about  the 
lives  of  well  known  men  and  women  of  African  blood — 
Unsung  Heroes  (Dubois  and  DilL) — who  achieved  the  regard 
of  their  fellowmen  through  service  or  natural  talent  and  hard 
work.  The  book  tells  of  the  work  of  Harriet  Tubman  in  free- 
ing her  people  from  slavery  during  the  Civil  War;  of  Sojourner 
Truth,  who  helped  to  win  suffrage  for  her  sex;  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  his  great  educational  work  among  his  people, 
and  of  other  Negro  men  and  women  who  overcame  trie  handi- 
caps of  their  birth.  The  book  was  inspired  by  reading  the  life 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  whose  epitah  has  been  written  in  his 
own  words:  "Do  not  judge  me  by  the  heights  to  which  I  may 
have  risen,  but  by  the  depths  from  which  I  have  come." 

Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a 
fairy-tale  by  Beatrice  Slayton  Herben,  M.  D.,  which  binds  to- 
gether a  group  of  health  rhymes  and  jingles  written  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Public  School  Fifteen  in  New  York.  One  of  these  is 
the  story  of  a  naughty  germ: 

Once   there  was  a  naughty  germ 

That  had   no  place   to  go, 
But  soon  it  found  a  hollow  tooth 
And  there  began  to  grow. 

Other  germs  soon  thought  they'd  call, 

And  in  that  tooth  did  stay, 
No  toothbrush   e'er  disturbed   their   rest 

Nor  drove  those  germs  away. 

So  in  that  selfsame  hollow  tooth 

Their  mischief  was  begun; 
But  oh!   at  last  the  dentist  came 

And  then  how  they  did  run! 

So  brush  your  teeth  with  dental  cream, 

And  to  the  dentist  go; 
'Twill  help  to  keep  the  germs  away 

And  save  your  teeth,  you  know. 

Modern  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Health,  by  Mary  S.  Havi- 
land  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.),  will  be  particularly  useful  to  teach- 
ers. Miss  Haviland,  who  is  the  research  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association,  has  carefully  planned  the  three  vol- 
ume series,  two  volumes  of  which  have  now  been  published.  The 
method  chosen  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  in  healthy  living  is 
the  simple  telling  of  facts  through  informal  talks  with  Paul 
and  Ruth.  Each  chapter  is  a  complete  incident  with  its  unit 
of  information,  and  at  the  close  questions  and  suggestions  are 
grouped  unter  the  headings,  Things  to  Remember  and  Things 
to  Think  About.  The  primer  is  entitled  The  Most  Wonderful 
House  in  the  World,  and  covers  the  mechanical  working  and 
hygiene  of  the  body.  Book  One  is  called  The  Play  House  and 
in  the  play  house  built  just  for  Paul  and  Ruth  they  discover 
how  many  things  should  be  considered  in  building  and  keeping 
a  home.  Book  Two,  which  will  deal  with  hygiene,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring. 

The  Old  Mines  Secret,  by  Edna  Turpin  (Macmillan  Co.), 
carries  the  thought  of  community  cooperation  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  village  during  the  war.  It  is  written  for  girls  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  years  of  age. 


Plays  and  Games 

PRODUCING  AMATEUR  ENTERTAINMENTS 

By  Helen  Ferris.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    266  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  Girls'  Clubs,  is  an  invaluable  store- 
house, not  only  of  information  but  of  inspiration  as  well,  for 
any  one  who  is  looking  for  help  (and  who,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, is  not?)  in  suggestions  either  for  a  party  or  for  an  enter- 
tainment to  raise  money. 

Specifically,  Miss  Ferris  gives  definite  directions  for  stage 
"stunts"  such  as  The  Man  Who  Shops  for  His  Wife;  adapta- 
tions from  popular  newspaper  cartoons  such  as  Oh,  Man!  and 
Powerful  Katrinka;  piano  stunts;  take-off  movies;  magician  bur- 
lesques; various  popular  songs  acted  or  adapted;  tableaux;  an 
amateur  circus;  minstrel  shows.  That  the  material  given  is 
thoroughly  servicable  and  practical  may  best  be  proved  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that,  because  our  office  boy  asked  to  borrow  the  book 
for  an  evening  party,  this  review  is  somewhat  belated. 

Besides  the  party  stunts  will  be  found  chapters  helpful  to 
girls  clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  Americanization  groups,  etc.,  that  wish 
to  demonstrate  in  some  dramatic  and  popular  form  their  own 
organization  activities.  There  are  helpful  chapters  on  publicity 
and  one  on  Putting  the  Program  On  and  Over,  and  an  excellent 
list  of  sources  where  further  suggestions  as  to  programs  may  be 
found. 

But  valuable  and  suggestive  as  the  various  stunts  and  pro- 
grams are  in  themselves — and  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  the/ 
product  of  a  rich  and  varied  practical  experience — the  book 
makes  an  equally  valuable  contribution  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
qualities  of  imagination  and  creative  adaptiveness — the  intangible 
values  that  make  recreation  what  we  social  workers  are  so  fond 
of  characterizing  as  "constructive." 

Those  of  us  who  are  so  busy  doing  things  that  we  have  no 
time  left  for  passing  on  useful  information  concerning  things 
done  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  a  writer  like  Miss  Ferris  who 
has  assembled  for  us  all  such  necessary  material  in  an  attractive, 
orderly  and  best  of  all,  an  inspiring  form. 

ETHEL  HOBART. 

THE  STAR-CHILD  AND  OTHER  PLAYS 

By    Rita    Benton.      The    Writers'    Publishing    Co.      143    pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

The  essential  quality  of  a  play  to  be  given  by  children  is  sim- 
plicity— of  action,  of  setting,  and  of  emotional  appeal.  This 
is  equally  true  of  plays  suitable  for  acting  by  the  more  un- 
sophisticated of  our  foreign-born  residents,  whose  love  of  dra- 
matic expression  is  frequently  difficult  to  gratify  with  a  play 
which  will  convey  the  impression  of  reality.  For  workers  with 
either  of  these  groups,  this  volume  will  prove  a  joy.  Miss 
Benton's  settlement  experience  is  evident  in  the  eight  plays  in  it, 
all  adapted  from  stories  or  poems,  which  have  been  acted  by 
children  with  the  simplest  of  settings  and  costumes,  and  with 
a  minimum  number  of  rehearsals.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  themes  or  in  the  treatment  which  would  limit  them  to 
child  actors  alone,  and  the  peasants,  medieval  kings  and  beg- 
gars, and  the  arabs  who  make  the  characters  of  the  majority 
of  the  plays,  are  equally  suited  to  older  players.  The  plays 
are  varied  in  subject  and  in  dramatic  quality,  but  all  of  them 
have  a  simple,  direct  dramatic  appeal  which  makes  them  dis- 
tinctly "plays  that  will  act"  and  not  merely  pleasant  reading. 
The  book  contains  brief  but  adequate  stage  directions  and  ex- 
cellent photographs  which  are  better  than  many  pages  of  cos- 
tume description.  AGNES  MURRAY  CHAMBERLAYNE. 

GAMES— SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  HOME 

By   George    O.    Draper.     Association   Press.      143   pp.   Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

This  is  a  well  arranged  handbook  of  over  three  hundred  games 
to  be  used  in  directed  recreation.  Games,  grouped  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  players,  for  school  room,  school  yard,  for 
home  and  church,  sociables,  athletic  meets  and  festivals  are 
described  in  English  that  is  easy  to  follow.  The  compiler  has 
been  successful  in  finding  games  fpr  which  the  equipment  for 
playing  is  simple.  A  convenient  volume  for  the  play  director. 


AUTUMN    BOOKS 
in  the  S  O  C  I  A  L   FIELD 


SUGGESTION  AND  AUTOSUGGESTION 

By  Charles  Baudouin.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     349  pp.     Price, 

$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.70. 
MAN'S  UNCONSCIOUS  SPIRIT 

By  Wilfrid  Lay.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    337  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS,  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS 

By  Andre  Tridon.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     160  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 
MYSTICISM,  FREUDIANISM  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Knight  Dunlap.    C.  V.  Mosby  Co.     173  pp.     Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
THE  MIND  OF  A  WOMAN 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.  D.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    120  pp.  Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

By  Stewart  Paton.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     465  pp.     Price, 

$7.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $7.90. 
MIND  AND  WORK 

By  Charles  S.  Myers.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     175  pp.     Price, 

$1.75;  by  ma.il  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.85. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

By  Frederick  Tracy.     Macmillan  Co.     246  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.15. 
PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHIATRY 

By  C.  B.  Burr.     F.  A.  Davis  Co.     269  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  FEELING 

By  Charles  Platt.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    290  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

Professor  Baudouin,  in  his  description  and  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  so-called  New  Nancy  School,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof.  Emile  Coue,  has  given  us  a  very  thought-provoking 
book.  Without  any  necessity  for  a  full  and  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  Freudian  doctrines,  the  unbiased  student  and  observer 
sees  in  a  judicious  application  of  the  principles  brought  to  light 
by  the  psychoanalysts  a  very  worth-while  addition  to  existing 
means  for  influencing  human  thought  and  behavior. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  psychoanalytic  treatment  avail- 
able for  the  thousands  of  children  and  adults  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it  because  they  cannot  afford  the  time  nor  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  this  procedure.  At  Nancy,  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Freudian  psychology  are  employed  in  a  much 
more  practical  manner  than  is  possible  through  a  strict  psycho- 
analysis. The  patient  is  shown  by  means  of  some  rather  simple 
experiments  the  power  and  worth  of  auto-suggestion,  and  is 
trained  in  the  use  of  this  power  for  the  guidance  of  his  own 
conduct  and  in  overcoming  certain  debilitating  nervous  symptoms. 
The  place  of  the  unconscious,  a  storehouse  of  energies"  and  pos- 
sibilities as  well  as  the  source  of  certain  inhibitions  and  draw- 
backs to  mental  health,  is  fully  emphasized. 

The  procedure  as  practiced  by  Professor  Coue  ought  to  prove 
particularly  useful  in  free  clinic  practice  where  the  time  ele- 
ment is  such  an  important  factor.  By  means  of  a  very  simple 
experimental  procedure,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  patient, 
and  this  applies  to  very  young  children,  to  realize  more  fully 
the  latent  powers  within  him  and  in  this  manner  to  achieve  a 
greater  conscious  control  of  his  instinctive  trends.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  mental  medicine.  The  trans- 
lation, by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul,  is  unusually  well  done. 

In  his  new  addition  to  his  series  of  expositions  of  psycho- 
analysis, Man's  Unconscious  Spirit,  Lay  attempts  to  explain 
the  spiritualistic  movement  on  the  basis  of  Freudian  psychology. 
Why  an  entire  book  was  needed  to  achieve  this  end,  in  view  of 
the  author's  printed  books,  does  not  appear  from  the  text. 


Tridon  has  again  written  a  book  reflecting  his  really  remark- 
able journalistic  abilities.  Like  his  other  books,  Psychoanaly- 
sis, Sleep  and  Dreams  makes  no  claim  for  originality  in  the  field 
of  psychoanalysis. 

Both  Lay  and  Tridon  will  probably  continue  to  be  needed 
by  the  psychoanalytic  movement  as  long  as  the  "scientific  psy- 
chologists" persist  in  an  attitude  toward  this  movement  such 
as  is  reflected  by  Professor  Dunlap's  book,  Mysticism,  Freudian- 
ism  and  Scientific  Psychology.  MacCurdy  has  adequately  dealt 
with  this  childish  outburst  of  peevishness  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunlap  in  the  last  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  we 
will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  book  here.  As  an  example 
of  how  cheaply  personal  "scientific  discussion"  can  become, 
the  book  takes  first  rank. 

In  The  Mind  of  a  Woman,  Dr.  SchofKeld  summarizes  his 
views  on  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in  a  very  readable 
and  entertaining  way.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern, 
emancipated  woman  the  book  is  apt  to  be  a  disappointment, 
especially  because  of  its  leaning  toward  sentimentality. 

Professor  Paton  has  written  a  very  learned  and  valuable 
book,  Human  Behavior,  which  deserves  much  more  adequate 
treatment  than  the  mere  mention  which  we  are  obliged  to  give 
it  here.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  usefulness  of  this  book 
will  be  unnecessarily  limited  because  of  the  learned  language 
employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  able  expositor  as 
is  Professor  Paton  in  conversation  should  have  allowed  his 
professorial  erudition  to  lead  him  into  the  writing  of  a  book 
which  is  quite  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  the  average  individual. 
It  is  the  common  average  man  who  needs  some  insight  into  the 
principles  of  human  behavior,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  depend- 
able book  is  apt  to  have  such  little  attraction  for  him.  As  long 
as  professors  will  persist  in  writing  books  which  are  quite  in- 
accessible to  the  average  man,  practical  psychology  will  remain 
to  be  exploited  by  laymen,  and  by  the  same  token  will  be  fre- 
quently misrepresented. 

Myers  furnishes  a  fair  and  sympathetic  survey  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  psychological  aspects  of  efficiency  in  industry  un- 
der five  headings :  movement  study,  fatigue,  selection,  incentive, 
and  unrest.  It  is  a  very  large  and  important  subject  and  neces- 
sarily dealt  with  in  this  small  volume  in  a  too  generalized  and 
cursory  manner.  Nevertheless,  for  a  rapid  orientation  in  this 
field,  the  book  serves  a  good  purpose. 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  represents  an  attempt  to  fur- 
nish a  survey  of  the  field  of  adolescence  and  is  designed  as  a 
reference  book  for  educators  and  religious  advisers.  Through- 
out the  book,  the  aspects  of  religion  and  moral  principles  are 
largely  stressed:  a  presentation  of  this  kind  will  no  doubt  meet 
a  need  among  the  class  for  whom  it  was  written.  As  a  scien- 
tific presentation  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  even  failing  in  a  number  of  instances  to  quote  re- 
liable scientific  data. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Burr's  very  practical  compendium 
on  psychology  and  psychiatry  for  nurses  and  attendants,  en- 
larged, will  undoubtedly  be  favorably  received.  The  book  has 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Platt  has  written  a  very  sane  and  readable  summary  of 
the  well  known  facts  of  psycho-biology.  While  not  as  pro- 
found and  erudite  as  is  Professor  Paton's  book  on  the  same 
subject,  it  is  much  more  practical  in  its  composition  and  make- 
up, and  ought  to  be  widely  read.  BERNARD  GLUECK. 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  Viscount  Bryce.  Macmillian  Co.  Two  volumes,  508  and 
676  pp.  Price  the  set  $10.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $11.00. 
Here  are  the  results  of  years  of  toil  in  the  study  of  the  people's 
rule,  including  many  journeys  and  protracted  stay  in  foreign 
lands  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  survey  on  the  literature 
in  this  field  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  For  this  magnificient 
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piece  of  work  Lord  Bryce  has  laid  under  obligation  to  him  the 
whole  world — except  politicians  who  like  to  talk  at  large  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  of  inquiring  how  measures  or  methods 
they  propose  or  oppose  have  worked  elsewhere.  The  author's 
attitude  throughout  is  conservative  and  judicial  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  sympathies  often  lie  with  experiments  in  demo- 
cratic procedure  or  extensions  of  democratic-  rule,  that,  though 
they  have  failed  because  of  minor  flaws  or  accidental  circum- 
stances, seem  to' him  worth  further  consideration.  His  attitude, 
moreover,  is  always  realistic  and  concerned  with  evidence  rather 
than  arguments,  though  sometimes  his  imagination  and  logic 
supply  convincing  reasons  for  success  or  failure  which  it  woufd 
be  difficult  to  deduce  directly  from  the  facts  recorded. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is,  briefly,  a  section  dealing  with  con- 
siderations applicable  to  democratic  government  in  general;  a 
detailed  study  of  democracy  in  Athens,  Spanish  America,  France, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land; an  examination  and  criticism  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  six  last  named  countries ;  a  synthesis  of  findings  concern- 
ing all  of  them;  and  general  reflections  on  the  present  and 
future  of  democratic  government  suggested  by  this  survey. 

If  there  is  any  chief  lesson  from  these  studies,  it  is  perhaps 
that  democratic  institutions  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  devise  machinery  giving  a  maxi- 
mum of  concrete  responsibility  to  large  numbers  of  citizens.  As 
a  general  rule  a  republic  is  best  served  which  provides  oppor- 
tunities by  which  its  public  spirited  citizens  may  by  stages  as- 
sume larger  and  more  difficult  offices  and  where  the  govern- 
mental functions  are  sufficiently  decentralized  to  permit  of  the 
widest  participation  of  citizens  in  public  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Bryce  nowhere  comes  to  grips  with 
the  more  fundamental  question  of  what  are  the  most  desirable 
limits  of  the  political  organization  of  society.  He  has  apparent- 
ly little  or  no  comprehension  for  the  strength  of  the  present 
world  movement  in  favor  of  a  more  functional  exercise  of  au- 
thority— the  separation,  for  instance,  of  police  control  from 
economic  and  educational  controls  now  advocated  in  many  coun- 
tries and  by  many  writers.  Taking  a  purely  political  view  of 
social  organization  he  deplores — without  sufficient  justification, 
it  seems  to  the  present  reviewer — the  multiplication  of  parties 
and  other  tendencies  to  interrupt  the  smooth  working  of  the 
political  machine.  As  a  result  of  this  limitation  he  sometimes 
is  unable  to  suggest  any  solution  for  problems  and  difficulties 
which  he  himself  discloses — such,  for  instance,  as  the  trend  for 
legislators  and  office  holders  to  become  more  and  more  the  dele- 
gates of  their  constituency  or  party  rather  than  representatives 
expected  to  use  their  own  judgment.  Again,  disregarding  the 
enormous  amount  of  voluntary  international  agreement  on  a 
non-political  basis,  he  underestimates  the  possibilities  of  open 
discussion  and  argues  elaborately  for  the  retention  of  secret 
diplomacy. 

Not  all  of  Lord  Bryce 's  information  is  up-to-date  or  de- 
rived from  altogether  unbiassed  sources.  Thus,  deploring  the 
"over  hasty  grant  of  full  political  as  well  as  private  civil  rights 
to  the  emancipated  slaves"  of  the  United  States,  he  throughout 
exhibits  but  slight  comprehension  both  of  what  the  Negro  has 
actually  contributed  to  American  life  and  of  the  change  of  sen- 
timent toward  him  both  South  and  North.  He  certainly  is 
misinformed  when  he  affirms  that,  in  the  United  States,  "the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  which  disheartened  Tocqueville  in  1830 
is  not  now  visible  at  times  of  unusual  strain,  when  national 
safety  is  supposed  to  be  endangered."  Has  he  ever  tried  to 
wear  a  straw  hat  in  New  York  before  or  after  the,  recognized 
season — not  to  speak  of  expressing  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
Non-Partisan  League  in  Minnesota  or  to  Japanese  land  settle- 
ment in  California? 

The  limitation  of  his  outlook  makes  Lord  Bryce  pessimistic 
in  regard  to  some  of  those  problems  of  democracy  which  only 
a  much  broader  sociological  approach  can  dissolve.  Thus  he 
says  that  "attainments  in  learning  and  science  do  little  to  make 
men  wise  in  politics."  Is  not  this  like  stating  that  no  amount 
of  learning  in  classic  literature  makes  a  good  engineer?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  with  a  more  functional  political  or- 
ganization of  society — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  political  state  as  we  know  it  today — a  closer 
relation  would  be  established  between  knowledge  and  the  exer- 
cise of  control.  He  is  pessimistic  also  in  declaring  that  a  re- 
turn to  autocracy  is  not  impossible — a  conclusion  likewise  in- 


spired by  the  unproved  assumption  that  political  authority  neces- 
sarily comprises  every  kind  of  social  authority. 

So  much  for  criticism.  But  it  would  be  doing  a  bad  turn 
to  the  student  of  democracy  to  leave  him  with  the  impression 
that  these  flaws  detract  from  the  essential  value  of  the  work 
under  review.  For  it  has  the  supreme  merit  of  being  the  first 
in  its  field  to  enable  a  valid  comparison  and  judgment  of  those 
political  systems  on  which  for  a  long  time  to  come  those  both 
of  the  older  and  the  newer  republics  are  likely  to  be  modeled. 
The  author  refutes  the  fairy  tale  of  the  imponderability  of  hu- 
man nature  which  leads  many  sociologists  to  teach  that  nothing 
can  safely  be  predicted  concerning  the  trend  of  social  progress. 
While  the  same  combination  of  circumstances  that  has  given 
rise  to  certain  institutions,  to  certain  successes  and  failures, 
can  never  return,  there  are  inescapable  natural  laws  in  the 
working  of  political  principles  and  methods  which  apply  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  To  have  shown  this,  even  though 
within  a  strictly  limited  field  of  study,  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
merit  of  Lord  Bryce's  effort.  B.  L. 

HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  GIVE? 

By  Lilian  Brandt.     The  Frontier  Press.     153  pp.     Price  $2.00, 
postpaid. 

How  Much  Shall  I  Give,  by  Lilian  Brandt,  is  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  contributions.  It  is  a  notable  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  scholarly,  thoughtful,  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  fine  art  of  giving. 

Miss  Brandt  quickly  dismisses  the  theoretical  answers  of 
economics  and  ethics  as  affording  little  practical  help.  She 
then  analyzes  the  considerations  which  actually  induce  people 
to  give  and  those  by  which  people  now  decide  how  much  to  give; 
she  considers  how  much  we  know  as  to  the  amount  which,  as 
individuals  and  as  groups,  we  actually  do  give.  She  then  per- 
sonally conducts  the  reader  through  the  answers  of  the  past — 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Hebrews,  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  recent  past  and 
the  present,  bringing  us  up  to  the  days  of  the  financial  feder- 
ations and  community  chests.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
constant  a  factor  in  human  life  giving  has  been  from  the  earliest 
periods.  It  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  find  that  the  habit  was 
developed  so  very  early  in  human  society  and  has  persisted  under 
all  changes,  even  though  the  best  minds  have  not  succeeded  in 
evolving  any  consensus  of  opinion  upon  it.  Possibly  the  author 
may  seem  to  some  to  detain  us  too  long  in  the  medieval  ages, 
but  it  is  done  in  a  charming  style.  She  then  considers  Our 
American  Ideals,  such  as  they  are,  and  what  there  is  of  them. 

The  last  chapter  is  entitled  The  Question  Answered,  but 
most  readers  will  find  the  answer,  as  the  author  anticipates,  "a 
hard  saying."  They  will  have  hoped  to  find  either  some  mathe- 
matical scale  or  some  concrete  suggestions  by  which  to  approach 
a  mathematical  determination  of  what  their  support  or  total 
contributions  ought  to  be.  What  they  are  told  is  that  they 
must  study  the  needs  and  agencies  of  their  localities  and  that 
each  should  give  "such  a  part  of  his  income  as  his  informed 
intelligence,  guided  by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  common  welfare, 
dictates."  Find  out  the  facts,  think  hard  and  be  public-spirited 
— this  is,  in  substance,  her  answer. 

Miss  Brandt's  book  was  submitted  in  a  competition  for  two 
prizes  offered  by  the  American  Economic  Association  on  sub- 
stantially the  question  stated  in  its  title.  It  did  not  receive 
either  prize,  though  it  received  favorable  mention  and  was  rated 
number  3,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Awards  ex- 
plains in  an  introductory  note.  It  is  interesting  that  the  prize 
winners  did  undertake  some  calculations  by  which  one  might 
arrive  at  a  mathematical  determination  of  his  duty  in  the  matter 
of  giving.  I  fancy,  from  a  summary  of  the  prize  essays  con- 
tained in  an  advertisement  at  the  of  the  volume,  that  they  would 
leave  one  even  more  bewildered.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess 
to  a  sneaking  wish  that  Miss  Brandt  had  gone  further  in  in- 
dicating how,  having  got  the  facts,  having  achieved  a  public  spirit, 
one  should  proceed  to  substitute  a  satisfying  basis  for  a 
haphazard  guess  in  determining  for  how  much  or  how  little 
the  checks  shall  be  drawn,  if  at  all.  For  most  people  the 
practical  question,  as  it  arises,  is  probably  this:  How  much 
of  that  portion  of  income  not  required  for  present  needs  should 
be  laid  aside  for  my  future  rainy  day,  and  how  much  of  it 
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The  Income  of  the  United  States 

A  brief  summary  of  an  exhaustive  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  income  of  the  United 
States  for  each  year  1910-1919.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  citizen,  in  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  living  needs  of  the 
population.  In  this  purpose,  the  size  of 
the  surplus  over  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  support  life  is  given  especial 
attention,  for  it  is  from  this  surplus  that 
taxes,  new  investments  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  life  are  drawn.  The  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  income  brought  about 
by  the  war  are  also  estimated. 

(Probable  Price,  $1.50) 

Industrial    Problems   and 
Disputes 

This  book  deals  with  the  conditions  which 
have  specially  caused  the  unrest  in  indus- 
try in  the  last  twenty  years  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  is  illustrated  by  anecdote  and  hitherto 
unpublished  details.  ($5-oo) 

The  New  Society 

This  brief  book  does  not  accept  socialism, 
or  democracy,  or  any  of  the  other  catch- 
words which  people  mistake  for  social 
goals.  Dismissing  all  dreams  of  a  social 
Utopia,  it  formulates  practical  programs 
which  will  distribute  the  manual  and  in- 
tellectual labor  of  the  world,  adjust  in- 
dustry and  government  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  lifelong  and  hereditary  barriers,  and 
keep  distinctions  of  class  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux.  ($1.60) 

Handbooks   on   International 
Relations 

"Causes  of  International  War," 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
"Patriotism  and  the  Super-State," 

J.  L.  Stock* 

"Nationalism,"  G.  P.  Gooch 

"Diplomacy   Old  and  New," 

George   Young 

"Economic  Imperialism,"  L  S.  Woolf 
"The  Workers'  International," 

R.   W.   Postdate 

"Unifying  the  World,"        G.   N.   Clark 
(Each  volume  $1.00  net) 

My  Years  of  Exile 

"Highly  readable  and  almost  a  Who's 
Who  in  the  history  of  European  Social- 
ism."— N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  ($4.50) 

Denmark:  A  Cooperative 
Commonwealth 

An  account  of  Denmark  as  a  democratic 
commonwealth,  governed  largely  by 
farmers  in  which  cooperation  has  been 
carried  to  a  higher  point  of  development 
than  in  any  other  modern  state.  ($2.00) 

Profits,  Wages  and  Prices 

"There  has  been  endless  discussion  of  all 
these  matters,  but  nowhere  else  so  com- 
prehensive a  presentation  of  essential 
facts  joined  with  clear  and  suggestive 
analysis." — Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague 
in  the  Neva  York  Evening  Post.  ($2.00) 
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}.  McDowell, 
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ZECHARIAH 
CHAFEE,  Jr. 

Professor    of    Law   in 
Harvard  University 


R.  H. 
TAWNEY 

Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  late 
member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Coal  Industries 
Commission. 


SAMUEL  J. 
HOLMES 

Author  of  "The  Evo- 
lu  tion  of  A  nimal  In- 
telligence," Professor 
of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


HAROLD  J. 
LASKI 

Author  of  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Sovereignty," 
"Authority  in  the 
Modern  State,"  etc. 


OLIVER 

WENDELL 

HOLMES 

Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 
"One  of  the  sincercst 
democrats  that  aris- 
tocracy has  ever  pro- 
duced." Boston  Trans- 
cript. 


Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel 
Strike  of  1919 

Ten  years  ago  public  opinion  began  to 
break  against  the  twelve-hour  day,  but 
until  the  publication  a  year  ago  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  Report  on 
the  Steel  Strike  (cloth,  $2.50;  paper, 
$1.50),  public  opinion  did  not  know  that 
over  100,000  workers  in  the  steel  industry 
still  rise  in  the  dark,  work  twelve  hours, 
go  home  in  the  dark,  isolated  in  the  steel 
plants  from  family  and  nation.  These 
sub-reports  are  the  basis  for  the  first 
book,  and  reveal  the  attitude  of  pulpit, 
press,  police  and  other  public  agencies  to- 
ward the  workers  during  the  great  steel 
strike  of  1919  and  since. 

(Probable  price,  $2.50) 

Freedom  of  Speech 

"A  book  with  which  every  judge  and 
every  lawyer  should  be  familiar  as  a 
matter  of  professional  routine ;  every 
newspaper  editor  should  know  it  by 
heart.  This  calm,  scholarly,  sane  exposi- 
tion of  very  recent  history  sounds  like  a 
clear  bell  in  a  moral  fog." — Nevi  York 
Evening  Post.  ($3-5°) 

The  Acquisitive  Society 

A  book  on  the  moral  basis  of  unrest. 
"Destined  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic 
masterpiece  upon  its  subject.  The  treat- 
ment is  at  once  profound  and  brilliant." 
— Dickinson  S.  Miller,  in  the  New  Re- 
public. ($1.50) 

The  Trend  of  the  Race :  A  Study 
of  Present  Tendencies  in  the 
Biological  Development  of  Civil- 
ized Mankind 

This  volume  makes  available  to  the  lay- 
man the  latest  results  of  scientific  study 
in  regard  to  the  various  forces  which  are 
at  present  modifying  the  direction  of 
human  evolution.  ($4.00) 

The  Foundations  of  Sovereignty 
and  Other  Essays 

An  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  polit- 
ical theory  in  terms,  not  of  decayed  in- 
stitutions and  traditional  ideas,  but  of  the 
actual  institutions  and  needs  confronting 
us  today.  ($3.50) 

Collected  Legal  Payers 

"These  papers  bring  the  touch  of  romance 
to  philosophy.  Should  have  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  and  are 
not  entirely  for  lawyers.1' — Boston  Trans- 
cript. ($4-0°) 
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should  I  devote  to  the  present  rainy  day  of  my  neighbors  on 
this  globe?  Are  there  not  some  standards  which  would  help  one 
in  arriving  at  an  answer?  Miss  Brandt  seems  to  think  not, 
and  she  ought  to  know,  for  she  has  thought  more  about  it  than 
any  one  else  appears  to  have  done.  I  wish  she  would  think 
again  on  that  question  of  saving  and  giving.  Maybe  she  will 
write  another  book  on  that.  It  also  would  deserve  a  large 
sale.  HOMER  FOLKS. 

CHINA,  CAPTIVE  OR  FREE 

By  Gilbert  Ried.     Dodd  Mead  &  Co.     332  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

This  volume  is  particularly  pertinent  and  timely  to  the  great 
debate  upon  which  the  United  States  and  indeed  the  nations  are 
entering.  Confessedly  China  holds  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
she  may  be  the  key  character  in  the  drama  that  is  to  be  enacted 
in  the  coming  months  at  Washington. 

To  the  student  who  wants  facts,  as  many  pertinent  facts  as 
possible,  and  who  wishes  to  see  those  facts  in  the  light  of  a  cor- 
rect historical  background,  and  of  impartial  judgment  and  of 
goodwill  to  all  parties  concerned,  this  book  can  be  unreservedly 
commended.  As  the  author  says  of  himself,  and  a  reading  of  the 
volume  shows,  he  is  "pro-Chinese,  rather  than  pro-Japanese  or 
even  pro-American."  To  the  writer,  the  author  seems  to  be 
pro-justice  rather  than  partisan  to  any  nationality. 

Particularly  important  for  the  average  American  is  the  first 
chapter,  entitled  Foreign  Encroachments.  The  author  shows  how 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  France  and  Germany  and  lastly  Japan 
and  even  the  United  States  have  dealt  China  blow  after  blow. 
All  but  the  United  States  have  shared  in  shearing  off  her  terri- 
tory, in  gaining  naval  rights,  concessions  and  spheres  of  influence, 
in  exploiting  her  natural  resources,  in  infringing  on  her  sover- 
eignty, in  interfering  with  her  autonomy  and  administration  and 
too  often  in  resorting  to  intrigue  and  to  promises  that  are  not 
fulfilled.  It  is  a  distressing  story  that  will  cause  deep  humilia- 
tion to  every  reader  who  would  like  to  believe  that  nations  of 
the  West  are  fair  and  honorable  in  their  international  relations. 

The  story  of  America's  relations  with  China  contrasts  sharply 
with  that  of  other  countries.  The  way,  however,  in  which  we 
made  promises  in  connection  with  the  war  and  then  failed  to 
carry  them  out  at  Paris  is  not  calculated  to  increase  our  self- 
esteem. 

"In  the  main,"  writes  the  author,  concluding  his  introductory 
sketch  of  the  many  encroachments  on  China,  "through  the  last 
two  decades,  Great  Britain's  preponderating  influence  was  pass- 
ing to  Japan.  To  both,  Germany  was  the  great  competitor,  and 
next  came  the  United  States  with  Russia  and  France  receding  in 
matters  of  trade  but  still  active  in  matters  political.  .  .  .  China's 
unfortunate  position  today  and  the  new  crisis  in  her  political 
existence,  are  involved  in  the  events  of  previous  years,  wherein 
China  was  made  to  bend  to  the  will  of  stronger  powers." 

Throughout  the  volume  the  author  is  thoroughly  fair  to  Japan 
in  spite  of  his  strong  interest  in  China. 

One  hesitates  to  criticise  a  work  so  fair  and  so  full  of  ac- 
curate information.  It  appears,  however,  to  the  reviewer,  that 
the  author  has  hardly  given  the  reader  adequate  knowledge  of 
China's  own  share  in  the  responsibility  for  her  present  political 
chaos  and  pitiable  plight.  It  has  been  largely  due  to  the  ignor- 


"Social  Aspects  of  the  Jewish 
Colonies  of  South  Jersey" 

by  Philip  R.  Goldstein,  Ph.D. 

A  Thesis  submitted  to  the  University  of  ^Pennsylvania  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  "Doctor 
of  Philosophy." Price,  $1.25 
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ance  and  incompetence  and  corruption  of  her  own  statesmen  and 
diplomats  that  she  finds  herself  in  her  present  predicament.  And 
even  now  her  claims  for  restitution  by  the  Powers  of  their  many 
rights  and  concessions,  her  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
soldiers  and  police  and  her  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  extra 
territoriality,  cannot  be  seriously  considered  by  the  governments 
of  other  lands  because  of  the  nature  of  her  laws  and  her  adminis- 
trators. 

Every  American  will  sympathize  with  China's  young  leaders 
who  desire  to  have  China  take  her  rightful  place  among  the 
great  nations.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  new  type  of  Chinese  admin- 
istrators, rulers  and  diplomats  must  arise;  new  methods  must  be 
adopted  and  great  reforms  must  be  put  through  in  China's  in- 
ternal life  and  social  order,  before  she  will  be  Adjusted  to  the 
international  life  of  the  world  and  be  ready  to  take  her  place1  as 
one  of  the  equal  nations  of  the  earth.  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK. 

CHARACTER-TRAINING  IN  CHILDHOOD 

By  Mary  S.  Haviland.    Small  Maynard  &  Co.  296  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

Miss  Haviland,  research  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Association,  has  summarized  the  principles  of  the  character 
training  of  children  in  a  very  able  and  readable  manner.  Be- 
sides being  an  accurate  statement  of  many  of  the  well  known 
guiding  lines  to  be  followed  in  educating  the  individual  for  the 
business  of  living,  the  book  has  the  merit  of  being  written  in 
plain  and  understandable  English  and  of  being  rich  in  illus- 
trative examples  which  help  very  much  in  objectifying  the  text. 
In  view  of  the  many  worthless,  frequently  carelessly  written 
and  occasionally  misleading  books  on  the  subject  of  child  train- 
ing which  constantly  appear  on  the  market,  it  is  particularly  re- 
freshing to  come  across  a  dependable,  common-sense  statement 
of  the  subject,  and  the  reviewer  unhesitatingly  recommends 
Miss  Haviland's  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  our  youth.  BERNARD  GLUECK. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 

By  James  H.  Snowden.     122  pp.    The  Abingdon  Press.    Price, 
$.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $.85. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  general  problem  of  education,  includ- 
ing its  objectives  and  the  means  by  which  those  objectives  may 
be  attained.  The  conception  of  the  objectives  of  education  is 
quite  definitely  modern,  at  least  in  most  respects;  but  the  un- 
derlying psychology  is  almost  as  definitely  belated.  Professor 
Snowden  separates  the  mind  into  its  three  ancient  parts,  intel- 
lect, feeling  and  will,  and  proceeds  to  plan  the  education  of 
each  in  turn.  He  does  permit  them  to  meet  for  a  paragraph 
in  "the  unconscious,"  but  that  seems  to  be  a  concession  to  cer- 
tain superficial  movements  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  belated  quality  of  the  psychology  in 
this  little  book,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  education  and 
expression  may  be  cited.  Here  is  the  whole  crux  of  modern 
educational  discussion.  Nothing  is  so  much  a  touchstone  of  the 
psychological  point  of  view  of  a  writer  as  his  handling  of  this 
factor.  Professor  Snowden's  whole  viewpoint  is  revealed  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  discussion:  "Education,  develops  the 
power  of  expression."  For  the  best  modern  educational  theory, 
expression  is  the  most  effective  factor  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess: "No  education  without  expression."  For  Professor  Snow- 
den it  is  the  final  outcome  of  education.  J.  K.  H. 

SOCIAL  HELPS  ASPECTS    OF  THE  JEWISH  COLONIES   OF 
SOUTH  JERSEY 

By   Philip   R.   Goldstein.     The   League   Printing  Co.     74  pp. 
-Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

Many  surveys  are  conducted  in  frigidly  objective  manner  by  out- 
siders. This  is  a  record  of  the  efforts  made  by  Jewish  immi- 
grants to  get  out  of  the  congested  cities  "back  to  the  soil."  It 
is  refreshing  to  have  here  not  mere  hearsay,  but  the  results  of 
personal  studies  made  by  a  man  who  identified  himself  with  the 
life  of  the  Jewish  colonies  that  were  founded  originally  in  1882 
by  the  fugitives  from  Russian  tyranny.  Dr.  Goldstein  served 
during  the  past  six  years  as  resident  director  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  activities  instituted  there  a  decade  ago  by  the  Jew- 
ish Chautauqua  Society. 

The  writer  has  produced  a  reliable  source-book  for  students 
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NEW  SOCIOLOGY  BOOKS 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Education  for  Social  Work 

Sociology 

By  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

The   unusual  demand  for  social  workers  during  the  past 

This  volume  defines  and  illustrates  the  principles  of  soci- 
ology.    It  represents  the  investigation  and  thought  of  many 
leading  scholars   in  the   fields   of   psychology,   anthropology, 

few  years,  together  with   the   increasing  recognition  of  the 
importance    of   professional    standards    in   social    work,    has 
directed  attention  to  the  necessity  for  more  widely  extended 

and  sociology.     If  one  would  understand  the  social  structure 

training  facilities  that  would  be   easily  accessible  to  work- 

of his  time  he  should  read  this  book.        $4'5°,  postpaid  $4.70 

ers  in   all  sections  of  the  country.     It  is  to  throw   light  on 

this  problem  in  the  field  of  social  work  that  this  study  was 

Rural  Community  Organization 

undertaken  by  the  writer  during  his  period  of  employment 
by  the  American  Red   Cross  as  National  Director  of  Edu- 

By Augustus  W.  Hayes 

cational   Service.                           Paper;    $1.00,    postpaid   $1.03 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  arrive  at  the  proper  local  unit 

which  lends  itself  to  comprehensive  community  organization 
together  with  the   forces  to  be  organized   and   co-ordinated 
within  the  unit.                                                $1-50,  postpaid  $1.65 

Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

Funeral  Management  and  Costs 

An  inspiring  biography  of  one  of  the  truly  great  women 
of   modern    times.     It   is   more   than    a   biography;    it   is    a 

By  Quincy  L.  Dowd 

fascinating  history  of  social  progress  in  Kentucky  and-  espe- 

The author  presents  a  scientific,  authoritative  work  on  the 

cially  in  the  city  of  Lexington.                  $2-50,  postpaid  $2.65 

important   but   neglected    problem   of   burial.     Without   fear 

V 

or   favor   the   book   deals   with    funeral    extravagances    and 

cemetery    profiteering.     It    offers    suggestions    based    on    the 
ascertained  facts  for  a  constructive  program  of  burial,  pub- 

Proceedings of  the  National  Con- 

lic management,  and  control.                    $3-°°,  postpaid  $3.15 

ference  of  Social  Work,  1920  and  1921 

Rural   Organization.     Proceedings 

The  publications'  of  this  organization  are  written  by  spe- 
cialists, men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  the  various 

of  the  Third  National  Country  Life 

branches  of  social  improvement.              $3.50,  postpaid  $3.65 

Conference 

This  volume  contains  the  inspiring  addresses  of  the  presi- 

The Press  and  Politics  in  Japan 

dent  of  the  conference,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  ;  Lorado  Taft; 

By  Kisaburo  Kawabe 

C.  J.  Galpin  ;  R.  R.  Moton  ;   and  others.     Every  person  in- 

terested in  rural  life  will  find  it  exceedingly  valuable.     Mr. 

The    purpose    of   this    book    is   to   show    the    influence   of 

Taft's  lecture  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

the   press  upon   the   political   life  of  Japan,  to  indicate  the 

$2.50,  postpaid  $2.65 

process    by   which    a    state    has   made    remarkable    progress 

mainly   through    the    development   of   communication,    as    a 

Some   Newer    Problems,    National 

result   of   the   modern    printing   press.     The    author    studies 
politics    from    the    social-psychological    standpoint,    and    at- 

and Social 

tacks  the   problems   primarily   from   the  side   of  the   under- 

Vol. XV,  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Socio- 

lying  forces    and   processes   instead   of  outward    forms   and 

logical  Society.                                               $2-00,  postpaid  $2.15 

structures.                                                       $2.00,  postpaid  $2.15 

Evolution,  Genetics  and  Eugenics 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology 

By  Horatio  H.  Newman 

Albion  W.  Small,  Editor 

While  this  is  not  a  book  on  sociology  it  will  prove  of  in- 

Discusses   in    a    scholarly    and    scientific   way   the    social, 

terest  to  social  workers.     It  has  been  prepared  to  meet  an 

religious,    political,    economic,    and    ethical    questions   of   our 

increasing  demand  for  an   account  of  the  various  stages  of' 
evolutionary  biology  condensed  within  the  scope  of  a  volume 

modern   society.     It   gives   thoughtful   consideration   to   cur- 

of moderate  size.                                          $3-75i  postpaid  $3.90 

rent  problems.                                        Subscription  price,  $3.00 

Order  from  \our  dealer  or  direct.                                              Our  nciv  fall  catalogue  sent  free  upon  request. 
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A   Book   with   a   Distinct 
Message  for  Our  Own  Day 


SOCIAL  REBUILDERS 


MEXDENHALL  LECTURES 

DEPAUW    UNIVERSITY 

1921 


By  CHARLES  REYNOLDS  BROWN 

Dean  of  Yale   Divinity  School 


A  study  in  reconstruction  with  certain  ancient 
leaders  of  biblical  history  as  the  outstanding 
figures,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  world, 
as  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  as  the  chief  point 
of  application. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid 
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Handbook  of  Social  Resources  of 
The  United  States 

A  descriptive  directory  of  nation-wide  agencies  con- 
ducting Social  Service,  Health,  Education,  Community 
Welfare,  Americanization,  Employment,  Recreational 
and  Related  Activities. 

300  Pages  of  Text  Fully  Indexed 

Price  $1 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

National  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  TEACHERS  AND  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 
GAMES  AND  PLAY  FOR  SCHOOL  MORALE 

This  is  an  inexpensive  booklet  full  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher 
and  community  worker  among  children.  Graded  pames  and  sug- 
gestions for  community  activities  make  the  book  of  very  practical 
value.  Published  by  Community  Service  (Incorporated),  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price,  $.25. 
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of  social  movements  in  America.  It  won  for  him  last  June 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  granted  by  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  June,  1921. 

The  Jewish  colonies,  the  writer  declares,  constitute  a  part 
of  the  common  rural  problem  of  the  American  people.  He 
urges  participation  in  the  program  of  rural  reform  proposed 
by  the  National  Country  Life  Association,  and  fostered  by 
state  and  federal  authorities.  What  Goldstein  has  done  in 
South  Jersey  reveals  what  he  and  others  may  and  should  do 
in  a  nation-wide  movement  to  further  the  development  of  the 
thousands  of  Jews  now  on  farms  throughout  this  country. 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ. 

DUST 

By    Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    Haldeman-Julius.      Brentano's.      251 

pp.  Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.95. 
Dust,  like  Poor  White  by  Sherwood  Anderson,  drives  home 
a  real  understanding  of  how  the  industrial  Middle  West  grew 
out  of  the  soil.  Its  industry  was  financed  from  the  capital 
stored  up  from  the  fabulous  dollar  wheat  of  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  And  the  brains  which  built  factories  and 
ran  them,  laid  out  suburbs,  sifted  soft-coal  smoke  over  tjje  green 
and  white  old  towns  and  banked  easy  profits  behind  the  tariff 
wall  were  largely  farm  brains. 

The  leading  characters  are  true  Mississippi  Valley  types. 
They  had,  to  be  sure,  the  traditional  shrewdness  of  the 
New  England  farmer  who  in  his  turn  had  developed  industry 
out  of  agriculture.  But  the  westerners,  perhaps  from  a.  richer 
soil,  grew  a  broader  vision,  a  greater  ambition.  They  wanted 
to  raise  bumper  crops,  to  drive  fast  horses,  to  own  pure-bred 
cattle,  to  build  the  biggest  factory.  Above  all,  they  wanted  to 
make  money,  and  they  did.  " 

Dust  is  one  of  the  outstanding  books  which  picture  the  newer 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  new  way.  It  shows  with  relentless 
understanding  how  a  hard  boyhood,  a  life  of  grinding  toil  en- 
case a  man  finally  in  a  shell  through  which  he  cannot  break 
to  any  warm  human  relationship.  The  big  barns  dwarfing  the 
drab  little  farmhouse,  the  electric  lights  in  the  stables  dimming 
the  oil  lamps  in  the  kitchen,  the  man's  competence  as  a  farmer 
and  his  complete  failure  as  a  husband  are  all  drawn  sharply 
against  his  consuming  ambition  to  become  rich.  His  wife  is 
thwarted,  his  son  sacrificed.  His  lungs  are  full  of  the  dust  of 
the  prairies.  Finally  mind  and  spirit  are  choked  with  it  too. 
Dust  shows  throughout  the  trained  versatility  of  its  authors,  who 
are  equally  at  home  as  editorial  writers  in  the  Appeal  to  Reason 
and  as  essayists  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  have  done  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  world  in  writing  on  Kansas  with  none 
of  the  conventional  Kansas  trappings — the  bleeding,  Governor 
Allen,  the  industrial  code  and  Carrie  Nation.  A.  P.  K. 

PRODUCTION    INDUSTRIELLE    ET  JUSTICE     SOCIALE    EN 
AMERIQUE 

By  Charles  Cestre.  Gamier  Freres,  Paris.  342  pp. 
Professor  Cestre  of  the  University  of  Paris  recently  spent  a 
year  in  the  United  States  during  which  he  visited  a  number  of 
industrial  establishments  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  present  book  embodies  the  observations  which  he  made 
during  that  tour  of  inquiry.  His  attention  was  concentrated 
largely  upon  the  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  more  progressive  employers.  The  field  covered  by  scien- 
tific management,  personnel  relations  and  the  more  marked 
developments  of  welfare  work  chiefly  interested  him.  In  the 
work  of  industrial  engineers  he  feels  that  American  managers 
have  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  productive  forces 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  tendency  that  he  sees  cleaving  the  old 
class  struggle  which  is  perhaps  a  more  familiar  phenomenon 
in  European  industry  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  where 
trade  unions  are  anti-socialist.  The  American  worker  has  in 
his  own  sphere,  says  Professor  Cestre,  the  characteristic  trait 
of  the  nation  for  which  American  philosophy  has  created  a 
word — pragmatism.  The  American  worker  is,  in  his  observa- 
tion, practical;  his  theories  are  modified  to  conform  to  reality. 
This  factor  as  well  as  the  recognition  by  employers  of  the 
value  of  working  out  sound  human  relations  in  industry  ap- 
pears to  the  author  to  offer  useful  suggestions  to  France.  His 
book  is  interesting  to  Americans  in  that  it  presents,  with!  the 
objectivity  possible  only  to  alien  eyes,  a  careful  picture  of  re- 
cent tendencies  in  this  country.  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY. 
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REVOLUTION 

By  J.  D.  Beresford.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     357  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  American  edition  of  this  novel — 
which  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  England — Mr.  Beres- 
ford denies  that  his  description  of  the  civil  war  given  in  the 
book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  prophecy.  Indeed,  what  he  has  done 
is  to  show  how  in  a  typical  community  revolution  would  come 
about  and  manifest  itself  should  present  tendencies  of  class  war, 
of  disrespect  for  Parliament  and  traditional  political  procedure, 
of  intolerance  and  frivolity  be  permitted  to  take  their  course. 
Since  the  novel  is  written  in  a  most  realistic  way,  such  an  as- 
sumption leads  to  the  description  of  situations  which  the  reader, 
the  author's  protestation  notwithstanding,  will  regard  as  pre- 
diction of  events  based  on  a  study  of  only  half  the  tendencies 
at  work  to  shape  those  events.  A  number  of  similar  novels 
have  come  from  England  in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  none 
so  well  written  as  this  one  nor  so  convincing  in  characterization 
of  principal  characters.  But  Mr.  Beresford  has  merely  added 
a  more  distinguished  failure  to  the  failures  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. The  magnificent  social  and  ethical  teaching  of  his  book 
has  been  squeezed  into  the  form  of  fiction  until  it  has  lost  the 
splendor  of  its  appeal.  In  this  form,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
lesson  it  leaves  most  strongly  in  the  reader's  mind  is  not  that 
of  confidence  and  faith  but  of  pessimism  and  bitterness.  B.  L. 

PEOPLE 

By  Pierre  Hamp.     Translated  by  James  Whitall.     Harcourt 

Brace  and  Co.    206  pp.    Price,  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 

$1.75. 

This  is  a  most  moving,  albeit  dispassionate,  book.  Without 
being  merely  photographic,  the  author  divests  his  stories  of  all 
interpretation.  There  is  no  extravagance  of  words,  sentiment, 
or  even  of  the  sordid  that  mars  much  realism,  in  the  twenty- 
two  short  stories  which  make  this  volume.  If  it  is  possible 
to  pick  the  best  of  them,  Gracieuse,  though  no  more  nearly 
perfect  than  many  others,  displays  most  completely  in  its  brief 
length  Hamp's  range  of  literary  abilities.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  gay  little  funeral-wreath  maker.  "On  Sundays  she  set 
forth  all  covered  with  funeral  ribbons,  and  there  was  a  pink 
cord  drawn  through  her  dun-colored  chignon,  and  it  shook 
when  she  laughed  her  little  bird-like  laugh.  The  wind  played 
with  the  tufts  of  hair  at  her  neck  that  were  too  short  to  be 
held  in  place  by  her  comb.  And  she  had  a  red  ribbon  tied  round 
her  neck.  Children  in  the  street  stroked  her  white  belt,  and 
untied  the  blue  ribbon  bows  at  her  nimble  feet."  And  at  the 
end,  there  having  been  an  end  to  this,  "Graciecse  sang  her 
mother's  hopeful  words,  'Ca  ira!  Ca  ira!' 

Hamp,  once  a  pastry-cook,  is  the  chronicler  of  his  own  class, 
the  apostle  of  justice  and  work,  as  he  tells  in  the  story  of  Fat- 
Month,  the  oven-man.  Although  his  satiric  pen  is  bitterly  en- 
gaged in  a  proletarian  struggle,  his  sympathies  are  obviously 
with  the  unfortunate,  with  whom  they  amount  indeed  to  a 
genius  of  comprehension,  and  for  the  portrayal  of  whose  griefs 
he  has  developed  an  art  comparable  in  ruthlessness  and  beauty 
to  that  of  de  Maupassant  or  Tchekov. 

MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS. 

FUNERAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  COSTS 

By  Quincy  L.  Dowd.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     295  pp. 
Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.15. 

The  vagaries,  the  superstitions  and  the  extravagances  of  funerals 
are  severely  criticised  in  this  new  book  of  funerals  and  the  cus- 
toms of  burials. 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  years  of  study,  observation  and 
investigation.  The  author,  apparently  a  minister,  started  from 
his  own  observations  of  the  excesses  and  the  exploitations  of 
funerals  and  extended  his  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  travels  and 
by  questionnaires  sent  to  United  States  consuls  in  many  uvili/.ed 
and  semi-civilized  countries.  The  method  of  the  inquiry  is  ad- 
mirable, though  the  equipment  of  the  author  to  use  the  col- 
lected material  is  not  ideal. 

There  is  probably  little  new  in  the  book  and  the  regrettable 
weakness  of  the  author  in  the  use  of  his  material  further  les- 
sens the  value  of  its  findings.  But  the  picture  of  funeral  ex- 
cesses and  exploitation  of  defenseless  relatives  is  cumulatively 
created  by  numerous  instances  here  and  abroad,  in  themselves 


In  Four  Volumes 

MR.  PUNCH'S 

HISTORY  OF 
MODERN    ENGLAND 

Volumes  I  and  II  now  ready 
Volumes  HI  and  IV  published  Spring  1922 

A  chronicle  of  life  in  England  drawn  in  its  essentials 
from  the  pages  of  the  world-famous  Punch — a  history 
of  the  Victorians  written  by  themselves.  "Will  not  alone 
give  almost  infinite  amusement  to  the  casual  reader  but 
also  provide  indispensable  information  to  even  the  most 
serious  minded  student." — N.  Y.  Tribune,  The  illustra- 
tions— over  500  in  the  four  volumes — represent  the  best 
work  of  Punch's  artists. 

As  requests  for  the  first  edition  will  be  filled  in  order  of 
their  receipt  we  suggest  that  you  mail  your  order  (to  your 
bookseller,  if  convenient)  at  once.  Order  by  set  only. 
Volumes  I  and  II  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  Volumes  III 
and  IV  next  Spring.  Remit  for  the  entire  set  with  order 
($20)  or  for  two  volumes  now  ($10)  and  for  two  in  the 
Spring  ($10). 

A  LONDON  MOSAIC 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

"Brilliant,  satirical  sketches  of  London  places  and  Lon- 
don people.  Mr.  George  knows  his  London  intimately, 
and  loves  it  well.  He  runs  you  around  from  Mayfair  to 
Whitechapel,  taking  in  the  pubs,  clubs  and  the  "alls  on  the 
way  .  .  .  and  all  the  time  he  is  telling  you  stories  in  the 
'That  reminds  me"  vein.  When  it  is  all  over  you  will  ex- 
claim: 'What  a  night!'"— Philadelphia  Ledger.  $4.00. 

THE  WINGS  OF  TIME 

By  ELIZABETH  NEWPORT  HEPBURN 

A  novel  that  brings  home  a  too-often  forgotten  truth — 
life  is  something  more  than  falling  in  love.  Friendships, 
ambitions,  work,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  hero- 
ine of  this  novel  has  a  happy,  satisfying  romance,  but  her 
life  is  full  to  overflow  with  more  than  that.  $1.90. 

A  CHILD 
OF  THE  ALPS 

By    MARGARET   SYMONDS 

The  daughter  of  the  famous  historian  and  critic,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  writes  this  fascinating  romance  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy.  She  pictures  skillfully  the  intense 
power  of  environment  over  certain  natures,  centering  the 
interest  in  a  beautiful  and  beauty-loving  heroine.  $1.90. 

THE  FALL  OF 
FEUDALISM  IN  FRANCE 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT 

Research  has  proved  that  the  French  Revolution — usu- 
ally considered  purely  from  a  political  standpoint — also 
effected  a  great  economic  change.  This  book  deals  with 
the  peasant  risings,  which  finally  produced  a  complete 
agrarian  reconstruction.  Any  one  at  all  interested  in 
economics,  especially  students  wanting  a  supplement  to 
college  texts,  will  find  the  volume  of  great  value.  $2.75. 
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Why  Has  Marxian 
Socialism  Collapsed 
In  Russia? 

Prof.  John   Graham  Brooks: 

"This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  penetrating  criticism 
of  Marxian  theory  and  much  more  effective  criticism  of  that 
army  of  disciples  who  have  outdone  and  so  often  undone 
their  master.  This  book  is  to  be  heartily  recommended." 

A.  M.  Simons,  Author  and  Marxian  Scholar: 

"The  most  important  contribution  to  Socialist  theory  of 
the  last  twenty  years." 

The  Social  Interpretation 

Of  History    By  Maurice  William 

A   Refutation    of   the   Marxian   Economic    Interpretation   of 
History. 

Robert  Rives  LaMonte,  Author  and  Economist: 

"It  contains  more  real  thought  than  anything  I  have  read 
in  a  decade." 

The  Survey: 

"The  book  should  be  read  carefully  by  both  Socialists  and 
anti-Socialists." 

Albert  Sonnichsen,  Author  and  Student  on  Co-operatives: 
"  'The  Social  Interpretation  of  History'  as  a  basis  for  our 
co-operative  movement  gives  us  the  beginning  of  a  social 

SOTERY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

62  Vernon  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
$3.00  at  bookstores — $3.15  by  mail — 432  pages 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  GIVE  ? 

By  LILIAN  BRANDT 
With  an  introductory  note  by  Frank  A.  Fetter 


Reviews  current  practice,  motives  and. 
ideals,  with  their  historical  backgrounds 


153  +  XIV  pp. ;  3  diagrams 


Price  $2.00 


"A  penetrating  and  timely  discussion, 
....  interesting  not  only  to  pro- 
spective givers,  but  to  board  mem- 
bers and  social  workers.  No  one 
who  is  trying  to  face  his  community 
obligations  can  afford  to  miss  [it. 
I  predict  for  it  a  spirited  sale  and 
feel  that  I  shall  be  doing  people  a 
distinct  service  by  inducing  them 
to  buy  it." — Sherman  C.  Kingsley : 
Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

A  compact  review  of  the  field  since  1900 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE  and  LILIAN  BRANDT 

About  60  pp.  Paper  cover  Price  50  cents 
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a  contribution  to  our  sentiment,  if  not  to  our  exact  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  two-fold :  that  the  state  should 
control  burial  places,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  cremation 
should  supercede  burial  in  the  earth.  His  citations  from  Euro- 
pean experience  of  the  value  of  state  control  of  burial  places 
are  not  as  convincing  as  they  might  be  because  in  the  first  place 
the  universal  plan  of  classifying  burials  according  to  rank  and 
economic  status  of  the  dead,  which  perhaps  makes  such  control 
and  supervision  possible,  would  instantly  be  repudiated  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  passionate  conviction  and  intent  to  translate 
that  conviction  into  the  reality  that  democracy  means  equality 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  lavish  display  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  near-poor  at  funerals.  The  correction  of  that  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  a  highly  desirable  conviction  will  not  be 
effected  by  state  regulation  of  cemeteries.  The  further  criti- 
cism of  the  overseas  governmental  regulation  is  that  it  does  not 
cover  the  items  which  give  the  opportunity  for  extravagance: 
the  casket,  ornamentation,  and  celebration. 

As  for  the  author's  argument  in  favor  of  cremation  there  is 
little  in  the  modern  aspect  of  the  subject  to  use  against  that 
method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  body.  His  figures  do  not  indi- 
cate that,  relatively  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  cremation  is 
making  much  headway,  although,  relatively  to  itself,  it  seems 
to  be  gaining  fast.  FRANK.  J.  BRUNO. 

IS  AMERICA  SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY? 

By  William   McDougall.     Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     218  pp. 
Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 

Professor  McDougall  is  afraid  that  America  is  not  sufficiently 
alert  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  "melting  pot."  He  finds 
statistics  that  prove  (to  himself)  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  threatened  in  its  vital  physical  bases  through  the  over-hasty 
efforts  to  assimilate  large  masses  of  other  white  groups  and  the: 
large  Negro  element  in  our  population.  He  seems  to  see  the 
American  nation  "dancing  gaily  down  the  road  to  destruction," 
and  he  sees  in  this  "the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." But  he  can  use  his  statistics  in  fearful  and  wonderful 
ways.  Is  the  case  for  "white  supremacy"  and  the  "great  race" 
so  bad  that  statistics  have  to  be  manhandled  in  order  to  pro- 
tect an  argument?  This  book  has  a  large  array  of  valuable 
facts  and  arguments;  but  its  sincerity  will  be  questioned  by 
many,  since  certain  parts  of  it  are  so  obviously  propagandist 
in  character;  and  its  permanent  usefulness  is  not  likely  since 
some  of  its  arguments  are  obviously  dictated  by  temporary  con- 
ditions. J.  K.  H. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 

By  Edward  Gary  Hayes.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.    354  pp.  Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 

This  is  a  good  book  through  which  to  get  that  long  look  ahead 
which  is  needed  by  everyone  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
mediate reforms.  It  pleads  for  a  plan  of  social  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  the  objective,  scientific  study  of  men's  capacities 
for  better  behavior.  Its  general  tone  is  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing. At  times,  to  be  sure,  the  author  seems  to  forget  that  his 
is  the  ethics  of  but  a  single  school  and  that  the  "reason"  which 
he  quite  properly  exalts  as  a  method  of  socialization  leads  other 
thinkers  to  formulations  different  from  his  own.  But  thi.=  will 
not  detract  from  the  chief  usefulness  of  the  book,  its  warm 
plea  that  the  making  of  character  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  para- 
mount justification  for  all  social  effort  and  that  "character  is 
to  be  formed  not  by  miraculous  agency  but  by  intelligent  utili- 
zation of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature." 

HENRY  NEUMANN. 

MODERN  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

By  Savel  Zimand.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    260  pp.    Price  $1.80; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.00. 

There  have  been  several  small  volumes  of  late  attempting  to 
set  side  by  side  the  main  principles  and  programs  of  the  great 
movements  that  animate  and  divide  the  progressive  forces  of 
Europe  and  America — notably  Bertrand  Russell's  Roads  to  Free- 
dom and  Victor  Gollancz'  Industrial  Ideals.  Mr.  Zimand  has 
attempted  and  very  successfully  carried  through  a  task  at  once 
more  limited  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  either  of 
these  authors.  His  descriptive  summaries  and  bibliographies 
provide  a  more  concrete  introduction  to  trade  unionism,  the 
to/ten  -writing  to  advertisers. 
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cooperative  movement,  co-partnership,  national  industrial  coun- 
cils, the  Plumb  plan,  single  tax,  socialism,  guild  socialism,  syn- 
dicalism, Bolshevism  and  anarchism  than  any  other  book;  and 
both  his  comment  and  his  references  are  strictly  up-to-date.  He 
has  limited  himself  to  a  somewhat  colorless,  because  absolutely 
objective,  treatment  of  these  causes,  and  by  the  omission  of 
bibliographical  material  which,  though'  remotely  interesting  to 
the  specialist,  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  student  of 
current  events  or  social  movements  and  therefore  would  be  an 
encumbrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  reader  to  whom  the  book 
is  primarily  addressed.  The  differences  and  shades  of  difference 
in  the  outlook  and  program  of  diverse  groups  and  parties  in 
the  countries  surveyed  are  admirably  though  briefly  described. 
One  only  hopes  that  the  publishers  will  follow  the  precedent 
they  have  established  with  other  of  their  publications  in  issuing 
revised  editions  whenever  time  and  circumstance  may  render 
this  one  inadequate,  and  that  a  rapid  sale  will  make  this  re- 
vision possible  at  frequent  intervals.  B.  L. 

SYMPATHY  AND  SYSTEM  IN  GIVING 

By  Elwood  Street.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     161  pp.     Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

This  book,  written  with  "a  feeling  of  tremendous  humility,"  is 
called  by  its  author  a  "little  guide  book  which  strives  to  de- 
scribe for  wayfarers  through  the  land  of  life  one  of  its  pleasant- 
est  routes."  Many  who  read  the  guide  book  will  be  led  to  fol- 
low the  route,  for  the  style  is  clear  and  graphic.  It  would  make 
a  serviceable  manual  for  classes,  especially  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  opening  chapters,  Why?  and  Whence?  are  stimulating, 
but  the  chapters  which  follow  have  so  broad  a  scope  that  the 
treatment  is  necessarily  condensed  and  sketchy,  though  a  read- 
able style  is  maintained.  Nearly  the  whole  field  of  modern 
charity  is  touched  on,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  small  a  book 
can  do  so  much  so  well.  The  final  chapter,  Whither?  is  as  able 
as  the  opening  chapters,  and  the  whole  book,  though  of  little 
value  for  professionals,  is  of  substantial  value  for  amateurs. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 

MANUAL  FOR  HEALTH  VISITORS  AND  INFANT  WELFARE 
WORKERS 

By    several    writers.      Edited    by    Mrs.    Enid    Eve.     William 

Wood  &  Co.    194  pp.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the   SURVEY, 

$3.15- 

This  is  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of  visiting  nurse  and  medical 
inspector  duties,  as  conducted  in  England — interesting,  but  not 
always  applicable  to  conditions  in  this  country.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  public  nursing  and  inspection  is  briefly  cov- 
ered. The  legal  and  statutory  requirements  and  regulations 
are  given  in  detail,  also  quarantine  regulations.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  infectious  diseases,  detailing  early  symptoms  and 
general  treatment.  Another  chapter  on  the  tuberculosis  visitor 
gives  in  simple  outline  many  workable  suggestions. 

For  the  social  worker,  visiting  nurse,  and  public  health  offi- 
cial, the  manual  is  of  interest  as  describing  the  comparable  work 
in  another  country.  H.  W.  COOK,  M.  D. 

THE  TEACHER 

By  F.  B.  Pearson.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     142  pp.    Price, 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.35. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Vocational  Series,  which  includes  also 
The  Engineer,  The  Newspaperman  and  The  Ministry.  It  is 
written  by  a  former  superintendent  of  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
presents  in  brief  range  the  main  arguments  for  the  vocation  of 
the  teacher.  A  book  of  inspirations,  dealing  with  some  of  the 
"compensations"  which  the  teacher  finds  in  a  world  that  must 
have  him  but  does  not  greatly  care  for  him. 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS— SECOND  SER- 
IES 

By  John  R.  Commons.     Ginn  and  Co.     823  pp.     Price  $4.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $4.30. 

This  book  edited  by  Professor  Commons,  who  is  now  the  dean 
of  industrial  students  in  this  country,  is  an  assembly  of  articles 
by  a  large  number  of  writers  who  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  industry.  It  is  designed  as  a  source  book  for  students  and 
contains  excellent  material.  Security  in  industry,  the  labor 
market,  labor  management,  labor  unions  and  industrial  law 
are  the  large  topics  under  which  a  variety  of  data  is  presented. 
The  writers  included  are  widely  representative  and  the  contri- 
butions well  chosen. 


It  Is  Useless 

To  put  people  on  their  feet  if  they  have  not  the 
strength  to  keep  standing.  Health  and  energy  must  be 
put  into  the  young  people  of  today  to  give  them  cour- 
age and  endurance  for  tomorrow.  Augusta  Rucker, 
M.D.,  long  interested  in  prevention  rather  than  cure 
has  prepared  for  the  use  of  leaders — 

Ten  Talks  to  Girls  on  Health 

by  Augusta  Rucker,  M.D. 

A  series  of  simple,  sensible  talks  designed  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  girls  in  the  essentials  of  health.  The 
talks  are  straight-from-the-shoulder  advice  on  such 
subjects  as  Food,  Teeth,  Exercise,  Drugs,  Love  and 
Health,  and  World  Health.  The  captions  are  at- 
tractive—A Bad  Food  Tube;  the  Source  of  Blues  and 
Failure;  The  Feet  on  Which  We  Stand  or  Fall. 

Price,  Boards,  $1.00 

Other  Books  on  Health  and  Recreation 

Ice  Breakers 

by  Edna  Geister 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun-making,  play-plan- 
ning  little  volume  which  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  a  party.  Price,  $1.35 

Ice  Breaker  Herself,  The 

by  Edna    Geister 

Miss  Geister  has  helped  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country  to  break  the  ice.  In  her  new  books  she  tells  us 
how  she  learned  to  do  it  and  outlines  her  methods, — which 
have  always  made  parties  of  old,  young  or  indifferent,  social 
events.  Price  to  be  announced 

Health  Inventory 

This  is  an  inventory  of  an  individual's  health  which  may 
be  made  by  the  individual  herself.  Price,  15  cent* 

Health  and  the  Woman  Movement 

by  delta  Duel  Mother,  M.D. 

"This  book  not  only  destroys  many  long  established  theoriel 
as  to  what  women  cannot  do,  but  it  sets  forth  a  constructive 
form  of  health  building,  based  upon  simple  abdominal 
muscular  exercise,  which  if  followed  should  eliminate  the 
health  problem  from  the  woman  movement  for  all  time." 
The  Public  price,  60  cents 


Any  movement  with  a  membership  of  1 10,000  young 
girls  is  of  interest  to  the  social  worker.  October  1st 
will  be  the  publication  date  of: 

The  Girl  Reserve  Movement 

A  complete  manual  of  the  girls  work  program  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  suggestions  for  activities,  recrea- 
tional, educational,  religious,  and  a  survey  of  the  ele- 
ments of  adolescent  psychology.  A  reference  book 
which  is  already  in  great  demand  by  teachers  and  lead- 
ers of  girls.  Price,  $2.00 


Bookshop*  TVlA  Wnmanc  PfACC       60"  Lexington  Are. 

Erery  where   or       1  UC    TT  OlUallS  f  ICSS       New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MATRON  wanted  in  a  child-caring  In- 
stitution in  Brooklyn.  4011  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Working  Superintendent  at 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
References  required.  Address,  2000  Adams 
Ave. 

HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  to  Superintendent,  I2th 
Street  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
stating  experience,  salary  demanded,  etc. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  training  and  ex- 
perience, wanted  as  secretary  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Address  Mrs.  E.  Kent  Hub- 
bard,  Middletown,  Conn. 

WANTED:  General  Secretary  for  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  town  of  twelve  thou- 
sand in  North  Carolina.  Salary  $2000.00. 
State  age  and  experience.  4021  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper — cottage  mother 
Jewish — only  thirteen  inmates — sixty  dollars 
monthly.  Attractive  position,  full  mainte- 
nance. Apply  469  River  Street,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR,  city  of  100,000,  five 
case  workers.  Salary  $1800.00.  Give  train- 
ing, experience,  and  references.  Associated 
Charities,  156  East  5th  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  MATRON— girls'  train- 
ing school — Southern  state.  Good  disciplin- 
arian, physically  sound.  Salary  $60  per 
month  and  one-half  traveling  expenses.  Con- 
tract for  one  year.  4022  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Centnal  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Please 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

J^EACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Walter  Agnew,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  case  work,  in- 
vestigation, teaching  and  public  speaking, 
desires  position  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 
4012  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago. 

WANTED:  Position  of  Head  Worker  in 
Settlement  or  Community  House  in  suburban 
town.  Twelve  years'  experience.  Best  of 
references.  4013  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe'i 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  MichiKnn 
Ave..  Chicago. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR;  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  directing  activities  of  boys'  clubs 
and  boys'  camps,  wishes  to  make  change. 
3993  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER;  experi- 
ence, matron,  superintendent,  supervisor, 
university,  skilled  domestic  arts,  wishes  to 
make  change.  4015  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  R.  N.  years  of  experience, 
desires  position  as  nurse  in  convalescent 
home  or  orphan  asylum.  4016  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  -  STENOGRAPHER,  good 
education,  desires  position  where  experience, 
efficiency,  initiative,  are  needed.  Moderate 
salary.  Intervale  7301  or  4019  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  experienced  director  of 
club  work,  dramatic,  and  other  activities,  now 
available,  New  York  City.  4020  SURVEY. 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEADER 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICANIZER  in- 
vites correspondence.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  services  of  a  recog- 
nized specialist  in  immigrant  education  with 
ten  years'  experience  directing  community- 
wide  Americanization,  information  and  legal 
aid;  unifying  racial  relations;  coordinating 
and  systematizing  existing  agencies  in  any 
phase  of  community  service  among  immi- 
grants. Executive  and  administrator;  lin- 
guist; forceful  speaker.  Experienced  in 
legislative  reference,  research,  surveys  and 
investigations.  3980  SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR  -  MATRON 

.  ITAE!Y  with  years  of  experience  as  Matron 
in  institutional  work,  seeks  position  as  super- 
intendent or  matron,  school  or  nursery. 
Highest  credentials.  4006  SURVEY. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  etc. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS   WRITERS   send   today   for 
free   copy,   America's   leading  magazine   for 
writers  of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs 
Instructive,     helpful.     Writer's    Digest     694 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


After  November  first,  four  (4)  backward 
girls  under  12  to  instruct  and  care  for  in 
home  in  country.  References  given.  4017 
SURVEY. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — ELMHURST,  L.  I. 

An  -attractive    13    room    residence    with    garage 

on- .plot  110x208.     Fine  place  for  large  family. 

Only   fifteen    minutes    from    Penn    station,    yet 

country    surroundings. 

Price  $35,000.00. 

ADDRESS  E.  S. 

200  BROADWAY,   ELMHURST,   L.   I. 


FOR  SALE— COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Five  rooms  and  sleeping  porch,  lot  50  by  200  feet, 
within     8     miles     of     New     York.     Price     $1,600. 

A.  A.  CHOWN, 
ST.  CLOUD  AVE.,  W.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


BOYS'  CAMP  WANTED 


DIETITIAN  seeks  post.  Long  experience. 
Capable  entire  charge  Diet  Department. 
Mrs.  S.,  34  East  34th  St.,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy  boys'  summer  camp. 
Give  full  details  as  to  location,  terms,  pros- 
pects and  when  established.  4018  SURVEY. 

mention   The   SURVEY  izhen  v.-riting   to   advertiser!. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listing]    fifty    cents    a    lint,    four    weekly    tnser- 
tioni;     cofy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

THE  WAY  TO  A  PEACE  OF  Justice.  "World  Peace 
and  How  to  Get  it  Now"  and  -Protection  War 
d  H  C.  L.,"  by  Viola  Mizcll  Kimmel,  and 
"The  Only  Means,"  by  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  three 
for  25  cents  postpaid.  The  arguments  are  un- 
answerable; the  logic  irresistible.  Order  now. 
Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  Publisher,  Creighton, 
Nebraska. 


HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.     A  nonsensical  school  calendar 
of  which  Dr.  L.   Emmett  Holt  says:   "This  non- 
sense   is    the    best    kind    of    practical    sense    i 
health     matters.     Its    teaching     is     adapted     not 
only     to     children     but     to     grown-ups. 
Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn  Terminal 
Bldg.,    New   York   City.     Price,   25    cents. 

HEALTH   GAME   FOE   CHILDREN.     Adapted   from   the 
5    in    the    Child     Health     Alphabet     Book. 
Cliild     Health    Organization    of    America,    Penn 
Terminal    Bldg.,   New    York.      Price,   25   cents. 


IKDUSTHIAL  FACTS.  By  Kirby  Page-  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  Btudy,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.  Price,  10  cents. 

CIVIL  WAI  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To . read  this  » 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate-  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
IncT,  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  50  cents. 

CATECHISM  OF  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  By  Ret. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D  and  Rev.  R.  A  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Cathofic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  5 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies  7  cent, 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  bt.. 
New  York  City. 


FEEBLE-MINDED  EX-SCHOOL  CHILDREN.     By  Helen 
P    Woolley  and  Hornell  Hart.     Price.  50  cents; 
4  or  more  copies,   25   cents  each;   in   set   with 
other  studies  $1.00.     Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foun- 
dation, 25   East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  OF 
THE  U.  S.,  1902-1917.  By  Hornell  Hart.  Price, 
25  cents;  4  or  more  copies  at  half  pnce;  in  set 
with  6  other  studies  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstine 
Foundation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


METHODS  OP  TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  By 
Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Ph.D.  A  28-page  pamphlet, 
'25c  per  copy;  in  quantities  of  five  or  more 
copies  20c  a  copy.  Sociological  Society,  3557 
University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  IN  ACTION,  The 
Immigrant's  Adjustment  to  a  new  Environment. 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W.  Taylor  St.  $.25  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
September  Number  of  Observer,  61  pages. 


ASIA'S  AMERICAN  PROBLEM.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsdi, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  25  cents. 


CAH  We  Live  TOGETHER  IN  PEACE?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Price,  50  cents. 


IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  thf 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  n6. 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


CIEDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


HEALTH  WORKERS  ATTENTION 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


The    Institute    on   the 
Nutritional     Problems     of     Children 

conducted  by 

\VM.   R.   P.   EMERSON 

at  Indianapolis,  October  24  to  November  6. 

Tuition   fee  $25.00.   Register  at  once. 

Marion  County  Tuberculosis  Ass'n., 

Pythian    Bldg.  Indianapolis,    Ind. 


PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


DO     YOU    WANT     TO     BUY    A    PRACTICE, 

hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  drug  store  for  sale?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment?  Do  you  need 
a  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
States.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
Physicians'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current   publications 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions, copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

<Erpr  Amrrirnn  /flnitrnnl  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sine  Jtfrerman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Hoanttal  Social  erruirr;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year, 
published  under  the  auspices  ot  the  Hospiu 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Clt> 
lac-,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

tHrntal  Hijrjipitr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pu»- 
lished  by  tbe  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Public  Hraith  -Surae-  monthly;  dues  $3.00  aid 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  rear;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  370  Seventh  ATB.,  New  York 

Irlomp  Hmtaa;  bi-monthly,  for  rural  church  and 
community.  50c  per  year.  Sample  free.  Ask  for 
rural  organization  number.  156 — 5th  Ave.,N.Y.C. 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 

SURVEY  before   November  12. 

BIRTH  CONTROL,  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON. 
New  York  city.  Nov.  11-13.  Anne  Kennedy, 
Room  254,  104  Fifth  ave,  New  York  city. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  NEW  YOKK  STATE 
CONFERENCE  or.  Utica,  N.  Y.  Nov.  9-11. 
Richard  W.  Wallace,  Koom  431,  The  Capitol, 
^  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  AMERICAN.  New 
Haven.  Conn.  Nov.  2-5.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL.  De- 
troit. Nov.  15- 1  fl.  Harry  W.  Marsh,  8  West 
40  St.,  New  York  city. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  New  Or- 
leans. Nov.  10-12.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Chicago.  Oct. 
24-26.  E.  M.  Geraghty,  807  S.  Wright  St., 
Champaign,  111. 

EDUCATION  OF  TRUANT,  BACKWARD,  DEPENDENT, 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Oct.  25-28.  Hobart 
T.  Todd,  State  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION,  AMERICAN.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Nov.  22-25.  C.  W.  Coverdale,  Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COXFENEXCE.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Harrisburg,  Pa.  Oct.  25-27.  Fred  J. 
Hartman,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL.  Chicago.  Nov. 
16-18.  H.  W.  Dodds.  261  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Oct.  27-Nov.  3.  O.  F.  Lewis,  135  E.  15 
st..  New  York  city. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  New 
York  city.  Nov.  14-18.  A.  S.  Hedrich,  169 
Massachusetts  ave.,  Boston. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Oct.  27-28.  W.  G.  Theurcr,  Bessemer  bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  AND  COOPERATING  OR- 
GANIZATIONS. Chicago.  Nov.  19-21.  Carl  D. 
Thompson.  127  N.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago. 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  JERSEY.  Lakewood, 
N.  T.  Dec.  9.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Crastcr,  Dept. 
of  Health,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE,  NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  FOR 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Oct.  25-27.  S.  G.  Dunseath, 
21  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE,  TEXAS  CONFERENCE  OF.  Houston, 
Tex.  Oct.  24-26.  Elmer  Scott,  416  Dallas 
county  State  Hank  bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

SOCIAL  WORK.  KENTUCKY  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF. 
Lexington,  Ky.  Oct.  20-22.  Raymond  A.  Hoyer, 
61  Kenyon  bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Dec.  27-29.  E.  W.  Burgess,  58  st.  and 
Ellis  ave.,  Chicago. 

SOUTHERN  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  FOR  EDUCATION 
AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Nov. 
6-9.  J.  E.  McCulloch.  817-14  st.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

\YOMEN,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF.  Philadelphia. 
Nov.  10-16.  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  Nat'l 
Council  of  Women,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  CONFERENCE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
FEDERATION  OF.  Roswell,  N.  M".  Oct.  25-27. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Ten  Eyck.  Roswell,  N.  M. 
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BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ax 

condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  street.  New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want  accurate  news  and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you   are    interested    in    any    of    the    subjects   discussed    in    this 
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Help  Russia  N 

After  seven  years  of  war  and  revolution  Russian  children 
are  the  helpless  victims  of  famine  and  disease.  Food  not  only 
saves  lives  lut  carries  a  message  of  international  friendship  and 
good  will. 


AMERICA 

Has  Never  Refused  FooJ 
To  the  Hungry 


These  Russian  children  appeal  to  you  tor  help. 

Friends  (Quakers)  have  supplies  in  Samara,  the  heart  of  the  famine  area,  for  25,000.  But 
250,000  in  that  district  alone  need  additional  food.  Millions  of  children  in  the  Volga  region 
need  food  and  clothes. 

Distribution  is  made  regardless  of  Politics,  Class,  Race,  or  Religion. 

Friends  have  full  responsibility  over  distribution  of  all  supplies  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Herbert  Hoover  says:  "The  efforts  leing  made  \>y  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

to  secure  charitable   subscriptions   for    their    work    of   famine  relief  in  Russia   have   my   fullest 
sufifiort. 

GIVE  NOW.  DELAY  MEANS  DEATH. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer, 

20   South  Twelfth  Street,  Phaadelphia,  Pa. 


Dear  Friends :      Enclosed    please    rmd- 
reliet  or  tne  starving  in  Russia. 


-Dollars    for    the 


Name- 


Address- 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospltnls  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 


H. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION—  John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  reel  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly.  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Mrs.  Jolm  M.  Glenn,  chairman:  Francis  II.  M.'Li-aM.  field 
director:  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  10.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)  —  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor. 
director.  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  at 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY —  Gertrude  B.  Knfpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  otiMetrlral  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration:  ma- 
ternal nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
achool  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU—  An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office  — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

71«  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman.  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  JS. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  I.enna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 
$2.00  a  3'ear.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologlsts,  crlmtnoloKlsts,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
vress  Jackson  vjlle,  Florida.  October  28  —  November  3.  1521.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  general  secretary,  135  East  15  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J,  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y.;  35  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow.  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA—  370  Seventh  Are., 

New  York.  Dr.  L.  Kmmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean  di- 
rector. To  areuse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children-  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  Interesting  children  hi  the  forming  of  health  habits- 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE   (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,   New 
York.    Organized  in  February,  1913,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  te  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
itizenahip.     While  Community  Service   (Incorporated)   helps  In 
organizing   the   work.    In   planning   the   programme   and    raising   the 
funds,  and  will,   if  desired,   serve   in  an  advisory  capacity,   the  com- 
mnlty   itself,    through   the   community   committee   representative   of 
omnvunity  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)—  305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Airs.  Harrv  Sternbereer 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare.  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  In  D.  S.,  Canada  and 

OUDA. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY—  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
"  US,.  Publlc.  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritance*. 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenig  possibilities.  Literature  tree 
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Trains  Indian  and  NegVo^outlT'  Neither  ie«+  ?07'  :   HamP'°n.    Va. 
school.    Free  illustrated^ratura.  Stat*  nor  a  Government 


To?  ECR^LSE°  AND  DISABLED  MEN-John 
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General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke    C  S  P 
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g  D.    C.-Dean. 

ireau  of  Immigration-National  Director.  Bruce  M   Mohler 


»  °F  SOCIAL   WORK-Robert  W.   Kelso, 

"    Parker-    Sen.    sec'y.,    23    East   9th   St.,    Cincln- 

efort    anrt  or^r'zation  'p  <"«cuss  principles  of  human!  arian 

annual    ™PH£,«    e    eff»£I,encv  ,of   aSenc'es-     Publishes    proceeding., 
bureau       Aftmtf  '  >^On«  'y  ,^ulletin'     PamPh'9ts.     etc.       Information 
jJInp    i't9->      M  f     rl?'  ,  J,3-     49th   annual   meeting,   Providence,   R.   I.. 
/"t,J'22-      Maln    Dlvlsinns    and   chairmen: 
Children—  J.   Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 
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an<J   Institutions—  George   S.   Wilson,   Washington. 
The  Family  —  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis 

Industrial   and    Economic   Problems—  John   Shlllady,   New  York 
The   Local   Community—  George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 
Mental    Hygiene—  George   A.    Hastings,    New  York. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces—  C.  M.  Bookman.   Cincinnati. 
Uniting    of    Native    and    Foreign-Born    in    America  —  (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady.  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
eight  hour  day,  no  night  \vurk,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
*ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
s.nd  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  870  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse."  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues.  13.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL   TUBERCULOSIS   ASSOCIATION— 87«   Seventh  Avenue. 

Charles  J.  Hatfleld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
rrusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGU-E— Tor  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollhigsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jon«s,  exec,  secy; 
1J7  E  23  St  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  so,clal  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  me  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  Sll  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  OI- 
fUlal  organ.  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  |2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
touth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn.  Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everit  Macy.  vice-presidents: 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,    Paul   U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,    Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces.   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry.    William    L.    Chenery 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 

Cooperating  Subscription  (membership)  110.  112  East  19  Street. 
New  York  Cin 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


THE  UTILITY  OF  STATESMEN 

The  world  is  weary  of  war,  and  would  like  to  disarm. 
Peoples  everywhere  are  largely  convinced  of  the  inutility  of 
violence  and  would  like  to  find  ways  of  settling  their  differ- 
ences reasonably  and  in  confidence  and  order.  There  is 
an  intense  longing  for  statesmen,  or  worldsmen,  big  enough 
to  see  through  problems  and  wise  enough  to  find  solutions 
that  will  win  back  the  world  to  the  hopes  of  peace.  Are 
such  longings  general,  today,  or  merely  held  by  optimists? 
Various  Types  of  Hopes  Now  before  the  World 

-*-*  A  century  ago  the  faith  of  the  world  was  firmly  grounded 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  political  action:  "Free  peoples"  were  to 
settle  all  social  problems  by  strict  adherence  to  "parliamentary 
forms."  How  much  of  that  faith  still  exists?  To  what  extent  have 
individuals,  groups  or  peoples  given  over  that  doctrine  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  some  other,  e.  g.,  to  belief  in  "direct  action"? 
To  what  extent  have  people  become  disaffected  of  all  hope  of  order 
or  control  and  committed  themselves  to  "drift,"  or  general  hope- 
lessness? Has  any  religious  hopes,  such  as  "millennialism,"  or  the 
"second  coming  of  Christ,"  or  the  "end  of  the  world"  taken  its 
place  in  the  programs  of  individuals  of  groups?  Is  there  any 
political  significance  to  the  programs  of  the  advocates  of  "birth 
control"?  What  other  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  present  prob- 
lems of  the  world  are  being  advocated? 

2       The  Reputed  "Abdication  of  Government"  in  Some 
»     Regions 

Is  it  true,  as  claimed  by  some,  that  "government  has  ceased  to 
function"  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  or  in  some  areas  of  the 
United  States?  For  example,  in  West  Virginia?  What  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  charges?  And  if  government  has  ceased  to  function, 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  failure?  Have  we  developed  actually 
irreconcilable  antagonisms  in  our  economic  and  civic  life  which  are 
too  big  for  peaceful  solution  ?  Have  some  industrial  factors  be- 
come bigger  than  the  state  itself  ?  Is  it  because  our  governmental 
officials  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  issues  involved?  Do 
they  lack  capacity?  Do  they  lack  courage?  Do  they  lack  will? 
Do  they  lack  executive  ability?  Is  it  because  they  are  selected  on 
wrong  bases?  Would  actual  occupational  representation  in  the 
legislatures  and  in  congress  seem  more,  or  less,  likely  to  succeed 
in  understanding  and  solving  these  problems?  What  does  the  fact 
of  the  calling  of  unofficial  conferences  made  up  of  occupational 
representatives  suggest  as  to  the  utility  of  such  representation? 

3        The  Services  of  Statesmen 
*     What  real  services  do  our  present  types  of  statesmen  serve? 
Do  statesmen  represent  or  present  any  convincing  programs?     Are 
they  helping  or  hindering  in  the  solution  of  the  world's  problems? 
Would   the  world   be   worse  off  without  them?     Do  our  statesmen 
know   people?      World    problems?     The    advances    in    world    know- 
ledge?    What  possible  substitute   could  be  found   for  them? 
References: 
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Are  You  Going  To  Build  a  Neighborhood  House? 

You  will  be  interested  in 

Floor  Plans  for  Community  Buildings 

A  Report  with  Designs  Prepared  by 

Guy  Lowell 

for 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 

This  report  contains  perspectives  and  floor  plans  for 
twelve  community  buildings  of  various  sizes  but  all 
distinctive  and  charming  as  well  as  practical.  Price  $i. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

U.  S.  A.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  One  Dollar  for  which  please  send 
me  one  copy  of  FLOOR  PLANS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
BUILDINGS  by  Guy  Lowell. 

Name    . 


Street  and  No. 
Post    Office.. 


DR.  MARIE  C.  STORES 

author  of  "Married  Love" 

and  "Radiant  Motherhood" 

will    make    her 

Only  Public  Appearance 

in  America 

OCT.  27,  TOWN  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  8.20  P.  M. 

SUBJECT 

Motherhood  Clinic  for  Constructive  Birth  Control 

Auspices  of  Voluntary  Parenthood   League 

Tickets,  $1.10  and  $1.65 
On  sale  at  Town  Hall  and   V.  P.  L.  office,  799  Broadway 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  fj_  Ask  about  my  i\<arm  of 
if  ccif  cations,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8  8  9 1 


STEEL 


THE   SURVEY'S   special   issue   on   "Three   Shifts   in   Steel,    the   Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,  their   human   consequences  and  the 
forces    for    change.     Articles    by   John   A.    Fitch,    Whiting    Williams    and 


S.  Adele  Shaw. 
25  cents  a  copy 
20  cents  by  the  hundred 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19  St. 
New  York 


Why  Teachers  Use  the  Survey 

Take  Unemployment — the  most  pressing  social  problem  of  our  times— 
world-wide  yet  localized  in  every  city  and  town.  School  and  college  classes 
which  use  the  Survey  have  had  these  articles  the  past  'three  weeks: 


UNEMPLOYMENT— Compensation  and  Pre- 
vention. By  John  R.  Commons,  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  The 
SURVEY  for  October  i.  A  description  of  the  Huber 
bill,  now  before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  which 
.would  insure  working  men  and  women  against  unem- 
ployment just  as  they  may  be  insured  against  fire,  acci- 
dent and  death.  Gives  the  background  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 

The  President's  Unemployment  Conference,  with 
the  complete  Emergency  Program  adopted  September 
30.  By  William  L.  Chenery,  editor  of  The  SURVEY'S 
Industry  Department.  In  The  SURVEY  for 'October 
8.  To  be  followed  by  articles  on  later  sessions. 

Faeing  Unemployment  Again,  the  Social  Studies 
Column  in  The  SURVEY  for  October  8.  By  Joseph 
K.  Hart,  editor  of  The  SURVEY'S  Department  of 
School  and  Community.  Gives  the  current  references. 

England's  Unemployed.  By  Harold  J.  Laski,  au- 
thor of  "Authority  in  the  Modern  State"  and  The 


SURVEY'S  London  correspondent.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  situation  in  Great  Britain.  To  be  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  the  government  plan  for  meeting  un- 
employment. 

Unemployment  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  social  prob- 
lems on  which  The  SURVEY  gives  consecutive,  first- 
hand information  in  the  fields  of  Industry,  Civics, 
Health,  School  and  Community,  Child  Welfare  and 
Family  Welfare.  No  other  magazine  specializes  on 
these  vital  subjects.  No  textbook  can  keep  up-to-date 
in  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

In  sending  us  an  order  for  165  three-month  student 
subscriptions,  Prof.  W.  G.  Beach  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California,  says:  "After  my  experience  last 
year  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  The  SURVEY 
can  be  of  very  great  use  with  university  classes." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Church  of  the  High  School,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  writes:  "I  am  much  pleased  with  The 
SURVEY,  and  consider  it  very  practicable  to  any  class 
in  sociology — in  fact,  practically  indispensable." 


A'sk  for  Special 
Student  Rates 
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IN  ANY  OTHER  DRESS 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  FARRELL  has  given  us  a  tip 
[see  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  October  16]. 
We  may  have  fooled  the  public  into  thinking  we  are 
"highbrow,"   but   we   won't    be   "drab,"    and   we   won't   be 
"queer-looking."     So  we  have  hastened  to  jump  into  a  new 
cover.     See  next  week's  issue. 

DIFFERENTIATION 

IF  a  rule  of  biology  holds  true  of  journalism  an  interesting 
chapter  could  be  written  on  the  group  of  men  who  not 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  used  to  meet  around  the  editorial 
table  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Gavit,  Strunsky  and 
Puckette  are  there  today,  under  the  Gay-Lamont  regime, 
maintaining  its  liberal  traditions.  From  this  as  a  base  line 
we  find  Rollo  Ogden,  former  editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 
joining  the  conservative  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  former  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Post,  transforming  The  Nation,  which  he  now  edits, 
from  an  old-fashioned  review  of  letters  to  an  insurgent  week- 
ly in  the  field  of  politics,  economics,  and  international  rela- 
tions. Meanwhile  Fabian  Franklin,  formerly  one  of  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  Harold  de  Wolf 
Fuller,  of  The  Nation,  started  their  Weekly  Review  with 
resourceful  financial  backing,  but  slender  circulation,  in  re- 
action to  The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic.  These  had 
contrived  to  combine  heterodoxy  with  brilliance  in  a  way 
which  made  them  reach  and  disturb  in  quarters  hitherto  lit- 
tle affected  by  such  propagandsit  journals  as  the  old  Public 
of  the  single  taxers.  While  The  Freeman  has  come  to  rein- 
force the  new  group,  choosing  to  call  itself  radical  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  liberal  contemporaries,  the  latest  develop- 
ment is  the  absorption  of  The  Independent  by  The  Weekly 
Review.  This  gives  the  conservative  wing  in  the  weekly  field 
a  circulation  comparable  to  that  of  the  other  journals  of  opin- 
ion combined.  The  genuine  loss  in  this  shifting  is  the  retire- 
ment from  active  editorship  of  Hamilton  Holt  of  The  In- 


dependent who  retains  oaly  a  consulting  relationship.  The 
plan  apparently  is  to  weld  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Week- 
ly Review  into  the  news  and  pictorial  features  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  a  whimsical  touch  was  lent  to  the  first  number 
which  starts  in  well  enough  with  a  characteristic  article  by 
that  ardent  dean  of  our  intellectual  Fascist!,  Agnes  Repplier, 
but  ends  lamely  enough  with  Mr.  Julius'  full  page  advertise- 
ment of  the  ten-cent  socialist  library  of  the  Appeal  Publishing 
Company! 

CASUALS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

THE  agents  of  various  northwestern  railroads  are  facing 
the  problems  of  the  casual  laborer  under  new  forms  in 
these  days  of  unemployment.     Their  solutions  of  the- 
problems  are  interesting,  at  least.  According  to  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World,  of  September  30,  A.  A.  Piper,  local  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  says: 

Every  freight  train  coming  into  Wenatchee  brings  its  load  cf 
hungry  men.  Every  outgoing  freight  takes  its  load  away. 
There  are  hoboes  among  them,  but  in  general  they  are  a  dif- 
ferent class  than  has  been  stealing  rides  during  past  ye,ars. 
.  .  .  Few  are  vicious.  They  are  human,  and  as  long  as  they 
do  not  destroy  property  or  steal  they  are  not  dealt  with  severely. 
There  are  too  many  of  them  to  attempt  to  keep  them  off  the 
freights,  and  special  agents  are  not  trying  to  do  so. 

A  special  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Spokane  says: 

We  just  keep  'em  moving.  We  don't  care  where  they  are 
from  or  where  they  are  going,  so  long  as  they  keep  getting  to 
some  other  point.  I  should  say  that  50  per  cent  of  them  range 
in  age  between  18  and  25  years.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
them  under  age.  The  others  range  up  to  50  years  old.  Where 
a  year  ago  we  would  throw  one  or  two  bums  from  a  freight 
train  when  it  reached  the  yards  here,  today  we  do  not  ever 
consider  throwing  'em  off,  for  they  are  in  droves.  We  invite 
them  to  get  back  on  the  train  and  keep  on  going.  We  herd  'em 
together  in  the  yards,  find  out  which  direction  they  are  going, 
and  then  collect  'em  outside  the  yards  with  orders  to  take  the 
first  train  going  their  way. 

And  W.  S.  Smith,  assistant  special  agent  of  the  Northern 

Pacific,  at  Spokane,  says: 

There  is  a  much  greater  percentage  of  young  men  among  the 
idle  travelers  these  days  than  formerly.  The  percentage  of 
former  service  men  is  comparatively  small.  A  few  of  the  hoboes 
are  simply  professional  bums,  but  most  of  them  will  work,  if 
the  work  comes  easy  and  is  congenial.  They  come  through 
from  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Dakotas  to  the  fruit  orchards  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  They  turn  around  and  head  back 
for  the  Middle  West. 

Of  a  trainload  of  them  going  through  west  today,  within  two 
weeks  75  per  cent  will  pass  through  going  east  again.  In  an- 
other two  weeks  they  will  have  passed  west  again.  The  one 
who  has  money  gathers  about  him  a  few  congenial  souls.  They 
travel  together,  buying  food  until  the  money  is  gone,  then  they 
work  a  few  days  to  get  a  little  more,  and  continue  their  travels. 
We  don't  even  make  an  effort  to  collect  fares  from  them,  being 
content  to  keep  them  on  the  move.  There  are  a  few  rules  we 
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observe,  though,  and  among  them  is  one  that  the  hoboes  must 
keep  off  the  passenger  trains.  We  search  all  passenger  trains 
at  divisional  points  and  clear  them.  We  also  try  to  keep  them 
off  the  merchandise  trains,  confining  them  to  the  empties,  as 
much  as  possible. 

THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

FOLLOWING  a  demand  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  for  an  additional  wage  cut  of  10  per  cent 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  announced  a  strike.  This  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective  on  the  first  group  of  roads  on 
October  28  and  thereafter  to  spread  after  short  intervals  to 
other  lines.  The"  wages  of  railroad  workers  were  reduced 
some  12  per  cent  last  July  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  Since  that  time  changes  in  working  rules 
have  occasioned  other  reductions.  Immediately  after  the 
strike  order  was  announced,  the  public  group  on  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  conferred  with  President  Harding.  Subsequent 
to  this  these  members  of  the  board  proposed  a  settlement  of 
the  issue.  This  called  for  a  retraction  of  their  demand  for 
a  new  wage  cut  on  the  part  of  the  rail  executives  and  for  a 
reduction  in  rates  based  on  the  decrease  in  wages  decreed 
last  July. 

NEW  YORK'S  AMENDMENTS 

SEVEN  amendments  to  the  New  York  State  Constitution 
will  be  submitted  to   the  voters  at  the  general  election 
November   8.     Amendments  one,  three  and   five  are  of 
special  social  import.     These  provide  civil  service  preference 
for  all  war  veterans,  a  literacy  test  for  voters  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  legislature  to  establish  children's  courts  and  courts 
of  domestic  relations. 

There  has  been  wide-spread  opposition  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. [See  the  SURVEY  for  October  i.]  It  would  give  civil 
service  preference  to  the  450,000  war  veterans.  Since  the 
places  in  the  classified  civil  service  in  the  state  number  about 
125,000  its  adoption  would  practically  restrict  the  state  civil 
service  to  veterans  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Amendment  number  three  provides  in  brief  that  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1923,  all  voters,  except  for  physical  disability,  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  write  English.  At  present  there  is  no  educa- 
tional qualification  for  voters  in  the  state  although  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  is  now  a  requisite  for  naturalization, 
and,  with  the  recent  amendment,  the  federal  immigration  law 
now  requires  all  immigrants  upon  entrance  to  this  country  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  Other  states  have  set  a  pre- 
cedent in  requiring  that  voters  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  California  and  New 
Hampshire  require  that  voters  shall  be  able  to  read  the  con- 
stitution and  write  their  names;  Washington  demands  that 
voters  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  English ;  Wyoming  re- 
quires that  they  have  the  ability  to  read  the  constitution.  Other 
states  which  have  some  literacy  qualification  for  voters  are: 
Colorado,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arizona.  In  four  of  these  states,  however,  enforcing  leg- 
islation has  never  been  passed. 

The  change  suggested  in  amendment  five,  concerning  chil- 
dren's courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations,  is  the  same  as 
that  proposed  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1915.  The 
present  limitations  of  the  state  constitution  make  it  impossible 
for  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  these  courts  the  equity  power 
necessary  properly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  children  who 
come  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  amendment  does  not 
enact  any  new  laws ;  it  clears  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  any 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  to  standardize  and  advance 
the  law  dealing  with  child  welfare. 

Under  the  present  constitution  the  children's  courts  may  not 
appoint  a  guardian  of  the  person.  Mary  Paddon  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  points  out  that  this  means  that 
these  courts  are  often  forced  to  commit  children  to  institu- 


tions when  they  would  be  glad  to  place  them  in  the  care  of 
dependable  relatives  if  they  could  do  so  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  them  full  legal  protection.  In  most  of  the  cases 
coming  before  the  children's  court,  Mrs.  Paddon  states,  the 
relatives'  are  too  poor  to  go  to  the  expense  of  surrogate  court 
proceedings  to  secure  legal  guardianship.  Further,  under  the 
present  laws,  the  domestic  relations  court  only  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  non-support  and  abandonment.  The 
judge  who  orders  a  man  to  support  his  wife  and  children  can- 
not^order  the  wife  to  permit  him  to  visit  the  children  regular- 
ly or,  if  he  is  brutal,  forbid  him  to  annoy  them. 

A  UNION  OF  TEXTILES 

AFAR-REACHING  step  toward  national  unification  in 
the  textile  industry  is  under  consideration  by  the  in- 
dependent unions.  At  the  Paterson  convention  of 
October,  1919,  at  which  the  new  Amalgamated  Textile 
Workers  of  America  were  formed,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  new  organization  was  authorized  to  draw  up  plans  for 
a  nation-wide  federation  of  independent  textile  unions.  No 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  this  mandate  until  a  convention 
in  New  York  last  May,  when  such  a  plan  was  tentatively 
adopted.  The  constitution  there  formulated  was  drawn  up 
in  order  "to  bring  all  the  independent  textile  jjnions  together 
in  an  alliance  to  be  called  the  Federated  Textile  Unions  of 
America,  with  a  per  capita  tax  to  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
port and  provision  for  an  assessment  of  affiliated  bodies  to 
support  a  strike  of  any  member  of  the  federation  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  federation  executive  board,  an  assessment 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose."  .  So  says  The  New  Textile 
Worker,  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of 
America.  The  need  for  a  strong  organization  of  nation-wide 
dimensions  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  textile  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  has  become  apparent  to  the  workers 
especially  since  the  industrial  depression  and  the  open  shop 
drive  of  the  past  year.  The  constitution  of  the'  federation, 
which  partially  embodies  the  so-called  "maximum  plan"  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  by  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers, 
will  now  be  sent  to  all  of  the  textile  unions  in  the  country 
that  are  not  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  a  referendum 
vote.  Several  unions  have  already  expressed  themselves  un- 
officially in  favor  of  the  federation. 

The  purpose  of  the  one  big  union  will  be,  as  stated  in  its 
tentative  constitution : 

...  to  enable  the  textile  workers  of  America  continually  to  im- 
prove their  condition  and  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  their 
fellow-workers  by  providing  an  agency  which  shall  carry  on  pro- 
paganda and  educational  work  particularly  as  to  the  aims  and 
methods  of  effective  labor  organization  for  the  information  and 
benefit  of  all  textile  workers;  shall  advise  affiliated  bodies  in 
case  of  need  ;  shall  rally  affiliated  bodies  to  render  moral  and 
financial  assistance  to  each  other  in  time  of  conflict;  shall  help  in 
organizing  unorganized  textile  workers  as  need  and  opportunity 
shall  arise;  and  shall  constitute  a  body  that  shall  meet  at  reg- 
ular intervals  for  consultation  on  the  textile  situation  throughout 
the  country  and  at  special  times  as  needed. 

The  design  of  the  federation,  according  to  its  officers,  is 
not  (contrary  to  reports  published  in  New  York  papers  in 
the  past  week)  to  foment  strikes,  any  more  than  it  is  true 
that  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  these  same  papers  stated.  It  aims 
rather  to  establish  such  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
and  adjusting  disputes  between  the  workers  and  the  employers 
as1  will  reduce  economic  warfare  to  a  minimum.  Further 
extension  of  such  a  scheme  of  arrangements  as  is  in  existence 
in  the  silk  ribbon  industry  in  New  York,  a  trade  agreement 
providing  for  joint  government  in  the  industry  with  the  so- 
called  impartial  chairman  type  of  collective  bargaining,  such 
as  that  under  which  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York  and 
other  centers  is  governed,  is  the  goal  of  the  promoters  of  the 
federation  scheme. 
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UNEMPLOYED    BUILDING    A   WHARF    AT    THE    NEW    YORK    A.    I.    C.    P.    PROPERTY    ON    STATEN    ISLAND 


OUT   OF   WORK 

HIS  note  introduces  Mr.  Thomas  - 


He  is  an 

industrious,  hard-working  .man  with  a  family  of  six 
children.  He  is  in  hard  circumstances  today  as  he  has 
had  no  work  except  an  occasional  odd  job  for  the  last  three 
months.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  direct  him  to  a  place  of 
employment,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  appreciated." 

In  presenting  this  note  to  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  man  pulled  another 
paper  from  his  pocket  saying,  "Here's  my  work  reference."  It 
read,  "The  bearer,  Thomas ,  has  worked  for  us  for  four- 
teen years  and  we  have  always  found  him  to  bs  honest,  indus- 
trious and  sober.  We  regret  that  the  present  business  depres- 
sion has  compelled  us  to  lay  him  off.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
reemploy  him  later  when  business  picks  up." 

The  case  is  typical  of  scores  that  have  come  to  social  organi- 


zations  during  the  past  year:  men,  not  "floaters,"  not  lodging 
house  habitues,  but  family  men  long  residents  of  their  cities 
and  towns,  anxious  to  provide  for  their  wives  and  children  but 
laid  off  "with  regret." 

On  its  new  Sea  Breeze  property  on  Staten  Island  the  New 
York  A.  I.  C.  P.  has  much  work  in  the  way  of  clearing  wood- 
land, ditching,  draining,  fencing,  which  it  has  planned  to  do 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  as  money  became  available. 
When  applications  for  work  piled  up  the  decision  was  made 
to  put  some  forty  men  to  work  at  once,  in  the  hope  that  people 
would  be  found  who  would  help  answer  the  question  the  men 
were  daily  asking,  "Where  can  I  find  a  job?"  These  men 
are  paid  $3  a  day.  They  are  free  to  take  a  day  off  at  any  time 
if  they  think  there  is  a  chance  to  find  work  at  their  regular 
occupations.  Some  of  them  work  part  time  at  their  own 
work,  putting  in  the  odd  days  only  on  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  work. 
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SOCIAL  WASTE  IN  OHIO 

THAT  millions  of  dollars  will  be  wasted  in  Ohio's  care 
for  its  wards  unless  the  policies  governing  its  institutions 
are  radically  changed,  is  the  gist  of  a  report  submitted 
to  the  governor  this  week  by  the  former  board  of  administra- 
tion through  E.  C.  Shaw  of  Akron,  its  former  chairman.  This 
board  retired  from  office  in  July  when  the  new  administrative 
code,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  became  oper- 
ative. Now  that  "a  sane,  competent  and  sympathetic  director 
of  public  welfare  has  been  secured,"  as  the  report  cynically 
puts  it,  a  program  of  corrective,  remedial  and  preventive  treat- 
merjt  of  the  wards  of  the  state  is  insistently  urged. 

Effective  economy  is  one  of  the  recommendations.  This, 
the  report  says,  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  product.  "If 
the  personnel  of  our  institutions  are  not  selected  and  held  in 
terms  of  their  fitness  because  we  are  unwilling  to  pay*adequate 
salary  or  wages,  we  are  not  practicing  sound  economy,"  it 
holds.  It  is  pointed  out  that  $320,000  a  year  was  secured  in 
the  budget  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money 
for  improving  the  character  of  such  personnel. 

It  is  further  shown  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  the  state  each  year  "to  house  and  care  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  insane,  feebleminded,  epileptic  and  criminal 
persons,  and  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  study  the  nature 
and  cause  of  these  conditions"  and  the  proper  treatment  for 
them.  The  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  which  came  through 
unscathed  this  year  from  a  legislative  investigation  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  Sept.  i,  page  642],  is  the  only  state  agency  for 
such  preventive  work.  Since  this  bureau  has  been  inadequate- 
ly financed  in  the  past,  the  report  recommends  that  its  ac- 


tivities be  expanded  so  that  "the  state  may  be  guided  by 
scientific  knowledge  in  dealing  with  its  human  problems."  To 
this  end  it  is  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to  make  complete 
mental  and  physical  examination  of  every  juvenile  offender 
committed  to  a  state  institution. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  are  not  meeting  the  demands  of 
modern  methods,  it  is  charged :  "With  few  exceptions,  the 
medical  work  is  woefully  inadequate,  and  research  and  inves- 
tigation is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Preventive  work  has 
hardly  been  started."  Funds  should  be  available  to  secure  "the 
prompt  recognition  and  correction  of  medical  and  surgical 
diseases,  co-existent  with  the  disordered  mental  states." 

Approximately  three  thousand  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Ohio  each  year.  The  estab- 
lishment of  mental  clinics  and  the  employment  of  field  work- 
ers to  discover  incipient  cases  of  insanity  and  to  supervise  those 
discharged  from  hospitals  for  the  insane,  are  measures  advised. 

The  situation  of  the  feebleminded  in  Ohio  is  also  serious. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000  feebleminded  in  the  state. 
Although  10,000  of  these  need  institutional  care,  there  are  at 
present  facilities  for  only  3,000. 

Commenting  upon  the  serious  overcrowding  of  penal  insti- 
tutions, the  report  says  that  "the  argument  seems  absurd  that 
the  employment  of  three  or  four  thousand  persons  in  various 
industries  and  occupations  in  our  penal  institutions  will  have 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  stability  of  any  industry  in  the 
state."  It  is  suggested  that  before  a  new  penitentiary  is  built, 
a  "study  be  made  of  the  present  penal  population  to  the  end 
that  the  buildings  contemplated  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple 
substantial  manner  and  in  a  manner  that  will  best  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  erected." 


THE  BLANKET  OF  SILENCE 

From  Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike,  supplementary  report  of  the  Interchurch  World  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  just  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 


HOW  the  blanket  of  silence  was 
held  down  tight  in  Pittsburgh  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning not  a  "hunkie  strikers'  meet- 
ing," but  the  one  public  'meeting  held 
in  Pittsburgh  during  the  strike  (out- 
side the  labor  temple).  This  is  the 
statement  (condensed)  made  by  Sidney 
A.  Teller,  resident  director  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  before  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  in  November,  1919- 

The  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  main- 
tains an  open  forum. 

The  position  I  took  was  that  so  long 
as  both  sides  were  represented,  there  was 
no  objection  to  discussing  the  steel  strike. 
The. forum  committee  went  down  to  the 
strike  headquarters,  asking  that  a 
speaker  be  assigned  for  the  following 
Sunday.  They  were  assigned  William 
Z.  Foster,  on  the  condition  that  he  was 
not  needed  at  any  other  place  to  address 
a  group  of  strikers. 

I  have  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Foster, 
irrespective  of  the  way  newspapers  talk- 
ed about  him,  because  Dr.  Tyson  and  I 
heard  him  at  the  Social  Workers  Club. 
.  .  .  The  notices  went  out  for  the  forum 
meeting,  and  they  delayed  it  to  the  very 
last  minute  trying  to  get  a  speaker  on 
the  other  side.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  my  being  at  the  settlement, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  that 
the  meeting  be  called  off.  .  .  .  They  said 
it  was  not  wise  to  discuss  the  steel  strike 
because  of  the  great  excitement  in  the 
city.  And  then  they  believed  what  they 


had  read  about  Foster.  ...  I  said  he 
was  chosen  by  the  steel  workers  as  their 
representative,  and  we  weren't  discuss- 
ing individuals,  we  were  discussing  is- 
sues. 

The  president,  acting  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  requested  that  no  meeting  be 
held  until  the  board  met  and  acted  on 
the  matter. 

The  president  of  the  settlement  board 
then  called  a  meeting  to  bring  up  for 
discussion  the  future  of  the  forum  in 
the  settfement.  Fourteen  members  of  tne 
Board  of  Trustees  were  present,  and  af- 
ter an  hour  and  a  half  of  discussion  they 
voted  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  the  forum. 

The  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn, 
when  I  arose  and  said  I  wanted  them  to 
know  before  they  left  the  room  that  I  had 
received  a  request  from  the  Civic  Open 
Forum  that  the  postponed  meeting  of 
October  12,  in  reference  to  the  discussion 
of  the  steel  strike  be  held  on  October 
19.  ... 

Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  had  is- 
sued an  order  that  there  would  be  no 
meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of  the 
steel  strike,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
had  prohibited  a  meeting  of  the  strikers, 
or  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  strike  any- 
where in  Pittsburgh  except  in  the  Labor 
Temple. 

The  directors  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  would  go  contrary  to  the  established 
law  and  order  of  the  community,  and 
the  orders  of  the  sheriff  and  mayor.  .  .  . 


I  took  the  stand  that  the  mayor  was  ie- 
yond  his  jurisdiction  and  authority,  as 
well  as  the  sheriff.  .  .  .  After  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  debate,  the  directors  said: 
"Mr.  Teller,  the  responsibility  of  what  is 
said,  the  speakers  and  the  audiences  of 
the  forum,  is  on  your  shoulders.".  .  . 

So  I  went  back  to  the  settlement,  and 
found  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  was  as- 
signed to  us  by  the  strikers  committee 
to  represent  the  workers.  The  meeting 
was  held,  and  Mr.  Brown  discussed  the 
steel  strike  from  his  point  of  view.  We 
tried  to  get  softie  one  on  the  other  side, 
but  everybody  we  went  to  said  they  had 
no  authority,  or  Mr.  Gary  had  spoken 
for  them,  or  they  didn't  know  the  facts 
well  enough,  or  if  they  spoke  they'd  lose 
their  position  with  the  company.  Not 
one  person  directly  connected  with  the 
steel  companies  here  could  we  get.  The 
only  person  we  could  secure  was  Mr.  I. 
W.  Frank,  a  member  of  my  board,  of  the 
United  Engineering  Company,  who  sail 
he  would  speak  not  for  the  steel  corpo- 
ration or  his  own  concern,  but  from  his 
own  personal  experience  in  the  foundry 
business.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  add  that  to  my  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  of  another  public  discussion 
in  Pittsburgh  connected  with  the  steel 
strike.  We  sent  notices  of  the  meeting 
which  Mr.  Brown  addressed  to  the  news- 
papers. Two  reporters  where  ihere  ex- 
pecting trouble,  but  there  wns  net  even 
a  line  in  the  papers  the  neyt  day  on  what 
he  said.  . 
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The  Temper  of  the 
Coal  Miners 

THERE  will  be  a  nation-wide  strike  of  coal  miners  if 
the  operators  try  to  reduce  wages  next  April.  The 
union  leaders  must  go  to  jail  rather  than  obey  any 
injunction  to  call  off  the  strike.  No  presidential 
commissions  wanted.  If  the  federal  authorities  are  determined 
to  interfere,  let  'em  first  take  over  the  mines. 

Such  is  the  temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  as  gaged  during  their  recent  convention  at  Indiana- 
polis. Little  of  this  was  put  into  the  formal  expression  of 
adopted  resolutions.  The  leaders  felt  it  would  have  been 
unwise.  The  delegates  were  led  to  wait  until  the  convention 
reconvenes  next  February  for  the  formulation  of  demands  and 
instructions. 

The  whole  convention  turned  on  the  contest  over  Alex 
Howat,  the  president  of  the  Kansas  miners.  The  administra- 
tion had  set  out  to  curb  him ;  it  virtually  asked  the  convention 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  and  the  leadership  of  the  union  was 
made  to  hinge  on  the  issue.  The  convention  upheld  the 
policy  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  international  president;  it  wants 
united  action  on  the  eve  of  a  fight ;  that  point  was  settled  but 
the  side  issues  were  unquestionably  larger  than  the  specific 
thing  voted  on. 

"Out  of  all  our  officials  Howat's  the  one  nearest  to  being 
a  rank-and-filer" ;  so  delegates  put  it.  He  has  led  the  Kansas 
miners  for  many  years  but  he  is  still  "one  of  the  boys."  His 
own  friends  say,  "Alex  acts  first  and  thinks  afterward."  It 
is  the  instinct  of  the  local  leader  when  he  finds  working  con- 
ditions changed,  as  he  believes,  unfairly,  or  fellow  workers 
displaced  or  badly  placed  in  the  mine,  to  say,  "Pick  up  your 
tools;  let's  go  home."  If  a  judge  decrees  there  must  be  no 
strikes  it  is  instinctive  to  retort,  "Lay  the  mine  idle ;  tell  the 
court  to  go  to  hell."  Howat,  the  miners  say,  does  what  they 
feel  like  doing.  "It  gets  the  union  nowhere,"  the  Lewis  men 
say.  "It  would  if  all  the  leaders  would  support  it,"  the 
Howat  men  retort;  Lewis  replies  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  them. 

Two  little  strip  pits  in  Kansas  employing  forty  men  fur- 
nished the  test  cases.  At  the  Dean  mine  the  superintendent 
ordered  a  coal  loading  machine  to  do  work  which  had  former- 
ly been  done  by  common  labor.  He  said  that  the  change  was 
to  be  only  temporary.  When  Howat  went  to  the  mine  to 
adjust  the  grievance  the  superintendent  broke  off  the  confer- 
ence by  walking  away. 

"At  the  Reliance  mine,"  Howat  told  the  convention,  "the 
superintendent  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  need  two  of  the 
men  any  longer,  that  the  other  two  men  could  do  the  work. 
When  these  two  said  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  less  than 
four  the  boss  told  them  to  go  home.  He  said  the  pit-boss  and 
himself  would  do  the  work.  The  crane  man  on  the  steam 
shovel  said  he  did  not  believe  it  was  right  for  union  men  to 
work  with  non-union  men  (the  bosses)  and  he  was  told  'You 
can  go  home  too.'  The  pit  was  idle  a  week  before  I  knew 
about  it.  I  ordered  no  strike. 

"Order  the  men  back  to  work  yourself ;  why  ask  me  to  do 
the  dirty  work?"  Howat's  speech  ran.  "The  mines  were  laid 
idle  by  the  company  because  the  company  was  trying  to  force 
new  conditions.  If  the  contract  was  violated,  they  broke  it 
first.  We're  not  going  to  let  them  spring  new  conditions  at 
one  little  point  and  then  begin  to  spread  those  conditions  all 
over  Kansas.  They  can  start  up  these  pits  any  time  under  the 
old  conditions.  They  would  have  started  them  long  ago  ex- 
cept they're  hoping  our  international  officers  or  this  conven- 
tion will  make  me  order  the  men  back.  I'll  order  no  men  back 
to  give  up  any  conditions  they  have  won  so  far.  I'll  be 
kicked  out  of  the  union  first.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Court, 
that  I've  been  fighting  and  which  has  now  got  four  jail  sen- 


tences hanging  over  me  for  one  strike,  is  also  telling  our  men 
to  go  back  to  work.  We'll  see  the  Industrial  Court  in  hell 
before  we'll  surrender." 

Howat's  defense  was  punctuated  with  volleys  of  cheers; 
President  Lewis  had  hard  work  getting  attention  for  his  re- 
buttal. 

"The  violation  of  contract  by  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
miners  is  clear  and  admitted.  Howat  had  only  to  take  up 
the  grievances  through  the  regular  channels,  while  the  men 
remained  at  work,  to  get  redress,  and  if  the  regular  course  of 
procedure  had  failed  then  the  men  could  have  struck  with 
the  support  of  the  international.  Must  those  miners  remain 
forever  idle  because  a  superintendent  walked  away  from  Alex 
Howat?"  (Yells  of  "Sure— why  not?")  "I  assume  that 
the  mine  workers'  union  is  a  business  institution.  We  ask  the 
privilege  of  making  contracts  and  our  contracts  cover  75  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country.  We  plead,  as  we  are  now 
with  the  Mingo  operators  in  West  Virginia,  'We  will  carry 
out  our  contract  if  you  will  only  sign  one.'  And  they  point 
to  the  record  in  Kansas — 705  unauthorized  strikes  in  45 
months;  300  illegal  stoppages  in  the  little  district  of  Kansas 
in  (^iie  year.  If  you  cannot  justify  your  existence  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  you  will  not  last  long.  Witness  the 
recent  example  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 

The  storm  over  Kansas  raged  for  days.  John  H.  Walker, 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation,  supported  Howat. 
"To  vote  down  Alex  is  to  help  vote  the  Kansas  Industrial « 
Court  law  upon  all  of  us.  The  case  involves  a  principle:  if 
coal  operators  can,  change  conditions  as  they  see  fit  without 
giving  the  men  a  chance  to  take  up  the  grievances  before  the 
new  conditions  go  in,  then  everything  we  have  won  will  begin 
to  go." 

So  many  delegates  wanted  the  floor  for  Howat's  side  that 
it  took  twenty-six  minutes  to  quiet  the  convention  when  Sec- 
retary Green  was  recognized. 

"It  is  our  trust  to  keep  the  faith  for  collective  bargaining. 
Until  we  get  a  better  plan  we  must  follow  the  old  path.  I 
know  of  one  A.  F.  of  L.  union  [Mine,'  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers]  which  declared  against  the  principle  of  contracts 
and  it  is  now  just  about  out  of  existence.  This  is  not  the 
age  of  revolution.  How  do  you  expect  to  organize  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  if  you  don't  keep  the  contracts  you've 
already  got?" 

Such  is  the  gospel  according  to  the  international  officers. 
Despite  it,  there  were  on  a  roll  call  1,781  votes  which  stuck 
to  Howat's  position,  the  administration  carrying  its  mandate 
with  2,753  votes.  Majority  delegates  said,  "Alex  has  the 
right  spirit  but  we've  no  choice  at  present  but  to  stick  with  our 
international  officers."  The  large  minority  remains,  driving 
the  union  toward  less  cautious  leadership.  All  seemed  united 
against  any  wage  reductions.  The  talk  of  the  delegates  every- 
where was  for  more  aggressive  measures.  Their  expressions 
on  the  floor  made  it  improbable  that  their  leaders  would  sub- 
mit to  another  injunction  of  the  sort  which  ended  the  1919 
strike. 

The  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  as  contained  in  resolutions 
for  the  convention  included  demands  for  wage  increases  of 
from  i o  to  60  per  cent;  demands  that  coal  companies  be  for- 
bidden to  increase  the  price  of  coal ;  the  six-hour  day  and  five- 
day  week,  as  the  only  cure  for  unemployment ;  and  from  scores 
of  locals,  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines.  -The  convention's 
resolution  as  adopted  demands  "the  immediate  nationalization 
of  the  coal  mining  industry,"  the  drafting  of.  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Congress  for  purchase  of  the  mines  and  operation  by 
the  federal  government  with  equal  representation  of  the  min- 
ers' union  in  the  control,  a  campaign  "to  convince  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  of  the  justice  of  our  proposals,"  and 
an  allowance  with  the  railway  unions  for  nationalization  of 
railroads  as  the  first  step;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  elab- 
orate and  press  the  program,  to  change  it  from  the  paper 
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plan   it   has   been   hitherto   into   the   definite   demand   of   the 
miners. 

The  resolution  for  nationalization  and  another  for  a  labor 
party  represent  concessions  to  district  leaders  and  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  rank  and  file.  The  international  leadership  has 
campaigned  for  neither  idea;  the  union's  official  journal  has 
contained  no  discussion  of  either.  Slack  employment  such  as 
at  present  in  the  mines  turns  the  miner's  attention  to  the  for- 
mer; on  the  latter  he  thinks  more  and  more  as  Congress  re- 
mains inert  or  judges  become  overt.  He  will  hardly  think 
less  about  them  if  there  comes  the  long  turmoil  of  a  national 
strike,  though  the  strike  would  be  only  for  a  new  contract  at 
the  old  wages.  HEBER  BLANKENHORN. 

Pioneer  in  Public  Health 

DR.  STEPHEN  SMITH  of  New  York  city,  who  is 
to   be   honored    at   the    forthcoming   Fiftieth    Anni- 
versary of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
in  New  York  City  next  month,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary figure  in   the  annals  of  public  health   in   America. 
I  o  him  no  one  could  ever  address  the  taunt  "Physician,  heal 
thyself,"  nor  "Practise  what  you  preach,"  for  Dr.  Smith  is 
now  in   his  ninety-ninth   year  and   during   this  full   lifetime 
has  been  peculiarly  free  from  illness.     Whether  or  not  one 
may  state  that  his  longevity  is  due  to  practising  health,  certain 
it  is  that  he  could  easily  have  ruined  his  health  and  cut  his 
life  short  by  unhealthful   living:     So  unusual  is  the  period 
Dr.  Smith's  career  that  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
he  had   already  had  an  honorable  career  in  the  practice  of 
medicine   before  most   of   those   who   will    honor  him  next 
month    were    born.       He    graduated    from    the    College    of 
Physicians  and   Surgeons  seventy-one  years  ago  and   became 
a  teacher  in   that  institution   three  years  later. 

It  is  impossible  to  contrast  public  health  conditions  in  New 
York  city  when  Dr.  Smith  entered  the  field  of  public  health 
with  those  at  present  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  the  earlier 
date  no  statistics  of  deaths  by  causes  were  kept.  In  fact,  it 
is  probably  due  entirely  to  Dr.  Smith's  activities  that  vital 
statistics  became  available  in  New  York  city  in  1868.  We 
learn  that  in  1864  Dr.  Smith  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Hygiene;  that  the  investigations  of  this  council 
were  organized  and  supervised  by  him;  and  that  its  report 
in  1865  so  aroused  the  public  as  to  bring  about  legislation  in 
April,  1866,  creating  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of 
which  Dr.  Smith  was  made  a  commissioner,  remaining  such 
until  1875.  It  was  Dr.  Smith,  too,  who  drafted  a  bill  for 
a  National  Board  of  Health  which  was  enacted  in  1878.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  member  of  this  board  during  its  all  too  short 
career.  He  was  similarly  active  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  1 88 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Chanties  and  a  year  later,  at  the  request  of  the  governor, 
resigned  in  order  to  be  appointed  the  state  commissioner  in 
lunacy,  a  post  which  he  held  for  six  years.  He  was  again 
made  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1893  and 
was  reappointed  for  successive  terms  until  his  resignation  in 
1918  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Of  the  one  hundred  meetings 
of  the  board  preceding  his  retirement,  he  attended  ninety-six, 
all  of  which  were  held  after  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  "*• 

The  list  of  the  honors  and  testimonials  which  have  come  to 
Dr.  Smith  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  but  instead  of  reproducing 
it,  it  probably  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Dr.  Smith  to  re- 
call some  of  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  public  health  in  the  city  in  which  he  has  passed  his 
active  career. 


DR.    STEPHEN    SMITH 

For  seventy-one  years  a  leader  in  the  public  health  movement 


Without  entering  into  the  refinements  of  corrected  rates 
the   outstanding   fact   is    that   in    1870,    not    an    unusual    or 
epidemic  year,  the  death  rate  in  New  York  city  was  29  per 
1,000  and  that  fifty  years  later,  in  1920,  it  was  13  per  1,000 
—considerably  less  than  half  of  that  of  1870.     If  the  death 
rate  of   1870  had  prevailed   in    1920,   in  greater  New  York 
there   would    have   been    153,000   deaths   instead   of    73,000. 
In   looking   at  the  classification   by  causes,   one  must   be  on 
guard  against  changes  in  fashions  of  diagnosis  in  a  fifty-year 
period.     For  instance,   in   1870,  one  per  thousand  of  deaths 
was  reported  as  due  to  "convulsions,"  a  term  which  nearly  has 
disappeared.      Doubtless  these  deaths  from  convulsions  were 
largely  among  young  children,  which  would   make  the  fall 
'"  thej  death  rate  in  the  early  age  Period  even  more  striking. 
The  deaths  from  diarrheal  diseases  among  children  (aside  from 
convulsions)    show  a  drop   from   4.15   to  .48  per   thousand. 
Only  two  important  causes,   as  recorded,  show  an   increase, 
namely,   cancer,    from   .38  to    i.oi    per   thousand,   and   heart 
disease,  from  .74  to  1.89  per  thousand.     The  other  diseases 
of    middle    and    later    life    show    slight    decreases,    including 
Bnght's  Disease,  and  apoplexy.     Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as 
to   which    diagnosis    has   changed    relatively   little,    decreased 
from  4.27  to  1.19,  and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  from  1.84 
to  .20.     Even  violent  deaths,  suicides  excepted,  show  a  fall 
from  1. 1 8  to  .73. 

Making  all  allowances  for  changing  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation, it  still  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale.  New  York's 
claim  to  be  a  civilized  city  can  safely  be  rested  on  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  its  people  as 
reflected  in  these  figures.  Not  all  of  this  is  due  to  the  health 
agencies  established  so  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Smith,  but  a  large  but  undetermined  part  of  it  is  directly  due 
to  the  municipal  and  state  authorities  of  health,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  so  effective  a  pioneer.  No 
tribute  which  will  or  could  be  paid  to  him  next  month  would 
be  in  excess.  HOMER  FOLKS. 
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Mr.  Hoover's  Hand 

THE  temper  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  President's 
Unemployment  Conference  was  revealed  by  his  re- 
mark concerning  the  economists  \vho  had  been  asked 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee.  "I  don't  like 
those  fellows,"  he  said.  "I  saw  one  of  them  out  in  the  hall 
talking  to  Sam  Gompers."  Mr.  Gompers,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  a  member  of  the  conference. 

That  attitude  of  hostility  even  toward  those  who  dared 
converse  with  leaders  of  organized  labor  was  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  unemployment  conference. 
These  went  to  Washington  firmly  believing  that  things  must 
be  much  worse  before  they  could  be  any  better.  They  al- 
most resented  an  unemployment  conference  as  an  interference 
with  the  orderly  course  of  natural  law.  Unemployment  in 
their  minds  was  restoring  labor  to  its  normal  place.  It  was 
reducing  labor  costs  and  surely  making  workers  more  docile. 
Secretary  Hoover  did  not  allow  this  point  of  view  to  find 
public  expression.  The  instinct  for  oratory  so  manifest  in 
public  servants  was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  firebrands 
present  were  not  allowed  to  illuminate  the  landscape.  More 
than  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  secretary  of  commerce 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
were  changed.  Some  of  those  who  at  first  looked  upon  un- 
employment as  a  cure  for  industrial  disease  soon  found  them- 
selves willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  find  jobs- for  the  workless. 
This  change  of  attitude  was  due  to  a  notable  exhibition  of 
persuasive  power  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  conference  worked  almost  exclusively  through  com- 
mittees. These  committees  were  organized  with  great  skill. 
All  of  the  important  groups  were  represented  and  all  of  the 
committees  brought  in  unanimous  reports.  The  lions  and 
the  lambs  and  the  intermediate  species  all  lay  down  together. 
This  cooperation  was  in  part  a  testimonial  to  the  times. 
Labor  had  small  hope  of  accomplishing  anything.  But  to  a 
greater  extent  it  was  a  witness  of  the  skill  shown  by  Secretary 
Hoover.  He  was  ubiquitous.  Recalcitrant  members  an- 
nounced privately,  with  great  solemnity  and  sometimes  with 
passion,  what  they  would  and  what  they  would  not  do.  In 
the  end  many  of  them  behaved  more  generously  and  with  a 
larger  sense  of  public  obligation  than  they  would  have  behaved 
without  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The  battles  were, 
however,  fought  behind  closed  doors.  When  the  public  ses- 
sions were  held  the  peace  encompassed  by  prior  understanding 
reigned.  The  secretary  of  commerce  opened  each  meeting 
and  the  chairman  of  the  reporting  committee  read  his  message. 
An  agreed  report  was  heard  by  an  assemblage  of  well-behaved 
delegates  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  idly  curious  always 
to  be  found  in  Washington.  The  spectacle  was  not  im- 
pressive. The  unleashed  conflict  which  is  the  soul  of  drama 
was  lacking.  Occasionally  a  delegate  arose  to  offer  a  half- 
hearted inquiry  or  a  feeble  objection  to  some  point.  That 
was  all.  In  the  end  the  reports  of  the  committees  without 
consequential  changes  became  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference. 

These  details  of  procedure  are  important  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  work  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference. The  body  has  now  adjourned,  and  while  a  permanent 
committee  has  been  left  to  consider  new  things,  the  report 
of  the  conference  is  in  essential  complete.  It  bears  the  mark 
of  its  origin.  The  most  acute  criticism  made  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  was  that  Herbert  -Hoover  con- 
ceived the  American  food  -problem  to  be  a  temporary  emer- 
gency, and  that  when  the  war  was  over  nothing  of  permanent 
service  to  the  nation  was  left.  That  is  a}so  true  of  the  un- 
employment conference.  It  explains  the  unanimous  reports. 
Every  one  was  convinced  that  what  was  done  was  not  a 
precedent.  A  unique  crisis,  unprecedented  in  history  and 


probably  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  future,  seemed  to  be  upon 
the  delegates.  They  were  interested  in  this  particular  un- 
employment period  and  in  no  others.  Least  of  all  did  they 
desire  to  increase  the  scope  of  government  to  provide  against 
industrial  insecurity.  All  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  pro- 
gram which,  despite  its  labyrinthine  intricacies,  still  in  sub- 
stance amounted  chiefly  to  providing  relief  for  men  tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

The  conference  was  essentially  a  business  affair.  The  re- 
ports presented  were  such  as  would  not  seem  to  be  offensive 
to  a  conservative  Republican  administration  very  much  per- 
suaded that  the  sum  of  political  wisdom'  was  concentrated  in 
the  maxim  of  that  early  Democrat,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
believed  the  least  possible  government  was  the  best  possible 
government.  At  the  outset  of  the  conference  President 
Harding  had  emphatically  announced  himself  against  novel 
social  experiments  and  against  aid  from  the  national  treasury. 
The  citizens  who  collaborated  with  Mr.  Hoover  appear  to 
have  taken  the  President's  admonitions  much  to  heart.  They 
proposed  no  new  governmental  activities.  The  most  they 
asked  was  a  $400,000  appropriation  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  but  this  was  qualified  by  the  pronounced 
opinion  that  the  federal  agency  ought  to  be  chiefly  an  in- 
strumentality for  the  exchange  of  information  while  state 
and  municipal  offices  performed  the  direct  service. 

The  suggestions  actually  made  related  to  measures  by  which 
business  might  now  be  stimulated.  Manufacturers,  shipping 
interests,  men  familiar  with  the  construction  industry,  and 
others,  pointed  out  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  done  to  as- 
sure a  return  of  prosperity.  In  the  construction  report  it  was 
observed  that  the  building  industry  alone  could  profitably  use 
two  million  workers.  A  number  of  admirable  suggestions 
were  made.  Some  of  these  may  prove  effectual.  But  nowhere 
did  the  conference  indicate  any  realization  that  employment 
or  unemployment  in  the  building  industry  presented  any  prob- 
lem to  which  the  government  should  attend.  The  conference 
pointed  out  that  abuses  such  as  those  exposed  by  the  Unter- 
myer  committee  in  New  York  reduced  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment in  construction.  But  it  was  assumed  that  these  were 
temporary  evils  which  might  be  removed  by  a  conference 
called  by  state  and  municipal  officials  and  participated  in  by 
all  those  groups  which  are  concerned  in  the  building  in- 
dustry. Perhaps  that  is  the  correct  view  for  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1921.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  promise 
much  for  a  future  in  which  the  emotion  generated  by  the 
extreme  necessities  of  this  crisis  will  have  cooled. 

The  emphasis  of  the  conference  was  given  to  an  attempt 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  local  communities  in  unemployment. 
A  considerable  measure  of  success  was  attained  in  this.  The 
conference  was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  cities  had 
organized  unemployment  committees  in  response  to  the  gen- 
eral appeal.  Different  industries,  notably  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  had 
hastened  their  plans  in  order  to  hire  more  men  during  the 
coming  winter.  All  that  is  gain.  The  methods  used  were 
akin  to  those  which  made  a  success  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion during  the  war.  An  official  appeal  was  made  for  un- 
official action.  The  extent  to  which  that  appeal  is  obeyed 
will  afford  one  measure  of  the  success  of  the  conference. 

In  two  ways  the  conference  did  seek  to  diminish  un- 
employment during  future  periods  of  industrial  depression. 
It  urged  states  and  cities  and  the  nation,-  too,  to  formulate 
programs  of  public  works  over  long  periods  of  time  and  to 
concentrate  public  works  during  those  seasons  when  private 
demand  is  light.  This  policy  is  utterly  right.  Only  a  per- 
sistent habit  of  drift  in  American  politics  makes  it  needful 
now  to  advocate  such  a  procedure.  Yet  the  common  practice 
of  local  and  state  governments  has  been  to  build  much  when 
industry  was  booming  and  to  build  little  during  hard  times. 
(Continued  on  page  no) 
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Recommendations' 

of  the 

President's  Conference  on  Unemployment 

Adopted  at  Washington^  October 


For  Permanent   Recovery  of  Employ- 
ment 

1.  Readjustment   of   railroad    rates 
to  a  firm   basis  of  the  relative  value 
of    commodities    with    special    restric- 
tion of  the   rates   upon   primary  com- 
modities, at  the  same  time  safeguard- 
ing the  financial   stability   of  the   rail- 
ways. 

2.  Speedy    completion    of    the    tax 
bill    with    its    contemplated    reduction 
of  taxes,   in   order  that  business  now 
held    back    pending    definite    determi- 
nation may  proceed. 

3.  Definite   statement  of  tariff  leg- 
islation   in    order    that    business    may 
determine  its  future  conduct  and  pol- 
icies. 

4.  Settlement    of    the    financial    re- 
lationships   between    the    government 
and  the  railways,  having  in  mind  the 
immediate      necessity     for      increased 
maintenance    and     betterments,    mak- 
ing   effective    increased    railway    em- 
ployment  and    stimulation   of   general 
employment    in    order    that    the    rail- 
ways  may   be   prepared   for   enlarged 
business    as   it   comes. 

5.  Limitation    of    world    armament 
and  consequent  increase  of  tranquility 
and   further  decrease  of  the   tax  bur- 
den not  only  of  the   United   States  but 
of  other  countries. 

6.  Steps  looking  to  the  minimizing 
of  fluctuation  in  exchange  because  re- 
covery  from   the   great   slump    in   ex- 
ports   (due   to   the   economic   situation 
in    Europe)    cannot    make    substantial 
progress  so  long  as  extravagant  daily 
fluctuations    continue    in    foreign    ex- 
change,   for    no    merchant   can    deter- 
mine the  delivery  because  of  no  inter- 
national  shipment. 

7.  Definite  programs  of  action  that 
will   lead   to  elimination  of  waste   and 
more  regular  employment  in  seasonal 
and     intermittent    industries,     notably 
in  the  coal  industry,  in  order  that  the 
drain    upon   capital    may   be    lessened 
and    the    annual    income    of    workers 
may  be  increased. 

8.  In  the  field  of  all   the   different 
industries  and   occupations  the   rapidi- 
ty  of   recovery   will    depend    upon   the 
speed  of  the   proportionate   adjustment 
of   the    inequalities   in    deflation.    .    .    . 
If   the   buying   power   of   the   different 
elements    of    the    community    is   to   be 
restored,  then  these  levels  must  reach 
nearer  a  relative  plain.    For  example, 
the    farmer    cannot    resume    his    full 
power    and    thus   give    increased    em- 
ployment  to   the   other   industries   un- 
til  either  his  prices  increase  or  more 
of    the    other    products    and    services 
come  into  fair  balance  with  his  com- 

1  An  emergency  program  was  printed  in  the 
SURVEY  for  October  8,  page  43. 


modities   and,   therefore,  the   reach   of 
his   income. 

United   Slates   Employment   Service 

The  Committee  on  Employment 
Agencies  reported  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  was  crip- 
pled by  a  lack  of  funds.  It  recom- 
mended that  Congress  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $400,000  to  enable  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to 
operate  in  an  interstate  field  of: 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  emergency 
employment    agencies    erected    by    the 
states   and    municipalities. 

2.  Informing  states  in  which  there 
is  a   scarcity  of  labor  of  the  situation 
in  states  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  of  the   kinds   desired. 

3.  Securing    and    compiling    infor- 
mation   on    employment    opportunities 
throughout   the   country. 

Foreign    Trade 

Regarding  foreign  trade  the  con- 
ference made  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  The      approaching      conference 
for  limitation  of  armament  should   re- 
sult  in   bringing   about   a   reduction   in 
the  military  burdens  and  consequently 
the  budgets  of  nations  which   are  now 
maintaining   excessive   military    estab- 
lishments,   and    will    be    a    long    step 
toward    arresting    constantly    increas- 
ing   deflation,    increasing    depreciation 
and  extreme  influctuation  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  countries. 

2.  The  United  States  should  be  ef- 
fective   in    the    deliberations    and    the 
decisions   of  the   Reparations  Commis- 
sion   and    other    agencies    so    that    its 
efforts  may  be  exerted   toward   a   rea- 
sonable   control    of    the    present    un- 
regulated   payment  of   reparations   by 
Germany. 

3.  Authority      should      immediately 
be  granted   by   Congress  to  enable  the 
administration  to  deal  with  the  fund- 
ing   of    foreign    debts    owing    to    the 
United    States    government    in    such    a 
way    as   to   avoid    injury   to   the   coun- 
try's   foreign    trade    and    employment. 

In  conclusion  the  conference  points 
out  that  broad  questions  of  policy 
such  as  national  shipment,  tariff,  and 
taxes  will  have  important  effects 
upon  movements  of  our  commodities 
to  overseas  markets. 

Construction    Industries 

The  conference  estimated  that 
more  than  2,000,000  people  could  be 
employed  if  construction  were  re- 
sumed. It  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  a  key  industry,  that 


there  is  a  vast  amount  of  construction 
needed  and  that  this  construction 
work  would  efford  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men  directly  and  in- 
directly and  would  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  permanent  and  useful  wealth 
translating  labor  into  earning  capi- 
tal. 

To  meet  the  present  unemployment 
emergency  and  to  make  renewed  ac- 
tivities in  the  construction  field  pos- 
sible, the  conference  does  not  require 
special  concessions  to  the  industry. 
But  it  does  require  a  complete  and 
prompt  removal  of  unnecessary  han- 
dicaps, restrictions  and  limitations, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  these  includ- 
ing priorities,  credit,  freight  rates, 
undue  cost  in  relation  to  labor  and 
materials,  wasteful  building  codes 
and  the  like.  ...  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  Secretary  Hoover 
.  .  .  appoint  a  committee  selected  from 
the  various  elements  interested  in 
construction,  such  as  financiers,  labor 
engineers,  architects,  contractors,  ma- 
terial manufacturers  and  others,  to 
be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Con- 
struction Development,  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  making  effective  sug- 
gestions for 

(a)  Cooperation      with      governors 
and    mayors   in   the   several   states   in 
carrying   on   community   conference  on 
construction,  to  the   end   that   local   re- 
strictions   may    be    eliminated,    abuses 
done   away  with   and   proper  local    at- 
tention  given  to  the  efficient   planning 
and  development  of  construction  work, 
as   it   is  only  through   such  community 
conference  that  the  local  situation  can 
be  properly  appraised. 

(b)  Prompt    removal    of    unneces- 
sary   or     inequitable     limitations     and 
restrictions   which   have   retarded   real 
construction    activity. 

Shipping  Operations  and  Ship-Build- 
ing Emergency  Measures 

A.     Shipping   Operation. 

1.  We     urge     the     desirability     of 
having    American    ship    owners    given 
preference  to  American  seamen.    This 
rule   has   already   been    established    by 
the  Shipping  Board   as  a  fixed   policy 
in   all  ships  controlled  by  it,   and   it  is 
understood   that   the   same   method    is 
being    generally    and     almost    univer- 
sally followed  by  other  large  shipping 
companies. 

2.  So  far  as  is  practicable  we  urge 
the    abolition    of    overtime    work    in 
stevedoring  and  allied  occupations,  in 
order  to  distribute  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  employment  among  as  many  as 
possible. 
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3.  Split    time    is    desirable    wher- 
ever  practicable,   as   a   means  of  dis- 
tributing the   limited   work: 

(a)  A   percentage   of  the   crews  of 
ships  in  operation  on  each  voyage  to 
give  way  to  unemployed. 

(b)  Split  time  for  crews  caring  for 
vessels  tied  up. 

4.  Hearty   cooperation    among   em- 
ployers   and    employes   toward    econo- 
my and  cooperation  may  help  to  keep 
a  greater  number  of  ships  running.    A 
period  of  unemployment  is  not  a  time 
for  either  side  to  resort  to  legal  meas- 
ures   which    may   still   further   disrupt 
industry    and    aggravate   existing   un- 
employment.    \Vhen   the   desire    arises 
on   the   part  of   any   one   engaged    in 
industry  to  change  existing  conditions, 
ample    opportunity    should     be     given 
for  mutual   discussion   and   considera- 
tion. 

B.     Ship   Building. 

i.  The  committee  .  .  .  urges  that 
the  work  in  the  ship  yards  be  divided 
up  among  as  large  a  number  of  work- 
men as  possible. 

/  2.  We  strongly  suggest  to  the 
Shipping  Board  the  great  desirability 
of  expediting  the  disposal  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
wooden  vessels  and  others  that  are 
unsuitable  tonnage,  with  the  idea  of 
providing  work  in  the  way  of  dis- 
mantling these  ships,  and  using  the 
material  for  commercial  purposes. 

3.  We   suggest  that  it  would   be   a 
good    policy    at   this   time  to   overhaul 
periodically    and    keep    in     first-class 
condition    such    ships    tied    up    as    are 

•  likely  to  be  put  to  use  soon. 

4.  It  seems  to  this  committee  that 
it    might    be    quite    advantageous    for 
American    ship    yards    in    the    United 
States,   not  engaged,  to  give  their   at- 
tention    in    some    measure    to    other 
lines    of     industrial     activity     with     a 
view    toward    giving    employment    to 
the   local  population. 

Proposals  for   Permanent  Measures 

1.  Decision  on  Jones  Act.     Prompt 
action   on   the   enforcement   or   amend- 
ment   of    the    Jones    Act    in    order    to 
extend   aid  to  shipping  and   to  relieve 
it  from  its  present  uncertainty. 

2.  Disposal     of     Shipping    Board's 
ships.      This    committee    confirms    its 
belief    that    the    expressed    policy    of 
the  federal  government  to  retire  from 
the  ownership   and  operation   of  ships 
should   be  made   effective   at  the  ear- 
liest  practicable   date. 

3.  A  marine  code  and   unified   ad- 
ministration.     A    single    organic    ma- 
rine   law    adequately   administered    by 
one  federal  department  instead  of  by 
many    as    at   present   would    facilitate 
close    cooperation    with    shipping    in- 
terests   and   would   go   far  toward    al- 
leviating  present   legislative    and    ad- 
ministrative   burdens    from    shipping. 

4.  Coastwise  laws.     It  is  the  belief 
of    this    committee    that    the    present 
coastwise     shipping     laws    should     be 
faithfully    enforced    and    that   we    can 
with    advantage    at   this    time    extend 
them    to    include    all    of    our    insular 
possessions. 


5.  American  goods  in  American 
ships.  It  is  only  logical  that  Ameri- 
can ships  should  be  aided  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  be  given  successful 
carriage  and  federal  controlled  pro- 
ducts and  that  every  possible  help 
and  encouragement  be  extended  to 
American  ships  carrying  the  mail. 

Unemployment  Statistics 

The  conference  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  present  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  collect- 
ing  from    manufacturing   concerns   on 
the  fifteenth  of  each  month  data  con- 
cerning  the    number   of   employes    on 
the   payrolls   and   the   amount  of  their 
earnings    and    of    publishing    monthly 
indices  of  the  changes  therein  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  transportation,  trade, 
mining   and   quarrying.  / 

2.  That  in  securing  the  data  con- 
cerning the  state  of  unemployment  in 
mining  and  quarrying,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor    Statistics   collaborate    with   the 
United    States    Geological    Survey. 

3.  That  in  securing  data  concern- 
ing the  state   of  employment  in   rail- 
road   transportation,    the    Bureau    of 
Labor    Statistics   collaborate    with    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

4.  That   where  competent,   reliable 
state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  exist  or 
become  established,  such  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts  and   New   York   bureaus,   the 
Bureau     of     Labor     Statistics     collect 
through     such     bureaus     within     such 
states    instead    of    collecting    directly 
from   the    establishments. 

Business   Cycles 

In  its  discussion  of  unemployment 
and  business  cycles,  the  conference 
said:  "The  ebb  and  flow  in  the  de- 
mand for  consumable  goods  may  not 
be  subject  to  direct  control;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  possible 
in  some  measure  to  control  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  plants  and 
equipment.  If  all  branches  of  our 
public  works  and  the  construction 
work  of  our  public  utilities,  railways, 
telephones,  etc.,  could  systematically 
put  aside  financial  resources  to  be 
provided  in  the  times  of  prosperity 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  times  of  de- 
pression, we  would  not  only  decrease 
the  depth  of  depressions  but  we  would 
at  the  same  time  diminish  the  height 
of  booms.  .  .  .  For  a  rough  calculation 
indicates  that  if  we  maintain  a  re- 
servation of  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
average  annual  construction  for  this 
purpose  we  could  almost  iron  out  the 
fluctuations  in  unemployment.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  guide  such  a  policy  it  is 
fundamental  that  an  accurate'statisti- 
cal  service  be  organized  for  deter- 
mining the  volume  of  production  of 
stocks  and  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities, the  value  in  construction  in 
progress  through  the  nation,  and  an 
accurate  return  of  the  actual  and  not 
theoretical  unemployment.  ...  As 
a  first  step  in  such  a  program,  statis- 
tical services  adequate  to  this  pur- 
pose should  be  immediately  authoriz- 


ed   and    carried    out    by    the    federal 
government." 

Mining 

The  conference  recommended  that 
"as  the  preferential  car  supply  was 
permitted  to  exert  its  evil  influence  in 
1920  with  most  disastrous  results  .  .  . 
the  Esch-Cummins  Act  be  hereafter 
rigidly  enforced  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  no  preferential  use  or  assign- 
ment of  railroad  cars  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry." 

As  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment, the  conference  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  of  Rail- 
way Executives  be  asked  gradually 
to  accumulate  and  maintain  along 
other  lines  a  quantity  of  bituminous 
coal  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their 
.requirements  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  months.  The  conference  urged 
"lhat  Congress  authorize  the  payment 
of  all  monies  now  owing  the  rail- 
roads by  the  federal  government. 

In  regard  to  the  metal  mining  in- 
dustry the  conference  reported  that 
international  conditions  and  the  slack- 
ness in  the  building  trade  were  re- 
sponsible for  unemployment. 

Agriculture 

The   conference   recommended   that: 

1.  All  prices  and  all  wages  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  a  normal  reason- 
able ratio  will  be  established  between 
the     incomes     of     farmers,     laborers, 
manufacturers    and    merchants    in   or- 
der that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer   mav  be   restored  thus  hasten- 
ing  the    resumption    of    normal    trade 
manufacturing    and    the    employment 
of  labor. 

2.  Railroad    freight    rates    on   com- 
modities transported  to  and   from  the 
farm    must    be    substantially    reduced 
without   delay. 

3.  Prices    of    materials,    farm    im- 
plements   and    supplies    must    be    ad- 
justed    to    the    price    level    of    farm 
products. 

4.  The    aggregate    of   charges    be- 
tween   the    farmer    and   the   food    con- 
sumer  is   excessive    and   ways   should 
be   found  to  reduce  them. 

5.  Better  graded   facilities  must  be 
provided    for    agriculture. 

6.  Exports    for    agricultural     pro- 
ducts should   be  stimulated. 

7.  Any      tariff      legislation      which 
may   be    enacted    should    develop    and 
maintain   a  just  economic  balance  be- 
tween    agriculture     and    other     indus- 
tries  and   treat  fairly  both   producers 
and  consumers. 

Transportation 

The  conference  reported  that  the 
Class  I  railroads  employed  in  Au- 
gust, 1920,  upward  of  600,000  more 
men  than  in  March,  1921. 

The  conference  recommended  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure  as  Senate 
bill  2337  to  make  possible  a  program 
of  railroad  funding.  It  also  recom- 
mended that  the  policy  of  immediate 
general  buying  be  urged  upon  the 
public  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
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(Continued  from  page  107) 

No  one  capable  of  thought  defends  such  a  habit.  The  Presi- 
dent's conference  may  claim  the  credit  for  conducting  a  na- 
tional campaign  of  education  on  this  subject. 

An  interesting  light  is  shed  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
conference  by  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  first  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  on  the  same  subject.  The  Peace 
Conference  instructed  the  League  of  Nations  through  its 
labor  section  to  take  up  the  question  of  unemployment  at 
its  first  meeting.  This  was  done.  The  International  Labor 
Conference  considered  such  things  as  unemployment  insurance 
and  national  labor  exchanges,  topics  wholly  or  partly  ignored 
by  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment.  The  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  would 
hardly  be  classed  as  an  unemployment  activity  if  the  program 
of  the  League  of  Nations'  body  were,  the  criterion.  It  is  an 
appropriate  test.  What  the  recent  Washington  conference 
did  was  to  consider  the  industrial  depression  and  to  offer 
business  suggestions.  The  chief  part  which  the  labor  rep- 
resentatives were  able  to  play  in  such  a  meeting  would  be 
to  oppose  plans  which  they  regarded  as  injurious.  This  is 
all  that  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  trade  unionists 
entered  the  conference  without  a  program  and  they  left  it 
without  gains.  That  they  experienced  no  losses  is  probably 


due  to  the  energy  of  Secretary  Hoover  who  refused  to  permit 
the  reports  to  become  partisan. 

In  reporting  the  activities  of  this  conference  it  is  needful 
to  recall  that  American  labor  unions  quite  as  much  as  Amer- 
ican employers  have  frustrated  any  serious  effort  to  deal  with 
unemployment  as  such.  The  measures  which  Great  Britain 
and  other  industrial  countries  have  taken  to  protect  their 
people  against  the  suffering  of  unemployment  have  been 
tabooed  by  Samuel  Gompers  quite  as  forcefully  as,  for 
example,  by  Judge  Gary.  In  fact  Mr.  Gompers  has  in  other 
years  been  more  active  in  combating  unemployment -insur- 
ance than  have  most  of  the  conservative  employers.  The 
tradition  of  individualism  still  runs  strong  in  the  American 
labor  movement.  It  is  one  of  the  potent  forces  which  still  for- 
bids any  adequate  consideration  of  unemployment. 

With  this  handicap  and  with  many  others  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment  labored.  Within  barriers  it 
could  not  tear  down  much  helpful  work  that  was  done.  The 
detailed  recommendations  are  reported  on  another  page.  To 
these  things  the  conference  added  the  promise  of  more  when 
it  created  a  permanent  committee  to  continue  its  work.  That 
committee,  which  may  recall  the  conference  to  life,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  considering  permanent  readjust- 
ments. In  that  lies  the  ground  for  hope. 

WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY. 


The  Labor  Spy  in  West  Virginia 

By  If^inthrop  D.  La?ie 


PROMINENT  in  the  headquarters  of  District  17  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  there  is  a  photograph.     This  photo- 
graph shows  the  delegates  who  attended  a  convention 
of    the   union    held    in    Williamson,   county   seat   of    Mingo 
county,   in  the  latter  part  of  June,    1920.     The  convention 
was  in  a  sense  a  celebration  of  victory,  because  those  who  at- 
tended it  believed  that  the  union  had  at  last  broken  into  the 
unorganized  stronghold  of  Mingo  county ;  it  was  also  a  coun- 
cil  for  the  future,  held  to  discuss  plans  for  securing  better 
terms   from   the   operators.      Shoulder   to  shoulder  with   his 
fellow  delegates  and  union  members  in  this  picture  stands  a 
man  named  C.  E.  Lively. 

Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Lively  took  the  witness  stand  in 
Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  and  swore  that  at  the  time  the 
convention  was  held  he  was  a  secret  operative 'of  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  Detective  Agency.  He  swore  also  that  he  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Mingo  locals  of  the  union  and  an  accredited 
delegate  to  the  convention.  He  had  assisted,  he  declared,  in 
the  organizing  of  several  locals  in  that  county.  He  had  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  union  leaders  and  had  gained  their 
confidence.  He  had  administered  the  "obligation,"  or  oath, 
to  new  members  of  one  local.  He  had  opened  a  restaurant 
in  the  little  town  of  Matewan,  and  this  restaurant  was  situ- 
ated directly  underneath  the  meeting  place  of  the  union  in 
that  spot;  in  fact,  the  union  was  his  landlord,  and  he  paid  his 
rent  to  it.  His  restaurant  was  known  as  a  good'  "union" 
restaurant,  and  was  a  sort  of  hanging-out  place  for  members 
of  the  union.  He  had  befriended  the  union  in  small  ways, 
he  said,  such  as  paying  bills  for  it,  for  which  he  was  later 
reimbursed  by  union  officials.  His  life  during  all  of  this  time 
was,  in  fact,  a  dual  life.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
union,  on  one  hand,  and  a  secret  agent  of  the  Baldwin-Felts 
Detective  Agency,  on  the  other.  Every  day  or  so  he  mailed 
reports  to  his  superior  officers  in  the  detective  agency,  at  Blue- 
field,  West  Virginia,  being  careful  to  use  addresses  that  would 
not  allow  his  discovery  and  signing  his  reports  with  the  mystic 
but  significant  symbol  "No.  ,0,." 


Mr.  Lively,  whose  testimony  I  heard,  is  a  young  man, 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  five  children.  He 
spoke  directly,  and  with  a  frankness  that  showed  he  consid-. 
ered  his  conduct  entirely  praiseworthy.  He  was  not  discomfited 
by  a  rather  disagreeable  cross-examination.  Of  medium  size, 
stockily  built,  and  with  a  smile  that  played  pleasantly  about 
his  features,  he  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  winning  per- 
sonality ;  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him  gaining  the  confidence  of 
any  group  of  workmen.  The  case  in  which  he  testified  was 
that  of  a  miner  tried  for  having  shot  at  the  property  of  a 
coal  company  and  having  attempted,  with  other  members  of 
the  union,  to  kill  a  guard  at  that  place.  Violence  of  this  sort 
has  marked  the  conflict  between  union  and  non-union  forces 
in  Mingo  county  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Both  sides  have  taken 
part  in  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare.  The  main  outlines  of 
this  warfare  are  familiar  enough  to  readers  of  the  daily 
papers. 

Mr.  Lively  had,  it  happens,  given  testimony  of  a  similar 
nature  even  more  fully  on  another  occasion.  He  had  appeared 
before  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  Washington  last  July  in  connec- 
tion with  that  committee's  investigation  of  the  West  Virginia 
trouble.  Extracts  from  that  testimony  are  given  here.  They 
show  the  incredulity  and  even  indignation  with  which  some 
members  of  the  committee  heard  his  story. 

After  saying  that,  following  service  in  other  states,  he  had 
returned  to  West  Virginia  in  January  or  February,  1920, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  miners  of  Mingo  county  were  be- 
ginning to  organize,  Mr.  Lively  thus  described,  in  answer  to 
questions,  some  of  his  activities  in  Mingo  county.  The  quota- 
tions are  from  the  stenographer's  official  record : 

Mr.  Damron  [representing  several  coal  operators  in  Mingo 
county,  who  were  presenting  testimony  to  the  committee] : 
What,  if  anything,  did  you  pose  to  the  union  miners  at  Mate- 
wan  as? 

Mr.  Lively:  Just  as  an  ordinary  miner,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  union,  a  member  of  the  miners'  union. 

Mr.  Damron:  At  that  place  did  you  .undertake  to  get  into 
the  confidence  of  the  miners'  union? 
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Mr.  Lively,  labor  spy,  in  the  employ  of  the 
ing,  as  a  union  member,  a  meeting  of  the  Un 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Damron:     Did  you  get  into  their  confidence? 

Mr.  Lively:     I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Damron:  In  what  way  did  you  get  into  the  confidence 
of  the  various  local  unions  that  were  being  organized  in  the 
1  county? 

Mr  Lively:  By  getting  into  the  confidence  of  the  organizers 
of  these  various  local  unions,  making  myself  an  active  member 

Mr.  Damron:  Did  you  assist  in  the  organization  of  any  of 
the  locals  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Lively:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Damron:     What  locals? 

Mr.  Lively:  Mr.  Lavender,  who  had  charge,  and  Mr.  Work- 
man got  me  to  assist  in  the  organizing  of  War  Eagle,  Glen 
Alum  and  Mohawk.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Damron:  Now,  Mr.  Lively,  with  what  local  did  you 
affiliate? 

Mr.  Lively:     Stone  Mountain  local. 

Mr.  Damron:     Did  you  have  membership  in  that  local? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir,  I  deposited  my  card. 

Mr.  Damron:  And  did  you  assist  the  miners  and  the  or- 
ganizers in  organizing  the  various  mines,  in  getting  members 
to  join? 

Mr.  Lively:     Only  those  three  named. 

Mr.  Damron:  Would  you  make  reports  to  your  organization, 
which  I  believe  was  at  Bluefield,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lively:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Damron:     Of  what  information  you  would  get  from  day 

to  day? 

Mr.  Lively:  Well,  I  would  make  reports  of  what  informa- 
tion I  would  get.  I  had  no  regular  time  to  make  reports.  When 
I  decided  it  was  necessary' I  would  make  a  report,  so  I  would 
maybe  make  two  or  three  reports,  and  sometimes  go  three  or 
four  days  without  making  a  report. 

Senator  McKellar:  How  much  were  you  getting  for  the  work 
at  this  time,  $75  a  month  [the  amount  Mr.  Lively  had  testified 
he  received  when  first  going  to  work  for  the  Baldwin-Felts  De- 
tective Agency]  ? 

Mr.  Lively:  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  ex- 
penses. 

Senator  McKellar:     They  had  raised  your  salary? 
Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lively's  knowledge  of  conditions  at  Stone  Mountain, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  local,  may  have  borne  unex- 
pected fruit.  The  Stone  Mountain  Coal  Company  was  one 
of  those  that  were  active  in  discharging  employes  who  joined 
the  union.  On  May  19,  1920,  thirteen  Baldwin-Felts  agents 
with  guns  came  to  evict  employes  of  that  company  who  had 
become  union  members.  The  result  is  well  known.  An  alter- 
cation arising  between  the  Baldwin-Felts  men  and  persons 
gathered  around  the  little  station  in  Matewan,  miners  and 
citizens,  a  battle  ensued  in  which  ten  people  were  killed,  seven 
Baldwin-Felts  men  and  three  others.  Mr.  Lively  was  in 
Charleston  that  day,  possibly  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  taking  sides  when  the  agents  of  the  detective  com- 
pany went  about  their  job.  He  returned  in  a  day  or  two. 
A  new  task  was  then  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Damron  asked, 
"And  in  addition  to  making  investigations  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  union,  did  you  take  up 
the  investigation  of  this  killing?"  to  which  Mr.  Lively  an- 
swered, "Yes,  sir." 

After  Mr.  Lively  had  testified  that  he  had  attended  a  con- 
vention of  the  union  in  Charleston  some  years  ago,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Baldwin- Felts  concern,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  took  a  hand  in  the  questioning: 
Senator  McKellar:    What  and  when   was  that  convention? 
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Mr.  Lively:     It  seems  to  me  it  was  in  May.     It  was  in  1913. 

Senator  .McKellar:     May,  1913? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes. 

Senator    McKellar:     The    convention    of    the    United    Mine 
Workers? 

Mr.   Lively:    Yes. 

The  Chairman  [Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa]:    You  were 
a  delegate  to  that  convention? 

Mr.    Lively:     Yes,    sir. 

The  Chairman:     You  were  not  a  detective  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,   sir. 

The   Chairman:     You  were   one  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  detec- 
tives at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lively:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     Did  they  know  that  at  the  convention  when 
you  were  there  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.   Lively:     No    sir. 

The  Chairman:  It  was  a  part  of  your  detective  work  to  be 
a  delegate? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     And  find  out  what  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar:  You  didn't  let  anybody  know  what  you 
were  doing  except  the  Baldwin-Felts  people? 

Mr.   Lively:     No,   sir. 

The  Chairman:    Your  business  was  to  make  a  report  of  the 
meeting  to  the  Felts  Baldwin  people? 
.  *   Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lively  then  testified  that  he  had  worked  in  various 
states,  mentioning  Colorado,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  work  as  a  detective  in  thoie 
states? 

Mr.  Lively:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     Or  as   a  miner? 

Mr.  Lively:     Well,  both  sometimes. 

Senator  McKellar:  Did  you  affiliate  with  the  miners  at  the 
time,  as  if  you  were  a  member  of  their  organization? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar:  And  at  the  same  time  you  were  giving  re- 
ports to  the  Felts  Baldwin  agency? 

Mr.   Lively:     Yes,   sir. 

Senator  McKellar:     All  the  time? 

Mr.  Lively:    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Were  your  expenses  paid  by  the  miners 
when  you  went-  to  the  convention,  or  did  the  Felts  Baldwin 
agency  pay  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Lively:  Well,  the  miners  paid  my  expenses  there  to 
that  Charleston  convention,  yes.  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
that  I  leave  them  pay  them  in  order  to  keep  off  suspicion,  or 
else  they  would  wonder  why  I  would  not  want  them!  to  pay 
them. 

After  some  further  testimony  concerning  expenses,  this 
colloquy  took  place: 

Senator  McKellar:     If  you  had  disclosed  your  connection  with 
the   detective   agency,  do  you   suppose  the   miners   would   have  , 
let  you   in  there   at   all? 

Mr.   Lively:    Let   me   in   there? 

Senator   McKellar:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lively:  I  think  they  would  have  turned  me  over  to 
the  undertaker. 

Senator  McKellar:  They  would  have  turned  you  over  to  the 
undertaker — and  you  did  not  disclose  to  them  or  to  anybody 
your  dual  capacity? 

Mr.  Lively:     No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar:  And  you  accepted  money  from  the  miners 
on  the  theory  that  you  were  aiding  them  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Lively:  I  have.  [Mr.  Lively  testified  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  had  at  one  time  paid  him  a  salary.] 
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Senator  McKellar:  And  at  the  same  time,  while  you  were 
accepting  money  from  the  miners  as  their  representative  and 
employe,  or  as  their  representative,  you  were  really,  as  you 
have  just  said,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  paid  agent  of  the 
company  that  you  knew  was  opposed  to  the  miners.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lively:  Well,  I  was  in  the  pay  of  the  detective  agen- 
cy. ... 

Senator  McKellar:  And  did  you  think  that  was  right?  Now, 
while  you  are  testifying,  do  you  think  that  was  the  right  action 
on  your  part? 

Mr.  Lively:     Yes. 

Senator  McKellar:  And  you  cannot  see  anything  wrong  in 
that  action? 

Mr.  Lively:     I  do  not 

Serfator  McKellar:  And  are  those  the  views  of  your  em- 
ployers, the  detective  agency  that  employed  you?  Was  it 
their  idea  and  did  they  tell  you  that  your  action  was  right, 
that  action  on  jour  part? 

Mr.  Lively:  I  do  not  remember  having  talked  with  them 
anything  along  that  line.  .  .  . 

Senator  McKellar:  And  did  they  approve  of  that  conduct 
on  your  part? 

Mr.   Lively:    They  never   said   anything   against   it. 

It  having  developed  later  that  Mr.  Lively  had  been  vice- 
president  of  a  local  in  Colorado  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
agent  of  the  Baldwin-iFelts  concern,  Senator  McKellar's 
opinion  of  the  whole  affair  was  thus  expressed : 

Senator  McKellar:  And  do  you  think  that  you  would  have 
been  elected  if  they  had  known  in  whose  employ  you  were? 

Mr.  Lively:  Been  elected?  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
'appeared  before  the  committee  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Avis  [representing  the  Williamson  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation]: He  has  that  right.  That  is  the  method  practiced 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Senator  McKellar:  I  certainly  hope  that  it  is  not  practiced 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  would  feel  much  more  against 
the  Department  of  Justice  if  I  thought  that. 

Mr.  Avis:  I  think  it  is  practiced  in  every  department  at 
Washington. 

Senator  McKellar:     I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.   Vinson    [also   representing  the   operators]:    But  the   de-. 
struction  of  the  Monte  [Molly]  McGuires  in  Pennsylvania  was 
done  exactly  'as  this  was  done. 

Senator  McKellar:  I  will  say  that  it  violates  erery  idea  of 
right  that  I  ever  had.  I  never  would  hare  believed  that  a 
thing  like  this  would  happen,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
are  having  trouble  down  there  in  Mingo  county. 

The  precise  extent  to  which  the  use  of  under-cover  men  is 
resorted  to  in  West  Virginia,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
it  and  the  exact  value  of  their  services  >to  their  employers, 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  W.  E.  E.  Koepler,  secretary 
of  the  Pocahontas  Operators'  Association,  which  embraces  the 
two  intensely  non-union  counties  of  Mercer  and  McDowell, 
told  me  that  his  association  had  a  contract  with  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  Detective  Agency,  but  declined  on  grounds  of  "policy" 
to  tell  me  how  many  men  the  agency  supplies.  "I  guess  the 
number  is  large,"  he  said,  "because  I  know  the  bill  is  a  pretty 
big  one.  You  see,  this  is  the  home  of  the  Baldwin-Felts 
agency.  We're  right  on  the  home  ground."  Thomas  L. 
Felts,  partner  of  W.  G.  Baldwin  in  the  agency,  lives  in  Blue- 
field,  Mercer  county,  and  the  agency  maintains  an  office 
there. 

George  Bausewine,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Williamson  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  embracing  the  operators  of  Mingo 
county,  told  me  that  his  association  was  enjoying  the  services 
of  ten  Baldwin-Felts  operatives.  "We  have  retained  the 
Baldwin-Felts  Agency  since  March,  1918."  he  said.  "We 
claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  employ  secret  service  men,  or 
detectives,  to  protect  our  interests.  We  want  to  know  what 
bur  men  are  doing,  what  they're  talking  about.  We  want 
to  know  whether  the  union  is  being  agitated."  He  said  that 
the  usual  duty  of  a  Baldwin-Felts  man  was  to  work  in  the 
mines,  under  cover,  and  learn  what  was  going  on.  The 
individual  operators  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
the  men,  he  said ;  that  was  left  to  the  agency. 

I  talked  with  Thomas  L.  Felts.  He  said  his  agency  sup- 
plied two  kinds  of  men  to  the  operators.  One  of  these  is 


the  guard  or  police  officer,  who  is  a  private  watchman  and 
operates  openly.  The  other  is  the  detective  or  secret  service 
man  of  the  Lively  type.  The  secret  service  man,  said  Mr. 
Felts,  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  kind  of  crime 
detection.  "And,  of  course,"  he  added,  "I'm  frank  to  say  that 
if  some  one  comes  in  and  agitates  around  for  the  union,  the 
secret  service  man  reports  it  to  the  company."  He  intimated 
that  now  that  the  non-union  operators  were  securing  in- 
dividual contracts  with  their  employes — the  so-called  "yellow 
dog"  contracts — whereby  the  employe  agrees  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  labor  organization  during  his  employment  by 
the  company,  the  use  of  secret  service  men  might  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Felts  said  that,  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  also  fur- 
nishes to  the  county  sheriffs  in  that  region  men  who  are  sworn 
in  as  deputy  sheriffs  and  become  public  officials.  These  men 
are  pledged  to  serve  the  whole  community,  yet  their  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  private  operators.  "It  works  this  way,"  said 
Mr.  Fejts.  "A  mine  manager  calls  me  up  and  says,  'Mr. 
Felfs,'  or  'Tom,'  'I  want  a  man  to  b^  deputized  up  here  on 
my  property.  Can  you  get  me  one?'  So  I  get  him  one,  and 
the  man  goes  up  and  the  sheriff  deputizes  him."  He  thought 
that  he  had  supplied  perhaps  twenty  men  who  had  been 
deputized  by  the  sheriffs  of  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties, 
but  I  suspect  that  the  number  is  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Felts  estimated  that  from  250  to  300  men  had  been 
deputized  in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  when  the  union,  gaining  a  foothold  in  Mingo  county, 
adjoining  McDowell,  threatened  to  extend  its  activities  to 
the  mines  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  Felts  is  a  respected  resident  of  Bluefield.  The  busi- 
ness people  and  other  successful  folk  there  regard  him  as  one 
of  their  leading  citizens.  It  was  in  the  office  of  the  Pocahontas 
Operators'  Association  that  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
there  I  heard  him  entertain  an  audience  of  six  or  eight  men — 
mine  superintendents,  coal  operators  and  others — with  stories 
of  the  exploits  of  his  agency  in  serving  the  opponents  of  union 
labor.  As  we  talked  together  for  two  hours  or  so  afterward, 
he  revealed  an  intense  hostility  to  labor  organizations  and 
labor  leaders  in  general.  He  seemed  to  regard  a  labor  organi- 
zation as  necessarily  "outlaw."  A  man  who  induced  another 
man  to  join  a  union  was  apparently,  in  his  eyes,  a  menace,  to 
be  watched  as  closely  as  one  would  watch  a  suspected  thief. 
The  United  Mine  Workers"  of  America  he  singled  out  for 
special  condemnation  and  referred  to  several  of  its  officials  by 
name  as  "bad  ones"  and  "criminals."  He  apparently  made 
little  distinction,  in  regard  to  their  desirability  or  value,  be- 
tween one  union  and  another. 

The  miners  of  West  Virginia  regard  the  Baldwin-Felts 
Detective  Agency  as  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
securing  of  what  they  deem  their  "rights."  They  look  upon 
the  practice  of  the  operators  in  employing  agents  of  that  con- 
cern, as  well  as  armed  guards  and  deputy  sheriffs,  as  a  de- 
liberate method  of  excluding  the  union  from  non-union  fields, 
and  they  assert  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  industrial 
struggle  in  that  state  until  this  kind  of  opposition  is  abandoned. 
Whether  the  miners  are  justified  in  this  contention  is,  in  my 
judgment,  properly  a  matter  for  governmental  inquiry.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  has  announced  that  it  will  resume  its  hearings  on  the 
West  Virginia  conflict  on  October  24,  can  perform  any 
greater  public  service  than  to  call  Thomas  L.  Felts  and  some 
of  the  coal  operators  who  employ  his  agency,  to  the  stand,  and 
secure  for  public  enlightenment  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
activities  of  this  agency  and  its  relations  to  the  industrial 
struggle  now  raging  there.  The  nature  of  the  contracts  be- 
tween it  and  the  operators  employing  it,  the  number  of  men 
supplied,  the  kind  of  services  rendered  and  the  specific  meth- 
ods pursued  by  the  so-called  detectives  in  their  task  of  espion- 
age— all  of  these  have  a  direct  beffring,  not  only  upon  what 
is  happening  in  West  Virginia,  but  upon  industrial  strife  and 
unrest  throughout  the  nation. 


Birth  Control 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


WITH  the  announcement  of  the  Voluntary  Parent- 
hood League  that  Marie  C.  Stopes  of  London  is 
coming  to  America  to  give  an  address  in  the 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  call  for  the  First  American  Conference  on  Birth 
Control  the  second  week  of  November  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Margaret  Sanger  is  chairman,  the  question  of 
birth  control  is  set  squarely  before  American  public  opinion, 
and  the  work  of  education  enters  a  new  chapter  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  United  States  today  physicians  are  prevented  by  law 
from  giving  information  to  married  couples,  no  scientific  and 
worthy  literature  on  the  control  of  parenthood  exists,  and 
hospitals  are  afraid  to  advise  the  mothers  of  the  poor.  In 
countries  such  as  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  the  necessary 
knowledge  is  practically  universally  obtainable.  In  England, 
such  literature  as  Wise  Parenthood  is  widely  circulated.  Our 
own  country  is  today  the  most  backward  of  modern  civilized 
nations  in  the  knowledge  which  mothers  are  given. 

Marie  Stopes  is  a  doctor  of  science  and  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. She  is  the  author  of  Married  Love,  Wise  Parenthood, 
Radiant  Motherhood,  and  A  Letter  to  Working  Mothers. 
At  the  coming  meeting  she  will  speak  on  Constructive  Birth 
Control,  as  expressed  in  her  Motherhood  Clinic  recently  estab- 
lished in  London.  Although  her  book  Married  Love  was 
suppressed  by  the  authorities  here,  her  meeting  has  as  patrons 
Dr.  M.  J.  Exner,  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  Dr.  Henry  P.  De  Forest, 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Katharine 
Anthony,  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Gelett  Burgess,  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt,  Maj.  George 
H.  Putnam,  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles  Tiffany, 
Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Mrs.  Felix  Warburg,  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams.  The  meeting,  moreover,  'is  planned  as  one  of  the 
steps  toward  opening  birth  control  clinics  in  America  under 
the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League  of  which  Mary  Ware 
Dennett  is  director. 

The  key  to  Marie  Stopes'  thought  is  fairly  given  in  these 
quotations : 

Motherhood  is   too  sacred   an  office  to  be  held  unwillingly. 

Wise  parents  .  .  .  guide  nature,  and  control  the  conception 
of  the  desired  children  so  as  to  space  them  in  the  way  best 
adjusted  to  what  healti),  wealth  and  happiness  they  have  to 
give. 

To  those  who  protest  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  nature,  one  must  point  out  that  the  whole 
of  civilization,  everything  which  separates  man  from  animals, 
is  an  interference  with  what  such  people  commonly  call  "na- 
ture." 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  young  couples 
"who  truly  love,  to  have  all  the  children  to  whom  they  can 
give  health  and  beauty,  even  if  by  doing  so  they  sacrifice  their 
personal  luxuries. 

More  than  ever  today  are  happy  homes  needed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  may  serve  the  state  by  adding  to  their  numbers. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference  in  November  will  center 
upon  the  medical  and  social  aspect  of  birth  control  and  its 
relation  to  national  health.  Associated  with  this  are  the 
family  problems  of  economy  and  health,  the  personal  individ- 
1  ual  problem  of  the  mother.  There  will  be  a  closed  session 
-with  medical  men  on  contraceptives:  a  scientific  discussion  of 
methods  and  application.  These  medical  men  are  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  two  hundred,  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  who  will  be  in  attendance  at  their  bi- 
centennial just  following  the  conference.  This  medical  study 
will  be  considered  in  relatipn  to  the  law  of  the  matter.  A 
plan  will  be  formulated  for  amending  the  present  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  of  contraceptives  which  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  give  information  concerning  them  and  which  class  such 
information  as  obscene  and  indecent.  The  plan  will  be  to 


procure  changes  in  the  various  state  laws.  This  requires  the 
development  of  state  groups  with  representative  leaders. 

Further,  the  birth  control  conference  will  deal  with  such 
psychological  data  as  suppressions.  The  subject  of  morality 
and  birth  control  will  be  taken  up,  and  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
vention Havelock  Ellis  is  sending  over  a  symposium  of  opinion 
from  European  sources.  Statistics  not  previously  collated  will 
be  presented.  Over-population  and  its  relation  to  war,  famine 
and  misery,  will  be  considered.  The  whole  "population  ques- 
tion" will  be  opened  up  by  Harold  Cox,  who  comes  from 
England  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  a  former  member  of  Parliament.  He  is  a 
distinguished  essayist  and  a  trenchant  speaker.  In  addition  to 
leading  the  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions,  he  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  November. 

The  program,  furthermore,  includes  the  formation  of  an 
American  birth  control  league.  The  hope  is  to  open  three 
clinics,  immediately  after  the  conference,  in  states  where  there 
are  no  laws  against  giving  contraceptive  information.  The 
further  job  is  to  devise  the  best  legislative  means  of  amending 
the  present  laws  on  information  relating  to  birth  control  in 
those  states  where  the  giving  of  information  is  a  criminal 
offense. 

This  conference  is  in  control  of  a  different  group  from  that 
which  is  bringing  Marie  Stopes  to  America.  Margaret  Sanger 
is  chairman  of  this  conference  and  Winston  Churchill,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  Mrs.  James  Lee  Laidlaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Mrs.  Maxfield  Parrish,  Mrs.  Homer  St. 
Gaudens,  Dr.  Edith  Swift,  Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Robie,  Mary  Shaw,  Dr.  Kate  W.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Mary  Hal- 
ton,  Mrs.  Charles  Tiffany,  Mrs.  Ernest  Poole,  Mrs.  Williard 
Straight,  are  among  those  sponsoring  it. 

Whereas  Mrs.  Sanger  and  her  group  emphasize  the  need  of 
a  legislative  campaign,  state  by  state,  the  Voluntary  Parent- 
hood League  advocates  a  change  in  the  federal  law.  Omitting 
the  differences  in  policy  and  tactics  between  the  Voluntary 
Parenthood  League  and  the  birth  control  conference,  and 
grouping  their  objectives,  the  immediate  aims  are: 

1.  The   amendment   of   legislation,   federal   and   state,   which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  give   information  concerning  the 
use  of  contraceptives,  and   which  classes   such  information  with 
obscenity  and  indecency. 

2.  The    establishment    of   birth    control   clinics    and    mother- 
hood   clinics,    for    the    giving    of    information    which    will    free 
marriage   from   unnecessary   poverty   and   ill   health,   which   will 
give    the   child    the    birthright    of    being   wanted    and    provided 
for,   and  which  will  ennoble  the  marriage  relationship   and   the 
function    and   office   of   parenthood. 

3.  The  discussion  of  such  race  matters  as  relative  over-pop- 
ulation  as   it  concerns  the   supply  of  food,  the  competition   for 
markets,   the  colonization  of  alien   regions,   and   war.     There   is 
further  the   decay  of  particular   nations   and   races,   relative  to 
other   nations   and    races;    and   the   decay   of   particular   classes 
inside  the  nation. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Arnold  Bennett  wrote  the  preface 
for  Adelyne  More's  Fecundity  versus  Civilization,  he  listed 
the  principal  arguments  against  birth  control  and  the  use  of 
contraceptives  as  four :  the  hygienic,  the  religious,  the  political, 
and  the  industrial.  To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  the 
sentimental. 

A  rather  convincing  body  of  expert  medical  scientific 
opinion  has  gradually  formed  itself  to  the  effect  that  the  use 
of  the  best  modern  contraceptives  is  not  injurious.  So  the 
hygienic  argument  has  lost  its  early  vigor.  The  political  and 
the  industrial  arguments  urge  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
population  for  cannon-fodder  and  factory-fodder.  An  excel- 
lent statement  of  this  is  quoted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  June  29,  1916: 
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THE  PROHIBITION  OF  BIRTH  CONTROL 

Section  21 1  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code 
Passed  in   1873 

EVERY  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious,  and  every  filthy 
book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper,  letter,  writing,  print, 
or  other  publication  of  an  indecent  character,  and  every 
article  or  thing  designed,  adapted,  or  intended  for  pre- 
venting conception  or  producing  abortion,  or  for  any  in- 
decent or  immoral  use;  and  every  article,  instrument, 
substance,  drug,  medicine,  or  thing  which  is  advertised 
or  described  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lead  another  to 
use  or  apply  it  for  preventing  conception  or  producing 
abortion,  or  for  any  indecent  or  immoral  purpose;  and 
every  written  or  printed  card,  letter,  circular,  book, 
pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  any  kind  giving  in- 
formation directly  or  indirectly,  where,  or  how,  or  of 
whom,  or  by  what  means  any  of  the  hereinbefore-men- 
tioned matters,  articles,  or  things  may  be  obtained  or 
made,  or  where  or  by  whom  any  act  or  operation  of 
any  kind  for  the  procuring  or  producing  of  abortion 
will  be  done  or  performed,  or  how  or  by  what  means 
conception  may  be  prevented  or  abortion  may  be  pro- 
duced, whether  sealed  or  unsealed ;  and  every  letter, 
packet,  or  package,  or  other  mail  matter  containing  any 
filthy,  vile,  or  indecent  thing,  device,  or  substance  and 
every  paper,  writing,  advertisement,  or  representation 
that  any  article,  instrument,  substance,  durg,  medicine, 
or  thing  may,  or  can  be,  used  or  applied,  for  preventing 
conception  or  producing  abortion,  or  for  any  indecent 
or  immoral  purpose;  and  every  description  calculated 
to  induce  or  incite  a  person  to  so  use  or  apply  any  such 
article,  instrument,  substance,  drug,  medicine,  or  thing, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  non-mailable  matter  and  shall 
not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails  or  delivered  from  any  post 
office  or  by  any  letter  carrier.  Whoever  shall  knowing- 
ly deposit  or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  de- 
livery, anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non-mail- 
able,  or  shall  knowingly  take,  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
taken,  from  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  or 
disposing  thereof,  or  of  aiding  in  the  circulation  or  dis- 
position thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  [Italic  ours.] 


Mr.  Walter  Long  (president  of  the  Local  Government  Board) 
agreed  that  they  must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  recover 
the  birthrate,  as  it  was  never  more  essential  that  our  great 
race  should  expand  and  cover  the  globe. 

The  sentimental  and  the  religious  arguments  are  closely 
allied.  The  religious  position  has  rarely  been  more  frankly, 
more  earnestly,  stated  than  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  Father  Stanislaus  St.  John.  In  a  letter  to 
Marie  Stopes  he  writes: 

Let  me  take  in  illustration  of  my  meaning  the  case  you  give 
of  the  worn  out  mother  of  twelve.  The  Catholic  belief  is  that 
the  loss  of  health  on  her  part  for  a  few  years  of  life  and  the 
diminished  vitality  on  the  part  of  her  later  children  would  be 
a  very  small  price  indeed  to  pay  for  an  endless  happiness  on 
the  part  of  all. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  are  these: 
The  federal  law  was  passed  in  1873.  Included  in  its  terms 
(Section  211  of  the  Penal  Code)  is  the  prohibition  of  informa- 
tion on  the  control  of  parenthood  equally  with  "every  obscene, 
lewd,  or  lascivious,  and  every  filthy  book,  pamphlet,  picture" ; 
and  all,  equally,  are  "hereby  declared  to  be  non-mailable  mat- 
ter." This  bill  was  lobbied  into  law  by  the  driving  force  and 
sincerity  of  Anthony  Comstock  who  had  failed  to  distinguish 
in  his  own  mind  between  the  vile  literature,  which  he  so  vigor- 
ously and  righteously  and  usefully  fought,  and  the  scientific 
study  of  birth  control. 

Congress  in  1909  made  it  illegal  to  transport  by  express  or 
any  public  carrier  all  the  items  prohibited  to  the  mails  in 
Section  211. 

Stimulated  by  the  federal  act  of  1873,  the  various  states 
blossomed  out  into  "obscenity"  legislation,  much  of  which  took 
the  form  of  the  federal  law.  Twenty-four  states  and  Porto 


Rico  specifically  penalize  contraceptive  knowledge  in  their 
obscenity  laws.  Twenty-four  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  laws  by  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  federal  law,  contraceptive  knowledge  may  be  suppressed 
as  obscene.  What  is  obscenity  ?  It  has  never  been  accurately 
defined  in  law.  By  throwing  a  rich  adjectival  rhetoric  around 
"pamphlets,  pictures,  packages,"  the  federal  act  was  able  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  filthy  horror  for  knowledge  concern- 
ing motherhood.  The  device  was  as  skilful  as  the  red  mist  with 
which  Archibald  Stevenson,  Senator  Lusk  and  Ralph  Easley 
have  surrounded  all  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  that  are  lib- 
eral. Twenty-two  states  prohibit  drugs  and  instruments. 
Eleven  states  make  it  a  crime  to  possess  instructions  in  con- 
traception. Fourteen  states  make  it  a  crime  to  tell  where  or 
how  the  knowledge  may  be  gained.  Four  states  have  laws 
authorizing  search  and  seizure  of  contraceptive  instructions. 
Certain  exemptions  from  the  penalties  of  these  laws  are  made 
in  some  of  the  states  for  medical  colleges,  medical  books,  physi- 
cians and  druggists.  Two  states  are  without  obscenity  stat- 
utes, though  police  power  can  suppress  knowledge  on  the 
basis  of  'the  federal  act.  The  two  comparatively  free  states 
are  New  Mexico  and  North  Carolina. 

In  the  case  of  eight  states  prohibiting  the  deposit  of  infor- 
mation in  the  Post  Office  the  question  is  undecided  whether 
repealing  the  federal  prohibition  will  of  itself  void  the  state 
laws,  or  whether  police  power  to  withhold  mail  will  remain. 
The  Voluntary  Parenthood  League  believe  that,  just  as  the 
passage  of  the  federal  law  stimulated  the  repressive  activities 
of  the  states,  so  the  repeal  of  the  federal  act  will  result  in  - 
clearing  twenty- four  states  at  one  stroke  of  their  legislation, 
and  in  moving  the  other  twenty-four  states  to  join  the  pro- 
cession. Margaret  Sanger  urges  the  attack  state  by  state. 

But  to  leave  the  subject  here  is  to  leave  it  involved  in  the 
machinery  and  materialism  of  method.  The  impulse  of  birth 
control  comes  from  deep  sources.  It  comes  from  pity  for  the 
plight  of  the  poor,  from  the  horror  of  war,  from  the  sickness 
of  an  acquisitive  society.  But  the  profound  source  of  the 
birth  control  movement  is  in  the  ideal  of  the  happy  and  fruit- 
ful marriage.  It  is  in  the  consciousness  that  the  relationship 
of  man  and  woman  and  child  is  the  one  abiding  value  in 
secular  changes.  To  fail  in  it  is  to  miss  the  good  life.  To 
succeed  is  to  come  as  near  to  happiness  as  is  permitted  to 
human  beings. 

The  birth  control  clinics  of  Holland  were  started  in  1884 
by  the  famous  pioneering  feminist,  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  and 
today  there  are  fifty-four  of  them.  They  are  situated  in  the 
office  or  home  of  the  physicians,  nurses  and  midwives  who  give 
information  on  the  control  of  conception  for  a  nominal  fee 
or  no  fee.  It  was  in  1916  that  Margaret  Sanger,  publicist  and 
trained  nurse,  opened  a  clinic  in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.  The 
police  raided  it,  and  jailed  the  pioneers.  Mrs.  Sanger  looks 
to  the  establishment  of  several  clinics  as  the  result  of  the  birth 
control  conference. 

Marie  Stopes  established  a  clinic  in  London  in  March  of 
1921.  The  idea  back  of  this  clinic  is  not  alone  to  spread  infor- 
mation on  control  but  information  on  "radiant  motherhood." 
The  patrons  of  her  work  are  such  persons  as  Edward  Carpen- 
ter, John  Robert  Clynes,  Harold  Cox,  Sir  Lynden  Macassey, 
Maude  Roydon,  George  Roberts,  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott.  It 
will  be  noted  in- that  list  that  labor  is  represented.  One  weak- 
ness of  the  American  movement  has  been  the  timidity  of 
American  labor  to  face  the  "population  question."  It  is  ex- 
pected that  as  the  result  of  the  coming  visit  of  Marie  Stopes 
such  clinics  as  hers,  say  three  in  number,  will  be  started  in 
this  country. 

Gradually  the  fact  is  emerging  that  there  exists  and  can  be 
communicated  knowledge  which  will  bring  alike  health  and 
happiness  in  marriage  and  the  family  life.  When  that  little 
and  intimate  group  of  the  family  is  made  secure,  then  the  other 
problems  of  racial  disease,  poverty  and  war  will  begin  to  find 
their  answers. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Housing  Legislation  in  Illinois 


HOUSING  bills  were  before  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly in  1917  and  1919,  but  failed  of  passage.  The  feeling 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  that  the  bills  pro- 
posed were  not  satisfactory,  led  to  the  creation  by  legislative 
act  in  1919  of  the  Illinois  Housing  and  Building  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  proposed  legislation  upon  housing, 
building,  and  zoning  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1921. 

Upon  its  organization,  this  commission,  after  rather  careful 
deliberation,  decided  upon  certain  principles  in  connection 
with  proposed  legislation  with  reference  to  housing  standards. 
These  principles  were  substantially  the  following. 

A  single  bill  should  be  drawn  applicable  to  the  whole  state, 
establishing  minimum  standards.  By  such  a  bill  "no  standards 
were  to  be  reduced,  and  cities  were  to  be  empowered  to  raise 
such  standards  as  they  saw  fit.  The  bill  as  drawn  sought  in 
accordance  with  this  plan  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
the  whole  state,  leaving  in  force  any  higher  standards  which 
might  exist,  and  giving  a  full  discretion  to  cities  to  raise  the 
standards  above  the  suggested  state  minimum.  This  plan  for 
a  bill  applicable  alike  to  all  cities  of  the  state  was  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  serious  constitutional  difficulties 
should  an  effort  be  made  to  classify  the  city  of  Chicago  sep- 
arately from  other  communities.  The  bill  as  drawn  was  there- 
fore made  applicable  to  all  cities  of  5,000  or  over;  and  its 
provisions  regarding  water  and  sewage  were  made  applicable 
to  all  cities  with  public  water  or  sewer  systems. 

Having  adopted  the  plan  of  a  single  bill  applicable  to  all 
cities  of  more  than  a  certain  size,  the  commission  took  into 
consideration  the  existing  housing  standards  in  the  state,  with 
the  idea  of  setting  higher  standards  in  a  number  of  important 
matters,  but  not  attempting  the  ideal.  It  was  known  that  if 
the  ideal  were  atempted  no  possibility  of  enactment  existed. 
The  city  of  Chicago  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
urban  population  of  Illinois.  The  other  larger  cities  of  the 
state  which  had  adopted  very  complete  standards  with  respect 
to  housing  conditions  had  largely  copied  the  standards  of 
Chicago.  The  commission  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
existing  standards,  but  to  improve  them  in  a  series  of  impor- 
tant respects.  The  idea  was  that  no  existing  standards  should 
be  lowered,  and  that  much  higher  standards  for  the  whole 
state  should  be  established  as  to  height  of  dwellings,  courts, 
basement  and  cellar  occupancy,  fire  protection,  and  some  other 
matters.  The  commission  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  more  serious  problems  in  the  present  housing  situation  of 
Illinois  should  be  dealt  with,  without  attempting  to  handle 
all  of  the  present  problems.  The  plan  of  the  proposed  bill  was 
that  of  establishing  minimum  standards  which  should  not  in 
any  respect  be  lower  than  existing  standards,  and  which 
should  in  a  number  of -important  particulars  be  higher;  leav- 
ing to  each  community  the  possibility  of  establishing  higher 
standards  than  those  set  as  a  minimum. 

The  commission  decided  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation 
that  the  administration  of  a  proposed  state  housing  law  should 
•  be  left  to  the  building  and  health  departments  in  the  several 
cities.  This  decision  was  reached  because  of  the  fact  that  home 
rule  in  utilities  and  other  matters  is  a  serious  problem  in 
Illinois.  The  effort  to  set  up  a  state  administration  was  cer- 
tain to  result  in  failure.  The  commission  believed  that  the 
control  over  structural  matters  should  be  vested  in  local  build- 
ing departments ;  and  that  control  over  plumbing  and  purely 
sanitary  matters,  as  well  as  over  the  maintenance  of  sanitary 
conditions,  should  be  vested  in  the  city  health  department. 

The  bill  as  finally  drafted  was  endorsed  by  the  Woman's 
City  Club  of  Chicago  and  by  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club. 


After  a  full  opportunity  for  presentation  of  the  issues  both 
for  and  against  the  bill,  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Illinois  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Legislation,  a  delegate  body  containing  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  social  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  state.  The  various  architectural  organizations 
also  endorsed  the  bill. 

The  chief  opponent  of  the  bill  was  Charles  B.  Ball  of  the 
Chicago  Health  Department,  one  of  the  recognized  authori- 
ties in  this  country  upon  housing  matters.  The  grounds  of 
Mr.  Ball's  opposition  were  primarily  three:  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  bill  were  too  low;  that  the  bill  sought  to  impose 
Chicago  standards  upon  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state;  and 
that  the  bill  if  enacted  would  reduce  the  powers  of  city  health 
departments.  Curiously  enough,  the  building  interests  of 
Chicago  and_pther  cities  united  against  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  stringent,  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state 
brought  pressure  to  prevent  its  passage  on  the  ground  that  it' 
was  too  restrictive.  The  union  of  forces  desiring  better  legis- 
lation with  those  desiring  no  legislation  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  the  measure. 

The  Illinois  Housing  and  Building  Commission  -  was  more 
successful  with  its  recommended  bill  for  the  revision  of  the 
zoning  act  of  1919.  As  a  result  of  its  work  a  satisfactory  zon- 
ing act  is  now  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  state.  The  com- 
mission also  recommended  several  acts-  for  the  regulation  of 
rentals,  and  obtained  passage  of  legislation  permitting  courts 
to  grant  stays  of  execution  for  not  exceeding  six  months  in 
actions  for  eviction  after  the  termination  of  leases.  The  leg- 
islation in  Illinois  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  legislation  en- 
acted in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  W.  F.  DODD. 

Former  Counsel  Jo  the  Illinois  Housing 

and  Building  Commission. 

A  Home  Ownership  Experiment 

NOT  only  permanent  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  "hous- 
ing conditions,"  but  effective  defense  against  that 
oppression  has  found  another  expositor  in  the  Beekman 
Hill  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  originally 
a  "child"  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

This  association,  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  state,  will  be  the  medium  of  exchange,  in  the  cases 
of  forty-one  persons,  from  inadequate  and  expensive  quarters 
to  four-room  modern  homes.  These  persons  are  professional 
men  and  women  of  Ne>v  York  on  "professionally"  slender 
salaries,  who  have  become  stockholders  and  resident  owners. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  upon  its  organization  was 
to  engineer  a  model  housing  project;  to  demonstrate  a  thor- 
oughly practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  rooming  house 
and  the  kitchenette,  bath  and  bed  apartment,-  which  hover 
around  the  hundred-dollar-rent  mark.  When  the  dwellings 
on  East  Fiftieth  street  which  have  been  bought  and  remodeled 
for  the  group  of  stockholders  are  opened  for  occupancy  in 
September,  their  experiment  will  have  taken  shape.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  members  that  similar  groups  of  hom?-seekers  may 
find  the  plan  useful  as  a  guide  to  independent  operations  in 
other  localities,  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

No  interests  but  those  of  the  residents  themselves  control 
the  property.  Voice  in  the  proceedings  is  on  an  equal  basis, 
no  member  being  allowed  more  than  one  vote.  Membership  in 
the  corporation  and  residency  in  the  colony  calls  for  a  sole 
investment  of  $2,000.  This  buys  the  maximum  of  400  shares 
at  $5  a  share.  ''Rentals  range  from  $5Q^to  $57-5O  monthly. 
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The  investment  pays  5  per  cent  interest.  From  the  beginning 
shares  sold  rapidly.  When  it  was  found,  however,  that  many 
persons  who  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  colony  and  who 
wanted  an  interest  in  it  were  being  kept  out  for  lack  of  the 
entire  $2,000,  a  loan  fund  was  established,  and  money,  fur- 
nished by  women  of  means  in  New  York,  was  loaned  at  6  per 
cent.  As  the  investment  pays  5  per  cent,  this  means  that  the 
resident  has  only  i  per  cent  to  pay  on  his  loan.  Total  invest- 
ment in  the  project  reaches  $150,000.  As  the  mortgage  on 
the  property  decreases,  rents  will  decrease,  so  that  ultimately 
the  rentals  will  be  set  at  just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  up- 
keep and  repairs.  Capital  stock  is  $66,000,  divided  up  into 
13,200  shares,  all  of  which  have  been  sold. 

Management  of  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  seven 
directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  association  from  with- 
in their  own  group.  The  officers  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
all  women.  The  president  is  Grace  P.  Drake ;  vice-president, 
Vera  Schafer ;  secretary,  Louise  Griffith ;  treasurer,  Grace 
Marrett.  Most  of  the  owners  are  women,  although  a  few 
men  have  joined  the  colony  with  their  wives,  and  one  apart- 
ment home  will  be  owned  by  a  brother  and  sister.  Persons  not 
living  on  the  property  cannot  own  shares. 

It  was  a  year  ago  last  May  that  the  idea  of  this  cooperative 
association  was  first  conceived  by  secretaries  in  the  economic 
division  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  At  no  time,  however,  has  that  organiza- 
tion been  represented  in.  the  finances  of  the  group.  Succeed- 
ing months  were  filled  with  the  business  of  stirring  up  inter- 
est in  the  project,  the  work  of  organization,  followed  by  de- 
bating among  members  as  to  location  of  the  property,  and 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  There  was  the  fac- 
tion that  stood  out  for  Greenwich  Village,  another  for  the 
Riverside  Drive  neighborhopd,  another  for  Morningside 
Heights.  But  when  the  Beekman  Hill  opportunity  came  its 
unusual  value  as  an  investment  won  over  the  varied  prefer- 
ences of  the  members. 

Decision  was  immediately  followed  by  months  of  struggling 
\n  the  courts  to  get  transfer  of  ownership,  to  get  possession 
legally  and  then  actually  (for  tenants  refifced  to  get  out),  and 
a  harrowing  contingent  liability  suit.  Only  the  Italian  fore- 
man can  accurately  describe  his  troubles  in  trying  to  wreck 
the  buildings  properly  from  the  top  down  when  tenants  moved 
out  "from  the  bottom  up";  how  people  in  the  upper  stories 
called  the  police  to  stop  him,  and  how  he  worked  underneath 
and  above  and  around  them  until  he  drove  them  out. 


A  HYMN  OF  LOVE 

(Tunt:     America) 

AN    international   hymn,   written   by    Ivanona    Bryson 
Sturdevant,   and   now   bein^   sent   broadcast   by   the 
Disarmament    Committee    of    the    National    League    of 
Women  Voters. 

My  country,   'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,  » 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Lanrl  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land   of  my  mothers'   pride, 
From   every   mountainside 

Let  freedom  ring. 

God   bless  all   peoples  here, 
God  bless  them  far  and  near, 

And  set  them  free. 
Free  them  from  selfish  might, 
Lead  them  to  see  the  light. 
Teach   them  to  love  the  right, 

And  liberty. 

All  countries  shall  be  free, 
All   men   shall   brothers  be, 

This  is  our  song;  ^ 

Let  mortal   tongues   awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The   sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,   to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

Thy  praise  we  sing; 
Soon  will  all  lands  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
O,  speed  this  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


These  apartment  homes  are  to  have  no  rooms  requiring 
electric  light  by  day.  Each  has  four  rooms,  including  kitchen 
eight  feet  by  ten.  There  is  a  sto'reroom  nine  feet  by  four  for 
each  tenant  and  an  individual  locker  for  packages  in  the 
basement  entrances.  .  Numerous  other  contrivances  for  econ- 
omy of  energy  and  money  have  been  worked  out  by  the  archi- 
tect, Charles  M.  Duke,  under  advice  of  the  women  mem- 
bers. Tenants  on  the  south  side  of  East  Fiftieth  street,  near 
Avenue  A,  who  have  been  looking  out  day  after  day  upon 
rows  of  weather-stained  brown  stone  fronts  will  be  grateful 
for  the  row  of  soft  gray  stucco,  cool  green  shutters  and  win- 
dow panes  leaded  in  white.  Shrubbery  will  be  put  out  around 
the  hospitable  doorways.  The  apartments  are  being  built 
around  an  open  courtyard,  so  that  the  rear  homes  will  look 
out  one  way  onto  the  court  and  fountain,  the  other  way  onto  a 
big  garden  which  will  stretch  the  full  length  of  the  property 
at  the  back.  NANCY  WOODS  WALBURN. 

A  Churchman's  Protest 

WELL-MEANING  people  often  look  upon  the  church 
as  an  agency  for  the  curbing  of  restless  political  spirits. 
But  Sunday  schools  are  not  divinely  called  to  enlighten  young 
foreigners  in  civics.  When  good  people  establish  Bible  classes 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  bolshevism,  or  other  real  or  imag- 
inary evils,  they  are  undermining  public  confidence  in  the 
church.  Alliances  "between  th'e  church  and  the  state  have 
always  resulted  disasterously  for  the  church,  as  well  as  for 
all  spiritual  life.  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  are  the  latest 
witnesses  to  this  truth.  And  one  of  America's  foremost  New 
Testament  scholars  concluded  a  brilliant  series  of  lectures  on 
church  history  with  the  prediction  that  recent  ecclesiastical 
inclination  toward  such  a  union  is  the  sign  of  senility. 

No  one  realizes  this  more  quickly  than  the  immigrant, 
who  is  reminded  of  many  European  follies,  among  them  the 
summons  issued  by  Charles  V.  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  meet  in  Diet  at  Worms  to 
curb  by  secular  and  religious  means  the  dangerous  movements 
sweeping  over  Germany.  Propaganda  for  ulterior  objects 
always  leaves  evil  results.  Honesty  alone  can  bear  continued 
investigation.  If  political  desuetude  is  the  end  in  view,  frank 
and  open  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  render  the  immi- 
grant innocuous.  With  aught  but  honesty  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple, the  failure  of  the  church  will  be  as  tragic  as  the  end  of 
war-time  propaganda  for  international  purity  of  motive. 
Christ's  church  is  either  concerned  in  the  foreigner  as  a  man 
— a  soul — endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  end  by  treating  him 
with  dignity,  or  else  it  is  unworthy  of  the  holy  founder. 

A  brief  explanation  of  existing  tendencies  seems  essential. 
Popular  anxiety  for  a  uniform  language  is  not  based,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  upon  necessity.  Switzerland  is  perhaps 
the  best  functioning  commonwealth  in  the  West,  but  uses 
three  official  languages.  Nor  is  America  less  a  nation,  or 
less  efficient,  for  having  several  language  groups.  Indeed, 
too  rapid  disappearance  of  all  non-English  dialects  would  work 
harm  by  withdrawing  valuable  cosmopolitan  influences  which 
hitherto  have  enhanced  America's  greatness. 

When  through  marvelous  industrial  development  America 
became,  in  the  last  half  century,  the  Mecca  for  the  world's 
surplus  population,  there  began  to  be  entertained  doubt  as  to 
the  essential  rapidity  of  assimilation.  And  yet,  future  his- 
torians will  wonder  at  the  adaptibility  both  of  the  foreigner 
and  of  American  social  life  that  produced  such  speedy  and 
perfect  fusion ;  nor  will  they  be  at  loss  to  recognize  in  native 
scorn  the  chief  deterrent  to  even  better  results.  This  is  not 
so  evident  to  contemporaries,  however. 

In  brief,  early  Anglo-Saxon-American  traditions  are  strug- 
gling for  perpetuity  wherewith  the  minority  pursues  the  aim 
in  view.  But  the  immigrant  complains: 

They  call  us  aliens,  we  are  told, 
Because  our  wayward  visions  stray, 
From  that  dim  banner  they  unfold — 
The  worn-out  dream  of  yesterday. 
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Were  the  Golden  Rule  operative  in  the  field  of  Americani- 
zation, the  immigrant  would  be  a  problem  only  in  diminutive 
proportions.  For  whereas  good  influences  reach  him  only 
intermittently,  evil  is  on  his  every  side.  This  is  the  rule 
whenever  men  migrate,  whatever  their  .race,  because  they  are 
loosening  healthful  bonds  of  social  value.  Thus  the  little 
girl,  kneeling  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  prayed  with 
analytical  discernment:  "Good-bye,  God,  we're  going  West." 

Americans  old  and  new  are  our  problem.  Circumstances 
compel  the  foreigner  to  make  the  most  of  his  physical  and 
spiritual  surroundings ;  in  the  former  to  meet  in  economic 
competition  men  on  the  ground  before  him ;  in  the  latter  be- 
cause his  very  nature  strives  for  justification  in  the  eyes  of  his 
associates.  The  native,  instead  of  feeling  this  pressure,  may 
be  rocked  to  sleep  by  a  false  sense  of  superiority,  founded  on 
the  resultants  of  conditions  which  are  accidental  and  passing. 

The  foreigner  is  here.  He  is  here  in  large  numbers.  No 
amount  of  argument  or  even  deportation  can  sever  him  from 
the  complex  American  social  fabric.  Following  the  Golden 
Rule — or  learning  how  not  to  do  it  from  war-weary  Europe 
— we  look  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  give  and  take  to  guide 
us  in  Americanization  policies.  The  native-born  should  treat 
the  foreign-born  as  he  would  like  to  be  treated  were  he  in 
Mexico,  or  in  Canada. 

Christian  Americanization  should  recognize  that  Garibaldi 
is  spiritual  kin  to  Paul  Revere;  that  Kossuth  is  related  to 
George  Washington;  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  dared  for  re- 
ligious liberty  as  did  Roger  Williams.  Details  of  American 
history  may  help  when  placed  in  a  setting  of  universal  hero- 
ism. Dealing  with  native  and  foreign — old  citizen  and  new — 
the  New  World  will  serve  humanity  if  it  possesses  the  true 
perspective  of  American  idealism  as  evidenced  in  history  and 


looks  to  the  glorious  future  for  the  realization  of  the  fairest 
hopes  of  mankind.    Thereby  shall  we  aid  our  Fatherland. 

F.  C.  GREEN. 

Community  Buildings 

PROBABLY  owing  to  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  building, 
the  construction  of  community  buildings  as  war  memorials 
has  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  enthusiasm  expressed,  in  the  months  after  the  Armistice, 
for  this  form  of  perpetuating  the  idealism  engendered  by  the 
war  period.  The  time  lost  for  actual  construction,  however, 
has  been  so  much  time  gained  for  a  perfection  of  plans;  and 
to  judge  from  such  material  as  is  at  hand,  there  is  a  whole- 
some return  from  exaggerately  grandiose  plans  to  simpler 
ones  in  which  ideas  of  service  and  harmony  with  traditional 
architecture  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sets  of  plans  offered  is  Floor 
Plans  for  Community  Buildings,  prepared  by  Guy  Lowell 
and  published  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Fred  Eastman,  educational  director  of  this 
organization,  contributed  his  experience  gained  in  managing 
such  houses,  and  Mr.  Lowell  endeavored  to  suggest  practicable 
schemes,  ranging  from  modest  "social  rooms"  in  connection 
with  a  small  church  to  much  larger  buildings  with  separate 
rooms  for  varied  activities.  The  plans  are  marked  by  an 
unusual  simplicity  and  economy — the  latter  effected  often  by 
facilities  for  throwing  several  rooms  together;  by  making  the 
size  of  different  rooms  exactly  as  required  and  no  more,  and 
by  giving  the  minimum  of  space  to  use-less  halls  and  passages. 
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The  building  which  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page,  dis- 
plays these  features.  The  center  of  interest  in  the  lobby  or 
social  room  is  the  large  fireplace  around  which  seats  are  to  be 
grouped,  an  ideal  place  for  smaller  gatherings. 

"Constructive  Ventures" 

wOME  of  the  books  and  manuals  especially  prepared  for 
'-'the  woman  voter  have,  we  are  told,  already  proved 
futile.  They  assume,  for  the  most  part,  that  American 
women  have  a  mentality,  when  it  comes  to  civic  matters, 
similar  to  that  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrant;  and  so  in 
terse  paragraphs,  often  emphasizing  a  word  here,  a  phrase 
there,  by  the  use  of  different  type,  they  try  to  drive  home  some 
of  the  simplest  concepts  with  a  maximum  of  vigor  and  a 
minimum  of  appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  women  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  any  intelligent  and  moderately  well  educated 
reader.  The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  done  well  to  entrust  the  compilation  of  a 
citizenship  manual  for  women  to  Prof.  Howard  W.  Odum, 
director  of  the  university's  School  of  Public  Welfare,  who 
realizes  that  "the  ideals  of  social  service  and  achievement" 
and  "the  systematic  study  of  present-day  social  problems"  are 
vital  factors  in  the  education  of  citizenship  where  women  are 
concerned.  But  in  addition  to  "the  qualities  which  woman's 
entrance  into  formal  government  will  bring,"  he  sees  as  "one 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  century  ...  the  contributions 
to  the  growth  of  a  richer  social  mind,  made  deeper  and  more 
composite  by  the  interplay  of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men 
and  women  set  free  for  unbounded  development  and  growth." 
A  large  part  of  his  section  of  the  manual  is  devoted,  therefore, 
to  a  discussion  of  the  new  motives  and  viewpoints  in  the 
exercise  of  civic  rights  and  functions  which,  while  they  are 
traditionally  closer  to  women's  sphere  than  men's,  really  make 
up  the  new  element  in  social  and  national  life  that  is  common 
to  men  and  women. 

The  separate  problems  of  government,  of  city,  county,  vil- 
lage and  open  countryside  are  reviewed  in  that  light;  public 
service  and  the  "real  Americanization  problems"  are  dis- 
cussed as  the  tasks  of  a  citizenship  that  is  desirous  of  building 
up  a  safe  social  environment  for  all  groups  and  individuals. 
The  state  and  the  community,  as  Professor  Odum  pictures 
them,  are  essentially  those  sought,  not  by  any  specific  economic 
or  other  group  interest  or  even  in  fulfilment  of  preconceived 
theories  of  social  organization,  but  simply  as  expressions  of 
the  normal  desires  of  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  welfare  of 
children.  "Constructive  ventures  in  government"  thus  arise 
from  the  experience  of  a  nation  that  endeavors  with  progres- 
sive thoroughness  to  embody  in  its  laws  and  institutions  simple 
human  ideals  that  have  been  lost  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
racial  and  economic  strife  or  overlaid  by  wrong  doctrines  and 
perverse  ambitions. 

Once  Upon  a  Time 

Long  ago,  before  any  of  you  children  viere  born,  or  your 
parents  or  grandparents  either,  fifty-five  good  and  -wise  Amer- 
icans came  together  and  decided  that  they  -would  no  longer  obey 
the  cruel  king  who  ruled  over  them  and  their  people.  Among 
other  things,  they  said:  "He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  states;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migrations,  hither."  They  also  said:  "He  has  com- 
bined with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution  and  unacknowledged  b'y  our  laws." 

fN  some  such  way,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
•*  United  States  might,  perhaps,  be  explained  to  children — 
but  not  in  Kansas;  for,  if  there  be  in  the  Kansas  schools  any 
sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants  who  are  anxious  to  join 
the  citizenship  of  this  country  without  loss  of  self-respect — 
without,  that  is,  binding  themselves  in  advance  as  to  what 
party  they  are  not  going  to  vote  for  or  how  they  are  going  to 
vote  on  referenda  for  constitutional  amendments — there  might 
be  some  awkward  questions  for  the  teacher  to  answer.  For,  the 


courts  of  that  state  exclude  applicants  for  citizenship  from 
the  right  to  vote  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  party  not  recognized  as  legitimate.  Judge  W.  G. 
Fairchild,  of  the  district  co.urt  covering  Harvey,  McPherson 
and  Reno  counties,  in  a  recently  published  statement  thus  ex- 
plained this  practice  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  other 
Kansas  judges: 

One  of  the  essential  elements  to  grant  the  naturalization  of  a 
foreigner  is  that  he  is  satisfied  with  and  approves  our  present 
form  of  government.  .  .  . 

A  government  of  which  one  seeks  to  become  a  citizen  can 
justly  require  that  every  applicant  for  naturalization  should 
be  satisfied  with  and  approve  the  then  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  seeking  to  become  a  citizen,  and  no  person 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  such  form  of  government  or  wishes  to 
change  or  alter  it  or  joins  it  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  a 
change  and  creating  a  disturbance  is  entitled  to  citizenship; 
and  a  membership  in  the  Non-Partisan  League  is  simply  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  and  desire  to  change  our 
present  form  of  government  and  therefore  of  the  applicant's 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  showing  that  he 
would  be  a  good  citizen. 

The  Negroes  of  Buffalo 

MEMBERS  of  the  Committee  on  Negro  Welfare  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Conference  of  Buffalo  recently 
charged  that  the  colored  people  of  the  city  were  compelled 
to  live  "under  very  insanitary  conditions,  in  old  nouses 
which  were  overcrowded,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
exorbitant  rents."  These  statements  were  sharply  challenged 
by  the  Realty  Owners  and  Improvement  Association.  Frances 
M.  Hollingshead,  director  of  the  Buffalo  Foundation,  with 
the  assistance  of  Anna  L.  Holbrook  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  a  staff  of  volunteers,  thereupon  fnade  a  study  of 
conditions.  Records  were  made  of  429  families.  There  were 
found  to  be  477  child  members  of  these  families  belonging 
to  199  different  households,  thus  leaving  over  half  of  the 
homes  without  children.  Only  277  of  these  children  were  re- 
ported as  attending  school.  There  were  748  boarders,  57  per 
cent  of  the  households  studied  having  one  or  more.  Gainful 
occupations  demanded  the  services  of  99  of  the  women.  As 
to  the  charge  of  insanitary  living  conditions,  investigation 
showed  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  families  were  in  homes 
of  more  than  six  rooms,  while  only  37  families  occupied  homes 
of  three  rooms  or  less.  "Two-thirds  of  the  families  were 
^ound  to  be  paying  less  than  $30  a  month  rent,  although  an 
impression  has  seemed  to  prevail  that  $30  to  $40  a  month 
was  being  demanded  quite  commonly.  In  checking  over  re- 
sults there  were  no  homes  under  six  rooms  noted  at  a  rent 
of  $40  or  more."  No  great  overcrowding  was  found  and 
conditions  were  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 

Garden  Suburb  of  Ypres 

LAST  year  the  Belgian  government  decided  to  create  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  devastated  area  of  Flanders  several 
hundred  houses  for  working-class  families.  It  found  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  more  practicable  to  build  on  new  ground 
than  to  rebuild  existing  quarters.  Hence  a  number  of  garden 
suburbs  or  villages  were  projected,  the  first,  called  Batavia, 
outside  of  Roulers.  The  plan  for  Kalfvaart,  Ypres,  is  based 
on  the  model  of  the  old  Flemish  village  rather  than  that  of 
the  modern  English  garden  suburb.  This  means  that  most 
of  the  houses  are  in  large  blocks  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
garden  space  behind  them.  The  more  important  buildings, 
stores  and  larger  residences  provide  the  mkin  architectural 
features  and  prevent  these  rows  of  houses  from  being  monoto- 
nous in  appearance.  The  general  effect  is  said  to  be  devoid 
of  archaeological  pretensions  but  intimate  and  neighborly. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  large  kitchens,  which  are  also  the 
living  rooms,  and  each  has  a  scullery  and  three  bedrooms. 
The  exteriors  are  of  white-washed  stucco  with  brick  orna- 
ments and  red  tiles. 
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CHILD   WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Is  the  Juvenile  Court  Passing  ? 


DURING  the  past  summer  a  woman   who  was  an   in- 
fluential member  of  the  finance  and  publicity_commit- 
tees  of   a  county  children's  association  put  these  ques- 
tions to  me:     "Our  association  is  asked  to  work  for  a  public 
opinion  that  will  demand  and  help  to  secure  a  juvenile  court 
law  that  will  unify  court  procedure  for  children  throughout 
the  county.     Now,   if,  as  some  persons  say,  juvenile  courts 
are  going  out  of  fashion,  why  work  to  establish  one  in  our 
county?     Why   not   rather  work  directly   for  that   which   is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  juvenile  court?" 

During  the  past  year  a  man  who  has  long  been  influential 
in  promoting  studies  of  the  needs  of  children  in  southern 
states  and  in  promoting  effective  legislation  to  that  end, 
asked  practically  the  same  question  in  this  form:  "If  the 
juvenile  court  is  passing  in^these  communities  where  it  has 
been  most  effective  for  the  longest  time,  why  not  in  states 
where  many  child  welfare  agencies  have  not  as  yet  been  de- 
veloped, skip  the  juvenile  court  stage  altogether?'' 

Such  questions  indicate  doubts  even  among  experienced  and 
thoughtful  people  as  to  the  permanent  need  of  and  the  place 
for  a  juvenile  court.  These  doubts  should  be  cleared  up  as 
'  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  following  facts  and  at- 
tempts at  interpretation  seem  to  me  revelant  and  important. 
As  soon  as  earnest,  systematic,  and  persistent  efforts  were 
made  in  various  communities  to  develop  a  probation  service 
that  would  be  of  real  service  to  children,  the  importance  of 
educational  and  so-called  "case  work"  processes  as  contrasted 
with  compulsory  and  disciplinary  processes  began  to  be  rec- 
ognized. For  example:  As  long  ago  as  1912,  Prof.  Wil- 
lard  E.  Hotchkiss,  who  had  made  an  official  investigation  of 
the  juvenile  court  situation  in  Chicago,  read  a  paper  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  which  he  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  school  or  the  court  was  the 
best  agency  to  organize  probation  service.  In  1914,  in  his 
book,  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Community,  Thomas  D. 
Eliot  definitely  argued  that  the  school,  primarily,  but  as- 
sisted by  other  constructive  agencies,  ought  to  supplant  the 
juvenile  courts  as  centers  for  the  administration  of  the  per- 
sonal work  being  attempted  by  probation  officers. 

In  the  SURVEY  [May  3,  1919]  Henrietta  Additon  and 
Neva  R.  Deardorff,  both  of  whom  had  had  intensive  ex- 
perience in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Philadelphia,  condemned 
the  failure  of  advocates  of  the  juvenile  court  to  heed  the 
suggestion  of  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  and  Eliot.  They  said : 
"The  National  Probation  Association  has  proceeded  as  if 
nothing  had  been  said.  Social  workers  all  over  the  country, 
both  inside  juvenile  courts  and  outside  in  private  agencies, 
have  gone  on  trying  to  perfect  the  technique  of  juvenile 
courts,  to  improve  the  laws  governing  them,  to  standardize 
"  them,  extend  them  to  new  communities,  to  build  up  auxiliary 
service  about  them."  In  other  words  juvenile  courts,  at 
least  for  the  future,  are  a  mistake ;  their  advocates  have 
"backed  the  wrong  horse."  The  thing  to  do  is  to  give  up 
the  juvenile  courts  we  have  and  everywhere  work  for  some- 
thing else.  If  there  are  still  states  and  counties  in  which  no 
juvenile  courts  are  in  effective  operation,  so  much  the  better ; 
there  will  be  no  child  welfare  machinery  to  scrap  and  we 
can  proceed  at  once  to  build  new  machinery  that  will  be 
really  up  to  date.  This  machinery  must  all  be  run  from 
a  central  power  station  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
-In  the  words  of  the  writers: 

As  one  tries  to  visualize  just  what  larger  school  responsibility 
would  entail  in  the  way  of  machinery,  he  sees  that  the  solu- 
tion does  not  present  insurmountable  difficulties.  Each  city, 


probably  each  county,  would  require  an  extension  or  a  reor- 
ganization of  its  personnel  to  include  a  department  of  adjust- 
ment, to  which  teachers,  policemen,  and  others  could  refer 
all  children  who  seemed  to  present  problems  of  health,  mental 
development,  of  behavior,  or  of  social  adjustment.  For  good 
work,  this  would  require  the  services  of  doctors,  nurses,  psychia- 
trists, field  investigators,  recreational  specialists,  and  other  peo- 
ple skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  various  kinds  of  troubles  and 
in  their  prevention  and  cure.  Special  schools  for  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  children,  houses  of  detention,  paren- 
tal homes  and  special  schools  for  the  incorrigible  child,  tem- 
porary shelters,  clearing  houses  and  child-placing  agents  should 
be  assigned  to  this  department.  Where  the  community  lacks 
some  of  this  equipment,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  depart- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  need  and  work  to  build  up  the  proper 
equipment.  Some  of  the  special  institutions  would  probably 
serve  an  entire  state  and  so  would  logically  belong  under  the 
state  board  of  education. 

This  is  a  large  order,  and  cannot  be  set  up  presto  even  on 
its  purely  case-work  and  educational  side  by  the  schools  any 
more  than  has  proved  possible  by  courts.  For  my  part,  I 
hail  the  day,  already  clearly  dawning,  in  which  there  shall 
be  an  individualized  study  and  understanding  of  every  child 
upon  which  firm  foundation  all  of  his  technical  education, 
discipline,  and  social  treatment  shall  be  based.  To  this  end 
a  sound  philosophy,  not  only  of  juvenile  courts  but  of 
education,  progress  in  the  care  of  the  child's  health,  studies 
of  his  mentality  and  personality,  and  the  service  of  visiting 
teachers  will  all  contribute.  Those  concerned  in  realizing 
all  this  have  ahead  of  them  a  work  of  decades,  not  merely  of 
days.  The  present  danger  is  not  that  individualized  service 
to  the  child  in  connection  with  the  schools  shall  be  built 
up  too  fast.  The  work  that  can  be  done  for  children  in  con- 
nection with  schools  should  be  speeded  up  to  the  limit  of 
sane  and  well  coordinated  possibilities.  The  danger  is  that 
we  should  loosely  think  the  schools  can  do  it  all — that  there 
are  no  permanent  services  to  children  that  courts  must  render, 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  work  for  socialized  courts  until 
they  are  available  everywhere,  not  only  in  urban  communities 
but  in  every  rural  county.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  situa- 
tions in  which  the  compulsion  now  based  on  a  court  decision 
-is  necessary  and  will  always  be  necessary  in  every  com- 
munity : 

First:  In  the  control  and  discipline  of  some  persistently 
delinquent  children.  Although  such  cases  may  be  few  where 
what  we  call  "case  work"  is  good,  still  children  are  found,  and 
in  my  opinion  will  continue  to  be  found,  to  whom  society  will 
continue  to  say  "you  must."  In  such  cases  a  court  must 
act  or  the  present  power  of  the  court  must  be  lodged  else- 
where. Second :  In  situations,  where  parents,  other  adults, 
boards  of  education,  agencies  and  institutions  dispute  as  to 
the  custody  and  guardianship  of  children,  a  judicial  decision 
followed  by  enforcement  is  persistently  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Courts  must  continue  to  give  these  deci- 
sions or  this  judicial  power  must  be  lodged  elsewhere. 
Third :  Wherever,  adults  need  to  be  disciplined  and  super- 
vised because  of  overwork,  neglect,  abuse,  and  contribution  to 
neglect  and  delinquency  of  children,  the  judicial  function 
is  necessary.  Such  cases  also  will  prove  to  be  persistent  in 
society.  Either  courts  must  continue  to  give  and  back  up 
all  such  decisions  or  the  judicial  function  must  be  lodged 
elsewhere.  In  my  opinion  no  department  of  adjustment  or 
any  chrher  conceivable  "case-work"  agency  can  adequately 
care  for  children  in  these  situations  without  use  of  the  judicial 
decision.  Is  it  therefore  wise  in  our  zeal  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  child  welfare  in  any  community,  to  fail  to  rec- 
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ognize  frankly  the  persistent  nature  of  at  least  these  three 
situations  affecting  children  and  to  insist  on  waving  them 
away  as  negligible  in  number  and  importance? 

It  may  be  conceded  that  25  per  cent,  50  per  cent  or  pos- 
sibly even  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  children  now  brought 
into  our  courts  as  truants,  neglected  and  delinquents  might 
be  cared  for  by  skilful  "case  work"  alone  without  any  de- 
pendence whatsoever  upon  the  compulsory  decision  of  a 
court.  It  does  not  follow  that  for  the  remainder  a  court 
is  unnecessary.  If  any  considerable  number  of  children  on 
account  of  their  own  conduct,  or  merely  as  victims  or  wit- 
nesses on  account  of  the  conduct  of  adults  must  still  go  to 
court  there  must  still  be  maintained  in  every  urban  commu- 
nity, and  also  in  every  county  of  the  rural  districts,  the  com- 
plete socialized  law,  judge,  court  procedure,  separation  from 
evil  persons  and  influences,  and  case-work  personnel  for  in- 
vestigation, custody  and  possibly  temporary  after-care  which 
we  now  think  of  as  done  •  by  the  best  probation  officers. 

If  this  analysis  of  persistent  need  of  courts  is  right  no 
apology  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  probation  association 
or  other  champions  of  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relation 
courts  for  insisting  that  in  every  community  in  both  city 
and  country  the  best  facilities  shall  he  provided  in  connection 
with  courts  for  the  irreducible  minimum  of  children  who 
must  still  be  brought  io  courts. 

So  much  for  the  confused  and  mistaken  idea  that  lias  been 
growing  up  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  socialized  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  delinquent  and  neglected  children  and 
children  whose  custody  and  guardianship  are  in  dispute  will 
be  no  longer  necessary. 

There  arc  other  factors  that  have  added  to  the  confusion : 
Dr.  Eliot  in  his  book  cited  above  has  argued  not  that  all 
court  service  to  children  is  unnecessary  but  rather  that  what- 
ever service  is  necessary  should  be  rendered  not  by  a  so- 
called  juvenile  court  but  by  a  family  or  domestic  relations 
court.  Judge  Baker  of  Greely,  Colo.,  in  his  article,  The 
Passing  of  the  Juvenile  Court  [the  SURVEY,  March  12, 
1921]  also  takes  the  same  position.  All  this  is  largely  a 
question  of  name  and  jurisdiction.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
often  been  misunderstood  as  argument  that  no  court  at  all 
having  jurisdiction  over  children,  or  over  adults  where  the 
welfare  chiefly  concerned  is  that  of  children,  is  needed. 

Another  cause  of  doubt  and  confusion  as  to  the  future  of 
the  juvenile  court  is  the  contention  by  some  that  all  courts 
should  confine  themselves  strictly  to  judicial  functions  and 
not  permit  themselves  to  become  responsible  for  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Eliot  and  Judge  Baker  have  insisted  upon  this. 
As  I  understand  the  objection  of  persons  in  controversy  over 
questions  of  labor  against  "government  by  injunction,"  there 
is  a  similar  distinction  between  judicial  and  administrative 
functions  of  courts.  From  the  angle  of  pure  logic  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  both  situations  for  the  separation  of  func- 
tion. In  practice,  however,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  keep  the  functions  absolutely  separate.  Surely  this  is  the 
case  in  respect  to  delinquent  and  neglected  children  and 
children  whose  custody  and  guardianship  is  in  dispute.  If 
jurisdiction  in  such  juvenile  situations  must  permanently  re- 
side in  courts,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  these  courts  to  see  that 
justice  and  equity  toward  these  children  prevail,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  judicial  decision  as  to  what  equity  for  the  in- 
dividual child  is,  the  court  must  have  the  power  to  see  that 
a  complete  socialized  procedure  in  the  care  of  each  child  is 
followed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  trained  persons  who 
will  take  the  judge's  orders,  whether  court  officials  or  not. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  in  large  jurisdictions,  at  least, 
is  for  the  court  itself  to  have  trained  social  workers.  Even 
a  priore  logic  can  hardly  deny  that  a  judge  who  is  really  ex- 
pected to  give  equitable  decisions  must  have  possession  of 
all  the  data  necessary  to  the  reaching  of  such  decisions  and 
in  backing  these  decisions  up  whenever  necessary. 


The  idea  that  the  juvenile  court  has  possibly  outlived 
usefulness  is  therefore  due  to  three  facts:  There  is  a  grov 
ing  recognition  that  so-called  case  work  with  children  (whe 
ever  judicial  authority  is  not  essential)  could  be  and  shoul 
be  enormously  developed  outside  the  courts  and  especially  in 
connection  with  schools.  Many  students  of  the  juvenile 
court  movement  believe  that  courts  having  jurisdiction  of 
present  juvenile  court  judges  should  also  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  judges  in  so-called  family  or  domestic  relations  courts, 
the  latter  being  nerhaps  a  better  final  name  for  the  enlarged 
court  than  juvenile  court.  The  accumulation  of  unneces- 
sary administrative  functions  respecting  children  in  any  court 
is  unwise. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  the  indisputable 
fact  remains  that  in  both  urban  and  rural  communities  there 
will  always  be  a  minimum  number  of  services  in  behalf  of 
children  that  courts  and  courts  alone  can  adequately  give. 
These  services  include  all  questions  of  disputes  over  doubtful 
custody  and  guardianship;  control  and  discipline  of  parents 
and  other  custodians  and  guardians,  and  of  other  adults 
who  neglect  or  abuse  children;  control  and  discipline  of  a 
minimum  number  of  so-called  juvenile  delinquents  whom 
educational  and  case-work  methods  alone  have  not  sufficed 
to  control. 

In  short,  it  should  be  understood  that  while  juvenile  court 
prophets  look  for  a  decrease  of  numbers  of  children  in  courts, 
complete  socialized  courts  with  juvenile  jurisdiction  will  al- 
ways be  needed  and  should  be  fought  for  if  necessary  with 
crusading  zeal  until  available  for  every  child  who  needs  them 
in  city  and  in  country.  HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Salvaging  the  Child 

THE  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  Westchtster 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  an  outstanding  illustration  of  a 
public  department  infused  with  the  highest  standards  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  children.  It  is  endeavoring  to 
translate  that  care  into  human  terms.  Since  the  department 
is  now  in  its  fifth  year  it  lias  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Its  results  are  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  through 
a  public  agency  in  case  the  mixture  of  ingredients  is  right. 
The  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections,  V.  Everit 
Macy,  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  large  means,  the  personnel 
of  the  staff,  and  the  unstinted  backing  from  private  sources, 
especially  from  the  Westchester  County  Children's  Associa- 
tion, have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this  success. 

In  general  the  duties  of  the  department  are  "the  super- 
vision and  care  of  all  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  away  from  their  families  by  the  County 
of  Westchester,  and  the  administration  of  the  county's  plan 
for  relief  in  the  home  to  mothers  with  young  children." 

The  chief  factors  of  last  year's  work  of  the  department 
have  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  dependent  children 
under  the  department's  care  to  the  lowest  point  within  six 
years,  a  decrease  in  the  applications  for  mothers'  allowances 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  allowances  discontinued, 
the  increasing  value  of  the  mental  clinic,  the  continued  in- 
creased expense  of  maintaining  children  in  private  institu- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  from  citizens  and  private  agencies. 

In  its  administering  of  the  mothers'  allowances  and  in  pro-' 
viding  adequate  care  for  its  dependent  children  in  the  houses 
of  their  own  mothers  the  department  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
best  modern  practice.  It  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in 
New  York  state  to  make  provision  for  such  children  in  their 
own  homes.  Now  the  belief  in  such  relief  has  grown  until 
forty  states  and  forty-two  counties  in  New  York  state  are 
rendering  some  form  of  mothers'  assistance. 

As  a  result  of  "an  amendment  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Child  Welfare  Act  passed  in  1920,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  made  mandatory  so  that  every  county  in  New  York  state 
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is  now  required  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  relief  of  widowed 
and  other  dependent  mothers.  The  law  has  also  been  amend- 
ed to  include  the  wives  of  men  in  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane and  of  men  sentenced  for  five  years  or  more  to  a  state 
prison.  For  the  most  part  in  other  counties  of  the  state  these 
families  would  be  cared  for  by  boards  of  child  welfare  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Widow's  Pension  Law.  In  Westchester 
county,  however,  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  under  the  general  provision  of  the  poor  law 
"and  chapter  242  of  the  Laws  of  1916  which  created  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  charities  in  Westchester  county  and  pre- 
scribed the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  Department  of  Child  Welfare  is  now  striking  a  bal- 
ance in  the  number  of  applications  it  receives  for  mothers' 
allowances  to  the  number  of  families  to  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  grant  relief.  During  1919  allowances  were  granted  to 
123  families  while  42  were  discontinued.  During  1920,  on 
the  other  hand,  allowances  were  granted  to  only  81  families 
while  56  were  discontinued.  At  the  end  of  the  year  278 
families  including  942  children  under  16  years  were  receiving 
this  form  of  relief.  It  is  expected  that  the  high-water  mark 
will  be  reached  during  the  present  year,  and  that  thereafter 
the  number  of  mothers'  allowances  will  tend  to  decrease 
rather  than  to  increase.  The  disapproval  of  applications  for 
allowances  last  year  was  due  to  no  financial  need. 

The  death  of  the  husband  and  father  is  the  primary  cause 
of  dependency  in  the  group  of  families  receiving  mothers'  al- 
lowances in  Westchester  county.  In  regard  to  these  deaths 
Miss  Taylor  states  that  "tuberculosis  is  the  great  first  cause 
of  the  dependency  resulting  from  illness  and  death."  During 
1920  there  were  72  families  in  the  county  in  which  the  hus- 
band and  father  died  of  tuberculosis  who  were  receiving 
mothers'  allowances,  or  21.56  per  cent  of  all  those  granted 
during  the  year.  Since  most  of  these  families  were  entirely 
self-supporting  previous  to  the  sickness  of  the  man,  Miss 
Taylor  estimates  that  the  families  would  not  have  become 
dependent  except  for  his  illness  and  death.  Moreover,  aside 
from  the  cost  "of  investigation  and  supervision,  relief  for  these 
families  cost  the  county  $26,796.00  in  1920  or  21.63  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  spent  for  mothers'  allowances.  But  this 
represents  only  the  cost  to  the  county  for  these  families  for 
one  year.  The  total  amount  expended  for  their  relief  to  the 
first  of  the  year  amounted  to  $69,901.57.  Further,  there  are 
57  of  the  families  with  196  children  under  the  age  of  16  still 
remaining  dependent. 

But  even  this  does  not  picture  the  appalling  cost  of  this 
disease  as  reflected  in  one  piece  of  work.  There  are  also 
children  dependent  away  from  their  families  to  be  considered. 
The  causes  of  deaths  are  more  difficult  to  determine  for  this 
group.  There  were,  however,  last  year  117  children,  repre- 
senting 57  different  families  which  became  dependent  through 
the  immediate  agency  of  tuberculosis.  The  cost  of  actual 
relief  for  these  children  during  one  year  amounted  to  $2O,- 
704.39  while  the  total  cost  of  their  care  since  their  commit- 
ment is  $48,584.67.  Further,  70  of  these  children  in  33  fa- 
milies were  still  dependent  the  first  of  the  year. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  considerable  debate  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  mothers'  allowances.  Upon  this  score  Miss  Taylor 
states  that  their  mothers'  allowance  system  is  not  "creating  a 
new  class  of  dependents  as  some  feared  it  would  do,  but  that 
it  is  merely  a  new  and  more  efficient  method  of  administering 
relief,  a  method  which  deals  largely  with  those  families  whom 
their  own  communities  have  already  recognized  as  in  need  of 
aid."  As  proof  of  this  statement  she  cites  the  fact  that  213 
families  were  already  receiving  public  relief  through  an  over- 
seer of  the  poor  or  the  commissioner  of  charities  before  the 
mothers'  allowances  was  granted. 

The  ideals  of  the  department  are  of  special  import  and 
break  ground  for  welfare  work  done  by  public  agencies.  One 
of  its  precepts  is  that  "practically  everyone  is  better  for  being 
able  to  some  extent  to  support  himself."  Therefore,  each 
family  is  encouraged  to  seek  that  degree  of  self-support  which 
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PAWNS- IN -THE  GAME. 

"All  child  welfare  work  is  based  upon  normal  industrial 

conditions    and   is   liable   to    be   thrown   out    of  gear   the 

moment  these  conditions  alter,"  says  Maternity  and  Child 

Welfare   which  publishes   this  cartoon 

does  not  result  in  overwork  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or 
neglect  of  the  children.  Of  the  334  families  receiving  allow- 
ances last  year  only  2O  were  totally  without  any  income 
through  effort  of  their  own  or  that  of  their  relatives.  Such 
assistance,  slight  as  it  may  be,  contributes  materially  to  the 
sense  of  self-respect  and  of  independence. 

Another  tenet  tenaciously  held  to  is  the  belief  "in  a  thor- 
ough gathering  not  of  opinions  but  of  facts  regarding  the 
families  in  "R'hom  it  proposes  to  recommend  that  the  county 
shall  invest  the  dollars  of  the  tax-payers  and  the  time  of  its 
workers."-  The  department  makes  certain  that  "the  homes 
we  have  saved  through  public  funds  are  the  right  ones  to  save, 
that  they  are  being  rightly  maintained  and  that  the  relief 
given  and  intended  to  be  adequate  is  really  enough  to  build 
strong  bodies  and  strong  minds  in  little  children." 

The  investigation  of  new  applications  for  the  public  sup- 
port of  children  and  the  endeavor  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment to  work  out  some  plan  for  the  return  of  children  to 
their  parents  and  relatives  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  dependent  children  under  care. 
January  first  of  the  present  year  saw  a  reduction  of  91  chil- 
dren dependent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  the  lowest 
number  in  five  years. 

The  department  has  analyzed  the  circumstances  surround- 
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ing  the  commitment  through  the  operation  of  the  poor  law, 
of  the  230  children  who  became  its  wards  in  this  manner  in 
1920.  In  these  cases  the  family  breakdown  was  brought 
about  in  general  either  through  "the  inability  of  the  parents 
to  maintain  longer  a  home  for  their  children  or  an  especial 
need  on  the  part  of  the  children  which  neither  their  own 
family  nor  private  charities  in  the  community  could  meet." 
This  is  to  which  indication  of  the  extent  the  problem  of  the 
family  colors  the  problem  of  the  child.  It  is  further  the  ex- 
perience in  Westchester  county  that  the  "needs  of  a  child  be- 
yond those  of  food  and  shelter  are  fulfilled  infinitely  better  in 
family  home  surroundings  than  in  the  less  normal  life  of  the 
institution."  For  that  reason  the  staff  takes  great  pains  to 
give  the  wards  of  the  county  care  in  boarding  homes. 

The  snug  dovetailing  of  its  work  with  that  of  private 
agencies  is  one  of  the  distinct  contributions  of  the  department. 
Some  eighty  private  organizations,  for  instance,  have  assisted 
in  its  work  either  by  personal  service  or  by  material  gifts. 
The  Westchester  County  Children's  Association  denoted  ser- 
vice in  salaries  amounting  to  nearly  six  thousand  dollars.  In 
addition  the  association  furnished  the  department  with  an 
automobile  and  paid  its  running  expenses,  paid  the  traveling 
expenses  of  four  agents  and  assisted  in  other  ways. 

Miss  Taylor  and  her  staff,  however,  are  not  resting  satis- 
fied with  these  contributions  to  child  welfare  work  by  a  public 
department.  •  They  are  challenging  the  social  consciousness  of 
their  country  in  the  hope  that  a  county  juvenile  court,  a 
parole  system  for  juvenile  delinquents,  increased  facilities  for 
probation,  more  special  classes  for  mental  defectives,  more 
mental,  dental  and  medical  clinics,  and  more  family  homes 
for  children  may  be  secured.  "The  wards  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  are  not  a  bedraggled  little  group  for  'the 
charities'  to  look  after,"  states  the  last  report  of  the  depart- 
ment. "They  are  the  children  in  your  community  who  need 
a  boost  now  to  make  them  the  independent  men  and  women 
of  the  future."  P.  L-  B. 

Juvenile  Court  Dynamics 

THE  legal  principles  and  the  procedure  concerned  in  the 
development  of  the  juvenile  court  have  been  modified 
under  the  impact  of  fresh  ideas  and  in  response  to  new  social 
concepts.  This  range  of  influences  and  ideas  Judge  Edward 
F.  Waite,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Minneapolis,  terms  the 
dynamics  of  the  juvenile  court  movement.  A  discussion  of 
them  as  factors  in  social  progress  is  presented  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  state  Board  of  Control  of  Minnesota, 

Judge  Waite  states  that  foremost  among  these  factors  is 
the  increased  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  child  to  the 
community.  With  the  increase  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  as 
individualistic  conceptions  of  life  have  been  supplanted  by 
social  ideals,  "people  rather  than  kings,"  he  says,  have  become 
the  object  of  concern ;  especially  has  the  child  become  the  cen- 
ter of  community  interests.  The  development  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relative  moral  irresponsibility  of  juveniles  is  an- 
other factor  discussed.  The  common  law,  Judge  Waite  points 
out,  conceded  to  children  under  seven  freedom  from  criminal 
responsibility  for  their  acts.  Responsibility  for  acts  was  de- 
batable for  the  ages  seven  to  fourteen.  "Modern  psychology," 
he  says,  "has  confirmed  this  attitude  by  providing  it  with 
scientific  reasons,  and  has  advanced  it  further  with  the  period 
of  adolescence." 

There  has  likewise  grown  up  a  sentiment  advocating  refor- 
mation over  punishment  as  the  social  motive  in  dealing  with 
offenders.  Although  Judge  Waite  does  not  discuss  reforma- 
tory methods  in  detail,  he  shows  that  the  principal  reform  to 
which  young  ^offenders  respond  is  the  educational  one. 

Along  with  the  interest  in  mental  behavior  has  come  an 
increased  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment on  character.  Judge  Waite  states  that  a  "clearer  recog- 
nition of  these  universal  life-shaping  tendencies  could  hardly 


fail  to  open  the  public  mind  toward  new  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  correction  of  social  ills." 

To  the  layman  it  is  of  interest  that  Judge  Waite  emphasizes 
so  insistently  the  community  responsibility  for  conditions  re- 
sulting in  inherited  and  environmental  handicaps.  He  de- 
scribes the  acceptance  of  social  solidarity  as  a  fact  of  every- 
day life,  stating  that  when  recognition  of  this  as  a  substantial 
thing  seizes  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  social 
progress  ceases  to  be  the  nebulous  plaything  of  philosophers. 
He  concludes: 

What  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  opportune  time  these  great 
and  true  ideas  produced  a  new  social  institution  which  was 
designed  to  convert  them  all  into  service  for  childhood  ?  Science 
and  philosophy  had  instructed ;  philanthropy  and  religion  had 
warned  and  urged.  Only  the  state  could  compel,  and  at  last 
the  state  created  its  instrument  of  compulsion — the  parental 
court  which  can  say  "must"  to  all  concerned  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  \a  at  stake. 

Child  Welfare  Abroad 

THE  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Creates  and  Slovenes  is  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare.  It  has  the  following  purposes:  to  assure  proper 
physical  and  mental  training  of  the  children ;  to  collect  statis- 
tics and  other  information  relating  to  children  and  to  take  a 
census  of  the  needy  children,  particularly  war  orphans;  to 
investigate  morbidity  and  mortality  of  children  and  to  take 
the  necessary  preventive  measures  to  reduce  them ;  to  work  for 
the  amendment  of  the  present  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  situation  of  the  children ;  to  secure 
rational  distribution  of  the  government  appropriations  for 
child  welfare;  to  supervise  all  government  agencies  concerned 
with  child  welfare;  to  cooperate  with  all  other  government 
departments  and  private  societies  interested  in  child  welfare, 
and  to  aid  them  financially  when  necessary  and  supervise  their 
activities.  The  bureau  plans  to  establish  a  number  of  homes 
of  correction  with  training  schools  for  delinquent  and  neglect- 
ed children,  sanatoria  on  th«  seashore  and  in  the  mountains 
for  delicate  and  tuberculous  children,  and  asylums  for  de- 
fective children. 

A  DAILY  newspaper  of  Montevideo  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  the  children  of  Uruguay  work  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories. "The  factory  inspectors  had  many  occasions  to  see 
during  their  visits  to  the  glass  factories,"  the  paper  says, 
"large  numbers  of  children  of  a  sad  and  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, poorly  dressed  and  barefooted,  working  long  hours  in  a 
high  temperature,  carrying  heavy  weights,  or  opening  and 
closing  heavy  moulds,  running  back  and  forth,  black  with 
dirt,  and  out  of  breath,  at  the  glowing  furnaces  or  at  the  large 
tabes — later,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  inspectors  saw  them 
go  out,  exhausted,  with  their  clothes  wet  with  perspiration, 
having  put  in  a  day  extremely  fatiguing  even  to  adults."  Last 
March  the  National  Bureau  of  Labor  submitted  a  report  to 
the  government  dealing  with  the  exploitation  of  children  in 
these  glass  factories. 

A  LAW  has  been  passed  in  Belgium  dealing  with  the  legiti- 
mation of  children  whose  parents  were  prevented  from  con- 
tracting marriage  as  a  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the  war. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  measure,  every  child  whose  assumed 
father  was  in  the  service  during  the  war  and  died  in  battle  or 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  or  diseases  contracted  or 
aggravated  in  the  service,  may  be  declared  legitimate.  This 
also  applies  to  each  child  assumed  to  be  the  issue  of  a  Belgian 
citizen  who  was  imprisoned  or  deported  because  of  services 
rendered  to  Belgium  or  to  an  allied  or  associated  power,  pro- 
vided his  death  took  place  during  the  imprisonment  or  depor- 
tation, or  within  two  months  after  his  return  to  his  home. 
The  child  is  to  receive  all  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  child  re- 
troactive to  the  day  of  his  birth. 
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THE  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE 

By  Andrew  A.  Bruce.     Macmillan  Co.    284  pp.     Price,  $3.09; 

by  mail  of  Jhe  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

This  is  a  remarkably  interesting  study  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League  by  one  whose  competence  can  hardly  be  challenged.  Born 
in  India,  educated  in  English  schools  and  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  experienced  in  railway  law  and  in  general  practice, 
professor  and  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  he  served  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
before  and  during  the  time  when  the  Non-Partisan  League  was 
forcinu  its  way  into  power  in  North  Dakota  and  as  chief  justice 
until  1919  when  he  resigned  and  became  a  professor  of  law  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  unbiased.  It  is  in  fact  a 
very  able  brief  against  the  ideas  and  policies  of  the  league.  A 
judicial  tone  is  maintained  with  few  exceptions,  but  the  con- 
cessions are  in  no  case  such  as  raise  any  doubt  about  the  ob- 
noxious character  of  the  league,  its  leadership,  its  specific  meas- 
ure or  its  tendencies. 

I  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  this 
book  that  the  question — i.  e.,  the  whole  question  under  discus- 
sion— is  "one  of  expediency  and  necessity";  that  it  is  after  all 
"an  economic  question";  and  it  is  true,  as  the  author  says,  that 
"it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  its  solution  there  has  been  so 
little  sane  discussion,  so  much  politics,  and  so  much  crimination 
and  recrimination."  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  ''much  as 
we  may  bicker  about  the  matter,  the  bonds  of  North  Dakota 
are  as  good  as  gold."  It  is  disturbing  to  discover  that  "it  is  by 
no  means  inconceivable  that  Alexander  McKenzie  may  again 
sit  in  the  throne  room  of  North  Dakota."  The  author  confirms 
the  general  impression  gained  by  liberals  at  a  distance  that  the 
bankers  precipitated  the  crisis,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  "the 
conservatives  become  more  and  more  willing  to  face  a  present 
financial  crisis  rather  than  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  scheme  of 
state-ownership";  and  the  author  renders  a  distinct  service  in 
making  public  the  vigorous  and  justifiable  defiance  of  the  North 
Dakota  Industrial  Commission  in  its  letter  of  January  7,  to 
the  bankers. 

The  close  reader  of  Judge  Bruce's  volume  will  find  the  truth 
about  this  attempt  of  the  banks  to  force  a  change  of  policy  on 
the  legislature  as  a  condition  of  their  own  performance  of  their 
elementary  and  obvious  function,  but  it  is  as  if  from  a  reluctant 
witness.  We  get  no  help  in  understanding  the  obstacles  against 
which  the  Non-Partisan  administration  had  to  contend.  Ap- 
parently this  is  not  from  any  desire  to  distort  or  withhold  in- 
formation but  from  an  intense  and  quite  understandable  hos- 
tility to  the  league,  and  all  that  it  represents.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  sentences  here  and  there  which  justify  the  purely 
economic  efforts  of  an  agricultural  state  "to  retain  for  itself 
the  profits  which  heretofore  it  has  been  compelled  to  share  with 
outsiders";  but  there  is  no  glow  of  passion,  no  righteous  indig- 
nation, in  these  passages — only  a  very  cold  acknowledgment  that 
the  farmers  are  not  unpatriotic  free-lovers,  or  downright  thieves. 

The  author  in  short  is  a  straightforward,  hard-hitting  parti- 
san. He  is  well  informed  and  seeks  to  be  scrupulously  fair. 
He  seems  to  acquit  even  Townlcy  and  Lemke  of  the  charge  of 
corruption — or  at  least  believes  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  have  themselves  become  rich  or  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  .wealth  has  been  their  main  and  paramount  purpose." 
He  is  confident  that  the  power  of  the  league  is  waning;  that  its 
economic  policies  are  unsound  and  have  already  failed.  His 
gravest  charge  is  that  the  Non-Partisan  League  has  threatened 
the  rule  of  law.  "The  lasting  criticism  of  the  leaders  of  the 
league,"  he  says,  "will  be  that  they  have  sought  to  destroy  the 
faith  and  the  comradeship  of  America."  This  is  a  serious  charg- 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  except  those  who  were  already 
hostile  to  the  league  will  consider  that  it  is  sustained.  That  the 
league  is  ill-advised  in  its  attitude  toward  the  schools  and  to- 
ward the  courts  seems  clear  and  if  there  is  any  defense  against 
criticism  on  these  scores  it  can  be  only  in  the  counterclaim  that 
exploiting  property  has  also  consistently  done  its  utmost  to  con- 
trol both  the  courts  and  the  educational  institutions.  Much  is 
made  of  the  alleged  attempt  to  endanger  the  land  grant  school 


funds.  It  is  fair  to  recall  that  thus  far  it  is  not  Minnesota 
or  North  Dakota  which  in  fact  has  squandered  these  superb 
trust  funds  but  other  and  older  states  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Non-Partisan  League  have  been  held  in  as  great  con- 
tempt as  the  author  could  ask. 

This  book  avoids  most  of  the  sweeping  and  absurd  charges 
which  have  appeared  in  the  eastern  press  and  in  the  local  anti- 
league  press.  The  author  points  out  (page  268)  that  enemies  of 
the  league  have  too  much  emphasized  the  charge  of  "socialism." 
But  how  could  this  charge  be  more  unfairly  emphasized  than 
in  this  very  volume?  The  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pre- 
ceding pages  continually  ring  the  changes  in  the  charge  of  so- 
cialism, and  the  socialist  hierarchy. 

Judge  Bruce's  book,  notwithstanding  its  uncompromising  par- 
tisanship, is  the  best  source  of  information  on  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  past  six  years  in  the  North  Dakota  laboratory. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVIXE. 

REAL  DEMOCRACY  IN  OPERATION 

By  Felix  Bonjour.     Frederick  Stokes  &  Co.     220  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.65. 

Mr.  Bonjour's  Real  Democracy  in  Operation  is  a  clear,  con- 
scientious exposition  of  the  origin  of  direct  democracy  in  Switzer- 
land, and  of  the  evolution  of  Swiss  federalism  from  its  loose 
form  prior  to  1848  to  its  more  or  less  centralized  confederation 
in  post-war  times.  For  all  interested  in  the  League  of  Nations 
such  a  study  is  exceptionally  interesting,  as  it  represents  ob- 
viously a  laboratory  experiment  of  that  very  scheme. 

Originally  the  Landgemeinden  or  land  communities  of  the  first 
pastoral  cantons,  high  up,  enclosed  in  secluded  Alpine  valleys, 
and  exemplifying  to  the  full  direct  democracy,  were  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  outcome  of  both  limitation  and  seclusion  of 
those  untransformable  mountainous  areas.  But  when  their 
freedom  had  attracted  the  plains  below  and  still  more  their 
little  market  towns,  representative  institutions  became  there 
imperative.  Yet  even  there  something  of  direct  democracy  sur- 
vived in  the  cantons  in  the  modern  popular  referendum  and  in- 
itiative that  keeps  the  people  in  constant  touch  with  the  leg- 
islators. By  the  referendum,  any  new  law  can  always  be  chal- 
lenged, and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  universal  suffrage.  By  the 
initiative  any  desirable  law,  not  on  the  legislative  program,  can 
be  suggested  to  the  legislator,  and  then  adopted  or  rejected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Even  the  whole  executive  is  mainly  elected 
and  revocable  by  popular  suffrage. 

Such  exceptionaj  popular  powers  of  interference  in  the  state 
give  good  results  in  Switzerland  because  permanently  tempered 
there — so  far — by  the  predominance  of  that  highly  traditional 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  pastoral  communities.  But  that  tra- 
ditional predominance  is  actually  more  and  more  threatened 
by  the  advent  of  a  new  factor  in  social  evolution:  the  rapid, 
and  irresistible  development  of  industries  and  especially  of 
transports.  For  that  unforeseen  and  fast  growing  development, 
the  present  cantonal  and  federal  machineries  appear  to  be  more 
and  more  inadequate.  And  it  is  to  that  very  inadequacy,  not  to 
any  personal  value  of  their  own,  that  the  present  agitators  owe 
all  their  not  inconsiderable  power  of  disturbance.  To  sit  heavily 
on  the  safety  valve,  thanks  to  an  army  which  is  avowedly  in- 
adequate to  oppose  any  modern  aggression  from  neighboring 
countries,  is  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  there  again  from  the  very  practice  of  communal  admin- 
istration in  the  oldest  cantons  may  be  derived  a  suggestive  means 
of  general  satisfaction.  In  those  communes,  indeed,  besides  the 
general  assembly,  there  are  other  specialized  assemblies  for 
those  interested  in  landed  property,  or  in  the  churches,  or  in 
education.  Why  elsewhere  could  there  not  be  specialized  as- 
semblies for  those  interested  in  industry,  in  a  special  industry, 
or  in  transports? 

Obviously,  the  more  complicated  becomes  social  life  the  less 
can  the  state  cope  by  itself  with  every  problem;  the  more  is  it 
compelled  to  limit  itself  to  the  by  no  means  unimportant  task 
of  coordinating  and  harmonizing  the  work  of  the  various  spec- 
ialized assemblies.  And  since  life  today  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  land — pastoral  or  even  agricultural — as  upon 
industry  and  transport,  why  should  not  the  state  welcome  the 
development  of  specialized  assemblies  for  those  new  and  fast 
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preponderant  objects,  and  assemblies,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  less  and  less  dependent  upon  any  circumscribed  area? 
Transports,  wireless  telegraphy,  aviation,  for  instance,  know 
no  boundaries,  and  is  it  not  clear  today  that  for  all  civilized 
mankind  the  development  of  all  means  of  transport  and  ex- 
changes i§  a  question  of  life  and  death?  By  its  very  position  in 
Europe,  Switzerland  has  radiated  and  will  more  and  more 
radiate  in  that  way  those  accumulated  reserves  of  physical  and 
moral  energies  that  the  world  needs  most  today.  For  such  a 
privileged  opportunity  of  purely  peaceful  and  tactful  expansion 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  organized  coopera- 
tion of  women  can  be  dispensed  with?  M.  F.  C.  H. 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Methods  of  Representative  Government 

By  Arnold    Bennett   Hall.     Macmillan   Co.     296   pp.     Price, 

$3.00;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 

This  well  written  volume  is  a  model  of  moderate  and  reasoned 
argument  on  subjects  that  ordinarily  are  debated  more  passion- 
ately. Its  rather  nondescript  title  might  more  exactly  have  been 
Current  Schemes  for  Improving  American  Government,  since  it 
is  devoted  mainly  to  direct  primary,  initiative  and  referendum, 
the  idea  of  reducing  judicial  interference  with  law,  recall,  recall 
of  judicial  decisions  and  sHort  ballot.  The  short  ballot  is  the 
only  one  endorsed. 

The  weakness  of  political  science  is  the  scarcity  of  evidence. 
The  direct  primary,  for  example,  has  come  arid  will  perhaps  go 
without  any  one's  really  acquiring  enough  facts  about  its  work- 
ings to  justify  forming  an  opinion  of  its  value,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  able  to  prove  the  case.  Mr.  Hall  has  done  the  best 
he  could  hope  to  do  on  the  topic  without  leaving  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  library.  It  is  as  good  a  library  of  such  material  as  there 
is  in  the  country,  but  I  am  confident  that,  searching  the  files,  he 
found  amazingly  little  cold  original  fact  and  much  scattering 
judgment  and  airy  philosophy.  His  task  then  was  to  tour  the 
states,  collect  the  unwritten  and  half-interpreted  experience  of 
numerous  localities  from  politicians,  editors  and  civilians  on  the 
ground,  grub  through  contemporary  local  newspaper  records  and 
election  statistics  and  present  the  whole  mass  of  conflicting  facts 
with  his  own  interpretation  clearly  separated.  Our  political 
scientists  never,  never  do  that;  most  of  them  are  college  pro- 
fessors and  their  salaries  give  no  elbow  room  for  field  work. 
Despite  our  universal  curiosity  about  the  working  of  govern- 
mental devices  and  our  amazing  willingness  as  a  people  to 
experiment  with  anything  that  sounds  good,  there  has  never  been 
a  fund  in  this  science  to  pay  for  the  field  study  that  would  supply 
the  science  with  the  raw  material  of  fact.  Mr.  Hall,  therefore, 
marshals  no  preponderance  of  evidence  to  shake  current  faith 
in  direct  primaries,  but  simply  illustrates  his  reasoning  with  a 
few  instances  that  fit  his  argument.  I  can  reason  my  way  with 
equal  plausibility  to  an  opposite  conclusion  and  can  find  an  equal 
number  of  neatly  fitting  instances  to  illustrate  it.  But  neither 
of  us  know;  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  beyond  our  vision! 

There  are  numerous  cocksure  and  superficial  propagandists 
in  the  field  of  governmental  reform  to  whom  Mr.  Hall's  sober 
reasoning  would  do  good.  It  wouldn't  make  them  mad  and 
would  accordingly  get  them  Ho  listen.  The  lack  of  fresh  fact 
and  even  of  fresh  ideas  in  the  book  is  abundantly  offset  by  the 
wisdom  and  maturity  of  his  discussions.  I  commend  it  especially 
to  those  leaders  among  the  women  voters  who  are  looking  for 
solid  and  authoritative  but  readable  material  on  modern  political 
reform.  RICHARD  S.  CHILDS. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BREAD  PROBLEM 
By  J.  W.  Petavel.  University  of  Calcutta.  103  pp. 
A  sincere  line  of  work  for  the  betterment  of  India  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  years  by  Captain  J.  W.  Petavel,  late  of  the 
Royal  Engineer  Corps,  principal  of  the  Cossimba^ar's  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  lecturer  on  the  poverty  problem  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta.  This  work  deserves  our  sympathetic 
attention,  for  it  deals  with  age-long  problems  far  more  acute 
than  any  we  have  ever  encountered  in  America,  and  under  more 
discouraging  environmental  conditions.  It  also  easily  escapes 
attention  because  it  is  in  ho  way  bound  up  with  politics  or  mili- 
tary force  or  other  conspicuous  ways  of  dealing  with  unrest 
by  casting  out  devils  through  bringing  in  seven  more,  each  more 
dangerous  than  the  first. 


Captain  Petavel's  lectures  on  self-government  and  the  bread 
problem  have  been  very  recently  published  by  the  University 
of  Calcutta.  In  general,  they  show  large  familiarity  with  cur- 
rent concepts  of  economics  and  political  science,  while  they  re- 
present a  patient  endeavor  to  induce  the  intelligent  people  of 
India  to  recognize  facts  and  not  to  attempt  the  impossible 
through  force  or  fanaticism. 

His  plea  is  for  voluntary  cooperation  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  a  positive  emancipating  force.  To  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation he  appeals,  in  opposition  to  the  faction  "holding  that 
foreign  rule  must  be  got  rid  of  rapidly,  favoring  a  simple  and 
drastic  boycott  movement,  and  the  other  group  which,  believing 
not  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  victory  suddenly,  prepared 
to  use  every  means  that  might  be  helpful  in  a  prolonged  fight 
for  freedom.  Cooperation,  however,  appeals  to  both." 

The  "more  sanguine  party"  holds  in  general  that  constructive 
work  must  be  left  for  the  future  when  "a  strong  religious  move- 
ment will  cause  the  critical  time  to  be  passed  through  safely." 
This  group  fails  to  realize  that  "constructive  work  and  the 
boycott  are  like  the  two  edges  of  a  sword,  and  that,  moreover, 
some  kind  of  constructive  work  is  absolutely  essential  if  there 
will  be  any  resistance  to  encounter."  "Enthusiasm  has  its  ebb 
and  flow"  and  it  is  likely  to  wane  in  the  stress  of  famine.  Petavel 
urges  the  hot-headed  patriots  to  heed  Cromwell's  words:  "For 
God's  sake  admit  the  possibility  that  you  may  be  mistaken." 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


THE  GRANGE  MASTER  AND  THE  GRANGE  LECTURER 
By  Jennie   Buell.     Harcourt,   Brace   &  Co.     178  pp.     Price, 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

THE  BOGEY  MAN,  THE  JEW 

By  G.  Frank  Lldston.    Burton  Publishing  Co.    136  pp.    Price, 

$1.25,  postpaid. 
OUT  OF  MIST 

By  Florence  Kilpatrick  Mixter.     Boni  and  Liveright.     76  pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CARLYLE  AND  RUSKIN 

By  Frederick  William  Roe.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     335  pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
WHAT  JAPAN  WANTS 

By  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    154  pp.    Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
THE  GUARANTY  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS 

Hart,    Schaffner   and   Marx    Prize    Essays   in   Economics.  By 

Thomas  Bruce  Robb.     Houghton  Miffln  Co.    225  pp.    Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 
WOMAN  FROM  BONDAGE  TO  FREEDOM 

By  Ralcy  Husted  Bell.     Critic  and  Guide  Co.     230  pp.  Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
THE  TECHNIQUE  &F  PAGEANTRY 

By  Linwood  Taft.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     168  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
THE  FALL  OF  FEUDALISM  IN  FRANCE 

By   Herbert   Sydney.     Frederick  A.   Stokes.     230  pp.      Price, 

$2.75;    by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.95. 
STATE  MAINTENANCE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING 

By  Walter  Scott  Hertzog.     Warwick  &  York,  Inc.     180  pp. 

Price,  $1.60;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.70. 
PERIODIC  VARIATIONS  IN  EFFICIENCY 

By  Archibald  G.  Peaks.     Warwick  &  York.     96  pp.     Price, 

$140;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.50. 
THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

By  Marvin  Summers   Pittman.     Warwick  &  York.     130  pp. 

Price,  $1.30;    by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.40. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 

By  William  Henry  Pyke.    Warwick  &  York.    310  pp.     Price, 

$1.80;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.95. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  IMMIGRANT 

By  Georgia   E.   Harkness.     George   H.   Doran  Co.     no  pp. 

Price,  $1.00;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
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JOTTINGS 


CO  MM  UN  1C  A  TIONS 


THE  Superior  Council  on  the  Increase  of  the  Birthrate  and 
Protection  of  Children,  established  by  presidential  decree  in 
France,  will  study  all  questions  connected  with  the  birthrate 
and  protection  of  children  referred  to  it  by  other  governmental 
bodies.  The  council  is  to  consist  of  one  hundred  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  for  four  years  to  meet  four  times  a 
year.  It  will  consist  of  four  divisions,  dealing  with  the  birth- 
rate and  large  families ;  hygiene  and  protection  of  mothers  and 
infants;  protection  of  children;  and  abnormal  and  delinquent 
children.  The  committee  is  also  to  assure  coordination  be- 
tween public  and  private  work. 


PROFIT-SHARING  in  agriculture,  in  spite  of  many  fail- 
ures, has  assumed  a  new  importance  in  Great  Britain  with  the 
enactment  of  the  minimum  wage  law  for  agricultural  laborers 
which  in  many  districts  and  branches  of  cultivation  made  it 
imperative  to  secure  a  new  incentive  to  high  productivity. 
A  detailed  account  of  present  schemes  and  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Review  of  Agricultural  Economics.  So  far  there 
has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  the  introduction  of  co- 
partnership schemes  under  which  the  workers  _secure  a  voice 
in  management  as  well  as  a  share  in  profits. 


AN  educational  survey  of  Africa  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  on 
.behalf  of  American  and  European  mission  boards,  is  nearing 
its  completion.  The  commission  of  inquiry,  recently  returned 
to  this  country,  includes  experts  in  education,  hygiene,  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Its  findings  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
general  program  of  missionary  endeavor  along  the  lines 
studied. 

WHILE  recent  cuts  in  the  budget  of  New  York  state  have 
eliminated  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  immigrant 
education,  a  bill  has  been  passed  to  conserve  so  far  as  possible 
the  classes  for  illiterates  held  in  factories.  It  provides  that 
where  a  city  or  school  district  establishes  such  classes  for  na- 
tive- or  foreign-born  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  state  will 
pay  one-half  of  the  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed  $1.000  for 
any  one  teacher. 


COMPULSORY  free  primary  education  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Peru  for  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  B,ard,  who  organized  the  school 
system  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1905  and  who  more 
lately  has  been  a  consultant  of  the  Peruvian  ministry  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  aid  of  twenty-four  American  teachers,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  school  reform  movement  throughout  the  republic, 
especially  with  a  view  to  enforcement  of  the  new  law. 

THE  low  value  of  the  mark  makes  it  possible  for  German 
manufacturers  to  quote  prices  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  other  countries.  "The  selling  prices  of  most 
articles  which  Germany  ships  to  other  countries  are  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  times  the  pre-war  level.  Wages,  however,  are 
only  ten  or  twelve  times  the  pre-war  rate.  Consequently 
German  manufacturers  enjoy  an  abnormally  large  margin 
of  profit."  The  Monthly  Letter  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted,  recalls,  however, 
that  "a  similar  wide  margin  between  cost  of  production  and 
selling  prices  in  this  country  in  1920,  resulted  ultimately  in 
losses  for  the  manufacturers  because  wages  and  raw  materials 
increased  rapidly  during  the  process  of  production  while 
selling  prices  began  to  decline  before  the  goods  were  dis- 
tributed. That  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  Germany." 


LIBRARIES  FOR  NEGROES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  Carnegie  Library  for  Negroes  appears 
in  the  SURVEY  for  October  8,  page  54.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  gross  mistake  in  this  article,  not  to  belittle  At- 
lanta's work  but  to  give  the  South  Atlantic  states  proper  credit 
for  library  work  with  the  Negroes  of 'the  South. 

On  October  8,  1918,  the  Booker  T.  Washington  library  of 
Birmingham  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  Negroes  of  this  city. 
With  over  four  thousand  books  on  the  shelves  and  with  a  staff 
of  two  Negro  librarians  and  one  janitor  this  branch  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Public  Library  has  already  entered  on  the  fourth  year 
of  its  fine  work.  Today  there  are  four  thousand  active  users  of 
this  library  and  the  circulation  has  steadily  increased,  from 
23,480  the  first  year  to  36,991  the  second  year,  and  to  43,999 
the  past  year. 

The  Washington  library  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Negro 
business  section  of  Birmingham  within  three  blocks  of  the  cen- 
tral library.  Of  our  eleven  branches  the  Washington  branch  is 
second  in  budgetary  expenses,  $4,272.21  being  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  the  past  year  compared  to  $4,312.56  for  our  largest 
white  branch  and  $1,340  for  our  smallest  white  branch. 

To  read  your  article  just  after  making  an  address  at  the  third 
anniversary  meeting  commemorating  the  opening  of  our  branch, 
with  a  record  behind  us  of  104,470  books  circulated  and  46,315 
readers  in  the  library,  naturally  disturbs  me.  .  .  . 
^The  Jacksonville  Public  Library  was  opened  in  1905  with 
George  B.  Utley  librarian.  Over  the  door  are  the  words,  Open 
to  All.  The  people  of  Jacksonville  sixteen  years  ago  "furthered 
a  more  cordial  understanding  by  the  white  people  of  the  Negro's 
needs,  possibilities,  and  ambitions"  by  establishing  in  this  Car- 
negie building  a  department  for  the  Negro  with  a  Negro  librarian 
in  charge.  Thus  library  service  was  given  to  the  black  people 
of  Jacksonville  at  the  same  time  it  was  given  to  the  white  peo- 
ple and  not  as  in  Atlanta  at  a  date  twenty-three  years  later.  . 

LLOYD  W.  JOSSELYN. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  SURVEY  of  October 
8  that  Atlanta  has  joined  the  procession  and  established  a  public 
library  exclusively  for  Negroes.  But  New  Orleans  is  about 
six  years  ahead  of  Atlanta  in  this  respect  as  we  opened  up  a 
public  library  exclusively  for  colored  people  in  October,  1915, 
just  six  years  ago,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  SURVEY  if  the 
library  building  does  not  favorably  compare  with  the  one  just 
established  in  Atlanta. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Library  conducts  one  main  library 
and  five  branches,  one  of  the  branches  the  Dryades  Branch, 
exclusively  for  Negroes,  the  librarian,  assistant  librarian  and 
the  janitor  all  being  colored.  Andrew  Carnegie  donated  $25,000 
toward  the  establishment  of  our  colored  branch,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  donating  the  site  and  equipping  the  building 
throughout,  including  the  books,  there  now  being  about  eight 
thousand  volumes  there.  The  building  is  located  in  one  of  the 
colored  sections  of  the  city  and  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  of  the  branch  library  buildings,  being  built 
of  pressed  brick,  with  ornamental  terra  cotta  trimmings.  .  .  . 

CHARLES  H.  PATTERSON. 

New   Orleans. 


[SARA  D.  HALLEY,  who  wrote  in  the  SURVEY  for  October  8, 
page  54,  on  A  Carnegie  Library  for  Negroes,  informs  us  that 
she  has  learned  that  the  Atlanta  library  for  Negroes  is  not  the 
"only  library  for  colored  people  south  of  Louisville."  She  ex- 
pected this  information  to  reach  us  before  publication,  but  it 
did  not.  There  are  other  libraries  in  several  cities  which  are 
being  used  by  the  colored  population  and  which  were  designed 
especially  for  them,  she  says.  We,  too,  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  this  by  every  mail!  The  latest  letter  is  from  Marian 
M.  Hadley  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  tells  of  a  library  for 
Negroes  in  that  city  and  of  one  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Miss 
Halley's  error,  however,  has  served  a  good  purpose  in  bringing 
out  the  service  that  is  being  rendered  the  Negro  of  the  South 
through  the  library. — EDITOR.] 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

'RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Working  Superintendent  at 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
References  required.  Address,  2000  Adams 
Ave. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  to  Superintendent,  izth 
Street  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
stating  experience,  salary  demanded,  etc. 

WANTED:  at  Texas  Girls  Training 
School,  at  once,  both  an  experienced  Matron, 
and  Music  Teacher.  Must  be  well  educated, 
and  refined  and  good  disciplinarian.  Ma- 
tron's salary  $60.00  and  Music  Teacher's 
$75,00  and  one  half  traveling  expenses. 
Write  or  wire.  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith, 
Gainesville,  Texas. 


SETTLEMENT  HOUSE  in  eastern  city- 
desires  Jewish  young  woman  as  recreation 
worker.  Must  have  training  in  dramatics 
and  dancing.  4029  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEADER, 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICANIZER  in- 
vites correspondence.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  services  of  a  recog- 
nized specialist  in  immigrant  education  with 
ten  years'  experience  directing  community- 
wide  Americanization,  information  and  legal 
aid;  unifying  racial  relations;  coordinating 
and  systematizing  existing  agencies  in  any 
phase  of  community  service  among  immi- 
grants. Executive  and  administrator;  lin- 
guist; forceful  speaker.  Experienced  in 
legislative  reference,  research,  surveys  and 
investigations.  3980  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  weft  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe'i 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
supervisor.  Institutional  and  training  school 
experience.  College  graduate,  locational  op- 
tional. Finest  references.  4028  SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR— MATRON 


SUPERVISOR,  Matron,  woman,  institution 
and  training  school  experience,  location  op- 
tional, finest  references.  3996  SURVEY. 


PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  PRACTICE, 
hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  drag  store  for  sale?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment?  Do  you  need 
a  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
Mates.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
Physicians'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


BOYS'  CAMP  WANTED 


WANTED  to  buy  boys'  summer  camp. 
Give  full  d. tails  as  to  location,  terms,  pros- 
pects and  when  established.  4018  SURVEY. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SPARE  TIME  WORKERS  for  The  SUR- 
VEY. Pleasant  and  profitable  work  that  sup- 
plements your  present  occupation.  A  chance 
to  add  a  few  dollars  to  your  weekly  income. 
Address  Ass't.  Business  Manager,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  i9th  Street,  New 
York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies— public      and      private      schools, 
colleges  and   universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest  Olp,   Steger   Building,   Chicago. 

Please 


BOYS'  SUPERVISOR;  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  directing  activities  of  boys'  clubs 
and  boys'  camps,  wishes  to  make  change. 
3993  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  of  Head  Worker  in 
Settlement  or  Community  House  in  suburban 
town.  Twelve  years'  experience.  Best  of 
references.  4013  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  in  social  ser- 
vice; preferably  near  Boston.  Five  years' 
experience  with  Associated  Charities  and 
two  years'  with  Red  Cross.  4025  SURVEY. 


NURSE:  Graduate,  as  housekeeper  in 
Motherless  Home,  young  children  preferred. 
4026  SURVEY.  — 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE:  young 
woman,  Jewish,  seeks  connection  in  hospital 
or  dispensary,  over  two  years'  experience  in 
social  work  in  hospital,  formerly  high  school 
teacher.  Must  pay  at  least  $1800  per  year. 
4023  SURVEY. 


WELFARE  MANAGER:  Experienced 
man,  desires  connection  in  above  capacity 
with  corporation  or  private  organization. 
Excellent  references.  4024  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  surveys  and 
investigations  or  organization  and  manage- 
ment. Mature  college  woman  and  social 
worker.  References  and  personal  letters 
available.  4027  SURVEY. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


After  November  first,  four  (4)  backward 
girls  under  12  to  instruct  and  care  for  in 
home  in  country.  References  given.  4017 
SURVEY. 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  /or  descriptive  Literature 


The  SURVEY  may  be  kept 

^°r  Permanent  rea<ly  ref- 
erence  in  a  special  loose 
leaf  binder,  made  with 
board  sides.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  stout  buckram, 
THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue  as  re- 

_^____^__       ceived.     It   does    not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily   be   removed    and    reinserted.     At   the 
end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you    and    the   volume   will   then    be   ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


YOUR 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Lilting!    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser 
tic**;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


THIS  WAY  TO  A  PEACS  of  JUSTICE.  "World  Peace 
and  How  to  Get  it  Now"  and  "Protection,  War, 
and  H.  C.  L.."  by  Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  and 
"The  Only  Means."  by  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  three 
for  25  cents  postpaid.  The  arguments  are  un- 
answerable; the  logic  irresistible.  Order  now. 
Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  Publisher,  Creighton, 
Nebraska. 


HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.  A  nonsensical  school  calendar 
of  which  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  says:  "This  non- 
sense is  the  best  kind  of  practical  sense  in 
health  matters.  Its  teaching  is  adapted  not 
only  to  children  but  to  grmvn-ups."  Child 
Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn  Terminal 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25  cents. 


HEALTH  GAME  FOR  CHILDREN.  Adapted  from  the 
rhymes  in  the  Child  Health  Alphabet  Book. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn 
Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York.  Price,  25  cents. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by.  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Civil  WAK  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To  read  this  is 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  50  cents. 


CATECHISM  OP  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New  York  City. 


FMBLE-MINDED  Ex-Scnooi.  CHILDREN.  By  Helen 
T.  Woolley  and  Hornell  Hart.  Price,  50  cents; 
4  or  more  copies,  25  cents  each;  in  set  with  6 
other  studies  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foun- 
dation, 25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  or 
TH*  U.  S.,  1902-1917.  By  Hornell  Hart.  Price, 
25  cents;  4  or  more  copies  at  half  price;  in  set 
with  6  other  studies  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstine 
Foundation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


METHODS  OP  TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  By 
Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Ph.D.  A  28-page  pamphlet, 
25c  per  copy;  in  quantities  of  five  or  more 
copies,  20c  a  copy.  Sociological  Society,  3557 
University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


ASIA'S  AMERICAN  PROBLEM.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  25  cents. 


CAH  WE  LIVE  TOGETHEB  IN  PEACE?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Price,  50  cents. 


IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  lent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


CUDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PRAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


FOR  SALE— ELMHURST,  L.  I. 

An    attractive    13    room    residence   with   garage 

on  plot  110x208.     Fine  place  for  large  family. 

Only   fifteen    minutes    from    Penn    station,    yet 

country   surroundings. 

Price  $35,000.00. 

ADDRESS  E.  S. 

200  BROADWAY,   ELMHURST,  L.  I. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current  publications 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  street,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a   line  per  month,   four  -weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Clip  Auirrirmi  3Jnurnn[  of  -Nursing  shows  th« 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


3the  3frrtmnn;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


Homr  Cniifi»;  bi-monthly,  for  rural  church  and 
community.  50c  per  year.  Sample  free.  Ask  for 
rural  organization  number.  156 — 5th  Ave.,N.Y.C. 

Hoonital  *nriul  »rruirr;  monthly;  $3.00  *  year; 
published  unuer  the  auspices  of  the  Hospitt' 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cirj, 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

tUenfal  -Hgglrnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  *  year;  puk- 
Hihed  by  tte  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


Public  lirrflth.  3tareer  monthly;  duel  $3.00  aid 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
HemHB  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  GOING  To  WORK.  By 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee.  105  East 
22  st.  New  York  city. 

NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  AND  COMPULSORY  EDU- 
CATION LAWS.  By  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee.  105  East  22  St.,  New  York  city. 

CATECHISM  ON  MOTION  PICTURES  IN  INTER-STATE 
COMMERCE.  By  William  Sheafe  Chase,  50  Union 
Square.  New  York  city. 

MINIMUM-WAGE    LAWS    OF    UNITED    STATES-    CON- 
STRUCTION   AND    OPERATION.        By    Lindiey    D 
Clark.      Superintendent    of    Documents,    Govern- 
Prmting    Office,     Washington.       Price    25 

COMMITTEE  on  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES.  By 
Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt.  L.  W.  Whalstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave.,  Chicago.  Price  20  cents 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  DIRECTORY.  Edited  by  Dorsey 
W  Hyde,  Jr.  Special  Libraries  Association 
Washington. 

WORKERS'  CONTROL  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE.  National 
Guilds  League,  39,  Cursiter  st.  London  E  C 
4.  Price  Id.  9d.  per  dozen. 

WAGE     SLAVES    OR     FREE     MEX:     THE     Bum 
WORKERS'  CHOICE.  The  National  Guilds  League 
39,   Cursitor  St..   London,   E.   C.   4.      Price   Id.    ' 

WORKERS'  CONTROL  ON  THE  RAILWAYS.  The  Na- 
tional Guild  League,  39,  Cursiter  St.,  London, 
E.  C.  4.  Price  Id. 

RESEARCH    IN    PSYCHIATRY.      By    Horatio    M.    Pol- 
,  '  „  ReP™nted     from    "State    Hospital     Quar- 
terly."     State    Hospitals    Press,    Utica.    N.    Y. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  AND  LABOR.  Seven  chap- 
ters from  the  Brass  Check.  By  Upton  Sinclair. 
Pasadena,  Cal.  Price  10  cents. 

MENTAL  DISEASES  IN  TWELVE  STATES  1919  By 
Horatio  M.  Pollock  and  Edith  M.  Furbush. 
Reprinted  from  Mental  Hygiene,  April.  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Inc. 
370  Seventh  ave..  New  York  city. 

THE  LANSING  IDEA.  A  story  of  rural  work  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Lansing,  Mich.  By  William  Harry 
Thompson.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  23  East  26  St.,  New  York  city. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 
By  Rolvix  Harlan.  The  General  Board  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  276  Fifth 
ave.,  New  York  city. 

CHILDREN  DEPRIVED  op  PARENTAL  CARE.  A  study 
of  children  taken  under  care  .by  Delaware  Agen- 
cies and  Institutions.  By  Ethel  M.  Springer. 
United  States  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

TRAINING  FOR  RURAL  SERVICE.  Proceedings  of 
Rural  Leadership  Council,  Department  of  Rural 
Work.  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1701 
Arch  st.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  RURAL  MINISTER  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXTEN- 
TION.  By  the  Rev.  William  H.  Thompson.  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Promotion  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention,  276  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  city. 

A  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  IN  ACTION.  The 
Immigrant's  Adjustment  to  A  New  Environ- 
ment. By  Philip  L.  Seman.  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute.  Chicago. 

CONNOTATIONS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  MENTAL 
HEALTH  OP  THE  COMMUNITY.  Reprinted  from 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  By  Donald  A. 
Laird,  University  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  la. 

CHANGES  IN  COST  OP  LIVING.  Research  Report 
Number  39.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Century  Co.,  New  York  city. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   vrant  accurate   news  and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you    are    interested    in    any   of    the    subjects    discussed    in   this 
SURVEY  "follows  up." 

and    industrial 
issue  —  for    the 

The  Su«vrv.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 
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Graphic  Edition 


OCTOBER  29,  1921 

Justice  in  the  Stocks:  The  Cleveland  Survey 

Criminal  Justice  in  American  Cities 

Syrian  Tales 

The  Japanese  and  the  Kith  of  Balboa 

The  British  Building  Guilds 

West  Virginia  and  Its  Civil  War 


John  W.  Love 

Ro.sL'ot-  Pound 

Kinry  Jcnncss 

Chester  H.  Rouv/l 

Alexander  M.  Bin» 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 


The  Railroaders— Work  Portraits  by  Lewis  W.  Him 


30  cents  a  copy 


YOU  CAN   HELP 

save  many  lives  this  year  by 
inducing  parents  to  have  their 
very  young  children  undergo  the 

SCHICK  TEST 

This  will  determine  if  they  are 
susceptible  to  diphtheria.  If  they 
are  they  should  be  given  the 
proper  preventive  treatment  with- 
out delay. 

THE  DEATH  RATE  FOR  THIS  DISEASE  IS  GOING  UP! 

Among  children  under  age  five 
the  death  rate  from  diphtheria  is 
higher  than  from  tuberculosis  at 
all  ages. 

NOVEMBER 

is  the  peak  month  for 

DIPHTHERIA! 


If  our  circular  "Diphtheria"  can  help  you,  write  the 
Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


GRAPHIC   bids  you  to  a  voyage  of  discovery.     The 
magazine  is  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  drama  of  human  living 

may  be  as  thrilling  as  the  tale  of  a  battle ;  that  the  destiny  of  a 

million  new  citizens,  the  struggle  for  public  health,  the  aspirations  of  work- 
aday men  and  women  are  as  colorful  as  a  trip  to  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
Survey  Graphic  will  reach  into  the  corners  of  the  world — America  and  all 
the  Seven  Seas — to  wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous  progress  are  astir.  Its 
cargo  will  be  stuff  of  creative  experience,  observation  and  invention.  It  will 
turn  to  the  graphic  arts  to  visualize  these  things  in  all  manner  of  illustration, 
and  for  buoyancy  seek  the  threefold  gifts  of  vision,  authenticity  and  charm. 


QURVEY  GRAPHIC  will  draw  on  unusual 
^^  sources.  It  is  the  natural  development  of  the 
scheme  of  staff  research  for  which  Survey  Asso- 
ciates was  chartered  as  an  educational  enterprise. 
Back  of  it  lies  a  tested  procedure  of  first-hand 
inquiry  and  open  discussion,  the  range,  integrity 
and  insight  of  which  have  built  up  a  cooperative 
publishing  body  of  1600  members  and  ten  times 
that  number  of  weekly  subscribers.  Survey 
Graphic  is  itself  made  possible  as  an  experiment 
in  social  interpretation  by  special  gifts  to  Survey 
Associates  of  a  modest  four-year  promotion  fund. 

5  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  put  in  recent 
years  into  social  and  industrial  research.  But  the 
results,  charged  though  they  have  been  with 
public  significance,  have  been  all  but  buried  in 
the  reports  of  government  bodies,  universities 
and  foundations.  Fresh  winds  of  social  innova- 
tion have  been  stirring  in  the  professions  and  in 
the  organized  movements  of  the  time.  But  our 
various  conceptions  of  the  common  welfare  have 
not  yet  taken  on  the  outlines  of  a  new  continent 
where  all  men  can  be  at  home.  Rather  they  are 
an  archipelago  among  whose  islands  Survey 
Associates  will  ply  its  commerce  of  good-will. 

5  Our  plan  is  to  continue  the  development  of 
The  Survey  (weekly)  as  a  current  synthesis  of 


events,  evidence  and  experience,  designed  for  the 
common  service  of  all  those  who  are  consecu- 
tively interested  in  the  broad  fields  of  health, 
industry,  education,  race  relations,  child  and 
family  welfare,civics  and  community  organization. 

[$5.00  a  year] 

5  We  project  Survey  Graphic  as  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  to  reach  that  larger  circle  of 
readers  who,  in  every  city  and  state,  every  pro- 
fession, industry  and  church  are  coming  to 
reinforce  the  slender  company  of  men  and 
women  who  bear  the  brunt  of  social  upbuilding. 

[$3.00  a  year] 

5  This  year  Survey  Graphic  will  be  sent  to  weekly 
subscribers  of  The  Survey  as  a  graphic  edition 
once  each  month  —  as  twelve  issues  of  the  fifty- 
two  issues  of  the  year.  It  will  come,  we  are 
confident,  as  an  enrichment  of  The  Survey's 
service.  But  we  seek  for  it  the  wider  reading 
which  an  illustrated  monthly  may  win.  Survey 
Graphic  will  therefore  be  brought  out  simultan- 
eously as  a  monthly  periodical,  for  which  we 
will  take  separate  subscriptions.  We  hope  every 
reader  of  The  Survey  will  place  it  before  friends 
who  may  have  craved  just  such  a  magazine. 
Let  us  send  you  illustrated  folders  and  copies  to 
put  in  their  hands. 


'  I  'O  all  to  whom  this  number  is  a  first  booking 
J.  with  Survey  Associates  —  a  hearty  welcome 
for  a  long  cruise.  Old  friends  and  new,  we  bid 
to  a  voyage  of  discovery.  For  our  idea  is  by  no 
means  to  waterlog  the  venture  into  a  freighter  of 
worthy  causes,  but  to  be  mindful  of  the  invigor- 
ating gales  of  discussion,  the  currents  that  stir  in 
troubled  times  even  as  in  troubled  waters,  the 
salt  spray  of  criticism  and  that  gleam  of  far  coast 
lines  which  men  call  the  ideal. 
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/"CLEVELAND  has  caught  up 
^-'  again  the  spirit  of  its  pioneer 
days  in  the  Western  Reserve.  It 
has  in  turn  sought  new  boundary 
lines  for  its  schools,  its  playtime,  its 
mead  of  health  and  now  is  blazing  a 
trail  through  the  thickets  of  criminal 
justice.  More  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can city  it  employs  the  organized 
methods  of  the  surveyor  in  pushing 
forward  the  frontiers  of  its  civic  life. 
The  story  of  its  newest  survey  is  set 
forth  for  the  first  time  in  a  rounded 
way  by  Mr.  Love,  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper man  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation. 

Donahey  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  a  name  to  conjure  with 
among  the  cartoonists  of  the  country. 

Dean  Pound  of  Harvard  Law 
School  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement  to  relate  the  common  law 
to  a  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  not 
through  a  priori  principles  but 
through  inductive  study  of  the  facts 
of  social  life.  His  activity  within 
the  profession  has  been  epoch-mak- 
ing; yet  his  published  work  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  a  few 
legal  journals.  Here  (and  in  the 
next  Survey  Graphic)  is  presented 
the  heart  of  his  writings  for  the 
Cleveland  survey. 

Not  a  magic  carpet,  but  the  Syrian 
stream  of  immigration  brought  some 
unspoiled  folk  lore  to  a  New  Eng- 
land mill  village  which  an  American 
neighbor,  Miss  Jenness,  sets  down 
with  the  rare  gift  of  the  interpreter. 

An  inspector  of  dogs  was  by  far 
the  oddest  of  the  jobs  taken  by  a 
novelist  of  distinction  who  spent 
Four  Years  in  the  Underbrush,  as 
she  calls  the  bramble  of  hard  living 
in  a  great  city.  Her  book  by  that 
name,  from  which  this  experience  is 
taken,  is  so  intimate  in  its  revela- 
tions that  it  is  published  anony- 
mously this  month  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
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I — I  ERE  we  have  practical  appraisal 
by  an  American  builder  of  the 
guildsmen  of  London  and  Manches- 
ter— not  the  medieval  craftsmen  but 
the  modern  trade  unionists  who 
have  taken  contracts  for  building  a 
thousand  homes.  Mr.  Bing  was 
formerly  of  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  of  Bing  and  Bing  Construction 
Company.  He  is  author  of  War- 
Time  Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment. 

Who,  after  all,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  talk  of  a  nation-wide  strike,  are 
the  railroad  workers?  From  track 
walker  to  engineer,  they  are  inter- 
preted in  a  series  of  work  portraits 
by  Mr.  Hine,  whose  photography  has 
long  given  the  national  child  labor 
campaign  much  of  its  human  appeal. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  poet  whose  recog- 
nition is  predicted. 

Our  western  coast  looks  out  on 
those  problems  of  the  Pacific  which 
will  come  before  the  conference  on 
disarmament.  Mr.  Rowell  was  for 
years  one  of  the  watchers  from  his 
editorial  offices  at  the  Fresno  Repub- 
lican. As  personal  representative  of 
former  Governor  Johnson  in  many 
of  the  matters  which  have  come  up 
in  the  Japanese  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  had  an  intimate  con- 
tact with  Japanese  men  and  affairs, 

Miss  Calkins  is  a  member  of  THE 
SURVEY  staff. 

In  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia 
lie  the  crushed  energies  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  They  are  again,  in  our 
day,  the  setting  of  a  struggle.  A 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  is 
inquiring  into  it,  and  with  them, 
from  camp  to  camp,  has  gone  Mr. 
Lane,  contributing  editor  of  The 
Survey,  whose  book  on  the  Civil 
War  in  West  Virginia  is  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  the  countryside  and 
its  labor  struggle. 


What  Would  the  Irish  Do  with  Ireland? 


HAT  DREAMS  are  they  dreaming  for  it — their  seers 
and  their  builders,  their  new  men  and  their  young 
women,  their  poets,  their  artists,  their  cooperators  and 
their  labor  leaders,  their  statesmen? 

HAVE  THERE  BEEN  foreshadowings  of  the  future 
in  the  cooperative  movement  which  has  revolutionized 

whole  countrysides  or  in  the  operations  of   the  extra-legal   republican 

government? 

WOULD  THE  IRISH  merely  reframe  their  scheme  of  national  life 
on  a  pattern  that  might  have  fitted  Cromwell's  time  or  the  days  of 
Seventy-Six,  when  the  American  colonies  broke  away;  or  may  we  fore- 
cast a  new  Ireland,  Celtic  to  the  core  but  instinct  with  the  modern  spirit, 
an  Irish  commonwealth  as  boldly  experimental  as  the  political  republic 
in  Washington's  time? 

THESE  QUESTIONS  Savel  Zimand  asked  in  Ireland  last  August  as 
special  representative  of  The  Survey;  asked  them  of  Irish  men  and 
women  best  fitted  to  answer  them.  The  questions  struck  fire  and  the 
tinder  of  answers  blazes  out  in  a  series  of  remarkable  articles,  antici- 
patory, prophetic,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  by  Irish 
artists,  which  will  appear  in  Survey  Graphic  for  December.  The  plan 
was  hailed  as  an  opportunity — to  quote  "/E." — "to  make  an  intellectual 
statement  of  the  Irish  situation  for  the  U.  S.  A." 

DURING  THE  GREAT  WAR  people  for  the  most  part  were  con- 
tent to  "get  on  with  it,"  ignoring  everything  we  have  talked  about  since 
the  armistice.  Just  so  have  we  been  absorbed  by  the  conflict  between 
British  authority  and  Irish  revolt,  have  thought  in  terms  of  independ- 
ence or  divided  states,  dominion  rule  or  what-not,  forgetting  that  these 
things  are  but  a  means  toward  Tomorrow's  Ireland. 

Contributors  to  the  Irish  Number 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  president  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  and  founder  of  the  co- 
operative movement  which  has  revealed  the  powers 
of  self-reliance  nascent  in  rural  Ireland.  Due  to 
his  frequent  visits  here  his  acquaintance  with  rural 
America  is  close  and  his  canvass  of  developments 
in  which  Ireland  has  already  ranged  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States  bears  a  message  for  us  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

"JE"  (George  Russell),  called  by  Sir  Horace  the 
"outstanding  Irishman  of  his  generation";  known  to 
poets  as  a  poet,  to  artists  as  an  artist,  to  Ireland  as  a 
practical  man  of  affairs,  and  the  editor  of  the  brilliant 
weekly  journal,  the  Irish  Homestead. 


James  Stephens,  director  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Dublin,  beloved  to  readers-aloud  as  the  author  of 
The  Crock  of  Gold,  Mary  Mary,  The  Demi-gods, 
and  Irish  Fairy  Tales. 

Erskine  Childers,  member  of  the  Irish  Cabinet 
and  one  of  the  two  Irish  secretaries  to  the  peace 
parleys  in  London,  a  man  of  scholarship  and  public 
spirit,  author  of  The  Framework  of  Home  Rule. 

Richard  Rowley,  the  pseudonym  under  which  a 
moderate  Ulsterman  may  speak  his  views  dispassion- 
ately, a  prominent  Belfast  manufacturer,  a  Unionist 
and  one  of  a  group  who  knows  best  the  economic 
reasons  for  the  disparity  of  North  and  South  Irish 


aims. 


"THESE  with  Sir  Edward  Coey  Bigger,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Robert  Mitchell  Henry,  Mrs.  Sheehy 
'    Skeffington,  the  Countess   Markievicz  and   James  Douglas  are  among  those  who,  when  we 
knocked  at  every  door  of  transitional   Ireland,   asked  us  in  to  break  with  them  the  bread  of 
Irish  hopes. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  DECEMBER 
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Uncle  Mose — Cleveland's  Patron  Saint — in  the   Pillory 


\ 1  IS   plight — Cleveland's  plight — is   the  plight   of  American   cities   gen- 

*  •*•  erally:  great  teeming  urban  centers  caught  in  the  pillory  of  an 
outworn  system  of  criminal  law  and  administration.  Cleveland  is  the 
first  American  city  to  take  slock  of  its  stocks. 

The  ancestry  of  the  court  system  and  procedure  in  Ohio  goes  back 
to  the  Ordinance  of  1  787,  which  was  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  This  represented  the 
first  effort  in  this  country  to  set  up  a  judicial  structure  independently 
of  the  British  crown — the  courts  of  the  seaboard  states  having  all  been 
developed  under  royal  governors.  It  was  the  first  time  an  English-speak- 
ing people  had  been  allowed  to  experiment  freely  with  a  whole  body  of 
law.  The  precaution  was  taken,  however,  to  forbid  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  new  territory  to  pass  any  laws  not  in  effect  in  the  original  slates. 


Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  and  his  group  of  circuit-riding  judges  of  com- 
mon pleas,  restricted  as  they  were  in  the  letter  of  the  statute,  developed 
a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  forest  law.  The  Virginia  code  seems  to  have 
been  their  model.  When  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland  brought  his  transit  and 
level  from  Connecticut  to  survey  the  land  now  named  for  him  he  must 
have  encountered  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  system.  To  members  of  the 
survey  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  who  came  from  New  England 
there  were  like  unfamiliarities,  traceable  in  part  to  the  Virginia  origins. 
These  old  courts,  set  up  to  punish  offenses  against  the  peace  of  the  forest 
and  the  plantations  on  its  fringe  have  been  attempting  in  latter  days  to 
pacify  urban  and  industrial  populations.  The  institutions  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  carried  into  the  wilderness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, now  constitute  the  government  of  800,000  Clevelanders. 
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Justice  in  the  Stocks 

The  Cleveland  Foundation's  Survey  of  the  Outworn  Scheme  of  Law  Enforcement 

which  Pillories  the  Modern  City 

By  JOHN  W.  LOVE 


AJESTIC  justice  sits  for  her  por- 
trait. Her  draperies  are  carefully 
arranged,  her  scales  glistening.  You 
may  see  her  thus  in  the  frescoes  of  a 
thousand  court  houses  or  cast  in 
bronze  atop  their  domes.  But  now 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  brings  its 
camera  around  before  breakfast  and  catches  the  ven- 
erable lady  in  her  kimono  without  time  to  so  much 
as  powder  her  nose.  She  has  not  been  able  even  to 
adjust  her  handkerchief  over  both  eyes.  It  is  an 
ungallant  thing,  but  the  pictures  are  all  exhibited  in 
the  foundation's  newest  survey. 

For  Cleveland  is  on  the  examination  table  again. 
This  time  her  scheme  of  punitive  justice  has  been 
diagnosed  by  two  eminent  doctors  of  the  law,  Roscoe 
Pound  and  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  Harvard,  with  a 
staff  called  from  medicine,  economics  and  municipal 
administration,  as  well  as  the  bar,  of  several  states. 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  any  American  city  the  ad- 
ministrative anatomy  of  police  jails  and  courts  has 
been  studied  in  a  complete  way. 

A  startling  outbreak  of  urban  brigandage  last  fall 
and  winter,  accompanied  by  a  seeming  breakdown 
of  law  enforcement,  led  to  the  request  by  the  Cleve- 
land Bar  Association  and  other  civic  bodies  that  the 
survey  be  undertaken.  Youthful  thugs  in  automo- 
biles had  descended  monotonously  upon  pay-roll  con- 
voys and  cash  registers.  Ordinary  business  had  be- 
gun to  take  on  the  doubtful  glamour  that  journeying 
in  the  Pyrenees  or  on  the  western  plains  was  wont 
to  have  of  old.  The  chase  of  the  culprits  in  the  last 
fatal  pay-roll  hold-up  took  the  police  to  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  A  series  of  exposures,  notably  that  of  a  bail 
bond  scandal  two  years  ago,  had  aroused  the  bar 
association  into  a  demand  for  remedy.  And  then 
came  the  notorious  trials  of  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  McGannon  on  the  charge  of  murder — one  in 


which  the  jury  disagreed  and  one  in  which  the  Chief 
Justice  was  acquitted — followed  by  his  conviction  re- 
cently, with  several  other  witnesses,  of  perjury  in 
the  trials. 

Those  earnest  citizens  who  believed  that  a  single 
ring  or  machine  could  be  found  as  the  cause  of  all 
these  evils  will  be  disappointed  that  the  findings  of 
the  survey  are  not  a  row  of  gibbetted  rascals  but  a 
set  of  blueprints  and  specifications.  Yet  somehow 
the  shames  of  the  cities  that  Lincoln  Steffens  wrote 
about  never  quite  took  hold  of  Cleveland.  Built 
butterfly  shape,  the  town  has  plenty  of  room  to 
grow  in  every  direction  except  the  north.  It  is 
surrounded  by  dormitory  cities  and  villages,  two 
score  of  them,  with  the  perennial  effort  at  annexa- 
tion. It  has  its  gas  question  and  its  depot  question 
and  its  bootleggers;  but  graft  on  the  whole  has  been 
of  a  petty  sort.  Its  industries  are  today  closely 
bound  up  with  automobile  manufacture,  and  here 
coal  and  iron  still  meet,  still  draw  a  rugged  if  varied 
population.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Connecti- 
cut's Western  Reserve  and  the  hard-driving  Scotch- 
Irish  who  settled  with  them  a  hundred  years  ago 
have  left  many  solid  names.  The  Irish,  the  Germans 
and  the  Jews  of  the  past  two  generations  have  built 
with  them.  The  newer  immigration  has  made 
Cleveland  the  third  Czech  city  in  the  world  and  has 
brought  substantial  groups  of  Slovaks,  Magyars  and 
Poles.  The  northward  migration  of  the  Negroes 
during  the  war  years  trebled  the  colored  population. 
Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  parentage.  From  a  community  where  each  knew 
the  other  it  has  become  a  city  of  strangers. 

As  American  cities  go,  Cleveland  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  attempts  to  fit  the  cow  paths  of 
its  rural  judicature  to  this  complex  metropolitan  life. 
Regarding  thrift  as  a  cardinal  virtue  in  civic  affairs, 
it  spends,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  less  per  inhabitant 
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One  of  the  most  striking  court  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  American  bench.  The  judge  is  Florence 
Allen  of  the  Criminal  Court,  Cleveland — personifying  the  newer  human  note  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  (at  the  left)  is  Chief  Justice  McGannon  of  the  Municipal  Court, 
personifying  the  lapse  of  the  older  tradition.  Acquitted  in  his  trial  for  murder,  he  was  later  con- 
victed for  perjury 


for  police  and  courts  than  do  most  of  our  ten  largest 
municipalities.  Twenty  years  ago  as  corrupt  a  ring 
dominated  the  police  court  as  any  city  has  ever  en- 
dured. "Czar"  Bernstein,  of  the  thirteenth  ward, 
and  his  henchmen  bartered  immunities  which  at  their 
behest  judges  and  prosecutors  freely  yielded.  But 
during  the  years  of  revolt,  following  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Cleveland  entered  into  a  civic 
regeneration.  The  powerful  hand  of  Tom  L.  John- 
son was  felt  in  the  far  corners  of  the  administration. 
Under  his  mayoralty  Newton  D.  Baker  became 
director  of  law  and  placed  in  the  prosecutor's  offices 
young  men  of  ideals  and  capacity.  Manuel  Levine, 
now  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  enemy  of  Bernstein  and  the 
Police  Court  ring.  The  old  judges  were  supplanted. 
Fred  Kohler,  as  chief  of  police,  linking  stern  disci- 
pline with  his  "golden  rule"  philosophy  of  the  sec- 
ond chance,  turned  a  careless  police  force  into  a  regi- 
ment of  ironsides.  Bad  days  followed  for  law 
breakers  and  with  them  good  days  for  law  abiders. 
The  Cleveland  municipal  court,  created  in  1912 
upon  the  model  of  the  Chicago  municipal  court,  was 
the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Within 


it  were  gathered  both  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  and  of  the  old  police  court.  It  worked 
well — at  first.  Good  judges  were  elected,  reforms 
in  procedure  put  into  effect,  and  it  seemed  that  Cleve- 
land would  achieve  permanent  leadership  in  this 
field.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
created  at  the  same  time,  and  both  institutions  func- 
tioned so  smoothly  that  people  went  their  ways  and 
forgot  them.  As  time  went  on  many  of  the  good 
judges  were  drawn  into  more  lucrative  private  prac- 
tice. During  the  war  familiar  evils  came  back  to 
nest  in  the  police  court.  Crooked  lawyers  set  up 
business  at  the  old  stand.  The  sentiment  which  had 
sanctioned  the  frequent  paroles  of  years  before  de- 
generated into  "good  fellowism,"  and  Cleveland  be- 
came known  as  an  "easy  town."  Alternate  spasms 
of  blame  and  praise,  precipitated  by  sensational  cases 
and  "crime  waves,"  led  nowhere. 

Into  this  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  mayoralty 
campaign  with  which  the  survey  unintentionally  coin- 
cides, are  thrown  the  reports  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation.  They  reveal  conditions  which  may  be 
found  in  any  American  city,  for  courts  and  penal 
systems,  as  conceived  in  charter  and  organic  law,  are 
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Monday  morning  in  the  city  prosecutor's  office.  A  polyglot,  unceremonious  occasion 
which  epitomizes  the  breakdown  of  a  rural  scheme  of  administration  in  the  modern  city. 
With  all  our  militant  municipal  reform  the  prosecutor's  office,  as  such,  has  largely  es- 
caped public  attention.  Alfred  Bettman's  report  for  the  Cleveland  survey  is  the  first 
serious  study  made  of  it 


prone  to  be  as  unearthly  as  the  temple  Ezekiel  saw 
in  his  vision.  Their  everyday  operation  is  by  living 
men. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  Cleveland  policeman 
on  his  beat  and  his  chiefs  in  the  central  station,  and 
turn  to  the  municipal  and  county  judges,  to  prosecu- 
tors, lawyers,  reporters,  jailers  and  probation  offi- 
cers. Let  us  take  them  somewhat  in  the  order  in 
which  the  defendant  meets  them.  These,  if  the  realist 
were  to  paint  justice,  would  be  her  retainers,  like 
the  maidens  and  cupids  with  horns  of  plenty  that 
accompany  Diana  to  the  dawn.  At  least  they  are  the 
flesh  and  blood  embodiments  of  law  and  govern- 
ment which  the  clever  and  the  humble  alike  come  to 
know  in  our  modern  cities. 

The  Police 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  who  has  studied  the  police 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  found  the 
Cleveland  force  free  from  corruption  but  meager  in 
executive  material  and,  like  police  in  other  cities, 
working  in  a  rut.  The  patrolmen  are  recruited  al- 
most entirely  from  substantial  but  stolid  elements. 


Their  captains  and  lieutenants  regard  them  as  inter- 
changeable parts  and  assign  them  to  any  task,  much 
as  a  camp  sergeant  makes  up  his  roster  for  kitchen 
or  guard  duty  by  taking  the  A's  first  and  then  the 
B's.  The  police  plod  along  in  their  unimaginative 
way,  content  with  the  methods  of  the  eighties,  largely 
without  specialization,  with  supervision  that  depends 
solely  on  memory,  and  with  business  routine  of  a 
kind  that  would  quickly  put  a  commercial  house  into 
bankruptcy.  While  the  industrial  and  financial  life 
of  Cleveland  was  growing  as  the  city  grew,  the  police 
department  merely  swelled. 

Under  the  city  charter  the  department  of  public 
safety  includes  two  divisions — police  and  fire.  The 
director  of  the  department  controls  the  facilities  with 
which  each  division  chief  works,  but  the  chief  is 
answerable  only  to  the  mayor.  Neither  the  chief  of 
police  nor  the  director  can  control  the  police  division 
or  each  other.  No  wonder  a  feud  has  been  sputter- 
ing between  them  for  years,  boiling  over  now  and 
then  into  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Fosdick  would 
abolish  the  director  of  public  safety,  divorce  the  divi- 
sions and  create  a  new  civilian  director  of  police. 
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who  would  be  seconded  by  a  chief  line  officer.  The 
director  would  represent  the  department  in  its  ex- 
ternal contacts.  In  all  the  welter  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances he  would  decide  where  police  emphasis  should 
be  placed;  for  example,  upon  traffic  regulation  or 


bronchitis  as  a  result  of  sleeping  on  the  floor.  On  the  nights 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  his  wife  slept  on  a  bare,  hard 
"bed"  without  mattress,  covering,  or  pillow.  Once  she  shared 
this  with  another  woman.  On  the  sixteenth  she  was  taken 
to  what  is  known  as  the  hospital  cell,  where  she  was  con- 
ceded a  mattress,  covering  and  pillow  but  had  no  toilet  or 
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Diagram    1. — 1000    felony    arrests 

crime  prevention.  Once  policy  in  such  matters  were 
determined,  it  would  fall  to  the  chief  line  officer 
in  charge  of  active  operations  to  see  these  policies 
carried  into  effect. 

Jails 

Everybody  in  Cleveland  knows  that  the  central 
police  station  is  dilapidated,  the  jail  filthy  and  vermi- 
nous, while  the  police  wait  for  it  to  be  housed  in  a 
proposed  criminal  courts  building.  Here  guilty  and 
innocent  alike  are  held  under  a  system  of  detention 
and  feeding  that  smacks  of  the  Old  Fleet  and  the 
other  debtors'  prisons  of  the  days  of  the  Georges. 
John  Doe,  for  example,  was  taken  up  by  the  Cleve- 
land police  on  May  12  on  suspicion  that  he  was 
wanted  for  murder  in  Detroit  and  Boston.  His  wife 
was  arrested  in  her  home  that  evening.  She  was 
held  until  the  seventeenth  and  her  husband  until  the 
nineteenth  in  the  city  jail  while  Detroit  and  Boston 
detectives  came  to  look  at  them,  and  the  following 
are  the  facts  to  which  they  made  affidavit: 

During  the  whole  time  they  were  at  the  central  station  they 
were  confined  in  the  jail.  No  charge  was  placed  against 
either.  Bread,  salt  and  water  were  supplied  by  the  jailers  but 
everything  else  had  to  be  purchased  out  of  the  $14  which  the 
man  had  brought  with  him.  This  dwindled  to  seven  cents. 
The  jail  was  so  crowded  that  the  man  had  to  sleep  four  nights 
on  the  cement  floor  with  nothing  under  him  and  with  no 
covering  and  no  pillow.  The  other  nights  he  slept  on  a  shelf- 
like  "bed"  in  the  cell  with  no  mattress,  covering,  or  pillow. 
He  had  no  towel  and  did  not  remove  his  clothing.  When 
the  police  could  not  identify  him  and  he  was  released,  he  was 
told  to  go  and  see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  found  he  had  acute 
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running  water.    Her  husband  sent  out  for  her  food  other  than 
the  bread,  salt,  and  water  the  jailers  provided. 

Their  experience  is  an  extreme  one,  as  prisoners 
are  kept  seldom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  in 
this  jail,  but  how  would  they  have  fared  in  the 
gloomy  old  Cuyahoga  County  jail  had  they  been 
booked  on  the  murder  charge  and  bound  over  to  the 
grand  jury?  Here  the  cells  are  arranged  in  a  block 
four  tiers  high,  four  cells  to  the  tier,  all  of  them  fac- 
ing an  open  court.  They  would  have  found  the  cells 
none  too  clean,  the  corridors  dirty.  They  would 
have  had  towels  and  soap  and  a  shower  bath  once  a 
week.  They  would  have  found  most  of  the  plumb- 
ing so  antiquated  that  it  cannot  be  made  adequate  or 
safe  without  installing  a  new  system — conditions 
tolerated,  as  in  the  jail,  because  the  authorities  hope 
to  abandon  the  building  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  Municipal  Judges  and  Their  Courts 
We  have  seen  what  close  confinement  means  in  the 
Cleveland  jails.  What  of  the  open  courts?  Visit  the 
criminal  side  of  the  municipal  court  any  morning 
and  see  the  grimy,  hysterical  face  of  the  city  as  it  is 
turned  on  the  hundreds  of  offenders  as  they  are  led 
in  from  the  "bull-pen."  Mingle  with  the  crowd  that 
fills  the  rows  of  railway  station  seats;  watch  the 
officials  as  unconcerned  as  ticket  agents;  listen,  or 
try  to  listen,  to  the  judge  as  he  slides  his  finger 
slowly  down  the  page  of  a  big  book,  attempting 
wearily  to  audit  the  bewildered  mass  in  front  of  him. 
Here  are  women  with  last  night's  powder  mixed  with 


Deputy  sheriffs — true  to  the  type  in  a  thousand  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  of  the  vintage  of  Main  Street  and  as  much  of  a  national 
institution 


jail  dust,  lawyers  with  their  coats  buttoned  at  the 
bottom  as  they  rubber-heel  their  way  in  and  out, 
drowsy  policemen  off  the  night  force.  On  successive 
dates  Alfred  Bettman  and  three  or  four  assistants 
visited  the  courts  on  the  second  floor  of  the  central 


police  station, 
diaries : 


Following  is  a  leaf  from  one  of  their 


It  was  fully  9:30  before  the  judge  appeared  and  fully  9:45 
before  he  got  under  way.  By  that  time  all  the  seats  and  aisles 
were  filled  with  people,  policemen,  defendants,  lawyers,  spec- 


The  sensational  murder  trial  fills  the  public  eye  but  is  no  test  of  the  routine 
administration  of  justice 
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tators.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  extremely  sordid. 
It  was  a  room  about  40  feet  square,  walls  painted  in  an 
ugly  yellow,  made  still  more  ugly  by  accumulated  soot. 
Though  I  sat  within  15  feet  of  the  bench  and  witness 
chair  and  strained  my  ears,  I  could  seldom  catch  a  word  of 
what  was  going  on.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the 
whole  proceeding  seemed  to  me  one  calculated  to  impress  the 
spectator  with  at  least  the  suspicion  that  the  main  influence  at 
work  was  not  the  evidence  or  judicial  procedure  as  we  know 
it,  but  either  strange  influences  not  audible  in  the  courtroom 
or  things  that  were  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  judge. 

The  prosecutor  had  no  papers  whatever.  He  lolled  against 
the  bench.  For  each  case  he  was  handed  a  copy  of  the 
affidavit  and  that  is  all  he  ever  looked  at.  He  took  a  glance 
at  the  paper  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  then 
mumbled  something  to  the  judge,  whereupon  the  case  was 
often  announced  as  "continued"  or  "no-papered"  or  a  light 
fine  or  sentence  given. 

While  this  mumbling  and  whispering  was  going  on  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  bench,  the  main  aisle  leading  in 
from  the  door  into  the  courtroom  and  to  the  bench  was  the 
scene  of  constant  goings  and  comings.  It  was  never  quiet  a 
second.  Walking  around,  standing  around  in  groups,  moving 
around  hither  and  thither,  went  on  constantly.  Not  only  was 
it  impossible  to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  trial,  but  it 
was  generally  impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on.  One  or 
two  well-tried — that  is,  by  the  defense — and  well-fought — 
that  is,  by  the  defense — liquor  cases  were  the  only  exception 
to  the  above  picture. 

Prosecution  of  cases  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  questioning  of  witnesses  was  done  by  the 
attorneys  for  the  defense.  The  prosecutor  was  present  during 
part  of  some  cases  and  absent  during  all  of  some.  His  chief 
function  seemed  to  be  to  assist  the  bailiff  in  rounding  up 
witnesses  and  in  informing  the  judge  of  facts  regarding  the 
cases  which  the  blotter  did  not  show. 

For  several  years  Cleveland  has  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  court  out  of  such  surroundings  as 
these — it  is  the  story  of  the  jails  over  again — but  a 
commission  and  the  taxpayers  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  it.  The  form  of  organization  of  the 
municipal  court  may  be  open  to  little  criticism,  but 
the  breakdown  on  its  criminal  side  is  tragic.  The 
survey  reports,  as  a  first  step,  in  favor  of  combining 
the  criminal  work  with  that  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  as  Detroit  has  done,  or  at  least  of  combining 
felony  jurisdictions. 

It  is  in  the  criminal  courts  of  common  pleas  that 
the  felony  cases  are  now  tried  after  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury.  They  are  sheltered  in  the  old  court 
house  on  the  public  square,  a  grim  Florentine  struc- 
ture of  stone  blackened  by  a  thousand  fogs.  But 
enough  of  courtrooms.  What  of  the  judges? 

Doubtless  only  the  captious  critic  would  expect  the 
focus  of  such  a  dingy  bedlam  as  a  police  court  to  pre- 
side with  the  same  dignity  as  in  a  civil  case,  though 
he  were  robed  and  wigged  befitting  the  king's  bench. 
But,  therefore,  is  it  true  that  petty  criminal  cases 
may  be  handled  by  a  petty  judge  ?  "Although  such 
cases  may  not  require  a  high  order  of  legal  talent, 
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they  need  men  of  large  calibre  on  the  bench.  In  no 
group  of  cases  is  there  more  abuse  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, more  exploitation  of  the  poor,  or  more  oppor- 
tunity for  Americanization  work  of  a  fundamental 
order."  The  average  of  quality  is  not  high  enough; 
the  "tone  is  weak" ;  the  bench  lacks  the  respect  of  the 
bar  and  the  public,  even  of  its  members.  All  of  the 
judges  are  above  suspicion  of  corruption  but  are 
alike  the  victims  of  "influence"  and  "good  fellow- 
ism." 

The  reports  picture  a  group  of  men  at  once  the 
victims  and  authors  of  confusion,  of  some  judges  un- 
qualified by  parts  or  experience  to  survive  the  handi- 
caps of  their  positions,  of  judges  forced,  often 
against  their  desire,  to  veer  with  every  wind  of  senti- 
ment and  to  perform  for  publicity's  sake  to  be  re- 
elected.  Regardless  of  a  newspaper's  editorial  opin- 
ion of  him,  it  can  hardly  help  electing  a  man  it  has 
featured  time  after  time  on  its  front  page.  One 
judge  of  the  police  court  won  local  renown  for  his 
$1,000  fines  for  liquor  law  violations.  Men  who 
could  not  pay  this  fine  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  to 
serve  it  out  at  sixty  cents  a  day.  There  they  were 
termed  "lifers."  Two  or  three  weeks  later  this  judge 
was  quietly  reducing  the  fines  to  limits  within  which 
the  offenders  could  all  pay  and  suspending  the  sen- 
tences. Another  judge  remarked  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter: "I  don't  care  what  you  say  about  me,  just 
so  you  keep  on  mentioning  my  name." 

The  mass  of  substantiating  details  is  a  warning  to 
other  communities  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  personnel  or  prac- 
tices are  exceptional  to  Cleveland.  In  discussing 
remedies  the  surveyors  challenge  the  whole  idea  of 
popular  election  of  judges.  The  elections  they  con- 
cede have  been  non-partisan,  but  how  shall  we  get 
men  of  the  type  who  used  to  sit  upon  these  very 
benches?  Admitting  that  it  might  prove  impossible 
to  return  to  an  appointed  judiciary,  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  and  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann  propose  that  judges 
be  first  elected  for  short  terms  and  that  those  up  for 
re-election  stand  without  opposition,  the  question 
being:  "Shall  this  man  be  retained?"  If  a  judge  is 
defeated  in  thus  running  against  his  own  record,  his 
place  would  then  be  filled  from  a  field  of  candidates. 

The  Prosecutors 

We  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  prosecutor  loung- 
ing against  the  bench  in  the  municipal  court,  carry- 
ing on  his  improvisation  with  the  prisoners  as  they 
are  led  from  the  bull-pen.  He  pits  his  skill  and  the 
inexperience  of  his  assistants,  some  just  out  of  law 
school,  against  the  shrewdness  of  the  specialist  in 
criminal  law;  he  matches  an  almost  complete  lack 
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of  preparation  against  opposition  that  has  been 
working  for  weeks.  The  county  prosecutor  does  lit- 
tle or  no  investigating  but  simply  uses  the  evidence 
the  police  give  him.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
marked  the  case  involving  the  person  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Cleveland  courts,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  survey.  A  salesman  was  shot  on  a 
downtown  street  corner  one  midnight  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  man  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  died  thirteen  days  later.  Amid  all  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  case,  a  former  prosecutor  neglected  to 
see  that  the  police  obtained  a  conventional  death- 
bed statement,  which  could  be  used  in  court. 

The  Criminal  Lawyers 

The  policeman,  the  judges  and  the  prosecutors — 
these  three  embody  the  force  of  law  to  the  men  in 
its  toils.  There  are  two  more  figures  to  engage  us — 
the  political  lawyer  and  the  newspaper  reporter — 
before  we  go  on  to  watch  them  in  the  play  they 
enact  together.  With  batteries  of  card-punching  and 
calculating  machines,  the  investigators  show  from 
the  records  of  the  county  court  that  politics  pays  the 
criminal  lawyers  who  actively  engage  in  it.  The  sta- 
tistics show  that  of  their  clients  but  a  third  find  it 
necessary  to  plead  guilty  compared  to  a  half  of  those 
of  other  lawyers;  that  12  per  cent  are  found  not 
guilty  after  trial  compared  to  8  per  cent;  that  almost 
twice  as  many  of  the  political  lawyers'  cases  are 
"nolled"  or  not  prosecuted  by  the  prosecutor,  that 
fewer  defendants  are  sentenced  and  more  have  their 
sentences  suspended. 

Because  no  record  is  kept  of  the  attorneys  in 
"police  court,"  it  is  impossible  to  prove  similarly 
what  is  common  knowledge — that  here  certain  attor- 
neys likewise  divide  the  practice  among  themselves, 
one  specializing  on  the  cases  of  pickpockets,  a  second 
on  prostitutes,  a  third  on  suspicious  persons.  Some 
of  these  lawyers  are  city  councilmen  who  control 
votes  and  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
assistant  prosecutors.  In  their  retinue  are  "runners" 
and  "professional"  bondsmen,  some  of  them  noto- 
rious characters. 

The  Reporters 

The  newspaper  reporter  is  scrutinized  by  the  sur- 
veyors solely  for  his  effect  upon  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, an  effect  that  he  seldom  realizes  and  which 
profits  him  nothing.  Yet  M.  K.  Wisehart's  report 
all  but  shows  that  the  court  reporter  could  not  live 
without  the  judge  nor  the  judge  without  him.  They 
have  evolved  a  biological  connection.  Like  the 
bumble  bee  and  the  red  clover,  they  exploit  each 
other. 

Many  inches  of  clippings  exhibit  that  the  news- 
paper reporter  in  his  highly  competitive  position 
takes  little  precaution  during  the  investigation  of  a 
crime  to  avoid  printing  information  that  would  assist 
the  guilty  to  escape.  He  regards  anything  the  police 


and  detectives  let  slip  as  grist  for  his  commercial 
mill.  He  prints  the  names  of  witnesses  before  the 
grand  jury  and  advance  information  as  to  the  main 
contentions  of  the  prosecution;  he,  or  rather  she,  at 
every  sensational  trial  writes  "human  interest"  or 
"sob"  stories  that  result,  often  unconsciously,  in 
creating  public  feeling  favoring  one  side  or  the  other. 
Especially  in  "unwritten  law"  cases  such  articles 
influence  the  jury.  One  attorney  declared  that  if  the 
newspapers  had  opposed  his  client  in  a  murder  case 
as  strongly  as  they  seemed  to  favor  him,  they  would 
have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  In  what  the  news- 
papers call  "crime  waves"  (which  may  not,  statisti- 
cally speaking,  be  periods  of  intensified  crime),  the 
agitation  stirred  up  by  reporters  and  editorial  writers 
sometimes  results  in  swift  and  often  definite  action. 
It  was  the  newspapers  that  exposed  the  operations  of 
the  bail  bond  ring  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago  and 
drove  it  out  of  existence.  The  main  fault  with  such 
paroxysms  is  that  the  public  comes  to  regard  them 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  goad  before  it  can  act. 

The  Jury 

The  prisoner  on  trial  looks  across  at  yet  another 
human  embodiment  of  law  and  government — the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  Of  the  jury  system  the  crim- 
inal courts  report  is  skeptical  to  the  point  of  despair. 
This  pillar  of  freedom,  successor  to  ancient  ordeals 
by  fire  and  water,  has  been  weakening  under  the 
ceaseless  torsion  of  modern  urban  life.  Where  are 
the  "judicious  and  discreet  persons"  that  the  law 
contemplates  shall  sit?  They  simply  ignore  mailed 
summons,  or  reply  that  they  are  ill  or  out  of  town. 
"It  has  become  a  kind  of  mild  disgrace  for  a  so- 
called  respectable  citizen  to  allow  himself  to  be 
caught  for  jury  service — like  being  swindled,  for  in- 
stance." Those  who  will  serve  do  almost  intoler- 
able work.  Acquittals  at'  the  hands  of  juries  have 
increased  sixfold  in  five  years.  "Something  drastic 
should  be  done  to  liquidate  the  scorn  for  jury  serv- 
ice which  has  been  collecting  for  many  years." 

The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar 

Bring  together  now  the  judge  who  must  be  re- 
elected  one  of  these  days  and  knows  who's  who  in 
politics,  the  young  prosecutor  who  is  appointed  by 
politics  through  the  director  of  law,  the  criminal 
lawyer  who  engages  in  politics,  and  let  them  all  take 
their  parts  in  the  play  in  which  the  experienced  sec- 
ond-story man  or  stickup  stars. 

Remember  that  we  look  on  through  the  eyes  of  a 
group  of  experts  in  jurisprudence,  assisted  by  statis- 
ticians and  a  secret  service  man.  Bear  in  mind  that 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  busi- 
ness of  justice  are  legitimate — some  are  merely  cus- 
toms of  honored  age  in  Ohio,  some  are  checks  and 
balances  set  up  by  the  barons  against  the  crown  and 
now  bent  to  the  purposes  of  lowly  streetwalkers. 

The  layman  believes  criminal  justice  consists  of 
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arrests,  indictments,  trials,  convictions,  sentences, 
and  like  formalities.  But  crook  and  gunman,  pool- 
room pimp  and  crap-shooter,  know  these  things  as  so 
many  hurdles  for  any  clever  lawyer  with  a  political 
"stand-in"  who  can  "rig  a  nolle"  with  an  assistant 
prosecutor  or  get  a  parole  or  a  suspended  sentence 
from  the  judge.  Of  a  thousand  individuals  arrested 
on  felony  charges  in  a  typical  year  ( 1919 — Diagram 
i)  but  118  actually  came  to  trial.  By  no  means 
should  it  be  supposed  that  all  those  were  guilty  who 
were  released.  But  witness  the  record  of  Richard 
Roe  who,  in  1911,  was  paroled  by  the  judge  after 
conviction  for  robbery.  The  same  year  after  trial 
for  attempted  burglary  he  was  discharged  but  turned 
over  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of  his  parole. 
Charged  with  burglary  and  larceny  a  short  time  later 
he  pleaded  guilty  of  petty  larceny.  The  same  year, 
up  for  assault  to  rob,  he  was  paroled  by  the  judge. 
In  1916  a  grand  jury  brought  in  no  bill  on  the  charge 
of  assault  to  rob.  The  same  year  he  was  found  not 
guilty  of  burglary.  Arrested  twice  for  intoxication 
he  received  a  suspended  sentence  one  time  and  thirty 
days  the  next.  Finally,  in  1916,  he  was  arrested  for 
burglary  and  the  case  was  nolled.  In  1919  he  was 
in  court  on  a  fifth  charge  of  burglary  (he  was  a  pro- 
fessional now),  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  petty 
larceny,  and  was  fined.  On  a  robbery  charge  a  few 
months  later  he  was  found  not  guilty.  Once  more 
he  was  captured  for  burglary  and  once  more  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  petty  larceny.  The  past  year  he 
was  fined  $25  for  being  a  "suspicious  person."  This 
man,  known  to  the  police  as  a  professional  crook, 
still  hangs  around  the  poolrooms  of  Cleveland. 

"Nolle  prosequi,"  literally,  "I  do  not  prosecute," 
is  the  decision  of  the  prosecutor  that  the  evidence  in 
the  case  does  not  warrant  carrying  it  to  trial.  The 
prosecutor  gives  no  reasons  for  requesting  a  nolle 
nor  does  he  record  them.  It  is  one  of  Cleveland's 
rural  survivals,  designed  to  prevent  needless  trials; 
but  in  a  crowded  city  it  has  become  a  menace.  There 
was  Frank  Motto,  recently  electrocuted  for  his  share 
in  a  brutal  robbery  and  double  murder.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  charged  with  assault  to  rob,  but  the 
charge  was  nolled  by  the  county  prosecutor.  More 
recently  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person  and 
again  the  charge  was  nolled. 

Susceptible  of  like  abuse  is  the  plea  of  guilty  of 
lesser  offense.  The  story  is  told  of  a  pickpocket  with 
a  record  of  nine  arrests  under  five  aliases  who  was 
arrested  for  the  tenth  time  on  the  old  charge.  The 
three  book  entries  of  this  offense — the  police  blotter 
and  two  judges'  dockets — were  altered  by  an  indi- 
vidual probably  from  the  prosecutor's  office  who 
wrote  in  with  different  ink  and  different  hand  the 
words  "petty  larceny,"  and  of  petty  larceny  he  was 
convicted.  It  was  on  account  of  suspicion  of  his 
assistants,  grounded,  perhaps,  on  circumstances  like 
these,  that  a  former  prosecutor  kept  the  trial 
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prosecutor  ignorant  of  the  case  he  was  to  handle 
until  a  few  minutes  before  trial. 

Motions  for  new  trial  offer  the  convicted  man 
another  loophole — not  because  he  gets  a  new  trial 
but  because  he  does  not.  In  place  of  it  he  usually  re- 
ceives a  lighter  punishment  or  none  at  all.  Forty- 
one  new  trials  were  granted  in  1919,  but  only  two 
cases  actually  came  to  trial.  The  defendants  in  the 
thirty-nine  cases  pleaded  guilty  to  lesser  charges; 
they  were  paroled,  or  their  cases  were  dropped. 

The  scandal  of  easy  parole  began  to  be  checked  in 
1918  or  1919.  The  practice  of  turning  loose  as 
many  as  half  of  the  men  convicted  had  grown  up 
along  with  the  "golden  rule"  idea.  Started  as  the 
"square  deal"  and  "another  chance,"  it  was  per- 
verted until  in  January  of  1917,  135  out  of  254  crim- 
inals who  pleaded  guilty  of  felonies  were  "sprung" 
by  parole.  But  while,  since  1918-19,  the  judges,  in 
response  to  newspaper  and  public  demand,  have  been 
growing  "harder"  in  the  matter  of  parole,  it  has  not 
had  much  effect  upon  the  net  total  of  those  who 
escape  punishment  in  one  way  or  another.  In  1917 
the  judges  paroled  more  than  30  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons sentenced;  last  year  they  did  not  parole  10  per 
cent.  But  in  1917  the  prosecutors  were  "nolling" 
between  15  and  20  per  cent;  last  year  they  were 
nolling  twice  as  many. 

Reports  of  the  abuse  of  bail  bonds  are  traditional 
from  the  time  of  William  Rufus  on.  For  years  in 
our  modern  cities  they  have  been  used  to  give  the 
criminal  a  chance  to  get  out  of  town  or  to  continue  a 
case  until  the  prosecuting  witnesses  would  drop  it. 
In  complaining,  however,  of  the  low  bail  required 
of  repeaters  in  police  and  county  courts,  the  public 
has  been  missing  the  real  evil.  This  is  not  so  much 
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the  matter  of  easy  bail  as  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sional bondsmen  in  exploiting  the  poor  and  using 
every  means  to  delay  and  prostitute  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  What  is  needed  is  not  stiffening  of 
bonds  but  the  removal  of  the  necessity  of  bond  wher- 
ever possible.  The  use  of  summonses  in  place  of 
warrants,  now  employed  in  traffic  violations,  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  variety  of  ordinance  violations. 

Mr.  Bettman  goes  over  the  whole  range  of  roads 
to  freedom — no  papers,  nolles,  no-bills,  acceptance 
of  lesser  pleas,  suspension  and  mitigation  of  sen- 
tences— and  recommends  for  each  a  system  requir- 
ing written  statement  of  reasons,  approved  by  the 
chief  prosecutor  and  presented  in  open  court.  Police 
and  prosecutors  are  not  the  best  advisors  of  the 
court  regarding  the  use  of  such  powers,  and  the  re- 
port on  the  courts  recommends  that  an  adequate  pro- 
bation department  be  established  to  make  a  business 
of  studying  offenders. 

In  general,  the  reports  make  plain  the  inefficiency 
which  arises  from  the  lack  of  an  executive  head  of 
the  county  court  system,  an  enterprise  costing  the 
taxpayers  close  to  $400,000  a  year.  Its  offices  spread 
through  three  buildings,  its  records  two;  its  policies 
are  as  various  as  the  twelve  judges  who  make  them. 
This  is  the  business  side  of  justice  in  a  city  where  in- 
dustrial enterprises  have  won  reputations  on  smooth, 
effective  operation.  Before  the  county  prosecutor  is 


the  unmet  opportunity  and  the  unmet  obligation  to 
make  himself  the  head  of  criminal  justice  in  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  if  Ali  Baba  had  had  the  forty  thieves 
arrested  in  Cleveland  instead  of  dealing  with  them 
himself  twenty-eight  would  have  gone  free,  twelve 
would  have  been  sentenced  but  only  six  would  have 
gone  to  the  pen. 

The  Workhouse 

Let  us  assume  that  our  offender  has  traversed  the 
course  of  justice  from  the  policeman  at  the  start  to 
the  jury  at  the  end,  has  met  his  judge  and  his  prosecu- 
tor, his  criminal  lawyer  and  his  newspaper  reporter 
and  has  found  no  way  of  escape.  If  he  is  sentenced 
to  a  state  prison,  we  lose  sight  of  him  as  the  survey 
did  not  investigate  these  institutions.  Let  us  assume, 
therefore,  that  he  has  been  sentenced  to  his  thirty 
or  sixty  days  in  the  "works."  He  is  loaded  into  that 
tumbrel  known  as  the  "black  Maria"  and  carted  to 
the  Warrensville  farms. 

An  expensive  woodworking  plant  was  installed 
when  the  buildings  were  erected,  but  it  stands  idle 
because  no  inmate  can  be  found  who  can  run  its  ma- 
chinery. The  federal  prisoners  are  put  to  work  in 
the  laundry  lest  they  escape  if  employed  about  the 
farm;  the  rest,  including  those  who  cannot  do  farm 
work,  spend  half  their  time  sitting  on  their  bunks  in 
the  courtyard  or  the  forlorn  idle  house  and  the  other 


The  City  Civil   Court.     Contrast  its  order  and   dignity  with   the   police  court 
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half  in  trying  to  keep  busy  by  sweeping.  The  disci- 
pline, apparently  good,  in  reality  is  demoralizing 
through  the  prevailing  idleness  and  the  common 
mingling  of  the  prisoners.  The  reordering  of  this 
institution  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  recommen- 
dation by  the  experienced  warden  who  some  years 
since  was  called  from  outside  the  state  to  rehabili- 
tate the  prison  system  of  New  Jersey — Commis- 
sioner Burdette  G.  Lewis.  But  as  against  confine- 
ment at  its  best  there  is  another  course  open  in  han- 
dling other  than  the  confirmed  lawbreaker — pro- 
bation. 

Probation 

The  probation  officer  is  one  more  official  of  the 
law  whom  we  should  have  met  in  our  penitent's  prog- 
ress. In  probation  we  have  a  distinctive  American 
innovation  in  the  practice  of  penology — the  alterna- 
tive before  the  court,  in  lieu  of  imprisonment,  of  re- 
turning the  convicted  offender  to  the  community 
under  supervision  of  a  civilian  officer  whose  concern 
is  not  to  punish  but  to  rehabilitate  the  man. 

Yet  the  absence  in  Cleveland  of  any  system  of 
adult  probation  worthy  of  the  name  was  noted  by 
every  investigator  who  looked  for  it.  The  state 
board  is  too  busy  with  parole  work  from  the  prisons; 
the  city  probation  officers  have  one  or  two  crowded 
rooms  without  clerical  assistance.  Only  in  the 


women's  department  is  there  a  definite  plan  of  work; 
but  between  the  men's  and  women's  probation  offi- 
cers there  is  no  cooperation.  Parole  and  pardon  of 
prisoners  committed  to  the  workhouse  is  quite  sepa- 
rate under  a  city  parole  board,  which  keeps  only 
fragmentary  and  unreliable  evidence  of  a  prisoner's 
eligibility  to  parole  and  thereafter  gives  him  little  or 
no  supervision.  Once  the  county  can  take  over  pro- 
bation work  for  those  convicted  of  state  offenses  and 
once  city  and  county  courts  are  combined,  the  com- 
munity can  set  up  a  probation  department  which 
would  correlate  not  only  parole  and  probation  but 
also  the  mental  and  other  diagnostic  services  which 
are  now  of  haphazard  availability. 

The  very  absence  of  systematic  probation  work 
may  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Cleve- 
land courts  have  been  breaking  under  the  load  they 
carry.  Their  present  theory  of  punishment  is  solely 
one  of  vengeance ;  its  value  is  limited  to  its  warning 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  and  to  the  individual 
punished.  It  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  juveniles 
that  the  newer  and  more  hopeful  ideas  of  social  case 
work  and  rehabilitation  have  broken  ground  in  our 
American  court  practice.  Having  followed  the  adult 
offender,  therefore,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  for  a 
moment  with  the  boy  or  girl. 

(Continued  on  page  186) 


An  ordinary  Monday  morning  crowd  in  the  police  court.    Confusion  confounded 


My  Syrian  Neighbor  Tells  Me  Stories 


By  MARY  JENNESS 


Y  Syrian  neighbor  greeted  me  with 
delighted  inquiries  after  every  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  including  myself. 
Was  I  not  married  yet?  She  drew 
me  past  the  ironing-board,  set  me 
hospitably  down  at  the  red-covered 
kitchen  table,  and  went  to  make  tea. 
Of  course  we  would  have  our  visit  in  the  kitchen,  for 
the  best  room  was  not  heated,  except  on  Sundays 
for  the  gatherings  of  the  clan. 

It  was  a  pleasant  kitchen,  im- 
maculately clean,  and  full  of  unex- 
pected color.  The  bright  green- 
and-gold  wall  paper  made  a  pulsing 
background  that  was  certainly  co- 
sier than  my  grandmother's  grey 
plaster  walls.  Two  or  three 
advertising  calendars  displayed 
blooming  children  dressed  in  frank 
reds  and  blues  like  the  Apostles  on 
a  Sunday-school  card.  In  the  place 
of  honor  was  tacked  up  a  thrilling 
patent-medicine  beauty  with  enor- 
mous dark  eyes. 

"My  son  Paul,  he  get  it,"  com- 
mented his  mother.  "He  say  like 
American  girl,  but  I  don't  guess  he 
go  to  high  school  with  'em  like-a 
that!" 

Her  ear-rings  shook  with  her 
laughter.  How  pretty  she  was, 
how  witching  when  she  smiled! 
Mothering  six  children  had  not  put 
.  one  grey  hair  in  her  thick  curly 
crop,  nor  withered  the  sparkle  of 
her  black  eyes,  nor  added  an  un- 
necessary line  to  a  face  compact 
of  wisdom  and  shrewdness.  Twen- 
ty years  in  America,  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  English. 
The  care  of  her  brood  was  her 
alibi. 

She  placed  the  tea  before  me 
in  its  heavy  china  cup.  Then  with 
fi  characteristic  quick  change  of 
mood,  she  dropped  wearily  down 
opposite  me,  her  dark  hands  re- 
laxing on  the  red  table-cloth.  The 
blue  tattooing  stood  out  as  it  al- 


Rich  Man  Say, 
and   Sufeea  — 
Name  on  Rich 


ways  does  when  she  is  tired;  but  well  as  I  know 
her,  I  do  not  ask  what  the  symbols  may  mean. 

"Iron  all  day,"  she  explained  simply.  "My  Kat'a- 
reen,  she  over  at  the  Neighborhood  House  making 
a  play,  she  no  help  me  any  more.  You  go  some 
other  Neighborhood  House,  maybe?"  She  takes  it 
for  granted  that  every  district  must  have  ward 
houses  for  its  men  and  Neighborhood  Houses  for 
the  women. 

A  rush  and  a  bang  outside,  a 
catapult  hurled  against  the  door,  a 
small-boy  invasion  that  all  but  up- 
set the  ironing-board,  and  Abra- 
ham had  swallowed  up  my  answer. 
Name  of  a  patriarch,  eyes  of  an 
Arabian  prince,  shrewd  twisting 
mouth  of  an  American  newsboy, 
nine-year-old  Abraham  links  the 
generations  in  a  weird  fashion  of 
his  own. 

"Look  whatta  I  got!"  he  de- 
manded, thrusting  a  hard  brown 
paw  across  the  table  at  me.  "What 
you  guess  that's  worth,  now?" 

"That"  was  a  wrist-watch  of  the 
Woolworth  breed,  but  it  was  the 
apple  of  Abraham's  gloating  eye. 
His  apples  change  rapidly.  Last 
time  it  was  a  collection  of  rings 
from  candy  sticks,  and  the  time  be- 
fore that  .  .  .  but  in  his  growing 
impatience  he  burst  forth  again, 
appropriating  both  my  cue  and  his 
own: 

"That  don't  look  like  no  ten-cent- 
er, does  it?  Sure  it'll  go  ...  I 
kin  make  it!  Aw  gee,  ain't  I  the 
rich  guy?" 

He  tore  round  the  kitchen  in  a 
plunder-dance,  interrupted  once  by 
a  sharp  command  in  Syrian  when 
he  veered  too  near  the  ironing- 
board. 

"Be  rich,  that  don't  do  no  good," 
admonished  his  mother  indulgent- 
ly, and  in  a  flash  he  wheeled  upon 
her.  "Aw,  tell  it,  maw,  tell  it!" 
he  demanded  hungrily,  "  'bout 
when  God  made  'em  all  rich  and 


"Who  Is  Azeeya 
What  for  Your 
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gin  'em  all  everything  they  wanted!"  His  darting 
eye  implied  that  God  must  have  given  them  all  wrist- 
watches. 

"You  don'  wan'  hear  'bout  that,"  teased  his 
mother  after  the  manner  of  story-tellers,  well  satis- 
fied when  I  added  my  plea  to  his,  and  the  lovely 
small  Ruth,  suddenly  appearing,  added  hers  to 
mine.  My  Syrian  neighbor's  eyes  grew  dreamy;  she 
clasped  her  stained  hands  together,  and  began: 

How  God  Make  Everybody  Kich 

YOU   hear   'bout   Moses?      Yes?      You   know 
'bout  when  Moses  got  God  make  everybody 
rich?      No?      All   the   people   of   my   village 
know  that  story !     I  tell  you  now ! 

You  know   Moses,   he   good  man,   he  talk  with 
God.     Every  time  he  want  something,  he  fast  forty 
days   and  then  go  talk  with  God 
about  it.     So  one  day,  he  get  think, 
why     somebody     rich,     somebody 
poor?     That  no  fair,  he  say,  I  go 
ask  God  about  it.     So  he  fast  forty 
days  an'  go  up  to  God. 

An'  he  say,  "My  Lord  'n'  my 
God !  Tell  me  why  somebody  rich, 
most  everybody  poor?  That  ain' 
right.  Why  not  make  everybody 
rich,  they  be  all  alike  an'  all  be 
happy?  Tell  me  now!" 

But  God  he  jest  laff.  "Aw, 
Moses — behave  !"  he  say.  "Ain' 
I  make  'em  that  way?  Don'  I 
know?  Some  rich,  some  poor,  all 
mix'  in  together  help  each  other 
that  way.  That's  the  way  I  like 
'em." 

But  Moses  he  kep'  on  teasin', 
you  know,  like  Abraham  here 
tease  for  a  story,  an'  he  cry,  an' 
God  not  like  to  hurt  Moses,  Moses 
good  man,  he  love  Moses,  so  he 
say,  "Oh — all  right,  Moses!  You 
go  back  down  home.  I  make 
everybody  rich,  then  you  see  how 
you  like  'em." 

So  Moses  he  go  back  down  home 
happy.  ...  So  everybody  wake 
up  an'  find  hisself  rich!  Oh,  no, 
they  not  know  why,  just  think  cause 
they  so  smart,  you  understand. 
They  not  know  Moses  talk  with 
God  about  it.  ...  That  all  right 
for  one  while.  Then  all  one  side  of 
Moses'  house  fall  down  one  day — 
all  clay,  my  country,  not  strong  like 
your  wall  .  .  .  and  he  go  out  get 
help  put  back  his  wall. 


He  go  to  his  nearest  neighbor  and  he  say,  "My 
wall  fall  down,  you  come  help  me  build  up  my  wall !" 
But,  his  neighbor  rich;  he  no  need  any  money;  he 
jest  laff  at  Moses.  "Mend  your  own  wall,"  he  say. 
"I  ain'  got  no  time,  I  rich!"  So  Moses  he  go  to 
another,  an'  'nother  an'  'nother.  They  all  rich.  No 
got  any  time  to  help.  Nobody  help  Moses  mend 
his  wall. 

Moses  he  have  to  wait  and  fast  forty  days,  and 
then  he  go  up  to  God,  he  say, 

"My  Lord  an'  my  God!  My  wall  fall  down,  no- 
body help  me  build  up  my  wall !  What  I  goin'  to  do  ? 
Everybody  rich,  nobody  help  anybody  any  more.  .  .  , 
Oh,  my  Lord  'n'  my  God,  can  you  change  'em 
back  the  way  they  was  before?" 

An'  God,  he  jest  laff  and  laff,  'cause  a-course  he 
know  how  it's  going  to  come  out.     But  he  change 
'ern  back  all  right,  cause  he  do  love  Moses.     But  he 
say, 

"Law,  Moses,  dinna  I  tole  you 
behave?" 


Those  Holy  Girl  Church 

Y; 


An'  God  He  Jest  Laff  and  Laff, 
But  He  Say,  "Law,  Moses, 
Dinna  I  Tole  You  Behave?" 


'OU  like  some  more  holy 
story?  You  greatest  girl  for 
holy  stories !  .  .  .  You  re- 
member those  I  tole  you  last  time? 
.  .  .  All  right.  I  ain'  tole  you 
about  those  holy-girl  church  yet? 
Them  nice  story;  show  God  He 
wratch !  I  tell  you  now. 

Once  was  very  -rich  man.  He's 
going  to  build  a  church  for  his 
town.  There  ain'  no  stone  in  that 
village,  so  he  have  to  send  camels 
out  to  bring  stone,  way  out  be- 
yond. He  have  'em  going  an'  com- 
ing twice  a  day — back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth — bring  more  stone 
to  build  his  church.  .  .  .  Oh,  he 
don't  know  nothing  'bout  those 
camel,  you  unnerstand,  no  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  He 
leave  all  that  to  the  driver,  he  only 
know  he's  payin'  for  his  church. 
Every  day,  twice  a  day,  those 
camel  go  out  past  one  little  house  in 
the  country,  way  outside  the  town; 
and  every  day  they  go  past  it  com- 
ing back.  Such  a  poor  little  house  ! 
There  was  two  poor  girls  living 
there,  ain'  got  father  or  mother, 
just  living  there  alone.  Don't 
know  how  you  call  'em  names — 
call  'em  Azeeya  and  Sufeea,  my 
country.  They  very  poor,  have  to 
work  awful  hard  all  the  time,  like 
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no  'merican  girl  ever  work;  but  very  good  girl,  you 
know  Holy  girl,  yes.     They  see  camel  go  by  every 


put  back  on;  but  next  morning,  it  gone  again!     He's 
come,    he's   look   up,    he's    read   those    two    name, 


day,  out  and  back,  out  and  back,  working  to  help     Azeeya  and  Sufeea.     This  time  he  know  what  he's 


bring   stone   for   that   church, 
begin  to  feed  'em. 


And   one   day   they     going  to  do.     He  call  all  those  workmen  again  and 
he  say: 


They   ain'    got   no   money   for   themself,   they'se          "You  go  to  every  house  in  this  town,  you  find  out 
work  hard  all  the  time,  and  ain'  hardly  got  enough     who  is  that  Azeeya  and  Sufeea  have  'rase  my  name 

and  put  their  name  on  my  church.     You  find  'em, 
you  'rest  'em  and  bring  'em  to  me !" 

So  workmens  go   out,   go  every  house   in  town. 


to  eat — but  they  feed  camel  out  of  they  own  mouth, 
you  might  say.  .  .  .  What  they  give  'em?.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know!  Same  as  what  camel  want,  like  horse 


have  what  he  want,  you  know.     When  Sufeea  see     They,  ask:     "Who  live  here?     Is  this  Azeeya  and 
camel  coming,  she's  make  up  ball  that  kind  of  food     Sufeea?" 


and  run  out  of  the  house  and  give  'em  quick.  And 
Azeeya,  she's  do  just  the  same  like  her  sister.  Ain' 
got  no  money,  you  unnerstand,  that's  all  they  can 
do  to  help  build  the  church. 


A-course  they  no  find  any  such,  and  they  come 
back  and  tell  rich  man.  But  those  name  still  on  his 
church,  and  he  send  'em  out  again.  They  go  out 
along  the  road  outside  town,  and  bimeby  they  come 


So  one  day,  that  stone  all  brought,  and  that  new     to  one  little  house,  one  poor  little  house.    They  ask: 


church  all  finish.  And  rich  man,  he  feel  mighty 
please,  to  think  he  have  build  that  church!  So  he's 
goin'  to  have  'em  name  after  him  then  everybody  '11 
know  he  build  it.  He  say  to  the 
builders: 

"Now  you  write  my  name  up 
over  that  door,  where  all  can  see 
him.  They  read  him,  they  know 
/  give  this  church  I" 

So  they  write  him  name.  Just 
like  you  have  plate  on  your  door, 
show  'em  all  who  live  there,  see? 
.  .  .  So  they'se  grave  it  in. 
And  when  the  people  all  come 
for  worship  in  that  new  church 
they  see  rich  man's  name  up  over 
the  door  where  they  all  go  in  by. 

But  God  Helivethere,  and  God 
He  no  like  !  So  the  next  day  when 
that  rich  man  come  to  look  his 
church,    he    look    up    over    the 
door,   want  to   see   he   build   it, 
you  know!    .    .    .    An' name  ain' 
there  !   God  have  erased  it  in  the 
night,  and  have  wrote  two  other  name  there    .     . 
whose  you  think  now?     .     .     .     Yes,   Azeeya   and 
Sufeea !    Rich  man  he  stamp  so,  he  awful  mad.  Who 
is  Azeeya   and  Sufeea?     He   ain'   never  heard   of 
them.     He's  call  all  his  workmen  and  he  ask  'em 
every  one: 

"Who  dare  change  my  name?  Who  is  this 
Azeeya  and  Sufeea,  have  wrote  their  name  on  my 
church?" 

Workmens  they  ain'  know  nothing'  'bout  it,  and 
they  ain'  know  who  is  Azeeya  and  Sufeea.  (A-course 
they  ain'  know,  'cause  God  He  done  it.)  So  rich 
man,  he  have  them  erase  those  name,  have  his  name 


Is  Azeeya  and  Sufeea  live  here?" 
And  Azeeya  say,  "Yes,  what  you  want  of  me?" 
"What  for  you  put  your  name  on  that  rich  man's 
.    church  he  built?" 

But  Azeeya  she  say:  "I  ain' 
know  nothing  'bout  it.  I  ain' 
had  time  to  go  in  to  see  that 
new  church,  I  working  so  hard 
on  the  farm."  Sufeea  she  say 
just  the  same  like  her  sister.  So 
men,  they  'rest  'em,  bring  'em 
in  to  that  rich  man.  He  ask 
'em: 

"What  for  you've  put  your 
name  on  my  church  I  build?" 

They  nor  know  anything  at  all 
about  it.  He  'splain  'em,  he  keep 
asking,  "What  you  doin'  to  my 
church,  anyhow?"  Till  Azeeya 
she  say: 

"I  shame  to  tole  you,  I  ain' 
done  nothings;  I  shame  to  tole 
you,  but  that's  all  I  could." 

She   don't  want  to  tole   him 

how  she's  poor,  see?  But  he's  asking  again,  till 
she's  tell  him  'bout  feeding  those  camel  when  they 
go  by  on  the  road.  He's  got  sense,  that  rich  man; 
he  see  God  He  done  it.  They  help  build  that  church 
more  than  he  did,  a-cause  they'se  feed  those  camel 
out  of  they  own  mouth.  He  ain'  miss  the  money 
he  give ;  but  they  give  to  God  what  they  oughter  kept 
for  themself.  So  they  really  build  that  church,  not 
that  rich  man! 

So  he's  leave  'em  name  there.  That  is  Santa 
Sophia  church  in  Constantinople,  my  country — you 
hear  'bout  Constantinople?  .  .  .  got  those  name 
two  holy  girl  on  it  today ! 


. 

< 

Holy  Girl  Church   (St.  Sophia) 


Criminal  justice  in  the  American  City 


By  KOSCOE  POUND 


RIMITIVE  man  interprets  all  things 
in  terms  of  benevolent  or  malevolent 
powers  whom  he  must  placate  and 
to  whose  caprices  he  is  subjected. 
His  laws  are  gifts  or  revelations  of 
the  gods.  The  need  for  obeying 
them  is  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  which  will  fall  indiscriminately 
upon  the  community  which  harbors  those  who  do  not 
walk  in  the  divinely  dictated  path.  He  seeks  to 
understand  things  in  terms  of  personalities  with 
wants  and  desires  and  wills  like  his  own. 

This  interpretation  of  the  occurrences  of  nature 
in  terms  of  personality  is  closely  connected  with  a 
primitive  instinct  to  hurt  somebody  or  be  avenged 
on  something  when  things  go  wrong  or  one  is  crossed 
in  his  purposes  or  meets  with  some  injury.  The 
fundamental  instinct  of  pugnacity  reacts  at  once  to 
such  situations.  In  the  Mosaic  Law,  if  an  ox  gored 
a  man,  he  must  be  surrendered  for  vengeance.  In 
Athens,  when  a  man  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
branch  from  a  tree,  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  man 
solemnly  chopped  down  the  tree.  At  Rome,  if  a 
domestic  animal  did  any  injury  the  owner  must  sur- 
render the  animal  to  the  vengeance  of  the  injured 
person  or  pay  a  penalty  for  standing  between  the 
latter  and  his  vengeance.  When  Huckleberry  Finn's 
father  stumbled  over  the  barrel,  he  promptly  kicked 
it  in  response  to  the  same  instinct.  So  when  things 
go  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  government  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  is 
aroused  and  the  public  cry  out  for  someone  to  be 
hurt.  The  general  assumption  is  that  legal  and  po- 
litical miscarriages  resolve  themselves  into  a  matter 
of  good  men  and  bad  men  and  that  the  task  is  a 
simple  one  of  discovery  and  elimination  of  the  bad. 
Along  with  the  bad-man  interpretation  there  com- 
monly goes  a  faith  in  legal  and  political  machinery, 
in  and  of  itself;  a  belief  that  when  anything  goes 
wrong  we  should  appeal  at  once  to  the  legislature 
to  put  a  law  upon  the  statute  book.  Then  all  will 
go  well  of  itself. 

This  faith  in  legal  and  political  machinery  is  in- 
herited and  deep-rooted.  Our  Puritan  forbears 
abhorred  subordination  of  one  man's  will  to  an- 
other's and  sought  rather  a  "consociation"  in  which 
men  should  be  "with  one  another,  not  over  one  an- 


other." They  conceived  of  laws  as  guides  to  the 
conscience  of  the  upright  man  and  believed  that  if 
laws  were  inherently  just  and  reasonable,  they  would 
appeal  to  his  conscience  as  such  and  secure  obedience 
by  their  own  moral  weight.  This  mode  of  political 
thought,  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  small  group  of 
God-fearing  men,  founding  a  commonwealth  in  a 
new  world,  is  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  the  enormous 
groups  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  jostling 
each  other  in  the  city  of  today.  There  law  must  be 
more  than  a  guide  to  conscience.  There  men  will 
not  take  time  to  consider  how  the  intrinsic  right  and 
justice  of  the  law  appeals  to  their  consciences,  but  in 
the  rush  and  turmoil  of  a  busy,  crowded  life  will 
consider  offhand  how  far  the  law  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  achieving  their  desires.  There  good 
laws  will  not  enforce  themselves  and  the  problem 
of  enforcement  becomes  no  less  urgent  than  the 
problem  of  providing  just  laws.  The  administrative 
element  in  justice,  the  work  of  adjusting  the  appli- 
cation of  law  to  individual  cases  with  an  eye  to  their 
unique  features,  becomes  increasingly  important  as 
we  become  more  crowded  and  division  of  labor  be- 
comes more  minute  and  individual  wants  and  de- 
sires and  claims  come  in  contact  or  conflict  at  more 
points.  In  this  administrative  element  of  justice 
men  count  for  more  than  machinery.  And  yet  even 
here  men  must  work  with  machinery.  The  output 
is  a  joint  product  of  man  and  of  machine  and  it 
often  happens  that  what  the  man  does  is  dictated 
by  the  capacity  of  the  exigencies  of  the  machine 
quite  as  much  as  that  what  the  machine  does  is  dic- 
tated by  the.  will  of  the  man. 

Not  the  least  significant  discoveries  of  modern 
psychology  are  the  extent  to  which  what  we  have 
called  free  will  is  a  product,  not  a  cause,  and  the 
extent  to  which  what  we  take  to  be  reasons  for  ac- 
tions are  but  rationalizings  of  what  we  desire  to  do, 
and  do  on  different  grounds.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there  are  many  subtle  forces  at  work, 
of  which  we  are  but  partially  conscious.  Tradition, 
education,  physical  surroundings,  race,  class  and  pro- 
fessional solidarity,  and  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial influence  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  make  up  a 
complex  environment  in  which  men  endeavor  to  reach 
certain  results  by  means  of  legal  machinery.  No 
discussion  simply  in  terms  of  men  or  of  legal  and 
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political  machinery,  or  of  both,  ignoring  this  com- 
plex environment,  will  serve.  At  whatever  cost  in 
loss  of  dramatic  interest  or  satisfying  simplicity  of 
plan,  we  must  insist  on  plurality  of  causes  and 
plurality  and  relativity  of  remedies. 

\\7  E  look  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
*.  to  augment  the  means  of  satisfying  human 
wants  and  to  teach  us  to  conserve  those  means.  We 
look  to  the  social  sciences  to  teach  us  how  we  may 
apply  these  means  to  the  purpose  of  satisfying  hu- 
man wants  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  waste. 
Thus,  we  may  think  of  the  legal  order  as  a  piece 
of  social  engineering;  as  a  human  attempt  to  con- 
serve values  and  eliminate  friction  and  preclude 
waste  in  the  process  of  satisfying  human  wants.  That 
part  of  the  whole  process  of  social  engineering 
which  has  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  human  rela- 
tions and  of  human  conduct  through  applying  to 
men  the  force  of  politically  organized  society  is 
the  domain  of  law. 

In  this  process,  on  the  one  hand,  the  legal  order 
deals  with  controversies  between  individuals.  Where 
their  claims  or  wants  or  desires  overlap  it  seeks  to 
harmonize  and  reconcile  those  claims  or  wants  or 
desires  by  a  system  of  rules  and  principles  admin- 
istered in  tribunals.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  to 
deal  with  certain  acts  or  courses  of  conduct  which 
run  counter  to  the  interests  involved  in  the  existence 
and  functioning  of  civilized  society.  Civilized  so- 
ciety rests  upon  the  general  security,  including  the 
general  safety,  the  general  health,  peace  and  good 
order,  and  the  security  of  the  economic  order.  It  is 
maintained  through  social  institutions,  domestic,  re- 
ligious and  political.  It  involves  a  moral  life  and 
hence  calls  for  protection  of  the  general  morals.  In 
a  crowded  world  it  presupposes  conservation  of  so- 
cial resources.  It  is  a  society  of  individual  human 
beings  and  hence  its  proper  functioning  presupposes 
the  moral  and  social  life  of  each  individual  therein, 
according  to  its  standards.  These  social  interests, 
as  they  may  be  called,  namely,  the  general  security, 
the  security  of  social  institutions,  the  general  morals, 
the  conservation  of  social  resources,  and  the  individ- 
ual moral  or  social  life,  are  threatened  by  the  anti- 
social acts  or  anti-social  conduct  or  even  anti-social 
mode  of  life  of  particular  individuals.  To  restrain 
these  persons,  to  deter  others  who  might  follow 
their  example,  to  correct  such  anti-social  mode  of 
life  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  give  effect  to  these 
social  interests,  the  law  imposes  a  system  of  duties 
upon  all  persons  in  society,  enforced  through  admin- 
istrative and  police  supervision,  through  prosecution 
and  through  penal  treatment.  The  part  of  the  legal 
system  that  defines  these  duties  and  prescribes  how 
they  shall  be  enforced  by  means  of  prosecutions 
and  penal  treatment  is  the  criminal  law. 


In  thinking  of  the  legal  order  functionally,  in 
terms  of  engineering,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
legal  rules  in  their  abstract  nature,  but  in  their  con- 
crete workings.  We  are  not  seeking  to  know  what 
the  law  is.  We  seek  to  know  what  the  legal  system 
does  and  how  what  it  does  measures  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ends  for  which  it  is  done.  Hence, 
the  purpose  of  the  law  must  be  before  us  as  a  critique 
of  its  achievements  in  action,  not  some  criterion 
drawn  from  the  law  itself.  When  the  growth  of  a 
city  makes  the  old  mechanical  structures,  set  up  by 
the  engineers  of  the  past,  inadequate  to  the  wants 
or  needs  of  the  present  and  calls  for  newer  and 
larger  and  better  structures  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, we  do  not  judge  the  old  structures  by  their 
conformity  to  some  ideal  plan,  conceived  before  they 
were  built,  but  by  their  results  in  action.  We  do 
not  abuse  the  men  who  devised,  nor  those  who  for 
the  time  being  are  operating  the  old  structures.  We 
set  out  to  plan  and  build  new  and  better  structures. 
No  less  science,  no  less  preliminary  study,  no  less 
thorough  preparation,  no  less  intelligently  directed 
effort  are  required  when  the  growth  of  a  city  calls 
for  new  structures  in  the  way  of  social  engineering. 
In  each  case  the  question  is  one  of  achieving  certain 
practical  ends  in  view  of  the  means  at  hand,  the 
structures  of  the  past,  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineers, 
the  limitations  of  science  and  the  strength  or  feeble- 
ness of  the  public  desire  that  those  ends  be  met.  In 
each  case,  also,  we  must  take  account,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

'  II.       Difficulties  in   Regulation 

DISSATISFACTION  with  the  administration 
of  justice  is  as  old  as  law.  One  of  the 
Greek  Seven  Sages  said  that  "laws  are  like 
spiders'  webs,  wherein  small  flies  are  caught,  while 
the  great  break  through."  In  the  history  of  Anglo- 
American  law,  discontent  has  an  ancient  and  un- 
broken pedigree  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the 
present.  We  must  not  allow  this  perennial  discontent 
with  all  law  to  blind  us  to  serious  and  well-founded 
complaints  as  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  legal 
system  today.  But  it  may  give  us  a  needed  warning 
that  some  discontent  is  unavoidable,  that  we  may 
not  hope  to  obviate  all  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
that  we  must  begin  by,  taking  account  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  because  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  must  always  be  discounted. 

TO  a  certain  extent  legal  rules  must  operate  me- 
chanically and  the  most  important  and  most 
constant  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  law  in  all 
times  grows  out  of  this  circumstance.  A  proper 
balance  between  strict  rule  and  magisterial  discretion 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  science 
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of  law.  1  hroughout  the  history  of  law  men  have  have  been  urged  in  the  present  century  and  a  ten- 
turned  from  an  extreme  of  the  one  to  an  extreme  dency  to  commit  enforcement  of  law  to  administra- 
of  the  other  and  then  back  again  without  being  able  tive  agencies  and  tribunals  has  gone  far.  But  none 
to  attain  a  satisfactory  administration  of  justice  of  them  has  succeeded  in  its  purpose  and  many  of 
through  either.  them  in  action  have  subjected  the  administration  of 
Hence,  the  law  usually  ends  by  adopting  a  third  justice,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  to  influences  de- 
method  of  compromising  between  wide  discretion  structive  of  the  interests  which  law  seeks  to  maintain, 
and  over-minute  law  making.  But,  in  order  to  reach  We  must  recognize  that  this  difficulty  in  justice 
a  middle  ground  between  rule  and  discretion,  some  according  to  law  may  be  minimized,  but  not  wholly 
sacrifice  of  flexibility  of  application  to  individual  obviated.  We  must  make  a  practical  compromise, 
cases  is  necessary.  And  this  sacrifice  cannot  go  far  Experience  has  shown  that  public  opinion  must  af- 
without  a  danger  of  occasional  injustice.  Moreover,  fect  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  rules 
the  slightest  sacrifice,  necessary  as  it  is,  makes  legal  by  which  justice  is  administered,  rather  than  through 
rules  appear  arbitrary  and  brings  the  application  of  direct  pressure  upon  those  who  apply  them.  Inter- 
them  more  or  less  into  conflict  with  the  moral  ideas  ference  with  the  uniform  and  scientific  application 
of  individual  citizens.  Whenever,  in  a  complex  and  °f  them,  when  actual  controversies  arise,  introduces 
crowded  society  containing  heterogeneous  elements,  elements  of  uncertainty,  caprice  and  deference  to 
groups  and  classes  and  interests  have  conflicting  ideas  aggressive  interests  which  defeat  the  general  se- 
of  justice  this  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  curity.  But  if  public  opinion  affects  tribunals  through 
become  acute.  The  individual  citizen  looks  only  the  rules  by  which  they  decide,  as  these  rules,  once 
at  single  cases  and  measures  them  by  his  individual  established,  stand  till  abrogated  or  altered,  it  fol- 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  courts  must  look  at  l°ws  that  the  law  will  not  respond  quickly  to  new 
cases  by  types  or  classes  and  must  measure  them  by  conditions.  It  will  not  change  until  ill  effects  are  felt, 
what  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  an  artificial  stand-  often  not  until  they  are  felt  acutely.  The  economic 
ard.  If  discretion  is  given  the  judge,  his  exercise  of  or  political  or  moral  change  must  come  first.  While 
it  may  reflect  the  view  of  the  element  of  society  it  is  coming  and  until  it  is  so  definite  and  complete 
from  which  he  comes  or  with  which  he  associates.  as  to  affect  the  law  and  formulate  itself  therein,  a 
If  his  hands  are  tied  by  law  he  may  be  forced  to  divergence  between  law  and  a  growing  public  opin- 
apply  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  past  as  formulated  in  i°n  is  likely  to  be  acute  and  to  create  much  dissatis- 
common  law  and  legislation.  In  either  event  there  faction.  We  must  pay  this  price  for  the  certainty 
are  many  chances  that  judicial  standards  and  the  a"d  uniformity  demanded  by  the  general  security, 
ethical  standards  of  individual  critics  will  diverge.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  consciousness  of  this 
Herein  lies  a  fruitful  cause  of  popular  dissatisfac-  inherent  difficulty  easily  leads  lawyers  to  neglect  the 
tion  with  the  administration  of  justice.  importance  of  reducing  this  difference  in  rate  of 

growth  between  law  and  public  opinion  so  far  as 

possible. 

SO  far  as  they  are  formulations  of  public  opinion, 

legal  rules  cannot  exist  until  public  opinion  has  AW  mvolves  restraint  and  regulation  with  the 

become  fixed  and  settled,   and  cannot  well  change  ^sheriff  and  his  posse  or  the  police  force  in  the 

until  public  opinion  has  definitely  changed.     It  fol-  ba?kground  to   enforce   it..     As   a   society  becomes 

lows  that  law  is  likely  to  lag  somewhat  behind  public  more  comPlex>  as  *  carries  further  the  division  of 

opinion  whenever  the  latter  is  active  and  growing  labor'  as  lt  becomes  more  crowded  and  more  diversi- 

Many  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  fied  in  race  and  in  habits  of  life  and  thought,  the 

make  the  law  more  immediately  sensitive  and  respon-  'amount  of  restraint  and   regulation  must  increase 

sive  to  public  opinion.     Some  of  these  are  frequent  en°rmously.     But  however  necessary  and  salutary 

and  copious  legislation  upon  legal  subjects;  deprofes-  thls  restra'nt,  men  have  never  been  reconciled  to  it 

sionalizing  the  practice  of  law  by  opening  it  to  all,  entirely:  and  m°st  American  communities  are  still 

regardless  of  education  and  special  training;  putting  s?  close  to  the  frontier  that  pioneer  hostility  toward 

of  the  courts  into  politics  through  making  judges  discipline,  good  order  and  obedience  is  still  often 

elective   for   short   terms ;   conferring  wide   powers  a  Iatent  instinct  in  the  better  class  of  citizens, 
upon  juries  at  the  expense  of  courts;  setting  up  of 

administrative  tribunals  with  large  jurisdiction  to  be  HpHERE  are  certain  limitations  inherent  in  the 
exercised  in  a  non-technical  fashion  and  recall  of  -^  administration  of  justice  through  legal  machin- 
judges  or  of  judicial  decisions.  The  first  four  of  ery — at  least  through  any  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
these  expedients  were  tried  in  the  fore  part  of  the  edge — which  prevent  the  law  from  securing  all  in- 
last  century  and  many  jurisdictions  carried  some,  terests  which  ethical  considerations  or  social  ideals 
or  even  all,  of  them  to  extremes.  The  last  three  indicate  as  proper  or  even  desirable  to  be  secured. 
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Five  such  limitations  are  of  much  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  criminal  law.     These  are : 

1 i )  Difficulties  involved  in  ascertainment  of  the 
facts  to  which  legal  rules  are  to  be  applied,  so  that, 
especially  in  certain  types  of  cases,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  offender  or  there  is  danger  of  convict- 
ing the  innocent ; 

(2)  The  intangibleness  of  certain  duties  which 
morally  are  of  much  moment  but  legally  defy  en- 
forcement, as,  for  instance,  many  duties  involved  in 
the   family  relation,   to  which  courts   of  domestic 
relations  or  juvenile  courts  seek  to  give  effect; 

(3)  The  subtlety  of  certain  modes  of  inflicting 
injury  and  modes  of  infringing  upon  important  in- 
terests which  the  legal  order  would  be  glad  to  secure 
effectively  if  it  might; 

(4)  The  inapplicability  of  the  legal  machinery  of 
rule  and  sanction  to  many  human  relations  and  to 
some  serious  wrongs,  and 

(5)  The  necessity  of  relying  upon  individuals  to 
set  the  law  in  motion. 

Three  of  the  limitations  just  enumerated  call  for 
some  notice.  Intrigue  may  seriously  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  household.  The  subtle  methods  by  which 
grievous  wrongs  may  be  done  in  this  way  have  been 
the  theme  of  playwright  and  novelist  for  genera- 
tions. One  court,  indeed,  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  enjoining  a  defendant  from  flirting  with  a  plain- 
tiff's wife.  But  the  futility  of  legal  interference  in 
such  cases  is  obvious  and  is  generally  recognized. 
In  no  other  cases  is  self-redress  so  persistently  re- 
sorted to  nor  so  commonly  approved  by  the  public. 
Again,  many  cases  are  too  small  for  the  ponderous 
machinery  of  prosecution  and  yet  may  involve  un- 
doubted and  serious  wrongs  to  individuals.  How 
to  deal  with  the  small  annoyances  and  neighborhood 
quarrels  and  petty  depredations  and  small-scale 
predatory  activities  which  irritate  the  mass  of  an 
urban  population,  but  do  not  seem  to  involve  enough 
to  justify  the  expensive  process  of  the  law,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  problems  of  the  legal  order 
in  the  modern  city.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must 
make  a  practical  compromise  and,  whatever  the  com-, 
promise,  many  will  needs  be  dissatisfied. 

Finally,  to  a  large  extent  law  depends  for  its 
enforcement  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  identify 
social  interests  with  individual  interests  and  can  give 
rise  to  or  rely  upon  individual  desire  to  enforce  its 
rules.  In  criminal  law  the  desire  of  the  offender  to 
escape  and  the  desire  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
that  he  escape  are  strong  and  active.  Unless  the 
desires  of  other  individuals  may  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  law,  administrative  machinery  is  likely 
to  fall  into  an  easy-going  routine,  readily  manipu- 
lated in  the  interest  of  offenders,  and  the  law  in  the 
books  to  become  wholly  academic  while  something 
quite  different  obtains  in  action. 


111.      Inherent  Difficulties 

HISTORICALLY,  one  of  the  origins  of  crimi- 
nal law  is  in  summary  community  self-help, 
in  offhand  public  vengeance  by  a  more  or 
less  orderly  mob.  Regulation  of  this  public  ven- 
geance, giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  orderly  lynch  law,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  criminal  law.  The 
spirit  which  gave  rise  to  this  institution  of  summary 
mob-self-help  in  primitive  society  is  still  active.  It 
has  its  roots  in  a  deep-seated  instinct  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. Moralists  and  sociologists  no  longer  regard 
revenge  or  satisfaction  of  a  desire  for  vengeance  as 
a  legitimate  end  of  penal  treatment.  But  jurists  are 
not  agreed.  Many  insist  upon  the  retributive  theory 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  Anglo-American  law- 
yers commonly  regard  satisfaction  of  public  desire 
for  vengeance  as  both  a  legitimate  and  a  practically 
necessary  end.  This  disagreement  is  reflected  in  all 
our  criminal  legislation.  Statutes  enacted  at  differ- 
ent times  proceed  upon  different  theories.  Indeed, 
the  usual  course  is  that  adherents  of  one  theory  of 
penal  treatment  will  procure  one  measure  and  adher- 
ents of  a  different  theory  another  from  law-makers 
who  have  no  theory  of  their  own.  For  nothing  is 
done  with  so  little  of  scientific  or  orderly  method  as 
the  legislative  making  of  laws. 

Administration  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  fun- 
damental conflict  with  respect  to  aims  and  purposes, 
which  pervades  our  penal  legislation.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  conflicting  theories  are  also  at  work- 
in  administration.  One  magistrate  paroles  freely. 
Another  may  condemn  the  system  of  parole.  One 
executive  pardons  freely,  another  not  at  all.  One 
jury  is  stern  and,  as  like  as  not,  acts  upon  the  revenge 
theory.  Another  jury  is  soft-hearted.  One  judge 
is  systematically  severe  and  holds  that  crime  must 
inevitably  be  followed  by  retribution,  another  is 
systematically  lenient,  and  many  others  have  no  sys- 
tems or  policy  whatever.  Thus,  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  all  agreed,  nor  are  we  ourselves  agreed  in 
all  our  moods,  infects  both  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration with  uncertainty,  inconsistency  and,  in  conse- 
quence, inefficiency.  All  attempts  to  better-  this  situ- 
ation must  reckon  with  a  deep-seated,  popular  desire 
for  vengeance  in  crimes  appealing  to  the  emotions 
or  in  times  when  crimes  against  the  general  security 
are  numerous.  Lawyers  know  well  that  the  average 
client  is  apt  to  be  eager  to  begin  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. He  is  not  satisfied  to  sue  civilly  and  obtain 
compensation  for  an  injury.  He  insists  upon  some- 
thing that  will  hurt  the  wrongdoer,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  liberally  to  that  end.  It  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  eliminate  the  revenge  element  from  the  civil  side 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  traces  still  remain  there.  On 
the  criminal  side  this  element  is  still  vigorous  The 
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general  security  requires  us  to  repress  self-help,  espe- 
cially mob  or  mass  self-help.  Also,  we  must  strive 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community.  These  considerations  constrain  us  to 
keep  many  things  in  the  criminal  law  which  are 
purely  retributive  and  thus  serve  to  preserve  a  con- 
dition of  fundamental  conflict  between  different  parts 
of  the  system.  Undoubtedly,  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration should  reflect  the  sober  views  of  the  com- 
munity, not  its  views  when  momentarily  inflamed. 
But  the  sober  views  of  the  average  citizen  are  by 
no  means  so  advanced  on  this  subject  as  to  make  a 
wholly  scientific  system  possible. 

»  •  • 

RIMINAL  law  has  its  origin,  historically,  in 
legal  regulation  of  certain  crude  forms  of  social 
control.  Thus,  it  has  two  sides  from  the  beginning. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  made  up  of  prohibitions  ad- 
dressed to  the  individual  in  order  to  secure  social 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  up  of  limi- 
tations upon  the  magisterial  enforcement  of  these 
prohibitions  in  order  to  secure  the  social  interest  in 
the  individual  life.  In  Anglo-American  criminal 
law,  as  a  result  of  the  contests  between  courts  and 
king  in  seventeenth-century  England,  the  accused 
came  to  be  thought  of  not  as  an  offender  pursued 
by  the  justice  of  society,  but  as  a  presumably  inno- 
cent person  pursued  by  the  potentially  oppressive 
power  of  the  king.  The  common  law,  declared  in 
bills  of  rights,  came  to  be  thought  of  as  standing 
between  the  individual  and  the  state,  and  as  protect- 
ing the  individual  from  oppression  by  the  agents  of 
the  state.  No  efficient  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  a  large  urban  population  is  possible  under 
the  reign  of  such  a  theory.  But  we  have  abandoned 
it  in  places  only.  Despite  an  obvious  reaction,  it 
still  determines  many  features  of  American  criminal 
prosecution.  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  but  a  historical  form  of  one  of  the  two  elements 
of  which  criminal  law  is  made  up. 

/^RIMINAL  law  has  a  much  closer  connection 
^^  with  politics  than  the  civil  side  of  the  law,  and 
this  operates  to  its  disadvantage,  particularly  in 
respect  of  administration.  There  is  relatively  little 
danger  of  oppression  through  civil  litigation.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  constant  fear  of  op- 
pression through  the  criminal  law.  Drastic  enforce- 
ment of  severe  penal  laws  has  been  employed  notori- 
ously to  keep  a  people  or  a  class  in  subjection.  Not 
only  is  one  class  suspicious  of  attempts  by  another 
to  force  its  ideas  upon  the  community  under  penalty 
of  prosecution,  but  the  power  of  a  majority,  or  even 
a  plurality,  to  visit  with  punishment  practices  which 
a  strong  minority  considers  in  no  way  objectionable 
is  liable  to  abuse.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  used, 


this  power  puts  a  strain  upon  criminal  law  and  ad- 
ministration. Also  criminal  prosecutions  are  pos- 
sible weapons  of  offense  and  defense  in  class  and 
industrial  conflicts.  Hence,  suspicion  arises  that  one 
side  or  the  other  may  get  an  advantage  through 
abuse  of  the  prosecuting  machinery,  giving  rise  to 
political  struggles  to  get  control  of  that  machinery. 
Thus,  considerations  of  efficient  securing  of  social 
interests  are  pushed  into  the  background  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  prosecutions  are  conducted  be- 
comes political.  In  practice  the  result  is,  when  the 
public  conscience  is  active  or  public  indignation  is 
roused,  to  be  spectacular  at  the  expense  of  efficiency. 
When  the  public  conscience  is  sluggish  and  public 
attention  is  focused  elsewhere,  the  temptation  is  to 
be  lax  for  fear  of  offending  dominant  or  militant 
political  groups. 

ON  the  civil  side  of  the  law  the  modes  of  enforce- 
ment have  become  very  efficacious.  If  A  dis- 
possesses B  of  land  the  sheriff  may  put  A  out  and 
B  back  in  possession.  If  A  dispossesses  B  of  a  chat- 
tel, the  sheriff  may  take  it  from  A  and  give  it  back 
to  B.  If  A  does  not  convey  to  B  as  he  promised,  an 
officer  of  the  court  may  make  a  deed  to  which  the 
law  gives  the  effect  of  the  promised  conveyance. 
If  A  does  not  pay  a  debt  he  owes  B,  the  sheriff  may 
sell  A's  goods  and  pay  B  out  of  the  proceeds.  No 
such  thoroughgoing  remedies  are  available  in  crim- 
inal law.  To  guard  against  further  harm  from  a 
particular  offender  and  to  guard  against  others  who 
might  repeat  the  offense,  society  relies  upon  fear  as 
a  deterrent.  But  the  system  of  protecting  society 
by  creating  a  general  fear  of  punishment  encounters 
two  inherent  difficulties.  ( i )  Experience  has  shown 
that  fear  is  never  a  complete  deterrent.  The  ven- 
turesome will  believe  they  can  escape.  The  fearless 
will  be  indifferent  whether  they  escape.  The  crafty 
will  believe  they  can  evade,  and  enough  will  succeed 
to  encourage  others.  (2)  Threats  of  punishment  are 
often  likely  to  defeat  themselves.  The  zeal  of  law- 
makers frequently  imposes  penalties  to  which  juries 
will  not  agree  that  offenders  should  be  subjected. 
Our  criminal  procedure  still  suffers  from  the  astute- 
ness of  judges  in  the  past  to  avoid  convictions  at  a 
time  when  all  felonies  were  punishable  with  death. 
However  efficient  the  administration  of  criminal  law, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  this 
inherent  difficulty. 

IV.      The  New  Demands  Upon  Law 

LVW,  -it  has  been  said,  "is  but  the  skeleton  of 
social  order."    It  must  be  "clothed  upon  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  morality."     In  a  time 
of  unrest  and  doubt  as  to  the  very  foundations  of 
belief  and  of  conduct,  when  absolute  theories  of 
morals  and  supernatural  sanctions  have  much  less 
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hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  than  when  our 
institutions  were  formative,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
conscience  and  individual  responsibility  are  relaxed, 
law  is  strained  to  do  double  duty  and  much  more  is 
expected  of  it  than  in  a  time  when  morals  as  a 
regulating  agency  were  more  efficacious.  In  an  era 
of  secularization  in  which  the  law  is  looked  to  for 
much  that  was  formerly  conceived  of  as  in  the 
domain  of  the  church  and  the  home,  in  an  urban,  in- 
dustrial society  in  which,  for  example,  truancy  and 
incorrigibility  of  children  may  be  matters  for  a  court 
rather  than  for  household  discipline,  we  must  expect 
that  the  legal  administration  of  justice  will  be 
affected  sensibly. 

IN  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  simple  program 
of  preserving  the  general  security  in  a  primarily 
rural  agricultural  society,  we  were  wont  to  think  of 
justice  in  terms  of  the  abstract  claims  of  abstract 
human  beings.  Today  emphasis  is  put  rather  upon 
concrete  justice  in  the  individual  case.  We  are  not 
so  ready  to  admit,  as  an  excuse  for  failure  of  justice 
in  particular  cases,  that  "John  Doe  must  suffer  for 
the  commonwealth's  sake."  Features  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  which  hitherto  were  regarded 
patiently  are  spoken  of  now  with  impatience  in  a 
community  in  which  conservation  of  time  and  effort 
has  become  important  and  men  have  learned  from 
modern  business  and  industrial  engineering  to  think 
in  terms  of  results.  The  lawyer  has  been  trained 
to  think  of  the  general  or  average  result  reached  in 
a  type  or  class  of  cases,  and  the  demand  of  the 
present  century  for  results  in  individual  cases  con- 
flicts with  his  traditional  ideas.  Adjustment  of 
legal  thinking  and  judicial  methods  to  this  demand 
for  concrete  justice — to  a  large  extent  a  legitimate 
demand  in  the  conditions  of  today — must  go  for- 
ward slowly  in  the  nature  of  things  and  will  long 
contribute  to  an  unsatisfactory  administration  of 
law  in  certain  types  of  case  in  which  the  demand  is 
particularly  insistent  and  the  legal  tradition  is  spe- 
cially averse  thereto. 

The  Demand  for  Individualization 

NE  of  the  most  insistent  demands  of  today  is  for 
individualization  of  criminal  justice;  for  a  crimi- 
nal justice  that  will  not  turn  recidivists  through  the 
mill  of  justice  periodically  at  regular  intervals  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  divert  the  youthful  occasional 
offender  into  a  habitual  criminal  by  treating  the 
crime,  in  his  person,  rather  than  the  criminal.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  hostile  to  individualization 
and  to  administrative  discretion,  which  is  the  chief 
agency  of  individualization,  seeking  to  reduce  the 
whole  administration  of  justice  to  abstractly  just, 
formal,  rigid  rules,  mechanically  administered.  This 


was  true  the  world  over.  It  was  specially  true,  and 
true  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  in  America  because 
of  the  political  ideas  of  the  Puritan,  who  believed 
men  should  be  "with  one  another,  not  over  one  an- 
other," of  politico-legal  ideas  that  grew  out  of  con- 
tests between  courts  and  crown  in  seventeenth-cen- 
tury England,  of  experience  of  the  American  col- 
onists with  executive  and  legislative  justice,  and  of 
pioneer  jealousy  of  administrative  and  governmental 
action.  Hence,  we  got  rigid,  detailed  procedure  and 
hard-and-fast  schemes  of  penal  treatment,  lest  prose- 
cutor or  court  or  prison  authorities  do  something 
spontaneously  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  a  particu- 
lar case. 

V.  Changed  Ideas  as  to  the  End  of  Criminal  Law 
UR  traditional  criminal  law  thinks  -of  the  of- 
fender  as  a  free  moral  agent  who,  having  be- 
fore him  the  choice  whether  to  do  right  or  wrong, 
intentionally  chose  to  do  wrong.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  we  believed  that  justice  consisted  in  imposing 
upon  this  wilful  wrongdoer  a  penalty  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  his  crime.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
treatment  of  this  offender,  but  of  the  exact  retribu- 
tion appropriate  to  his  crime.  We  know  today  that 
the  matter  is  much  more  complicated  than  this  simple 
theory  assumes.  We  know  that  criminals  must  be 
classified  as  well  as  crimes.  We  know  that  the  old 
analysis  of  act  and  intent  can  stand  only  as  an  arti- 
ficial legal  analysis  and  that  the  mental  element  in 
crime  presents  a  series  of  difficult  problems.  We 
recognize  that,  in  order  to  deal  with  crime  in  an 
intelligent  and  practical  manner,  we  must  give  up 
the  retributive  theory.  But  this  means  that  we  must 
largely  make  over  our  whole  criminal  law,  which 
was  rebuilt  around  that  theory  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, and  that  work  is  going  on  slowly  all  over  the 
world.  We  shall  not  achieve  lasting  results  either 
by  some  analytical  scheme  or  rigid  system  worked 
out  logically  in  libraries  on  the  sole  basis  of  books 
and  law  reports,  as  some  lawyers  seem  to  hope,  nor 
by  abandoning  the  experience  of  the  past,  preserved 
in  the  law  reports,  and  turning  exclusively  to  admin- 
istrative, non-legal,  expert  agencies,  which  is  the 
hope  of  many  laymen.  Pending  this  making  over 
of  criminal  law  we  must  expect  that  many  features 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  will  remain 
unsatisfactory. 

TODAY  we  feel  that  when  the  law  confers  or 
exercises  a  power  of  control,  the  legal  order 
should  safeguard  the  human  existence  of  the  person 
controlled.  Thus,  the  old-time  sea  law,  with  its 
absolute  power  of  the  master  over  the  sailor,  de- 
scribed in  action  by  Dana  in  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,  the  old-time  ignominious  punishments  that 
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treated  the  human  offender  like  a  brute,  that  did  not 
save  his  human  dignity — all  such  things  have  been 
disappearing  as  we  come  to  take  account  of  the  so- 
cial interest  in  the  individual  human  life  and  to 
weigh  that  interest  against  the  social  interest  in  the 
general  security  on  which  the  last  century  insisted  so 
exclusively. 

This  feeling  for  the  human  dignity,  the  human 
life  of  the  offender  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
feeling  for  abstract  individual  liberty  and  consequent 
system  of  checks  upon  prosecution,  and  safeguards 
of  accused  persons  and  loopholes  for  escape  which 
developed  in  Anglo-American  criminal  law  for  his- 
torical reasons  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Until  it  crystallizes  in  well-settled 
and  well-understood  legal  and  administrative  poli- 
cies, until  proper  compromises  between  the  interest 
in  the  individual  human  life  and  the  general  security, 
security  of  social  institutions  and  general  morals  are 
worked  out  at  many  points,  there  is  likely  to  be  vacil- 
lation, uncertainty  and  inefficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice.  This  will  be  true  especially 
at-the  two  extremes  of  a  prosecution — the  beginning 
in  police  discretion  when  an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  end  in  penal  treatment  of  the  con- 
victed offender. 

Cleveland  has  seen,  in  somewhat  acute  form,  a 
phenomenon  that,  is  to  be  seen  in  criminal  justice 
throughout  the  world  and  is  merely  an  incident  of 
changing  ideas  as  to  what  we  are  doing  through  the 
criminal  law  and  why  we  are  doing  it.  The  effect 
in  unsettling  the  administration  of  criminal  law  is 
unfortunate.  Discontent  with  the  results  of  some  of 
the  newer  methods  of  penal  treatment  is  not  unlikely 
to  lead  to  temporary  reaction  to  older  methods 
which  will  but  aggravate  the  difficulty.  Partly  these 
newer  methods  and  their  results  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented.  Partly  results  which  are 
justly  objected  to  are  due  to  the  inevitable,  crude 
fumblings  involved  in  all  application  of  new  meth- 
ods. Naturally  the  public  is  impatient.  But  we 
can  no  more  return  to  the  old  methods  than  we  can 
return  to  horse-cars  or  ox-teams  or  flails  or  sickles. 
We  must  go  forward  scientifically  and  not  vacillate 
between  extreme  experiments  along  new  lines  and 


reactionary  reversions  to  methods  that  belong  wholly 
to  the  past. 

Medical  science  has  all  but  undergone  a  rebirth 
within  a  generation.  Within  a  generation  psychology 
has  risen  to  a  practical  science  of  the  first  importance 
with  far-reaching  applications  on  every  side.  Psycho- 
pathology  has  overturned  much  that  the  criminal  law 
of  the  past  had  built  upon.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
theory  of  our  orthodox  criminal  law  has  gone  down 
before  modern  psychology  and  psychopathology.  The 
results  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt.  One  result  is  a 
just  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion with  what  they  observe  in  judicial  administration 
of  justice  and  legal  treatment  of  criminals.  In  pre- 
vention, in  criminal  investigation  as  a  preliminary  to 
prosecution,  in  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  and  in 
penal  treatment  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
physician  and  psychologist  and  psychopathologist. 
But  during  the  period  Of  transition  in  which  we  are 
learning  it  and  are  learning  how  to  use  it  there  will 
be  much  experimenting  and  some  fumbling  and  much 
dissatisfaction. 

As  a  result  of  the  several  causes  suggested  above, 
the  criminal  law  of  today,  throughout  the  world,  is 
made  up,  more  or  less,  of  successive  strata  of  rules, 
institutions,  traditional  modes  of  thought  and  legis- 
lative provisions  representing  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  of  the  end  of  criminal  law,  the  purpose 
of  penal  treatment  and  the  nature  of  crime.  This 
is  true  especially  in  Anglo-American  criminal  law. 
With  us  all  stages  of  development  and  all  theories 
and  all  manner  of  combinations  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  rules  and  doctrines,  which  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  administer.  Indeed  all,  or  many, 
of  them  may  be  represented  in  legislative  acts  bear- 
ing the  same  date. 

Unfortunately,  criminal  law  never  attained  the 
systematic  perfection  that  marks  the  civil  side  of  the 
law  in  Roman  law  and  is  beginning  to  be  found  on 
the  civil  side  of  Anglo-American  law.  Until  the 
criminal  law  is  studied  as  zealously  and  scientifically 
and  is  regarded  by  teachers,  students,  lawyers  and 
judges  as  being  as  worthy  of  their  best  and  most 
intelligent  efforts,  as  is  the  civil  side  of  the  law,  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  will  continue  to 
fall  short  of  public  expectation. 


(In  the  second  and  concluding  instalment,  to  be  published  next  month, 
Professor  Pound  will  discuss  the  origins  of  American  criminal  procedure, 
American  difficulties  and  the  way  out. — EDITOR.,) 
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By  the  auihor  of  "Four  Years  in  the  Underbrush"* 


N  entering  a  tenement  I  would  hunt 
up  the  janitor. 

"How  are  you,  janitor?"  I  would 
greet,  and  the  rougher  and  more  dis- 
hevelled the  woman  the  more  cour- 
teously sympathetic  I  would  make 
my  tone.  "I'm  your  inspector  and 
have  come  to  go  through  your 
house."  Invariably  on  this 
announcement  an  expression 
of  concern,  sometimes 
amounting  to  consternation, 
would  flash  into  her  face'. 
Then  always  hastily  I 
would  add:  "I'm  calling 
on  all  the  dogs  in  your  house. 
How  many  are  there?" 

"Oh,  dogs!"  she  would 
exclaim,  and  the  troubled  ex- 
pression would  be  wiped  off 
by  a  look  of  relief,  some- 
times by  a  smile. 

Jist  dogs !  Once  past  the 
janitor  and  provided  with 
the  number  and  location  of 
all  the  dogs  in  her  house  I 
made  my  way,  knocking  at 
the  doors  behind  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  dog. 

"How  do  you  do?  I'm 
your  inspector,"  I  would 
greet  the  person  opening  the 
door.  "I'm  calling  on  your 
dog." 

As  with  the  janitor  this 
statement  of  my  business  produced  a  reaction  pleas- 
ing enough  to  put  the  person,  usually  the  woman 
head  of  the  family,  in  a  good  humor.  Almost  in- 
variably she  invited  me  in  to  rest  or  wait  while  she 
rummaged  through  various  boxes  and  tin  cans, 
searching  for  her  dog's  license. 

Thus  journeying  I  met  many  dog  heroes.  Among 
them  was  Buster.  Out  walking  at  his  master's  heels 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  chanced  to  be  passing 
at  the  instant  that  a  two-year-old  child,  having 
climbed  on  top  of  the  one  plank  wall  separating  the 
island  of  Manhattan  from  the  waters  of  the  East 
River,  fell  in. 

"Right  in  after  it  went  Buster,  quicker'n  a  wink," 
his  master,  a  little  old  cripple,  told  me  when  I  paid 
my  first  call  on  this  hero.  "I'd  taught  'im  to  jump 

*A  chapter  published  in  advance  by  permission    of    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
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"I'm  calling  on  all  the  dogs  in  your  house." 


the  river  after  sticks.  I  guess  when  he  heard 
that  baby's  splash  he  thought  it  was  a  stick.  He 
was  right  there  when  she  comes  up,  an'  got  his  teeth 
tangled  in  her  skirts  somehow.  The  way  he  paddled 
with  those  front  paws  of  his'n.  He  kept  his  grip 
till  they  could  get  a  boat  to  'im  and  take  the  baby. 
Then  Buster  swum  back  to  shore.  He  was  that  far 
gone  I  had  to  help  'im  land." 

While  listening  to  the  old 
man  I  was  seated  in  his  shop 
in  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  dilapidated 
tenements  in  my  district.  Be- 
sides being  the  janitor  of  the 
tenement  he  was  a  mender  of 
pots,  pans,  and  all  things  of 
metal.  The  corners  of  his 
shop  were  heaped  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  metal 
articles,  most  of  them  of 
brass,  copper,  or  wrought 
iron. 

"I  mends  'em  and  brushes 
'em  up  a  bit  when  work  is 
slack,"    he    explained,    while 
tinkering  an  old  brass  kettle, 
mending    a    leak    near    the 
gracefully  curved  spout.  "It's 
surprisin'     the     price     some 
people  will  pay  for  that  old 
junk  when  I  rubs  it  up  a  bit. 
"Don't   need   to   have   no 
clock   down   here,"    the   old 
man  went  on,  enjoying  my  in- 
Ten  o'clock,  twelve,  three  and 
Them's  the  times 


terest  in  his  dog. 

six,  sharp,  Buster  comes  for  me. 

my  wife  takes  her  medicine — she's  bed-rid,  been  like 

that  twenty  years.    I  used  to  try  teasin'  Buster,  make 

like  I  didn't  hear  'im  bark.     He  caught  on.     Now 

he  just  puts  his  head  in  that  door  and  barks  onct 

and  back  he  trots.    He  knows  that's  his  job,  I  guess." 

"His  job?"  I  questioned,  not  understanding  the 
tinker's  reference. 

Having  finished  mending  the  kettle  he  put  it  to 
one  side  and  took  up  a  grinning  black  face — part 
of  an  old  wrought-iron  fire-dog. 

"Takin'  care  of  my  wife.  She  can't  move  nothin' 
but  her  hands,  an'  not  them  real  well.  I  props  'er 
up  in  bed  mornin's  and  gives  'er  'er  breakfast.  Bus- 
ter does  the  rest — gets  the  comb  and  brush  for  'er, 
and  puts  'em  back  on  the  table." 
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He's     somewhere     in 


Having  found  a  screw  to  his  liking  he  held  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  while  he  scraped  the  hole  with  a  bit 
of  wire. 

"Italian  woman  and  her  daughter — they  been 
livin'  on  our  top  floor  near  thirty  year — is  the  onliest 
ones  Buster  will  let  cross  that  door-sill  whilst  I'm 
out.  The  postman—  "  he  chuckled  as  he  fitted  the 
screw  in  the  hole.  "Buster  hears  'is  whistle  and 
meets  'im  at  the  door  and  takes  the  letters.  Julie, 
my  wife,  says  he  knows  when  there's  a  letter  from 
Jack." 

Having  fitted  the  screw  to  the  grinning  face  he 
began  the  work  of  fastening  it  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  fire-dog. 

"Jack's  our  grandson. 
France."  Unconsciously  he 
heaved  a  sigh.  "Soon  as 
Buster  gives  a  letter  from 
him  to  Julie,  without  her 
tellin'  'im  nothin'  he  trots 
down  here  for  me.  He  knows 
I  wants  the  news  quick  as 
the  letter  comes.  Buster 
knows." 

Day  after  day,  winding 
back  and  forth  in  and  out  of 
the  dirty  halls  and  crooked 
stairways  of  the  tenements, 
memories  of  Buster  and  the 
lame  tinker  were  rubbed 
from  my  mind,  until  I  re- 
ceived a  pencil-scrawled  com- 
plaint of  a  dog  that  was  ter- 
rorizing a  neighborhood  on 
Avenue  A. 

When  the  door  of  the  flat 
to  which  I  had  been  ad- 
dressed was  opened  to  me  T 
found  myself  confronted  by 
the  lame  tinker,  with  Buster 
at  his  heels.  Behind  them  in 


"When  he  was  a  pup  she  trained  'im.  He  won't 
touch  nothin'  'thout  it  goes  through  her  hands,  not 
even  from  me.  When  I  goes  to  the  butcher's  and 
buys  'im  a  bone,  he  won't  touch  it  until  she  tells 
'im  to." 

"Tell  the  lady  'bout  the  pile  of  boiled  sponges 
youse  picked  up  in  the  yard,"  the  sick  woman  re- 
minded him. 

"Sure !  I  muster  picked  up  a  hundred,  fust  and 
last,  in  the  yard  between  this  house  and  my  shop. 
You  see  Buster  sleeps  in  my  shop  nights."- 

"Will  a  sponge  boiled  in  oil  really  kill  a  dog?" 
I  asked,  for  I  had  heard  so  often  since  beginning  to 
work  in  the  tenements  that  such  was  the  case. 

"It  does  worse'n  kill  'em,"  Julie  told  me  in  a  pip- 
ing whisper.  "It  makes  'em 
pine  away  and  they  suffer  so, 
howlin',  squirmin'  with  pain, 
until  you're  glad  to  see  'em 
die." 

"You  see  it's  the  sponge 
swellin'  inside  'em,"  the 
tinker  supplemented.  "When 
you  boils  a  sponge  it  natu'ly 
shrivels  up  to  a  hard  knot. 
The  dog  gnaws  it  to  get  the 
oil,  swallows  it.  There  ain't 
nothin'  to  be  done  unless  you 
take  all  'is  insides  out.  We 
lost  four  that  way  before  we 
got  Buster." 

Though  I  received  four 
other  penciled  scrawls  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  I  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  The 
matter  faded  from  my  mind. 
When  I  covered  my  district 
I  turned  about,  and  again 
worked  my  way  uptown. 
When  I  reached  the  tinker's 
address  I  crossed  the  little 
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was  &  mender  of  pots,  pans  and  all   things  of  metal. 


the  duskiness  of  the  room  I  made  out  the  helpless 
figure  of  the  wife,  propped  up  in  bed  and  combing 
her  hair. 

"This  can't  possibly  refer  to  Buster,"  I  told  them, 
as  I  handed  the  scrawl  to  the  old  man. 

"Crooks,"  he  assured  me,  and  having  read  the 
letter  he  passed  it  on  to  his  wife. 

"This  is  the  only  house  in  this  block  that  hasn't 
been  broke  in,"  she  piped,  her  voice  thinned  by 
weakness  and  much  suffering.  "It's  Buster.  Crooks 
can't  git  by  my  dog." 

"It's  a  wonder  they  don't  poison  him,"  I  told 
them,  recalling  the  number  of  dogs  whose  deaths 
their  owners  attributed  to  poison. 

The  old  tinker  glared  up  at  me,  a  shrewd  twinkle 
in  his  old  eyes.  Then  smiling  he  waved  one  hand 
toward  his  wife. 

"It's  her,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle  of  appreciation. 


back  yard  and  stopped  in  the  door  of  his  shop. 

He  was  busy  mending  a  leak  in  an  agate  saucepan. 

"You  see  I'm  back  again,"  I  announced  cheerfully. 
"No  use  asking  if  you  have  renewed  Buster's 
license." 

"Yes.  I  got  it  out,"  he  replied,  and  though  he 
paused  in  his  work  long  enough  to  glance  up  at  me 
he  did  not  smile.  Such  a  different  tinker!  Some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong.  I  glanced  about  the 
little  shop.  The  place  had  been  stripped.  Except 
for  the  saucepan,  a  couple  of  pots,  and  his  tools,  all 
on  the  work-bench  at  his  side,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  trade.  The  heaps  of  old  brass,  copper,  and 
wrought  iron  that  had  filled  all  the  corners  were 
gone. 

"You've  had  a  clearing  out,"  I  said,  letting  him 
see  me  looking  about  the  shop. 

"Thieves,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  colorless  tone. 
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"JIST   DOGS" 


"Broke  in  and  carried  off  everything.  These  are 
new."  He  motioned  to  the  few  tools  beside  him. 

"Where  was  Buster?" 

"I  had  him  killed." 

I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  And  the  tragedy 
of  the  man's  eyes! 

"You  had  Buster  killed !    What  had  he  done  ?" 

"He  hadn't  done  nothin'  but  what  he  had  oughter 
do — what  I'd  taught  'im  to  do."  His  tone  reminded 
me  of  a  dense  fog  so  saturated  with  grayness.  "He 
bit  a  postman." 

Pushing  aside  the  two  pots  I  took  my  seat  on  his 
work-bench. 

"How  did  he  happen  to  bite  the  postman?"  I 
asked,  thinking  it  might  do  him  good  to  talk  his 
trouble  out.  "I  thought  Buster  and  the  postman 
understood  each  other?" 

"He  was  a  new  postman,  one  of  them  fresh  guys. 
Buster  barked  at  'im,  and  Julie  called  to  'im — warned 
'im  that  the  dog  would  bite.  'Stead  of  'im  doin' 
what  he  was  told  he  tried  to  step  in  the  room."  He 
straightened  up  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  pride.  "Bus- 
ter bounced  'im,  'most  tore  his  shirt  offen  'im.  I  wish 
to  God  he'd  a  tore  his  liver  out,  so  I  do." 

"If  he  didn't  draw  blood  why  did  you  have  him 
killed?"  I  demanded  sternly,  for  in  spite  of  my 
sympathy  with  the  old  man  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  dog  hadn't  had  a  square  deal. 

"The  postmaster  wrote  me  a  letter,"  he  answered, 
as  he  fumbled  in  an  old  leather  wallet. 

It  was  on  the  official  paper  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  and  was  signed  by 
the  postmaster  of  New  York  City.  Coldly  official, 
it  informed  the  old  tinker  that  unless  he  got  rid  of 


the  dog  he  would  have  to  get  his  mail  at  the  general 
delivery  window  of  the  general  post  office. 

"I  tried  to  get  'em  to  leave  my  mail  in  the  store 
next  door,  or  with  a  friend  in  the  next  block."  He 
shook  his  head.  "It  was  get  rid  of  Buster  or  go  to 
the  general  post  office."  He  paused,  but  seeing  that 
he  had  more  to  say  I  waited.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Jack's  bein'  somewheres  in  France,  I'd  a  gone 
to  the  general  office.  Jack's  all  we've  got,  an'  it 
didn't  seem  right  we  should  risk  hearin'  from  'im, 
or" — he  paused  and  swallowed  hard — "or  the  gov- 
ernment in  case  anything  happens  to  'im." 

Killing  so  faithful  and  intelligent  a  dog  without 
a  more  serious  attempt  to  placate  the  "fresh  guy" 
seemed  a  dreadful  act.  But  knowing  the  helplessness 
of  the  ignorant  poor  in  New  York  City,  I  realized 
the  injustice  of  finding  fault  with  the  old  tinker. 

Halting  in  the  door  of  the  shop  on  my  way  out 
I  glanced  back  at  its  empty  corners. 

"I  suppose  the  persons  who  wrote  me  those  com- 
plaints against  Buster  did  all  this,"  I  remarked.  "It 
didn't  take  them  long  to  find  out  that  Buster  was 
gone." 

"They  sandbagged  the  woman  on  our  top  floor  the 
night  after  Buster  was  killed." 

Amazed  I  turned  and  stared  at  the  old  tinker. 

"You  don't  mean  the  old  Italian  mother,  who 
was  working  and  saving  to  get  money  to  return  to 
Italy  and  die  in  her  old  home?"  I  finally  ques- 
tioned. 

The  tinker  nodded.  He  was  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pot  preparatory  to  applying  solder.  Jist 
dogs,  I  thought,  as  I  heard  the  rest  of  a  bloody 
story — jist  dogs ! 


"In  this  I  find  solace  .... 

By  PxOBERT  J.  HARRIS 

SHARE  once  with  Time  your  single  slice  of  bread, 
And  Time  remains  by  you  for  board  and  bed; 
But  give  your  all,  Eternity  in  view, 
And  Time  will  get  there  much  ahead  of  you. 

BEFORE  he  goes,  he'll  gather  up  his  gear; 
Nor,  heavy-footed,  trudging  forth  from  here, 
But,  gathering  speed,  shall  leave  you  far  behind, 

Though  you  shall  wish  that  he  had  left 
you  blind. 

WHEN    pious    neighbors     stand     about    your 
grave, 

And  mourn  your  gifts,  which  you  to  others  gave ; 
Be  silent,  Fool,  and,  if  you  can,  be  gay: 
Again  comes  Time,  and  takes  their  all  away. 


The  Railroaders 


"\Vork  Portraits  by  Lewis  ^7.  Hine 


r  I  'HIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  interpreting  the  transportation  -workers  of  the  country  by  the  artist 
•*•  whose  photography  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  understanding  of  social  conditions  in  America. 
Longshoremen  and  seamen,  powerhouse  men  and  postal  workers  will  he  later  subjects  of  Mr.  Hme's 
camera.  The  railroaders  were  snapped  at  their  -work  last  summer  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
At  a  time  -when  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  has  heen  at  stake  in  the  clash  between  the 
railroads  and  the  unions,  they  give  personality  to  the  day's  news. 


THE  ENGINEER 

T^rlEi  monarch  or  tne  rail — throned  in  his  cab.      For  mm  the  railroad  workers  prepare  tne  way.      But  for  him  no 
engines,  no  tracks,  no  trains.       His  is  the  job  of  self-discipline  and  self-control,  for  his  mind  must  be  as  single- 
tracked  as  the  rails  upon  which  be  is  running. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

|"*HE   nuncio  of  the  management  to  the  public  and  the  commander  or  the  men 
in  uniform.     His  responsibility  is  comparable  to  tbat  of  tbe  captain  of  a  snip. 
Suavity  and  courtesy  are  bis  medium  of  exchange. 
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THE  BRAKEMAN 

the  ladder  he  makes  order  of  confusion  and  sees  that  his  freights 
go  down  the  straight  and  narrow  path.      lie  19  the  acrobat  of  the  railroad,  as 
riding  cars  and  swinging  himself  about  are  his  hourly  portion*. 
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THE  LINEMAN 

E  is  the  nerve  doctor 
of  the  road,  making 
perfect  the  radiating  wires 
or  the  signal  centers;  in  this 
•way  keeping  the  -whole 
body  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation in  safety. 


THEJLABORER 

RACKS  are  like  babies,  needing  continual  attention.      Rust  and  dirt  are  track  diseases  to  which  this  man 
must  apply  oily  medicaments  to  make  the  electric  switches  click  into  position  to  prevent   calamity. 
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THE 
SIGNAL  MAINTAINER 

THE  signalmen  keep  the  loco- 


motive   engineers   eyes      on 


the  ball."  \Vithout  this  guide 
to  action,  the  engineer  -would 
he  working  in  the  dark  even 
by  day. 


THE  LEVERMAN 

J-JE  is  the  demi-god  of  the  road  as  he  touches  his  magic  levers,  to  permit  the  trains  to  run  safely  into  the 
terminal*.      Eternal  vigilance  is  his  cost  of  peace  of  mind. 
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THE  PIPE-FITTER 

PHIS  veteran  railroad- 
er is  putting  a  clamp 
on  an  air-brake  Lose.  He 
makes  this  essential  ad- 
justment doubly  sure  and 
is  tbe  bar  between  safety 
and  Kigh  disaster. 


THE  MACHINIST 

{"~)BSCURE  tbougb.  vital,  tbis  man 
sees  to  tbe  adjustment  of  trucks  and 
restoration  or  a  perfect  circumference  to 
flat  wbeels.  He  u  in  very  trutb  a 
wbeelwright. 
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THE 
TRACK -WALKER 

''THE  track-walker 
tranquilly  smokes  his 
pipe  in  the  face  of  danger 
as  lie  walks  the  narrow 
path  and  gives  the  conduc- 
tor courage  to  command 
his  train. 


THE 
AIR-BRAKE  INSPECTOR 

PERILOUS  though  his  inspection 
work  is  he  goes  hlithely  to  his  job 
(rarely  considering  himself),  mak- 
ing trains  of  cars  and  making  light  of 
cares. 
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A        MIGHTY     worker,     whose     face 
snows  the   humor  ana  the  tfrimness 


The  British  Building  Guilds 

An  American  Builder  Discusses  Their  Theories  and  Their  Experience  in  Applying  Them 

BY  ALEXANDER  M.  BING 


[OT  every  social  philosopher  has  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  theories 
to  the  test  by  means  of  a  large 
practical  experiment.  This  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  Guild 
Socialists  of  Great  Britain.  Some 
years  ago  they  expounded  their 
doctrines  in  a  series  of  books  and 
pamphlets.  An  organization  was  formed  to  spread 
the  gospel,  and  a  magazine  published.  Finally  there 
developed  in  England  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  made  possible  the  practical  application 
of  these  theories  in  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  the  country. 

Years  of  war  had  resulted  in  a  European  as  well 
as  in  an  American  shortage  of  houses.  A  fairly 
widespread  desire  for  better  living  had  been  de- 
veloped for  a  considerable  time  even  before  the 
war,  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  social  enthusiasms 
which  followed  its  successful  conclusion  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  world  must  never  return  to  the 
unsocial  conditions  of  the  pre-war  period.  In  the 
field  of  housing  this  passion  for  better  things  took 
definite  form.  The  demand  was  made  that  the 
nation  provide  a  proper  home  for  the  worker's 
family,  especially  for  the  family  of  the  returned 
soldier. 

Contracts  in  Thousands 

A  survey  of  housing  conditions  was  made  and  an 
enormous  building  project  embarked  upon.  It  was 
realized  that  high  costs  would  make  it  impossible 
to  rent  the  new  houses  at  anything  like  pre-war 
prices,  or,  indeed,  at  a  rental  which  the  worker 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pay.  The  Government  de- 
termined to  take  the  loss.  A  small  part  was  to  be 
borne  by  the  local  communities,  the  greater  part  by 
the  central  Government.  At  least  five  hundred 
thousand  houses,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  were 
to  be  built. 

To  carry  out  this  huge  project  it  was  necessary 
that  the  local  councils  award  thousands  of  contracts 
— some  of  them  for  the  construction  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  houses,  others  involving  the  erection  of  hun- 
dreds. At  the  same  time  there  occurred  a  general 
revival  of  the  building  industry,  and  a  labor  shortage 
was  experienced  which  soon  threatened  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Government's  program.  This  was  caused 
in  part  by  the  building  revival,  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  many  building  mechanics  had  drifted  into  other 


industries  during  the  war  and  had  not  gone  back 
to  their  old  trade.  But  in  large  measure  it  was  due 
to  a  phenomenon  of  world-wide  occurrence — a 
marked  labor  inefficiency.  Simultaneously  with  the 
scarcity  of  mechanics  and  their  unwillingness  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  there  developed  among  the  em- 
ployers of  England,  as  well  as  of  America,  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  profiteering.  The  exposures 
of  American  investigating  committees  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  duplicated  in  England  had  simi- 
lar investigations  been  undertaken. 

These  circumstances  gave  their  opportunity  to  the 
small  band  of  enthusiasts  who  desired  to  further  the 
development  of  the  Guild  movement.  If  the  em- 
ployers could  not  get  mechanics  to  build  houses,  and 
they  were  undoubtedly  having  great  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so,  the  unions  in  the  building  industry  demanded 
an  opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  breach.  Inspired 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Guildsmen,  and  especially  by 
the  magnetic  personality  of  S.  G.  Hobson  of  Man- 
chester, an  active  element  in  the  Manchester  Unions 
in  the  early  spring  of  1920  organized  the  Building 
Guild,  Limited,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Hobson,  whose 
books  on  the  Guild  movement  are  too  well  known 
to  need  detailed  reference,  was  chosen  executive 
secretary,  and  has  been  the  dominant  influence  in 
the  Manchester  group.  At  the  same  time  Malcolm 
Sparkes,  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  formation  of  the  Building  Council, 
also  known  as  the  Parliament  of  the  British  Build- 
ing Industry,  was  urging  the  unions  in  and  near  Lon- 
don to  organize  in  a  similar  way.  This  step  was 
taken  shortly  thereafter,  and  recently  these  two 
organizations,  operating  along  similar  lines  and  in- 
fluenced by  similar  ideals,  were  merged  into  a  single 
national  body. 

The  Guild   Philosophy 

The  Guild  movement  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  our  industrial  system  is  utterly  inefficient  and 
unfair.  Not  only  must  the  present  social  order  give 
place  to  a  better  one,  but  the  change  is  imminent,  the 
system  is  crumbling,  and  we  may  be  called  upon 
literally  at  any  moment  to  reconstruct  it.  The 
Guildsmen  believe  that  they  are  "entering  upon  one 
of  the  greatest  tasks  in  history."  They  believe  that 
they  are  not  only  preparing  the  workers  for  their 
duties  in  the  new  order,  but  that  they  are  actually 
setting  up  an  organization  by  means  of  which  the 
transition  is  to  be  peacefully  and  effectively  made. 
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THE  BRITISH  BUILDING  GUILDS 


Their  main  point  of  attack  on  the  pres- 
ent system  is  the  autocratic  management  of 
industry  and  the  institution  of  private  profit. 
They  are  convinced  that  our  industrial  life 
can  be  more  successfully  and  more  effi- 
ciently organized  on  a  democratic  basis. 
They  condemn  private  profit  as  the  moti- 
vating force,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
waste  and  of  the  prevailing  low  state  of  commercial 
morality.  For  the  sordid  and  inadequate  motive  of 
profit  they  would  substitute  the  desire  of  service  to 
the  community.  As  a  corollary,  the  public  should 
know  what  a  service  is  costing. 

"A  Guild  is  a  self-governing  democracy  of  or- 
ganized public  service.  ...  It  boldly  chal- 
lenges the  industrial  traditions  of  a  century  and 
makes  its  appeal  solely  to  the  best  instincts  and  crea- 
tive impulses  of  men.  ...  It  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent plane  from  all  other  industrial  systems, 
whether  controlled  by  the  state,  by  municipalities  or 
by  consumers.  They  are  organizations  of  rights. 
Guilds  are  organizations  of  duties." 

"The  Guildsmen  seek  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
wage  contract,  which  is  based  upon  the  commodity 
valuation  of  labor  and  therefore  excludes  the  social 
value  inherent  in  human  effort."  They  believe  that 
"the  time  is  ripe  for  labor  to  consider  whether  the 
necessary  and  socially  justifiable  resistance  to  wage 
reductions  cannot  be  related  to  the  constructive  pro- 
posals classed  under  the  general  heading  of  indus- 
trial control." 

The  importance  of  proper  organization  has  been 
fully  realized  and  after  the  recent  consolidation  of 
the  London  and  Manchester  groups  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  Their 
report  has  not  yet  been  accepted  and  a  summary  will 
therefore  be  given  of  the  London  "rules." 

To  comply  with  legal  forms,  shares  of  stock 
are  issued.  These  shares  do  not  carry  with  them 
any  private  ownership  of  any  part  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  stockholders  are  representatives 
elected,  one  each,  by  unions  affiliated  with  the  Lon- 
don District  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Operatives  or  by  recognized  groups 
of  workers,  technical  or  otherwise,  in  the  building 
industry.  Each  representative  may  hold  one  share 
of  stock,  and  the  entire  body  of  stockholders  con- 
stitutes the  board  of  directors.  This  board  has  the 
right  to  give  representation  to  any  group  interested 
in  the  building  industry — architects,  clerks,  mana- 
gers or  unions  of  workers  not  affiliated  with  the 
National  Federation,  such  as  the  electricians  who 
were  recently  recognized. 

Elections  of  representatives  and  of  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  are  for  one  year 
only,  with  the  right  of  recall.  The  secre- 
tary, managers  and  other  employes  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  and  are  removable  at 
any  time.  The  board  has  unlimited  power  ^ 


to  fix  the  salaries  of  directors,  officers  or 
managers.     It  is  expressly  provided  that  no 
dividends  are  to  be  declared  on  stock  and 
that  the  surplus  shall  be  used  for  plant  ex- 
?&[          tensions,  to  create  a  reserve   fund,  or  for 
«/     P;v"j-       education  and  research. 

In  addition  to  the  parent  body  there  are 
also  Guild  committees  formed  by  numerous  union 
locals.  These  may  be  united  into  regional  councils 
of  not  less  than  ten  committees.  Local  committees 
have  power  to  enter  into  small  contracts,  regional 
councils  into  contracts  for  any  amount  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  larger  body.  The  central  organiza- 
tion is  responsible  for  policy  and  propaganda,  and 
provides  an  administration  for  buying  and  manage- 
ment which  can  be  used  by  local  committees  in  case 
they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  larger  buying  power  and  greater 
size  will  bring.  But  it  is  the  Guild  Committee 
which  actually  carries  out  the  contracts.  "It  must 
by  its  own  methods  choose  its  general  and  de- 
partmental foreman  and  apply  to  the  best  advantage 
the  funds  under  its  control."  It  employs  the  me- 
chanics and  does  the  construction  work,  but  these 
functions  are  all  exercised  by  it  as  a  subsidiary  part 
of  the  parent  body.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this 
division  of  power  between  the  local  committees,  the 
regional  council,  and  the  central  organization  creates 
a  situation  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  embarrass- 
ment. The  administration  of  a  large  business  is 
greatly  complicated  by  such  a  separation  of  func- 
tions, and  this  feature  of  Guild  organization  is  likely 
to  become  a  source  of  much  future  trouble. 

Guilds  Plus  Unions 

On  the  other  hand,  an  element  of  strength  lies  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Guilds  and  the 
unions.  This  is  most  important  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  the  Guilds  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. The  board  of  directors  is  chosen  by  the  larger 
body  of  trade  unionists.  Foremen  likewise  are 
chosen  by  all  the  members  of  a  craft  rather  than  by 
the  mechanics  on  a  particular  job.  In  this  manner 
a  difficulty  is  avoided  which  has  often  been  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  producers'  cooperatives 
or  self-governing  workshops.  If  the  group  of  work- 
ers engaged  in  a  particular  task  have  in  their  own 
hands  the  election  of  officers  and  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  the  danger  is  very  great  that  elec- 
tions will  be  influenced  by  selfish  considerations  and 
that  jealousy  of  officials  and  internal  controversies 
will  lessen  if  they  do  not  absolutely  destroy  morale 
and  efficiency.  If,  however,  the  direction 
of  affairs  is  determined  by  the  entire  union 
this  danger  is  very  much  reduced.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  entirely  removed,  and  even 
in  the  short  time  of  the  Guilds'  existence 
they  have  not  altogether  been  free  from 
quarrels  of  this  kind.  But  no  serious 
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trouble  has  yet  arisen  from  jealousy  between  factions. 
The  first  Guild  contract  was  awarded  to  the  local 
committee  for,  Bedwelly,  South  Wales.  This  was 
soon  followed  in  October,  1920,  by  contracts  for 
Tredegar  and  Manchester.  The  form  of  contract 
is  interesting.  The  Guild  had  practically  no  capital 
and  could  point  to  no  finished  work  as  proof  of  its 
ability  successfully  to  execute  a  contract.  But  the 
unions  of  the  Manchester  district  were  behind  it, 
and  the  Wholesale  Cooperative  Society,  whose 
executive  officers  were  located  in  Manchester,  came 
to  its  support.  The  Cooperative  rendered  assist- 
ance in  two  ways :  it  became  a  party  to  the  contract 


Continuous  Pay 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  Guild  princi- 
ples is  the  substitution  of  social  value  for  commodity 
value  in  paying  for  the  services  of  labor.  In  order 
to  go  as  far  toward  carrying  out  this  principle  as 
they  deemed  possible  at  the  present  time  the  Guilds 
have  introduced  the  feature  of  continuous  pay.  That 
is  to  say,  if  a  mechanic  commences  work  on  a  particu- 
lar job  he  is  guaranteed  continuous  pay  until  its 
completion,  irrespective  of  'bad  weather  or  shortage 
of  materials.  He  is  also  paid  for  holidays  and  re- 
ceives one  week's  vacation  with  pay  each  year.  This, 
it  is  estimated,  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pay  of 


In  the  Guild's  Work  the  Men  Were  Doing  a  Better  Day's  Job 


and  agreed  with  the  Government  to  supply  all  neces- 
sary materials,  and  its  insurance  society  issued  a 
bond  guaranteeing  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

The  contract  was  for  cost  plus,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
and  materials.  The  Guilds,  in  competition  with 
other  builders,  submitted  their  estimates  of  what  this 
cost  ought  to  be.  To  pay  overhead  expenses  and 
the  upkeep  of  plant  they  were  to  receive  6  per  cent 
of  cost  up  to  this  estimated  amount.  They  were 
also  to  receive  the  additional  sum  of  £40  per  house. 


1 1  per  cent,-  and  the  £40  per  house,  provided  for 
in  the  contract,  is  intended  to  cover  this  extra  cost. 
In  addition  to  the  cost-plus  the  Guilds  are  also  offer- 
ing a  "maximum  sum  contract."  This  involves  a 
guarantee  that  an  "up-set"  price  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. If  savings  are  made  the  Guild  receives  a 
percentage  (not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  50 
per  cent).  One-half  of  the  sum  so  earned  is  placed 
in  a  contingency  fund,  maintained  by  the  central 
body,  one-half  goes  to  the  Guild  Committee  or  Re- 
gional Council.  In  this  way  the  Guildsmen  have 
sought  to  meet  the  objections  which  are  frequently 
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urged  against  "cost-plus"  and  still  avoid  the 
"lump  sum"  contract. 

Up  to  July,  1921,  the  Manchester 
Guild  had  received  ten  contracts  from  pub- 
lic authorities  involving  the  construction  of 
about  one  thousand  houses.  They  were 
also  engaged  on  thirty  small  contracts  from 
private  owners.  The  London  Guild  has  been 
awarded  a  very  large  contract  for  four  hundred 
houses  at  Walthamstow,  London,  together  with  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  Work  is  progressing  on  all  of 
these  projects,  and  some  of  the  houses  have  at  this 
writing  (July,  1921)  been  finished,  but  no  housing 
contract  has  been  completely  executed. 

The  interesting  question,  of  course,  is:  Have 
these  newly  organized  and  democratically  controlled 
bodies  been  able  properly  to  manage  the  operations 
on  which  they  were  engaged?  Have  the  men  re- 
sponded to  the  new  appeal  and  worked  with  a  better 
will  for  their  organization  than  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  do  for  private  contractors?  Under  the  pres- 
*ent  system  a  workman's  efficiency  is  secured  by  fear 
of  discharge.  The  Guilds  have  almost  reversed  this 
process.  They  are  seeking  to  eliminate  this  fear 
entirely  by  providing  continuous  pay.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  retained  the  right  to  dismiss  for  cause, 
but  they  have  made  the  exercise  of  this  right  much 
more  difficult.  And  competition  among  men  in  order 
that  the  most  efficient  and  industrious  may  be  re- 
tained while  the  less  able  or  willing  are  laid  off  has 
been  entirely  abolished. 

A  Better  Day's  Work 

How  have  the  men  responded  to  the  new  con- 
ditions? During  the  past  summer  I  visited  Wal- 
thamstow and  a  number  of  Guild  operations  in 
Manchester.  At  the  same  time  I  inspected  many 
other  buildings  in  the  same  localities  in  the  course 
of  construction  by  private  employers.  On  all  of 
the  Guild  contracts  the  men  were  doing  a  substan- 
tially better  day's  work  than  on  all  but  one  of  the 
operations  of*  private  builders.  Most  of  the  work- 
men spoken  to  were  class  conscious  socialists.  They 
stated  that  they  felt  this  to  be  their  opportunity  to 
get  away  from  the  profits  of  the  private  contractor. 
They  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  working  under  a 
foreman  of  their  own  selection  and  of  the  benefits 
of  continuous  pay.  They  admitted  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  slackness  in  the  men's  work  through- 
out the  trade,  and  said  that  they  would  certainly 
work  harder  for  their  own  organization  than  they 
would  for  the  ordinary  builder.  My  own  impres- 
sion, that  the  Guildsmen,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  doing  a  better  day's  work  than 
their  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  employ  of 
private  contractors,  is  confirmed  by  Ernest 
Selley,  in  an  article  on  The  Working  of 
the  Building  Guilds  in  the  June  (1921) 
number  of  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 


ning. Mr.  Selley  furthermore  quotes  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  the  effect  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Guilds'  work  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  private  contractors. 

An  interesting  test  of  the  new  spirit 
among  the  men  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  Plasterers  were  particularly  hard 
to  get  and  refused  to  work  unless  paid  a  wage 
higher  than  the  union  scale.  At  first  the  London 
Guild  experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  the  pri- 
vate contractors  and,  in  order  to  get  plasterers,  was 
compelled  to  pay  them  extra  compensation.  When 
the  news  of  this  action  spread  among  the  other 
trades  there  was  a  storm  of  protest.  It  was  felt  that 
the  entire  Guild  idea  was  being  jeopardized,  and  the 
strongest  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce  the 
plasterers  to  waive  their  demands  for  extra  com- 
pensation. The  test  was  successfully  met.  The 
plasterers  yielded,  and  the  Guild  got  all  the  men  it 
needed  at  the  regular  union  rates. 

When  comparisons  are  made  between  the  work 
of  the  Guildsmen  and  that  of  other  mechanics  in  the 
building  trade  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  latter's  efficiency  during  the  past  summer  was 
shockingly  low. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  output  of  the  English 
workers,  in  normal  times,  is  less  than  that  of  me- 
chanics in  America,  but  during  1920  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1921  the  efficiency  of  the  British  worker  fell 
to  an  exceptionally  low  point.  It  is  therefore  argued 
that  the  success  of  the  Guilds  under  these  excep- 
tional conditions  may  not  be  duplicated  when  the 
building  industry  is  back  to  normal. 

The  opinion  seemed  generally  to  prevail  last  sum- 
mer that  building  mechanics  were  beginning  to  do  a 
substantially  better  day's  work.  Except  plasterers, 
men  were  becoming  plentiful  and  were  commencing 
to  care  whether  or  not  they  lost  their  jobs.  Their 
efficiency  was  increasing.  With  the  curtailment  of 
the  Government's  housing  program  contractors  felt 
confident  that  all  of  the  trades  would  soon  be  doing 
a  fair  day's  work. 

If  general  efficiency  improves  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  more  difficult  for  the  Guilds  to  make  as 
favorable  a  showing  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  My  own  observation  was  that,  although 
the  Guildsmen  were  undoubtedly  doing  better  than 
their  fellow-craftsmen  in  the  employ  of  private  build- 
ers, yet  their  efficiency  was  not  at  all  striking. 

Even  so,  the  achievement  of  the  Guilds  is  a  re- 
markable one.  In  the  short  space  of  one  year  they 
have  succeeded  in  putting  a  new  and  perhaps  revolu- 
tionary theory  into  practical  operation  on  a 
large  scale.  They  have  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion of  considerable  size  and  are  success- 
fully executing  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  houses.  Their 
building  operations  have  been  efficiently 
managed,  and  the  Guildsmen  have  given  a 
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better  day's  work  than  have  the  men  em- 
ployed by  private  contractors.  This  is  in- 
deed an  accomplishment  of  which  both  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  may  be  proud. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Guilds  have  made 
large  savings  over  their  estimates,  and  that 
their  houses  cost  from  £80  to  £200  less  than 
similar  houses  built  by  private  contractors, 
time  of  this  writing  it  is  very  difficult  accurately  to 
estimate  costs  because  the  building  operations  are 
large  and  are  only  partly  completed.  The  Guild 
has,  however,  made  a  good  showing  and  has  built 
houses  for  substantially  less  than  its  estimates. 

The  private  contractors  are,  of  course,  hostile 
to  their  new  competitors.  They  say  that  the  Guilds 
lack  both  capital  and  managerial  ability,  and  that  too 
many  cooks  will  spoil  the  broth.  They  lay  stress 
upon  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  confusion  of  excess  costs  and  the  unusual  labor 
inefficiency. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  few  years  are 
going  to  be  the  hardest.  The  Government  seems 
determined  to  give  out  no  more  housing  contracts. 
New  work  is  going  to  be  scarce.  It  will  have  to  be 
secured  from  private  sources,  where,  if  the  Guilds 
do  not  encounter  the  prejudice  of  the  owner,  they 
will  surely  have  to  meet  the  ruthless  competition  of 
private  contractors.  In  the  last  few  years  the  costs 
(and  in  some  cases  the  profits)  of  the  contractors 
were  so  great  that  the  Guilds  could  compete  without 
especially  good  management  or  very  great  labor 
efficiency.  In  a  normal  market,  when  most  of  the 
work  will  cease  to  be  cost  plus,  the  Guilds  will  find 
it  much  harder  to  equal  or  improve  upon  the  costs 
of  the  private  contractor.  Especially  hard  to  meet 
will  be  the  competition  of  the  small  builder,  who  is 
his  own  foreman,  who  has  no  overhead  expenses 
and  whose  family  are  frequently  his  principal  em- 
ployes. This  is  the  type  of  man  who  in  normal 
times  builds  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  houses 
in  England  and  in  America,  and  he  is  a  very  hard 
man  with  whom  to  compete. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Guild 
will  encounter  will  arise  in  normal  times  from  the 
pressure  of  Guild  members  for  jobs.  With  a  scarcity 
of  work  those  who  have  enrolled  as  Guild  members 
will  urge  their  claims  for  employment.  But  a  new 
organization  can  procure  only  a  limited  amount  of 
work.  Guild  contracts  today  amount  to  only  one 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  Government- houses.  It 
is  extremely  inefficient  to  employ  on  any  job  more 
men  than  can  work  to  best  advantage.  In  fact,  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  it  is  better  to  have  too 
few  men  than  too  many.  As  a  piece  of  work 
nears  completion  it  is  essential  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men  working  on  it  if  their  ef- 
ficiency is  to  be  maintained.  These  are  facts, 
^he  application  of  which  undoubtedly  pro- 
duces hardship  in  particular  cases,  espe- 


cially when  there  is  not  enough  work  to  go 
around.  But  in  the  long  run  they  result  in 
greater  production  and  reduced  costs,  and 
ultimately  in  a  larger  amount  of  work. 

Can  the  democratically  controlled  officers 
of  the  Guilds  withstand  the  pressure  of 
their  membership  for  jobs?  The  conflict 
between  reasonably  low  labor  costs  and  the  employ- 
ment of  too  many  men  on  a  given  piece  of  work 
constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  difficult  practical 
problem  which  the  Guilds  will  have  to  face  in  the 
next  two  years.  The  necessary  reductions  in  the 
working  force  will  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  in- 
ternal dissensions.  It  will  be  hard  to  convince  the 
rank  and  file  that  such  reductions  are  unavoidable, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  morale  and  low 
labor  costs  in  the  face  of  unemployment. 

Malcolm  Sparkes  of  the  London  Guild,  while 
realizing  that  his  organization  is  still  on  trial,  has 
absolute  confidence  in  its  continued  success.  He  is 
sure  that  the  men  will  increasingly  respond  to  the 
new  motive  of  service,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
straight  competition  with  private  employers,  the 
Guilds  can  and  will  win.  He  is  certain  that  "they 
will  show  the  contractors  a  clean  pair  of  heels,"  and 
that  on  their  merits  they  will  gradually  absorb  more 
and  more  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Hobson  is  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  their  competitive  ability.  He  does 
not  doubt  that  the  Guilds  will  enjoy  lower  labor 
costs,  but  he  thinks  that  the  years  of  commercial 
training  of  the  business  man — generations  of  it — 
together  with  the  support  of  mercantile  and  banking 
interests,  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  are  going 
to  give  the  private  employer  an  advantage  which 
the  Guild  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  if  the  con- 
flict is  to  be  decided  solely  on  commercial  lines.  He 
expects,  however,  to  see  that  the  monopoly  power 
of  the  labor  unions  will  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
Guilds  and  enable  them  to  take  over  complete  con- 
trol of  industry. 

Under  his  guidance  and  spurred  on  by  his  en- 
thusiasm Guilds  have  been  formed  in  Manchester  in 
several  other  trades:  furniture,  packing  cases  and 
vehicles.  Conferences  are  being  arranged,  not  only 
in  the  building  industry,  but  among  unionists  in 
other  lines.  Propaganda  and  practical  experiment 
are  going  along  hand  in  hand. 

The  first  experimental  stage  in  the  process  of  put- 
ting Guild  theories  into  practice  has  been  success- 
fully passed.  The  central  organization  is  seeking 
to  raise  a  loan  of  £150,000  in  order  to  expand  its 
activities.  New  committees  are  being  constantly  or- 
ganized, and  the  contracts  on  hand  total 
£2,000,000. 

There   is   everywhere    an   eagerness   for 
rapid  growth  which  is  pushing  the  organi- 
zation   forward    at    a    speed    which    soon 
ought  to  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
^       the  enterprise. 


japan  and  the  Kin  of  Balboa 

The  Temper  of  the  White  Folk  Who  Dwell  about  the 
Ocean  We  Call  the  Pacific 


By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 


IPLOMATIC  jiu  jitsu  may  or 
may  not  keep  the  racial  and  im- 
migration questions  out  of  the 
foreground  of  the  pending  dis- 
armament conference  at  Washing- 
ton, but  nothing  can  eliminate 
them  from  its  background.  For, 
without  the  race  difficulty  there 
would  be  no  migration  problem,  and  without  that 
the  other  "Pacific  problems"  would  disappear  or 
change  fundamentally.  The  question  whether  Japan 
is  to  expand  horizontally  or  vertically  would  then 
answer  itself.  It  could  do  both,  normally  and  un- 
hurriedly. 

The  Japanese  Paradox 

Japan  is  a  paradox.  As  a  Power  Japan  is  unhesi- 
tatingly admitted  to  the  innermost  circle,  but  as 
people  the  Japanese  en  masse  are  welcome  nowhere. 
And  yet  these  people,  individually,  are  among  the 
most  attractive  in  the  world.  They  have  raised  life 
as  a  fine  art  to  its  ultimate  perfection.  Whether  we 
judge  civilization  by  plumbing,  as  Americans  are 
wont  to  do,  or  by  the  older  standards  of  culture,  the 
Japanese  rank  among  the  world's  aristocrats.  The 
first  bathtub  had  been  installed  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington  just  two  years  when  Perry  opened 
to  "civilization"  a  country  full  of  bathtubs,  where 
the  daily  and  even  the  thrice-daily  bath  had  been  the 
custom  for  immemorial  ages.  Japan  has  a  culture, 
assthetic,  ethical  and  social,  older  and  more  finished 
than  that  of  any  Western  people.  Even  in  mod- 
ernized Japan  the  only  ugly  things  are  European 
houses  and  clothes,  and  the  only  bad  manners  are 
imported.  Though  largely  occidentalized  in  institu- 
tions and  industry,  Japan  is  still  oriental  in  most  of 
the  common  and  all  the  finer  things  of  its  life.  And 
yet,  in  its  new-found  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations,  this  ancient,  gracious  Japan 
treats  itself  as  a  self-conscious  parvenu,  doubtful  of 
its  own  position  and  absurdly  sensitive  of  the  opinion 
of  others.  Imagine  the  British  even  realizing,  much 
less  caring,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  foreign 
opinion  of  British  ways! 

The  paradox  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  reject  the  Japanese  most  uncondi- 
tionally are  precisely  the  people  whose  nations  are 
bound  most  closely  to  Japan.  America  is  Japan's 
godfather  and  Britain  her  ally;  the  three  are  united 


by  the  closest  bonds  of  common  interest  and  pur- 
pose. Yet  in  the  Pacific  States  of  America,  in  British 
Columbia,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  one 
most  united  determination  of  all  the  peoples  is  to 
keep  out  the  Japanese.  The  only 'possible  explana- 
tion is  race.  It  is  otherwise  in  China.  There  the 
objection  is  to  Japan  and  to  Japanese  national 
policies.  .Such  objection  as  there  may  be  to  Jap- 
anese people  is  entirely  incidental  to  the  national 
hostility. 

But  while  the  cause  of  this  distinction  between  the 
acceptance  of  Japan  and  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
Japanese  is  racial,  its  consequences  are  economic  and 
political.  If  the  Japanese  race  were  free  to  expand 
horizontally,  by  emigration,  the  problem  of  vertical 
expansion  by  the  rushed  industrialization  of  Jap- 
anese institutions  would  be  far  less  urgent,  and  there 
would  be  less  feeling  that  the  domination  of  China 
is  a  matter  of  national  life  and  death.  It  is  because 
the  British  dominions  and  America  are  the  most  de- 
termined obstacles  to  the  solution  of  one  of  Japan's 
problems  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  three  to  cooperate 
in  solving  the  others.  Out  of  this  paradox  the  Con- 
ference must  grope  a  way. 

Pacific  Peoples  All   Exclusionists 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  either  to  ana- 
lyze or  to  justify  this  racial  instinct,  but,  rather,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  fact,  to  trace  its  recent  history  and  suggest 
some  of  its  consequences. 

The  first  oriental  laborers  to  emigrate  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  were  Canton  Chinese,  and 
the  present  intensity  of  the  feeling  against  Japanese 
immigration  in  all  the  Pacific  provinces  of  our  race 
is  a  direct  heritage  from  the  former  feeling  regard- 
ing the  Chinese.  To  be  sure,  by  certain  contrasts 
of  character,  and  perhaps  by  present  paucity  of  num- 
bers, the  Chinese  are  popular  now,  but  they  were 
treated  worse  than  the  Japanese  when  they  were 
numerous,  and  were  finally  everywhere  excluded. 
F.very  one  of  the  excluding  countries  then  needed 
and  now  needs  immigrants  and  could  make  good 
economic  use  of  Chinese,  but  they  are  unanimous  in 
refusing  to  have  them  there.  A  fixed  determination 
on  this  question  having  been  reached  long  ago,  the 
later  Japanese  came  into  a  ready-made  situation,  and 
while  they  were  at  the  beginning  personally  more 
popular,  there  has  never,  unless  in  Hawaii,  been  any 
toleration  of  wholesale  oriental  immigration. 
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In  Australia  there  were  anti-Chinese  race  riots  as 
early  as  1848.  Neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese  are 
eligible  to  Australian  citizenship,  and  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
have  alien  land  laws  similar  to  that  of  California, 
discriminating  against  Japanese  and  Chinese  on  the 
express  pretext  of  ineligibility  to  citizenship.  No 
Asiatics  are  admitted  as  immigrants  who  "cannot  pass 
a  high  literacy  test  in  a  European  language,  though 
Europeans  illiterate  even  in  their  own  language  are 
welcomed.  Australia  needs  immigrants,  and  North- 
ern Australia  is  tropical  and  difficult  to  develop  with 
white  labor.  But  no  Australian  government  could 
survive  which  relaxed  in  the  least  the  policy  of  ori- 
ental exclusion,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Australia 
would  secede  from  the  British  Empire  if  the  mother 
country  undertook  to  exert  pressure  for  this  relaxa- 
tion. New  Zealand  is  quite  as  rigid  as  Australia, 
and  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  the  New 
Zealand  parliament  to  consent  to  the  continuation  of 
Chinese  indentured  labor  even  in  Samoa  under  New 
Zealand  mandate,  though  the  Samoan  natives  will 
not  work  for  wages,  and  the  foreign-owned  cocoa 
and  cocoanut  plantations  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
outside  labor,  Chinese  or  Melanesian. 

In  Canada  there  was  formerly  a  head  tax,  intend- 
ed to  be  prohibitive,  and  Japanese  immigration  is 
now  kept  out  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  limiting 
the  number  of  passports  to  four  hundred  a  year. 
The  British  Columbians  are  quite  as  determined 
exclusionists  as  the  Californians. 

Hawaiian  Conditions 

In  Hawaii  the  conditions  are  different.  The  rul- 
ing white  men  in  Hawaii  do  not  wish  Hawaii  to  be 
a  white  man's  country,  nor  believe  it  possible. 
Hawaii  has  the  form  of  American  government,  but 
economically  it  is  a  feudal  aristocracy.  The  islands 
are  owned  by  a  few  baronial  families,  connected  by 
intermarriage  and  interlocking  directorates,  and  ex- 
cept for  a  few  business  and  professional  men  in  the 
cities  there  is  no  middle  class.  For  the  lower  class 
there  is  no  objection  to  anybody  on  racial  grounds. 
Anybody  is  welcome  who  will  be  docile  and  cheap 
and  can  work  in  the  canefields  in  the  tropics.  For 
these  purposes  the  Chinese  coolie  is  perfect.  He  is 
the  ideal  human  mule.  Failing  the  Chinese,  the  Jap- 
anese were  imported,  and  were  welcome  until  they 
began  to  get  obstreperous.  The  strike  last  year 
demonstrated  an  industrial  and  nationalistic  solidar- 
ity which  menaced  the  white  oligarchy.  And  statis- 
tics show  that  within  a  few  years  the  native-born 
Japanese  will  control  Hawaii  politically  unless  it 
shall  meantime  be  reduced  to  a  satrapy  in  which  all 
the  people,  including  the  whites,  are  disfranchised. 
With  political  control  the  Japanese  would  divide  up 
first  the  government  and  later  the  feudal  lands,  and 
thereby  control  the  country  economically  also.  So 


the  sugar  barons  are  frightened  and  want  Chinese, 
indentured  as  they  are  in  Fiji,  as  temporary  serfs 
bound  to  the  soil.  That  system  would  at  least  raise 
sugar  and  not  disturb  property  rights. 

In  California  the  census  of  1890  showed  only 
2,039  Japanese.  It  was  not  until  about  1900  that  they 
became  a  serious  issue.  The  question  became  inter- 
national in  1906,  when  San  Francisco  undertook  to 
segregate  Japanese  children  in  separate  schools. 
Pressure  from  President  Roosevelt  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  bills,  and  since  then  opposition  from 
Washington  and  quiet  influence  by  California  gov- 
ernors has  prevented  the  passage  of  any  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  bills  which  are  agitated  at  every  legisla- 
ture with  the  one  outstanding  exception  of  the  Alien 
Land  law,  similar  to  the  Australian  laws,  passed  in 
1913  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Hiram 
W.  Johnson.  The  fact  that  this  law  has  aroused 
such  continued  passionate  protest  in  Japan,  while 
identical  laws  in  Australia  and  equally  effective  re- 
strictions in  Canada  have  been  accepted  quietly, 
tempts  many  Californians  to  suspect  that  the  whole 
agitation  is  a  smoke  screen  behind  which  Japan  hopes 
to  work  her  will  in  China  unmolested  by  any  more 
John  Hay  diplomacy.  Meantime  Japan's  "face" 
has  been  saved  by  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement," 
under  which  Japan  undertakes  to  keep  at  home  the 
emigrants  whom  we  otherwise  would  exclude.  The 
chief  practical  objection  to  this  agreement  is  that  it 
has  not  prevented  the  Japanese  population  of  Cali- 
fornia from  doubling  or  trebling  since  it  came  into 
operation.  Some  arrangement  which  will  accom- 
plish in  practice  what  this  agreement  proposes  in 
theory  is  imperative  if  a  situation  is  to  be  avoided 
which  is  a  constant  menace  to  international  good- 
will. 

At  the  last  election  in  California  a  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  initiative,  and  passed  by 
more  than  three  to  one  amending  the  alien  land  law 
so  as  to  prohibit  even  the  leasing  of  land  to  "aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship"  and  making  more  difficult 
the  various  subterfuges  by  which  the  law  had  been 
evaded.  Whether  the  new  amendments  are  of  any 
practical  importance  depends  on  whether  the  lawyers 
for  the  Japanese  are  smart  enough  to  find  legal  ways 
of  doing  the  things  which  the  lawyers  for  the  Ex- 
clusion League  undertook  smartly  to  prohibit.  That 
question  is  now  being  tried  out.  However,  the  main 
importance  of  the  measure  was  the  vote  on  it,  which 
constituted  an  impressive  plebiscite  of  the  sentiment 
of  California  on  the  general  issue.  Even  this  ex- 
treme measure  of  doubtful  practical  effect  was  passed 
by  a  popular  vote  of  three  to  one,  and  nearly  all 
of  its  few  expressed  opponents  declared  themselves 
also  opposed  to  Japanese  immigration  and  land 
ownership.  A  straight  land  law  would  have  passed 
ten  to  one,  an  exclusion  law,  were  California  able 
to  enact  it,  would  pass  practically  unanimously. 
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The  passage  of  the  measure  by  initiative  vote  of 
the  people  instead  of  by  the  legislature  also  has  an 
interesting  diplomatic  aspect.  You  cannot  negotiate 
with  a  whole  people,  nor  program  them.  Neither 
Washington  nor  Tokyo  could  even  discuss  the 
proposition — there  was  no  one  to  discuss  it  with  ex- 
cept the  whole  people.  And  now  it  is  a  fixed  fact, 
with  no  one  to  whom  to  address  even  a  protest. 
Diplomacy  is  a  function  of  governments ;  the  people 
are  outside  its  scope. 

While  the  people  of  California  thus  demonstrated 
that  they  are  three  to  one  even  for  this  extreme  meas- 
ure, and  are  practically  unanimous  for  the  essential 
policy,  the  leadership  of  California  on  the  question 
may  perhaps  be  considered  in  groups. 

Formerly  the  main  anti-oriental  sentiment  was 
alleged  to  be  in  Northern  California.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, being  populated  chiefly  by  recent  immigrants 
from  the  Middle  West,  and  consequently  less  Cali- 
fornian,  and  being  also  predominantly  anti-union 
labor,  was  supposed  to  be  conservative  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  vote  showed  that  Southern  California 
is  now  anti-Japanese,  too,  and  Governor  Stephens, 
who  is  Irom  the  South,  was  a  leader  in  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  initiated  measure. 

California  Leadership  Groups 

Organized  labor  was,  of  course,  in  the  beginning 
the  center  of  all  the  anti-oriental  movements,  but 
that  time  has  now  long  passed.  When  the  Japanese 
were  laborers,  many  of  them  city  laborers,  and  were 
frequently  used  as  non-union  competitors  to  or- 
ganized labor,  naturally  the  labor  opposition  was 
extreme.  A  few  years  ago  the  anti-Japanese  Laun- 
dry League  was  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  agitation. 
But  when  the  Japanese  began  to  be  farm  laborers, 
then  farm  renters,  and  finally  farm  owners,  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  shifted  to  the  country.  The  basis  of 
there  being  any  such  issue  at  all  is  racial,  but  its 
immediate  forms  and  motives  are  economic. 

Besides  various  politicians,  the  two  chief  groups 
of  leaders  on  the  question  are  now  the  Japanese  Ex- 
clusion League  and  the  Japanese  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Exclusion  League,  when  formed,  naturally 
attached  to  itself  all  the  extremists  and  agitators, 
and  may  have  been  regarded  at  first,  as  it  is  perhaps 
still  regarded  in  the  East,  as  the  representative  of 
that  element.  However,  it  was  fortunate  in  having 
exceptional  leadership,  especially  in  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Mc- 
Clatchy  is  a  very  radical  exclusionist,  and  some  of 
his  views  are  extreme,  but  he  is  not  a  politician,  he 
has  no  personal  axes  to  grind,  and  he  is  a  practical 
man  who  seeks  results  rather  than  noise.  When  the 
land-leasing  initiative  was  under  discussion  the  best 
of  lawyers  were  engaged  by  the  league  to  examine 
all  proposals,  and  they  naturally  threw  out  nearly 


all  the  suggestions  of  the  agitators  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Even  the  discriminatory  poll  tax  law,  which 
has  just  been  declared  invalid,  is  repudiated  by  the 
league.  The  Japanese  Exclusion  League  is,  there- 
fore, an  organization  representing  an  extreme  view, 
but  conducted  intelligently  and  with  very  careful 

regard  for  the  limits  of  practical  possibility. 

• 

A  Social   Manifestation 

The  Japanese  Relations  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  perhaps  primarily  a  social  body, 
but  it  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  serious  leader- 
ship also.  It  was  organized,  following  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1915,  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee 
organized  in  Tokyo  by  Baron  (now  Viscount) 
Shibusawa  to  encourage  better  relations  between  the 
countries  and  peoples.  It  has  promoted  a  series  of 
international  visits  and  given  many  good  dinners, 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Tokyo.  Nor  is  this 
aspect  of  its  work  to  be  derided  as  negligible. 
Nothing  so  lubricates  international  friction  as  per- 
sonal ?nd  social  acquaintance.  The  personnel  of 
the  committee  is  composed  in  part  of  business  men 
who  have  been  accused  by  Senator  Phelan  of  being 
interested  only  in  promoting  trade,  regardless  of 
deeper  and  more  permanent  national  interests,  but 
the  committee  is  not  wholly  commercial  either  in 
membership  or  purpose,  and  it  contains  non-com- 
mercial members  chosen  by  reason  of  their  sociologi- 
cal leadership  or  their  expert  knowledge  of  Japan. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  formally  opposed  the 
land-leasing  initiative  as  futile  and  superfluous,  but 
made  no  campaign  against  it,  since  its  passage  was 
obviously  inevitable,  and  announced  that  while  it 
objected  to  the  details  of  this  measure  it  was  also 
opposed  to  Japanese  immigration  and  land  owner- 
ship. The  committee  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  necessary  preservation  of  the  racial  frontier 
should  be  accomplished  without  jeopardizing  inter- 
national good-will. 

Formerly  opinion  was  divided  between  the  large 
and  small  land  owners  in  California,  the  small 
owners  generally  opposing,  and  some  of  the  large 
owners  favoring,  Japanese  immigration.  Now  most 
of  the  large  owners  also  oppose  Japanese,  but  many 
of  them  agree  with  their  Hawaiian  colleagues  in  de- 
siring indentured  Chinese. 

Of  outright  pro-Japanese  idealists,  who  would 
draw  no  race  lines,  there  are  few  in  California  and 
those  mostly  of  the  missionary  type.  One  notable 
exception,  however,  is  John  P.  Irish,  who  represents 
the  otherwise  obsolete  position  formerly  held  by  the 
large  land  owners. 

The  Japanese  themselves  are  well  organized,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Japanese  consul-general. 
Their  chief  spokesman  is  K.  K.  Kawakami,  and  their 
business  leader  is  George  Shima,  the  "potato  king." 
For  the  most  part  they  have  conducted  themselves 
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with  quite  exemplary  self-restraint  and  intelligence. 
They  have  maintained  their  claimed  rights  cau- 
tiously and  have  submitted  patiently  to  what  they 
regarded  as  injustice.  Some  of  their  newspapers 
have  indulged  in  demagogic  agitation,  but  the  semi- 
official propaganda  has  been  admirable.  Address- 
ing Americans,  the  Japanese  leaders  appeal  for  more 
consideration  for  their  people's  rights,  but,  address- 
ing their  own  people,  they  exhort  them  to  improve 
and  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  a  higher  recogni- 
tion, but  to  be  patient  if  they  do  not  get  it. 

The  unanimity  of  all  the  Pacific  states  and  prov-. 
inces  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  is,  of  course, 
not  an  accidental  coincidence.  It  is  their  recognition 
that  they  are  the  dike-keepers  at  the  borders  of  an 
infinite  human  ocean.  We  cannot  permanently  deny 
the  Chinese  any  rights  we  grant  the  Japanese.  Be- 
tween them  they  are  nearly  half  a  billion  of  the 
most  fecund  as  well  as  industrious  people  in  the 
world.  They  can  outwork,  outbreed  and  underlive 
us.  Against  their  competition,  on  the  same  soil,  the 
white  race  cannot  survive.  It  is  not  a  question  how 
far  or  on  what  terms  we  may  dare  open  the  dikes. 
However  oblivious  the  peoples  behind  us  may  be,  we 
of  the  frontier  know  that  there  must  be  no  leakage 
at  all.  British  colonials  and  Americans  are  united 
in  this.  It  is  the  absolute  condition  on  which  they 


will  yield  not  one  step,  no  matter  what  other  Pacific 
problems  it  may  complicate.  But  also  these  outpost 
peoples  of  the  white  man's  world  know  that  in  the 
future  of  the  opening  Orient  and  in  its  new  relations 
to  the  Occident  lies  the  key  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  They  concede  that  in  its  aggressions  on 
China,  Japan  has  but  followed  examples  already  set 
by  Europe.  They  are  agreed  that  Japan's  aggres- 
sions must  not  be  consummated,  but  they  would  also 
cheerfully  see  Europe  withdraw  where  Japan  must 
not  advance.  They  are  not  mere  negative  obstruc- 
tionists. They  will  not  budge  on  the  question  of  the 
racial  frontier.  But  they  favor  a  positive  and  con- 
structive, not  a  merely  repressive,  attitude  toward 
the  oriental  problem  in  the  Orient.  They  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  exclusive  Japanese  hegemony  of 
Eastern  Asia,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  see  their 
nations  cooperate  with  Japan  to  the  common  and 
most  promising  good  in  the  greatest  task  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  this  far-seeing  spirit  that  the  Pacific 
peoples  visualize  the  Pacific  problem.  If  the  pend- 
ing conference  can  face  it  in  the  same  spirit  it  will 
have  no  heartier  backers  than  they.  But  they  will 
not  consent  to  any  opening  of  the  flood-gates.  They 
regard  themselves  as  the  keepers  of  those  gates  for 
the  children's  children  of  the  white  race  througho'ut 
the  world. 
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FOUND  some  large  packing  boxes  and 
went  down  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  shop  to 
make  some  cupboards. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  carriage-maker. 
He  painted  our  phaeton  and  our  sur- 
rey. He  made  father's  rocker  strong 
a  possible  breakdown  under  the  weight  of 
father  plus  a  child  on  each  knee.  He  painted  sleds 
with  pictures  on  them.  He  made  the  prettiest  gold 
lines  on  red  pony-carts  of  any  carriage-maker  living. 
There  is  a  back  porch  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  shop, 
and  beyond  that  a  hitching  shed  to  which  come  only 
old  men  and  old  horses.  In  front  of  the  shop  there  is 
a  stoop.  Inside  Mr.  Jefferson  has  cans  of  red  paint, 
and  gray  paint,  and  white  paint.  He  has  all  kinds  of 
saws.  He  has  old  coats  hanging  about  that  have 


forgotten  they  ever  were  coats,  and  wheels  and  car- 
riage-bodies long  ago  used  to  separation.  He  has 
drawers  full  of  nails  and  T  hinges.  To  be  sure, 
these  things  are  rather  hard  to  find,  for  time  has 
huddled  around  the  window  and  shut  out  the  light. 

Here  industry  reigns.  This,  too,  is  the  throne- 
room  of  excellent  idleness.  A  monarch  and  his 
gentle  consort  whose  softly  spoken  dicta  fall  un- 
heard upon  the  ears  of  a  distant  world  roaring  for- 
ward to  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gets  down  at  seven.  He  lays  out 
his  next  job,  then  finds  his  way  over  to  his  soaking 
paint-brushes.  In  a  moment  Hoppy  Harman  arrives. 

"Well,  well,  David,"  says  Mr.  Harman. 

"Fine  day,  Charles,"  answers  Mr.  Jefferson,  with- 
out looking  up.  He  begins  to  look  for  his  shears. 
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Hoppy  hangs  his  cane  on  the  sewing  machine,  takes 
off  his  derby  hat,  brushes  off  his  bald  spot  with  his 
handkerchief,  puts  his  hat  on  again,  and  begins  his 
morning  sitting.  Hoppy  is  foreman  of  the  sedentary. 

Between  eight  and  nine  the  rest  of  the  force 
arrives.  The  only  day  in  the  year  which  finds  them 
absent  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  chairs  is  Memorial  Day, 
when  they  march  between  the  band  and  the  young 
fellows  to  the  cemetery.  Hoppy  plays  the  fife  on  that 
occasion.  Everybody  cries,  including  the  band,  whose 
ear  has  not  hitherto  been  unusually  acute. 

Hoppy  has  been  in  this  army  of  occupation  for  as 
many  as  thirty  years.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  in 
Sunday  school  and  Hoppy  was  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, I  thought  that  he  had  always  sat  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  shop.  But  he  told  me,  while  he  was  help- 
ing me  to  paint  the  cupboards,  that  he  had  been  a 
painter  and  paper-hanger  before  I  was  born.  It  was 
by  way  of  proving  his  competence,  but  I  took  it  as 
proof  of  his  age.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
swore  and  was  hushed  because  I  was  there.  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  say  to  him  "tut,  tut." 

1  'Scuse  me,  David.     I  forgot  ladies  was  present." 

There  is  Mr.  East,  who  has  had  the  cataract  re- 
moved from  one  eye.  There  is  still  a  cataract  on  the 
other  eye.  "One  eye,"  he  allows,  "will  see  me 
through  the  few  years  I've  got  left." 

Mr.  Wood  wears  pink  shirts  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
tells  jokes,  but  the  pink  shirts  are  clean  and  the  jokes 
all  above  my  head,  so  I  am  well  content.  Each  day 
they  say,  "Well,  well,  well,  what  have  we  here?  My, 
don't  she  favor  her  pa?  Here,  let  me  saw  that." 

So  idleness,  for  the  nonce,  without  change  of  man- 
ner becomes  activity.  Mr.  Bryan  helps  me  with 
the  hinges.  Mr.  Harman,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  each  teach  me  how  to  hold  the  brush.  After 
the  whole  staff  and  I  have  completed  one  cupboard 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  has  finished  two,  Hoppy  and  I 
sharpen  all  of  our  kitchen  knives.  I  turn  the  wheel 
and  he  holds  the  blades.  Perhaps  from  fear  as  to 
what  such  unwonted  activity  will  do  for  Hoppy,  per- 
haps out  of  regard  for  mother's  scissors,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sharpens  them  while  we  are  neither  of  us  look- 
ing. Besides,  it  is  better  during  that  part  of  the  day 
when  the  force  is  undiminished  by  early  departures 
on  meat-marketing  errands  that  Hoppy  should  not 
have  his  efforts  diverted  from  the  conversation. 
From  my  corner,  after  they  have  done  with  helping 
me,  I  can  hear  them.  Hoppy  has  a  little  the  best 
of  it  usually.  He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  mortals 
who  has  had  two  of  everything.  Two  watches,  both 


stem-winds;  two  wives.  He  has  seen  more  state 
capitols  than  any  other  person  present.  He  has  had 
more  steamboat  rides. 

"State  capitols  is  usually  alike.  Most  always  they 
have  a  dome  with  wings  running  out  from  it.  Some 
of  the  domes  is  gilded  to  look  like  gold.  They  most 
always  have  doors  on  four  streets." 

"That's  a  fine  capitol  they  have  in  Topeka." 

"I  ain't  been  there  since  1895." 

"Nice  long  street  leading  up  to  it.  I  was  there 
the  year  after  I  took  my  boat  trip  from  Buffalo." 
.  This  is  the  signal  for  boat  trips.  One  heavy  one, 
during  a  storm,  done  by  Mr.  East.  One  in  the 
spring,  done  by  Mr.  Jonathan.  One  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  done  by  Hoppy. 

"On  what  river?"  asks  Henry  Blake,  anticipating 
triumph  at  last  over  Hoppy. 

"Mississippi,"  answers  Hoppy. 

"Mississippi  don't  go  to  Chicago!" 

"Got  off  the  Mississippi;  rode  to  Chicago  by  train." 

A  fairly  inglorious  end  to  a  boat  trip. 

The  cost  of  living  is  taken  up.  "Ten  years  ago," 
forwards  Hoppy,  "you  could  live  in  Madison  for  a 
dollar  a  day." 

Mr.  Jonathan  is  a  little  deaf,  that  is,  a  little 
deafer  than  the  other  gentlemen.  "It  ain't  so.  It 
ain't  so.  I  have  a  niece  living  in  Madison,  and  it 
costs — it  costs — well,  I  don't  know  how  much  it 
costs."  Mr.  Jonathan  has  a  crescendo  in  an  argu- 
ment, an  increasing  of  tone  and  a  lifting  of  hands 
that  would  be  very  convincing  if  he  did  not  always 
give  down,  stibito,  at  the  point. 

"Ten  years  ago!"  they  shout  in  chorus.  "Ten 
years  ago !  You're  getting  deaf,  Jonathan." 

At  that  point  Mr.  Jefferson  interrupts. 

"Did  I  hear  the  phone?" 

"No,"  answer  the  gentlemen,  in  chorus. 

"It  has  been  ringing  a  long  time,"  I  say,  untact- 
fully,  "but  I  thought  it  was  a  party  line." 

So,  far  from  the  interventions  of  labor  organizers, 
unfound  by  the  statisticians  of  bureaus  and  inspec- 
tors from  commissions,  these  gentle  friends,  day  by 
day,  from  seven-thirty  to  five-thirty,  with  an  hour 
out  for  dinner,  when  the  door  is  locked  with  the 
big  key,  perform  their  functions.  Here  are  the  in- 
dustriously idle.  Here  is  the  grace  that  proceeds 
from  nothing.  Occasionally  are  events,  as  when  I 
make  a  cupboard.  Occasionally  are  epochs,  as  when 
Hoppy  loses  one  of  his  stem-wind  watches — the  one 
his  brother  gave  him. 


West  Virginia 

The  Civil  War  in  Its  Coal  Fields 

By  WINTHKOP  D.  LANE 


THE  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  turn  on  the 
steep  hills  which  overlook  the  winding,  narrow 
valleys  of  western  West  Virginia.  Here  lie 
some  of  the  richest  seams  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
world.  Nature,  as  if  to  conceal  her  treasure,  has 
covered  all  with  a  thick  verdure  of  trees,  impene- 
trable to  the  eye.  But  man  has  found  his  way  into 
her  recesses  and  has  tunneled  and  bored  her  moun- 
tains until  she  has  yielded  her  bounty.  To  do  this  an 
army  of  workmen  has  been  employed,  whose  occu- 
pations have  taken  them  underground,  where  day  is 
turned  into  night.  For  thirty  years  many  of  these 
men  have  been  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  their  em- 
ployers over  their  right  to  belong  to  the  mine  work- 
ers' union. 

I  have  just  visited  the  latest  scenes  of  this  conflict. 
Ten  months  ago  I  had  spent  several  weeks  there  at  a 
time  when  the  huge  mouths  of 
black  mines  gaped  in  snow-clad 
hills.  During  the  interval  one 
county  has  been  placed  under 
martial  law;  violence  has  been 
rampant  in  a  part  of  the  state ; 
federal  troops  have  been  called 
in  and  are  still  there  ;  thousands 
of  miners  have  joined  in  a 
cross-country  march  in  protest 
against  what  they  regarded  as 
.a  violation  of  the  rights  of  their 
fellows;  engagements  have 
been  fought  with  airplanes  and 
machine-guns.  The  conflict  is 
farther  from  settlement  than 
ever.  Animosities  have  become 
keener;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
struggle  has  grown  more  in- 
tense. There  are  more  arms  in 
the  troubled  regions  of  West 
Virginia  today,  I  think,  than 
ever  before. 

Force  is  the  weapon  chiefly 
relied  upon  to  settle  the  dispute. 

When  it  is  not  force  of  a  direct  kind,  it  is  indirect 
force  or  repression.  Jails  stand  crowded.  Arrests 
are  made  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Grand  juries  vie 
with  each  other  in  returning  indictments.  The  state 
is  reorganizing  her  national  guard.  These  measures 
are  wholly  divorced  from  any  general  or  peaceful 
plan  of  adjustment.  The  acme  of  statesmanship 
seems  to  lie  in  suppressing  disorder.  As  one  goes 
about  the  state,  he  finds  a  sinister  and  corroding  cyn- 


icism in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Weary  of  the 
long  struggle,  they  no  longer  expect  an  immediate  or 
friendly  settlement.  The  causes  of  the  conflict  grow 
and  fester  while  only  the  surface  manifestations  are 
given  attention.  Every  step  in  the  direction  of  set- 
tlement is  a  step  toward  the  use  of  force,  and  it  is 
force  that  has  brought  the  struggle  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

There  is  a  tragic  interest  in  some  of  the  features 
of  the  conflict.  Miners  who  joined  the  union  and 
were  refused  recognition  by  the  operators  went  on 
strike.  They  were  compelled  to  leave  their  company- 
owned  houses,  and  are  still  living  with  their  families 
in  tent  colonies  along  the  Tug  River  and  on  the  hill- 
sides of  Mingo  County.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  months,  the  same  faces  peering 
out  of  the  same  tents  that  were  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  wet  last  winter.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  many  of  these 
men,  women  and  children  have 
been  living  in  their  slight  and 
flapping  shelters;  they  have 
withstood  every  argument  of 
weather  and  unemployment  to 
return  to  work.  Women  held 
up  their  babies  and  asked  the 
visitor  to  see  how  they  had 
grown  during  the  interval.  Men 
explained  that  they  had  not 
been  entirely  idle,  and  pointed 
to  new  floors  in  their  tents  and 
to  other  improvements. 

Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon  and 
Senator  S.  M.  Shortridge,  who 
visited  the  tent  colonies  last 
month,  found  determination 
still  strong  among  them. 

"Hello,  Senator  Kenyon," 
said  a  Negro,  as  the  senatorial 
party  came  up.  "How  are 


A  tent  dweller  in  the  strike  zone 


you 


"How  do  you  know  me?" 
asked  Senator  Kenyon,  eyeing  him  critically. 

"Oh,  I  knowed  you  the  moment  I  seen  you  coming 
over  that  hill,"  grinned  the  Negro.  "I'm  from  Iowa. 
Us  cornhuskers  always  knows  each  other." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  do,"  returned  Senator  Kenyon. 
"How  long  have  you  lived  around  here?" 

"I  been  here  ten  years." 

"Isn't  that  a  pretty  long  time  to  stay  in  a  place  of 
trouble  like  this?" 
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One  of  the  thirteen  bombs  alleged  to  have  been 
dropped  by  a  local  airplane  from  Logan  County 
along  the  line  held  by  the  union  miners 

"I  guess  it  is,  Senator.  But  us  cornhuskers  never 
runs  away  from  a  fight.  You  know  that.  While  the 
trouble  lasts  I'm  right  here.  But  when  it's  over,  be- 
lieve me,  I'm  goin'  back  to  Iowa.  It's  a  better  state 
than  West  Virginia,  Senator." 

The  strike  in  Mingo  County,  which  has  been  the 
center  of  the  conflict  in  the  public  mind,  is,  I  think, 
lost.  The  operators  claim  that  they  have  had  their 
full  number  of  employes  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  that  production  has  not  suffered  from  the  strike 
since  that  time.  They  have  brought  in  several  hun- 
dred strike-breakers  and  have  conducted  a  wide  and 
costly  campaign  of  advertising  in  the  newspapers, 
partly  to  bring  their  own  men  back  to  work  and 
partly  to  lay  the  case  of  the  non-union  employers  be- 
fore the  public.  The  exact  measure  of  their  success 
is,  of  course,  difficult  of  independent  verification,  but 
despite  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  people  who 
are  sticking  it  out  in  the  tent  colonies  and  the  others 
living  elsewhere,  the  mines  would  seefn  to  be  capable 
of  running  at  nearly  normal  capacity  if  the  demand 
for  coal  required  it.  Yet,  the  loss  of  this  particular 
strike  will  be  only  an  incident  in  the  long  struggle. 
We  may  expect  to  see  the  union  bide  its  time  and 
strike  again  when  the  occasion  is  ripe. 

Who  are  the  miners  who  are  thus  at  odds  with 
their  employers?  Native  white  Americans  predomi- 
nate among  them.  To  one  who  has  heard  much  talk 
of  their  "bolshevism"  and  "socialistic  tendencies" 


Camp  of  United  States  soldiers  at  Jeffrey.    These 
troops  are  still   in  the  state 

this  may  come  as  a  surprise.  According  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  state  department  of  mines. for  1919, 
the  latest  available  statistics,  there  are  91,566  men 
working  "in  and  around  the  mines"  of  the  state.  Of 
these,  51,404  are  American  whites,  16,841  are  Ne- 
groes, and  23,321  are  of  foreign  nationality.  Ital- 
ians, Hungarians,  Austrians  and  Poles  are  the  chief 
groups  of  foreigners.  Except  for  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  Negroes,  the  ratios  do  not  vary  much 
in  the  five  counties  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  non- 
union territory,  where  16,808  are  American  whites, 
9,375  Negroes  and  7,934  of  foreign  nationality. 

Do  those  miners  who  now  lack  the  union  desire 
it?  The  owners  and  managers  of  non-union  mines 
answer  "no"  to  this  question  without  fail.  "Our 
men  are  satisfied  as  they  are,"  they  say,  and  such 
owners  and  managers  have  done  all  they  can  to  make 
satisfaction  certain  by  intelligently  planned  and  ex- 
pensive welfare  work.  But  as  one  goes  around,  he 
doubts  the  authority  of  their  mandate  to  speak  finally 
for  their  men  on  this  point.  Why  the  men  who  hap- 
pen to  be  working  in  the  mines  of  five  particular 
counties  in  West  Virginia  should  be  so  different  from 
their  fellows  throughout  the  country  is  not  easv  to 
see.  Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  the  oper- 
ators do  not  see  all  the  facts.  When  several  thou- 
sand men  joined  the  union  within  a  few  months  in 
Mingo  County  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  success  was 
due  in  part  at  least  to  spontaneous  request  from  the 
men  for  admission.  Organizers  have  gone  into 
Logan  County.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  talking 
unionism  in  that  field,  where  deputy  sheriffs  paid  by 
the  operators  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  "agitators," 
petitions  have  been  signed  there  by  miners  request- 
ing the  union  to  organize  them.  One  such  petition, 
frayed  and  worn,  is  in  the  files  of  the  union  in 
Charleston,  brought  out  by  an  organizer  who 
tramped  over  the  hills  and  who  concealed  the  peti- 
tion in  his  shoe  in  order  to  prevent  its  discovery. 

Throughout  the  country  today  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  are  largely  organized.  Soft  coal  is  produced 
in  some  twenty  states.  Such  large  coal-producing 
areas  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania have  almost  solidly  accepted  the  union.  The 
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Guns  taken  by  United  States  troop?  from  the 
armed  band  of  marching  miners  who  threatened 
Logan  County 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a  relatively  ad- 
vanced element  of  the  American  labor  movement.  Its 
national  body  has  demanded  the  nationalization  of 
the  coal  mines  and  certain  districts  have  begun  to  de- 
mand a  share  in  the  maintenance  and  control  of  pro- 
duction. Among  the  most  important  non-union  fields 
are  the  Connellsville  section  in  Pennsylvania,  another 
strip  along  the  Allegheny  River,  the  Alabama  fields, 
Utah,  and  these  non-union  areas  of  West  Virginia. 
Bit  by  bit  the  union  has  succeeded  in  wresting  one 
section  after  another  of  West  Virginia.  Bloody 
scenes  have  marked  this  progress  at  intervals.  To- 
day approximately  half  of  the  95,000  miners  in  the 
state  are  members  of  the  union.  The  unorganized 
portions  are  concentrated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
five  counties  of  Logan,  Wyoming,  Mercer,  McDow- 
ell and  Mingo. 

Who  are  the  operators  in  this  district  that  are  so 
hostile  to  unionism?  Not  as  much  is  known  about 
the  ownership  of  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia  as 
might  be.  Some  clue  to  the  forces  back  of  the  strug- 
gle is  gained,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of  the  largest  owners 
of  non-union  coal  land.  Subsidiary  companies  of  the 
corporation  own  53,736  acres  of  coking  coal  land 
and  32,648  acres  of  surface  coal  land  in  Logan  and 
Mingo  counties  combined,  according  to  its  annual 
report  for  1919.  In  the  Pocahontas  field — chiefly 
McDowell,  Mercer  and  Wyoming  counties — the  cor- 
poration leases,  through  subsidiaries,  63,766  acres 
of  the  best  coking  and  fuel  property.  The -Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  which  traverses  the 
Pocahontas  field,  is  also  heavily  interested  in  coal 
lands  in  these  parts.  It  owns  nearly  every  share  of 
the  Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  a  leasing 
company,  on  whose  lands  upward  of  twenty-five  min- 
ing companies  operate.  The  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  Company  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  large  owners  and  many  smaUer 
ones.  The  resident  owner  is  not  scarce,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  in  these  regions  is  owned  by  absentee 
holders,  living  in  other  states  and  the  large  cities. 


Searchlight  used  on  top  of  the  ridge  known  as 
Blair  Mountain  by  United  States  troops  called  in 
to  disperse  the  march  of  armed  miners 

None  the  less,  the  West  Virginia  operators  allege 
that  a  conspiracy  exists,  and  has  existed  for  years,  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
union  operators  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  to  organize  the  non-union  mines  of 
their  state.  The  purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  they 
say,  is  to  compel  them  to  accept  competition  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  union  fields  in  spite  of  their  own 
geographical  isolation,  surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides 
as  they  are  by  mines  nearer  the  large  industrial  mar- 
kets. 

The  West  Virginia  employers,  moreover,  back  up 
their  stand  by  saying  that  the  public  interest  demands 
that  a  portion  of  the  coal  land  of  the  country  remain 
non-union,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  national  strike  of 
miners  there  may  be  some  source  of  coal  to  keep  the 
nation  from  freezing  to  death. 

The  fight  is  not,  therefore,  a  local  struggle  merely. 
It  is  a  fight  between  huge  combinations  of  capital  and 
resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  aggressive  of  labor  unions,  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  fight  between  two  different  industrial  philoso- 
phies, for  the  steel  trade  is  the  stronghold  of  anti- 
unionism  in  American  industry  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  taken,  at  times,  a  belligerent  attitude 
toward  railroad  labor  organizations. 

The  operators  have  sought  the  courts  in  their 
efforts  to  stem  the  union's  activities  in  West  Virginia. 
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Sid  Hatfield,  playfully  pointing  guns  at  a  friend.     After 
emerging  unscathed  from  the  "Matewan  massacre"  in 
1920,  he  and  Ed  Chambers  were  shot  and  killed   on 
the  court  house  steps  in  Welch  County 

Today  injunctions  protect  nearly  the  whole  of  Mer- 
cer and  McDowell  counties  against  encroachment  by 
the  union;  no  union  organizer  or  representative  can 
enter  those  counties  with  the  message  of  unionism 
on  his  lips  without  danger  of  arrest.  Individual  con- 
tracts with  their  employes  have  also  been  resorted  to 
by  the  operators — the  "yellow  dog"  contracts  of 
union  phraseology — whereby  the  men  bind  them- 
selves not  to  "join  or  belong  to"  any  mine  labor 
organization  "so  long  as  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employe  exists."  These  contracts  have  been 
used  especially  in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties. 

A  further  means  of  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  law 
has  been  sought  by  the  operators,  to  be  used  in  the 
event  that  some  of  their  men  should  actually  join  the 
union.  They  have  set  up  the  contention  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  employer  and  the  employe,  in  re- 
gard to  the  house  which  the  miner  rents  from  the 
coal  company,  is  not  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
that  of  master  and  servant.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
permit  them  not  only  to  discharge  a  man  who  joins 
the  union,  but  to  put  him  out  of  his  house  as  well.  A 
large  number  of  evictions  have  occurred  under  this 
interpretation  of  relationships  and  their  effect  has 


been  to  render  all  of  the  miners  and  their  families, 
comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion, insecure  in  their  right  to  domicile.  The  miners 
have  no  shelter  that  is  not  subject  to  immediate  con- 
fiscation. The  houses  owned  by  the  coal  companies 
are  the  only  ones  there  are  to  live  in. 

Other  methods  to  oppose  the  union  have  been 
used.  That  deputy  sheriffs  are  paid  by  the  operators 
is  both  admitted  and  defended  by  the  employers 
themselves.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state,  E.  T.  England,  says  that  "every- 
one knows  that  one  of  the  duties  of  these  deputies  is 
to  keep  the  union  out."  The  use  of  agents  of  the 
Baldwin-Felts  Detective  Agency  and  "under-cover" 
men  is  now  well  established.  Precisely  what  resort 
is  had  to  "armed  guards,"  men  who  are  employed 
privately  by  the  operators  and  equipped  with  guns 
on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  keep  away  all 
agents  of  the  union,  is  not  clear.  That  this  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past  in  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  non- 
union districts,  was  the  unequivocal  statement  to  me 
of  T.  L.  Lewis,  now  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Coal  Operators'  Association  and  formerly  an  offi- 
cial of  the  union.  Many  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  are, 
of  course,  no  other  than  armed  guards  in  effect.  Ex- 
travagant statements  are  sometimes  made  by  the 
union  in  regard  to  the  number  of  such  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  operators,  but  it  is  clear  that  here  is  a 
kind  of  opposition  that  keeps  men  in  constant  fear 
for  their  personal  safety  and  that  the  union  will 
never  cease  agitating  for  the  riddance  of  what  it  re- 
gards as  a  direct  threat  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
its  representatives. 

The  acts  of  such  armed  men  are  not  easy  to  con- 
trol. The  operators  may  say.  of  course,  that  they 
have  never  planned  or  ordered  assaults  on  union 
organizers  or  men  who  "talked  unionism,"  but  such 
assaults  have  been  committed,  nonetheless.  A  com- 
mission appointed  by  former  Governor  Cornwell  two 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  conditions  in  Logan  County 
secured  ample  evidence  that  union  agents  and  sym- 
pathizers had  been  beaten  up  and  injured  by  deputy 
sheriffs  in  that  county.  Affidavits  have  been  given  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
charging  that  a  union  bricklayer  from  Huntington 
was  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  jail  in  Logan  County  on 
September  i  by  two  deputy  sheriffs,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses alleging  that  the  act  was  committed  not  three 
feet  from  his  cell. 

Union  miners  have  resorted  to  violence  in  their 
turn.  There  have  been  carefully  planned  attacks  on 
the  property  of  non-union  coal  companies  and  on 
persons  identified  with  hostility  to  the  union.  Mingo 
County  has  been  the  scene  of  much  violence  of  this 
sort.  Guerilla  warfare,  made  comparatively  safe  by 
the  topography  of  the  country,  which  is  marked  by 
wooded  hills  overlooking  open,  narrow  valleys,  has 
raged  intermittently  for  over  a  year.  In  this  war- 
fare shots  have  been  fired  by  both  sides. 
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The  possession  of  arms  is  no  secret.  "We  had 
some  bad  luck,"  I  overheard  a  person  identified  with 
the  side  of  the  miners  say.  "Some  guns  that  were 
meant  for  our  fellows  at  -  -  were  put  off  at  the 
wrong  station  and  the  other  side  got  'em."  In  Logan 
county  an  operator  showed  me  his  "arsenal."  The 
county  authorities  throughout  the  non-union  districts 
are,  in  a  sense,  commanders  of  small  garrisons.  They 
can  mobilize  and  equip  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
men  on  short  notice. 

What,  meanwhile,  has  the  state  government  been 
doing  to  bring  peace  and  order  to  a  situation  so  in- 
tense as  this?  For  four  months  it  has  been  main- 
taining martial  law  in  Mingo  County,  for  one  thing. 
This  is  the  third  time  within  a  year  that  some  form 
of  military  control  has  been  proclaimed  in  that 
strike-swept  area ;  on  the  other  two  occasions  fed- 
eral troops  were  called  in.  Today  the  st'ate  is  using 
its  own  forces,  a  rifle  company  of  the  national  guard, 
which  is  now  being  reorganized.  When  a  "three 
days'  battle"  occurred  along  a  ten-mile  front  in 
Mingo  County  on  May  12,  13  and  14,  during  which 
shots  were  exchanged  by  union  and  non-union  ele- 
ments, the  tent  colonies  were  fired  into  and  damage 
was  done  to  the  property  of  coal  companies,  local 
authorities  appealed  to  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan  to 
assist  them.  Governor  Morgan,  accordingly,  pro- 
claimed that  a  state  of  "war,  insurrection  and  riot" 
existed  in  Mingo  County,  and  directed  Major 
Thomas  B.  Davis,  acting  adjutant-general,  to  pro- 
ceed there  and  with  the  aid  of  the  state  constabulary 
and  deputy  sheriffs  to  place  the  region  under  martial 
law. 

The  legality  of  this  procedure  was  assailed  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  when  its  mem- 
bers were  arrested  under  the  martial  law  proclama- 
tion. The  state  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  held  the 
edict  invalid.  The  reason  given  by  the  court  was 
that  the  proclamation  could  only  be  enforced  by  the 
occupancy  of  the  zone  covered  by  a  military  force, 
and  that  the  state  constabulary  and  deputy  sheriffs 
were  not  a  military  force. 

Thereupon  Governor  Morgan,  to  provide  such  a 
force,  issued  a  new  proclamation  ordering  the  en- 
rollment of  the  "unorganized  militia"  of  the  county. 
This,  it  is  said,  was  done  under  an  old  statute.  Every 
person  liable  to  military  duty  in  the  county  became 
subject  to  draft  in  this  new  militia.  Two  companies 
of  sixty-five  men  each  were  formed  and  these  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  county  shouldered  guns  and 
proceeded  to  give  effectiveness  to  the  governor's 
proclamation  of  martial  law.  Two  months  later  the 
first  company  of  the  reorganized  national  guard  took 
their  place. 

Both  military  and  civil  authorities  are  clothed 
with  the  power  to  make  arrests  in  Mingo  County,  but 
only  the  civil  courts  are  trying  persons  for  offenses. 
For  some  time  the  jail  has  had  over  one  hundred 
men,  some  of  whom,  according  to  the  jailer,  have 


This  is  George  Talbert,  of  mountain  or  native 
stock,  chairman  of  the  governing  committee  of 
the  tent  colony,  Lick  Creek 

no  charges  against  them  of  which  he  is  aware. 
C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  District  17  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Fred  Mooney,  sec- 
retary, are  in  the  Mingo  jail,  charged  with  complic- 
ity in  the  murder,  several  months  ago,  of  two  men. 
Both  officials  say  that  they  were  attending  a  conven- 
tion of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  Huntington 
at  the  time  and  know  nothing  of  the  killing.  Mr. 
Keeney  and  Mr.  Mooney  are  also  under  indictment 
in  Logan  County  for  having  taken  part  in  the  recent 
"armed  march,"  and  Mr.  Keeney  is  under  a  third  in- 
dictment in  Boone  County,  charged  with  carrying  a 
pistol.  Neither  is  anxious  to  secure  bail,  the  reason 
being  that  when  released  they  would  be  liable  to  fur- 
ther arrest  and  incarceration  in  Logan  County, 
where  their  lives  might  not  be  safe. 

The  state  has  also  called  in  a  thousand  United 
States  troops  to  suppress  disorder  in  connection  with 
the  "armed  march"  in  late  August  of  union  miners 
through  Boone  County  toward  Logan.  These  troops 
were  still  there  October  14.  Without  doubt  this 
march  was  a  formidable  affair.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  have  ended  more 
quietly  than  it  did  and  that  the  five  thousand  or  so 
miners  in  it  would  have  disbanded  without  serious 
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Families  of  striking  miners  in  a  tent  colony  in  Mingo  County,  where  they  have  dwelt  for  six- 
teen months.  Wants  have  been  many  and  idleness  has,  on  the  whole,  sorely  tried  the  spirit. 
When  the  story  of  the  endurance  and  fortitude  of  American  wage-earners  is  written  the  lives 
of  the  Mingo  tent  dwellers  will  form  one  chapter 


rupture  of  the  peace,  if  a  group  of  state  constabulary 
who  were  opposing  their  advance  had  not  made  an 
apparently  uncalled-for  attack  upon  a  little  town 
named  Sharpies  near  the  place  where  the  miners 
were  assembled.  This  fanned  their  expiring  purpose 
to  new  energy. 

The  object  of  the  demonstration  seems  to  be 
shrouded  in  uncertainty.  One  account  has  it  that  the 
miners  intended  to  march  to  Mingo  County,  crossing 
Logan  County  in  their  path,  and  protest  against  the 
enforcement  of  martial  law  there  and  the  abuses  that 
they  understood  were, being  committed  against  their 
fellows.  According  to  this  version,  what  they  really 
hoped  for  was  to  get  federal  troops  called  into 
Mingo  County  as  a  better  alternative  than  the  regime 
then  in  force.  Another  story,  credited  to  the  oper- 
ators and  some  residents  of  Logan  County,  is  that 
they  intended  to  seize  the  mines  in  Logan  and  com- 
pel the  employers  to  recognize  the  union.  A  third  is 
that  theirs  was  a  vague,  leaderless  uprising  without 
deliberate  purpose  or  objective.  Whatever  its  mo- 
tive, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  spread  considerable  ter- 
ror among  the  inhabitants  in  its  path,  especially  those 
in  Logan  County  who  were  fearful  of  a  real  attack. 

The  miners  succeeded  in  advancing  to  a  point  part 
way  up  the  slope  of  Blair  Mountain,  the  high  ridge  * 
that  separates  Boone  and  Logan  counties.  Here 
they  formed  a  line  some  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  before  them.  One  end  of  the 
line  was  at  Madison,  in  Boone  County,  and  the  other 


at  Blair,  in  Logan.  Meanwhile,  a  large  force  of 
hastily  recruited  citizens,  deputy  sheriffs,  non-union 
miners  and  others  from  Logan  and  Mingo  counties 
were  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  under  the 
leadership  of  Don  Chafin,  Logan  County  sheriff.  A 
small  number  of  state  constabulary  as  well,  held  part 
of  the  defending  line.  Shots  were  exchanged  in  large 
numbers  and  several  union  miners,  the  exact  num- 
ber unknown,  were  killed.  Three  persons  in  the 
Logan  County  forces  were  killed.  A  small  airplane 
was  used  by  the  Logan  defenders  and  a  number  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  territory  held  by  the  invad- 
ing miners.  No  damage  was  done  in  this  way. 

The  federal  troops  came  upon  the  scene  by  two 
routes.  One  command  entered  behind  the  Logan,  or 
defending,  forces,  and  the  other  slipped  in  between 
the  opposing  lines  themselves.  The  Logan  forces 
were  thus  sandwiched  between  two  lines  of  United 
States  soldiers,  and  the  miners,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  effectually  barred  from  further  advance.  No 
fighting  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  Uncle  Sam's 
men.  The  miners  disbanded  and  went  home,  many 
of  them  being  disarmed  by  the  soldiers  on  their  way. 
The  extent  of  depredations  seems  to  have  been 
small,  and  in  several  instances  members  or  officials 
of  the  union  reimbursed  storekeepers  whose  goods 
had  been  taken.  The  "army"  of  marchers  seems  to 
have  imitated  military  tactics  sufficiently  to  comman- 
deer railroad  stock  and  some  automobiles. 

The  aftermath  of  this  march  has  been  a  crop  of 
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indictments.  A  special  Boone  County,  grand  jury  has 
indicted  302  persons,  189  of  these  being  charged 
with  "insurrection"  and  most  of  the  others  with 
carrying  pistols.  Everyone  arrested,  according  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  will  be  held  under  heavy 
bond  or  in  jail  to  await  the  November  term  of  the 
circuit  court.  But  Boone  County  has  been  restrained 
in  comparison  with  Logan,  where  nine  hundred 
people  are  wanted  in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  miners,  however,  who  took  part  in  or 
witnessed  the  march  are  taking  this  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  Over  a  thousand  of  them,  according  to 
Colonel  C.  S.  Martin,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  federal 
troops  there,  have  already  left  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Many  of  them  are  taking  their  families 
with  them  and  leaving  no  addresses  behind. 

The  reorganization  of  the  state's  national  guard 
is  proceeding  under  authority  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture last  spring.  This  is  another  public  measure 
directed  at  the  conflict  over  unionism.  West  Vir- 
ginia's former  national  guard  had  ceased  to  exist 
when  its  members  were  mustered  out  of  the  United 
States  army  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Today  the  re- 
organization is  being  speeded  up.  One  company  is 
already  in  active  service  and  is  giving  effect  to  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Mingo  County. 

Fifteen  companies  will  be  formed  this  year,  al- 
though the  ultimate  strength  of  the  guard  will  be 
much  larger.  The  distribution  of  these  companies  is 
significant.  Fourteen  of  the  whole  number  are  being 
concentrated  in  or  near  the  non-union  coal  fields.  One 
more  will  be  recruited  in  Mingo  County;  one  in 
Logan  County;  two  at  Welch,  county  seat  of  Mc- 
Dowell County;  two  at  Bluefield  in  Mercer  County; 
three  at  Huntington,  which  commands  quick  and  easy 
entrance  to  the  non-union  fields;  three  at  Charleston, 
only  thirty  miles  from  Logan  County;  one  at  St. 
Albans,  near  Charleston,  and  one  at  Weston.  Only 
the  last  is  not  in  position  to  be  of  immediate  service 
in  protecting  the  non-union  territory.  Meanwhile, 


three-fourths  of  the  state,  the  eastern  and  northern 
sections,  are  in  spite  of  applications  for  them  going 
without  any  companies  of  the  national  guard. 

A  disagreement  evidently  exists  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  members  of  labor  unions.  Major  T.  C. 
Davis,  of  the  adjutant-general's  staff  (not  the  Major 
Davis  who  is  in  charge  of  martial  law  in  Mingo 
County),  said  that  no  member  of  a  union  would  be 
admitted.  "It  is  a  rule  of  the  national  guard,"  he 
said,  "not  to  take  in  union  men.  They  don't  make 
good  members.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  policy  we 
are  adopting  here."  This  was  later  denied  by 
Adjutant-General  J.  H.  Charnock,  in  charge  of  the 
reorganization.  "We  want  the  best  men  we  can  get," 
said" the  adjutant-general.  "If  a  member  of  a  union 
is  a  good  citizen  we  have  no  objection  to  him.  We 
do  aim  to  exclude  radicals  and  undesirables.  Our 
support  is  coming  from  business  and  professional 
classes  for  the  most  part."  The  two  officers  agreed 
that  the  guard  was  to  act  as  "a  strictly  neutral 
organization." 

We  have  now  seen  the  elements  that  compose 
West  Virginia's  industrial  struggle.  What  is  to  be 
the  outcome?  Two  groups,  each  with  roots  reach- 
ing outside  the  state,  are  engaged  in  what  is  little 
different  from  civil  war.  From  time  to  time  the 
strong  arms  of  the  state  and  federal  governments 
are  interposed  to  separate  the  combatants.  Many 
of  the  instruments  of  modern  warfare  have  been 
used;  airplanes  have  hovered  over  the  state,  bombs 
have  been  dropped,  machine-guns  have  rattled;  tear 
gas  and  Big  Berthas  remain  to  be  used.  But  does 
public  reliance  solely  on  such  methods  of  suppression 
get  anywhere  in  the  long  run?  Colonel  Martin,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  soldiers  who  came  to 
check  the  recent  march,  sees  the  situation  clearly. 
"We  have  quieted  the  disorder  for  the  moment,"  he 
said.  "The  fundamental  causes  remain.  Whatever 
produced  this  disturbance  may  give  rise  to  another." 


Fourteen  airplanes  brought  in  by  United  States  troops  to  assist  in  dispersing  the  armed  miners  who, 
several  thousand  strong,  marched  through  Boone  County  recently  and  were  stopped  on  Blair  Mountain 
by  home  forces  of  Logan  and  Mingo  counties 
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A^  the  launching  of  Survey  Associates — that  was 
in  1912 — we  searched  for  a  craft  mark  and 
in  our  searching  came  upon  the  map  of  Juan 
de  La  Cosa,  who  sailed  as  pilot  with  Christopher 
Columbus.  Thereon  was  symbolism  aplenty;  castles 
and  kings  and  zodiac  figures ;  the  Four  Winds  with 
their  bulging  cheeks  and  St.  Christopher  done  in 
colors  as  bright  as  those  of  an  illuminated  missal. 
More,  along  coasts  that  few  had  voyaged  since  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo  and  skirting  the  new  continent, 
here  for  the  first  time  outlined  on  a  survey  of  the 
world,  were  the  caravels  of  the  explorers  themselves 
— roughly  drawn  and  quaint,  but  the  thing  for  our 
purpose  as  a  symbol  of  social  exploring.  From  them 
a  draftsman  with  a  gift  for  book  plates  drew  the 
ship  which  tops  this  column  and  which  for  nine  years 
has  served  THE  SURVEY  well. 

Now  there  be  modern  mariners  and  artists  who 
have  said  that  our  ship  was  unlike  anything  that  ever 
sailed  the  waters;  careful  landsmen  who  have 
thought  it  altogether  too  piratical;  the  profanely 
imaginative  who  have  professed  to  see  in  the  artist's 
initial  at  the  stern  a  barnacle  in  the  making.  But 
there  is  an  inquisitive  lift  to  the  prow,  a  rakishness 
to  the  lateen  rig  which  conveys  unmistakably  that 
here  is  a  craft  bent  on  high  discovery.  Its  doughty 
ancestry  is  to  be  gleaned  from  counterparts  of  the 
old  navigator's  handiwork  which  are  scattered 
through  these  paragraphs. 


IN  this  tenth  year  of  Survey  Associates,  we  are 
'  launching  a  new  carrier  of  findings  to  fresh  audi- 
ences, or  rather  we  are  contriving  a  new  mariner's  log 
for  the  social  explorers : — SURVEY  GRAPHIC.  Our 
cover  design  is  the  work  of  a  man  at  once  some- 
thing of  a  sailor  and  much  of  an  artist  and,  happy 
augury,  we  are  assured  that,  with  all  its  historic  ac- 
curacy and  its  valiance,  it  is  seaworthy  to  the  last 
sheet  and  plank.  To  our  editorial  mind  there  is  in 
this  new  ship  a  gala  touch  that  speaks  well  for  the 
start  of  a  new  voyage.  The  winds  are  skirling  in 
the  cross-trees.  Now,  those  who  have  followed 
THE  SURVEY  from  the  first  need  not  be  told  that 


we  look  forward  to  more  than  "rain-pool  seas."  A 
year  or  two  and  our  ship's  sails  may  be  stained  and 
weather-beaten,  pennant  and  poop  may  have  gone  by 
the  board  in  dour  engagements,  decks  may  be 
stripped  to  the  exigencies  of  lean  endeavor;  we  may 
then  picture  it  thus  in  our  search  for  a  symbol.  What 
matter  if  the  spirit  of  the  voyagers  is  ours? 

So  we  are  off  to  chart  the  seas,  linking  to  our 
quest  for  fact  and  experience  a  frank  experiment  in 
the  technique  of  social  interpretation. 


Y  social  interpretation  we  mean  something  alto- 
gether  different,  of  course,  from  the  propaganda 
and  soporifics  of  which  there  are  no  end. 

We  are  confronted  here  in  America  by  widen- 
ing industrial  cleavages,  and  in  the  world  at  large 
by  racial,  religious  and  class  antagonisms,  by  blasted 
strongholds  of  old  authority  and  dislocated  eco- 
nomic systems,  by  wide  areas  of  distress,  disease  and 
disorder,  by  disillusionment  even  in  young  faces. 
But  there  are  other  more  promising,  if  impetuous, 
elements — the  leaping  aspirations  of  subject  peoples 
now  coming  into  their  own — the  tuggings  of  a  new 
generation  out  of  joint  with  makeshifts  that  half 
wrecked  civilization — the  spread  of  suffrage  among 
wage-earners  and  among  women  to  be  compared 
with  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  to  political  power 
a  century  ago — the  leavens  of  applied  science,  of 
public  education,  of  engineering,  of  hygiene — the  be- 
ginnings of  conscious  control  over  natural  resources 
and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  might  call 
the  coming  of  age  of  cooperative  social  action. 
More  immediately  there  is  among  common  folk 
healthy  mistrust  of  the  seats  of  the  mighty;  dis- 
gruntlement  as  to  reconstruction  with  a  capital  "R"; 
impatience  at  the  first  post-war  crop  of  reforms. 

If  at  such  a  time,  in  any  field  of  human  relations, 
evidence  can  be  gathered  with  an  integrity  which 
commands  confidence,  experience  exchanged  in  ways, 
which  are  practically  helpful,  the  underlying  pur- 
poses of  others  translated  into  a  tongue  which  re- 
veals their  kinship  to  our  own,  then  within  that  field 
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we  may  clear  away  some  of  those  aggravations  due 
to  isolation,  ignorance  or  misapprehension,  discover 
a  common  ground  of  mutual  understanding  upon 
which  men  may  hope  to  resolve  the  fundamental  is- 
sues which  confront  them. 

The  range  of  interests  dealt  with  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates comprises  such  a  field,  increasingly  engaging 
much  larger  groups  than  those  reached  by  the  weekly 
issues  of  THE  SURVEY. 


BY  social  interpretation  we  mean  further  some- 
thing fairly  specific — a  technique  which  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  for  fifteen  years  past; 
drawing  into  it  this  element  from  the  uni- 
versities, that  element  from  journalism,  other  ele- 
ments from  other  creative  fields  of  human  enterprise. 
THE  SURVEY  took  its  name  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  which  we  projected  in  1907  as  a  close-range 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  life  and  labor  in  the 
American  steel  district.  It  pioneered  a  technique  of 
investigation  and  portrayal  which  has  served  not 
only  Cleveland  and  other  of  our  American  cities  but 
three  of  the  most  interesting  capitals  of  the  world — 
Peking,  Constantinople  and  Prague.  We  took  stock 
at  the  same  time  of  social,  industrial,  civic,  sanitary 
and  educational  elements  in  the  community's  life,  in 
the  same  way  that  an  engineer  appraises  a  plant  or 
a  modern  farmer  carries  out  a  soil  survey.  We 
drew  on  the  scientific  laboratory  for  its  inductive 
methods  and  on  social  work  for  its  habit  of  bring- 
ing every  question  down  to  terms  of  individual  and 
family  life.  So  treated,  these  things  became  more 
than  abstract  problems;  became  syllables  of  human 
experience  of  which  any  reader  could  catch  the  full 
meaning. 

But  more  specifically  we  broke  with  the  tradition 
of  formal  reports.  We  employed  maps,  charts,  dia- 
grams, pastels,  photographs — the  whole  quiver  of 
shafts  by  which  truth  may  be  made  to  strike  and 
penetrate  public  attention. 


BY  social  interpretation  we  mean  finally  more  than 
negative  criticism  or  the  synthesis  of  sterile  data. 
We  mean  the  "organized  discovery"  of  dynamic 
facts  (and  generalizations  close  to  them)  such  as 
will  supply  a  basis  for  judgment  and  action. 
We  mean  an  eager  search  for  such  gleams  of  social 
insight  and  inspiration  as  break  through  common 
need  and  striving. 


COR  not  alone  do  we  face  problems  and  condi- 
tions which  are  releasing,  in  these  days,  mazes 
of  conflicting  attitudes  and  antagonisms,  out  of 
which  the  saner  values  of  life  must  be  salvaged. 
The  war  years  have  revealed  untold  areas  of  re- 
pressed life  that  have  never  been  represented  "in  the 
councils  of  the  nations,"  or  any  other  council  of  this 
earth;  multitudes  whose  aspirations  have  never  been 
confessed  before  the  world,  never  opened  to  de- 
scription, not  yet  ready  for  survey.  Life  itself  is 
bigger  than  any  or  all  forms  of  life.  Life  overturns 
all  our  constructions,  soon  or  late.  The  part  of 
experience  which  has  been  subjected  to  organization 
and  control  is  probably  small  in  comparison  with 
that  which  is  still  unorganized,  even  unsuspected. 
We  should  be  doing  but  part  of  our  task  were  we 
to  stop  short  with  that  part  of  human  experience 
which  can  be  subjected  to  the  tools  of  research. 

We  are  interested  in  helping  individuals,  groups 
and  peoples  to  have  voices  who  would  else  be  mute ; 
in  gaining  hearings  for  programs  which  are  still  too 
unshaped  to  win  attention  unhelped;  in 

Thoughts  scarcely  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 

Feelings  that  break  through  language  and  escape. 

We  are  interested  in  such  things  simply  because 
they  are,  for  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  our  in- 
terest; but  also  because  they  need  to  become  articu- 
late, so  that  the  world  may  know  whether  they  are 
valuable  and  more  or  less  permanent,  or  merely 
ephemeral;  and  (if  appeal  must  be  made  to  social 
conscience  for  justification)  because  these  things, 
too,  will  some  day  become  "evidence"  and  be  used 
for  or  against  whatever  men  most  desire  and  be- 
lieve in. 


AND  so,  holding  to  the  main  great  tasks  of  in- 
vestigating and  weighing  and  analyzing,  criti- 
cising and  interpreting,  we  recognize  that  these  more 
intellectual  tasks  must  be  carried  on  within  the 
setting  of  human  feeling  and  opinion  and 
action  and  against  the  background  of  the  centuries 
of  drift  and  repressed  living.  Holding  to  the 
value  of  ideas,  we  realize  that  the  future  is  not 
built  primarily  of  ideas,  but  of  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  are  not  the  private  possession  of  any  group 
or  class,  but  the  natural  product  of  human  living  un- 
der all  conditions.  These  must  be  sought  by  our 
quickening  sympathies  and  measured  by  our  growing 
standards  and  wrought  effectually  into  the  structure 
of  our  living. 


Are  You  Satisfied 

With  the  Progress  Made  in 
Public  Education  ? 


The  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
organized  in  1916  as  a  local  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  is  not  satisfied  and  is  striving 
to  educate  teachers  to  organize  for  improving  edu- 
cation, and  to  bring  about 

1 — Healthful   and   safe   conditions   in   the   schools. 

2 — The  use  of  the  full  resources  of  our  national 
wealth  for  socially  inspired  public  education. 

3 — The  reorganization  of  educational  plans  and  sub- 
jects in  terms  of  interesting  and  significant  mod- 
ern life. 

4 — The  establishing  of  civil  liberty  in  the  munici- 
pal and  state  systems  of  education,  now  largely 
destroyed  by  reactionary  legislation  and  official 
rules. 

5 — The  particip  .tion  by  teachers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  as  a  means  of  creating 
vastly  better  schools,  and  of  developing  profes- 
sional self-respect  in  a  potentially  important  pro- 
fession. 

6 — The  creation  of  professional  standai  d .  by  the 
teachers  themselves  by  which  teaching  may  be 
made  attractive  and  efficient,  and  education  may 
be  made  more  cleaily  an  effective  social  agency. 

The  Teachers  Union  is  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 
The  work  is  difficult  and  is  attended  with  economic 
risks  to  Union  leaders,  for  the  enemies  of  the  move- 
ment are  numerous. 

But  the  benefit  of  this  movement  is  social.  The 
public  stands  to  gain.  Therefore,  the  Teachers 
Union  frankly  asks  for  financial  co-operation  from 
the  far-seeing  liberal  element  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  success  of  this  social  venture  in  New  York 
will  encourage  liberal  teachers  everywhere. 

$10,000  is  needed  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
executive,  educational  and  publication  service  of 
the  Teachers  Union  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  for  the  year  1922.  Reports  of  the  work  will 
be  made  to  all  contributors. 

HENRY  R.  LINVILLE,  President. 
RUTH  G.  HARDY,  Vice-President, 
JOSEPH  JABLONOWER,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  undersigned  persons  believe  in  the  socially 
important  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Teach- 
ers Union,  and  bespeak  the  generous  consideration 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  reorganization  and  im- 
provement of  public  education : 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Columbia  University. 

JOHN  LOVEJOY  ELLIOTT,  Hudson  Guild,  New  York. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART,  Associate  Editor,  The  Survey. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES,  The  Community  Church,  New  York. 

HARRY  F.  WARD,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  Joseph  Jablonower,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  The  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JUSTICE  IN  THE  STOCKS 

(Continued  from  page  145) 

The  Juveniles 

Herein  lay  the  opportunity  of  prison  expert  and 
psychiatrist  to  attack  the  prevalence  of  criminality  in 
Cleveland  at  its  source.  They  were  asked  to  tell  why, 
for  instance,  one  young  street-corner  gang  committed 
crimes  for  which  its  members  this  fall  are  being  elec- 
trocuted one  by  one.  Juvenile  delinquency  appears 
to  be  increasing  locally  at  a  rate  from  three  to  six 
times  as  fast  as  the  population.  Into  the  juvenile 
court  come  annually  more  than  2,000  boys  and  girls 
from  five  large  and  crowded  industrial  areas,  most 
of  them  picked  up  on  the  streets  or  in  the  gullies  that 
rut  the  city.  As  many  more  "unofficial"  cases  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  probation  officers.  Six  hundred 
are  under  probation  at  one  time.  To  care  for  this 
throng  of  restless  young  people  the  court  has  but 
four  men  and  twelve  women  probation  officers. 

Mr.  Lewis  commends  Judge  George  S.  Addams, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  as  a  conscientious  and  able 
public  official,  but  the  children's  court,  he  says,  "does 
not  seem  to  be  a  place  where  the  hopes,  aspirations, 
dreams,  difficulties  and  achievements  of  children  may 
be  studied,  sympathetically  understood  and  intelli- 
gently utilized."  The  court  occupies  the  ground  floor 
of  the  forbidding  criminal  courts  building  on  the  pub- 
lic square.  Not  only  would  he  sever  its  physical  con- 
nection with  criminal  justice  by  housing  it  in  a  school 
building,  but  by  outlining  a  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools,  social  agencies  and  the  juvenile 
court,  he  would  draw  far  more  from  the  fields  of 
education  and  psychiatry  than  from  the  old  penology. 
He  would  have  the  schools  organize  under  one  assist- 
ant superintendent  the  special  education,  psycho- 
logical measurement  and  medical  and  psychiatric 
work  of  the  school  system;  the  Associated  Charities 
analyze  the  child's  environmental  conditions,  his  in- 
heritance and  his  social  past. 

Approaching  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
from  the  behaviorist's  point  of  view  and,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  medical  service  on  call  for  mental  and 
physical  examination  in  the  juvenile  court  is  of  high 
grade,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler  goes  further  and  vis- 
ualizes a  children's  institute,  taking  over  much  of 
the  work  of  the  now  merely  educational  or  custodial 
institutions  for  the  backward  and  delinquent,  draw- 
ing upon  the  well-developed  social  services  of  Cleve- 
land, cooperating  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Research  at  Columbus  and  giving  expert  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  a  large  number  of  behavior  cases 
which  now  have  no  observation  at  all.  Such  an  in- 
stitution could  serve  the  public  by  providing  a  "men- 
tal health  station"  analogous  to  a  dispensary  in  the 
field  of  physical  health. 

It  would  pay  for  itself  through  the  saving  it  would 
effect  in  human  careers,  says  Dr.  Adler,  to  say 
nothing  of  life  and  property: 
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When  it  comes  to  treating  juvenile  behavior  problems,  we 
have  an  even  blinder  faith  in  the  curative  effects  of  punish- 
ment than  have  the  criminal  courts  themselves.  We  erect 
buildings  in  which  we  gather  the  children  who  have  had 
trouble  at  home  or  at  school  or  in  the  streets  and  parks  of 
our  cities,  and  by  the  application  of  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "strict  discipline,"  we  propose  to  relieve  them  and 
ourselves  of  their  difficulties.  The  officials  who  preside  over 
these  institutions  are  usually  as  ill-equipped  for  constructive 
and  scientific  work  as  the  domestics  and  window-washers  of 
a  hospital  to  carry  out  medical  and  surgical  measures  of 
relief. 

By  detecting  and  treating  those  first  deviations 
which  become  major  behavior  problems  later  in  life, 
he  is  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  diminish  crim- 
inality over  half  a  century  to  such  an  extent  that 
jails  as  we  now  know  them  will  give  way  to  deten- 
tion clinics;  some  offenders  will  always  have  to  be 
detained  but  they  will  be  treated,  not  merely  incar- 
cerated. The  problem  is  not  merely  that  of  sort- 
ing out  the  25  per  cent  of  mentally  deficient  from 
the  offenders  who  stream  through  the  jails  and 
courts ;  it  lies  in  detecting  the  dangerous  cases  in  the 
population  outside  the  jails.  Dr.  Adler  would  begin 
in  Cleveland  by  setting  up  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  mental  problems  on  a  scale  big  enough  to  insure 
expert  workmanship.  He  would  follow  this  by  open- 
ing in  Western  Reserve  University  a  school  to  train 
physicians,  public  officials,  social  workers,  police  offi- 
cers and  lawyers  in  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
psychopathic  cases. 

Such  a  conception  of  social  treatment  reaches  deep 
into  the  fabric  of  life  and  labor.  The  survey  did  not 
take  up  civil  justice,  but,  in  retaining  the  author  of 
Justice  and  the  Poor,  it  brought  to  investigate  the 
criminal  judicature  the  foremost  student  of  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  poor  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
well-to-do  in  the  courts.  When  Dickens  was  visit- 
ing the  jails  and  other  show  places  in  his  lugubrious 
journey  through  this  country  seventy  years  ago,  he 
found  a  little  boy  being  held  in  the  Tombs  prison  in 
New  York  because  he  was  a  witness  to  a  murder. 
"Detained  here  for  safekeeping,  that's  all."  It  is 
incredible  that  the  practice  of  confining  prosecuting 
witnesses  in  default  of  bail  should  be  continued  into 
the  twentieth  century,  but  the  thing  is  done  right 
along  in  Cleveland.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Smith  struck  at  this  oppressive  practice,  that  he  ana- 
lyzed the  work  of  assigned  counsel  for  the  indigent 
defendants  and  that  he  suggests  the  creation  of  the 
public  defender  in  Cleveland  to  take  over  such  de- 
fense. Throughout  the  survey  reports  runs  the  strain 
that  the  weak,  the  inexperienced  and  the  friendless 
suffer  the  whims  of  justice.  Vicious  webs  of  black- 
mail, intimacy  and  connection  now  take  the  place  of 
the  cruder  transactions  of  corruption. 

The  social  waste  of  this  lumbering  machinery  of 
justice  is  only  to  be  felt,  not  measured.  This  clumsy 
police  organization,  this  sordid  municipal  court,  with 
its  exploiting  bondsmen  and  its  ring  of  police  court 


THIS  IS  YOUR  FILM 

Our  new  film,  "Both  Sides  of 
Town,"  can  be  adapted  to  your 
needs.  A  series  of  short  stories 
portraying  Infant  Welfare,  Family 
Social  Work,  Work  for  Blind,  The 
Unmarried  Mother,  Old  People's 
Homes,  Dental  Clinics,  District 
Nursing,  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire 
Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  Occupational  Therapy, 
Salvation  Army,  Settlements. 

Write  for  our  new  plan  of  co- 
operative production  of  social  work 
motion  pictures. 

Better  Pictures — Less  Cost. 
HOMER  W.  BORST 

Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

609  Second  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Unemployment 

America  is  now  facing  a  problem  by  which  Eng- 
land has  been  baffled  for  the  past  two  decades. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly 

gives  you  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  Un- 
employment Insurance,  Unemployment  Relief, 
Labor  Exchanges  and  other  governmental 
agencies  in  England  that  try  to  solve  the  greatest 
problem  of  our  industrial  civilization. 

In  addition  to  giving  an  unbiased  account  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  England  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly  contains  news  of  all  that 
happens  week  by  week  of  international  interest 
in  Politics,  Music,  Literature  and  the  Liberal  Arts. 
It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  intelligent 
American  who  desires  to  be  accurately  informed 
on  vital  world  affairs. 


MAIL  COUPON  BELOW 


To    MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN    WEEKIY, 
Room  2001,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN  WEEKIA",  to  lie  mailed  to  me  direct 
from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the  current  issue. 

Name     

Address    
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OLIVER  H.  BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

Consultation  with  trustees,  architects,  building 
committees  and  hospital  superintendents  in  plan- 
ning, constructing,  equipping  and  operating  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

152  Lexington  Avenue      New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HANDBOOK   OF   SOCIAL    RESOURCES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  descriptive  directory  of  nation-wide  agencies 
conducting  Social  Service,  Health,  Educational, 
Community  Welfare,  Americanization,  Recrea- 
tional, Employment,  and  Related  Activities. 


300  Pages  of  Text 
Price  $1,   Postpaid 


Fully  Indexed 
Cash  with  Order 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

NATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals,  $1.65.  EGGELING  BOOK-BINDERY, 
114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
•  BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  1  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  <J_  Ask  about  my  svsirm  of 
specification!,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (i)  reduces  cost,  (3) simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


lawyers;  this  judge  assessing  the  limit  of  fines  for 
publicity's  sake,  reducing  them  when  the  newspaper's 
back  is  turned;  this  prosecutor's  office  used  to  settle 
civil  claims;  this  old,  unsanitary  and  inadequate 
county  jail  where  witnesses  not  even  accused  of  crime 
are  confined  for  weeks,  have  generated  a  fierce  re- 
sentment in  the  breasts  of  many  victims.  Some  of 
them  brought  their  stories  of  rough  handling  to  the 
survey  staff  in  the  early  days  of  its  work.  It  was 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  class  of  semi-criminals  has 
enrolled  numbers  of  persons  who  first  were  merely 
sufferers  from  blunders  and  lost  all  their  respect  for 
law  in  their  initial  experience  with  its  functioning. 
This  side  of  the  problem  has  received  little  attention 
in  Cleveland,  so  much  more  conspicuous  was  the 
rogue  who  escaped  rather  than  the  innocent  who  suf- 
fered; but  the  surveyors  more  than  once  reveal  their 
feeling  that  a  machinery  of  justice  which  manufac- 
tures its  criminals  must  finally  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  Bar 

Mr.  Bettman  takes  a  figure  from  the  logging  in- 
dustry when  he  says  that  Cleveland  has  suffered  long 
enough  from  the  "jam  and  drift"  method  of  reform. 
The  spasms  of  expose  in  the  long  run  achieve  only 
cynicism.  It  is  time  to  provide  permanent  means  of 
research  and  continuous  repair  of  government,  a 
substitute  for  the  sovereign  to  whom  could  be  left 
safely  the  responsibility  for  order  and  equity.  The 
survey  proposes  an  unofficial  bureau  of  research  in 
criminal  justice  which  shall  observe,  check,  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  public  upon  what  goes  on  in 
the  halls  of  justice.  The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research  has  such  a  department;  suggestions 
might  also  be  had  from  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion. Such  a  research  bureau  may  be  the  modern 
equivalent  for  King  Alfred,  who  made  his  prefects 
tremble  with  his  admonition  "to  turn  all  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  justice"  or  for  the  Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid,  who  at  some  personal  risk  sur- 
veyed the  justice  dispensed  by  the  cadis  of  Bagdad. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  bar  to  raise  practice 
from  its  present  low  estate  and  aid  the  public  to  re- 
build the  broken-down  administration  of  the  law. 
The  right  flank  of  such  a  movement  must  rest  in  the 
law  schools,  according  to  Albert  M.  Kales,  who 
would  lift  the  curricular  standards  in  the  competitive 
night  schools  of  the  city  by  raising  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  would  make  probationers 
of  those  just  admitted  to  the  bar  and  would  require 
second  examination  later.  Mr.  Bettman  suggests  that 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts  might  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  men  of  character  and  talent  by  beginning  in 
the  law  schools  the  separation  between  criminal  and 
civil  practice  and  by  offering  training  in  criminal  in- 
vestigation, psychology,  and  kindred  sciences  of 
human  behavior.  He  would  make  it  almost  a  pro- 
fession by  itself. 

The  other  flank  of  the  campaign  within  the  legal 
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profession  rests  on  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association, 
which  in  the  past  year  or  two  has  carried  out  several 
noteworthy  accomplishments.  It  forced  the  chief  jus- 
tice, for  example,  from  the  bench  during  his  trials  on 
the  charge  of  murder,  and  brought  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  special  prosecutor  who  secured  the 
later  perjury  convictions.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
cast  out  demons.  While  the  atmosphere  around  the 
courts  was  being  corrupted  by  the  shysters  and  their 
runners,  the  bar  did  little  until  the  stench  of  the  scan- 
dal turned  the  city's  stomach!  "If  the  lawyers  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  special  trust  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice,"  says  the  report  on  the 
prosecutors,  "then  the  only  salvation  is  to  take  that 
administration  entirely  out  of  their  hands  and  place 
it  in  charge  of  some  other  profession." 

There  are  signs  that  the  bar  association  is  enlarg- 
ing upon  its  aggressive  beginnings  in  these  directions, 
"but  it  still  has  within  it  all  the  collective  resistance  to 
change  which  lies  in  rusty  tradition.  "Lawyers  who 
countenance  perjury  by  their  clients  must  be  dis- 
barred," says  Mr.  Smith,  who  goes  on: 

The  final  responsibility  for  this  condition  which  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  processes  of  law  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
community  which  produces  so  many  persons  willing  to  violate 
their  oath  and  which,  after  it  has  become  fully  aware  of  the 
situation,  goes  on  about  its  other  business  indifferent  and 
unconcerned,  tolerating  the  fact  that  of  twenty-seven  persons 
charged  in  one  year  with  this  crime,  only  one  man  was 
brought  to  punishment. 

The  Public 

Beneath  the  cracked  walls  of  the  courts  the  sur- 
veyors discovered  a  quicksand  of  disrespect  for  law. 
Its  instruments  are  no  longer  respected  by  Cleveland 
citizens,  or  even  by  themselves.  Among  the  forces 
for  change  are  the  newspapers  whose  editorial  pur- 
pose is  mainly  in  the  right  direction,  the  Civic 
League,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  bar,  now 
that  it  has  been  shocked  out  of  its  lethargy.  It  is 
for  these  agencies  to  continue  their  efforts,  but  to 
direct  them  more  accurately  toward  the  causes  of 
evil,  less  toward  the  sensational  symptoms. 

In  their  recommendations  for  simple  as  well  as  for 
expensive  changes  in  the  police,  court  and  penal  sys- 
tems, the  surveyors  realize  that  they  are  laying  out 
plans  which  may  take  years  to  fructify.  It  required 
a  generation  for  propaganda  in  England  to  bring 
about  a  substitution  of  scientific  court  rules  for  the 
old  technical  common  law  procedure.  And  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  put  it: 

It  is  an  undertaking  of  some  degree  of  delicacy  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  public  disorders.  If  a  man  happens  not  to 
succeed  in  such  an  inquiry,  he  will  be  thought  weak  and 
visionary ;  if  he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a  danger 
that  he  may  come  near  to  persons  of  weight  and  consequence, 
who  will  rather  be  exasperated  at  the  discovery  of  their  errors, 
than  thankful  for  the  occasion  of  correcting  them.  If  he 
should  be  obliged  to  blame  the  favorites  of  the  people,  he  will 
be  considered  as  the  tool  of  power;  if  he  censures  those  in 
power,  he  will  be  looked  on  as  an  instrument  of  faction.  But 
in  all  exertions  of  duty  something  is  to  be  hazarded. 


THIS  BOOK 

ON  HOME 

BEAUTIFYING 

FREE 

Gives  complete  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  all 
wood — hard  or  soft — old 
or  new.  Tells  how  to  se- 
cure beautiful  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Enamel  and  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye.  Gives  full 
directions  on  the  care  of 
floors  —  how  you  can 
easily  make  and  keep 
them  beautiful  with 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

It  is  the  work  of  experts,  illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  gladly  give  this  book  free  to  per- 
sons interested  in  home  beautifying.  It  is 
invaluable  if  you  are  building  or  decorating. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
We  will  gladly  send  •  it  free  and  postpaid 
for  the  name  of  your  paint  dealer. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
DeptS.V.  10,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing    . 
Authorities" 

Can.di.n  Ficlory     BRANTFORD 


Say  It  With' Movies' 

The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Screen  has  been  thoroughly  established  as 
an  effective  method  of  "selling"  Social 
Work  to  the  public — especially  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  foots  the  bills. 

My  ability  to  "put  over"  your  organi- 
zation is  based  first,  on  my  complete 
familiarity  with  Social  Work,  coupled 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
motion  picture  film. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  literature,  I 
shall  gladly  send  you,  without  obligation, 
a  plan  outlining  these  possibilities. 

SAMUEL  A.  BLOCK 

CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  FILM 

SERVICE 

121  East  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Producer  of  Peerless  Publicity  Pictures 
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The  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers — Miss  Ida  M. 
Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washingon,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation — John  B.  Andrews, 
sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employment 
service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven:  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work — Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (formerly  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  direc- 
tor, 130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  formerly  American  Assn.  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality — Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical 
and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  Infant  wel- 
fare consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  achool 
age. 

American  City  Bureau — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic 
and  commercial  organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the 
profession  of  community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'   Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

American  Country  Life  Association — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
prps.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports. 
Emphasizes  the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

American  Home  Economics  Association — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Ca- 
thedral St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Peace  Society— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Prison  Association — Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next 
Congress  Jacksonville,  Florida,  October  28— November  3,  1921. 
O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  or  Cancer — Frank  J.  Osborne, 
ex.  sec'y;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lication free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pam- 
phlets upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership 
Includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F. 
Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  hea!th  habits:  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programme. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America — A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  Director  130  E 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  com- 
munities employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for 
recreation  and  good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (In- 
corporated) helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  pro- 
gramme and  raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  the  community  itself,  through  the  community 
committee  representative  of  community  interests,  determines  pol- 
icies and  assumes  complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women  (National)— 305  West  98th  St.,  New 
York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y. 
Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social  Welfare, 
Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Cuba. 


Eugenics  Registry— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  ex.  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  heredi- 
tary inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America — Constituted 
by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec  ys:  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  ex.  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

Hampton  Institute— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville  sec'y.:  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men — John  Culbert 
Farles,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
Industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for 
the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons  and  co-operates  with  other  special 
agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society— Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The 
Socialist  Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People — 
Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies— Rush  Taggart, 
pres  ;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson, 
sec'y;  26  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  es- 
pecially women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association — 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social,  Intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps, 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and 
cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment,  Bible  study,  secretarial 
training  school,  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

National   Catholic   Welfare   Council — Official   National   Body   of  the 
Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National     Executive    Offices,     1312    Massachusetts    Ave.,     N.W., 

Washington,   D.    C. 

General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.  Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Ex.   Sec  y. 
Bureau    of   Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department   of   Laws    and    Legislation — William    J.    Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department   of   Press   and   Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't   Director.    Michael    Williams. 
National    Council    of   Catholic   Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Ex.    Sec'y.,   Michael   J.   Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic   Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;    Ex.    Sec'y.,    Miss    Agnes    G.    Regan. 
National  Training  School   for  Women,  Washington,  D.   C.— Dean, 

Miss   Maud  R.   Cavanagh. 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National   Director,   Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y; 
105  E  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural,  Inves- 
tigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's 
codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency, 
etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.— Chas.  F.  Powlison, 
gen  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Co-operates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  Asso- 
ciate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr. 
V.  V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology, 
war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  back- 
ward children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quar- 
terly, $2  a  year. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work — Robert  W.  Kelso,  pres., 
Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  23  E.  9th  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humani- 
tarian effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  pro- 
ceedings, annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc. 
Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  June,  1922.  Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

ChiUren — J.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Louis  Robinson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald   B.    Armstrong,   M.D.,    New   York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The   Family — Frank   J.    Bruno,   Minneapolis. 
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Industrial   and    Economic   Problems — John   Shillady,    New   York. 
The    laical    Community — George   C.   Bellamy,    Cleveland. 
Menml     llyKiene — George    A.     Hastings,    New    York. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.  Bookman,  Cincinnati. 
Uniting      f    Native    and    Foreign-Born    in    America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — Edward  M. 
Van  (  i  ve  in  naging  director:  George  D.  Eaton,  Held  sec'y;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

National  Consumers'  League— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kel'ey,  gen'l  sec'y:  John  R.  Shillady,  ex.  director.  Pro- 
motes legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors 
in  induscv  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions, 
eight-h'  rr  d  y.  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing 
industries:  "he  nest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20 
Union  Park.  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  nm'  eried  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work:  seeks  the 
higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing— Ella  Phillips 
Grand s  C  ex.  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects: 

To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  i  f  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  informa- 
tion. Offirial  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  in- 
cluded in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription, 
J3.00  per  year. 


Tubemiii  sis"   and    "Monthly  Bulletin 


National  Urban  League — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingswrih  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  ex.  sec'y; 
127  E.  2">d  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union — Anna  A.  Gordon, 
presidem  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To 
secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  ihe  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  depart- 
ments i  f  Child  Wel'are,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  piihlir-atinn,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
pres.:  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  workshop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official 
organ  "Life  and  Labor." 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America — H.  S.  Braucher, 
secy;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neighborhood 
and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

Proportional  Representation  League — To  secure  representation  for 
all.  C.  G  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Membership. 
$2,  entit  es  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activi- 
ties. J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Tuskegee  Institute — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro  Youth; 
an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the 
Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. — A  non-commercial  co-operative  organiza- 
tion without  shares  or  stockholders,  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  the  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,    Paul   U.   Kellogg 

Social   Forces,   Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William  L.   Chenery 

School   and   Community,   Joseph  K.    Hart 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw. 

Co-operating  Subscription   (membership)   $10.     112  E.  19th  St.,  New 
York  City. 
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KEEPING  UP  WITH  BOOKS 


Can  you  do  it? 


There  is  a  way 


"O  YOU  succeed  in  keeping  up 
with  books?  Twenty  thousand  are 
published  each  year  in  English  alone, 
thousands  more  in  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

"I  wish,"  wrote  one  American,  "that  I  were  a 
prince  of  the  Renaissance.  Then  I  should  have  a 
King's  Reader  to  tell  me  of  good  books." 

As  a  Reader,  Sorter,  and  Critic  of  books  published 
here  and  abroad,  The  Literary  Review  each  week 
performs  a  task  too  great  for  any  single  mind.  Its 
fresh,  authoritative  pages  are  written  by  a  large 
group  of  scholars,  critics,  scientists,  statesmen, 
men  and  women  of  letters,  whose  opinions  com- 
mand respect. 

You,  as  a  subscriber  to  The  Literary  Review,  may 
rest  assured  that  no  important  book  will  escape 
you;  that  every  book  reviewed  is  given  criticism 
which  is  both  honest  and  illuminating.  For  the 
smallest  coin  from  the  purse  of  gold  which  was 
the  King' s  Reader's  fee,  The  Literary  Review  will 
keep  you  up  with  books  for  a  year. 

Annual  subscription,  $2.50.  Six  months'  trial 
subscription,  $1.00.  Or,  you  may  have  a  com- 
plimentary copy  for  the  trouble  of  asking  for  it. 

The  Literary  Review 

OF  THE 

York  Evening  Post 


EDITED  BY  HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY 


Contents  of  The  literary  Review 


Two  vigorous  essays  on  literary  subjects 

by  distinguished  writers. 

One  poem  and  a  good,  one. 

Full    reviews    by  those   best  qualified  to 

write  them,  of  the  ID  or  15  most  important 

books  of  the  week. 

A   classified    list   of   all    newly  published 

books,  with  valuable  comment. 

A  whimsical  Curiosity  Shop. 

The  Literary  Lobby  (by  Kenelm  Digby) 


that  has  charmed  and  puzzled  New  York. 

A  helpful  Reader's  Guide — ready  to  serve 

you  whenever  you  need  it. 

Rare  Books. 

Lively  Correspondence. 

Survey  of  best  Foreign  Books  obtainable 

in  this  country.     Letters  by  distinguished 

foreign  critics. 

And  other  features,  as  the  auctioneers  say, 

"too  numerous  to  mention." 


Credentials  of  The  Literary  Review 


FROM  A  SCHOLAR 

"You  are  making  of  it  a  critical  journal  of 

international  scope  and  appeal." 

FROM  A  GREAT  ECONOMIST 
"Nothing    better   has    ever  been    done  in 
this  country,  and  indeed  1  am  not  sure  that 
anything  better  has  ever  been  done  any- 
where." Professor  F.  W.  Tauisie. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  MERCURY 

"An  excellent  attempt  to  do  for  American 

literature  something  of  the  sort  that  the 


Times  Literary  Supplement  does  for  England 
— more  diversified  than  its  English  counter- 
pan." 

FROM  AtPROFESSOR  OP  ENGLISH 
"I  have  been    pretty    well   tired  of  book 
review  'sections'.    This  is  the  real  thing." 

FROM  A  NOVELIST 

"I  know  The  Literary  Review  and  rejoice 
in  it,  and  read  it  as  1  read  no  other  critical 
periodical  in  the  States." 

Dorothy  Canjield  Ftther. 


A  Weekly  Magazine  for  Book-lovers 


The  Literary  Review,  20  Vesey  Street,  Ne<w  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Literary  Review  for — months. 

Enclosed  is  $ 

Name  Address — 

SG-Q-29-21  . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 

Addreit  Advertising  C  I  TRVFY  ASSOPIATFS     In«-     >  12  Eait  19th  Street 
Department  J\JK.\  H,  I    f\OO\J^lf\  I  C^J,  IUC.        New  York  City 


REAL  ESTATE 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED :  Working  Superintendent  at 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
References  required.  Address,  2000  Adams 
Ave. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor. 
Apply  in  own  handwriting  to  Superintend- 
ent, 12th  St.  and  Green  Lane,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  stating  experience,  salary  de- 
manded, etc. 


WANTED:  at  Texas  Girls'  Training 
School,  at  once,  both  an  experienced  Ma- 
tron, and  Music  Teacher.  Must  be  well 
educated  and  refined  and  good  disciplina- 
rian. Matron's  salary  $60.00  and  Music 
Teacher's  $75.00  and  one-half  traveling  ex- 
penses. Write  or  wire.  Dr.  Carrie  Weav- 
er Smith,  Gainesville,  Texas. 


SETTLEMENT  HOUSE  in  eastern  city 
desires  Jewish  young  woman  as  recreation 
worker.  Must  have  training  in  dramatics 
and  dancing.  4029  SURVEY. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at 
once.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for 
permanent  hospital  and  office  positions.  Ex- 
cellent positions  open  everywhere.  Write 
today  if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Regis- 
try for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds 
of  hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write 
for  free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry 
for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEAD- 
ER, CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICAN- 
IZER  invites  correspondence.  An  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  recognized  specialist  in  immigrant  educa- 
tion with  ten  years'  experience  directing 
community-wide  Americanization,  informa- 
tion and  legal  aid ;  unifying  racial  rela- 
tions; coordinating  and  systematizing  ex- 
isting agencies  in  any  phase  of  community 
service  among  immigrants.  Executive  and 
administrator;  linguist,  forceful  speaker. 
Experienced  in  legislative  reference,  re- 
search, surveys  and  investigations.  3980 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  of  Head  Worker 
in  Settlement  or  Community  House  in  sub- 
urban town.  Twelve  years'  experience. 
Best  of  references.  4013  Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's 
office.  Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

EXPERIENCED,  well-qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe's 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  surveys 
and  investigations  or  organization  and 
management.  Mature  college  woman  and 
social  worker.  References  and  personal 
letters  available.  4027  Survey. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR;  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  directing  activities  of  boys' 
clubs,  and  boys'  camps,  wishes  to  make 
change.  3993  SURVEY. 

DIRECTORS,  Teachers:  Two  gentle- 
men desire  positions  in  Community  House 
work,  or  in  boys'  home.  Well  experienced 
in  boys'  work.  Also  experienced  teachers. 
4030  SURVEY. 


FOR  SALE— ELMHURST,  L.  I. 

An  attractive  13  room  residence  with  garage 
on  plot  110  x  208.    Fine  place  for  large  fam- 
ily.   Only  fifteen  minutes  from  Penn  station, 
yet  country   surroundings. 
Price  $35,000.00. 
ADDRESS  E.  S. 
200  BROADWAY,  ELMHURST,  L.  I. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  Etc. 


SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE— We  buy  and 
sell  entire  Libraries  and  smaller  collections 
of  good  books.  Correspondence  solicited. 
SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE,  80-82  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  New  York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  today 
for  free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine 
for  writers  of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems, 
songs.  Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Di- 
gest, 694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen, 
Mechanics,  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
of  our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful, 
instructive  information  on  overhauling,  ig- 
nition troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  545  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


After  November  first,  four  (4)  back- 
ward girls  under  12  to  instruct  and  care 
for  in  home  in  country.  References  given. 
4017  SURVEY. 


PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial 
Nurses,  Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons, 
Cafeteria  Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Thursdays,  11  to  1.  Address  Providence. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


T"1  BACKERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies—public and  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  —  all  over  the 
country.  Walter  Agnew,  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  COMPANION,  or  house- 
keeper, by  graduate  nurse,  experienced, 
references.  Box  208,  1000  Island  Park, 
N.  Y. 

SUPERVISOR  of  Home  Economics. 
Experience  in  public  schools,  normal 
school  and  college.  Executive  ability  of 
unusual  merit.  415  West  7th  Street,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  EX-SERVICE  MAN,  for- 
merly clerk  with  Mallory  Steamship 
Co.,  wants  position  as  clerk,  stock  keeper 
or  general  helper  in  or  near  New  York. 
4031  SURVEY. 


DO    YOU   WANT   TO    BUY   A    PRACTICE, 

hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  drug  store  for  sale?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment?  Do  you  need 
a  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
States.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
Physicians'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 


ELECTRIC  ADDRESSERPRESS 
with  automatic  selector  and  hand-skipper 
attachments.  Trays  and  cabinet  for  sten- 
cils. Machine  never  been  used.  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association,  287  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

THE  WAY  TO  A  PEACE  OF  JUSTICE.  "World  Peace 
and  How  to  Get  it  Now''  and  "Protection,  War, 
and  H.  C.  L.,"  by  Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  and 
"The  Only  Means,"  by  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  three 
for  25  cents  postpaid.  The  arguments  are  un- 
answerable; the  fogic  irresistible.  Order  now. 
Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  Publisher,  Creighton, 
Nebraska. 

HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.  A  nonsensical  school  calen- 
dar of  which  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  says:  "This 
nonsense  is  the  best  kind  of  practical  sense  in 
health  matters.  Its  teaching  is  adapted  not  only 
to  children,  but  to  grown-ups."  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America,  Penn  Terminal  Bldg., 
New  York  City.  Price,  25  cents. 

HEALTH  GAME  FOR  CHILDREN.  Adapted  from  the 
rhymes  in  the  Child  Health  Alphabet  Book. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn 
Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York.  Price,  25  cents. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  EX-SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  By  Helen 
T.  Woolley  and  Hornell  Hart.  Price,  50  cents; 
4  or  more  copies,  25  cents  each;  in  set  with  6 
other  studies,  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Trounstine 
Foundation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  OF 
THE  U.  S.,  1902-1917.  By  Hornell  Hart.  Price, 
25  cents;  4  or  more  copies  at  half  price;  in  set 
with  6  other  studies,  $1.00.  Helen  S.  Troun- 
stine Foundation,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  By 
Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Ph.D.  A  28-page  pamphlet. 
25c  per  copy;  in  quantities  of  five  or  more 
copies,  20c  a  copy.  Sociological  Society,  3557 
University  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

ASIA'S  AMERICAN  PROBLEM.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 
25  cents. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Winthrop  D. 
Lane's  impartial,  informative,  indispensable  re- 
port on  Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  To  read 
this  is  to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate 
it  is  to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  116  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  50 
cents. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, 104  S.  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago. 


Democracy 


* — °f  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 


People  of  every  walk  of  life,  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  People  from 
every  class  of  telephone  users,  mem- 
bers of  every  trade,  profession  and 
business,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
trust  funds,  are  partners  in  this  great- 
est investment  democracy  which  is 
made  up  of  the  more  than  1  75,000 
stockholders  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

If  this  great  body  of  people 
clasped  hands  they  would  form  a 
line  more  than  150  miles  long. 
Marching  by  your  door,  it  would 
take  more  than  48  hours  of  cease- 
less tramping  for  the  line  to  pass. 


This  democracy  of  Bell  telephone 
owners  is  greater  in  number  than  the 
entire  population  of  one  of  our 
states;  and  more  than  half  of  its 
owners  are  women. 

There  is  one  Bell  telephone  share- 
holder for  every  34  telephone  sub- 
scribers. No  other  great  industry 
has  so  democratic  a  distribution  of 
its  shares;  no  other  industry  is  so 
completely  owned  by  the  people  it 
serves.  In  the  truest  sense,  the  Bell 
System  is  an  organization  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  Bell  System  gives  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the   month. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  FREEMAN;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture  Sam- 
ple free,  116  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

HOME  LANDS;  bi-monthly,  for  rural  church  and 
community.  50c  per  year.  Sample  free.  Ask  for 
rural  organization  number.  156  5th  ave.,  N.Y.C. 

HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
bocial  Service  Association  of  New  York  Citv 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York. 

ENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE;  monthly;  dues,  $3  00  and 
upward;  subscription,  $3.00  per  year;  published 
by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Cursing.  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York. 


M 


"  BELL  SYSTEM" 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Good  Printing 

THE  FORMAT,  PAPER,  TYPE,  ETC.,  MUST 
BE  CHOSEN  TO  FIT  THE  SUBJECT.  WE 
LAYOUT,  PLAN  AND  PRINT  ANYTHING 
FROM  A  CARD  TO  AN  ANNUAL  REPORT 
AND  PRINT  IT  SO  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  READ 
BY  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

Koenig-Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea  8237 


AVE  you  ever  considered 
the  quality  of  your  work 
from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  type  composi- 
_  tion?  The  reputation  of 
this  house  for  good  printing  has 
been  established  through  accuracy 
and  attention  to  the  little  details. 
Send  your  catalogues,  pamphlets, 
folders,  business  forms,  circulars,  etc. 
to  us  and  we  will  do  them  right. 
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TRAINING  COURSES 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year : — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Serv- 
ice training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Courses  in  Family 
Welfare  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Work  in 
Hospitals,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Community 
Work,  Public  Health  Nursing,  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Social  Investigation, 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

is  offering,  during  the  current  year,  the  first  regu- 
larly organized  training  work  for  Visiting  Teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  A  group  of  twenty-five 
selected  teachers  from  the  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia is  now  taking  this  work,  which  includes 
lectures,  intensive  field  work  and  continuous  con- 
sultations. Full  information  as  to  any  of  the 
above  departments  of  work  may  be  secured  from 
THE  DIRECTOR,  339  South  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Positions  held  by  our  graduates  of  1921 

include  a  club  director  in  a  girl  protective  so- 
ciety, an  executive  secretary  of  a  family  wel- 
fare agency,  a  psychiatric  worker  in  a  State 
hospital,  a  field  work  supervisor  in  a  univer- 
sity training  course,  an  extension  secretary  in 
a  child  welfare  association,  and  others. 

For   information   about  training  offered   in 
the  various  fields  write 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Director 
107  East  22nd  St.    -    -    -     New  York  City 


SOCIAL   STUDIES 


Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


LAWLESSNESS 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  September,  James  M.  Beck,  solici- 
tor general  of  the  United  States,  declared  that  the 
world  is  now  witnessing  "a  general  revolt  against 
the  spirit  of  authority."  As  evidence  he  cited  a  long 
list  of  embezzlements,  burglaries,  hold-ups,  train 
robberies,  murders  and  other  forms  of  violence,  and 
added  that  there  had  been  some  30,000  violations  of 
the  prohibition  laws.  Is  such  a  list  sufficient  to  prove 
Mr.  Beck's  contention  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  reign  of  lawlessness? 

1 .      Lawlessness   in   America 

Is  there  "a  revolt  against  the  spirit  of  authority" 
in  America  today?  More  than  in  1914?  If  so, 
who  is  responsible?  Individuals?  Groups?  The 
courts?  Politicians?  Officials?  The' government? 
Bad  people?  Is  this  revolt  a  general  manifestation? 
Was  the  "spirit  of  '76"  lawless?  Was  the  recent 
marching  of  miners  in  West  Virginia  lawless?  Or 
was  it  a  protest  against  lawlessness?  (Both  claims 
are  made.)  Is  the  "bootlegger"  a  lawless  person? 
Is  the  citizen  who  buys  from  him  lawless?  Is  the 
deputy  sheriff  who  shoots  at  a  marching  miner  law- 
less? Can  courts  be  lawless?  Can  a  policeman  be 
lawless?  What  is  lawlessness? 

2.  Individual  Responsibility  before  the  Law 
Were  the  Pilgrims  who  refused  to  submit  to  au- 
thority in  England  lawless?  When  they  reached 
America  and  set  up  their  own  laws  did  they  cease  to 
be  lawless?  What  had  produced  the  change? 
Is  obedience  to  the  law  always  obligatory?  Is 
disobedience  always  lawless?  Is  advocacy  of  a 
new  law  lawful  or  lawless?  Who  has  the  right  to 
advocate  changes  in  laws?  What  is  the  source  of 
law?  Does  Law  ever  change?  What  is  Law  in  a 
democracy?  Who  are  its  keepers?  Is  Law  dif- 
ferent from  laws?  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween "conscience"  and  law?  Has  education  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  relationship? 

References 

REGINALD  H.  SMITH  :  Justice  and  the  Poor.  Charles  Scrih- 
ner's  Sons.  Price  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.65. 

JULIUS  H.  COHEN  :  Law  and  Order  in  Industry-  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Price,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.35. 

WINTHFOP  D.  LANE:  Civil  War  in  West  Virginia.  Huebsch. 
Price,  $0.50;  postpaid,  $0.55. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  :  Collected  Legal  Papers.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Co.  Price,  $4.00;  postpaid,  $4.25. 

The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  purchased  through  the 
Survey  Book  Department. 
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Has  This  Ever  Happened  to  You? 


IF  you  were  a  guest  at  dinner  and  you  overturned  a 
cup  of  coffee,  what  would  you  do?     What  would 
you  say  ?     Would  you  turn  to  the  hostess  and  say 
"I  beg  pardon"?     Would  you  offer  your  apologies  to 
the  entire  company?     Would  you  ignore  the  incident 
completely?     Which  is  the  correct  thing  to  do? 

To  be  able  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  is  the  badge  of  culture,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  that  power  is  indeed  an  individual  of  polish 
and  poise. 

What  Do  You  Know  About 
Introductions  ? 

To  establish  an  immediate  and  friendly  understand- 
ing between  two  people  who  have  never  met  before,  to 
make  the  conversation  flow  more  smoothly  and  pleas- 
antly, to  create  an  agreeable,  harmonious  atmosphere 
— that  is  the  purpose  of  the  introduction.  A  correct, 
courteous,  conversation-making  introduction  is  an 
art  itself,  and  reflects  icfinement  and  culture  on  the 
person  who  is  the  medium. 

How  do  YOU  introduce  two  people?  Do  your  introductions 
create  a  pleasant,  easy  atmosphere,  or  one  that  is  uncomfortably 
strained  ? 

Try  this  simple  test  and  see  what  you  really  know  about  the 
art  of  introduction: 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  have  met  at  your  home  for  the 
first  time.  Would  you  say.  Mrs.  Brown,  meet  Miss  Smith,  or  Miss 
Smith,  meet  Mrs.  Brown?  Would  you  say,  Miss  Smith,  let 
me  make  yon  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Brouit? 

If  Mr.  Blank  happened  to  drop  in  for  a  little  chat,  how  would 
you  present  him  to  the  ladies :  to  both  at  once,  or  to  each  one 
individually?  And  how  would  you  present  Bobby,  who  comes 
running  in  from  school;  Bobby,  this  is  Mr.  Blank,  or  Mr.  Blank, 
this  is  Bobby,  or  would  you  use  the  /  ivant  you  to  meet  method? 
Do  you  ever  say,  /  take  pleasure  in  introducing?  Is  it  right  or 
wrong  ? 

How  do  you  introduce  a  sweetheart  to  your  relatives  for  the 
first  time?  How  do  you  introduce  her  or  him  to  your  friends? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  being  introduced,  how  do  you 
acknowledge  it  ?  Do  you  use  any  of  these  expressions :  "Pleased 
to  know  you,"  "Delighted."  "How  do  you  do?"  Does  a  gentleman 
rise  upon  being  introduced  to  a  lady?  Does  the  lady  rise?  Is  it 
correct  for  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  shake  hands? 

The  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong  thing  in  intro- 
ducing is  the  difference  between  culture  and  coarseness. 

The  man  who  would  be  polished,  impressive,  and  the  woman 
who  covets  the  wonderful  gift  of  charm  must  cultivate  the  art  of 
introduction. 

Etiquette  at  a  Dance 

The  ball-room  should  always  be  a  center  of  culture  and  grace. 
To  commit  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  the  dance  is  to  condemn  your- 
self as  a  hopeless  vulgarian.  But  alas !  how  many  blunders  are 
made  by  people  who  really  believe  that  they  are  following  the 
conventions  of  society  to  the  highest  letter  of  its  law  1  What 
blunders  do  you  make  in  the  ball-room?  These  questions  may  help 
vou  discover  them. 

Does  etiquette  allow  a  woman  to  ask  for  a  dance?  May  she 
refuse  to  dance  without  a  reason?  What  is  the  proper  thing  for  a 
young  girl  to  do  if  she  is  not  asked  to  dance?  What  is  a  polite  and 
courteous  way  of  refusing  a  dance  ?  How  many  times  may  a  girl 
dance  with  the  same  partner  without  breaking  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette? -Is  it  correct  to  wander  away  from  the  ball-room  with  a 
fiance? 

According  to  etiquette's  laws  is  it  necessary  for  a  gentleman  to 
dispose  of  his  partner  to  someone  else  before  he  asks  another  lady 
for  a  dance?  How  shall  he  ask  a  lady  to  dance?  Which  are  the 
correct  forms  and  which  the  incorrect?  How  shall  he  dispose  of 
the  lady  after  the  dance  if  he  must  return  to  the  lady  he  has 
escorted?  What  is  the  right  dancing  position  for  the  gentleman? 
For  the  lady  ?  What  style  of  dress  is  correct  to  wear  at  a  dance  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  place  to  display  the  culture  and 
finesse  of  your  breeding  than  the  ball-room,  resplendent  with  the 
gay  gowns  of  women  and  enchanting  with  the  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  dancing  couples.  Here  the  gallantry  of  true  gentlemen  and 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  cultured  women  asserts  itself.  Here 
you  can  distinguish  yourself  either  as  a  person  of  culture  or  a 
person  of  boorishness. 

When  Wedding  Bells  Ring  Out 

etiquette  again  comes  to  the  fore.  What  is  the  right  dress  for 
the  bride  to  wear?  How  shall  the  invitations  be  worded?  When 
shall  the  groom  give  his  farewell  bachelor  dinner?  How  shall 
congratulations  be  extended?  And  after  the  wedding  there  are 


cards   of  thanks   and   cards   of   invitation 

to  be  sent.     The  wedding  breakfast  must 

be  arranged  and  perhaps  a  honeymoon  trip 

must  be  planned.     Suffice  to  say  that  the  - , 

bride  and   bridegroom  will  find   invaluable  aid  in  the   "Book  of 

Etiquette." 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

In  Two  Comprehensive  Volumes 

In  the  most  minute  details  of  daily  life,  in  the  hours  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  alike,  at  all  times,  there  is  the  omnipresent  need  of  holding  one's 
self  in  hand,  of  impressing  by  one's  culture  and  breeding,  of  doing  the  right 
thing.  Culture  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  fine  arts.  To  excel  in  music  or 
painting,  the  price  is  vigilance,  study  and  incessant  effort;  to  be  cultured, 
polished,  the  price  is  conscientious  effort  and  study. 

"Clothes  may  make  the  man,"  but  whether  you  are  clothed  in  rags  or 
silks  your  culture  cannot  be  hidden.  For  he  who  is  polite,  refined  and  well 
bred  wears  a  gorgeous  robe  endowed  with  the  fine  embroidery  of  honor  and 
respect.  Not  even  raps  can  cover  it. 

The  world  is  a  harsh  judge,  but  it  is  just.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  man 
who  makes  blunders  at  the  dinner  table.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  woman  who 
breaks  the  conventions  of  society  at  the  dance.  It  will  not  tolerate  the 
illiterate  in  the  Art^  of  Etiquette. 


refer  again  and   again   to  its   invaluable  aid  toward   culture   and   refinement. 

New  Chapters  on  Foreign  Countries 

Two  new  and  interesting  chapters  have  been  added  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  'Book  of  Etiquette.'1  They  are  "The  Etiquette  of  Travel"  and  "The 
Etiquette  in  Foreign  Countries."  The  woman  who  is  traveling  alone  must 
be  extremely  circumspect  in  her  conduct.  The  conventions  of  etiquette  must 
be  strictly  observed.  The  man  who  is  escorting  a  woman  abroad  must  not 
subject  her  to  embarrassment  by  blunders  in  etiquette.  Tips,  dress,  calling 
cards,  correspondence,  addressing  royalty  and  addressing  clergy  abroad  are 
discussed  and  the  dinner  etiquette  in  France,  England  and  Germany  is 
disclosed.  The  two  chapters  are  brimful  of  hints  and  pointers  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  travels. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  and  intensive  two-volume  set  of  the 
Book  of  Etiquette"  has  been  offered.  The  edition  will  go  quickly.  Don't 
delay — send  for  your  set  NOW  before  you  forget. 

The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to  5  days'  FREE  examination  of  the 
2-voltimc  set  of  the  "Hook  of  Etiquette."  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you 
decide  that  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply  send  us  $3.50  in  full  payment— and 
the  set  is  yours.  Or,  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  it  to  us 
and  you  won't  be  out  a  cent.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the  children  in 
your  home  to  have  a  set  of  the  "Book  of  Etiquette"  in  your  library.  This 
opportunity  may  never  come  again.  Send  for  the  set  to-day  and  surprise 
your  friends  with  your  knowledge  of  the  correct  thing  to  do,  say,  write,  and 
wear  at  all  times.  Tust  mail  the  coupon — don't  send  any  money.  Nelson 
Doubleday,  Inc.,  8811,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

I       NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 

Dept.  8811,  Oytter  Bay.  New  York 

Gentlemen  : 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me 
the  Two  Volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette.  Within  5  days  I  will 
either  return  the  books  or  send  you  $3.50  in  full  paynu-u't.  It  is 
understood  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  keep  the  books  if  I  am  not 
delighted  with  them. 


,\'ame. 


Address 


D 


Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  hooks  wfth  the  beau- 
tiful full  leather  binding  at  $5.00,  with  5  days'  examination 
privilege. 
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Publications  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND 


The  Report  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's  Survey  of  criminal  justice,  directed  by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter,  both  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

Conditions  typical  of  large  American  cities  were  found  by  the  directors  and  their  staff  of  specialists 
in  their  study  of  methods  and  administration  of  the  police  department,  criminal  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  in  this  city  of  800,000  population.  Many  of  their  recommendations  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  American  urban  life. 


Sections  of  the  report  are — 

Police  Administration,  by  Raymond  Fosdick,  author  of 
American  Police  Systems. 

The    Criminal    Courts,    by    Reginald    Heber   Smith   and 

Herbert  B.  Ehrmann,  both  of  the  Boston  bar.     Mr.  Smith 

is  the  author  of  Justice  and  the  Poor. 
Prosecution,  by  Alfred  Bettman,  formerly  city  solicitor  of 

Cincinnati    and    special    assistant    of   the    United    States 

attorney    general. 
Correctional  and  Penal  Treatment,  by  Burdette  G.  Lewis, 

state  commissioner  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  New 

Jersey  and  author  of  The  Offender. 


Medical  Science  and  Criminal  Justice,  by  Herman  M, 

Adler,  state  criminologist  of  Illinois. 
Newspapers  and  Criminal  Justice,  by  M.  K.  Wisehart, 

New  York  newspaper  and  magazine  writer . 
Legal  Education  in  Cleveland,  by  Albert  M.  Kales  of  the 

Chicago  bar,  author  of  Unpopular  Government  in  the  United 

States. 
Criminal  Justice  in  the  American  City,  summary  report, 

by  Roscoe  Pound. 
This  volume  is  to  be  ready  about  November  IS.     Mail  orders 

sent  now  will  receive  the  first  copies  off  the  press. 

700  pages,  60  tables,  17  diagrams;  cloth,  $3.75. 


Other  Publications  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 


THE  RECREATION  SURVEY 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  spare  time  activities 
of  Cleveland,  made  under  the  general  direction  of  Rowland 
Haynes,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  Community 
Service,  now  director  of  the  Cleveland  Recreation  Council. 
Published  in  separate  volumes. 

Delinquency  and  Spare  Time,  by  Henrv  W.  Thurston. 
School  Work  and  Spare  Time,  by  J.  G.  Bjnser. 
Who  esome  Citizens  and  Spare  Time,  bv  J.  L.  Gillin. 
Commercial    Recreation,   by   Charlotte   Rumbold   and 

Raymond  Moley. 
Public  Provision  for  Recreation,  by  Rowland  Haynes 

and  S.  P.  Da  vies. 
A    Community    Recreation    Program,    by    Rowland 

Haynes  and  C.  K.  Matson. 
Bound  in  cloth  at  50  cents  per  volume.     $3.50  for  the  set. 

THE  EDUCATION  SURVEY 

A  study  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  formerly  head  of 
the  department  of  education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.     Pub- 
ished  in  separate  volumes. 
Chi'd  Accounting  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Leonard 

P.  Ayres,  35*. 

Educational  Extension,  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  35  <. 
Education  through  Recreation,  by  George  E.  Johnson, 

35 *. 

Financing  the  Public  Schools,  by  Earle  Clark,  35  *. 
Health   Work   in   the   Public  Schools,   by  Leonard  P. 

Ayres  and  May  Ayres,  35  <. 
Household    Arts    and    School    Lunches,    by    Alice   C. 

Boughton,  35*. 
Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools,  by  Charles 

Hubbardjudd,  75 1. 

Overcrowded  Schools  and  the  Platoon  Plan,  by  Shat- 
tuckO.  Hartwell,  35 1. 


School  Buildings  and  Equipment,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres 

and  May  Ayres,  35 1. 
Schools    and    Classes    for   Exceptional   Children,    by 

David  Mitchell,  35)!. 
School  Organization  and  Administration,  by  Leonard 

P.  Ayres,  35  *. 
The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Schools,  by  Leonard 

P.  Ayres  and  Adele  McKinnic,  35 1. 
The  School  and  the  Immigrant,  by  Herbert  Adolphus 

Miller,  35 1. 

The  Teaching  Staff,  by  Walter  A.  Jessup,  35*. 
What  the  Schools  Teach  and  Might  Teach,  by  Franklin 

Bobbin,  35 1. 
The  Cleveland  School  Survey  (summary  volume),  by 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  75*. 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work,  by  Bertha  M. 

Stevens,  35*. 
Department  Store  Occupations,  by  Iris  Prouty  O'Leary, 

35*. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  by  Edna  Bryner,  35  t. 
Railroad  and  Street  Transportation,  by  Ralph  D.  Flem- 

ming,  35 1. 

The  Building  Trades,  by  Frank  L.  Shaw,  35*. 
The  Garment  Trades,  by  Edna  Bryner,  35*. 
The  Metal  Trades,  by  R.  R.  Lutz,  35*. 
The  Printing  Trades,  by  Frank  L.  Shaw  35  *. 
Wage  Earning  and  Education  (summary  volume),  by 

R.  R.  Lutz,  75*. 

The  books  of  the  Education  Survey  are  al  o  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


The  Cleveland  Yearbook  1921,  a  civic  history.     Cloth, 

$1.00. 
Directory  of  Community  Activities,  guide  book  to  social 

and  civic  agencies.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


The  Cleveland  Foundation 

1202  Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE         . 

Damming  Rivers  of  Milk— Pittsburgh's  Police— The  Hearings  on 
West  Virginia — New  York's  New  Pay  Clinic— Food  Drafts  for 
Russia— The  Literacy  Test  for  Voters— Bearing  Gifts 

The  Storm's  Passing     ....      William  L.  Chenery 

The  Vacant  Seat  at  Washington .       .  Gregory  Zilboorg 

International  Economics 

Andrew  Furuseth  and  the  Radicals 

Facts  on  Disarmament— an  exhibit. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Confessions  of  a  School  Teacher 
A  Demonstration  School 
Pan-Pacific  Education 
"A  Standardized  World" 
Straws  in  the  Wind 

HEALTH 

Sign  Posts  in  Social  Hygiene 
The  Modern  Medicine  Man    . 
Tuberculosis  in  Portland 
Dispensary  Abuse— Health  Notes 


Franklin  Reynolds 
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THE   SURREY   FOR     NOVEMBER   5,   1921 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts Genera]  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  se.c'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  Br 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Kntpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

1M  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln.  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  J3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  I.enna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore.  Md 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  yo.nr.  Arthur  Deerin  Tall,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  crlmlnologlsts,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress JacksonvJlle.  Florida.  October  28 — November  3,  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  general  secretary,  135  Kast  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne.  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  ami  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
requefst.  Annual  membership  dues,  12.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  In  February,  191S,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  Willie  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  anri  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 30i  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser.  exec. 
•ec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances, 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenie  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  36  Protestant  denominations.  Rev  Chas  8. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agne» 
II.  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx.  vlce- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton,  V*. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Paries,  dir.,  101  B.  23ri  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free  In- 
;rial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disable* 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  J3,  $5,  and  J25;  Includes  monthly.  "The  Socialist 
Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Meorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
rifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  tne 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  SM 
branches.  Membership.  Jl  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education:  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
.study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary.  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department    of   Education— Rev.   James   H.    Ryan,    Exec    Sec'y 
Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department   of   Laws  and    Legislation — William   J     Cochran 
Department  of   Social   Action— Directors,   John   A.   Ryan   and   .Ion» 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin     McGrath: 

Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men— President,    Richmond    Dean: 

Exec.  Sec'y..  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,   Mrs    Michael  U«- 

vln;   Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training   School    for   Women.   Washington,    D     C. — Dean 

^fiss  Maud  R.  Cnvanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Loveloy,  eec'y.; 

1(15  F);tst  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency  etc  An- 
nual membership,  J2,  15,  »10.  $25,  and  J100;  Includes  quarterly'  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.-Clias  F 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
ishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition! 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  mod.  dlr.:  Associate 
Medical  Directors.  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  and  Dr  V  V  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  CltT. 
amphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  survey*, 
state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding*, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  L, 
June  1922.  Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction— Louis   Robinson,    M.    D.    Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.   D.   New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The   Family — Frank  J.   Bruno,   Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Problems — John   Shlllady,   New  York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.   Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
•ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
»tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higner 
»nd  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Eila  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
aevelop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  »  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  13.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfleld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publisher*  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Holliiigsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
117  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
•eople  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanstqn, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication.  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
tor  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF    AMERICA 

— H.  S.  Braueher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
Crouml,  neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
•entatlon  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  J2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvrnent  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
4ies,  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
OB  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton.  prln. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

•URVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  Incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest.  pre«.; 
John  M.  Glenn.  Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everlt  Macs',  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics.   Foreign   Service.   Bruno  Lasker 

Industry.    William   L.    Chenery 

School  and   Community,   .loseph   K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,  Health,  Paul  L.   Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 

Cooperating  Subscription  (membership)  110.  112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City. 
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Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


TYPES  OF  DISARMAMENT 

Men  are,  perhaps,  too  much  given  to  concentrating  all  their 
attention  on  some  one  aspect  of  a  question ;  so  that,  when  they 
get  that  particular  aspect  of  it  nicely  patched  up,  they  find  it 
all  ravelled  out  at  some  other  point.  Such  a  method  makes 
for  efficiency  in  particulars  and  for  waste  in  the  general. 
There  are  many  phases,  aspects,  types  of  disarmament.  Dis- 
arming the  soldier  is  but  one  of  them. 

Disarming  the  Hater. 

•*••  War  time  released  immeasurable  areas  of  hatred  within  and 
without  practically  all  nations.  Has  that  development  of  hatred 
come  to  an  end?  Are  those  hatreds  dying  away,  or  are  they  still 
with  us?  Are  they  still  being  cultivated?  In  America?  Where? 
In  local  communities?  In  schools?  In  churches?  In  secret  orders? 
In  the  press?  Against  whom?  Particular  races,  colors,  groups, 
creeds,  individuals?  How  is  this  development  justified?  In  the 
name  of  patriotism?  Religion?  Morality?  Business?  Fear? 

What  is  being  done  to  offset,  or  cure,  those  wounds  of  war?  What 
is  being  done  in  your  local  community  to  reestablish  cordial  feelings, 
good  fellowship,  real  neighborliness  among  all  the  people  of  your 
community?  Whose  business  is  this?  It  was  said  by  some  in  war 
time,  "A  good  patriot  is  a  good  hater."  Is  anything  like  that  still 
being  echoed?  Is  the  opposite  being  said  by  anybody?  What  are 
your  schools  doing  to  disarm  and  destroy  hates  among  the  people? 
Your  churches?  Your  politicians? 

O  Disarming  the  Nations  from  Within. 
•*•  What  can  take  the  place  of  military  power  in  assuring  the 
behavior  of  the  nations?  Or  doesn't  military  power  assure  their 
behavior?  Has  America  enough  internal  discipline  and  social  self- 
control  to  warrant  our  taking  a  share  in  developing  international 
discipline  and  international  self-control?  Is  American  life  moving 
toward  a  more  substantial  local  and  national  self-control,  or  away 
from  it?  Are  we  moving  toward  a  more  complete  democracy,  or 
away  from  it?  Have  these  two  movements  any  connection? 

Has  any  nation  reached  such  internal  discipline  as  would  entitle 
it  to  the  right  to  be  completely  trusted  by  the  other  nations?  Has 
America  reached  such  a  position?  Why?  Can  such  a  position  be 
achieved  while  the  nations  are  armed?  Will  the  nations  disarm  be- 
fore it  is  achieved?  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  discipline 
of  a  nation  within  itself  and  the  development  of  international  free- 
doms? What  has  this  internal  discipline  to  do  with  the  individual 
citizen?  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  it? 

Are  children  being  educated  today  for  citizenship  in  a  world  at 
peace?  Or  are  they  still  being  educated  for  a  world  of  war?  Are 
there  any  national  groups  that  are  helping  in  the  development  of 
a  citizenship  for  a  world  at  peace?  Are  there  any  that  are  fighting 
such  development?  Are  they  doing  this  intentionally,  or  ignor- 
antly?  Do  individuals  feel  any  connection  between  their  own  moral 
and  civic  attitudes  and  the  fate  of  the  disarmament  programs? 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  Survey 
Associates 

invite  all  readers  of  The  Survey  to  attend 
a  dinner  at 

THE  HOTEL  ASTOR 
Wednesday  evening,  November  16,  1921 

at  seven  thirty  o'clock 

to  meet 

MR.  BENJAMIN  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE 
of  York,  England 

Mr.  Rowntree  is  one  of  the  foremost  British  employers, 
actively  connected  with  the  management  of  the  great  cocoa 
works  which  bear  his  name  at  York,  in  which  many  interest- 
ing experiments  in  industrial  relations  have  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully. He  has  been  for  years  a  leader  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  housing  reform  and  has  been  identified  with  the  English 
Society  of  Friends  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  His 
Poverty — A  Study  of  Town  Life  in  York,  1901,  is,  of  course, 
classic;  his  Land  and  Labor — Lessons  from  Belgium,  1910, 
the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  Lowlands.  More  recently  he  has  interpreted  his 
constructive  philosophy  in  two  books — Human  Needs  of 
Labor,  1918;  The  Human  Factor  in  Business,  1921.  Mr. 
Rowntree  thus  brings  with  him  an  important  message  from 
a  rich  and  varied  experience  as  author,  manufacturer,  social 
worker  and  publicist. 

Tickets,  $3.00 
For  reservations  apply  to 

Mrs.  Victor  D.  Brenner,  Membership  Sec'y 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


DEBATE 
PERMANENT  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  HUMAN 

RACE  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
CLARENCE  DARROW  SCOTT  NEARING 

affirmative  negative 

FRANK  P.  WALSH,  Chairman 

MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE 

SUNDAY,     NOVEMBER     27,     2:30     p.    m. 

Tickets    $2,    $1.50,    $1,    75c.,    50c. 
UNDER   THE  AUSPICES   OF   THE   RAND   SCHOOL 


Rand 
School 

7  E.  15  St. 

'New  York 

SCOTT   NEARING 

Courses  beginning  Novtmler  12 
CURRENT  EVENTS.  Saturdays  1.15  p.  m. 
SOCIOLOGY,  Saturdays  11  a.m. 

Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  C_  Ask  about  my  system  of 
specifications,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIEB,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


STEEL 


S.    Adele    Shaw. 
25  cents  a  copy 


25  cents  a  copy  THF     ^TTRVFY     U2  East  19  St. 

20  cents  by  the  hundred        t  All!,     OUJ\  y  £  I  New  York 


Why  Teachers  Use 
The  Survey 

EXTBOOKS  cost  more  every 
year.  And  as  a  teacher  writes 
us,  in  a  swiftly  changing  society 
like  ours  any  book  on  applied  soci- 
ology is  out  of  date  before  it  is  printed. 
Forward-looking  teachers  are  using 
The  Survey  as  a  loose-leaf  text  brought 
up  to  date  every  Saturday. 

The  Survey  reports  civic  developments 
while  they  are  fresh.  It  keeps  its  read- 
ers in  touch  with  the  work  of  social 
welfare.  It  gives  the  student  unbiased 
facts  in  seven  great  fields  of  human 
endeavor— Civics,  Industry,  Health, 
School  and  Community,  Child  Wel- 
fare, Family  Welfare,  Foreign  Service. 
Each  of  these  comprises  a  department 
in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

Each  issue  is  made  practical  for  class- 
room use  by  the  Social  Studies 
column,  based  on  the  current  and 
preceding  issues  of  The  Survey  and 
other  easily  accessible  material. 


on 


Last  year  teachers  in  67  high  schools 
and  other  secondary  schools  used  The 
Survey  in  classes  in  social  problems, 
civics,  history,  and  citizenship.  Profes- 
sors in  58  colleges  used  it  in  74  class- 
ses  in  sociology,  economics,  social 
economy  and  kindred  subjects. 

In  sending  us  an  order  for  165  three- 
month  student  subscriptions,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Beach  of  Stanford  University,  Cal- 
ifornia, says:  "After  my  experience  last 
year  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  The  Survey  can  be  of  very  great 
use  with  university  classes." 

Special  rates,  at  substantial  reductions, 
are  made  for  student  orders  of  five  or 
more  subcriptions  for  any  term  from 
twelve  months  down.  If  you  are  a 
teacher,  send  for  these  rates  and  for 
the  booklet  of  Social  Studies  furnished 
free  for  classroom  use.  If  you  have  a 
friend  who  is  a  teacher,  hand  him  this 
copy  of  The  Survey  and  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  column. 
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112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 
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DAMMING  RIVERS  OF  MILK 

NO  more  impressive  measure  of  the  milk  supply  which 
flows  in  daily  streams  and  rivers  into  a  metropolitan 
area  the  size  of  New  York  and  its  environs  could  be 
obtained  than  by  the  sight  of  the  12,000  milkmen  who 
stormed  the  doors  of  Madison  Square  Garden  Monday  of 
this  week  in  their  eagerness  to  participate  in  the  mass  meet- 
ing called  by  their  union,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  strike  vote  on  a  wage 
controversy.  Of  all  the  various  crowds  from  circus  "fans" 
to  socialists,  who  have  found  shelter  in  the  big  hall,  this  one 
was  probably  the  most  unique. 

Milkmen  from  New  York  city  in  thousands;  milkmen 
from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey  state  in  hundreds;  milkmen 
from  outlying  districts  of  Westchester  County  in  tens;  even 
scattered  milkmen  from  towns  as  distant  as  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, circled  around  the  Garden,  grouped  themselves 
along  the  side  streets,  and  waited  on  the  park  benches,  while 
for  four  hours  the  doors  of  the  hall  spasmodically  opened  and 
shut  to  let  through  manageable  portions  of  the  crowd. 

The  controversy  which  the  men  were  called  together  to 
decide  upon — and  their  attendance  was  required  by  the  union 
on  the  penalty  of  a  $25  fine — was  one  of  wages.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  termination  on  November  first  of  the  annual 
agreement  with  the  Milk  Conference  Board,  the  milk  drivers, 
who  receive,  on  the  basis  of  a  weekly  wage  plus  a  commission 
on  sales,  approximately  $4O-$6o  a  week,  have  demanded 
a  weekly  increase  in  wages  of  $5,  while  the  employers  are 
holding  out  for  wage  cuts  averaging  15  per  cent  for  "out- 
side men,"  drivers,  route  men,  etc.,  and  10  per  cent  for  "in- 
side men,"  such  as  the  pasteurizers  and  milk  station  men. 

The  present  retail  price  of  milk  in  New  York  is:  Grade 
B,  15  cents  a  quart:  Grade  A,  18  cents,  certified  milk,  28 
cents.  Wholesale  milk  in  cans,  1 1  cents  a  quart. 

A  parley  between  union  officials  and  employers,  lasting  a 
whole  night  and  morning,  failed  to  achieve  a  settlement. 
The  conference  broke  up  with  the  employers  offering  to 
continue  at  the  present  wage  scale — an  offer  which  was  re- 
jected in  the  mass  meeting  by  a  vote  of  8,08 1  to  1,240  in 


favor  of  a  strike.     There  are  about  8,000,000  milk  consum- 
ers in  the  strike  affected  district. 

PITTSBURGH'S  POLICE 

A  VICTORY  for  free  speech  has  been  won  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  action  of  the  police  whose  head  is  Robert  J. 
Alderdice,  director  of  public  safety  under  the  present 
Republican  administration,  in  arresting  William  N.  McNair, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor,  has  provoked  denuncia- 
tion of  the  police  system  on  the  part  of  William  A.  Magee, 
the  Republican  candidate.  Moreover,  the  event  has  brought 
before  the  public  the  Pittsburgh  Hungry  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  several  years  has  been  a  forum  for  open  discus- 
sion in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Although  some  of  the  best 
known  speakers  of  the  country  have  appeared  before  the 
Hungry  Club's  membership,  and  although  the  most  burning 
topics  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  have  been  discussed  there, 
it  took  this  local  political  event,  which  was  discussed  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  club  at  which  the  two  candidates 
spoke,  to  bring  forth  the  first  editorial  comment  from  the 
Pittsburgh  press  on  any  of  its  meetings. 

Mr.  McNair  was  arrested  for  speaking  on  the  street  corner 
although  he  had  a  permit  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  McNair  is 
one  of  Pittsburgh's  younger  lawyers  who  has  advocated  re- 
form in  taxation,  housing,  and  municipal  government,  and 
who,  throughout  the  industrial  struggle  following  the  war, 
has  stood  for  free  speech.  He  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Steel  Strike  Committee  in  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hungry  Club  last  week  Mr.  Magee, 
discussing  Mr.  McNair's  arrest,  said: 

On  last  Saturday  we  saw  an  exhibition  of  the  exercise  of 
police  power  such  as  the  police  of  the  czar  of  Russia  once  ex- 
ercised. It  was  an  attempt  to  oppose  argument  and  reason 
with  brute  force  and  was  an  absolute  absurdity.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  affair  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  attiude  of  the  head 
of  the  police.  Are  the  police  the  servants  or  the  masters  of 
the  people? 

The  affair  on  Saturday  was  not  the  grossest  which  has  oc- 
curred under  the  present  police  regime.  There  have  been 
many  others  worse.  Four  years  ago  men  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  "suspicious  person,"  although  they  were  well  known 
to  the  men  who  arrested  them.  Why  were  they  arrested? 
Simply  because  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  deter- 
mined to  intimidate  these  men  because  they  did  not  favor  the 
candidate  for  mayor  favored  by  the  heads  of  the  police.  Many 
men,  at  this  time,  felt  compelled  to  carry  bail  bonds  in  their 
pockets  because  police  officials  had  given  notice  they  would 
get  them. 

I  stand  absolutely  for  free  speech  and  free  thought.  I  will 
never  condone  any  one  or  defend  any  one  who  violates  that 
principle. 

Of  the  Hungry  Club  the  Pittsburgh  Post  in  its  editorial 
said: 

The  audience  showed  its  sportsmanship  as  well  as  its  civic 
interest  by  impartiality  in  its  applause  as  either  speaker  made 
a  good  point. 
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It  is  under  such  conditions  that  a  campaign  is  held  "down 
to  business";  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  real  issues,  instead 
of  being  given  up  merely  to  fulsome  oratory.  The  council- 
manic  candidates  are  next  to  appear  before  the  Hungry  Club. 

Let  this  policy  be  followed  by  civic  organizations  through- 
out the  city  to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Each  that  brings 
the  candidates  together  for  a  "down-to-business"  talk  on  the 
issues  is — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — performing  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  community. 

THE  HEARINGS  ON  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DESPITE  the  dramatic  and  at  times  rather  acrimonious 
hearings  on  the  industrial  conflict  in  West  Virginia  con- 
cluded in  Washington  last  week  before  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  stood  no  nearer  agreement  at  the  end 
of  the  inquiry  than  at  the  beginning.  The  next  step  will  be 
the  committee's  report  to  the  Senate,  which  either  may  be 
a  finding  of  facts,  with  recommendations  addressed  to  the 
non-union  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  may  embody  a  plan  for  actual  federal  mediation  or  in- 
tervention of  some  sort. 

Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, made  a  proposal  of  settlement  that  did  not  involve  direct 
dealing  between  the  union  and  the  coal  operators  who  are  op- 
posing the  organization  of  their  mines,  nor  the  signing  of 
the  ordinary  joint  agreements  between  them.  He  said  that 
the  six  essentials  to  peace  were:  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly  and  movement ;  admission  of  the  right  of  all 
workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  represen- 
tatives of  their  own  choosing;  protection  of  mine  workers 
against  discrimination  because  of  membership  in  a  union ;  pro- 
tection of  unorganized  workers  against  intimidation  or  co- 
ercion by  members  of  a  union ;  the  assurance  that  democratic 
institutions  would  not  be  subordinated  to  industrial  control 
by  the  payment  and  control  of  deputy  sheriffs,  by  coal 
operators  or  through  the  employment  of  private  guards;  and 
the  assurance  that  mine  workers  debarred  from  employment 
because  of  membership  in  a  union  would  be  restored  to  their 
former  occupations  or  to  others. 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  an  agreement  based  on  these 
essentials  could  be  prepared  by  the  Senate  committee  and 
signed  by  both  parties  to  the  conflict.  It  could  then  be  en- 
forced, he  said,  and  grievances  arising  under  it  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  federal  administrator,  just  as  Judge  Alschuler 
has  acted  as  arbitrator  and  administrator  in  the  packing 
industry  since  1917,  when  the  packers  refused  to  recognize 
the  organizations  of  their  employes.  Another  precedent  for 
such  a  solution  was  found  in  the  appointment  of  Charles  P. 
Neill  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  in  1902, 
when,  according  to  him,  conditions  similar  to  those  now  ob- 
taining in  West  Virginia  prevailed. 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  be  asked  by  the  Senate  committee  to 
name  the  impartial  administrator  of  such  an  agreement.  Z.  T. 
Vinson,  an  attorney  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  declined 
on  behalf  of  the  operators  to  consider  this.  He  said : 

We  have  no  settlement  to  make  and  no  conference  and  noth- 
ing but  a  controversy  with  a  lot  of  outsiders.  We  stand  abso- 
lutely upon  our  rights  as  citizens,  as  protected  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  country  as  we  understand  them. 

Meanwhile.  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the  federal  court 
in  Indianapolis,  has  issued  an  injunction  restraining  union 
operators  throughout  the  country  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers from  attempting  to  unionize  more  West  Virginia  mines. 
He  bases  his  decision  on  the  ground  that  operators  in  the 
organized  fields  and  the  union  are  engaged  in  an  unlawful 
conspiracy  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  by  unionizing 
the  West  Virginia  mines;  this  charge  has  been  made  before 
the  Senate  committee.  Judge  Anderson  said  further,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches,  that  the  system  by  which  the  union 
collects  its  dues,  namely,  the  "check-off"  levied  by  the 
operator  and  paid  over  to  the  union  treasury  under  his  agree- 


ment with  the  union,  was  unlawful.  "I  say  you  continue  it 
at  your  own  peril,"  he  said  to  union  operators  who  feared 
a  strike  if  they  stopped  the  check-off.  William  Green, 
secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  declared  that 
this  injunction  will  "strike  at  the  heart  of  the  union." 

NEW  YORK'S  NEW  PAY  CLINIC 

A  MODEL  "pay  clinic,"  offering  at  cost  treatment  by 
specialists  in  the  chief  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, was  opened  in  New  York,  November  I,  by  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College.  Whereas  in  the  ordinary 
_free  dispensary  physicians  are  usually  asked  to  give  their 
services  without  remuneration,  in  the  Cornell  Clinic  they  are 
salaried,  and  work  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  college  which  includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city. 

For  each  of  the  three  types  of  service  offered  by  the 
clinic  a  specific  fee  is  charged.  For  a  visit  to  any  branch 
of  the  clinic,  such  as  the  eye,  orthopedic,  or  psychiatric  ser- 
vice, a  charge  of  $i  is  made;  for  a  thorough  health  examina- 
tion, with  advice  concerning  personal  hygiene,  $2.50;  for 
cases  requiring  group  consultation  of  specialists,  special  study 
and  a  written  report  of  findings,  the  fee  is  $10.  X-Ray 
photography,  medicines,  eye-glasses,  and  other  supplies  are 
furnished  at  cost. 

The  pay  clinic,  which  lifts  dispensary  service  from  the 
plane  of  charity  to  that  of  self-supporting  health  service,  is 
a  recent  development  in  medicine,  and  the  Cornell  Clinic  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  offer  general  medical  treatment  in  New 
York.  Pay  clinics,  however,  have  since  1913  been  opened  in 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  at  the  Neurologi- 
cal Institute  and  the  Babies'  Dispensary  in  New  York. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  pay  clinic  is  to  serve  a  middle 
class  of  the  community  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  charity, 
but  who  cannot  pay  the  office  fees  of  specialists,  many  persons 
are  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  the  incomes  of  private  practitioners.  "This  may  be 
true,"  says  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  endorsing  the  pay  clinic,  "but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  pay  clinics  are  an  urgent  necessity,  for 
it  is  only  in  such  clinics  that  patients  are  enabled  to  have  at 
small  cost  the  benefit  of  all  the  facilities  for  diagnoses  and 
treatment  which  any  good  dispensary  affords." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  in  New  York  city 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs  coming  within  the  class  reached 
by  pay  clinics  is  about  two  million. 

FOOD  DRAFTS  FOR  RUSSIA 

ONE  of  the  most   important   developments  in   the   ad- 
ministering of  relief  in  Russia,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Relief  Administration,   is  the  system  just   inaugu- 
rated of  food  remittances  or  food  drafts  by  means  of  which 
a  Russian  in  this  country  may  remit  food  instead  of  money  to 
his  relatives  or  friends  in  Russia.  At  present  such   food  re- 
mittances are  largely  being  made  by  working  people  who  have 
had  no  means  of  sending  relief  to  Russia. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
to  date  has  been  that  there  has  been  practically  no  pillaging 
of  American  supplies  for  relief  in  Russia.  Some  of  the  steve- 
dores, unloading  the  first  ship  containing  American  supplies, 
filled  their  pockets.  They  were,  however,  lined  up  by  their 
fellow  workmen  and  told  that  such  a  policy  could  not  be  pur- 
sued in  the  future.  This  lack  of  pillaging  has  also  been 
emphasi/.ed  by  Vernon  Kellogg,  a  director  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  who  has  recently  returned  from  making 
a  survey  of  conditions  in  Russia.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  stating  that  food  sent  by  Ameri- 
cans to  save  children's  lives  in  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be  di- 
verted to  other  uses,  but  that  there  is  every  evidence  of  solici- 
tude upon  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  meet  the  wishes 
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of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  "Ten  thousand  tons 
of  food  have  already  been  safely  and  rapidly  transferred  from 
Riga  to  Moscow  and  the  outlying  districts,"  Mr.  Kellogg 
said.  "We  are  handling  the  food  just  as  we  did  in  Austria, 
Poland  and  other  Eastern  European  countries.  Americans 
control  the  supplies  from  their  arrival  at  Riga  until  they  enter 
the  children's  kitchens.  We  have  had  priority  in  transporta- 
tion and  perfect  freedom  not  only  of  movements  but  of  con- 
sultation with  all  kinds  of  people,  white  as  well  as  red." 

Secretary  Hoover  has  requested  that  Congressional  author- 
ity be  given  for  the  use  of  surplus  army  supplies  in  the  famine 
areas  of  Russia  where  five  to  ten  million  people  are  starving. 
In  a  letter  to  Representative  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  which  he  has  made 
public,  Secretary  Hoover  said  that  relief  associations  were 
not  able  to  command  sufficient  private  charity  to  cover  even 
a  portion  of  the  great  need.  "Secretary  Weeks  informs  me 
that  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  such  things,"  wrote 
Secretary  Hoover,  "costing  the  government  large  amounts 
for  storage  and  preservation  and  I  believe  no  greater  pur- 
pose could  be  found  for  their  application  than  in  saving  hu- 
man life  in  this  great  area  of  distress." 

An  appeal  for  $14,000,000  for  the  relief  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia and  their  rehabilitation  in  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  also  being  issued  by  the  American  Jewish  Relief 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  Marshall. 

THE  LITERACY  TEST  FOR  VOTERS 

IN  its  comment  upon  the  amendments  to  the  New  York 
State  Constitution  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election 
November  8  [see  the  SURVEY  for  October  22]  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  regard  to  Amendment  Number  3,  a  literacy 
test  for  voters,  that  "at  present  there  is  no  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  voters  in  the  state  though  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  is  now  a  requisite  for  naturalization,  and  with  the 
recent  amendment,  the  federal  immigration  law  now  requires 
all   immigrants  upon  entrance  to  this  country  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write." 

The  authority  for  this  statement  was  the  memorandum 
dealing  with  the  pending  amendments,  prepared  jointly  by 
The  Women's  City  Club  and  The  City  Club  of  New  York 
City.  That  memorandum  declared  that  "the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  in  line  with,  and  would  aid  the  enforcement  of,  the 
already  existent  federal  naturalization  law,  which  requires  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English  as  a  step  in  naturalization. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  recent  amendment  to  the  federal  immigra- 
tion law  which  requires  that  all  immigrants  to  this  country 
must  know  how  to  read  and  write." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  English 
it  not  a  requisite  for  naturalization.  To  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  a  person  must  be  'able  to  sign  his  name  and 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Further,  the  immigration  law 
admits  only  those  adults  physically  able  to  read  some  language 
or  dialect. 

The  SURVEY  is  indebted  to  Max  J.  Kohler,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  its  attention.  Mr.  Kohler,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  October  23,  says  that  although  as  an 
abstract  proposition  a  literacy  test  for  voters  has  much  to 
commend  it,  this  amendment  "would  bar  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  future  citizens,  particularly  women."  He  in- 
cludes in  this  the  large  number  of  women  who  become 
naturalized  through  marriage  or  through  reaching  their 
majority  after  their  fathers  have  become  naturalized.  "In  fact," 
he  states,  "our  courts  have  ruled  that  married  women  cannot 
be  naturalized  except  where  the  husband  becomes  a  citizen." 
In  regard  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment  would  have  upon 
clearing  up  looseness  in  the  naturalization  machinery  with 
respect  to  the  literacy  requirement,  he  points  out  that  hundreds 
of  men  become  citizens  through  the  naturalization  of  their 
fathers. 


BEARING  GIFTS 

ALTHOUGH  notably  lacking  in  the  German  and 
Asiatic  ingredients  of  the  melting  pot  -amalgam,  the 
pageant  of  America's  Making,  which  is  being  celebrated 
during  this  week  and  the  next  in  one  of  New  York's  large 
armories,  indicates  a  long  awaited  and  welcome  shift  from 
the  customary  American  opinion  that  the  part  of  the  immi- 
grant in  this  land  has  been  all  "take"  and  no  "give."  Ameri- 
ca's Making  has  aimed  and  succeeded  in  giving  exactly  the 
reverse  focus  to  public  opinion.  It  is  a  beautiful  if  not  com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  contributions  of  thirty-two  of  the  nations 
which  make  up  America's  population  to  the  wealth,  industry 
and  art  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  the  German  element, 
it  is  claimed  by  the  pageant  organizers,  is  due  to  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  these  countrymen  to  cooperate;  while  the 
slight  to  the  Asiatic  neighbors  can  perhaps  be  technically  if 
not  "morally"  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  citizenship 
in  this  country  is  not  open  to  them. 

From  the  walls  of  the  armory  one  may  learn,  for  example, 
that  hand-painted  china,  as  beautiful  as  any  produced  in  the 
United  States,  comes  from  the  deft  fingers  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. From  their  country  also  has  been  imported  the 
now  flourishing  pearl  button  industry  of  this  country  which 
is  almost  entirely  in  Czecho-Slovakian  control.  These  peo- 
ple, too,  have  produced  hand  wrought  iron  ornaments — an 
art  of  the  middle  ages,  lost  to  almost  all  other  peoples.  One 
learns  that  the  Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Russo-Car- 
pathians  and  the  Russians  have  great  gifts  of  laces  and  em- 
broideries to  lay  at  America's  feet.  At  present  these  native 
arts  are  still  secluded  in  the  home,  and  have  attained,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  appreciation,  no  commercial  value.  The 
Danes  have  a  convincing  exhibit  in  miniature  of  the  "scien- 
tific farms"  which  they  have  planted  on  our  rural  soil.  The 
Finns  proudly  show  pictures  of  their  flourinshing  cooperative 
stores.  The  Negroes,  besides  their  never-to-be-too-much  ap- 
preciated gifts  of  mirth  and  music,  show  a  statue  by  Mrs. 
Alete  Warrick  Fuller,  symbolic  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  Negro  race  and  to  America.  The  Greeks  "bear  gifts," 
most  trustworthy  ones,  in  the  odd  lines  of  the  sponge  diver's 
industry  and  the  shoe  cleaner's  trade. 

Morning  noon  and  night  in  the  armory  witnesses,  besides 
these  static  shows,  dramatic  pageants  illustrating  upon  the 
stage  in  verse,  music  and  song,  the  history  of  the  coming  to 
thes"  shores  of  the  various  followers  and  imitators  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  The  dramatic  programs  were  arranged  and  put 
on  by  committees  of  the  individual  races  working  with  public 
schools,  with  state  and  city  education  departments  cooperating. 
America's  Making  in  its  present  form  is  the  development 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  Franklin  K.  Lane  that  "America  is 
the  land  of  but  one  people,  gathered  from  many  countries. 
Some  came  for  love  of  money,  and  some  came  for  love  of 
freedom.  Whatever  the  lure  that  brought  us,  each  has  his 
gift."  Whether  those  who  underwrote  the  expenses  of  the 
celebration  have  much  in  common  with  the  broad,  human 
ideas  of  Secretary  Lane  cannot  be  told,  since  their  names  have 
been  withheld ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  contributions  to  the  civilization  of  this  country  credited 
to  their  real  donors  is  rare  and  inspiring. 

A  CORRECTION 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  Graphic  Edition  of  the  SUR- 
VEY last  week  was  a  series  of  portraits,  unnamed,  per- 
sonifying the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  Cleveland  as 
a  typical  American  city.     To  our  genuine  regret,  we  mixed 
pictures  and  captions  in  handling  them  in  this  office.     The 
corrected  captions  in  the  order  in  which  the  pictures  appear 
are  as  follows: 

The  Cast  of  Characters  in  the  Bill  of  Justice 
A  Policeman  A  Prosecutor  (County) 

A  Detective  The  County  Clerk 

An  Assistant  Prosecutor  (City)  A  Judge  (City) 

An  Assistant  Prosecutor  (County)  A  Prison  Matron 
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The  Storm's  Passing 

THE  menace  of  a  national  railroad  strike  has  come 
and  gone.  Suddenly  as  a  summer's  storm  the  clouds 
of  discontent  gathered  together  and  darkened  the 
horizon.  Rumblings  had  been  heard  for  months  and 
all  who  were  weather-wise  knew  that  a  great  disturbance 
was  being  bred.  But  a  complete  interruption  of  transporta- 
tion seemed  to  be. too  terrible  a  menace  to  be  real.  Such 
things  appeared  to  be  possible  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France 
but  not  in  the  moderate  United  States.  Then  the  word  was 
flashed  that  a  general  strike  had  been  ordered.  The  extrem- 
ity of  remorseless  conflict  between  the  railroad  executives  and 
the  transportation  unions  appeared  to  have  arrived.  The 
public  which  under  the  American  theory  of  industrial  gov- 
ernment is  important  saw  itself  ground  between  the  mill- 
stones of  class  controversy.  For  days  the  issue  hung  in  the 
balance.  Then  as  suddenly  as  the  storm  had  come,  the  skies 
cleared.  On  the  eve  of  the  occurrence  the  strike  was  counter- 
manded. The  public  was  saved. 

The  strike  seemed  to  be  called  on  issues  which  were  never 
formulated  and  it  was  settled  in  almost  as  great  confusion. 
In  a  sense  both  the  managers  and  the  brotherhoods  were  de- 
feated. Neither  attained  any  objectives  which  previously 
they  had  described.  The  questions  which  separated  execu- 
tives and  employes  were  not  settled.  Some  were  deferred, 
and  others  were  unmentioned.  The  real  victory  was  that 
of  the  public.  A  weak  and  seemingly  impotent  governmental 
agency  suddenly  gained  strength.  When  quiet  was  restored 
the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  which  has  little 
power  not  given  it  by  public  opinion  stood  forth  as  domin- 
ating; the  situation.  The  Labor  Board  can  persuade  and  in- 
form but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  it  cannot  com- 
mand. Yet  in  the  crisis  it  did  issue  orders  and  was  obeyed. 
On  October  15  the  engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  and 
trainmen  through  their  brotherhoods  called  a  strike  scheduled 
to  begin  on  October  30.  The  switchmen  united  with  them 
but  the  other  railroad  unions  were  not  immediately  involved. 
The  strike  was  technically  called  as  a  consequence  of  a  refer- 
endum vote  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  wage  cut  of  12  per 
cent  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  last  July.  In 
their  first  statement  the  brotherhoods  chieftains  stated  that 
their  members  had  voted  by  large  majorities  in  favor  of 
quitting  work  rather  than  of  submitting  to  the  wage  reduc- 
tion. This  reduction,  it  may1  be  noted,  had  been  in  operation 
for  months.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  the  strike  seemed 
to  be  called  against  a  decision  of  a  governmental  body  and 
against  a  condition  which  was  already  in  effect. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  nominal  cause  of  the 
strike  was  not  the  real  cause.  The  members  of  the  Labor 
Board  chosen  to  represent  the  public  conferred  with  President 
Harding  on  October  16.  Following  that  interview  they 
made  public  a  proposal  for  a  settlement.  Their  statement 
began  as  follows:  "Up  until  Friday  there  was  but  little, 
if  any,  danger  of  a  railroad  strike.  That  fact  is  well  known 
to  every  man  in  close  touch  with  the  situation."  What 
happened  on  Friday  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  strike  in  truth 
explained  the  situation.  On  that  day  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  announced  that  they  would  ask  the  Labor 
Board  to  grant  a  new  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  all  train  service  employes.  The  executives  prom- 
ised that  this  proposed  cut  would  be  passed  to  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  reduced  rates.  The  roads  had  themselves  long 
been  under  a  heavy  bombardment  of  demands  for  lower  rates. 
President  Harding  had  been  advocating  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  structure  and  Secretary  Hoover's  conference  on  unem- 
ployment has  insisted  that  lower  railroad  rates  were  pre- 
requisite to  the  resumption  of  business. 

It  is  improbable  that  a  mere  request  for  an  additional  wage 
cut  would  have  been  in  itself  sufficient  to  precipitate  a  strike. 
It  was,  however,  a  culminating  event.  For  months  the 


relations  between  the  executives  and  the  unions  had  been 
strained.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  had  been  the  leader  of  a  group  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives  counted  hostile  to  the  unions. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  itself  challenged  the  author- 
ity of  the  Labor  Board  and  it  had  refused  to  deal  with  the 
shop  crafts  union.  In  a  statement  given  in  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  his  organization,  Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  said  that  the  brother- 
hoods had  requested  conferences  with  the  railroads  before 
submitting  the  strike  ballot.  Mr.  Stone  continued: 

The  reply  to  this  request  from  the  executives  in  all  of  the 
territories  was  very  uniform,  all  of  them  declining  to  take  up 
such  negotiations  or  to  make  such  agreements.  After  receiving 
these  uniform  replies  from  the  executives  of  all  the  railways  in- 
volved, the  strike  ballot  was  submitted,  resulting  in  the  tremen- 
dous and  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the  strike  of  almost 
90  per  cent.  The  railroad  committee  conferred  with  the  labor 
chiefs  on  Friday  and  informed  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
organizations  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  resuming  negotia- 
tions on  any  of  the  matters  in  dispute;  that  the  railroads  had 
determined  upon  action ;  that  they  would  ask  the  Labor  Board 
to  further  reduce  wages;  that  this  was  in  response  to  an  ir- 
resistible demand  of  the  public  for  reduced  rates,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  reductions  in  rates  without  first  reduc- 
ing wages. 

From  the  statements  of  the  union  leaders  and  from  other 
data  it  became  evident  that  the  railroad  workers  were  de- 
termined to  strike  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  which 
they  have  accumulated  during  past  years.  The  strike  call 
merely  dramatized  their  struggle.  The  unwillingness  of  some 
of  the  roads  to  accept  the  awards  of  the  Labor  Board — Mr. 
Stone  subsequently  charged  that  at  least  thirty-nine  roads 
were  disregarding  the  board — and  their  general  unwillingness 
to  make  agreements  with  their  unionized  employes  explain 
at  least  the  background  of  the  strike  order.  The  referendum 
vote  held  on  the  question  of  last  July's  award  in  reality  was 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  administrations  of  the  brotherhoods. 
The  labor  leaders  had  the  authority  to  call  a  strike  if  in  their 
judgement  the  situation  warranted  it.  When  the  associated 
executives  demanded  a  new  reduction,  the  brotherhoods 
swiftly  issued  the  call. 

The  public  group  of  the  Labor  Board  proposed  after  con- 
ferring with  the  President  that  the  executives  postpone  their 
demand  for  a  wage  reduction  and  that  rates  be  lowered  in 
accordance  with  the  cut  of  last  July.  At  the  outset  both  the 
managers  and  the  men  rejected  this  suggestion.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  fight  but 
the  question.  In  various  quarters  the  strike  appeared  to  be 
welcomed.  As  the  days  passed  the  view  that  a  railroad  strike 
was  desirable  in  order  to  determine  questions  of  power  be- 
tween the  executives  and  the  unions  was  seen  to  be  prepos- 
terous. The  public  would  suffer  an  irreparable  injury  while 
such  an  industrial  war  was  being  waged.  Consequently  the 
Labor  Board  continued  to  intervene.  It  announced  first  of 
all  that  it  would  take  up  questions  of  rules — one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  controversy — before  a  new  wage  reduction  was 
considered.  The  board  stated  that  it  could  not  order  a  new 
wage  reduction  before  next  July. 

The  Labor  Board  summoned  both  groups  to  conference 
on  October  26.  The  immediate  result  of  this  meeting 
seemed  not  to  be  productive  of  peace  but  the  next  day  the 
strike  order  was  recalled.  In  substance  the  executives 
appeared  to  have  promised  to  act  in  accordance  witji  the 
terms  of  the  Transportation  Act.  Wages  would  not  be  re- 
duced until  the  Labor  Board  had  rendered  an  award  and 
it  had  tacitly  agreed  not  to  render  a  decision  before  next  July. 
In  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  brotherhoods,  how- 
ever, L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  referred  to  the  "growing  public  opinion  that  the 
strike  would  be  against  the  Labor  Board  and  consequently 
against  the  government  and  not  against  the  railroads."  Mr. 
Sheppard  added :  "It  was  evident  also  that  the  entire  Wash- 
ington administration  was  opposed  to  us  and  that  we  had 
little  chance  of  gaining  our  objectives." 
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The  attitude  of  the  administration  had  not  been  publicly 
expressed  except  in  the  announcement  by  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  that  the  precedents  of  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion in  the  Debs  case  would  be  followed  and  that  injunctions 
similar  to  those  granted  against  the  leaders  of  the  Pullman 
strike  would  be  sought  should  the  strike  materialize. 

Thus  as  indeterminately  as  it  appeared  the  threat  of  a  par- 
alysis of  transportation  disappeared.  The  railroads  got  no 
guarantees  and  the  men  were  given  no  pledges.  But  an  in- 
formal arrangement  which  should  improve  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  executives  and  the  unions  was  undoubt- 
edly attained.  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY. 

The  Vacant  Seat 

NO  matter  what  the  diplomatico-political  and  tech- 
nical considerations,  the  absence  of  Russia  at  the 
coming  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  is  abnormal.  Purely  political  problems 
gradually  pass  out  of  existence.  The  most  vital  issues  of 
public  national  and  international  welfare  the  world  over  will 
depend  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Washington  conference. 
Russia  in  this  respect  occupies  a  central  place.  Cholera,  al- 
though diminished  now  as  a  result  of  winter,  is  bound  to 
return  next  spring;  typhus  is  raging.  In  some  regions,  such 
as  the  Ural  or  the  Volga,  people  lack  clothing  and  footwear 
to  the  extent  of  despair.  Relief  work  cannot  help  substanti- 
ally, because  a  country  of  about  125,000,000  people  could  not 
be  fed,  clothed  and  medically  treated  on  charity  even  if  the 
resources  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  or  the 
Quakers  amounted  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Russian  situation  grew  worse  instead  of  better  despite 
and  because  of  the  diplomatic  experiments  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers.  In  the  meantime  unemployment  in  Eng- 
land and  America  became  a  menacing  factor.  The  Russian 
situation  has  a  direct  and  sad  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  economic  stress  throughout  the  world. 

Some  way  of  giving  Russia  a  hearing  or  of  "getting  the 
Russian  point  of  view,"  if  found,  would  apparently  save  the 
Washington  conference  from  committing  the  blunders  of 
Versailles.  What  are  the  possible  alternatives? 

The  Soviet  Government?  The  Soviet  Government,  if 
taken  as  the  only  spokesman  of  Russia,  represents  certain  and 
very  great  disadvantages:  First,  it  is  opposed  by  too  many 
factions;  second,  it  developed  too  dangerous  a  diplomatic 
tradition  of  shrinking.  It  shrank  in  Brest-Litovsk ;  it  shrank 
during  the  conflict  with  Poland ;  it  is  now  ready  to  shrink 
before  the  pressure  of  foreign  capital,  which  at  length  may 
mean  a  kind  of  mexicanization  of  Russia  and  all  the  wars 
and  misery  which  go  with  it. 

Yet,  if  the  Russian  point  of  view  will  not  be  taken  into 
consideration,  disarmament  may  become  an  impossibility,  even 
if  the  conference  should  agree  to  complete  disarmament.  Will 
Soviet  Russia  be  able  to  disarm  in  view  of  Polish  and  Ru- 
manian ambitions?  Will  the  Far  East  be  pacified  in  view 
of  Japanese  penetration  into  Siberia  and  all  Russian  oppo- 
sition to  it? 

The  recent  arrival  in  America  of  Miliukov  and  Avksentyev, 
as  delegates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  Committee,  may 
mean  a  possibility  of  getting  some  constructive  suggestions  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  These  men,  no  matter  what  their 
party  affiliations,  came  as  delegates  of  a  body  that  denounces 
explicitly,  first,  monarchy  and  reaction ;  second,  imperialistic 
dreams  of  the  past;  third,  military  intervention  in 
Russia;  fourth,  economic  exploitation  of  Russia  by  foreign 
imperialistic  groups.  Since  Russia  as  a  factor  in  disarma- 
ment and  in  the  Far  Eastern  controversies  is  not  a  problem 
of  Bolshevism  or  anti-Bolshevism,  but  a  problem  of  inter- 
national economic  rivalry,  it  is  clear  that  such  men  as  Miliu- 
kov and  Avksentyev  could  do  great  good,  by  bringing  home 
to  the  Washington  conference  and  especially  to  the  public 


opinion  of  the  country  certain  fundamental  facts  and  ideas, 
which  might  at  least  mitigate  if  not  solve  the  acuteness  of 
the  problems  involved.  Moreover,  Miliukov  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  erudition  and  an  authority  on  international 
relations.  From  the  technical  diplomatic  standpoint,  the 
status  of  the  two  Russian  delegates  is  naught,  but  from  the 
practical  standpoint  not  only  should  they  be  given  a  hearing, 
but  they  could  at  any  rate  be  most  useful  in  coping  with  the 
complexity  of  the  Russian  situation  in  its  international  as- 
pects. There  is  certainly  a  drawback:  Public  opinion,  at 
least  in  this  country,  wisely  tends  since  a  certain  time  to  sep- 
"arate  purely  internal  Russian  partisan  issues  from  the  prac- 
tical and  humanitarian.  The  two  Russian  delegates  so  far 
have  assumed  an  attitude  of  partisan -anti-Bolshevism,  thus 
raising  a  Moscow  issue  in  New  York  and  leaving  in  the 
shadow  the  most  important  problem — that  of  disarmament 
and  the  Far  East.  Yet  it  is  in  this  latter  that  their  point  of 
view  especially  matters,  because  their  point  of  view  is  essen- 
tially that  of  Russia,  be  it  Bolshevist,  democratic  or  chaotic. 

But  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
voice  as  regards  the  Far  East  and  its  relations  to  armaments 
is  that  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  The  problem  of  Siberia 
is  trespassing  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  purely  political  and 
diplomatic  problem.  The  importance  of  Siberia  cannot  be 
underrated.  Before  the  war  a  great  part  of  Northern  and 
Central  Russia  lived  on  Siberian  meat,  eggs  and  butter.  The 
Siberian  cooperative  creameries  were  famous.  Upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  normal  and  peaceful  reopening  of  the  Siberian 
resources  depend  many  a  starved  body  not  only  in  Russia. 
Japan  has  now  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Siberia. 
She  would  not  recognize  the  Chita  (the  Far  Eastern)  Re- 
public, because  the  latter  represented  the  purely  Russian  in- 
terests and  until  lately  was  unconditionally  opposed  to  Japan- 
ese penetration.  Now,  the  Chita  Government  is  not  a  usurp- 
er or  impostor.  It  received  its  power  from  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, which  was  duly  elected  under  a  most  democratic 
electoral  law.  It  is  responsible  to  that  assembly.  It  pro- 
claimed as  the  basic  policy  of  the  republic  private  property 
and  free  trade.  Even  the  Communists  under  the  popular 
pressure  of  their  constituents  recognize  in  Siberia  private 
property  and  representative  democracy  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  republic.  Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  most  irreconciliable  anti-Bolshevists  the  Chita  Republic 
satisfies  all  the  requirements.  But  Japan  preferred  her  own 
policy  of  extending  help  to  and  organizing  different  monar- 
chist Russian  groups  residing  in  Tokyo  and  other  points  of 
Japan.  Thus  the  movement  in  Mongolia  under  Baron  von 
Ungern  Sternberg  began,  and  later  the  Merkulov  Govern- 
ment in  Vladivostock  was  brought  into  being.  Life  in  Si- 
beria became  still  more  disorganized  and  assumed  again  a 
military  character. 

Von  Ungern  Sternberg  was  defeated  with  the  help  from 
Moscow.  On  his  trial  he  confessed  without  reserve  that 
Japan  had  organized  the  movement  and  that  his  idea  was 
to  reestablish  on  the  throne  the  Grand  Duke  Michail,  the 
brother  of  the  late  Czar.  The  result  of  this  affair  is,  first, 
that  Mongolia  is  now  controlled  more  or  less  directly  by  Mos- 
cow; second,  that  the  area  of  Bolshevist  influence  has  extended 
deeper  into  Siberia,  thus  making  the  situation  of  the  Chita 
government  more  difficult.  In  the  meantime,  controlling 
the  whole  Russian  Pacific  Coast  through  her  puppet  govern- 
ment of  Merkulov,  Japan  shut  the  door  into  Siberia,  and 
it  would  require  volumes  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  whole 
region,  which  has  almost  no  medicine,  no  industrial  machinery 
and  no  possibility  of  trading  with  the  outside  world  without 
the  supervision  of  military  agents  of  Japan  or  her  civilian 
agent  in  the  person  of  the  "group  of  five," — the  Merkulov 
Government  which  came  into  power  only  after  the  demo- 
cratic regional  assembly  was  dispersed  by  the  Japanese  sold- 
iers. Seeing  that  the  existence  of  Merkulov  breeds  intermin- 
able civil  war,  Japan  for  a  while  expressed  her  willingness 
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to  negotiate  with  Chita  at  a  conference  in  Dairen.  The 
basis  on  which  Japan  wanted  to  start  negotiation  was  the 
actual  giving  over  of  Kamchatka  and  the  coast  region  to 
Japanese  economic  control.  The  Chita  Government  was 
ready  to  make  sacrifices,  but  required  the  immediate  evacu- 
ation of  Japanese  troops,  which  was  refused.  Japan  then 
apparently  turned  back  to  her  original  plan,  an  echo  of  which 
could  be  found  in  the  cable  carried  by  the  Associated  Press 
on  October  26  to  the  effect  that  Japan  decided  to  "evacuate" 
Siberia;  i.  e.  to  turn  over  all  her  munitions,  guns,  artillery, 
military  trucks,  etc.,  to  the  Merkulov  Government.  Even 
the  protection  of  Japanese  subjects  she  expects  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  that  body.  All  this  means,  first,  that  civil  war 
will  be  staged  now  on  a  large  and  more  earnest  scale,  and, 
second,  that  Japan  will  be  able,  perhaps,  if  she  carries  out 
this  plan,  to  appear  at  the  Washington  conference  with  a 
diplomatically  clean  conscience,  since  she  will  have  actually 
no  soldiers  in  Siberia  at  the  time.  The  Chita  Government 
requested  Secretary  Hughes  to  give  them  a  hearing.  Mr. 
Hughes  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Chita  Government 
is  not  recognized  by  any  government  in  the  world.  In  the 
meantime,  Mark  Sullivan,  national  political  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  reported  that  the  possibility 
of  giving  Japan  certain  concessions  in  Siberia  in  exchange 
for  her  acceptance  of  the  "open  door"  in  China  was  not 
excluded  by  some  circles  in  Washington. 

Russia,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the  border 
state,  whose  precarious  financial  life  falls  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  English  bankers,  is  barred  nowhere  from 
free  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  her  coastline  being  controlled  by 
Japan.  No  matter  what  the  government  of  Russia  is  or  may  be 
a  bloody  conflict  with  Japan  seems  most  probable.  Disarma- 
ment and  peace  on  the  Pacific  depends  at  the  present  moment 
at  least  on  the  Siberian  situation  more  than  on  the  Chinese 
"open  door,"  since  the  latter  is  a  problem  that  can  still  be 
dealt  with  by  means  of  protracted  negotiations.  Russia  will 
have  to  arm  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  thus  being 
compelled  to  use  her  scant  supply  of  food  and  manufactured 
articles  for  military  purposes  and  the  extreme  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  people  will  increase.  Besides,  in  case  of  a  conflict 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  will  England  remain  entirely  pas- 
sive? Or  will  China  remain  quiet,  especially  in  view  of 
her  friendliness  to  Russia  as  a  result  of  skilful  Soviet  diplom- 
acy and  her  friction  with  Japan?  Briefly  the  way  for  ar- 
mament and  for  disarmament  will  be  widely  reopened. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORG. 

InternationalEconomics 

London,  October  13. 

A  FOUR-DAY  conference  on  economic  "recovery"  and 
world    "peace,"    held    in   London    this  week   by   the 
Fight    the    Famine   Council,    resolved    itself    into   a 
gloomy  review  of  growing  distress  and  of  economic 
war  the  world  over.    It  is  true  that  resolutions  were  adopted 
that  urged  various  measures  upon  the  governments;    but  few 
of  the  speeches  made,  and  least  of  all  those  by  distinguished 
students  of  the  situation,  held  out  any  hope  that  these  policies 
would  be  adopted  or  that,  if  adopted,  they  would  be  in  time 
to  prevent  or  greatly  to  alleviate  the  breakdown  of  the  world 
economic  system  that  has  set  in. 

Both  J.  A.  Hobson  and  Sir  George  Paish  said  that  the 
world  depression  was  now  twice  as  great  as  a  year  ago.  A 
slight  improvement  in  English  employment  statistics  was  due 
merely  to  a  diminution  of  the  exceptional  unemployment 
caused  by  the  coal  strike  last  spring;  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
pression had  not  yet  been  reached ;  and  no  effective  steps  had 
been  taken  by  any  of  the  governments  to  attack  the  evil. 

Ernst  Kahn,  a  Frankfort  banker  and  a  well  known 
authority  on  unemployment,  said  the  apparent  recovery  of 
Germany  was  entirely  fictitious,  since  it  was  due  to  a 


grotesque  inflation.  He  exhibited  a  diagram  showing  a  strik- 
ing similarity  of  the  curve  of  employment  and  of  foreign 
exchange  value  of  the  mark,  employment  always  being  most 
favorable  when  the  mark  is  lowest.  In  curious  contrast  to 
most  of  the  papers  was  one  by  Roger  Picard,  the  French 
economist,  \vhich  enumerated  all  the  well  known  measures 
against  unemployment  and  read  almost  like  a  program  of  ten 
years  ago.  Professor  Michels  of  Italy  swelled  the  chorus  of 
the  pessimists;  and  the  Austrian  and  Czecho-Slovak  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  were  almost  cries  of  despair. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  situation,  according  to  many  speak- 
ers, is  that  the  suffering  of  the  people  has  revived  in  many 
cases  national  jealousies  and  bickerings.  In  the  smaller  coun- 
tries more  particularly,  where  the  causes  of  money  depreciation 
are  often  obscure,  the  people  are  convinced  that  the  constant 
fall  in  the  value  of  their  currency  is  due  to  some  sinister  out- 
side influence.  In  favorable  contrast  was  Jean  Longuet's 
description  of  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  France.  In 
spite  of  a  constitutional  system  which  made  bye  elections  rare, 
the  voters  had  given  unmistakable  proof  of  their  distrust  of 
the  policies  of  the  present  nationalist  government  and  of 
their  realization  that  close  cooperation  not  only  with  the 
other  entente  powers  but  also  with  Germany  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  foundations  of  economic  recovery. 

.  One  session  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  the  Russian 
famine.  Mr.  Krassin,  in  a  notable  speech — his  first  public 
address  in  England — gave  an  account  of  the  heroic  efforts 
made  by  the  Russian  people  themselves  to  provide  relief  and 
assistance.  Never  in  all  its  history  had  the  country  been  so 
united  in  a  common  task.  But  perhaps  even  more  important, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world — and  especially 
the  governments  which  hesitate  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Russia 
in  her  plight — was  his  description  of  the  Soviet  government's 
program  of  prevention  of  similar  calamities.  This  year's 
failure  of  crops  is  only  one  in  a  long  series  of  disasters  in 
the  relief  of  which  the  pre-revolutionary  government  always 
had  to  spend  large  amounts.  The  best  agricultural  experts 
and  economists,  said  Mr.  Krassin,  had  been  called  in  by  the 
present  government  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  the  spring 
floods  might  be  stored  and  the  technique  of  land  cultivation 
be  improved  with  special  regard  to  the  possibility  of  recurring 
draughts,  through  the  popularization  of  crops  more  proof 
against  draughts  and  of  crop  rotations,  the  introduction  of 
cattle  breeding,  the  supply  of  agricultural  machinery,  and 
large  scale  land  improvement  under  the  auspices  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  local  authorities.  Therefore,  he  said,  it 
was  not  merely  doles  that  the  Russian  people  asked  to  help 
them  over  a  crisis  which  might  recur  in  a  year  or  two,  but  in 
addition  they  asked  for  credits  and  active  help  in  making 
such  recurrence  impossible. 

About  disarmament  and  the  Washington  conference  the 
views  expressed  were  no  more  optimistic  than  those  about  the 
economic  situation.  In  fact,  most  speakers  seemed  to  think 
the  possibility  of  good  work  by  that  conference  had  already 
been  prejudiced  by  the  selection  of  delegates.  As  one  of  them 
said:  "You  might  as  well  appoint  a  committee  of  jockeys 
and  bookmakers  to  abolish  horse  racing."  Arthur  Henderson, 
the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  many  other  speakers,  still 
had  hopes  in  the  League  of  Nations;  but  when  the  decision 
of  the  league  council  on  Upper  Silesia  was  published  in  the 
course  of  the  conference,  many  thought  the  prestige  of  the 
league  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  adoption  of 
what  seemed  to  them  an  impracticable  compromise  award. 
Mr.  Henderson  did  not  believe  that  the  league  could  become 
a  vital  factor  unless  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  allied  powers 
abdicated,  and  unless  it  permitted  all  nations  to  become  mem- 
bers. Professor  Gilbert  Murray  gave  a  report  on  the  recent 
session  of  the  league  assembly  which  he  considered  en- 
couraging as  regards  the  action  taken  on  matters  such  as 
reciprocal  control  of  armaments,  traffic  in  arms  and  the  like. 
A  Japanese  delegate,  Viscount  Kano,  described  his  coun- 
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try's  heavy  burden  of  armaments  and  took  the  position  that 
neither  at  Washington  nor  in  the  league  would  effective  steps 
for  disarmament  be  taken  until  the  machinery  of  international 
conference  became  representative  of  the  people  and  not  of  the 
governments  of  the  different  countries.  Among  others  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  J.  M.  Keynes,  who  thought 
the  Germans  were  well  able  to  pay  all  necessary  reparations 
if  these  were  assessed  at  their  real  cost  and  not  inflated  by 
the  addition  of  pensions;  Professor  Bonn  of  Munich,  Nor- 
man Angell,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  delegates  from  Sweden, 
Holland,  China,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  (Professor 
James  T.  Shotwell). 

J.  M.  Hogge,  a  Scottish  member  of  Parliament,  calculated 
that  in  Great  Britain  today  every  family  contributed  25  s.  6d. 


a  week  or  £65  per  year  for  war  purposes  out  of  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £95  per  year,  while  the  weekly  contribution  of 
the  household  for  education  was  only  2  s.  6d.,  for  housing  "jd., 
for  the  settlement  of  ex-servicemen  lo^d.,  for  old  age  pen- 
sion i  sh.  The  only  hope  for  disarmament,  several  speakers 
thought,  was  in  bringing  facts  such  as  these  home  to  the 
common  people.  To  others  the  whole  subject  seemed  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  practically  until  an  entirely 
new  spirit  had  entered  into  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy. 
And  so,  having  passed  without  dissent  its  customary  resolu- 
tions, the  conference  broke  up  with  very  little  hope  that  any- 
thing material  could  be  achieved  either  in  securing  world 
peace  or  in  economic  recovery,  except  after  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult education  of  public  opinion.  B.  L. 


Andrew  Furuseth  and  the  Radicals 

By  George  P.  West 


IT  is  not  true  that  Andrew  Furuseth's  policies  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  parent  union  of  the  International 
Seamen — the  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific  which  he 
helped  to  organize  and  has  led  for  nearly  forty  years. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  has  lost  control  in  his  home  port  of 
San  Francisco.  Every  officer  of  the  union  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  remains  a  Furuseth  man  except  the  editor  of  the  Sea- 
men's Journal,  and  the  Furuseth  policies  have  been  endorsed 
repeatedly  in  recent  weeks  by  vote  of  the  members.  On 
September  26  the  lonely  opposing  editor  was  directed  by  the 
same  authority  to  cease  his  opposition. 

What  is  true  is  that  Furuseth  has  retained  control  only  by 
hurrying  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  twice  within 
two  months  and  going  before  the  union  with  a  fervent  appeal 
for  the  old  policies  and  a  passionate  denunciation  of  his 
radical  opponents. 

In  the  spectacle  of  old  Furuseth,  a  gaunt  figure  of  courage, 
of  stark  sincerity,  of  consecrated  devotion,  a  man  so  truly 
noble  that  by  merely  being  he  lifts  the  race — in  the  spectacle 
of  this  man  facing  a  turbulent  mob  of  those  whom  he  has 
loved  and  toiled  and  fought  for,  there  is  high  dramatic  value. 
I  suppose  it  is  our  instinctive  love  of  drama  that  in  rumor 
has  endowed  the  incident  with  the  enhancing  quality  of 
tragedy  by  reporting  it  as  a  defeat  for  him. 

Because  of  Furuseth's  tremendously  engaging  personality, 
this  San  Francisco  incident  will  probably  get  more  attention 
— is  getting  it  here — than  its  relative  significance  deserves. 
For  the  disaffection  of  the  Pacific  Coast  seamen  is  part  of  a 
disaffection  as  wide  as  the  country.  Indeed,  if  the  incident 
is  worth  reporting  it  is  because  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
it  except  the  character  of  Furuseth.  That  is  unusual,  and 
it  does  give  to  this  revolt  a  particular  significance.  For  it 
seems  to  show  that  labor's  dissatisfaction  with  trades  unionism 
has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  leaders  as 
we  often  suppose.  Behind  most  of  the  insurgency  now  every- 
where stirring  there  loom  certain  gross  delinquencies  in  the 
established  leaders,  delinquencies  having  to  do  with  their 
status  as  cynical,  complacent  politicians,  using  labor's  power 
to  gain  easy  and  privileged  lives  for  themselves.  And  it  is 
valuable  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  these  things  are  only 
incidental  and  that  with  the  most  consecrated  of  leaders  the 
old  trades  unionism  still  fails  in  the  eyes  of  an  important  part 
of  its  rank  and  file. 


If  this  were  1914,  or  even  1918,  one  could  say  with  more 
confidence  that  the  incidents  about  to  be  transcribed  are  really 
significant.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  they  occurred  in  the  backwash  of  a  lost  strike, 
in  a  time  of  humiliation  and  defeat.  And  the  career  of  every 
conservative  trades  union  leader  is  one  long  succession  of 
such  battles.  There  is  even  the  fact  that  the  Sailors'  Union 
was  organized  in  1886  by  a  socialist,  and  began  with  all  the 
socialist  afflatus  for  rebuilding  society.  Alas  for  radical 
hopes!  These  things  of  "tremendous  significance!"  These 
"threshholds!" 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  is  one  great  local  of 
migratory  workers,  including  all  seamen  employed  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico  in  both  the  coastwise  and  off-shore  trade. 
Its  membership  varies  from  four  to  eight  thousand.  They 
have  been  the  backbone  of  Furuseth's  International  Seamen, 
and  although  at  home  they  have  won  victory  after  victory 
in  wages,  hours  and  conditions,  their  president  has  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  an  attic  room  in  a  cheap  Washington  hotel, 
working  tirelessly  for  the  freeing  of  the  sailors  of  all  the 
world.  Through  legislation  ?  Yes.  But  legislation  that 
curtailed  the  power  of  the  state  by  giving  seamen  the  right 
to  quit. 

This  is  indeed  important,  for  the  key  to  Furuseth's  char- 
acter is  his  staunch  individualism.  He  is  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  fearing  the  state,  opposing  government  ownership, 
seeing  in  unionism  the  voluntary  coming  together  of  men 
"who  know  principles,  who  know  what  they  are  fighting  for," 
to  quote  one  of  his  recent  writings.  In  the  same  writing  he 
says:  "We  must  again  depend  upon  our  own  strength, 
whatever  other  unions  may  do;  we  cannot  beg  bread  from 
friend  or  mercy  from  enemy."  He  speaks  of  the  Seaman's 
Act  as  a  "weapon."  It  is  the  seaman's  arm  that  must  win 
the  victory.  Furuseth  is  no  mere  lobbyist,  a  beggar  of  favors 
from  politicians.  He  is  the  antithesis  of  that.  The  record 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  is  filled  with  the  names 
of  men  who  died  and  men  who  went  to  jail.  I  suppose 
most  of  the  SURVEY'S  readers  know  the  classic  Furuseth 
story — how,  after  a  San  Francisco  court  had  enjoined  him 
from  the  normal  and  necessary  activities  of  a  successful  strike, 
and  after  he  had  told  his  friend  Fremont  Older  that  he  would 
not  obey,  and  Older  had  mentioned  jail  to  him,  he -said: 
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"Very  well!  They  couldn't  give  me  plainer  food  than  I've 
always  eaten ;  they  couldn't  put  me  in  a  narrower  room  than 
I've  always  had.  And  they  couldn't  make  me  any  lonelier 
than  I've  always  been." 

That  willingness  to  fight  for  principles  carries  with  it 
something  like  scorn  for  men  who  will  not  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  They  must  suffer  until  they  learn  to  do  that. 
Yet  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  show  them  how.  No  man 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  so  persistently 
criticized  and  prodded  in  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  failure  to 
organize  the  unskilled.  Yet  always  the  seamen  have  come 
first  with  him.  Here  are  migratory  and  largely  unskilled 
laborers  who  have  shown  what  can  be  done.  Here  is  a  par- 
ticular achievement  worth  all  his  energies.  He  would  say 
that  the  example  of  the  seamen  is  worth  all  the  loose  talk 
of  solidarity  in  the  world. 

Furuseth's  Philosophy 

But  what  of  cooperation  with  other  unions,  groups  of  men 
who  have  also  stood  on  their  own  feet  and  won  their  right 
to  his  respect?  Here  we  come  to  the  talking  point  of  the 
revolt  in  San  Francisco.  And  here  too  we  find  Furuseth  al- 
ways insisting  upon  self-reliance,  distrusting  every  advantage 
claimed  for  a  policy  that  does  not  rely  solely  on  the  stamina 
and  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  seamen.  In  this,  his  native 
and  ingrained  individualism  must  have  been  confirmed  by  his 
forty  years  of  experience  in  the  American  labor  movement. 
Imagine  a  man  of  Furuseth's  temper,  an  aristocrat,  scornful 
of  all  baseness,  thrown  into  daily  association  year  in  and 
year  out  with  the  knaves  and  demagogues  and  time-servers 
that  infest  the  American  labor  movement  as  they  infest  every 
democratic  organization.  He  could  not  go  into  the  temple 
and  either  cleanse  it  or  pull  it  down  without  finding  himself 
in  the  company  of  socialists  whose  rather  sentimental  col- 
lectivism offended  every  fibre  of  his  soul.  He  could  only 
take  refuge  in  the  particularist  cause  of  his  beloved  seamen. 
The  fight  for  the  Seaman's  Act  did  require  cooperation  with 
leaders  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  in 
California  his  first  lieutenant,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  has  long 
served  all  labor  as  secretary  and  legislative  representative  of 
the  state  federation.  But  the  limits  of  that  cooperation  were 
clearly  defined,  and  nowhere  did  they  impinge  on  the  utter 
independence  of  the  seamen. 

There  is  not  only  Furuseth's  general  distrust  of  leaning  on 
others.  There  is  also  a  background  of  unhappy  experience 
with  this,  that  and  the  other  international  union  whose  of- 
ficials at  various  times  had  appeared  in  Furuseth's  eyes  as 
cowards  or  knaves  or  fools.  (His  isn't  a  soft  vocabulary!) 

So  much  of  Furuseth  and  his  philosophy  I  have  had  to 
set  down  to  illuminate  what  follows. 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  quit  to  a  man  when  the 
Shipping  Board  lock-out  began  May  I,  although  half  its 
members  were  already  out  of  work  and  they  had  no  illusion 
as  to  their  strength  in  a  labor  market  beginning  to  be  glutted 
with  unemployed.  And  they  stuck  it  out  for  weeks  after  the 
marine  engineers  had  gone  back.  Then,  early  in  July,  the 
steam-schooner  owners  of  the  coast  asked  for  a  conference 
and  submitted  a  proposal  that  the  crews  go  back  as  union 
men.  There  was  to  be  a  wage  reduction  of  15  per  cent, 
a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  overtime  rates,  and  certain  un- 
derstandings increasing  the  authority  of  the  captain  in  set- 
ting watches  and  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  men  to  quit 
during  a  voyage.  Furuseth  and  his  lieutenants  urged  the 
men  to  accept.  All  the  lumber  used  on  the  coast  is  trans- 
ported in  steam  schooners  plying  from  tide-water  mills  in 


northern  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  steam 
schooners  employ  a  majority  of  all  the  seamen  on  the  coast, 
and  their  crews  are  the  controlling  nucleus  of  the  union. 
Furuseth's  hardest  campaigns  had  been  for  recognition  of 
the  union  by  the  powerful  lumber  companies  that  own  and 
operate  them.  The  offer  came  at  a  time  when  the  marine 
engineers  had  surrendered,  the  strike  was  virtually  lost,  and 
anything  saved  from  the  wreck  seemed  so  much  good  fortune. 

But  the  owners  had  included  in  their  formal  offer  a 
"paragraph  8,"  providing  that  "the  deck  crew  shall  work 
with  any  longshoreman  employed  on  the  ship  or  dock  re- 
gardless of  their  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  with  any  labor 
organization."  Led  by  J.  Vance  Thompson,  who  had  de- 
feated Scharrenberg  for  reelection  as  editor  of  the  Coast 
Seamen's  Journal,  the  radicals  denounced  this  as  "a  bare- 
faced, cold-blooded  agreement  to  act  as  organized  strike- 
breakers against  longshoremen."  And  at  meetings  early  in 
July  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1,607  to  "8. 

A  few  days  later  radicals  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Sailors'  Association  got  control  of 
a  regular  meeting  in  New  York  and  elected  a  new  secretary. 
A  contest  for  the  records  and  funds  followed,  in  which  the 
radicals  were  defeated  by  court  decisions. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  they  rejected  the  steam 
schooner  agreement,  the  San  Francisco  sailors  adopted  al- 
most unanimously  a  resolution  authorizing  a  committee  of  the 
union  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  longshoremen  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  tentative  agreement  looking  toward 
industrial  unionism.  The  committees  met  and  drew  up  a 
plan  that  provided  for  a  coastwise  federation  that  could 
unite  the  seamen,  longshoremen,  teamsters,  harbor  boatmen, 
warehousemen  and  switchmen  in  one  workable  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  with  a  local  federation  in  each  port.  The 
functioning  of  the  proposed  federation  would  probably  in- 
volve violation  of  the  rigid  rules  by  which  the  national  or- 
ganizations forbid  autonomous  action  by  their  locals,  particu- 
larly when  such  action  takes  the  form  of  the  sympathetic 
strike. 

Here  indeed  was  heresy.  Within  the  preceding  year, 
when  sailors  at  San  Pedro  had  refused  to  work  with  non- 
union longshoremen,  the  ship-owners  had  called  upon  Furu- 
seth and  Scharrenberg  to  make  good  their  guarantee  that 
longshoremen's  difficulties  should  not  be  permitted  to  involve 
the  seamen.  And  in  1916  the  longshoremen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  complained  bitterly  that  the  sailors  not  only  worked 
with  strike-breakers,  but  took  strike-breakers'  jobs  them- 
selves. Not  that  Furuseth  would  approve  of  that.  But  it 
was  the  logical  result  of  a  separatist  craft  union  policy. 

The  revolt  at  New  York  was.  bad  enough.  But  Furuseth's 
feelings  as  he  hastened  to  San  Francisco  in  July  were  those 
of  a  father  whose  only  child  is  being  led  astray  to  its  ruin. 
He  called  a  meeting,  not  at  the  union  hall,  but  at  the  civic 
auditorium,  and  his  lieutenants  scoured  the  city  for  sailors 
and  ex-sailors  loyal  to  Furuseth.  In  a  characteristically  blunt 
speech  he  announced  the  failure  of  the  strike  and  advised  as 
many  as  could  to  quit  the  sea  for  the  present.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  struggles  of  the  past.  He  said: 

In  every  union  there  are  three  kinds  of  men.  First,  the 
strong  men  who  know  principles,  who  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for  and  who  have  the  character  to  follow  principles. 
To  such  men  there  are  no  defeats,  there  are  lost  battles  but 
no  defeats,  there  is  an  end  but  it  comes  with  death  only.  .  .  . 
Let  those  men  come  together,  take  stock  and  move  on  with 
our  campaign. 

Then,  speaking  with  passion,  he  denounced  as  I.  W.  W. 
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members  who  had  advocated  federation,  and  he  charged  them 
with  attempting  to  disrupt  the  union.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  meeting  by  a  large  majority  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
the  strike  at  an  end  and  repudiating  the  federation  idea. 
Furuseth  returned  to  Washington  victorious. 

Already  reports  flew  through  the  town  that  sailors  and 
longshoremen  were  joining  the  I.  W.  W.  by  the  hundreds. 
Then  it  was  said  that  two  thousand  had  joined.  Letters 
from  I.  W.  W.  executives  at  Seattle  and  Chicago,  addressed 
to  some  one  whose  name  had  been  cut  out  but  whose  ad- 
dress was  union  headquarters,  were  found  in  the  union  of- 
fice. They  were  sent  to  Furuseth.  And  he  came  back,  pas- 
sionate, accusing,  aroused  as  few  had  ever  seen  him  before. 
He  attended  three  successive  weekly  meetings  of  the  union 
in  September,  and  at  each  delivered  vitriolic  attacks  on  those 
who  had  fostered  the  movement  for  federation.  Thompson, 
the  editor,  got  the  brunt  of  his  onslaught.  Spectacular  use 
was  made  of  the  letters,  and  by  implication  at  least  Thomp- 
son and  his  friends  were  branded  as  underhand  agents  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  Furuseth's  rage,  as  Thompson  himself  de- 
scribed it  to  me,  must  have  'been  terrible.  Finally  there 
came  a  meeting  with  police  outside  and  wild  turmoil  with- 
in. But  it  was  Thompson,  not  Furuseth,  who  trembled  for 
his  safety.  And  here  is  no  implication  of  cowardice.  Men 
who  had  revered  Furuseth  all  their  lives  listened  while,  with 
arms  upraised,  the  gaunt  old  viking  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  men  who  had  died  or  gone  to  jail  for  the  cause,  and 
evoked  their  curse  on  those  whom  he  branded  as  traitors. 

It  must  have  been  magnificent.  Magnificent  tragedy!  Not 
Thompson's,  grossly  unfair  as  perhaps  it  was.  All  the 
more  unfair  because  we  don't  know  Thompson,  and  so  must 
insert  that  "perhaps."  In  my  only  talk  with  him  he  seemed 
singularly  fair  and  dispassionate.  He  insisted  that  he  was 
not  an  I.  W.  W.,  and  that  none  of  his  associates  were.  That 
he  won't  be  tomorrow  isn't  so  certain.  He  told  me  that 
Furuseth's  attacks  had  destroyed  him  as  a  factor  within  the 
xinion,  and  he  was  obviously  desperate.  He  is  a  middle-aged 
man  of  English  birth,  and  Furuseth  and  Scharrenberg  have 
known  him  for  twenty  years.  He  worked  under  the  late 
Carleton  Parker  on  the  state  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  of  which  Scharrenberg  is  the  labor  member. 
For  Parker,  he  "jungled  with  the  Wobblies"  for  a  few 
weeks  to  get  material  for  a  report  on  the  Wheatland  riot. 
He  told  me  something  that  is  a  key  to  the  underlying  issue. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  he  thought  Furuseth  was  right 
in  saying  that  the  craft  form  of  organization  had  very  little 
to  do  with  losing  the  shipping  strike.  He  agrees  that  the 
marine  engineers  occupied  the  front  line  in  that  struggle, 
because  only  skilled  and  indispensable  men  stood  a  chance, 
and  that  their  weakness  and  internal  disunion  made  defeat 
inevitable  all.  And  he  said  that  his  federation  scheme  was  a 
concession  for  holding  the  men,  for  keeping  them  out  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  for  meeting  the  spirit  of  inclusive  brotherhood 
among  them. 

Here  we  approach  a  truth  of  controlling  importance  that  is 
obscured  by  those  who  consider  industrial  unionism  only  in  its 
bearing  on  the  technique  of  collective  'bargaining.  I  suspect 
that  considered  so  the  importance  of  industrial  unionism  can 
be  easily  exaggerated.  There  is  a  second  way  of  consider- 
ing it — as  a  drawing  together  of  labor's  forces  for  the  revo- 
lution. I  suspect  there  is  a  third  way.  I  suspect  that  its 
greatest  importance  lies  in  its  implications  of  brotherhood, 
in  its  appeal  to  the  profound  but  still  vaguely  articulated 
craving  of  working  men  for  a  new  society.  And  how  does 


Furuseth  answer  it?  He  had  had  printed  two  little  pam- 
phlets for  distribution  among  sailors,  A  Message  from  Furu- 
seth, and  You  Have  Been  Fooled.  And  this  is  all  the  an- 
swer I  find: 

They  will  tell  you  that  our  union  is  too  narrow.  It  does 
not  contemplate  the  changing  of  human  society.  It  does  not 
contemplate  the  seizing  upon  the  state  and  the  vessels.  True. 
We  know  lahat  is  impossible.  We  know  that  the  200,000  men 
who  go  to  sea  cannot  transform  the  United  States  with  its 
100,000,000  of  population,  with  its  30,000,000  of  men.  We 
know  that  even  the  million  you  might  be  dreaming  of  as  a 
complete  membership  cannot  do  this.  But  we  knew  that  we 
could  change  the  law  so  that  seamen  would  be  as  free  as 
other  workers,  we  knew  this  law  could  be  passed,  we  work- 
ed on  and  we  accomplished  the  miracle  of  freeing  the  seamen 
of  these  United  States  and  all  other  seamen  who  come  here. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

That  is  his  answer.  And  it  is  not  enough.  The  sentence 
I  have  put  in  italics  is  the  key  to  the  conflict.  "We  know  what 
is  impossible."  Furuseth  is  a  beautifully  sincere  pessimist. 
We  are  accustomed  to  this  talk  of  the  impossible  and  the 
impracticable  from  privileged  and  complacent  men.  Here 
we  have  it  from  a  man  who  is  not  complacent,  who  suffers 
intensely  as  he  watches  clear-eyed  the  collapse  of  society  and 
yet  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  either  in  the  alternative 
proposed  by  Lenine  or  the  alternative  proposed  by  Arthur 
Henderson,  either  in  the  Thiid  International  or  the  British 
Labor  Party.  I,  myself,  wish  fervently  he  would  believe  in  the 
latter.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  ten  of  Furuseth's  seamen 
now  flirting  with  the  I.  W.  W.  really  is  ready  for  the  sur- 
render to  the  despair  of  democracy  and  the  Nietzschian  ruth- 
lessness  that  is  the  communist  program  for  America.  What 
they  want  is  an  explicit  understanding  and  a  covenant,  with 
one  another  and  with  their  leaders,  with  all  men  of  good 
will  and  intelligence ;  an  understanding  of  the  definite 
changes  that  must  be  effected  before  men  like  themselves  can 
lead  generous,  worthy  lives;  a  covenant  that  nothing  shall 
be  left  undone  under  democracy  to  get  forward  with  those 
changes. 

As  for  the  seamen,  I  must  not  endow  Furuseth's  side  of 
the  controversy  with  all  the  Furuseth  virtues.  The  indi- 
vidualist philosophy  which  in  him  is  compatible  with  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice  has  weakened  those  virtues  in  others.  He 
remains  the  paradox  and  the  exception.  Even  the  best  of 
his  lieutenants,  like  conservative  leaders  everywhere,  have 
found  in  the  Furuseth  policy  of  not  attempting  the  "impos- 
sible" their  sanction  for  a  growing  complacence,  a  progres- 
sive falling  off  in  zeal,  a  slow  widening  of  the  field  in  which 
they  are  willing  to  compromise  with  the  established  order. 
In  their  bitterness  (the  saddest  thing  of  all)  they  have  shifted 
farther  and  farther  to  the  right,  until  today  P.  H.  McCarthy, 
standing  for  the  worst  of  the  old  unionism  in  California,  and 
Paul  Scharrenberg,  standing  for  the  best,  are  almost  side 
by  side.  In  his  annual  report  submitted  October  3  to  the 
state  Federation  of  Labor,  Scharrenberg  in  the  same  breath 
denounces  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  new  rank  and  file  federa- 
tion of  seceding  building  mechanics  as  "snakes"  and  "a  con- 
temptible breed."  In  San  Francisco  during  September,  the 
police  twice  raided  I.  W.  W.  rooms,  and  the  newspaper 
men  believe  they  acted  on  a  hint  fro:n  the  politically  power- 
ful trades  union  leaders. 

All  in  all,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Gompers-Furuseth  policy  in  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor is  giving  us  a  powerful  communist  faction  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Gompers  should  wear  the  ribbon  of  the  highest  order 
of  those  who  serve  the  Third  International. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Confessions  of  a  School  Teacher 


AFTER   four  years  of  teaching,   I  am  leaving  the  pro- 
fession to  go  into  business.     In  spite  of  a  35  per  cent 
increase  over  pre-war  salaries,  teaching  does  not  look 
attractive  enough  for  me  to  continue  in  it. 

Why  do  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  leave  the  profession 
each  year?  Believing  that  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  is 
necessary  before  a  solution  can  be  found,  I  am  giving  my 
answer  to  the  question. 

Not  all  of  these  one  hundred  thousand,  of  course,  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  profession.  Many  of  the  women  have  mar- 
ried and  are  transferring  to  the  vocation  of  housewife.  But 
sprinkled  here  and  there  are  men,  most  of  them  college 
trained  as  am  I,  who  have  ground  out  through  experience  the 
conclusion  that  the  teaching  profession  will  not  give  them 
though  the  coming  years  continued  satisfaction. 

Sometimes  I  have  told  myself  that  I  am  leaving  because  I 
can  get  mdre  money  elsewhere.  But  pressed  to  the  wall,  I 
know  that  is  not  entirely  true.  Men  go  into  lowly  positions 
in  banking,  journalism,  law,  and  medicine,  and  struggle 
through  years  of  toil  and  poverty  because  they  have  visions  of 
honor,  respect,  and  reasonable  incomes  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  future.  Why  is  it  different  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession ? 

While  serving  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany,  I 
talked  with  Frau  Meyer,  at  whose  house  I  stayed.  Speaking 
of  my  return  to  America,  she  asked  me  what  I  expected  to  do 
upon  arriving  home.  I  replied  that  I  had  signed  a  contract 
as  principal  in  a  little  high  school  in  the  Middle  West.  "Ach ! 
ein  Schulmeister,  Professor!"  she  ejaculated,  and  with  that 
I  saw  I  had  risen  in  her  respect.  Teaching  is  an  honored  pro- 
fession in  Europe. 

I  was  discharged  from  the  army  and  in  less  than  two  months 
found  myself  in  the  school  room.  How  I  thrilled  with  the 
joy  of  it,  how  I  enjoyed  the  freedom  from  army  discipline, 
and  the  chance  to  work  from  the  love  of  working  rather  than 
because  some  one  ordered  it;  how  I  enjoyed  being  among 
books  and  among  people  younger  than  myself  with  whom  I 
held  a  position  of  respectful  leadership  and  confidence. 

But  I  was  due  for  certain  disillusionments.  The  first  came 
when  I  was  invited  by  some  friends  to  attend  a  lawn  party 
on  an  evening  I  had  reserved  for  some  school  work.  I  de- 
clined and  urged  as  my  reason  the  work  I  had  to  do.  "Oh, 
you  don't  have  anything  to  do,"  they  scoffed.  "You  work 
from  nine  to  four  and  then  you  are  done."  Which  showed 
how  little  they  knew  of  the  requirements  of  making  a  success 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

Gradually,  through  the  year,  there  was  borne  in  upon  me 
the  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  town  looked  upon  a  male 
school  teacher  as  a  sort  of  licensed  loafer,  one  who  drew  a 
pay  envelope,  but  who  rendered  in  return  no  especial  service. 
Day  laborers,  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men — these  worked ; 
but  the  teacher  did  not. 

To  one  who  was  teaching  five  subjects  a  day,  besides  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  principal,  and  striving  to  perform  them 
conscientiously,  with  the  extra  labor  of  making  the  transition 
from  military  service  to  the  altogether  different  life  of  a 
pedagogue,  this  discovery  came  as  a  shock. 

That  summer  I  attended  summer  school,  took  special  work 
in  my  field,  and  the  next  year  transferred  to  a  larger  school  in 
a  town  of  two  thousand  people.  I  supervised  a  staff  of  eight 
teachers  in  additon  to  directing  athletics.  I  joined  the  town 
commercial  club  with  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  and 
with  the  hope  of  being  looked  upon  as  something  other  than  a 
transient.  I  met  splendid  men,  lawyers,  accountants,  news- 


paper men,  but  they  seemed  to  endure  rather  than  admire  my 
profession.  "You're  too  good  a  man  to  stay  in  the  teaching 
profession,"  one  told  me.  "No  red-blooded  man  will  remain 
long  in  the  teaching  profession,"  another  declared.  A  busi- 
ness man,  who  as  a  young  man  had  taught  one  or  two  years, 
harked  back  to  his  younger  days  and  said  he  had  been  told 
that  big  corporations  were  loath  to  accept  in  their  employ 
men  who  had  taught  school  more  than  three  years ;  that  it 
somehow  spoiled  them  for  business.  And  this  was  all  said  to 
me  as  principal  of  the  school  in  their  own  town — a  school 
which  was  educating  their  own  children. 

You  see  the  psychological  change  I  was  passing  through. 
Gradually  the  suggestions  bore  fruit  and  soon  1  began  to 
apologize  for  my  profession  instead  of  pointing  to  it  with 
pride. 

Then  Christmas  vacation  came.  I  visited  an  old  friend  of 
college  days  who  was  getting  a  foothold  in  the  retail  furni- 
ture business  in  a  small  town  not  far  away.  I  met  his  wife, 
and  strove  to  amuse  his  baby,  admired  his  house  which  he  was 
buying  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  praised  his  chickens,  fine 
White  Wyandottes,  which  he  showed  me  with  pride.  I 
accompanied  him  to  his  place  of  business,  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  comradeship  of  other  business  and  professional  men 
who  liked  him,  received  him  on  an  equal  plane  as  one  who  had 
initiative,  managing  ability,  education,  and  was  serving  his 
community  in  a  necessary  and  laudable  way  and  drawing  a 
respectable  income  therefrom. 

As  I  was  leaving, Tie  gave  me  sound  advice:  "Frank,  old 
man,  better  get  in  the  same  game.  You'll  not  be  satisfied  teach- 
ing ten  years  from  now.  There's  too  much  knocking  around 
from  place  to  place.  I  tried  it  and  I  know." 

On  the  train  going  back  to  my  school,  I  reflected  over  his 
words.  I  thought  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  under 
whom  I  had  worked  the  year  before,  who  had  bought  a  little 
home  three  years  before  only  to  sell  it  when  he  moved  to 
another  town.  Home,  acquaintances,  friends  must  be  sacri- 
ficed because  he  felt  that  he  should  get  into  a  new  field  before 
his  methods,  his  welcome  in  this  town,  wore  out.  So  through 
life  he  will  go,  a  minister  of  learning  whose  period  of  service 
in  a  given  parish  must  not  extend  over  four  or  five  years.  Can 
you  picture  him  a  man  of  fifty,  growing  gray  in  the  service, 
having  reached  the  stage  where  each  change  of  location  be- 
comes a  little  harder? 

School  started  again  after  vacation  and  things  went  along 
smoothly  enough  until  March — the  time  for  school  elections. 
I  was  busy  with  work  and  was  finding  real  pleasure  in  my 
daily  duties.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  perhaps  I  had  not 
been  mistaken  in  my  earlier  conclusions  regarding  teaching. 

A  newspaper  account  of  a  school  fight  in  a  town  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  shattered  my  dreams.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  in  this  town  was  a  man  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted.  He  had  accepted  the  position  fourteen  years  be- 
fore when  the  town  was  small  and  the  schools  woefully  in- 
adequate. He  had  installed  a  new  and  efficient  system,  re- 
placing old  methods  with  new,  raised  the  standards  of  the 
teaching  staff  75  per  cent,  and  introduced  modern  courses  and 
vocational  training.  He  had  planned  and  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  until  he  had  won  for  the  town  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the 
state. 

Then  a  reaction  set  in  against  him.  The  school  expense  was 
considerable.  The  taxes  were  high — but  not  excessive.  Some 
people  thought  he  was  getting  too  high  a  salary.  (It  was 
$3,600.)  Others  thought  he  had  been  there  long  enough — too 
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long,  in  fact.  He  had  taken  a  slight  part  in  politics  and  had 
•  won  the  enmity  of  the  mayor  of  the  town  who  exercised  con- 
siderable power  on  the  board  of  education.  The  town  divided 
into  two  factions  and  a  bitter  school  fight  was  on.  Muck- 
raking was  the  weapon  used.  The  superintendent's  personal 
and  family  life  was  made  the  subject  of  town  comment  and 
openly  criticized. 

Even  if  the  election  result  had  sustained  him,  the  superin- 
tendent's period  of  usefulness  in  that  town  was  gone.  Seeing 
this,  he  wrote  a  frank  open  letter  tendering  his  resignation 
which  the  board  of  education  accepted  without  comment.  Out- 
side people  gained  the  impression  that  his  resignation  had  been 
demanded.  It  was  a  great  relief  in  the  town.  After  fourteen 
years  of  faithful  service,  this  man  felt  the  structure  he  had 
built  crumble  beneath  him.  He  secured  as  good  a  position  in 
another  state  but  he  will  never,  I  am  confident,  recover  from 
the  injustice  which  he  suffered,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  mixing 
politics  in  school  affairs. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  teaching  in  a  small  town  where  every 
one  feels  a  sense  of  guardianship  over  the  teacher's  affairs. 
Social  clubs  meet  and  must  have  subjects  to  converse  about. 
What  more  likely  topic  than  the  teachers  of  the  local  schools? 
School  teachers  are  human  beings  and  if  other  subjects  are 
scarce,  something  concerning  them  can  usually  be  found  to 
talk  about.  Perhaps  it  is  the  efficiency  of  certain  ones  in  the 
class  room,  the  justification  of  certain  innovations  in  the 
school,  or  the  value  of  certain  courses  offered  in  the  curri- 
culum. But  often  it  is  such  comment  «s  this:  "This  teacher 
plays  euchre.  That  one  plays  auction  bridge."  "The  boys  say 
they  saw  this  one  playing  pool  in  the  pool  hall."  "I  saw  him 
go  down  the  street  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth." 

Never  a  word  about  such  things  if  done  by  the  outside  pub- 
lic, by  the  mothers,  the  elder  sons  and  daughters,  or  by  busi- 
ness men  who  may  just  as  reasonably  be  looked  to  as  the  ideal 
of  the  school  boy  or  girl.  School  teachers  appreciate  con- 
structive criticism,  but  thoughtless  criticism  discourages  them 
as  it  does  every  one  else.  The  teacher  likes  to  be  treated  as  a 
partner  in  a  worthy  enterprise. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  a  pleasure.  I  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
Thwe  is  a  joy  in  working  with  young  people,  in  watching 
them  develop,  in  seeing  their  interest  in  intellectual  things. 
And  let  me  say  that  I  have  always  been  reelected,  and  I  have 
always  secured  recommendations  from  the  places  where  I 
taught.  But  until  the  American  people  render  heart  respect, 
not  lip  respect  merely,  to  the  teaching  profession,  until  they 
revere  the  teacher  of  fifty  as  they  now  chide  the  beginner  of 
twenty-two,  the  red-blooded  college  trained  man  is  likely  to 
turn  to  more  inviting  fields.  • 

And  so  I  am  leaving  the  profession.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  make  more  money  in  my  new  line  of  work.  It  may  not 
bring  me  as  many  happy  hours  as  I  have  had  as  a  teacher. 
But  to  balance  this,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  will  avert 
most,  perhaps  not  all,  of  those  periods  of  despondency  which 
have  come  to  me  as  I  peered  down  the  path  of  the  coming 
years  and  could  see  nothing  but  dusk  and  gloom  ahead. 

FRANKLIN  REYNOLDS. 

A  Demonstration  School 

WHAT  is  a  school  and  what  is  it  for?  The  final  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  yet  to  be  discovered ;  but,  in 
a  sense,  a  school  may  be  said  to  be  a  means  to  an  end — 
an  institution  through  which  certain  purposes  are  realized. 
Accepted  institutions  although  evolved  to  meet  actual  and 
natural  needs  may  become  obsolete,  useless;  in  short,  they 
may  become  hindrances,  obstacles  on  the  highway  of  social 
progress.  It  is  reported  that  in  one  of  our  highly  respectable 
New  England  states  there  remained  on  the  statute  books, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1920,  a  law  requiring  a  person  to 
go  one  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  any  motor-driven  vehicle 
warning  people  of  its  approach.  This  may  have  been  a  valu- 
able law,  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  its  day.  Doubtless  it 


was  intended  to  prevent  accidents  occurring  through  the 
frightening  of  horses  by  traction  engines  and  the  like;  but  in 
the  motor  age  of  1920  it  was  out  of  date,  useless,  and  might 
have  the  usual  demoralizing  effect  of  an  unenforced  law. 
Needs  change,  and  institutions,  whether  laws  or  schools,  must 
change  in  harmony  with  changing  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Demonstration  Schools  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  "to  assist  boys  and  girls  in 
the  selection,  promotion  and  realization  of  those  activities 
yielding  the  largest  life  values."  The  term  "assist"  implies 
at  once  the  attitude  of  those  responsible  for  the  school ;  viz., 
that  the  school  is  but  one  educational  factor  in  the  scheme 
of  things  and  that  it  proposes  to  do  teamwork  with  every  other 
helpful  life  factor.  This  is  the  attitude  of  all  concerned. 
The  school  is  but  a  part  of  life.  It  is  not  a  thing  withdrawn 
from  life  experiences,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  whose  form  is 
more  sacred  than  its  function.  Its  primary  interest  is  in 
life  right  now,  and  only  secondarily  is  it  preparation  for  a 
more  or  less  remote  future.  Again  in  assisting  it  is  not  dic- 
tating. It  is  not  ignoring  the  normal  interests  of  the  children. 

Every  child  is  alive  with  desires  or  purposes — many  of  them 
worthy,  but  all  varying  in  scope  or  value.  He  naturally  seeks 
assistance  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  relish  dictation.  He 
wants  to  have  a  part  in  the  decisions  of  his  life  activities. 
And  why  not?  All  his  life  he  will  be  compelled  to  make 
selections  and  decisions.  He  should  select  wisely  and  well. 
He  needs  the  opportunity  to  acquire  through  practice  what- 
ever elements  there  may  be  of  attitudes  and  habits  of  wise 
selection,  quite  as  much  as  he  needs  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish the  more  clearly  recognized  personal  habits.  Further- 
more, the  assistance  given  by  the  school,  coming  as  it  does 
in  response  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  child,  is  in  harmony  with 
various  life  situations. 

For  example,  a  business  man  may  seek  the  assistance  of 
an  attorney,  an  advertising  expert  or  a  construction  engineer  ; 
we  have  heard  much  recently  of  even  those  high  in  authority 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  "best  minds"  in  order  that  nor- 
malcy might  be  attained.  All  this  is  offered  in  the  conten- 
tion that  modern  school  education  must,  if  it  is  adequately 
to  meet  social  needs,  become  a  functional  part  of  life  and  not 
an  isolated  institution  whose  dominating  characteristics  are 
traditional  formalities. 

Men  and  women  after  selecting  a  worthy  line  of  action 
want  assistance  in  its  promotion  and  realization — whether  it 
be  the  construction  of  a  skyscraper,  the  floating  of  a  bond 
issue,  or  the  proper  care  of  a  family  on  a  limited  income. 
These  are  purposeful  activities  at  the  level  of  experience  com- 
mon to  mature  people.  They  involve  selection,  promotion 
and  realization  and  they  yield  certain  values.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  elmentary  school  to  assist  boys  and  girls  in  the 
selection,  promotion  and  realization  of  those  activities  yield- 
ing the  largest  life  values.  Some  of  the  activities  yielding 
such  values  have  been  the  making  of  a  large  map  of  "our 
country,"  covering  the  entire  floor  space  of  a  school  room,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  study  of  various  industries  through 
visiting  plants  and  factories;  the  study  of  pictures  and  dia- 
grams, readings,  and  discussions;  the  successful  carrying 
through  of  a  garden  project ;  the  building  and  placement  of 
bird  houses ;  the  giving  of  a  party  to  another  class  in  which 
desirable  courtesies  are  observed ;  the  welcoming  of  a  visitor, 
escorting  him  about  the  school  and  explaining  the  activities; 
the  adjustments,  coordinations  and  appreciations  that  go  with 
happy  periods  of  eurythmics;  the  making  of  posters  announc- 
ing a  candy  sale,  as  well  as  the  making  of  the  candy  itself; 
the  writing,  typing  and  binding  of  a  book;  the  learning  and 
playing  of  games;  the  planning  of  a  code  of  conduct  for  mak- 
ing "our  school"  a  happy  community ;  or  visitations  to  the 
library  by  which  not  only  are  books  found  relating  to  the 
projects  in  hand  but  also  knowledge  and  skill  are  acquired  in 
the  use  of  the  catalogue,  reference  boeks  and  the  like. 
(Continued  on  page  214) 


FACTS  ON 


ARMAMENT   OR    EDUCATION 

Columbia — the  largest  university  in  the  world.  TIU.D  great 
universities  like  this,  each  a  permanent  institution,  could  be 
established  for  the  cost  of  one  capital  ship,  which  soon  becomes 
obsolete.  The  United  States  has  begun  the  construction  of 
1 6  such  capital  ships 


ARMAMENT   OR   IMPROVED    FARMING? 

A  tractor  and  an  automobile  for  every 
one  of  the  6,500,000  farms  in  the 
United  States  could  be  bought  with 
the  money  the  Great  War  cost  the 
United  States  for  a  half  year,  and 
there  would  be  left  $600,000,000  for 
good  roads 


WH.AT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  MONEY 
WAR  COSTS 

Proposed  aircraft  carrier  estimated  to 
cost  $26,000,000.  The  money  two  such 
ships  will  cost  would  provide-  an  in- 
crease of  $800  a  year  for  five  years 
in  the  salaries  of  13,000  school  teachers 


WHAT  WILL  "THE  NEXT 
WAR"  COST? 

Cost  of  the  World 
'  War  compared  with 
the  cost  of  all  the 
wars  in  the  world 
from  1793  (beginning 
of  Napoleonic  Wars) 

to  1910 

—From  The  Next  War, 
by   Will  Irwin 


THE    NEXT  WAR 


"The   Chemical    Warfare   Service   has  discovered  a 

liquid  poison  so  strong  that  three  drops  will  kill  any 

one  whose  skin  it  touches." — The  New  York  Times, 

March  13,  1921 


JARMAMENT 


T}OSTERS  from  the  exhibit  of  20  cards  prepared 

by   the    Disarmament    Education    Committee,    629 

G    Street,    Washington,    the    entire    first    edition    of 

which   was   sold   three   days  before   it   was   published 


CAN    WE    AFFORD    IT? 

The  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  year  1921-22  for 

the    army    and    navy   would    build    148,000    dwellings,    costing 

$5,000  each — 3.000  new  homes  in  each  of  the  48  states 


I 


REPARATION  and  PREPARATION 

Jrmany's   reparation   burden  The  United  States'  burden  for 

preparation 


DISARMAMENT   WILL   MAKE   THESE    POSSIBLE 

One  week  of  the  World  War  cost  the  United  States  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  built  in  your  state  and  in  each  and  every 

state    of    tlie    Union: 
20 — $100,000  high  schools 
30 — $40,000  grade  schools 
10— $100,000   churches,  and 
40 — $35,000    recreation    centers    with 
playgrounds  and  swimming  pools 


A   $5,OOO,OOO   TARGET 

The  U.  S.  S.  Indiana  (finished 
in    1895),    costing    $5,800,000, 

has   been   made  a   target 
H,ow  long    before    our  sixteen 
$40,000,000     battleships,     now 
being    built,   will    become    ob- 
solete? 
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(Continued  from  page  211) 

The  school  has  no  rows  of  desks  and  seats  securely  fastened 
to  the  floor  and  there  are  no  rules  against  whispering.  In- 
deed, if  Jean  can  assist  Margaret  in  any  of  her  work  she  pro- 
ceeds to  do  so.  They  are  neighbors  in  school  as  well  as  at 
home,  or  perhaps  as  they  will  be  in  their  homes  a  few  years 
hence.  There  is  no  penalty  attached  to  such  an  act,  as  once 
was  the  case  in  some  schools.  Th;  children  assist  in  planning 
the  schedules  of  work.  They  assist  in  preparing  and  serving 
lunch ;  and  on  a  program  filed  in  the  director's  office  is  shown 
the  alternating  weekly  plan  of  two  groups — one  group  wash- 
ing dishes  while  the  other  memorizes  poems. 

But  what  of  the  three  R's?  Does  this  school  teach  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic?  It  "assists  boys  and  girls,"  and 
they  often  need  to  shop,  to  measure,  to  count ;  and  of  course 
they  must  write  the  manager  of  a  factory,  bakery,  bank,  or 
coal  mine  to  get  permission  to  visit  it.  Then,  too,  they  may 
want  to  write  a  book  or  do  many  other  things.  And  there 
is  reading — a  skill  so  much  needed  and  yet  so  often  weak  and 
inadequate!  The  third  grade  played  a  game  the  other  day: 
A  standardized  reading  scale  or  test  was  administered.  It 
was  a  pleasant  experience  for  the  children;  for  had  they  not 
been  going  to  their  shelves  of  boob  to  answer  real  questions 
growing  out  of  their  activities?  The  results  showed  their 
ability  to  be  beyond  that  of  the  standard  of  any  city  or  state, 
or  any  combination  of  them,  as  published  by  the  authors  of 
the  test.  And  yet  this  group  had  never  had  a  "set"  of  read- 
ers where  all  looked  at  the  same  page,  the  same  paragraph,  the 
same  sentence  and  the  same  word  at  the  same  time.  They 
have  all  found  interesting  stories  to  read  to  each  other  and 
often  the  school  has  assisted  them,  for  after  all  the  teacher 
is  as  good  a  neighbor  as  a  fellow-pupil.  It  is  a  natural  com- 
munity situation.  It  is  all  team  work. 

The  school  of  yesterday  was  the  teacher's  school,  where  the 
teacher  was^'boss";  where  the  responsibility  of  the  school  was 
the  teacher's  and  not  the  pupils'.  Pupils  were  "sent"  to 
school,  "required"  to  conform  whether  they  knew  the  purpose 
or  not.  True  they  may  have  derived  much  satisfaction  and 
good  from  it  all.  Many  of  us  have  had  that  experience  and 
we  revere  the  excellencies  of  the  schools  of  yesterday.  The 
school  of  today  however,  promises  greater  returns  in  both  in- 
dividual and  social  progress  if  it  'becomes  a  normal  sector  of 
child  life  and  assists  boys  and  girls  in  the  selection,  promotion, 
and  realization  of  those  activities  yielding  the  largest  life 
valTl'cs-  CLYDE  B.  MOORE. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pan-Pacific  Education 

A  YEAR  ago  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  invited  the  United 
•*  •*•  States  commissioner  of  education  to  organize  the  first 
Pan-Pacific  conference  on  education,  to  arrange  its  program, 
to  invite  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  to  participate  by  sending 
delegates,  and  to  preside  at  its  sessions.  This  conference  con- 
vened in  Honolulu  August  n.  Seventy-five  persons,  some 
representing  governments  and  others  from  institutions  of 
learning  and  national  organizations  interested  in  education, 
met  for  a  ten  days'  session. 

The  United  States  sent  as  its  delegation:  Julia  Abbott, 
head  of  the  kindergarten  division,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education ;  Frederic  Burk,  president,  State  Teachers'  College, 
San  Francisco;  Frank  B.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Seattle,_  Wash. ;  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Pennsylvania;  Ernest  C.  Moore,  director, 
southern  branch,  University  of  California;  Edward  O.  Sisson, 
professor  of  philosophy,  Reed  College ;  David  Starr  Jordan, 
president  emeritus,  Leland  Stanford  University;  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  formerly  head  of  the  survey  division,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  George  M.  Stratton,  professor  of 
psychology,  University  of  California.  The  commissioner  of 
education,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  detailed  Mr.  Jordan 


to  preside  in  his  stead  and  appointed  Mr.  Bunker  to  act  as  his 
personal  representative. 

The  session  of  seven  working  days  was  characterized  to  an 
unusual  degree  by  practical  idealism ;  by  emphasis  upon  amity, 
good  fellowship  and  square  dealing  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  Pacific;  by  the  goodwill  expressed  by  the  dele- 
gates without  exception,  and  by  the  formulation  and  adoption 
of  a  working  program  for  securing  tangible  results. 

It  was  the  desire  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  commissioner 
of  education  that  the  utmost  democracy  and  spontaneity  in  the 
discussion  should  be  secured.  They  felt  that  to  attempt  to  out- 
line a  daily  program  for  the  conference,  five  thousand  miles 
distant,  not  only  would  be  futile  but  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  conference.  They  therefore  proposed  that  upon 
arrival  the  presiding  officer  should  appoint  an  executive  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented, to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  task  of  interpreting 
the  interests  of  the  delegates  from  day  to  day  and  translating 
them  into  terms  of  themes  and  speakers. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  Wallace  R.  Far- 
rington,  governor  of  Hawaii,  read  a  letter  from  President 
Harding  in  which  he  said : 

Two-thirds  of  the  earth's  population  live  in  the  lands  of  the 
Pacific  numbering  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  organized  com- 
munities, and,  characteristic  of  our  times,  their  mighty  ocean  is 
come  to  be  regarded  by  all  of  them  as  a  bond  rather  than  a 
barrier.  In  a  large  way,  we  must  feel  that  the  future  of  the 
race,  the  hope  of  creating  a  true  community  of  men  and  nations 
and  civilizations,  each  retaining  its  own  traditions,  character 
and  progress,  must  greatly  depend  on  the  development  of  your 
fine  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific  neighborhood.  With  better  acquaint- 
ance, more  intimate  interdependence,  riper  mutual  understand- 
ings, we  shall  advance  toward  the  realization  of  such  an  ideal. 
I  feel  that  your  educational  congress  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
means  of  drawing  these  communities  thus  closer  together,  and 
therefore  have  special  reasons  to  wish  it  well. 

In  an  address  given  the  first  day  on  The  Objectives  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Jordan  pointed  out  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  set  an  example  to  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  matter  of  friendly  relationships  and  that  our 
object  is  to  prevent  hatred  from  creeping  into  the  minds  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  He  said : 

Hatred  is  born  of  ignorance.  It  is  very  easy  to  start  hate.  It 
does  not  require  any  truth,  and  once  started  it  is  the  worst 
weapon  that  can  be  found.  It  has  no  part  in  democracy,  and 
no  part  in  Christianity.  Pure  patriotism  means  love  of  one's 
country  and  the  realization  that  the  good  of  one's  country  never 
means  harm  to  another.  It  is  our  business  to  do  away  with 
hate  and  develop  peace.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  be  apostles 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  promote  idealism.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
war  by  war.  It  will  have  to  be  peace  that  brings  about  peace 
and  we  can  make  this  great  ocean  a  region  of  peace.  The 
future  of  the  world  in  the  long  run  rests  with  the  teachers.  It 
is  in  the  schools  of  today  that  the  future  of  tomorrow  is  being 
written. 

On  the  second  day  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  con- 
ference were  decided  upon.  Such  general  themes  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  substance  of  the  remainder  of  the  program: 

An  interpretative  description  of  the  systems  of  education  of 
the  Pacific  countries;  the  relation  of  education  to  national  policy;  ' 
the  application  of  the  community  principle  to  international  prob- 
lems; what  knowledge  is;  the  needed  knowledge  content;  the 
function  of  the  chief  divisions  of  education  in  relation  to  world 
peace;  education  and  the  state;  the  relation  of  religion  and 
education;  a  Pan-Pacific  university. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  standing  committees  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session — one  on  further  organization 
with  Mr.  Burk  as  chairman ;  a  second  on  resolutions,  with 
Frank  Milner,  of  New  Zealand,  chairman ;  and  a  third,  on 
international  publicity,  with  Colonel  Riley  Allen,  of  Hawaii, 
chairman — a  number  of  recommendations  were  adopted. 
Those  of  chief  importance  were : 

That  the  Pan-Pacific.  Union  create  a  permanent  department 
which  shall  take  the  initiative  in  stimulating  education  to  com- 
mon ends  in  the  Pacific;  arrange  further  educational  conferences 
and  organize  the  work  so  that  it  may  be  systematically  carried 
out  during  the  interims;  encourage  scientific  investigation  and 
education  leading  to  the  development  of  common  interests  in 
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commerce,  economics,  social  and  political  understandings  among 
the  various  nations;  establish  in  Honolulu  a  library  containing 
complete  files  of  data  concerning  the  Pacific  to  be  made  avail- 
able when  needed ;  undertake  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  cooperation  of  universities  and  other  research  institu- 
tions, a  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  of  war;  and  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  teachers  especially  in  the  fields  of 
specialization. 

That  the  plan  of  erecting  in  Honolulu  a  building  containing 
an  open  air  theater,  an  auditorium  hall,  commercial  museums, 
art  galleries,  etc.,  which  shall  serve  as  a  permanent  home  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  be  commended. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  commended  for 
calling  an  international  disarmament  conference. 

To  these  the  conference,    in   conclusion,    added  the   fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  there  be   incorporated   in   the  educational   programs 
of  Pacific  nations  definite  teaching  of  the  ideals  of  peace,  and 
the  desirability  of  settling  international  disputes  without  war. 

2.  That  scientific  research   into  the  causes  of  war   should   be 
promoted  by  governments  and  by  educational  agencies. 

3.  That  a  Pan-Pacific  conference  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  scientific  survey  of  the  population  problem  of  the 
Pacific. 

4.  That  all  possible  educational  agencies,  and  especially  the 
subjects  of  history,  civics,  economics,  and  geography,  be  utilized 
to  eliminate   racial   prejudice   and    antagonisms,   and   to  promote 
better  understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific. 

5.  That  the  governments  of  Pacific  peoples   make   adequate 
provision   in   the   university   systems  for  the   scientific   study  of 
Pacific  problems   and   for  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge 
among  their  respective  communities. 

6.  That   the    Pan-Pacific    Union    institute   machinery   for    the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  body  of  authoritative  knowledge  for  the 
practical  furtherance  of  those  ideals  of  racial   inter-knowledge, 
amity,  and  cooperation  which  are  its  main  objective. 

7.  That  the   educational   authorities   of  Pacific   nations   pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  interchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and 
that  where  such  system  has  already  been  instituted  it  be  further 
encouraged  and  developed. 

8.  That  the  governments  of  Pacific  nations  be  asked  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  educational  films  showing  the  resources, 
industries  and  general  social  conditions  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  to  provide  adequate  means  for  prohibiting  misrepre- 
sentation of  other  nations  through  the  use  of  moving  pictures. 

9.  That  the  Roman  alphabet  should  be  adopted  in  all  Pacific 
countries. 

10.  That    there    should    be    instituted     by    the    forthcoming 
World's  Press  Congress  a  Pan-Pacific  branch  commissioned  to 
promote  by  medium  of  the  press  inter-racial  understanding  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  Pacific. 

11.  That  inasmuch  as  the  growing  unity  of  the  world  must 
ultimately  embody  itself  in   some  form  of  supernational   world 
order  endowed  with  effective  powers  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  ideals  of  humanity,  educational  effort  should 
be  coordinated  through  all  Pacific  lands  to  make  this  great  ideal 
a  definite  part  of  the  national  consciousness. 

FRANK  F.  BUNKER. 


"A  Standardized  World" 

THE  demand  for  standards  in  these  troubled  days  can 
be  appreciated.  They  are  like  the  traditional  straws  at 
which  a  drowning  man  will  grasp.  They  represent  security 
in  the  midst  of  stormy  seas.  They  are  solid,  substantial,  de- 
pendable. They  abide.  They  can  be  made  the  substance 
of  education.  They  can  be  taken  on  by  groups,  peoples,  popu- 
lations. They  deliver  the  world  from  the  individual,  and 
make  it  general,  social,  universal.  They  save  the  individual 
from  himself  and  make  him  "standard."  And  there  are 
some  who  think  this  a  desirable  consummation.  May  there 
not  be  two  sides  to  the  matter? 

Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  London  Times,  thinks  so. 
He  can  see  no  very  great  gain  to  the  world  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  those  distinctive  characteristics  which  once  marked 
practically  every  local  village  in  all  Europe.  William  Allen 
White  thinks  so,  too.  Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's, 
he  suggests  that  the  real  tragedy  of  Main  Street  is  that  every 


Gopher  Prairie  is  trying  its  best  to  become  a  careful  copy  of 
some  fixed  type  of  community,  so  that  every  atom  of  its  life 
will  be  standardized. 

Certain  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  for  example,  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  express  the  hope  that 
one  of  the  great  gains  that  will  come  from  the  disarmament 
conference  will  be  the  further  elimination  of  differences  from 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  until,  eventually,  all  the  earth, 
including  even  Asia,  will  lose  all  its  peculiar  characteristics 
and  find  its  way  into  those  acceptances  "which  have  brought 
about  the  gradual  standardization  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  world."  Are  these  the  differences  that  the  world  is 
concerned  about? 

This  is  a  profoundly  important  question  in  education.  The 
drift  of  our  times  is  toward  the  standardization  of  everything 
connected  with  the  schools.  Children's  minds  are  to  be  stand- 
ardized by  groups;  that  is,  classified  according  to  certain  ac- 
cepted standards  of  intelligence.  The  curricula  of  our  schools 
are  to  be  standardized,  by  subject  matters,  and  by  levels  of 
development  corresponding  to  standard  intelligences.  Teach- 
ing methods  are  to  be  more  completely  standardized.  Event- 
ually we  may  achieve  a  school  in  which  standard  teachers 
will  present  standard  subject  matters  to  standard  intellects 
according  to  standard  methods — the  whole  outcome  to  be 
tested  by  standard  examinations  handed  down  from  the  bureau 
of  standards. 

Even  today  we  are  finding  children  in  the  schools  who 
have  become  standardized  response-mechanisms  to  the  stand- 
ardized stimulations  of  the  teachers:  children  who  have  lost 
all  capacity  to  act  upon  their  own  initiatives,  who  must  wait 
until  the  teacher  gives  the  cue  for  even  the  simplest  action. 
"A  standardized  world!" 

It  is  written,  somewhere,  in  the  history  of  America  that 
pioneers  came  to  these  wilderness  shores  to  find  opportunity 
to  live  and  worship  "according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences."  Can  a  standardized  man  or  woman  hope  to 
possess  a  conscience?  Or  are  consciences  out  of  date?  Is 
this  to  be  the  end  of  our  American  education?  Is  this  that 
hope  of  the  country  for  which  our  public  schools  were  once 
supposed  to  stand?  Of  course,  standards  are  necessary.  But 
does  the  development  of  standards  imply  the  complete  stand- 
ardizing of  the  world  ?  Of  course,  education  needs  standards. 
But  should  such  standards  be  worked  out  in  academic  aloof- 
ness from  the  world  ?  By  men  and  women  who  naively  think 
that  education  is  primarily  an  intellectual  thing?  Or  should 
they  be  the  products  of  the  world  of  action  and  appreciation 
— that  world  in  which  school  children  are  eventually  to 
live?  Standards  are  necessary:  Is  standardization  necessary? 
Standards  are  desirable — but  who  should  be  responsible  for 
them?  J.  K.  H. 

A  Special    Libraries  Handbook 

IF  one  can  judge  by  the  volume  of  printed  literature,  civic 
and  governmental  problems  rank  well  to  the  front  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  public.  As  the  result  of  a  survey  re- 
cently completed  by  the  Special  Libraries  Association  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  civic  and  government  problems  and  that  these  sources 
for  the  most  part  are  more  numerous  than  are  the  sources  for 
business  and  technical  information. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  recently  been  edited  by 
Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  president  of  the  association,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  special  libraries  directory.  The  volume 
contains  a  geographical  list  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
special  libraries  with  more  than  four  hundred  descriptive 
notes.  The  libraries  included  cover  such  subjects  as  govern- 
ment, education,  public  health,  engineering,  law,  public  utili- 
ties social  welfare,  vocational  education,  labor,  finance  and 
industry. 

The  directory,  as  far  as  is  known,  represents  the  first  at- 
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tempt  to  compile  a  comprehensive  handbook  of  specialized 
information  sources.  It  should  prove  invaluable  as  a  tool 
for  students  in  all  fields  of  study  and  research. 

A  Club  for  Foreign  Students 

WORK  is  to  be  started  almost  immediately  on  the  new 
clubhouse  for  the  Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club 
for  which  money  has  been  donated  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  The  building  will  be  erected  on  land  facing  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  opposite  Grant's  tomb.  It  will  house 
five  hundred  residents,  and  will  provide  social  conveniences 
for  large  bodies  of  students.  Special  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  to  be  included  in  the  general  plan.  The 
Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club,  which  was  founded  about 
ten  years  ago,  is  made  up  of  students  of  foreign  countries  who 
are  studying  in  New  York  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  This 
year  sixty-three  different  countries  are  represented  in  the  club 
by  students  studying  in  forty  different  schools  and  colleges, 
t  is  expected  that  the  new  clubhouse  will  be  finished  about 
Christmas,  1922. 

Straws  in  the  Winds 

"*•  HE  workers  are  creating  a  new  education.  The  aim 
•*  of  this  new  education  is  to  prepare  the  worker  for  com- 
plete living.  To  live  completely  means  to  be  as  useful  as  possi- 
ble and  to  be  happy.  To  be  happy  one  must  enjoy  both  his  work 
and  his  leisure.  Too  many  of  us  think  of  workers'  education 
as  if  it  meant  only  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  use  a  few 
figures. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  only  about  fourteen  out  of 
every  thousand  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  college 
foundation  under  our  present  system.  Often  these  fourteen 
college  trained  men  are  taught  to  be  cunning  and  to  take 
advantage  of  their  986  brethren  who  have  not  had  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  such  a  training.  These  college  bred  men  fill 
our  pulpits,  edit  our  papers  and  magazines,  fill  our  executive 
positions,  and  generally  are  members  of  our  legislatures  and 
make  our  laws.  .  .  . 

Present  day  education  seems  built  on  the  belief  that  the 
worker  has  no  ability.  Most  people  have  an  idea  that  ability 
is  an  invariable  quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  human  ability 
s  very  elastic.  It  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  in  a  great 
many  ways.  It  is  like  an  accordeon  which  the  player  dram 
out  sometimes  to  its  fullest  extent  and  then  again  closes  corn- 
Therefore  we  should  ever  strive  to  make  our  con- 
ditions such  in  life  as  to  live  life  to  its  fullest.  This  is  the  aim 
of  the  new  workers'  education. 

—From  The  Old  and  the  New  Education,  by  George  W 

Snyder,   in    Workers'   Education    in    the     United    States 

Workers'  Education  Bureau,  New  York. 
WE  are  in  danger  of  being  buried  and  smothered  under 
an  avalanche  of  facts  and  learning,  the  rawest  material  of 
knowledge  and  education,  tons  of  pitchblende  containing  a 
few  grams  of  radium.  Shall  we  encourage  every  immature 
boy  to  specialize  along  a  narrow  groove,  and  end  as  one  of 
Zarathustra's  "reversed  cripples";  all  eye  or  ear,  or  more 
probably  all  mouth  or  tongue,  to  the  destruction  of  mind  and 
heart?  Amherst  College  will  never  agree  to  that. 

—From    The  First  Hundred   Years  of  Amherst   College, 

by  John  Mason  Taylor,  in  Amherst  Graduates'  Quarterly 

for  August. 

THE  visiting  teacher's  place  in  the  school  system  is  still 
•comparatively  undefined.  Up  to  the  present  she  has  been  a 
pioneer,  finding  her  way  in  a  new  field.  .  .  .  The  visiting 
teacher  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  an 
established  factor  of  the  school  system.  In  this  connection 
t  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  educators  are  saying  that 
she  should  be  a  teacher  at  large  with  special  equipment,  and 
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others,  going  further,  that  as  her  work  is  closely  connecte^ 
with  the  administrative  staff  her  position  should  develop  into 
that  of  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  school  in  charge  of 
investigation  and  adjustment  of  individual  problems. 

— From  The  Visiting  Teacher  in  the  United  States.  Put 
He  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

AS  the  activities  of  government  widen  in  their  scope,  the 
franchise  makes  a  greater  demand  upon  public  intelligence, 
and  the  necessity  of  educating  all  citizens  to  a  sense  of  their 
civic  obligations  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved becomes  increasingly  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
industrial  worker  is  coming  into  a  share  of  industrial  con 
trol  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  makes  the  safety  anc 
prosperity  of  the  country  dependent  upon  his  economic  in- 
telligence. Moreover,  the  minute  specialization  of  industry 
has  on  the  one  hand  deprived  the  laborer  of  all  understanding, 
of  business  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  other,  reduced  much  of 
his  work  to  an  almost  mechanical  level  where  only  such  ar 
understanding  can  give  it  interest  and  meaning.  For  all 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  we  must  give  students,  even  in  our  lower  public 
schools,  some  understanding  of  the  social,  political,  and  econo- 
mic organization  of  society. 

—From  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Teaching  Social 
Science  in  High  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes,  by  Ruth 
Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons  and  Frank  M.  Leavitt. 
The  Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West, 
Chicago. 

THE  mainspring  of  most  of  the  world's  knowledge  is 
intellectual  curiosity.  The  child  wants  to  pull  his  toys  apart 
in  order  that  he  may  know  how  they  are  made.  Men  set 
up  expensive  laboratories  where  scientific  experiments  of  all 
sorts  are  conducted.  To  cease  to  speculate,  experiment,  and 
venture  out  into  new  fields  of  thought  is  to  forfeit  most  of 
life's  great  adventures. 

Yet  with  many  human  beings  detached  intellectual  curiosity 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Perhaps  it  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
at  school  where  the  purpose  of  education  is  still  largely  to 
perpetuate  old  beliefs  rather  than  interpret  new  knowledge. 
Perhaps  the  dead  level  of  our  colleges,  or  the  struggle  to 
make  a  living,  or  the  daily  demand  of  business,  or  the  routine 
of  established  unstimulating  relationships,  has  each  contribut- 
ed something  toward  inhibiting  it  from  functioning.  .  .  . 
Bertrand  Russell  has  written:  "The  powers  of  thought 
give  to  those  whose  minds  have  traveled  beyond  the  daily 
round  an  amazing  richness  of  material  ...  by  which  the 
whole  of  life  is  filled  with  interest,  and  the  prison  walls 
of  the  commonplace  are  broken  down." 

— From  the  Bulletin  of  The  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, New  York. 

THE  fundamental  factors  in  the  educative  process,  as  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  has  pointed  out,  are  the  child  and  the  race 
experience:  the  child,  a  bundle  of  impulses  and  potentialities; 
the  race  experience,  the  best  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
past  incarnate  in  the  child's  elders,  incarnate  in  the  totality  of 
the  child's  elders  but  not  all  of  it  in  any  one.  The  relative 
stress  upon  these  two  factors,  as  far  as  initiating  the  educa- 
tive process  is  concerned,  is  undergoing  change.  In  the  older 
point  of  view,  still  found  in  many  conventional  schools,  the 
starting  point  in  procedure  has  been  first  to  fix  the  race  ex- 
perience in  systematic  subject  matter.  The  difficulty  of  this 
older  way  has  been  to  reach  the  child;  and  its  danger,  ac- 
cordingly, that  of  losing  both  child  and  subject  matter.  For 
the  race  experience  is  preserved  only  as  we  succeed  with  the 
child.  The  other  way,  the  way  of  purposeful  activity,  is  to 
begin  with  the  child.  Its  task  and  difficulty,  then,  is  to  in- 
clude the  race  experience;  and  its  danger,  that  of  failing  to 
secure  the  best  selection  of  the  race  experience. 

—From   William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  in    Teachers'  College 

Record  for  September. 
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HEALTH 


Sign  Posts  in  Social  Hygiene 


THE  social  hygiene  program  in  the  United  States  has 
accepted  as  one  of  its  fundamentals  the  principle  of 
repressing  prostitution,  and  all  states  as  well  as  most 
municipalities  now  have  legal  enactments  directed  against  that 
social  evil.  In  those  few  communities  where  brothels  or 
red-light  districts  still  exist  they  exist  because  of  lax  law-en- 
forcement usually  inspired  by  an  apathetic  public.  The  necessi- 
ty for  protecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  m:n  in  service 
during  the  period  from  mobilization  to  discharge  served  as 
an  additional  incentive  for  strictness,  and  many  communities 
were  cleaned  up,  either  voluntarily  or  through  federal  in- 
tervention, at  that  time.  Some  have  lapsed  since,  but  almost 
everywhere  open  prostitution  in  the  United  States  is  at  low 
ebb  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  pre-war  days. 

Law  enforcement  per  se,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  four 
essential  measures  included  in  the  social  hygiene  program 
as  tested,  approved  and  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Nor  is 
this  "American  plan"  designed  only  to  repress  prostitution  and 
control  the  resulting  diseases.  Social  hygiene,  here,  is  di- 
recting its  activities  toward  bringing  about  the  best  adapta- 
tion of  the  sex  factor  in  human  life  to  the  growth,  happiness, 
and  character  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  society.  Its 
constructive  activities  are  mainly  educational ;  its  remedial 
ones  are  aimed  to  secure  the  most  wholesome  social  environ- 
ment by  the  elimination  of  all  factors  which  tend  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  home  and  oppose  the  best  development  of 
the  individual. 

Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  have  not  accepted 
this  broad  conception  of  social  hygiene  as  yet  and  a  majority 
of  their  efforts  are  still  confined  to  the  medical  phases.  Law- 
enforcement,  recreation,  and  education,  which,  with  medical 
measures,  comprise  the  American  plan,  are  not  given  the 
relative  importance  abroad  that  they  are  here.  There  are, 
however,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  international  policies 
are  so  shaping  themselves  as  to  develop  more  and  firmer  com- 
mon ground. 

The  conference  at  Cannes  in  April,  1919,  one  outgrowth 
of  which  was  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  advocated 
the  policy  of  holding  regional  conferences  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  to  discuss  methods  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  venereal  diseases.  The  first  meeting  convened  in 
conformity  with  this  recommendation  was  the  All-America 
Conference  rrld  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  December,  IQ2O, 
in  which  delegates  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Para- 
guay, Santo  Domingo,  and  the  United  States,  participated. 
The  findings  of  this  conference  furnish  an  authoritative  guide 
on  measures  for  combating  venereal  diseases  as  well  as  on 
such  related  problems  of  social  hygiene  as  were  dealt  with. 

Canada  has  made  great  strides  in  social  hygiene,  particu- 
larly along  medical  and  educational  lines.  Clinics  have  been 
established  in  a  majority  of  cities  throughout  the  dominion; 
educational  activities,  mainly  in  the  way  of  lectures,  the 
showing  of  social  hygiene  motion  pictures,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  have  been  extensively  carried  on ;  and  a 
recent  coast-to-coast  lecture  tour  by  Emmeline  Pankhurst  has 
greatly  stimulated  public  interest  in  sex  education  and  other 
essential  features  of  the  campaign. 

A  Czecho-Slovakian  delegation,  in  addition  to  attending 
the  All-American  Conference,  visited  the  various  federal  and 
voluntary  organizations  engaged  in  the  solution  of  public 
health  problems  in  the  United  States.  Sine:  their  return  to 


their  country,  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  creation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Hygiene  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  the  federated  organizations  numbering  eight. 

England  has  been  retarded  in  her  social  hygiene  progress 
because  of  the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  question  of 
self-disinfection,  particularly  that  aspect  of  it  having  to  do 
with  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  immediate  treatment 
(prophylactic)  packet.  The  opposing  camps  in  the  contro- 
versy have  debated  this  question  to  a  great  extent  but  an 
official  statement  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  under 
date  of  May  21,  points  toward  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
similar  to  that  outlined  by  the  All-America  Conference. 
The  ministry,  after  carefully  considering  the  final  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  that  of  an 
interdepartmental  committee  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
health,  officially  declared  that  the  government  cannot  give 
support  to  self-disinfection  as  a  policy. 

A  social  hygiene  student  who  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  continent  said,  regarding  the  Northwestern  Euro- 
pean nations: 

Although  they  have  done  with  the  regulation  of  prostitution, 
they  are  not  committed  to  a  frank  policy  of  repression,  and,  con- 
sequentlv,  their  rehabilitative  and  preventive  machinery  is  either 
elementary  or  non-existent. 

The  German  program,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  twenty  years,  is  described  as  "brutally  conceived  and 
crudely  executed."  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  cited  an 
exhibit  in  a  public  school  building,  intended  for  children  of 
fourteen  years  and  older,  which  consisted  mostly  of  wax 
models  of  diseased  organs.  The  absolute  failure  of  such 
use  of  fear  as  a  deterring  force  is  evidenced  by  street  condi- 
tions in  Berlin  where  solicitation  is  rife,  accentuated  no  doubt 
by  economic  conditions. 

France  is  rapidly  recognizing  the  ineffectuality  of  regula- 
tion of  prostitution  as  an  agency  for  the  reduction  of  disease. 
The  system  of  examining  and  inscribing  prostitutes  still  sur- 
vives, but  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  belief  that  this  system 
enables  the  police  to  check  crimes  of  violence  by  keeping  a 
record  of  the  whereabouts  of  these  women.  A  strong  minor- 
ity is  fighting  the  system,  however,  and  a  comparatively  new 
agency,  the  Franco-American  Foyers,  is  waging  an  active 
educational  campaign  throughout  the  country. 

A  second  most  encouraging  factor  in  France  is  the  rehabili- 
tative work  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  Avril  St. 
Croix,  a  woman  whose  activities  for  many  years  have  been 
noteworthy  in  the  social  welfare  annals  of  her  country.  All 
ages,  classes,  and  conditions  of  girls  and  women  are  received 
and  housed,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  deterioration  from 
the  influence  of  associates,  and  the  spread  of  disease.  Of 
two  thousand  cases  already  cared  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
known  lapses  have  been  negligible,  an  effective  system  of 
follow-up  visits  having  been  worked  out. 

In  the  Far  East  the  fight  for  higher  social  standards  is 
gaining  ground,  as  is  evidenced  by  many  activities  in  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  With  the  rise  of  feministic  influence 
throughout  the  world,  commercialized  prostitution  is  finding 
its  centuries-old  sway  threatened.  Organized  efforts  are  be- 
ing directed  toward  bettering  the  status  of  the  "sing-song" 
girls  in  China,  the  "Geisha"  and  three  lower  classes  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Japan,  and  the  youthful  girl  slaves  of  India. 

Child  slavery  in  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  strong  protest  by  international 
organizations  of  women.  Similar,  and  in  some  cases  worse, 
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conditions  caused  the  sending  of  a  petition  to  ths  viceroy 
of  India  by  the  women  of  that  country.  Though  thousands 
of  women  are  barred  from  signing  because  of  their  inability 
to  write,  upward  of  seven  thousand  names  had  been  secured  in 
February.  In  this  petition,  women  of  all  classes  resident  in 
India,  "humbly  pray  for  legislation  which  shall  penalize 
commercialized  vice,  and  make  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  buy, 
and  for  a  woman  to  sell  womanhood  for  immoral  purposes." 
To  realize  the  extent  of  the  system  which  the  women  of 
India  are  fighting,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  report  given  out 
by  the  Social  Purity  Committ  e  of  Bombay  after  its  ; 
seven  months'  investigation  debits  that  city  with  nearly  nine 
hundred  brothels  containing  fifty-two  hundred  inmates. 

It-Hand  is  giving  considerable  attention  to  social  hygiene 
and  Dr.  Gudmunder  Henneson  of  the  University  of  Iceland 
says  that  American  "team-wrok"  is  being  used.  In  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  where  a  progressive  attitude  has  lonur 
been  maintained  on  social  problems,  many  advanced  steps 
have  been  taken.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  illegitimacy  and  the  unmarried  mother, 
and  sex  education  has  also  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
experimentation. 

The  white-slave  traffic  has  bem  practically  wiped  out  in 
the  United  States  through  tlv  wide-spread  legal  activities  re- 
sulting from  investigations  and  court  activitizs  since  the 
pioneer  work  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  localities  in 
191011.  The  international  white-slave  traffic  is  still  a  men- 
ace, however,  and  advices  from  Geneva  indicate  that  the 
Conference  on  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children,  convened 
there  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  developed 
some  working  plans  for  international  action  on  the  question. 
The  United  States,  though  invited,  failed  to  send  an  official 
representative  to  this  conference. 

Because  of  the  limits  of  space,  this  summary  deals  only  with 
the  repression  of  prostitution.  The  national  and  international 
interest  in  developing  and  utilizing  an  improved  technique 
for  the  treatment  of  social  hygiene  problems  is,  however,  en- 
couraging. In  fact  there  is  promise  that  the  next  few  years 
will  witness  a  far  more  rapid  advance  in  this  field  than  that 
which  marked  the  half  century  preceding  the  war. 

RAY  H.  EVERETT. 

The  Modern  Medicine  Man 

TIJI.Y  came  for  th"  most  part  in  lumber  wagons,  in  high 
old-fashioned,  rickety  buggies  or  on  foot.  Some  families 
of  ten  and  twelve  came  by  automobile,  for  there  are  prosper- 
ous farmers  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  They  tied  their 
rangy  horses  in  the  grove  or  parked  their  cars  by  the  road- 
side and  waited  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  or  of  the  govern- 
mental school  buildings  for  their  turn  in  the  free  chest  clinic. 
The  modern  medicine  man  had  come  to  the  Oneida  Indian 
reservation  and  many  were  the  descendants  of  former  chief 
and  tribesman  who  were  there  to  greet  him. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  tuberculosis  is  one 
of  the  curses  which  came  to  the  red  man  with  civilization, 
and  that  it  is  doing  more  than  its  share  to  wipe  the  Indian 
race  out  of  existence.  In  fact  this  problem  has  become  so 
great  that  for  some  time  past  leaders  in  the  public  health 
movement  have  been  urging  the  importance  of  an  extensive 
study  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians.  The 
recent  clinic  held  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  the  Outagamie  County  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  Oneida  reservation  is  the  first  step 
along  this  line  taken  in  Wisconsin  and  is  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  study.  It  has  a  greater,  a  more  personal 
interest  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  for  it  has  emphasized 
in  a  startling  manner  how  intimately  the  problems  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  and  the  white  men  are  interwoven. 

Many  surprises  were  in  store  for  the  clinic  worker.  Natu- 
rally the  group  was  picturesque  in  appearance,  for  of  the 


251  persons  examined  209  were  Indians.  They  came  for  the 
most  part  by  entire  families,  bright-eyed  girls  with  gay  rib- 
bons on  their  bobbed  hair,  little  boys  in  spick  and  span  wash 
suits  with  here  and  there  a  group  in  overalls  from  the  bean 
fields.  And  as  they  waited  their  turns  they  laughed  and  chat- 
ted together  in  a  way  that  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  the  Indian's  taciturnity.  To  many  of 
the  visitors  the  purity  and  the  excellence  of  their  English 
was  a  revelation.  There  was  no  "heap  big"  talk  in  evidence. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  convincingly  to  one  of  the 
examining  doctors  in  the  clinic.  He  was  having  some  diffi- 
culty getting  one  of  the  Oneida  men  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions to  breathe  in,  then  out,  and  cough.  The  Indian  made 
the  quite  common  mistake  of  taking  another  breath  before 
coughing. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  doctor.  "That's  not  right.  Now  watch 
me  and  do  just  as  I  tell  you.  Breathe  in.  See.  This  way. 
Breathe  in."  And  he  took  a  deep  breath.  "Understand  that?" 

"Yes,"  said   the  Indian.     "Inhale." 

Skeptics  had  said  that  the  Indians  wouldn't  come  out  for 
such  a  thing  as  a  chest  clinic.  This  was  reminiscent  of  the 
warning  which  has  been  sounded  in  practically  every  com- 
munity where  a  chest  clinic  has  been  held  for  the  first  time. 
Local  workers  interested  in  health  work  have  declared  almost 
universally  that  people  won't  come,  and  almost  universally 
they  have  been  wrong.  In  practically  every  community  which 
has  been  visited  by  the  traveling  chest  clinic  and  its  staff  of 
examining  physicians  and  social  workers,  there  have  been  such 
crowds  of  people  eager  for  examination  that  the  physicians 
have  often  been  forced  to  work  from  early  morning  until  mid- 
night. 

As  a  rule  I  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  community  is 
examined  at  the  clinic.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1,500  persons,  Indians  and  whites,  on  the  Oneida  reservation. 
Of  these  251,  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  were  examined. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  volunteer  workers  at  the 
clinic  was  Dr.  L.  R.  Hill,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Mohawk 
tribe  who  retired  from  active  medical  practice  sixteen  years 
ago  when  she  married  an  Oneida  and  moved  to  Wisconsin. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Women's  Medical  College,  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  widow,  and  has  a  family  of  six  children.  Al- 
though not  in  active  practice  she  does  an  immense  amount 
of  missionary  work  among  the  Oneidas. 

Discovery  of  tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  service  which  the 
traveling  chest  clinic  is  rendering  the  people  of  the  state. 
So  many  were  the  cases  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids  dis- 
covered on  the  reservation — 66  among  the  251  persons  ex- 
amined— that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  follow  up  the  clinic 
by  one  at  which  tonsils  and  adenoids  will  be  removed.  The 
clinic  has  also  been  instrumental  in  revealing  a  high  incidence 
of  heart  disease  and  in  several  instances  young  people  have 
been  warned  against  indulging  in  strenuous  play  and  exer- 
cise. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  that  the  clinics  were 
started,  when  one  physician  and  one  assistant  examined  eight 
discharged  soldiers  in  Kensoha.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
the  new  enterprise.  Sixteen  months  later  the  clinic  force— 
at  the  time  consisting  of  6  physicians,  10  nurses  and  about  12 
social  workers — held  a  two-day  clinic  at  Kenosha  at  which  549 
persons  were  examined.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
176  clinics  have  been  held  in  78  different  communities.  Of 
the  8,834  men,  women  and  children  examined  at  these  clinics, 
1,622,  or  over  18  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  tuberculous. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  at  the  clinic  was 
the  first  intimation  the  patients  had  that  they  were  victims 
of  the  white  plague. 

The  administration  of  the  traveling  clinic  is  interesting. 
In  some  states  clinics  similar  to  that  in  Wisconsin  have 
equipped  a  clinic  car  with  which  the  staff  organization  travels. 
The  Wisconsin  organization  believes  that  it  has  reduced  over- 
head and  travel  expenses  to  a  minimum  by  a  plan  under 
which  each  community  furnishes  both  the  quarters  for  hold- 
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ing  the  clinic  and  a  large  staff  of  volunteer  workers  who  as- 
sist with  the  history  taking  and  the  other  routine  work.  The 
clinic  staff  of  the  state  association  is  supplemented  whenever 
it  is  necessary  by  tuberculosis  specialists  who  are  not  on  the 
paid  staff  of  the  association  and  who  go  out  on  this  work 
on  call  for  a  nominal  per  diem  fee.  The  size  of  this  ex- 
amining staff  varies  with  the  size  of  the  community  to  be 
reached.  Even  then  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  wire  or 
phone  for  additional  help ;  and  altogether  too  often  to  please 
clinic  workers  it  is  necessary  to  turn  scores  of  people  away, 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  service. 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  particularly  active  in  assisting 
the  state  association  to  extend  its  clinic  service.  With  the 
full  approval  of  the  central  division  headquarters  local  chap- 
ters and  branches  of  the  Red  Cross  are  using  their  funds  to 
partially  finance  the  clinic  work  for  communities  served  by 
them.  LOUISE  F.  BRAND. 

Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

Tuberculosis  in  Portland 

PROBABLY  the  most  extensive  tuberculosis  survey  that 
has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  West  is  now  being  made  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Oregon  Tuberculosis  Association 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Grace  Holmes. 

The  entire  population  of  Multnomah  County,  of  which 
Portland  is  the  county  seat,  is  275,898,  and  during  1920  the 
reported  deaths  from  tuberculosis  reached  a  total  of  293.  The 
county  has  a  pavilion  accommodating  30  patients  and  2  pri- 
vate sanitoria  whose  capacity  for  local  patients  is  limited. 
Extending  over  the  five-year  period  from  1916  the  Portland 
survey  has  listed  approximately  1,200  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis and  2,800  living  cases.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
had  not  been  reported  previously  as  cases.  The  survey  con- 
tinues to  reveal  a  high  percentage  of  unreported  cases. 

Portland  annually  appropriates  $5,000  to  the  Visiting  Nurs- 
es' Association  for  tuberculosis  follow-up  in  the  city.  A  great 
leakage  of  cases  and  deaths  in  the  follow-up  system  has  been 
discovered  by  the  survey.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  50 
patients  discharged  from  the  county  hospital  (where  tubercu- 
losis patients  were  not  supposed  to  be  admitted)  were  un- 
known to  the  city  bureau  of  health.  Also  unknown  to  the 
bureau,  54  tuberculosis  patients  were  discharged  from  the 
county  pavilion,  and  76  deaths  occurred  there  of  which  no 
record  had  been  made  as  living  cases. 

In  Portland  there  is  a  strict  ordinance  prohibiting  general 
hospitals  from  accepting  tuberculosis  patients.  The  survey 
to  date  has  shown  that  more  deaths  have  occurred  from  tuber- 
culosis in  the  general  hospitals  of  the  city  than  in  all  of  the 
legitimate  tuberculosis  hospitals  of  the  city  and  county  com- 
bined. Physicians  frankly  state  that  the  practice  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  meet  emergencies.  Here  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  need  for  more  tuberculosis  sanitoria. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  city  health  workers 
that  the  resident  tuberculosis  patient  eventually  dies  outside  of 
the  city.  An  investigation  of  i, 1 68  deaths  shows  that  only  212 
died  out  of  the  city,  and  that  of  all,  only  311  had  institutional 
care.  The  remainder  died  in  homes.  With  the  obvious  lack 
of  facilities  for  the  care  of  these  cases,  an  appalling  spread 
of  infection  is  possible. 

In  tracing  the  incidents  of  tuberculosis  among  the  foreign- 
born  of  Portland,  only  the  figures  for  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese have  been  compiled.  For  both  races  there  appears  to  be 
a  rapid  dying-off  of  advanced  cases  above  the  age  of  50  years, 
and  a  small  number  of  children  below  the  age  of  1 6.  Phy- 
scians  working  among  the  yellow  races  say  that  the  younger 
generations  are  easily  teachable  in  disease  prevention.  Owing 
to  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  quart- 
'ers,  a  number  of  deaths  are  reported  from  the  same  block, 
and  often  from  the  same  houses.  ROBERT  W.  OSBORN. 

Field  Executive, 

Oregon   Tuberculosis  Association. 


Poster  to  be  used  in  connection  writ h  the  fourteenth  annual  Christ- 
mas seal  sale  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  its  affiliated  .organizations  December  1-31.  Over 
800,000,000  of  the  penny  seals  have  been  ordered  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand 

Dispensary  Abuse 

P\ISPENSARY  abuse,  in  the  sense  of  the  use  of  a  chari- 
^"^  table  dispensary's  facilities  by  patients  who  can  afford 
to  pay  a  physician,  has  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  controversy,  but  it  is  seldom  that  so  determined 
and  sincere  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  problem 
and  adjust  fairly  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  phy- 
sician and  the  social  worker,  as  has  been  evident  in  Buffalo. 

The  Foundation  Forum,  publsihed  by  the  Buffalo  Founda- 
tion, gives  the  following  brief  report  of  the  efforts  made  in 
that  city  to  promote  better  understanding  of  social  work  by 
the  physician,  and  of  the  problems  of  private  medical  practice 
and  fair  use  of  medical  charity,  by  the  social  worker. 

"The  Economics  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Erie  recently  circulated  a  questionnaire  among  its 
eight  hundred  or  so  members,  asking  their  frank  opinions 
on  the  health  center  system  as  it  is  operating  in  Buffalo. 
About  ninety  replies  were  received  by  the  committee,  and 
these  responses  were  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  health  centers. 

"The  objectors  to  the  health  center  system  maintained  chief- 
ly that  private  physicians  were  being  deprived  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  their  legitimate  practice  through  the 
abuse  of  the  free  health  centers  and  clinics  by  patients  able 
to  pay  a  private  practitioner  for  such  medical  services. 

"The  objectors  further  accused  social  workers  of  aiding  and 
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abetting  this  alleged  abuse  by  too  free  recommendation  of 
the  health  centers  and  by  lax  investigation  of  the  financial 
condition  of  persons  recommended  to  the  clinics.  These  ac- 
cusations were  of  so  vague  a  nature  that  no  definite  or  speci- 
fic charge  could  be  found  among  them. 

"To  bring  the  matter  up  for  open  discussion,  Dr.  Arthur 
G.  Bennett,  president  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Goodale,  superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Dispensaries,  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  at  which  representatives  of  eleven  social  agencies 
read  short  papers  on  the  health  center  question  as  opproached 
from  their  different  angles. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  these  papers,  the  question  was  thrown 
open  to  discussion,  a  number  of  physicians  voicing  their  ob- 
jections to  health  centers,  the  chief  complaints  being  that 
social  workers  had  here,  and  there  recommended  patients  to 
the  free  clinics  who  were  able  to  pay  a  private  physician  for 
such  services  and  that  the  health  centers,  particularly  the 
urologic  clinic  and  the  baby  clinics,  were  cutting  into  the 
practice  and  diverting  fees  from  private  physicians. 

"One  physician  rose  to  express  the  hope  that  the  doctors 
might  discuss  health  centers  from  a  somewhat  higher,  broader 
viewpoint,  and  another  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
free  clinics  as  training  places  for  young  physicians  and  as 
places  where  persons  could  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
consulting  physicians  rather  than  avoiding  them  until  the 
last  minute. 

"Following  that  meeting,  the  Economics  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Society  and  the  social  workers  who  had  read  papers 
came  together  for  a  discussion  to  discover  if  some  better 
working  basis  could  not  be  arranged,  this  conference  being 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Medical  So- 
ciety meeting. 

"That  conference  finally  narrowed  down  to  the  problem 
of  making  financial  investigations  of  patients  sent  to  health 
centers,  and  Dr.  Abraham  H.  Aaron,  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Committee,  said  he  would  ask  each  social  agency  in 
the  city  and  county  to  give  him  its  method  of  making  such 
investigations. 

"The  discussion  again  centering  on  the  Court  Street  uro- 
logic clinic,  Dr.  Frances  M.  Hollingshead,  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Foundation,  consented  to  act  with  Dr.  Aaron  or 
-other  designated  physicians  in  making  an  intensive  study  of 
several  weeks'  duration  of  a  group  of  patients  applying  at 
the  Court  Street  clinic,  to  determine,  if  possible,  some  prac- 
ticable and  more  nearly  complete  method  of  investigating  the 
ability  of  such  applicants  to  pay  for  treatment. 

Taking  up  this  phase  of  the  matter,  a  committee  of  social 
workers  drafted  a  letter  which  was  signed  by  the  executives 
of  the  organization  concerned,  and  sent  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety's Economics  Committee,  which  read  as  follows: 

You  will  remember  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  21,  1921 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
papers  of  the  evening,  several  times  the  statement  was  made 
that  patients  had  been  shifted  from  private  physicians  to  the 
health  centers  through  the  influence  of  social  workers. 

N°  oneJ?f  the  social  agencies  'ays  any  claim  to  a  perfect 
system.  There  are  a  large  number  of  field  workers  in  the 
city,  both  paid  and  volunteer  and  there  is  of  course  a  possi- 
bility of  making  a  slip  at  any  time.  Since  the  social  agencies 
are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  expressed  desire  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  physicians,  they  will  court  any  honest  criticism  of  their 
workers,  provided  such  criticism  is  definite  and  made  in  writ- 
ing or  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  organization  concerned  by 
word  of  mouth.  Any  such  cases  will  be  taken  under  immediate 
I  serious  consideration.  It  is  hopeless,  however,  to  run 
down  vague  and  general  statements  which  go  through  two 
or  three  persons. 

The  undersigned  executives  respectfully  request,  therefore, 
that  in  the  future  all  such  criticism  shall  be  specific  shall  be 
preferred  in  writing,  and  referred  to  the  joint  committee  of 
physicians  and  social  workers  for  consideration  and  adjust- 
ment. ' 


Health  Notes 


THE  Medical  Press  and  Circular  (London,  England) 
complaints  that  the  government  has  pigeonholed  the  pro- 
prietary medicine  bill.  In  1920  the  British  government  re- 
ceived over  six  million  dollars  in  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  the  October  issue  compares  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  patent  medicine  industry  in  Great  Britain  to- 
day to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1907. 
"Thoughtful  Americans  recognize  the  tremendous  poten- 
tialities for  evil  still  inherent  in  the  nostrum  business  in 
this  country,"  states  the  Journal,  "and  thoughtful  English- 
men, both  physicians  and  laymen,  are  alive  to  the  deplor- 
able waste  and  fraud  for  which  the  English  'patent  medicine' 
is  responsible."  In  1912  the  British  Parliament  created 
a  select  committee  on  patent  medicines.  This  committee 
published  an  exhaustive  report  in  1914. 

THE  semi-centennial  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation will  be  celebrated  this  month  in  New  York.  In 
connection  with  it  an  exposition  will  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  November  14-19.  There  will  be  pure  food 
exhibits  by  large  dairies,  exhibits  of  sanitary  meat  packing, 
purificaton  of  water  and  many  other  features  by  manufac- 
tures of  sanitary  supplies.  The  work  of  voluntary  health 
agencies  will  also  be  displayed.  A  public  health  institute, 
under  the  direction  of  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  will 
precede  the  conference.  This  will  include  courses  in  vital 
statistics,  social  medicine,  industrial  hygiene,  sanitary  en- 
gineering, the  laboratory,  food  and  drugs,  communicable 
diseases,  public  health  nursing,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  mother 
and  child. 

A  STUDY  of  20,000  school  children  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Department,  and  the  Houston  Council  Par- 
ent Teachers  Association.  Of  the  20,000  children  who  were 
weighed  and  measured  it  was  found  that  32  per  cent  were 
seriously  undernourished.  This,  however,  shows  a  gain  of 
18  per  cent  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Lou  Stallman,  the  director 
of  the  survey,  reports  that  this  improvement  was  largely  the 
result  of  education  in  the  proper  buying  and  preparation  of 
foods.  When  these  surveys  were  begun  in  Houston  a  strik- 
ing difference  was  discovered  between  the  wealthy  and  poor 
school  districts.  Eastwood  and  Montrose,  two  of  the  wealthy 
districts,  showed  percentages  of  malnutrition  of  58  and  56 
per  cent  respectively.  In  contrast,  Dow  school,  situated  in 
a  congested  and  poor  section  of  the  city,  rated  43  per  cent. 
As  a  result  of  an  educational  campaign  the  percentage  of 
malnutrition  at  f.he  Eastwood  School  was  reduced  to  26  per 
cent  and  that  at  the  Montrose  School  to  21  per  cent.  Dow 
School,  as  a  result  of  the  same  kind  of  effort,  reduced  its 
rating  from  43  per  cent  to  29  per  cent  during  the  same 
period. 

THE  controversy  between  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  state  Board  of  Health  [see  the  SURVEY  for 
February  19,  page  730],  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
state  to  appoint  a  health  officer  for  the  county  and  to  charge 
the  expense  to  the  county,  was  recently  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  in  favor  of  the  state  Board  of  Health.  The 
law  provides  that  the  appointment  of  a  county  health  offi- 
cer shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  Board  of 
Health.  The  health  officer  appointed  by  the  county  of  San 
Miguel  was  not  approved  by  the  board,  and  no  other  ap- 
pointment was  made.  The  state  therefore  made  an  appoint- 
ment, and  when  the  bill  was  not  paid,  the  matter  was  carried 
to  the  courts. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

THE  MANHOOD  OF  HUMANITY 

By  Alfred  Korzybski.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     264  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

The  author  calls  his  book  The  Science  and  Art  of  Human 
Engineering.  The  expression  is  not  new,  but  the  impetus  given 
to  it  by  this  book  may  make  it  more  common;  and,  within 
limitations,  "human  engineering"  is  an  admirable  and  effective 
conception.  But  the  phrase  and  this  book  alike  show  a  certain 
circumlocution.  Human  engineering  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  applying  intelligence  to  the  problems  of  human  society. 
And  the  question  rises  at  once  whether  this  particular  problem — 
of  getting  the  chance  to  apply  intelligence  to  the  solution  of 
other  problems — has  already  been  solved,  or,  whether  this 
problem  is  still  just  one  of  the  many  problems  that  await  solu- 
tion. The  author  seems  to  assume  that  the  former  problem 
is  essentially  solved ;  that  we  have  engineering  knowledge  enough 
to  make  the  world  over  along  rational  lines;  that,  if  we  have 
not,  we  have  the  techniques  by  which  such  necessary  knowledge 
can  be  readily  secured;  and  that  his  own  conception  of  the  nature 
of  humanity,  with  its  "time-binding"  qualities  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  orders  of  existence,  has  now  finally  opened  the 
whole  world  to  the  application  of  organized  engineering  intelli- 
gence to  the  solution  of  all  our  human  problems,  physical  and 
social.  Is  this  assumption  valid? 

One  approaches  this  book  with  great  anticipations.  It  has 
been  highly  commended  by  men  whom  one  would  like  to  accept 
as  worthy  of  credence  in  such  matters.  It  is  heralded  as  "epoch- 
making."  It  is  called  "not  a  theory,  not  a  dream:  It  is  a  dis- 
covery and  its  irrefutable  proof."  Such  a  book  calls  for  pre- 
liminary respect.  But  the  results  of  reading  it  are,  somehow, 
disappointing.  Almost  from  the  first  page,  and  for  150  pages, 
the  reading  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  growing  irritation. 
What  is  the  basis  of  this  irritation?  Is  it  just  the  natural 
resistance  of  the  human  animal  to  something  new?  There  is 
very  little  that  is  new  in  the  book.  The  one  term  that  is  held 
by  the  author  to  be  new  and  revolutionary,  the  "time-binding" 
character  of  man — is  new  only  in  the  form  in  which  the  author 
presents  it.  His  form  does  heighten  the  concept  and  emphasize 
it.  But  there  is  nothing  about  the  concept,  itself,  which  should 
make  irritable  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human 
thinking.  No,  the  answer  lies  deeper;  and  it  comes  to  explana- 
tion on  page  156. 

This  explanation  is  found  in  the  author's  training.  He  admits 
as  much.  He  has  been  a  soldier.  His  conception  of  engineering 
is  a  military  conception.  He  says:  "The  'general  staff'  point 
of  view  has  as  much  claim  to  consideration  as  any  other  among 
the  many  different  interpretations  of  history — perhaps  it  has 
more.  It  is  not  the  primary  aim  of  the  general  staff  to 
'fight'.  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  engineers  do  not  argue — they  act.  Ger- 
many affords  the  first  example.  .  .  .  Mobilized  technology  has 
revealed  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  generate 
almost  unlimited  power  and  has  shown  the  way  to  do  it.  .  .  .' 

That  is  to  say,  "human  engineering"  turns  out  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of.  state  organization  as  exemplified  in  war 
time  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  peace.  Hence,  for  this 
author,  the  problem  of  getting  this  program  accepted  by  the 
community  does  not  exist.  Soldiers  put  over  their  piograms  in 
war  time:  let  engineers  do  the  same  in  peace  time.  Germany 
has  shown  the  way:  "Soldiers  and  engineers  do  not  argue — they 
act!"  When  the  state  faces  an  enemy,  the  general  staff  organizes 
for  "victory."  The  enemies  of  the  state  in  peace  are  waste, 
inefficiency,  sloppiness,  in  general.  Should  the  engineer  argue? 
Let  him1  act.  Let  him  organize  for  the  "victory"  of  peace! 

So,  "human  engineering"  ceases  to  be  human.  Men  cease  to 
be  free  individuals.  They  become  items  in  an  engineer's  organiza- 
tion, to  be  manipulated  by  him,  to  very  noble  ends,  no  doubt. 
What  the  author  calls  for  in  this  book  is  engineering.  But  it 
is  not  anything  that  democracy  will  ever  submit  to,  since  sub- 
mission would  mean  that  democracy  had  disappeared,  just  as 
it  disappears  always  in  war.  That  does  not  mean  that  this 
book  makes  no  contribution.  Its  contribution  is  large.  But  it 
fails  to  face  the  very  first  of  its  problems;  namely,  how  to  get 
the  community  to  undertake,  in  democratic  fashion,  this  great 


problem  of  engineering.  No  doubt  the  engineer  would  be  glad 
to  take  this  problem  off  the  community's  hands.  But  democracy 
will  ask  the  engineer  to  include  the  problem  of  how  to  do  this 
thing  in  a  democratic  way  among  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  "Human  engineering"  thus  conceived  will  mean  some- 
thing other  than  the  program  of  this  book,  though  it  will  include 
all  the  techniques  set  forth  in  it.  JOSEPH  K.  HART. 

THREE  SOLDIERS 

By  John  Dos  Passos.    George  H.  Doran  Co.    433  pp.    Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

Three  Soldiers  is  the  first  living  account  of  our  supreme,  incredi- 
ble adventure  in  humanity,  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
It  is  also  the  bitterest  of  all  indictments  of  the  military  machine. 
Directly,  the  book  tells  the  story  of  the  misadventures  of 
three  doughboys  under  the  rigor  of  army  rule.  The  naive 
Fuselli  struggles  toward  promotion  and  ends  broken  by  a  court 
martial  for  venereal  disease.  The  embittered  Chrisfield  kills  a 
hated  lieutenant,  and  ends  a  deserter,  hiding  in  the  byways  of 
Paris.  Andrews,  the  musician,  the  sensitive,  rebels  consistently 
against  the  restraints  the  army  imposes  upon  him,  is  dealt  with 
cruelly  and  comes  to  very  tragic  grief.  Fuselli  believed  and  the 
army  broke  him.  Chrisfield  hated  and  the  army  broke  him. 
Andrews  rebelled  and  the  army  broke  him. 

It  is  evidently  a  very  personal  book,  deeply  concerned  with 
its  author's  own  experience,  a  bitter  book  written  of  days  bitterly 
remembered.  Andrews  is  clearly  the  author's  mouthpiece,  one 
of  those  men  who  brought  nothing  but  rebellion  out  of  their 
lives  of  before  the  war,  who  could  not  even  hate  the  war  for 
hating  the  army.  I  am  not  unjust  to  him  when  I  call  him  too 
much  of  a  rebel  and  too  little  of  a  sport.  He  was  legion.  The 
vulnerable  point  of  Mr.  Dos  Passos'  story  is  that  he  made 
Andrews  an  artist.  The  type  came  from  every  walk  of  life. 
The  army  dealt  mechanically  with  it  as  with  all  types.  Armies 
are  inhuman  things  and  their  casualties  are  many. 

As  Mr.  Dos  Passos  builds  his  colossus  of  stupidity  and  power, 
we  who  knew  it  for  ourselves,  who  were  there  and  were 
desperate  or  scornful  or  cynical  beneath  it,  must  recognize  it 
for  what  it  was  and  own  that  he  has  built  honestly.  I  could 
wish  that  he  had  seen  more  of  the  ridiculous  in  his  colossus. 
I  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  more  of  the  merriments, 
incidental  though  they  were,  of  the  days  and  nights  of  its  slaves. 
I  could  even  wish  that  he  had  made  one  of  his  soldiers  a  success- 
ful soldier.  But  that  is  not  the  book  he  wrote,  not  the  story 
of  Fuselli  and  Chrisfield  and  Andrews. 

It  is  personal  arraignment  which,  of  itself,  cannot  always 
hold  water.  For  armies  are  not  adequate  fields  for  self- 
expression,  cannot  be,  and  warfare  is  hideous  and  must  often 
be  hideously  conducted,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  of  its 
parties  are  irremediably  ruthless  to  the  individual,  and  there  is 
no  helping  that. 

But  Mr.  Dos  Passos  has  done  more  than  arraign.  He  has 
depicted  our  A.  E.  F.  Here  are  doughboys  drawn  and  reported 
to  the  life.  They  crab  at  their  grub  and  their  sleeping  quarters, 
hate  French  weather,  love  French  wine,  write  letters  to  the 
girl  at  home,  spend  nights  with  the  girls  in  the  nearest  village, 
brag  of  their  exploits  at  the  front,  scream  over  their  wounds, 
hate  officers,  sing  tight  harmonies.  More  than  a  novel,  more 
than  a  criticism,  here  is  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
agglomerations  of  youth  the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  Haupt- 
mann's  The  Weavers  portrayed  workers,  Three  Soldiers  portrays 
doughboys. 

We  have  been  drugged  with  much  poppycock  about  the  glory 
of  the  trenches.  Coningsby  Dawson  who  denounces  Mr. 
Dos  Passos  for  insulting  the  army,  is  responsible  himself  for 
much  of  the  drugging.  I  do  not  say  that  Three  Soldiers  tells 
all  the  truth.  I  do  not  even  say  that  its  author's  realism  is  less 
sentimental  than  the  Dawson  banality.  I  confess  to  a  regret 
that  the  issue  of  this  book  often  impedes  its  illusion.  But  I  do 
also  appreciate  its  author's  personal  approach.  He  set  himself 
to  write  a  book  of  the  army  as  he  knew  it  and  as  he  felt  it. 
Much  of  what  he  wrote  is  dreadful,  all  the  more  because  it  is 
also  irrefutable.  Much  of  what  was  true  he  omitted  as  irrele- 
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vant  to  the  story  of  his  three  soldiers.  And  incidentally,  with 
the  sweep  and  energy  of  genius,  in  real  splendor  of  vignette 
and  incident,  he  has  recreated  in  writing  the  actual,  vital  quality 
of  our  overseas  army. 

To  one  who  knew  the  A.  E.  F.,  Three  Soldiers  has  an  im- 
mense and  all-inclusive  familiarity,  and  he  must  read  it  in  a 
passion  of  excitement  and  recognition.  To  one  who  did  not 
know  and  will  still  learn,  it  is  a  social  document  of  supreme 
importance.  SIDNEY  HOWARD. 

FRENCH  FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  Graham  H.  Stuart.    Century  Co.    392  pp.     Price,  $3-OO; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

If  more  general  understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
modern  diplomacy  is  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  securing 
a  better  basis  for  international  relations,  books  like  this  are  c 
the  greatest  value.  Professor  Stuart  gives  a  clear,  well- 
documented  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Qua!  d'Orsay  be- 
tween 1898  and  1914.  His  narrative  of  the  tortuous  dealings, 
imperialistic  ambitions  and  shameless  cynicism  of  the  great 
powers  in  their  bargainings  over  the  control  and  distribution 
of  territory  in  Africa  and  the  East  exposes  the  roots  of  the  war 
in  a  way  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  enlighten  the  most  rapidly 
running  reader.  The  effect  is  all  the  greater  since  the  author, 
it  is  evident,  has  no  intention  of  penning  an  indictment;  the  book 
is  in  large  measure  a  tribute  to  the  far-sightedness  of  Delcasse  in 
creating  the  Entente. 

Although  Dr.  Stuart's  attitude  of  friendliness  and  admira- 
tion toward  the  French  nation  is  pleasantly  obvious,  it  has  not 
betrayed  him  into  blind  partisanship.  He  brings  a  judicial  spirit 
to  the  unravelling  of  a  tangled  tale;  using  official  records  and 
supplementing  them  from  a  wide  range  of  material,  to  which 
his  excellent  bibliography  bears  witness.  The  absence  from 
this  bibliography  of  some  of  the  more  recently  published  mater- 
ial bearing  on  the  period  between  1912  and  1914  doubtless  ex- 
plains his  retention  of  the  belief  that  the  war  was  fought  "to  sat- 
isfy the  imperialistic  ambitions  of  a  Caesar  and  the  vainglorious 
dreams  of  a  deluded  people."  LOUISE  FARGO  BROWN. 

THE  SALVAGING  OF  CIVILIZATION 

B.   H.  G.  Wells.     Macmillan  Co.     199  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

In  spite  of  frequent  repetition  and  certain  crudities  for  which 
one  must  accept  Mr.  Wells'  apology  that  he  was  not  well  when 
putting  this  volume  through  the  press,  this  little  volume  is  full 
of  suggestive  thought  and  deserves  a  wide  reading'.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  more  or  less  connected  articles  and  lectures,  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  of  world  education  for  international- 
ism; the  world  state;  a  new  "bible  of  civilization,"  and  educa- 
tion in  general.  Mr.  Wells  is  at  his  best  when  he  contrasts  the 
alternatives  of  the  future  of  mankind  and  outlines  the  concrete 
tasks  that  lie  before  the  comparatively  small  group  in  each  coun- 
try which  realizes  the  danger  of  a  complete  collapse  of  western 
civilization.  He  is  least  convincing  when  he  speaks  of  matters 
of  which  he  ought  to  know  most  from  personal  experience,  such 
as  the  possibilities  of  centralizing  and  mechanizing  the  schools 
or  of  creating  a  bible  of  great  literature  equally  interesting  to 
all  peoples.  The  curious  thing  about  Mr.  Wells'  prophecy  is 
that,  although  he  insists  upon  it  is  essential  to  progress,  he  has 
no  notion  that  it  could  be  anything  more  than  a  process  of 
guessing  by  persons  more  or  less  competent  to  express  judg- 
ments on  the  particular  subject  in  hand. 

Mr.  Wells  insists  on  saving  the  world  in  spite  of  itself.  He 
does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  worth  saving  or  wants  to  be 
saved.  And  to  him  the  task  is  mainly  one  for  inventors — people 
who  make  available  new  means  of  popularizing  knowledge,  of 
integrating  the  world  by  improving  the  speed  and  security  of 
aerial  transportation,  of  counteracting  the  propaganda  of  na- 
tionalists with  an  equally  effective  propaganda  of  humanitarian- 
ism.  But  occasionally  he  permits  the  reader  a  glimpse  into 
problems  which,  if  correctly  stated,  would  take  away  the  strength 
of  his  program,  since  this  is  entirely  directed  toward  making 
the  world  secure  within  a  short  span  of  years.  These  are  prob- 
lems of  climatic  differences  and  differences  of  racial  origin  and 
religion.  One  does  not  feel  that  he  quite  honestly  states  these 
larger  problems  in  their  full  significance — but  at  least  they  are 
not  altogether  overlooked.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

By  Benjamin  Brawley.     Macmillan  Co.    420  pp.  Price,  $4.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.30. 
WOMEN  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

By    Elizabeth    Kemper    Adams.      Macmillan    Co.      467    pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70.  ' 
THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 

By  Upton   Sinclair.     Macmillan   Co.     202   pp.     Price,   $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  written  his  book  "to  tell  you  how  to  live,  how 
to  find  health  and  happiness  and  success,  how  to  work  and  how 
to  play,  how  to  eat  and  how  to  sleep,  how  to  love  and  to  marry 
and  to  care  for  your  children,  how  to  deal  with  your  fellow  men 
in  business  and  politics  and  social  life,  how  to  act  and  how  to 
think,  what  religion  to  believe,  what  art  to  enjoy,  what  books 
to  read."  It  is  offered  to  every-day  human  beings  as  a  rough 
working  draft,  a  practical  outline  which  will  give  them  informa- 
tion for  the  living  of  their  lives. 

THE  SOUL  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT 

By  Constantine  M.  Panunzio.    Macmillan  Co.    329  pp.    Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.25. 
THE  REAL  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS 

By  John  S.  Hecht.     World  Book  Co.     350  pp.     Price,  $2.40, 

postpaid. 
ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARTS 

By  Marsden   Hartley.     Boni  and  Liveright.     254  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
IN  ONE  MAN'S  LIFE 

By    Albert    Bigelow    Paine.      Chapters    from    the    Career    of 

Theodore  N.  Vail.     Harper  &  Bros.     359  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  WILL  TO  POWER 

By  James  N.  Wood.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.    245  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
AN'INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIOLOGY  T™™ 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and   Ernest  W.  Burgess.     University  of 

Chicago  Press.  1040  pp.  Price,  $4.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 

$4.75. 
THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  Wells.     Macmillan  Co.    Revised  Edition.     1171  pp. 

Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.30. 

An  educational  edition  in  one  volume  of  Mr.  Wells'  story  of 

the  development  of  mankind. 
THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

By  Alpheus    Henry   Snow.     G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     485   pp. 

Price,  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.25. 
HANDY  LAW  BOOK  FOR  THE  LAYMAN 

By   Albert    Sidney    Bolles.     G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.     340   pp. 

Price,  $1.90;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.05. 
IN  DAYS  TO  COME 

By   Walter    Rathenau.     Alfred    A.    Knopf.      286    pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.20. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  ABORIGINES 

By  Alpheus    Henry   Snow.     G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     376   pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 
WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM? 

By  James  Edward  le  Rossignol.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    267 

pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
WHAT  JAPAN  THINKS 

Edited  by  K.  K.  Kawakami.     Macmillan  Co.    237  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  PROFESSION  OF  THE  LAW 

By  Alfred  Zantzinge  Reed.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     498  pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 
THE  RISE  OF  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  Broadus  Mitchell.     Johns  Hopkins  Press.     281  pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey  is  the 
correct  title  of  the  book  by  Philip  R.  Goldstein,  reviewed  in 
the  SURVEY  for  October  15,  which  in  that  issue  appeared  with 
the  word  "helps"  incorrectly  inserted  in  the  title. 
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CONFERENCES 


MASSACHUSSETTS  PLANNING  BOARDS 

THAT  the  planning  boards  use  this  opportune  time,  when 
the  governor  has  called  upon  the  mayors  to  increase  public 
employment,  to  urge  well  planned  public  inprovements  upon  their 
local  authorities,  was  recommended  by  Richard  K.  Conant,  com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  eighth 
annual  conference  of  Massachusetts  planning  boards,  called  by 
the  governor  on  behalf  of  the  department  and  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Planning  Boards.  The  conference  met  at  Win- 
chester, October  19.  Mr.  Conant  reported  that  the  number  of 
active  boards  has  increased  during  the  year  from  36  to  4j.  The 
conference  voted  to  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  extend  the  work  of  the  State  Division  of  Housing  and 
Town  Planning. 

Flavel  Shurtleff,  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  and  a  former  member  of  the  Winchester  planning 
board,  outlined  briefly  the  tour  of  inspection  of  Winchester's 
town  planning  achievements  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
conference.  His  story  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  for  the 
planning  board  and  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  whose  far-sight- 
edness has  made  possible  such  a  well  planned  town.  Eleven 
year's  ago  a  comprehensive  town  plan  was  accepted,  details  of 
which  are  being  worked  out  from  time  to  time  as  they  prove 
practicable.  While  the  reservoir  was  the  realized  dream  of  one 
man  and  the  Mystic  Valley  Parkway  was  built  through  the  agency 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  the  achievements  were 
all  within  the  realm  of  town  planning  and  the  case  for  civic 
planning;  and  foresight  was  well  proved. 

The  Reverend  Howard  S.  Chidley  of  Winchester  urged  upon 
all  citizens  loyalty  to  their  local  communities,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  without  personal  devotion  to  civic  ideals  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens  the  civic  foresight  of  the  few  cannot  succeed. 

A.  Loring  Young,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  brought  out  the  need  for  a  more  general  educa- 
tion of  the  public  along  town  planning  lines  and  for  greater  en- 
couragement from  the  state  for  the  Division  of  Housing  and 
Town  Planning.  As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  persistent  effort,  he  traced  the  history  of  billboard  legislation 
in  Massachusetts  to  its  present  hopeful  state.  It  is  now  possible 
under  the  law  to  regulate  and  restrict  outdoor  advertising  in 
public  places  and  on  private  property  within  the  public  view. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Division  of  Highways  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  At 
present  the  division  is  dealing  with  the  particular  billboard,  re- 
quiring each  one  to  be  licensed,  notifying  local  authorities  when 
a  new  license  is  requested  and  allowing  objections  to  be  stated 
at  public  hearings.  Lincoln  Bryant,  an  attorney  interested  in  the 
regulation  of  billboard  advertising,  urged  public  education  to 
make  certain  that  the  police  power  would  be  generally  inter- 
preted to  include  the  right  further  to  restrict  billboards. 

James  A.  Bailey,  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
called  attention  to  the  similarity  of  aim  of  his  commission  to 
that  of  the  planning  boards  and  told  of  the  need  of  expert  advice 
when  public  works  were  to  be  undertaken. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  H«race  B. 
Gale,  of  Natick;  vice-chairman,  George  C.  Gardner,  of  Spring- 
field; secretary,  Arthur  C.  Comey,  of  Cambridge;  treasurer, 
Joseph  Finberg,  of  Attleboro;  member  of  executive  committee 
for  three  years,  Preston  Pond,  of  Winchester. 

MIRIAM  I.  Ross. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

AT  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Remedial  Loan  Associations,  held  in  Chicago 
September  19-21,  special  interest  was  shown  in  the  presentation 
of  a  proposed  uniform  pawnbroking  bill,  recently  prepared  by 
the  counsel  for  the  federation,  in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
H.  Ham,  vice-president  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society 
of  New  York,  and  Colonel  Clarence  Hodson,  director  of  the 
Legal  Reform  Bureau  to  Eliminate  the  Loan  Shark  Evil.  The 
diversity  of  existing  legislation  in  the  different  states  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  pawnbroking,  and  the  essentials  of  an  ideal  pawnbrok- 
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WE  are  pleased  to  see  that  more 
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ing  law  were  brought  out  in  discussion  of  the  bill,  which  was  a 
tentative  draft  presented  to  the  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  recommending  it,  in  im- 
proved form,  for  enactment  in  all  states.  Its  administrative 
features  are  modeled  closely  after  those  of  the  uniform  small 
loan  law,  for  the  regulation  of  other  forms  of  small  loan  busi- 
ness. It  provides  for  state  supervision  by  a  licensing  official, 
whose  office  may  be  either  pre-existing  or  created  by  the  act. 
A  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  an  annual  license  fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars  are  required.  The  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at 
3  per  cent  per  month,  to  be  computed  exactly,  subject  to  a  min- 
imum charge  of  fifteen  cents  where  the  interest  amounts  to  less. 
No  storage  charges  are  permitted.  Unredeemed  pledges  are  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  borrower  if  claimed  within  five  years. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  aroused  most  opposition  was  the 
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provision  prohibiting  pawnbrokers  from  selling  new  or  second- 
hand goods,  other  than  unredeemed  pledges  at  public  auction,  at 
their  places  of  business.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a  pro- 
vision, if  enforced,  would  put  the  small  pawnbrokers  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  they  depended  for  their  existence  upon  the  additional 
revenue  produced  by  such  trade.  It  was  therefore  recommended 
that  this  provision  be  omitted  from  the  bill  in  its  final  form. 

Among  other  topics  which  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  con- 
vention was  The  Future  of  the  Remedial  Loan  Society,  treated 
in  papers  by  George  E.  Upson,  of  Utica;  A.  L.  Whitmer,  of 
Sioux  City;  Ralph  C.  Glidden,  of  Minneapolis;  William  F. 
Davis,  of  Newark;  and  Albert  C.  Auger,  of  San  Francisco.  It 
developed  that  some  of  the  societies  had  experienced  difficulty  in 
procuring  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
loans.  The  wisdom  or  necessity  of  increasing  the  return  to  share- 
holders in  order  to  attract  new  capital  was  debated  at  some 
length,  but  no  formal  action  was  taken  by  the  federation. 

The  Future  of  the  National  Federation  was  another  subject 
upon  which  papers  were  presented  by  Charles  F.  Bigelow,  of 
Providence;  John  E.  Ryan,  of  Detroit;  D.  S.  Coffey,  of  St.  Paul; 
and  H.  M.  Rutherford,  of  Louisville.  An  open  discussion  of 
this  subject  was  led  by  Thomas  J.  Reid,  of  Boston.  Some  of 
the  speakers  felt  that  the  objects  for  which  the  federation  were 
organized  had  been  so  far  accomplished  as  to  raise  a  question 
regarding  its  future  activities,  or  even  as  to  the  necessity  of  its 
continued  existence.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  however,  was 
that  in  the  extension  of  the  uniform  small  loan  law  and  the 
possible  promulgation  of  a  uniform  pawnbroking  bill,  the  federa- 
tion would  find  an  ample  field  for  its  labors  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  progress  of  the  uniform  small  loan  law  during  the  past 
year  was  reviewed  in  a  paper  by  Walter  S.  Hilborn,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  Hilborn  recounted  his  experiences  in  Iowa,  where  the 
law  was  passed  with  trifling  modifications;  in  Michigan,  where 
the  law  was  adopted,  but  with  a  different  rate  of  interest;  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  opposition  proved  too  strong;  and  :n  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest  to  3^  per  cent  per  month. 

R.  CORNELIUS  RABY. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  PACKERS  AND  THE  OPEN  SHOP 
To  THE  EDITOR:  We  wish  to  refer  to  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  24  issue  of  the  SURVEY  under  the  head- 
ing, The  Packers'  Open  Shop.  This  editorial  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  formerly  the  large  packers  dealt  direct  with  the  of- 
ficial of  labor  unions,  but  that  now  they  have  changed  their 
policy  and  adopted  an  open  shop. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  policy  in  this 
respect.  During  the  war  we  made  an  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  would  submit  all  questions  of  wages  and  hours 
to  an  outside  arbitrator;  and  the  labor  unions  did  the  same. 
The  packers  did  not  deal  direct  with  the  unions  and  it  has  not 
been  their  policy  to  handle  wage  matters  in  that  way.  The 
packers  have  always  followed  the  open  shop  policy  and  have 
always  had  a  large  proportion  of  workers  who  are  not  members 
of  unions. 

The  SURVEY  speaks  rather  lightly  of  the  fact  that  the  packers 
have  established  a  system  of  employe  representation,  and  quotes 
an  official  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  effect 
that  such  representation  "is  a  tragic  farce."  Are  we  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  SURVEY  is  not  encouraging  the  development 
of  the  shop  committee  plan?  Although  we  do  not  consider  such 
a  plan  a  cure-all  for  industrial  evils,  we  do  believe  that  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  say  that  so  far  as 
bwift  &  Company  is  concerned  we  have  adopted  it  with  a  desire 
to  get  the  counsel  and  advice  of  our  own  employes  in  reaching 
decisions  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them. 

The  point  is  further  made  that  Frank  P.  Walsh,  in  repre- 
senting the  packing  house  workers  in  arbitration  proceedings, 
established  his  contention  that  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
"involved  only  the  fraction,  of  a  cent's  increase  in  the  price 


of  meat  per  pound  to  consumers."     You  may  be  interested  to 

know  that  there-  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  any  such  con- 

ntion,   as   it   is   a   perfectly  obvious   fact   to   any   one   who   has 

studied   the  industry.     It  may  also  be  mentioned   that  in   1019 

ft  &  Company's  profit  was  only  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent 

per  pound  of  all  products  sold,   and   that  in    1920  it  was  only 

it  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound.     A  fraction  of  a  cent  per 

ound    is    therefore    a    large   matter   in    this    industry   of    large 

volume  and  small  profits. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  the  SURVEY  readers  to  know 
that  the  wage  rate  of  common  labor  in  the  packing  industry 
increased  over  200  per  cent  from  I9I8  to  1920,  while  the  cost 
of  hying  increased  only  a  little  over  100  per  cent.  Wages  in 
this  industry  have  dropped  less  than  15  per  cent  from  the  high 
nt,  and  our  workmen  are  guaranteed  40  hours  of  work  a 
week— an  insurance  against  short  weeks  not  given  bv  anv 
other  industry.  SwlFT  &K  CoMpAyNy  • 

Chicago. 

[The  SURVEY,  by  quoting  in  a  news  paragraph  and  without  com- 
ment a  statement  made  by  a  labor  official,  cannot  fairly  be  said 
to  be  taking  any  stand  on  the  shop  committee  plan.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  employe   representation   has   from   the   very  outset  been 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  this  publication.     The  SURVEY 
has    however,  agreed  with  the  report  of  the  President's  Indus- 
Conference    which    advocated    employe    representation    but 
minted  out  that  the  shop  council  must  be  an  end  in  itself  and 
t  a  weapon   to   be   used   against  trade   unionism.— EDITOR.] 

PUBLICITY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  MISMANAGEMENT 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Professor  Commons,  in  his  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  Unemployment  in  your  issue  of  October  I,  rightly  calls 
labor  turnover  expensive,  but  few  employers  realize  how  ex- 
pensive labor  turnover  is,  for  few  realize  how  high  the  figure 
is  in  their  own  businesses.  High  labor  turnover  is  a  symptom 
of  an  industrial  malady  that  ought  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  employers,  because  it  is  easily  measurable,  and  its  size 
s  a  rough  but  excellent  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  under- 
lying malady. 

A  New  York  business  manager  who  has  a  wide  reputation 
for  broad-mindedness  and  who  is  considered  an  excellent  man- 
ager told  me  that  he  believed  his  labor  turnover  was  I  or  2 
per  cent.  This  would  mean  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his 
employes  have  been  continuously  employed  for  the  thirty-five 
years  he  has  been  in  the  organization.  Death  and  old  age 
alone  would  have  caused  more  change  than  that.  Moreover 
various  data  that  he  used  in  talking  with  me  show  that  his 
labor  turnover  in  four  years  has  been  over  100  per  cent.  He, 
like  many  other  well-meaning  men,  has  completely  overlooked 
the  possibility  of  gaging  the  efficiency  of  his  superintendent  by 
the  size  of  his  labor  turnover. 

If  labor  turnover  were  brought  compulsorily  to  the  attention 
of  employers  and  managers  many  would  be  astounded  at  the 
conditions  thus  revealed  within  their  own  plants.  They  would 
forstall  many  if  not  most  of  the  possible  strikes  by  remedying 
the  symptoms  thus  brought  to  their  attention.  Reports  on 
labor  turnover  by  departments  would  also  in  many  cases  bring 
to  light  the  failure  of  foremen  and  forewomen  to  deal  properly 
with  the  "hands"  under  them. 

A  first,  impartial,  and  yet  perfectly  feasible  step  toward  the 
improvement  of  industrial  conditions  would  therefore  be  the 
compulsory  publication  of  labor  turnover  by  every  employer  em- 
ploying over,  say,  thirty  hands.  A  law  to  effect  this  could  be 
simple,  requiring  only  the  annual  publication  by  a  manager 
through  newspaper  advertisement  or  otherwise  of  four  things— 
the  total  number  hired  for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  average 
number  on  the  payroll,  the  maximum  number  on  the  payroll  at 
any  one  time,  and  the  total  number  discharged  or  otherwise 
leaving  the  employment.  The  employer  or  manager  might  be 
permitted  to  add  to  this  statement  any  explanation  he  saw 
fit.  .  .  . 

Any  law  securing  such  publication  would  bring  back  upon 
thoughtless  employers  something  of  the  restraining  influence 
exercised  in  small  towns  by  the  opinion  of  their  public — their 
neighbors.  Good  managers  would  be  proud  of  their  reports, 
others  would  very  likely  be  driven  from  business,  making  room 
for  better  men  to  take  their  places.  .  .  .  EDWARD  THOMAS. 
New  York  City. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glasswaro 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED, 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  SI.  and  Sixth  Ave, 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 


BIGGINS 


f  Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
vVcfectable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  in  lt»  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Kiggins'  Inks 
and  Adheslves.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  BO 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manuftcturm 

Branches:    Chicago.  London 
271  Ninth  Strnt  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  SURVEY  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1921.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of   100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue             New  York  City 

Please   mention    The   SURVEY  <when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOARD  FOR  CHILDREN 


TRAINED  NURSE  with  daughter  four 
years,  will  board  child  3—5  years.  Refined 
home,  mothers  care.  High  location,  New 
York  City.  4037  SURVEY. 


After  November  first,  four  (4)  backward 
girls  under  12  to  instruct  and  care  for  in 
home  in  country.  References  given.  4017 
SURVEY. 


SEAMSTRESS  with  knowledge  of  dress- 
making and  institutional  experience.  Apply 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  i2th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  to  Superintendent,  I2th 
Street  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
stating  experience,  salary  demanded,  etc. 

RESIDENT  SUPERVISOR  of  girls'  clubs 
wanted  immediately  at  Council  Educational 
Alliance,  Cleveland,  Jewish  preferred.  Write 
at  once  to  3754  Woodland  Ave. 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ray  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 


WANTED:  Family  case  worker  with 
training  and  experience.  Must  speak  Yid- 
dish. Apply  at  once  with  full  information 
to  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  411  W. 
Fayerte  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Boi  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies— public      and      private      schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest   Olp,   Steger   Building,   Chicago. 

Pleate 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Man  with  institu- 
tion experience  is  at  liberty  to  accept  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  or  business  manager 
of  private  institution  or  hospital.  Splendid 
references.  4034  SURVEY. 

DIRECTORS,  Teachers:  Two  gentlemen 
desire  positions  in  Community  House  work, 
or  in  boys'  home.  Well  experienced  in  boys' 
work.  Also  experienced  teachers.  4030 
SURVEY. 


POSITION  wanted  by  woman,  experienced 
in  handling  psychological,  psychiatric,  neu- 
rological and  sociological  copy,  desires  po- 
sition calling  for  literary  ability  and  tech- 
nical training  in  editorial  work.  4036  SUR- 
VEY. 

TEACHER  of  printing  and  musical  in- 
structor, band,  orchestra,  singing;  experi- 
enced handling  delinquent  juveniles,  wife 
capable  matron,  desire  situations.  4033 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  executive  secretary  wanted 
by  experienced  newspaper,  magazine  and 
advertising  woman  familiar  with  sociological 
and  public  health  work.  4035  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  surveys  and 
investigations  or  organization  and  manage- 
ment. Mature  college  woman  and  social 
worker.  References  and  personal  letters 
available.  4027  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe'i 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE,  lady,  35,  experienced  in  in- 
stitutional management  and  housekeeping, 
domestic  science  training,  wants  position. 
Best  references.  4039  SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT— MATRON 


BOARD  and  tuition  wanted  for  backward 
boy  of  fourteen;  preferably  in  minister's  or 
teacher's  family,  in  country.  4038  SURVEY. 


SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE  UNGRADED  CLASS  for  re- 
tarded children.  Term  November  to  June. 
Mrs.  Donald  Avery  Slesinger,  44  Morning- 
side  Drive,  New  York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


«      e    assist   in    preparing   Bpe- 
\Eu3d/\I\V*n.  cjai    articles,    papers,    speech- 
es, debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AuTHom't 
Rrtse*RCH   BU-.EAU,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  1 14-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 
PHYSICIANS  EXCHANGE 


DO     YOU     WANT    TO     BUY    A    PRACTICE, 

hospital,  or  drug  store?  Have  you  a  practice, 
hospital,  or  drug  store  for  sale  ?  Are  you  a 
physician  seeking  an  appointment^?  Do  you  need 
a  physician  in  your  office  or  organization?  What 
do  you  want?  This  exchange  covers  United 
States.  Literature  on  request.  Aznoe's  National 
Physicians'  Exchange,  30  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


BIND 


POSITION  desired  by  woman,  with  large  YOLIlV 
practical  experience,  as  superintendent  of  *  ^^  **^  **• 
children,  managing  housekeeper  or  .any 
managing  position.  4002  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  matron  in  a  school  or 
child-caring  institution.  Experienced  en- 
dorsed. 4032  SURVEY. 


ISSUES 


on   back   and   sides 
the  United  States. 

mention   The   SURVEY  when  writing   to   advertisers. 


The  SURVEY  makes  a  re- 
ference book  on  a  wide 
range  of  current  topics  by 
the  simple  use  of  a  new, 
improved  binder  now 
ready  for  shipment.  Holds 
the  26  issues  of  a  volume. 
Each  issue  may  be  put  in* 
and  taken  out  again  if 
desired.  Bound  in  stout 
brown  cloth  with  "The 
SURVEY''  stamped  in  gold 
,  Price  $2.00  postpaid  in 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly     inser- 
tions;    rr>/>v     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES.  By 
Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave..  Chicago,  Price  20  cents. 

THS  WAY  To  A  PEACE  OF  JUSTICE.  "World  Peace 
and  How  to  Get  it  Now"  and  "Protection,  War, 
and  H.  C.  L.,"  by  Viola  Mizell  Kimmcl,  and 
"The  Only  Means,"  by  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  three 
for  25  cents  postpaid.  The  arguments  are  un- 
answerable; the  logic  irresistible.  Order  now. 
Viola  Mizell  Kimmel,  Publisher,  Creighton, 
Nebraska. 

HEALTH  GAME  FOR  CHILDREN.  Adapted  from  the 
rhymes  in  the  Child  Health  Alphabet  Book. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn 
Terminal  BIdg.,  New  York.  Price,  25  cents. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 

HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.  A  nonsensical  school  calendar 
of  which  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  says:  "This  non- 
sense is  the  best  kind  of  practical  sense  in 
health  matters.  Its  teaching  is  adapted  not 
only  to  children  but  to  grown-ups."  Child 
Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn  Terminal 
BIdg.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25  cents. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  NEBRASKA  WINNEBAGO. 
A  scientific  Social  Study  on  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 60  pages.  Maps,  charts,  illustrations.  Dr. 
Margaret  W.  Koenig.  Published  by  State  His- 
torical Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Sent  post- 
paid for  53  cents. 

CMDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square. 
Boston,  Mass. 

f  WMIGJATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  tb>- 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League.  Box  116 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

•PiAGHE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 

THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AND  THS  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions, copy  unchanged  throughout  the  Month 

fltlje  American  Journal  of  -Xurniitri  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  talcing  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bhe  Jfreeman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

•Home  Canaa;  bi-monthly,  for  rural  church  and 
community.  50c  per  year.  Sample  free.  Ask  for 
rural  organization  number.  156  —  5th  Ave.,N.Y.C. 


Social  Srruicr;  monthly;  13.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hogpit&i 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  CHj 
IMC.,  19  Ea»t  72d  Street,  New  York. 

ental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  *  year;  puk- 
liihed  by  tbe  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  southern  California  colony  of  Czecho- 
slovaks, composed  of  business  men,  profes- 
sional men  and  artists,  is  constructing  a 
club  house  on  the  main  road  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Hollywood,  which  will  contain 
a  theater,  lodge  rooms  for  various  organi- 
zations, a  restaurant  and  a  dance  hall. 

AMONG  the  new  publications  for  Russians 
in  America  is  Kolokol  (The  Bell)  a  semi- 
monthly illustrated  publication  which  pres- 
ents for  the  first  time  in  popular  form  for 
Russian  readers  articles  on  science,  liter- 
ature, history  and  various  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Neddya  (The  Week),  issued  by 
the  Russian  clergy  of  this  country,  is  de- 
voted not  only  to  religious  affairs,  but  also 
to  questions  of  Americanization.  The  Rus- 
sian Industrial  Artel  (cooperative)  of 
America,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
has  just  announced  a  forthcoming  Journal 
of  the  Industrial  Arts,  to  be  published  in 
Russian  and  English  and  devoted  to  such 
matters  as  Russian-American  national  prob- 
lems, economic  and  political  conditions  in 
Russia  and  reviews  of  Russian  American 
commerce.  The  cooperative  which  will 
publish  it  is  made  up  of  intelligent  Russian 
workers  who  are  studying  American  indus- 
tries with  a  view  to  applying  their  knowl- 
edge to  Russia.  Already  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  sent  to  Russia  where  they 
are  using  the  vocational  training  they  have 
acquired'.  

TWO  years  ago  the  Iowa  legislature  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
This  bureau  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
volunteer  health  agencies  of  the  state,  on  the 
"principle  that  any  progress  that  is  made  in 
public  health  is  the  best  possible  means  to 
further  public  health  education."  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  evaluation  of  the  school  health 
situations  in  the  state  made  by  the  bureau 
this  year,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
"the  correction  of  physical  defects  in  chil- 
dren and  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  at  the  school  houses  are  the  pro- 
blems which  challenge  the  attention  and  de- 
mand the  whole-hearted  effort  of  every 
citizen  in  the  community." 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


METHODS  OF  TRAINING  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  By 
Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Southern  California  So- 
ciological Society,  3500  University  ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  Price,  25  cents,  5  or  more  copies 
20  cents. 

WAGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE.  AND  GERMANY. 
Research  Report,  No.  40,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  10  East  39  St.,  New  York 
city.  Price,  $1.50. 


UNEMPLOYMENT.  By  Ernest  G.  Draper.  Reprint 
from  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11.  1921.  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  131 
J'.ast  23  st.,  New  York  city. 

TECHNOCRACY.  Scientific  reorganization  of  na- 
tional energy  and  resources  coordinating  indus- 
trial democracy  to  effect  the  will  of  the  peo- 


jw«f  "v  ™    THE    C°^    FlSLDS   °*    SOUTHERN 
WEST     VIRC.NIA,          Statements     to     President 

* 


S8 


V  rL  SfT8r  At"!,  CTMINAL  JUSTICE.  Part 
V.  Cleveland  Foundation  Survey  of  Criminal 
Tustice.  By  Herman  M.  Adler.  M.D.  Cleve- 

W,    a"nprte.n-5012c°e2n,sSWetIand    Ud(r"    ^ 

THE  CANADIAN  EXTRMIITION  TREATY  AND  FAMILY 
DESERTERS.  By  William  II.  Baldwin  Reprised 
,?,T  -]™rnal  of  Cr'minal  Law  and  Criminology. 
1415  21  st..  N.  W.,  Washington. 


THE 

t 


E    SCHOOL    LUNCH.      University    of    Iowa    Ex- 
.ension   Bulletin,  Iowa  City,   la. 

AMERICANIZATION  IN  DELAWARE.  Prepared  by 
Helen  TTart.  Delaware  Americanization  Com- 
mittee, Delaware,  Md. 

THE  LAW  OF  ZONING.  Review  of  constitutionality 
ot  zomne  regulations  which  control  build-'n»s  in 
aerordance  with  a  eeneral  plan  of  municinal  de- 
yelnoment  Bv  Herbert  S.  Swan.  Supplement 
to  National  Municipal  Review. 

SOME  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  TOWN 
Bv  Arthur  Evans  Wood.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

THE  JEWISH  WELFARE  P.o*Rr>.  Final  renort  of 
War  Emergencv  Activities.  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  New  York. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  CANADt  AS  EXISTING  DEC- 
EMBER 31.  1920.  F.  A.  Acland.  Department  of 
Labor,  Ottawa. 

OLD-AGE  SUPPORT  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS.  Studies 
in  Economic  Relations  of  Women  in  Boston. 
By  Lucile  Eaves,  Boston.  Price,  paper  bound, 
75  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.25. 

GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  HANDICAPPED  WOMEN. 
Cooperative  Social  Research  by  Simmons  Col- 
lege School  of  Social  Work,  Boston  Council  of 
Sotial  Agencies  and  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union.  By  Lucile  Eaves.  Price,  25 
ce  nts. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME.  Parents  and  Teachers  Assn., 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York.  Price,  30 
cents. 

HOUSING  OF  NON-FAMILY  WOMEN  IN  CHICAGO.  By 
Ann  Elizabeth  Trotter.  Chicago  Community 
Trust,  Room  1340,  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS.  Prepared  by  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Administration.  Columbus,  O. 

SURVEY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDO- 
CATION  IN  AND  XEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
R.  Harper.  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chesnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Ili-alfl;  Sfacset  monthly;  duel  $3.00  »d 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ea  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nurting,  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want   accurate   news   and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you    are    interested    in    any   of   the    subjects    discussed    in   this 
SURVET  "follows  up." 

and    industrial 
issue  —  for   the 

The  SUIVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year'i  subscription. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


GUARANTEES  THESE 

LOWEST  PRICES 

UNTIL  NOV.  25 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  the  illustrated  monthly  edi- 
tion of  The  Survey.  It  reaches  into  the  corners  of 
the  world  where  big  things  are  being  done.  It  visu- 
alizes these  things  with  pictures.  ft  interprets, 
through  writers  of  vision  and  charm,  the  drama  of 
human  living.  Survey  Graphic,  $3.00  a  year. 


In  the  December  Survey  Graphic — 

What  Would  the  Irish  Do  With  Ireland? 
SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT  JAMES  STEPHENS 

/E  (GEORGE  RUSSELL)  ERSKINE  CHILDERS 

and  many  other  prominent  Irishmen  make  "an  intellec- 
tual statement  of  the  Irish  situation  for  the  U.  S.  A." 


The  bargains  on  this  page  are  guaranteed  only  until  November  25.  After  that 
many  of  them  will  cost  more.  Do  your  Christmas  shopping  now.  Send  in  your 
order  now  for  one  of  these  combinations;  or  for  a  club  of  your  own  choice;  you 
can  have  the  subscriptions  start  with  any  issue.  They  may  also  (except  where 
noted)  be  sent  to  separate  addresses. 


Buy  your  Christmas  presents  while  prices  are  low! 
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Or,  //  You  Prefer.  Make 

YOUR  OWN   CLUB 

Add    together   the   Clubbing   Numbers 
of  the  magazines  wanted  ;  multiply  the 
sum  by  5.  This  total  will  be  the  cor- 
rect price  to  remit. 
For  example: — 

Clubbing  No.  55  Survey    Graphic 
Clubbing  No.  90  Century  Magazine 
Clubbing  No.  40  Collier's  Weekly 
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(AMOUNT  TO  REMIT) 

For  Magazines  that  do  not  have  club- 
bing Numbers,  remit  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 

With 
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Numbers  Price     GRAPHIC 

40  American   Boys $2.00 

50  American     Magazine...   2.50 

60  Asia     3.50 

80  Atlantic    Monthly 4.00 

80  Bookman     4.00 

35   Boys'    Life 2.00 

90  Century    Magazine 5.00 

35   Christian     Herald 2.00 

40  Colliers'     Weekly 2.50 

90  Country  Life  (Zone 
Postage  $1.00  dn  states 
west  of  the  Miss. 

River)      5.00 

45  Delineator     2.50 

90  Dial    '. 5.00 

35  Etude     2.00 

45  Everybody's    2.50 

45  Field  and  Stream 2.50 

70  Forbes'     Magazine 4.00 

70  Forum      4.00 

50  Garden    Magazine 3.00 

80  Golf   Illustrated 4.00 

Good    Housekeeping...      2.50 


$4.75 
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4.50 
7.25 
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4.75 


Harper's    Bazaar 4.00 

80  Harper's     Magazine...      4.00 

55  House     Beautiful 3.00 

House    and    Garden...      3.50 

75  John    Martin's    Book..      4.00 

Ladies'    Home    Journal     1.50 

100  Leslie's     Weekly 7.00 

100  Life    5.00 

80  Literary     Digest 4.00 

42  Literary  Review    (N.  Y. 

Evening     Post) 2.50 

35  Little    Folks 2.00 

95  Living     Age 5.00 

20  McCall's    1.00 

45  Metropolitan     3.00 

37  Modern     Priscilla 2.00 

43  Motion  Picture  Magazine  2.50 
Motor     4.00 

60  Munsey's     3.00 

90  Nation      5.00 

70  National    Geographic 

Magazine     3.50 

100  New    Republic 5.00 

SO  North  American  Review  4.00 
70  Outing     Magazine 4.00 

100  Outlook     5.00 

50  Photoplay     Magazine...   2.50 

50   Pictorial      Review 2.50 

55   Physical     Culture 3.00 

50  Popular  Science  Monthly  3.00 

60  Review   of    Reviews 4.00 

70  St.     Nicholas 4.00 

80  Scientific    American....   4.00 
70   Scribner's      4.00 

100  Short     Stories 5.00 

60    System      3.00 

75  Theatre     Magazine 4.00 

60  Travel    4.00 

Vanity     Fair 3.50 

Vogue      6.00 

40  Woman's     Home      Com- 
panion         2.00 

70  World's     Work 4.00 

75  Yale     Review 4.00 

50  Youth's    Companion....   2.50 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

The  Anti-Lynching  Bill— Public  Opinion  in  Washington— Consoli- 
dation in  Louisville — Economy  Reconsidered — Timely  Loans- 
International  Democracy — Children  of  the  Beet  Fields — Control 
of  Public  Discussion — The  Sanctity  of  Contract — Democratic 
Participation — Conservation  in  New  York 
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Italians  in  American  Courts   . 
The  Family  Extra- Wage  in  France 
Thirsty  Babies        .       . 

Clue-Aspects  in  Social  Case  Work 

INDUSTRY 

Women  Workers  in  the  5  and  10  . 

The  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Belgium— Currents 
ers'  Press — Labor  Press 

FAMILY  WELFARE 

A  Socialization  Test      .... 
A  Halfway  House  for  Magdalens 
Winning  a  Community         . 
Trends  in  Social  Service 


Eugene  Lyons 

Charles  Cestre 

Mary  Senior 

Ada  E.  Sheffield 


[  Nelle  Swartz 
\  Edith  Hilles 
in  Industry— Employ- 


Hart 
Mary  E.  Paddon 
Elizabeth  Ailing 


237 
239 
240 
241 
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249 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE   SURFEY   FOR   NOVEMBER   12,   1921 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day'*  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  In  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


H.   Campbell, 


Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth  '   Neither 
school.    Free  illustrated  llteratoe. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  Easf22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school aee  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Build/ing,  New  York. 

12S  W.  Madtoon  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Qalpln,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized fer  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools.  Institution! 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor.  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  crimiiiologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  October  28 — November  3,  1921.  O  F. 
Lewis,  general  secretary,  135  East  15  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— FVank 
J,  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
Bound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  »2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children-  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools-  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits- 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children'*  work.  C.  C.  Cargtens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)-!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February.  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  li 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  eerve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pre*.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 308    W.    98tk    St 
New    York.     Miss    Rose    Brenner,     pres.;     Mrs.    Harry     Sternberger" 
ex.    sec'y.     Promotes    Social    Betterment    through    Religion     Social 
Welfare,    Education   »nd   Civic    Co-operation   in   U.    S.,    Canada   and 
Cuba. 


O.  P.  Phenlx. 
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State  nor  a  Government 
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nual  membership,  J3,  $5  and  S»™  inclnrii«S  me.n  and  women.  An- 
Review."  Special  rates  for  students  monthly.  "The  Socialist 
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.u  of  Immigration-National  Dlirector,  Bruce  M   Mohler 

American  Child."  *    '       d  *100'  lnclu(Jes  quarterly,  "Tfce 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION       INC      rh» 

child  welfare  campaigns,  etc.  ' 


Medlral  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood 


state  societies.     "Mental 


quarterly    J2  a  year 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert 
prop.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  street    rim-iiat 
Ohio.     The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  d  iscus,  H,«  f  pr?n??P?",  of 
humanitarian   effort  and  to   increase  the   efficiency  of  social  servlca 
a-gencies      Each   year  it  holds  an   annual   meeting    publishes   in  ner- 

SnVlSSn  ™  "I0  rr°°-ee/linSrS  °f  this  meeti"S,  and  iLues  a  quart^y 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  b« 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922  Proceeding  are  sent 
of^ive'donarf  4°  B"  members  "P°n  Payment  of  a  memberthfp  ?ee 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Baton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Fromotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  Industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
lec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
irtudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  stat»  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Are..  N«w  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
aevelop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  th«  "Publie  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  13.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
»er  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS   ASSOCIATION— 378   Seventh  Avenue. 

Ckarles  J.  Hatfisld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life."  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — Tor  social  net-vice  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
11T  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanstqn. 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stand! 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
Uelal  organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

— H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  ?2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
»n  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
jokn  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everlt  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,    ljaul   U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,  Health,  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,  S.  Adele  Skaw 

Cooperating  Subscription  (membership)  »10.  112  East  19  Street. 
New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


FEAR  AND  GOOD  FAITH 

Newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington  are  reporting  a 
very  considerable  fear  on  the  part  of  governments — probably 
all  governments — of  their  own  people.  They  fear  the  people 
are  going  to  expect  too  much  from  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament.  One  correspondent  says :  "The  vari- 
ous governments  are  rather  astonishingly  on  the  defensive 
against  their  own  peoples."  What  does  this  fear  of  the  people 
portend  ? 

The  Fear  of  the  People. 

•*-  *  There  are  healthy  fears  and  unhealthy  fears.  Is  this  fear 
of  the  people  healthy  or  the  reverse?  What  is  its  basis?  Are  the 
people  wrong  in  their  demands?  Are  they  unwise?  Is  govern- 
ment always  wise?  Is  this  fear  dictated  by  a  serious  sense  of 
responsibility?  By  partisan  considerations?  By  danger  of  loss 
of  prestige?  This  fear  puts  statesmen  distinctly  on  the  defensive. 
Is  this  fair?  Can  the  delegates  do  good  work  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  listen  constantly  to  the  clamors  of  the  people?  Are  the 
people  too  idealistic  in  their  expectations? 

The  Good  Faith  of  the  Governments. 

Some  correspondents  claim  that  the  governments  see  all  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  conference,  while  the  idealistic  peoples 
see  only  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties;  that,  therefore,  the  people 
cannot  and  will  not  be  fair.  They  insist  that  the  good  faith  of 
statesmen  must  be  taken  for  granted  whatever  the  outcome  may 
be.  Is  this  doctrine  essential  to  democracy?  Has  the  world's  ex- 
perience with  statesmen  entitled  them  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
peoples?  Can  any  general  statement  be  made  about  these  matters? 
Does  the  fact  that  there  are  no  young  men  and  no  women  in  the 
conference  make  for  good  faith,  or  the  reverse?  Are  any  of  the 
newer  statesmen  of  the  world  attending  as  delegates?  Or  are 
the  same  minds  that  were  running  the  world  into  war  in  1914 
meeting  to  solve  these  problems  of  peace?  Is  there  no  hope  for 
the  world  in  youth?  Why  have  young  men  not  made  places  for 
themselves  in  these  deliberations? 

3  The  Permanence  of  Solutions. 
*  Can  any  solution  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  endure?  Has  the  world  any  formulas  which 
must  be  preserved  ?  Can  governments  lay  the  blame  for  their 
mistakes  on  the  people?  Have  governments  any  divine  right  to 
remain  in  power?  Should  governments  be  afraid  of  the  people? 
Have  the  people  a  right  to  expect  good  faith  in  their  governments? 
Or  may  a  government  cynically  "pander  to  the  moral  sentiments" 
of  the  people  while  engaged  in  denying  their  aspirations  and  de- 
feating their  hopes?  Do  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  allegiance  connote 
unintelligent  submission?  Or  do  they  hold  room  for,  understanding 
and  criticism? 

References: 

J.  A.  Hobson,  Morals  of  Economic  Internationalism.  Houghton 
Miffiin  Co.  Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.20. 

E.  D.  Morel,  Ten  Years  of  Secret  Diplomacy.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.40. 

W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Psychology  of  Nationality  and  International- 
ism. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 
$2.75. 

Machiavelli,  The  Prince.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10;  leather,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY, $2.10. 

The  SURVEY,  Oct.  8,  p.  41;  Oct.  29,  pp.  172-175;  Nov.  5,  pp. 
205,  206. 

This  issue,  pp.  233,  237,  253. 


The   books   mentioned   above    may    be   obtained   through   the    SURVEY   Booh 
Department. 
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SUPPOSE 

NOBODY  CARED! 


What  would  happen  to  the  10,000,000  innocent,  unfortu- 
nate, suffering  children  of  Russia,  would  be  an  open  secret. 

"The  problem  of  the  children  is  one  of  the  gravest  that 
confronts  the  relief  commissions.  Thousands  of  children 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  migrating  peasants.  Many  are 
dropped  at  the  doorways  of  schools  and  soviet  institutions. 
Others  are  left  to  roam  about  the  country  in  hungry 
hordes.  From  the  region  of  Samara  come  stories  of  par- 
ents who  throw  their  children  into  the  Volga  and  then  sit 
down  stoically  to  wait  for  death." 

IDA   O'NEiu,  Special   Correspondent, 

The  Nation,  Sept  14,  1921. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  forget  political  differences 
for  the  sake  of  humanity? 

The  American  Committee  for  Relief  of  Children  in  Soviet 
Russia  by  special  arangement  with  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical 
Relief  is  making  bi-weekly  shipments  direct  to  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Public  Health  at  Moscow. 

$1O.OO 

WILL  SUPPORT  A  CHILD  FOR  A  MONTH 

The    need    is    very    urgent — nothing    but    immediate    relief 
can  avert  a   pitiful  catastrophe,  disease,  misery  and   death. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 

Make   all  checks   and  money  orders   payable  to: 

American  Committee  for  Relief  of 
Children  in  Soviet  Russia 


ADVISORY    BOARD 


DR.  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 
JOHN   HAYNES    HOLMES 
JUDAH  L.   MAGNES 
DR.  HE-NRY  NEUMANN 
ALDERMAN   B.   C.   VLADECK 
HELEN  HARTLEY  JENKINS 


CRYSTAL    EASTMAN 
CLARE  SHERIDAN 
WALTER   LIPPMAN 
MARTHA  DAVIS 
RUTH   PICKERING 


ARTHUR    S.    LEEDS,    THEAS. 


American  Committee  for  Relief  of  Children 
in  Soviet  Russia 


112  West  40th  Street 


Room  506 


New  York  City 

Enclosed    find    $ as   my    contribution    towards 

the     relief    of     Children     in     Soviet    Russia.     Please     send 
acknowledgment  to 


Name 
Street 


City 

S.ll-12-21 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  Survey 
Associates 

invite  all  readers  of  The  Survey  to  attend 

a  dinner  at 

THE  HOTEL  ASTOR 
Wednesday  evening,  November  16,  1921 

at  seven  thirty  o'clock 

to  meet 

MR.  BENJAMIN  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE 
of  York,  England 

Mr.  Rowntree  is  one  of  the  foremost  British  employers, 
actively  connected  with  the  management  of  the  great  cocoa 
works  which  bear  his  name  at  York,  in  which  many  interest- 
ing experiments  in  industrial  relations  have  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully. He  has  been  for  years  a  leader  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  housing  reform  and  has  been  identified  with  the  English 
Society  of  Friends  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  His 
Poverty— A  Study  of  Town  Life  in  York,  1901,  is,  of  course, 
classic;  his  Land  and  Labor— Lessons  from  Belgium,  1910, 
the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  Lowlands.  More  recently  he  has  interpreted  his 
constructive  philosophy  in  two  books— Human  Needs  of 
Labor,  1918;  The  Human  Factor  in  Business,  1921.  Mr. 
Rowntree  thus  brings  with  him  an  important  message  from 
a  rich  and  varied  experience  as  author,  manufacturer,  social 
worker  and  publicist. 

Tickets,  $3.00 

For  reservations  apply  to 

Mrs.  Victor  D.  Brenner,  Membership  Sec'y 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Debate  :   Permanent  Progress  for  the  Human  Race  is  Impossible 

Clarence  Darrow      Scott  Nearing 


affirmative 


negative 


Manhattan  Opera  House,  Sunday,  Nov.  27,  2:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c,  50c—  On  sale  at  Rand  School,  7  E.  15th  St. 

Mail   orders  filled  in  order  of  receipt 

Stuyvesant  3094 


RAND  SCHOOL,   7  E.  15th  Street 

Courses  beginning  Nov.    12 

SCOTT  NEARING 

Current  Events Sat.  at  1:15  p.  m. 

Sociology Sat.  at   11    a.  m. 

SAT.,  NOV.  19,  at  1:15  p.  m.:  "OLD  MEXICO" 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  41,  Ask  about  my  system  of 
sfccifaatiom,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


BOOK-BINDING  \ 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Surrey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  ami  other  period- 
icals, $1.65.  EGCEUNG  BOOK-BINDEBY,  114  Ea«t  13th 

St.,  New  York  City.     Telephone  Stuyvesant  8912. 


SPEAKERS: 
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WE   ALL   KNOW   HIM 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  autobiographies 
is  Henry  S.  Salt's  Seventy  Years  among  Savages,  in 
which  the  founder  of  the  Humanitarian  League  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  English  life.  Both  as  a 
social  reformer  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Salt  enjoyed 
friendships  with  some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  his  time,  and 
his  book  is  full  of  good  stories  concerning  them.  Even  more 
amusing  are  his  tales  of  the  things  which  befell  him  in  his 
every-day  effort  to  carry  on  a  big  movement  with  very  slender 
means.  The  description  of  the  league's  office  will  strike  a 
sympathetic  cord  in  some  of  our  readers: 

With  an  ante-room  of  very  diminutive  size,  we  were  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  opened  the  outer  door;  for,  though 
the  secretary  would  rush  forward  most  devotedly 'to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  charge,  not  a  few  of  our  assailants  were  through 
the  front  lines,  and  well  in  our  midst,  before  we  were  aware 
of  it.  To  this  I  owe  my  not  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
time-devouring  Bore. 

THE  ANTI-LYNCHING  BILL 

IT  was  just  previous  to  President  Harding's  speech  at 
Birmingham  on  October  26,  when  he  urged  that  the  races 

develop  side  by  side  with  equality  politically,  economically, 
and  educationally,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reported  out  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill. 
This  bill  makes  provision  for  securing  protection  guaranteed 
to  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  in  case  a  state  or  other  gov- 
ernmental sub-division  neglects  to  protect  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual against  a  mob. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  are: 

.  .  .  any  state  or  municipal  officer  charged  with  the  duty  or 
who  possesses  the  power  or  authority  as  such  officer  to  protect  the 
life  of  any  person  that  may  be  put  to  death  by  any  mob  or 
riotous  assemblage,  or  who  has  any  such  person  in  his  charge 
as  a  prisoner,  who  fails,  neglects,  or  omits  to  make  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  prevent  such  person  from  being  so  put  to  death, 
or  any  state  or  municipal  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
prehending or  prosecuting  any  person  participating  in  such  mob 
or  riotous  assemblage  who  fails,  neglects,  or  omits  to  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  perform  his  duty  in  apprehending  or  pro- 
secuting to  final  judgment  under  the  laws  of  such  state  all  per- 
sons so  participating,  except  such,  if  any,  as  are  or  have  been 


held  to  answer  for  such  participation  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  five  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Any  person  who  participates  in  any  mob  or  riotous  assem- 
blage by  which  a  person  is  put  to  death  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life  or 
for  not  less  than  five  years. 

Any  county  in  which  a  person  is  put  to  death  by  a  mob  or 
riotous  assemblage  shall  forfeit  $10,000,  which  sum  may  be  re- 
covered by  an  action  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
against  such  county  for  the  use  of  the  family,  if  any,  of  the 
person  so  put  to  death ;  if  he  had  no  family,  then  to  his  depend- 
ent parents,  if  -any;  otherwise  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

In  the  event  that  any  person  so  put  to  death  shall  have  been 
transported  by  such  mob  or  riotous  assemblage  from  one 
county  to  another  county  during  the  time  intervening  between 
his  capture  and  putting  to  death,  each  county  in  or  through 
which  he  was  so  transported  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  pay  the  forfeiture  herein  provided. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AT   WASHINGTON 

ORGANIZATION  for  consolidation  and  expression  of 
public  opinion  at  Washington  during  the  disarmament 
conference  is  one  of  the  most  notable  developments  of 
the  past  few  weeks  in  this  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
Although  the  Council  of  Limitation  of  Armament  has  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  not  yet  announced  the  personnel 
of  its  officers,  it  is  understood  that  it  includes  some  of  the 
best  known  journalists,  public  servants,  and  business  men  of 
the  country.  The  council  claims  to  speak  for  six  million 
people.  Its  headquarters  will  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for 
men  and  women  from  all  countries.  Similar  organizations 
in  England  and  Japan  have  given  asssurance  of  their  coopera- 
tion. The  Foreign  Policy  Association,  whose  executive  secre- 
tary, Christina  Merriman,  has  served  as  temporary  chairman 
on  the  Council  of  Limitation  of  Armament,  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  Washington  for  the  duration  of  the  conference 
and  supply  its  members  with  bulletins  describing  its  progress. 

An  advisory  disarmament  committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  convene  at  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
ternational conference  for  the  purpose,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  "of  devising  ways  and  means  to  keep  daily  before 
the  American  people  and  therefore  before  the  conference  .  .  . 
the  humanitarian  constructive  purpose  which  they  as  world 
representatives  must  further  if  the  conference  is  not  to  be- 
come a  historic  futility." 

Colleges  and  intercollegiate  groups  have  entered  promi- 
nently into  the  auxiliary  activities.  The  Intercollegiate 
Liberal  League  has  sent  out  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  designed  to 
stimulate  thought  about  the  problems  facing  the  conference, 
to  students  in  over  five  hundred  colleges  and  to  college  presi- 
dents and  many  organizations  interested  in  the  movement. 
The  league,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  speaking  engage- 
ments, will  endeavor  to  get  speakers  on  disarmament — 
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Sir  Alfred  Mond  is   making   heavy  cuts   in   the  Ministry 

of  Health's  grants  to    municipalities   for    milk  supplied  to 

poor  nursing  mothers  and  babes 

whether  for  or  against — into  the  American  colleges  under 
student  auspices,  stimulate  the  formation  of  student  groups 
and  supply  them  with  material  for  study  of  the  questions 
involved. 

Undergraduate  delegates  from  forty  colleges  who  met  at 
Princeton  recently  drew  up  resolutions  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  expressing  their  unqualified  approval  of  his 
plans  for  the  disarmament  conference,  pledging  their  support 
to  the  work  of  the  American  delegates  and  urging  "upon  all 
delegates  that  their  work  shall  not  cease  until  some  solution 
shall  be  found  whereby  the  possibility  of  war  may  be  mini- 
mized and  whereby  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
vast  amount  of  energy  and  money  expended  by  the  nations 
for  armament  may  be  released  for  the  development  rather 
than  for  the  destruction  of  civilization  and  the  human  race." 
A  similar  group,  representing  twenty  women's  colleges,  met 
at  Vassar  on  October  22  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  study 
and  discussion  of  the  disarmament  question. 

CONSOLIDATION   IN   LOUISVILLE 

BY  mutual  agreement  the  executive  boards  of  the  Welfare 
League  and  the  Community  Council  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
have  effected  a  consolidation  of  Louisville's  two  social 
welfare  federations.  The  combination  will  be  known  as  the 
Welfare  League  and  will  be  completed  by  January  i,  1922. 
For  the  past  two  years  Louisville  has  had  two  federations' 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  each  having  a  full-time 
director.  The  Welfare  League  had  for  its  chief  purpose 
the  raising  of  budgets  for  its  thirty-one  member  groups,  while 
the  Community  Council  was  made  up  of  social  agencies  in- 
cluding most  of  the  thirty-one  members  of  the  league  besides 
many  other  organizations.  The  consolidation  comes  as  a 
result  of  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  federations 
that  the  social  problems  of  Louisville  would  be  better  served 
by  having  one  federation  engaged  in  joint  money  raising 
joint  social  service,  central  purchasing,  and  registration 
hrough  the  social  service  exchange.  According  to  plans  now 
being  perfected,  member  organizations  of  the  Community 
Council  not  already  members  of  the  Welfare  League  will 
be  invited  to  become  cooperative  members  of  the  league  but 
not  sharing  m  the  community  chest  feature.  The  various 


functional  committees  of  the  council  will  be  continued  under 
their  present  organization  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
continue  in  its  entirety  the  program  that  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  council. 

ECONOMY  RECONSIDERED 

SINCE  his  appointment  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Health 
the  principal  endeavor  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond  has  been  to 
_  cut  down  expenditure.  In  this  he  has,  according  to  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  sanitarians, 
gone  far  beyond  a  reasonable  program.  In  the  matter  of 
housing,  for  instance,  while  government  subsidies,  actual  and 
promised,  had  the  effect  of  raising  prices  and,  therefore  a 
policy  of  making  haste  more  slowly  had  much  argument  on 
its  side,  the  minister  went  much  further  and  held  up  schemes 
for  which  land  had  already  been  purchased  by  local  authori- 
ties thus  involving  them  in  some  instances  in  great  losses. 
With  one  gesture  he  abolished  practically  all  the  regional 
housing  commissions— whose  duties  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  supervising  construction— for  which  housing  reformers  had 
been  agitating  twenty  years  or  more  when  the  late  minister, 
Dr.  Adison,  established  them  two  years  ago. 

But  public  opinion  became  even  more  seriously  aroused 
when  a  few  months  ago  the  minister  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernment grant  in  support  of  the  supply  of  milk  to  needy  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  to  infants,  undertaken  by  municipalities, 
would  be  cut  from  50  to  5  per  cent.  With  the  government 
subsidy,  the  provision  of  infant  clinics  had  made  enormous 
strides  in  the  last  few  years;  in  place  of  some  four  hundred 
such  institutions  before  the  war  there  are  now  over  two 
thousand ;  and  many  of  them  have  come  to  use  the  supply  of 
milk— either  free  or  at  a  charge  below  cost— as  a  means 
of  attracting  mothers  and  subjecting  them  to  educational 
treatment.  Withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  threatened  therefore 
not  only  to  cut  off  a  very  desirable  form  of  public  relief  but 
also  the  vastly  more  important  educational  influences  linked 
up  with  it.  Protests  from  all  parts  of  England  were  imme- 
diate and,  evidently,  effective;  for  Sir  Alfred  Mond  was 
forced  to  announce  that  the  decision  to  reduce  the  grant  was 
revoked  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  financial  year. 

TIMELY  LOANS 

IN  spite  of  unusual  and  general  financial  disturbance,  the 
number  of  new  charters  issued  by  the  bank  commissioner 

of  Massachusetts  for  credit  unions  last  year  exceeded  the 
total^  for  the  five  previous  years,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the 
state's  credit  unions  has  liquidated  or  was  closed.     A  single 
one  of  these  unions,  that  operated  by  the  telephone  workers, 
has   now   over   five   thousand   members,   and    its   assets,   after 
four   years,    exceed    three   hundred    thousand    dollars.      This 
healthy  development  of  a  form  of  credit  organization  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  as  yet  too  little  understood 
or  appreciated,  is  evidence  that  it  answers  a  very  real  need. 
Already  there  are  slight  variations  in  the  credit  union  laws 
of  the  different  states  which,  while  they  do  not  affect   the 
general   principle,    adapt   it   to   local    conditions.      In    North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  legal  control  is  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  while  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
where  the  membership  is  mainly  industrial,  it  rests  with  the 
commissioners  of  banks.     How  an  efficiently  organized  credit 
union  may  help  in  a  rural  community  is  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  the  Carmel  Credit  Union,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
of  about  $7,500  loaned  in  half  a  year,  nearly  one-third  was 
for   fertilizer,   more   than   a   third   to   hold   cotton   against  a 
sudden  drop  in  price,  and  substantial  amounts  for  feed  and 
food,  livestock  and  milk  trucks.     Another  example,  given  in 
a   pamphlet   by  Roy   F.   Bergengren,   recently  issued   by   the 
•Credit    Union    National    Extension    Bureau,    illustrates    the 
uses  of  an  urban  credit  union : 

The  City  Employes'  Credit  Union  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
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1915  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  then  mayor, 
James  M.  Curley.  In  a  speech  in  1917  he  said: 

"This  investigation  revealed  the  facts  that  city  employes  were 
being  grossly  imposed  upon.  .  .  .  The  situation  among  the  city 
laborers  was  such  that  on  an  average  over  a  hundred  men  lost 
a  half  day's  pay  each  week  in  order  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  money  lenders  to  withdraw  assignments  of  wages 
filed  against  them  with  the  city  treasurer.  In  addition,  these 
men  were  being  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent  a 
year  on  their  loans.  They  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
loan  sharks.  This  condition  happily  no  longer  exists." 

According  to  the  1920  report  of  the  bank  commissioner,  this 
credit  union  now  has  assets  of  $30,892.  It  has  914  members 
and  makes  loans  to  such  of  them  as  require  it  at  8  per  cent  in- 
terest per  annum  and  pays  a  6  per  cent  dividend.  The  condi- 
tion which  formerly  prevailed  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  remedial  and  rehabilitation  loans,  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  to  small  business  men  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home,  one  of  the  newer  loan  purposes  that  are 
gaining  in  popularity  is  the  educational.  College  tuition  fees, 
for  instance,  figure  in  the  accounts  of  the  Carmel  union  men- 
tioned above.  Helping  young  men  and  women  through  tech- 
nical and  normal  schools  or  an  ambitious  wage  earner  to  take 
a  course  in  law  or  science  is  a  credit  operation  which,  though 
not  as  yet  frequent,  shows  a  new  direction  in  which  this 
primarily  economic  movement  tends  to  make  for  social  as  well 
as  individual  welfare. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEMOCRACY 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  de  la 
Democratic  de  France,  the  Christian  social  organiza- 
tion of  which  Marc  Sangnier  is  the  leader,  a  week's 
conference  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  December  to  consider 
the  moral  and  educational  aspects  of  international  coopera- 
tion. The  league  itself  has  recently  formulated  a  new  po- 
litical program  in  which  it  urges  the  need  for  a  league  of  na- 
tions that  shall  be  open  to  membership  by  any  nation,  con- 
sist of  elected  representatives  of  the  peoples  and  not  ap- 
pointees of  governments,  and  control  a  super-national  police 
force.  It  also  demands  the  abolition  of  conscription  and 
simultaneous  disarmament  on  a  large  scale.  The  conference 
is  called  in  the  belief  that  a  profound  modification  of  public 
opinion  in  the  western  world  must  precede  any  really  ef- 
fective international  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Participation  in  the  conference  by  important  Euro- 
pean groups  has  already  been  insured ;  and  the  discussion  will 
relate  in  the  main,  it  is  expected,  to  the  educational  efforts 
in  being  or  proposed  in  the  different  countries  to  combat  im- 
perialim  and  to  supply  emotional  counter-stimuli  to  an  exag- 
gerated nationalism. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  BEET  FIELDS 

THE   rush  seasons  of  the  beet  grower's  year  occur  in 
the  spring  when  the  young  plants  must  be  thinned  out 
before  they  grow  too  large,  and  in  the  fall  when  the 
mature  beets  must  be  pulled  from  the  ground  and  their  tops 
cut  off  before   the  first  severe  frost.      In  spite  of  agitation, 
child  laborers  are  still  doing  this  work  in  the  beet  fields  of 
Colorado,  according  to  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  which 
has  recently  made  a  study  of  the  situation  in  parts  of  two 
counties  in  the  state. 

Some  1,077  children  under  16  years  were  found  employed 
in  beet  work  in  this  section.  Four-fifths  of  the  children 
were  under  14  years  of  age,  over  one-fourth  were  under 
IO  years,  and  a  number  had  not  even  reached  the  age 
of  8.  Seven-tenths  were  the  children  of  contract  laborers 
who  did  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  area  studied.  These 
laborers  live  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  beet  fields,  moving 
to  the  farm  in  the  spring  and  returning  home  after  the 
harvest. 

The  exertions  necessary  in  gathering  the  beets  are  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  growing  children,  it  is  stated,  since 
these  operations  involve  continual  stooping  and  the  lifting 
of  heavy  weights.  As  a  consequence,  70  per  cent  of  the 
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I,OOO  children  examined  showed  postural  deformities  and 
malpositions.  The  effect  of  the  long  hours  of  work,  usually 
9  hours  or  more  a  day,  is  also  injurious. 

The  children  who  work  in  the  beet  fields  are  falling  behind 
likewise  in  the  educational  race.  Over  40  per  cent  of  those 
studied  between  9  and  1 6  were  from  I  to  7  years  behind  in 
their  grades.  Further,  school  records  showed  that  their  pro- 
gress was  25  to  35  per  cent  inferior  to  that  of  the  unemployed 
children  attending  the  same  schools.  This  was  slightly  offset 
by  special  summer  sessions,  held  in  some  of  the  towns  for 
these  children. 

CONTROL   OF   PUBLIC   DISCUSSION 

A  LETTER   of   protest,   signed   by   the  Reverend   John 
Howard  Melish,  Henry  Neumann,  Thomas  L.  Chad- 
bourne,   Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  and  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch.  has  recently  been  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  contending  that  the 
exclusion  by  the  board  of  certain  speakers  from  public  school 
forums  does   not   reflect  American   traditions  of   freedom  of 
opinion.    A  hearing  on  the  subject  is  demanded. 

The  outstanding  incident  which  occasioned  this  letter  con- 
cerned the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  of  the 
Community  Church  of  New  York,  known  throughout  the 
country  for  his  expression  of  liberal  opinions.  Mr.  Holmes, 
engaged  by  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Forum  last  spring  to  make 
an  address  in  one  of  the  Brownsville  public  schools,  was 
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forbidden  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  his  speech  from 
their  platform. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  not  been  the  only  object  of  the  board's 
exclusion  policy.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  February  19,  page 
719.]  Blacklists  drawn  up  by  the  board  naming  the  citizens 
who  may  not  speak  in  the  public  school  forums  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Call,  in  the  offices  of  the  board.  The 
letter,  however,  directs  its  protests,  as  it  says,  not  so  much 
against  the  exclusion  of  particular  persons  as  against  the  board's 
declared  policy,  as  it  is  set  forth  at  the  top  of  the  application 
blanks  for  the  use  of  public  schools  as  meeting  places.  That 
policy  reads: 

Note — Utterances  or  actions  of  a  disloyal  or  seditious  charac- 
ter will  automatically  revoke  this  permit  and  will  disbar  the 
organization  or  association  holding  the  meeting  from  further 
use  of  school  properties. 

The  letter  continues: 

While  this  restriction  looks  patriotic  and  reasonable  on  its 
face,  in  practice  it  works  out  most  unreasonably  and  against 
the  community's  best  interests.  No  definition  of  loyalty  can  be 
applied  except  through  the  personal  judgments  of  administra- 
tive officers,  whose  notions  of  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  often 
1  narrow  and  prejudiced,  inevitably  govern  their  rulings.  .  .  . 
We,  therefore,  urge  upon  you  the  removal  of  this  vague  and 
dangerous  restriction  from  the  applications  for  the  use  of  school 
buildings.  .  .  .  The  board's  practice  of  censoring  speakers  in 
advance  of  their  addresses  seems  to  us  wholly  undefensible.  Free 
discussion  at  a  forum  should  be  trusted  to  furnish  any  needed 
correction  of  what  may  be  considered  disloyal,  or  unpatriotic 
utterances.  The  Board  of  Education  quite  improperly,  it  seems 
to  us,  takes  sides  in  controversial  public  issues  when  it  at- 
tempts to  control  public  discussion  by  the  personal  conception 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  an  administrative  officer. 

THE   SANCTITY   OF   CONTRACT 

THE  tremor  of  revolt  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  who  struck  last  week  in  protest 
against  the  injunction  issued  on  October  i  by  Federal 
Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  enjoining  union  members  and  officials 
from  organizing  the  Williamson  coal  fields,  has  for  the  time 
being  been  calmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  November  5,  staying  that  part  of  the  injunction 
which  deals  with  the  check-off  system,  the  part  most  objection- 
able to  the  miners.  This  action  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
followed  the  request  of  the  union  for  an  immediate  hearing 
on  the  injunction  or  at  least  a  suspensio  of  the  check-off 
provision. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
has  informed  his  men  that  it  will  be  proper  for  them  to  remain 
at  work,  providing  the  "Pittsburgh  Coal  Pioducers  Association 
agrees  to^carry  out  its  contract  in  all  features  including  the 
check-off."  This  association  is  at  the  time  of  writing  dis- 
cussing what  action  it  will  take  on  the  stay  of  the  Chicaeo 
court. 

The  contract,  which  President  Lewis  refers  to  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  miners,  is  the  wage  agreement  signed  in  1919 
with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  under  government 
supervision,  in  which  the  operators  agreed  to  the  check-off 
system.  Judge  Anderson  has  characterized  this  means  of  col- 
lecting funds  as  illegal ;  and  his  keen  eye  detects  in  unioniza- 
tion efforts  a  conspiracy  between  operators  and  men  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  coal  in  the  competitive  West  Virginia  field. 
The  judge's  ruling,  logically,  puts  the  operators  into  the 
position  of  being  caught  between  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
with  the  union  and  the  injunction  provisions.  To  obey  the 
latter  would  be  to  violate  the  former. 

_  When  the  court  hears  the  appeal  of  the  union  from  the 
injunction  on  November  14  two  main  points  will  come  up 
rhere  will  be  considered  the  special  issue  of  the  legality  of 
the  check-off  system,  whose  prohibition  will,  as  the  union 
officials  say,  strike  a  staggering  blow  at  their  organization 
But  more  important  will  be  the  broader  consideration :  Can 
an  injunction  such  as  that  of  Judge  Anderson  supersede  and 
violate  the  sanctity  of  contract? 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTICIPATION 

Wisconsin  is  witnessing  the  success  of  wide,  democratic 
participation  in  movements  of  social  concern,  a  part- 
icipation limited  not  to  the  so-called  socially  minded 
group  but  including  the  rank  and  file  of  its  citizens.    In  many 
states  the  facts  about  rural  life  have  been  taken  directly  to 
the  people  through  farm  bureaus,  county  agents  and  home 
demonstration  agents.     Wisconsin  has  discovered  that  there 
is   no  patent   upon   this   method.      It   is  taking  social   work 
dressed  in  the  homely  terms  of  daily  living  and  aspirations 
to  the  people  themselves. 

Probably  the  largest  district  conference  of  social  work  ever 
held  in  this  country  was  conducted  in  the  little  town  of 
Amery,  Wisconsin,  in  October,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  was  attended  by  781 
registered  delegates  of  whom  584  were  from  out  of  town 
In  all,  59  towns  were  represented.  The  district  comprised 
in  the  conference  was  a  rural  community  of  four  counties 
containing  no  town  with  over  5,000  inhabitants.  Each  of  the 
four  county  groups  organized  the  last  day  and  formed  a 
permanent  county  conference.  One  of  the  counties  expects 
to  select  as  its  immediate  task  the  inauguration  in  its  schools 
the  classification,  care  and  training  of  nervous  and  back- 
ward children.  Another  county  group  decided  to  help  revive 
<ed  Cross  chapter  which  had  become  nearly  defunct  and 
to  raise  funds  for  the  extension  of  parent-teacher  associations. 
Previous  to  the  Amery  conference  a  similar  one  had  been 
held  at  Wisconsin  Rapids,  which  was  attended  by  685  delegates 
from  49  different  towns  in  6  counties.  Groups  representing 
5  out  of  these  6  counties  formed  permanent  organizations. 

ITie  history  of  these  conferences  tells  the  story  of  how  it 
was  done  Two  years  ago,  the  state-wide  conference  of 
social  work  held  at  Madison  was  attended  by  only  215  dele- 
gates. It  was  decided,  however,  that  a  full-time  secretary 
uld  be  employed  and  a  year-round  activity  carried  on.  The 
state  conference  a  year  later  saw  1,200  people  in  attendance 
t  was  then  decided  to  hold  a  district  conference  in  a  rural 
community  of  three  counties.  Advisedly,  a  district  little  in- 
terested in  social  work  was  chosen,  one  which  had  sent  only 
three  delegates  to  the  state-wide  meeting.  Through  systematic 
publicity,  however,  an  attendance  of  456  people  from  39 
different  towns  was  secured. 

In  addition  to  arousing  interest  in  such  district  conferences 
the  state  conference  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  three  important  pieces  of  social  legislation.  The  conference 
is  entirely  supported  by  its  members  and  contributors 


CONSERVATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

PARADOXICAL  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  social  func- 
tions of  the  government  of  the  state  of  New  York  most 
hard  hit  by  the  present  wave  of  "economy"  is  that  of 
conserving  the  natural   resources  of  its  people.     Already  the 
fire  wardens'  salaries  have  been  reduced  so  that  the  men  ex- 
perienced in  this  necessary  work  are  unable  to  give  as  much 
time  to  it  as  before.     The  number  of  game  wardens  has  been 
brought  down  from   131   to  90,  the  work  being  given  over 
in   part   to   the  state   constabulary,    a   plan   which    failed   to 
work  out  satisfactorily  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago;  the 
position  of  the  state  fish  culturist  has  been  abolished  and  a 
practical    man"    employed    to    do    the    work.      This    latter 
economy  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  game  protectors 
were  the  work  of  the  legislature.     Other  changes  are  in  pro- 
cess which  by  many  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  are  looked  upon 
as   deplorable,   not  so   much   because  they  perceptibly   lessen 
present  facilities  for  recreation  in  the  state's  magnificent  for- 
ests, parks  and  inland  waters,  as  because  they  threaten  to  un- 
do a  machinery  for  the  protection  of  wild  life  which  has  been 
built  up  by  years  of  constant  and  anxious  endeavor.     At  na- 
tional  conferences  on   conservation,   the   example  set  by   the 
state  of  New  York  in  this  protective  work  has  often  been 
quoted    in    recent   years   as   a   model    for   many  other  states. 
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Also,  by  intelligent  publicity,  the  state  Conservation  Com- 
mission had  interested  wide  circles  of  people  in  its  operations 
and  brought  about  an  education  of  the  public  in  the  careful 
use  of  its  natural  resources  which  in  itself  tended  to  lessen 
greatly  the  dangers  of  extermination  and  ruthless  exploita- 
tion which,  unchecked,  would  soon  reduce  the  natural  in- 
terest and  beauty  of  the  empire  state  to  the  smallest  pro- 
portions. 

More  especially  during  the  six  years  of  administration 
under  GSorge  D.  Pratt — the  state  conservation  commis- 
ioner  who  was  appointed  by  the  Republican  governor  Charles 
S.  Whitman  and  reappointed  by  the  Democratic  governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  whom  Governor  Miller  failed  to  re- 
appoint  last  spring — has  this  work  of  conservation  as- 
sumed its  generally  admitted  thoroughness  and  effectiveness. 
A  detailed  study  of  what  was  done  to  preserve  and  make 
more  widely  available  the  benefits  of  the.  natural  mineral 
waters  of  Saratoga  Springs  [see  the  SURVEY  for  June  5,  1920] 
dealt  with  only  one  of  the  minor  phases  of  this  far-flung  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Pratt  was  able,  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
commission's  work,  to  gather  around  him  men  of  marked 
ability  in  their  peculiar  fields  and  to  inspire  them  with  real 
enthusiasm  for  their  part  in  the  larger  plan. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  scientific  methods  of  fighting  fire.  Steel  towers 
were  erected  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire  observ- 
ers; and  their  status  and  salaries  were  improved.  The  pro- 
duction of  fish  and  game  in  hatcheries  and  on  farms  was  in- 
creased ;  and  detailed  studies  of  fishing  waters  were  carried 
through  to  find  out  definitely  what  fish  would  be  most  suit- 
able. The  pollution  of  streams  was  fought  along  three  lines: 
a  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  different  impurities  and 
methods  of  obviating  them;  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law; 
and,  perhaps  most  effective,  constant  vigilance  and  helpful 
cooperation  with  persons  and  industries  guilty  of  pollution 
without  quite  knowing  how  to  remedy  the  evil.  Some  of 
the  state's  abandoned  canals  were  most  profitable  converted 
into  fish  hatcheries. 

In  game  preservation,  the  employment  of  game  wardens, 
increasingly  adequate  in  number  and  training  was  the  first 
consideration.  A  game  census  was  the  next  step.  Though 
there  never  was  an  effort  to  "make  a  record"  by  arrests  for 
trivial  offences,  the  impartiality  with  which  the  commission 
went  after  deliberate  offenders,  no  matter  what  their  station 
in  life,  made  a  considerable  and  wholesome  impression.  The 
killing  of  female  deer,  after  a  good  buck  law  had  been  put 
on  the  statute  book,  was  stopped  in  large  measure  by  ef- 
fective methods  of  getting  evidence  against  "sportsmen"  kill- 
ing deer  out  of  season,  using  jacklights,  taking  more  than  the 
legal  limit  and  committing  other  violations.  A  publication, 
Violations  of  the  Conservation  Law  was  started  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  newspapers  of  the  state  so  that  spurious  sports- 
manship might  be  punished  by  public  opprobrium  in  the  home 
community.  Campaigns  were  conducted  against  certain 
predatory  animals  that  destroy  good  game  and  sometimes 
overrun  a  section ;  and  attempts  made  to  bring  back  the  heath 
hen — the  Atlantic  coast  representative  of  the  pinnated  grouse 
or  "prairie  chicken"  of  the  western  states — and  to  restore 
depleted  herds  of  elks. 

Those  citizens  who  seek  the  solitude  of  the  wild  wood- 
lands for  short  periods  of  recreation  were  aided  in  every 
way  by  the  thoughtful  guidance  offered  by  the  commission. 
In  addition  to  publishing  appropriate  literature,  it  registered 
competent  guides  so  that  tourists  could  visit  the  wildest  spots 
with  complete  confidence  as  to  their  safety.  Open  camps 
were  erected  throughout  the  Adirondacks  for  the  convenience 
of  hunter,  hiker  and  fisherman.  Through  illustrated  lectures 
and  moving  pictures  the  delights  awaiting  the  townsmen  in 
the  hills  and  woods,  on  the  lakes  and  the  seashore  were  made 
known  throughout  the  state. 


It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  a  new  administration 
to  destroy  the  value  of  so  much  work  already  accomplished. 
But  in  spite  of  the  public  interest  that  has  been  aroused,  the 
curtailment  of  the  conservation  service  in  so  many  branches, 
including  the  most  important  one  of  forest  protection,  and  a 
breaking  down  of  the  high  standards  maintained  by  the  for- 
mer commissioner  are  feared  by  such  men,  for  instance,  as 
Alexander  Stoddart,  for  twenty  years  editor  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  department  of  the  New  York  Press,  the  Sun,  and  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  writes  to  the  SURVEY: 

On  April  30,  New  York  state  lost  the  services  of  the  most 
efficient  conservation  commissioner  the  empire  state  has  had 
in  a  decade.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Pratt  to  this  office  brought 
a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  fish  and  game,  an  executive  ability 
of  high  order,  independence  of  spirit  and  backbone;  and  his 
wealth  placed  Mr.  Pratt  in  a  position  where  he  could  devote 
his  whole  time  to  work  that  has  always  been  a  hobby  with  him. 

Conservation  is  a  social  service.  It  gives  a  robust,  out-of- 
doors  character  to  the  manhood  of  the  state;  and  these  men, 
numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  have,  through  their 
hundreds  of  organizations  devoted  to  fishing,  hunting  and  the 
outdoors  generally,  developed  the  spirit  of  social  service.  So 
not  only  outdoor  men  and  women  of  New  York,  but  people  inter- 
ested in  conservation  generally,  will  watch  New  York  in  the 
hope  that  the  high  standard  set  will  be  maintained. 

Italians  in  American 
Courts 

IT  is  a  reflection  upon  the  human  mind  the  world  over 
that  an  eminently  unjust  act  such  as  the  sending  of  the 
bomb  to  Ambassador  Herrick's  home  in  Paris  should 
have  brought  into  the  foreground  a  question  of  justice, 
which  demands  the  cool,  considered  attention  of  socially  con- 
scious persons.  The  maniacal  gesture  threatens  to  blur  the 
issues  involved  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  The  SURVEY  has 
told  the  story  of  the  trial  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  radical  labor  men, 
to  the  electric  chair.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  June  25,  page  431.] 
That  strong  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  verdict 
does  not  seem  to  be  questioned.  The  impetuous  demonstrators 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  however,  apparently  know  very 
little  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Their  outbreaks  seem  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  misconception,  namely  that  the  men  were 
to  be  executed  in  short  order,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the 
legal  procedure  assures  the  men  at  least  another  year's  lease 
on  life.  In  any  event  the  dissatisfaction  manifested  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  largely  emotional,  rather  than  reasoned. 
But  the  frank  championing  of  the  cause  of  these  workingmen 
by  liberals  and  social  workers  in  New  England,  who  followed 
the  trial  from  day  to  day  and  have  met  the  protagonists  of 
the  drama,  is  significant.  It  takes  the  matter  out  of  the 
domain  of  "agitation  for  agitation's  sake." 

The  case  has  elements  which  make  it  a  far  more  delicate 
issue  nationally  than  even  the  Mooney  affair.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  circumstance  that  it  involves  the  lives  of  two 
aliens,  and  has  therefore  enlisted — by  the  compelling  force 
of  its  intrinsic  drama — a  large  measure  of  sympathy  and 
certainly  the  profoundest  interest  of  millions  of  foreigners 
in  America.  Not  only  the  Italians,  but  the  Jews,  Slavs, 
Letts  and  others  are  watching  developments  closely  and  com- 
menting freely  upon  the  judicial  processes  of  our  country. 
Newspapers  such  as  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  of  New  York 
and  the  Jewish  Daily  Courier  of  Chicago  devote  a  large 
amount  of  space  to  the  case,  and  the  tone  is  invariably  indig- 
nant as  against  the  judicial  system.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
foreign-language  publications.  The  case  recommends  itself 
peculiarly  to  the  alien.  In  this  it  holds  out  a  grave  responsi- 
bility for  the  American  people,  and  also  a  compensating 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  various  peoples  within  our  bor- 
ders more  closely  together. 

The  immigrant  in  the  United  States  is  still  cut  off  from 
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contact  with  the  native  American  and  American  institutions 
by  a  towering  wall  of  tradition,  modes  of  thought  and  stand- 
ards of  value.  The  problem  of  assimilation  is  largely  a 
problem  of  affecting  a  breach  in  that  wall,  a  channel  for 
"reaching"  the  foreigner.  Whether  our  misconceptions  about 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  are  any  greater  than  theirs 
about  us  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  misunderstanding 
is  rife  on  both  sides  and  will  not  be  dissipated  so  long  as  the 
newcomers  huddle  behind  their  ramparts  and  the  natives 
take  no  interest  in  them  other  than  the  occasional  hurling  of 
a  brickbat  over  the  wall. 

Now  and  then,  under  the  spur  of  some  passionate  economic 
or  racial  interest,  the  foreign  elements  abandon  the  shelter 
and  peer  searchingly,  with  wonder  in  their  eyes,  at  a  people 
among  whom  they  have  cast  their  lot.  Then,  if  ever,  America 
can  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  its  ways  to  the  skeptical 
stranger  in  its  midst.  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  was  such  an 
opportunity.  The  Italians  in  America,  to  whom  we  so  glibly 
attribute  a  disrespect  for  law  and  a  Black  Hand  psychology, 
suddenly  focused  their  attention  upon  an  American  insti- 
tution. A  million  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  courtroom  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  where  two  Italians  sat  in  an  iron 
cage,  under  heavy  guard,  with  twelve  plain  Americans  in 
the  box  and  an  American  judge  at  the  bench.  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  on  trial  for  their  lives.  And  the  American 
judicial  system  was  on  trial  for  its  reputation  among  the 
Italians  in  this  country.  The  two  men  were  found  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree?  What  about  the  system? 

The  Italian  colony  in  San  Francisco,  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  Massachusetts  court,  followed  the  developments  of 
the  trial  as  intently  as  the  North  End  of  Boston.  L'ltalia, 
a  conservative  paper  with  a  wide  circulation  among  the 
Italians  of  the  West  Coast,  wrote  immediately  after  the 
verdict: 

With  the  conviction  of  the  two  Italians,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti, 
another  infamous  judicial  error  is  committed  in  this  country; 
infamous  because  deliberate,  planned,  premeditated,  prepared. 
Two  unfortunates  have  been  condemned  because  they  are 
Italians  and  radicals.  .  .  .  We  have  always  disapproved — almost 
a  priori— of  the  radicalism  which  many  Italians  propagate  in 
America,  because  we  can  neither  admi't  nor  conceive  that  an 
Italian— or  any  foreigner— may  come  here  to  change  the  laws, 
customs  and  institutions  of  this  country.  But  in  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  we  see  another  monstrous  example  of  class  preju- 
dice. .  .  . 

A  newspaper  of  the  same  name  but  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  western  sheet  says  that  the  "unexpected  verdict  has 
roused  a  popular  cry  of  protest  and  indignation.  The  in- 
credible verdict  is  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  race  prejudice." 
Coming  East  again,  we  find  the  Bolletino  della  Sera,  a  Re- 
publican ItaHan  daily  in  New  York,  asserting  heatedly  that 
the  verdict  "in  the  opinion  of  everybody  constitutes  a  worse 
crime  than  that  charged  against  the  two  Italians,  because 
consummated  in  cold  blood." 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  but  with  the  effect  of  the  verdict  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  big  foreign  population  in  America  toward 
the  country  and  its  laws.  Factional  differences  are  so  strong 
among  the  Latins  that  to  find  them  united  on  any  issue  is  in 
itself  a  phenomenon  that  challenges  attention.  The  mere 
sending  of  two  countrymen  to  the  electric  chair  cannot  have 
roused  this  body  of  immigrants:  Too  many  of  their  country- 
men, together  with  other  nationals  and  Americans,  have  gone 
to  the  gallows  and  to  the  chair  without  a  voice  being  raised 
in  their  behalf  to  make  this  explanation  plausible.  Nor  is  it 
because  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  prominent  in  Italian- 
American  life.  They  were  not.  Unlike  Ettor  and  Giovan- 
nitti  in  1912  these  two  are  ordinary  workingmen,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  local  notoriety  as  a  result  of  their  co- 
operation in  various  New  England  labor  struggles. 

The  agitation  for  the  two  men  carried  on  by.  their  friends 
is  doubtless  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  interest 

evinced,  but  it  does  not  explain  it  all.     The  charge  of  class 


and  race  prejudice  as  responsible  for  the  conviction  is  based 
upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  leading  back  to  the  very 
genesis  of  the  trouble.  Elements  other  than  those  bearing 
on  the  facts  of  the  hold-ups  and  murders  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  case.  Both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense 
have  contributed  strands  to  the  weaving. 

When  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  arrested,  on  May  5,  1920, 
during  the  anti-red  drive  of  Attorney  General  Palmer,  they 
were  grilled  mercilessly  as  to  their  ideas,  their  opinions  of 
government  and  kindred  subjects.  Not  until  two  days  later 
did  they^  realize  that  a  charge  graver  than  that  of  "suspicious 
radicals"  was  placed  against  them.  Scores  of  people  came 
to  the  jail  to  look  at  them.  Feeling  ran  high  at  the  time, 
because  the  South  Braintree  murder  was  only  one  of  a  long 
chain  of  crimes.  The  public  was  straining  for  a  revenge. 
Impulsively  some  said,  "Sure,  that's  them— dirty  foreigners." 
A  fe\v_  stuck  to  the  story  at  the  trial.  Others  admitted  that 
they  did  not  really  know.  At  any  rate,  the  public  was  ready 
to  fix  blame  on  half-likely  persons,  and  to  believe  fantastic 
stories. 

In  Italy  at  this  time  there  was  much  talk  of  revolution. 
The  arrested  men  were  locally  notorious  agitators.  The  tale 
was  spread  that  they  and  their  friends  had  robbed  in  order 
to  finance  the  Italian  revolution.  .  .  .  Whoever  the  author 
of^  the  malicious  story,  "revolutionary"  considerations  were 
injected  into  the  case,  and  the  public  began  to  line  up  for  or 
against  the  men  not  as  regards  probability  of  guilt  but  in 
accordance  with  their  sympathy  or  antipathy  for  radicals  and 
their  notions.  The  presumption  of  guilt  was  a  general,  almost 
tangible  thing.  To  choose  a  jury  free  from  pre-conceptions 
was  a  task  outside  the  confines  of  the  possible. 

Vanzetti  had  a  preliminary  trial  on  another  charge,  that 
of  the  attempted  hold-up  in  Bridgewater.  A  score  of  wit- 
nesses from  Plymouth  came  into  court  and  insisted  that  they 
had  bought  eels  from  him  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  when 
he  was  accused  of  having  been  in  Bridgewater.  A  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  and  a  fifteen-year  sentence  imposed 
by  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  the  same  man  who  later  presided 
at  the  murder  trial.  Then  the  report  was  widely  circulated 
and  given  credence  by  the  Italians  that  the  jury  had  dis- 
regarded the  copious  alibi  because  the  witnesses  were  "wops" 
and  as  such  would  "stick  together."  Thus  the  race  issue  was 
injected,  and  thereafter  could  not  be  ejected. 

Both  the  race  and  the  class  questions  grew,  as  the  story 
of  the  case  grew.  The  seven  weeks'  murder  trial  in  Dedham 
unfortunately  gave  new  impetus  to  the  charges  of  prejudice. 
For  one  thing,  a  highly  unfavorable  atmosphere  was  created 
by  the  presence  of  heavy  guards.  The  Defense  Committee 
stresses  this  objection  strongly  in  a  statement  issued  soon  after 
the  trial.  Other  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a  "rescue." 
These  precautions  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  sincere  fear 
of  attack.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  extraordinary  police 
protection,  the  four  officers  stationed  at  the  cage  in  which  the 
defendants  sat,  the  way  in  which  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were 
led  through  the  streets  each  day,  manacled  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  guard,  the  searching  of  spectators,  jibed 

perfectly   with    the   monstrous   libel    on   the    Italian    race 

namely,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  terrorist  in  its  character 
—a  libel  especially  strong  in  New  England.  It  roused  the 
ire  of  Italian  observers.  In  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
told  a  score  of  times  by  Italians  that  "people  of  their  race 
stand  no  chance  in  the  American  court." 

Whether  the  ^  accusations  against  the  Massachusetts  court 
are  real  or  fancied,  it  cannot  afford  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
reputation,  to  let  it  persist.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is 
being  pressed  by  the  defense.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  too 
fair,  the  motion  ought  to  be  granted.  An  execution  of  the 
sentence  while  the  doubts  of  guilt  are  widespread  would  do 
more  damage  in  the  efforts  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  together,  than  years  of  work  could  repair. 

EUGENE  LYONS. 
Sacco-Vanzetti  Defense  Committee. 
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The  Family  Extra- Wage 
in  France 

Paris,  October  8. 

ON  the  whole,  France  is  one  of  the  countries  enjoying 
since  the  war  the  greatest  industrial  and  social  quiet. 
To  obtain  this  result  she  has  not  been  inactive.  Her 
peculiar  endeavor  has  been  to  set  in  motion  a  social 
force,  which  is  properly  French,  and  which  her  thinkers  have 
pointed  out  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  solidarity.  France, 
who  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  war,  must  practice  the 
mutual  help  of  all  to  all,  because  all  have  to  face  the  same 
perils,  to  endure  the  same  handicaps  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
same  work  of  reconstruction.  The  most  pressing  need  is  to 
restore  the  population  of  France,  which  is  terribly  diminished. 

The  supremacy  of  this  feeling  of  solidarity  and  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  problem  of  the  birthrate  have  brought  about 
a  very  significant  and  generous  social  innovation  known  as 
le  sursalaire  familial  (the  family  extra- wage).  It  is  this 
institution  which  I  wish  to  describe  here. 

France  remained  after  the  war  under  the  crushing  sense  of 
the  tremendous  loss  in  human  capital  which  she  had  under- 
gone. She  more  than  ever  felt  inclined  to  worship  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  as  the  primary  wants  of  food  and  clothing 
assumed  unwonted,  and  as  it  seemed  paradoxical,  importance, 
so  the  basic  fact  of  life,  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  midst  of 
former  intellectual  preoccupations  or  economic  ambitions,  rose 
with  all  -its  solemn  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
French  discovered  for  themselves  what  Ruskin,  sixty  years 
before,  had  viewed  in  a  flash  of  poetical  and  moral  intuition: 
"It  is  not  gold  or  precious  stones  that  make  the  wealth  of  a 
nation ;  it  is  the  number  of  healthy,  pure  and  eager  sons  and 
daughters  that  she  owns  and  has  brought  up  in  the  respect  of 
the  public  good."  France  needs  a  great  many  strong,  intelli- 
gent and  well-meaning  sons  and  daughters  to  replenish  the 
country  with  new  material  resources,  in  compensation  for  all 
those  that  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  with  new  intellectual 
and  spiritual  riches,  to  maintain  her  station  among  the  civil- 
ized peoples  of  the  earth.  Many  excellent  things  had  been 
written,  before  the  war,  on  the  necessity  of  raising  the  birth 
rate.  Today  the  arguments  that  formerly  were  abstractedly 
listened  to  reach  all  hearts.  This  is  no  longer  an  academic 
theme  for  commencement  speeches;  it  has  become  a  vital 
issue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  rise  of  prices  and  the  problem 
of  wages  caused  a  new  economic  danger  to  loom  large  on  the 
horizon.  How  was  the  improverished  country,  loaded  with 
so  many  burdens  and  in  such  need  of  husbanding  her  resources, 
to  enter  the  race  for  high  wages — an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
workmen  were  to  be  granted  the  reward  due  to  their  patriotic 
devotion — and  yet  keep  clear  of  the  maelstrom  of  ever  ascend- 
ing prices?  An  unlimited  increase  of  wages  foreboded  a 
double  peril — the  economic  peril  of  an  incalculable  rise  of 
costs,  which  would  make  living  ever  dearer,  and  the  moral 
peril  of  letting  the  workman  believe  that  he  could  always 
claim  a  larger  remuneration,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  and  the  consequences  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Although  agreeing  with  the  American  doctrine  that  good 
results  can  be  attained  only  by  appealing  to  the  individual 
motives  of  action,  the  French  reformers  would  give  its  due 
to  the  social,  or  more  exactly  the  "solidarist,"  point  of  view. 
Was  the  individual  workman  alone  to  be  considered  ?  Did 
not  the  man  who  had  already  reached  middle  age,  being  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  a  family,  bear  burdens  and  render  ser- 
vices of  social  and  national  value  which  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  the  light  of  country- wide  interests  and  the 
natural  bonds  between  generations?  However  necessary  it 
was  to  reward  individual  merit,  was  it  not  as  binding  to 


recompense  services  from  which  the  whole  nation  profited  and 
future  generations  were  to  reap  benefit? 

Th«  true  wealth  of  a  nation,  especially  after  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  France  has  borne,  lies  in  her  producers,  in  the  en- 
couragement, material  and  moral,  given  to  parents  to  rear 
children  and  in  the  possibility  secured  to  them  to  bring  the 
children  up  in  bodily  strength  and  mental  sanity.  French 
employers  have  realized  this  truth  and  felt  the  obligation 
which,  on  this  account,  devolved  upon  them  as  owners  of 
capital  and  members  of  the  leading  class.  When  the  demand 
for  higher  wages  reached  such  a  level  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  providing  the  working  class  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  of  adding  wherewith  to  embellish  every-day  exist- 
ence and  to  procure  some  luxury,  the  employers,  measuring 
what  the  consequences  would  be  on  the  cost  of  living  and  on 
the  already  intolerable  burden  imposed  on  the  middle  classes, 
said  in  substance: 

"We  are  willing  to  raise  the  wages  in  a  small  propor- 
tion for  bachelors,  in  a  larger  proportion  for  married  men 
with  one  or  two  children,  in  a  very  large  proportion  for  the 
fathers  of  large  families.  You  claim  that  the  price  of  bread 
has  risen.  It  is  true.  But  the  charge  is  not  the  same  for  the 
man  who  has  only  to  provide  for  himself,  and  for  the  man 
who  has  to  fill  four  or  five  or  nine  hungry  mouths  besides  his 
own.  And  this  father  of  a  large  family  incurs  heavy  expenses 
whenever  a  new  child  is  born ;  and  he  has  also  to  clothe  and 
educate  his  children,  now  and  then  to  please  them  with  a 
pretty  toy,  and  to  pay  for  the  doctor  in  case  of  sickness. 
Therefore  it  is  just  that,  all  things  being  equal,  we  should 
give  more  to  the  father  of  a  family." 

The  reform  was  not  accepted  without  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  unions.  Although  they  had  extolled  "class- 
solidarity"  when  it  was  a  question  of  enlisting  all  workmen 
under  the  banner  of  organized  labor,  they  were  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  individual  advantages  to  the  solidarity  of  the  nation. 
They  had  already  some  distrust  of  married  men  and  fathers 
of  families  who  were  less  eager  to  go  on  strike,  more  attached 
to  their  jobs  and  to  the  plant ;  now  would  there  not  be  a  gulf 
between  those  who  received  the  extra-wage  and  the  others? 

Those  objections  were  not  groundless  from  the  point  of 
view  of  class  struggle.  But  was  it  fair  to  push  class  struggle 
to  the  fore  after  the  decided  and  significant  steps  which  em- 
ployers had  taken  to  meet  the  demands  of  workers,  and  in 
the  face  of  favorable  public  opinion  for  the  claims  of  labor 
and  the  constant  intervention  of  legislation  in  their  behalf? 
Another  objection  was  of  more  value:  but  the  employers  im- 
mediately took  resolutions  to  wipe  away  the  foundations  on 
which  it  was  built.  Considering  that  a  married  man  and 
especially  the  father  of  a  large  family  would  cost  much  more 
than  a  bachelor,  would  not  some  employers  (in  spite  of  the 
humane  professions  of  the  progressive  group),  manage  by  sur- 
reptitious means  to  get  rid  of  the  more  expensive  employes, 
so  that  in  the  long  run  the  so-called  liberal  measure  would 
have  served  to  keep  the  wages  low  and  would  not  even  bene- 
fit those  whom  it  promised  to  stand  by? 

To  ward  off  this  danger,  the  employers  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity that  the  new  spirit  of  association,  developed  during  the 
war,  gave  them,  to  act  jointly.  In  almost  every  region  com- 
bines were  formed  not  only  in  one  industry  but  in  all  indus- 
tries with  a  view  to  pooling  together  funds  wherewith  to  pay 
the  family  extra-wage.  P^ach  manufacturer  is  taxed,  on  his 
whole  payroll,  a  contribution,  the  rate  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  association.  The  extra-wage  is 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  himself  to  the  men  entitled  to  it,  so 
that  the  contribution  may  keep  its  personal  character;  but,  as 
the  case  stands,  he  refunds  or  is  refunded  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  payment  to  his  workmen  and  the  amount  of 
his  indebtedness  to  the  association.  In  this  manner,  none  can 
be  tempted  to  discriminate  between  bachelors  and  fathers  of 
families,  the  extra-wage  is  guaranteed  by  the  bulk  of  th?  em- 
ployers of  the  region,  and  yet  the  individual  employer  appears, 
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as  is  just,  in  the  eyes  of  his  employes,  as  the  initiator  of  a 
moral  and  social  act  of  solidarity,  which  transcends  the  mo- 
tives of  selfish  interest. 

When  the  measure  was  first  put  into  application,  in  the 
region  of  Grenoble  (where  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
ligious faith,  which  has  widened  since  into  a  sense  of  hu- 
mane obligation  and  national  solidarity),  the  contribution  was 
comparatively  small.  It  has  extended  since  to  all  the  great 
industrial  regions,  including  Paris,  and  has  been  raised  to 
figures  that  (considering  the  size  of  a  French  family  budget) 
may  be  styled  large.  The  new  advantages  secured  to  French 
workmen  with  family  charges — irrespective  of  their  station, 
rate  of  pay,  premium  or  bonus — stand  generally  as  follows  : 

1.  An  indemnity  of  200  francs  at  the  birth  of  a  child. 

2.  A  suckling  indemnity  to  the  wife  of  100  francs  a  month 
during  the  first  year. 

3.  An   indemnity   of   3   francs   a   day   for   each   child    under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

For  the  Paris  district,  the  results  published  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1920  announce  that  39,266  families  received  the 
allowances;  62,176  children  were  benefited,  and  the  total  sum 
paid  was  4,115,014  francs.  For  the  whole  of  France,  for 
the  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  allowances  will  be 
1,000,000,000  francs. 

The  movement  is  in  full  action  today  It  could  not  reach 
its  present  extent  and  importance,  follow  such  an  accelerated 
rate  of  progression,  conquer  the  resistance  of  the  trade  unions 
and  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  so  many  employers,  without  be- 
ing backed  by  a  strong  national  spirit,  an  earnest  resolution 
on  the  part  of  all  to  do  their  best  for  the  reconstruction  of 
France,  and  a  willingness  to  keep  alive  after  the  war  the 
powerful  motive  of  union  sacree  which  had  saved  the  nation. 

CHARLES  CESTRE. 

Thirsty  Babies 

FOR  five  days  New  York  city  has  been  crying  for  its 
bottle.  While  the  strike  of  twelve  thousand  milk- 
men on  the  first  day  cut  milk  deliveries  in  New  York 
and  its  environs  down  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
normal,  every  householder  and  institution  in  the  city  was 
forced  to  fall  to  and  think  of  some  substitute  or  some  way 
of  procuring  this  essential  commodity.  Their  efforts  were 
aided  and  the  milk  situation  finally  relieved,  largely  through 
the  success  of  the  large  companies  in  employing  non-union 
men  to  drive  their  wagons.  During  the  strike  period  New 
York  citizens  worked  with  characteristic  energy  and  cheer- 
fulness to  meet  the  situation  which  threatened  to  bring 
special  hardships  to  mothers,  children  and  invalids.  This 
spirit  was  well  expressed  by  one  foreign  woman,  who,  when 
asked  what  she  did  for  her  baby  now  that  the  daily  quart 
milk  bottle  no  longer  appeared  on  her  doorstep,  said :  "What 
I  do?  What  I  do?  Why,  I  do  the  best  I  can."  And  this 
•was  the  prevailing  spirit,  even  if  the  best  was,  'at  times, 
no  better  than  tea  or  coffee,  as  a  substitute  for  cow's  milk  for 
the  baby. 

The  great  majority  of  New  York  citizens,  however,  soon 
learned  that  the  doors  of  the  company  stables  and  delivery 
platforms  were  open  to  them  and  that  they  could  there 
make  retail  purchases  of  bottled  milk.  Before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  long  cues  of  men  and  women,  furnished 
often  with  net  bags  or  valises,  and  as  often  carrying  warm 
bundles  of  milk-consuming  offspring,  or  accompanied  by 
youngsters  in  carriages  enjoying  the  early  morning  air, 
would  form  before  the  closed  doors  of  the  delivery  stable. 
At  six  these  doors  would  swing  open  revealing  the  shadowy 
damp  depths  of  the  stable,  filled  with  white  milk  wagons, 
mere  ghostly  apparitions  of  the  busy  harnessed  vehicles  which 
usually  rattle  over  the  early  morning  streets.  In  these 
cellar-like  halls  temporary  milk  booths  were  established. 
Each  grade  of  milk  had  its  separate  counter;  and  at  the 


door,  girls  from  the  company's  main  offices  stood,  taking  in 
the  cash  as  the  people  departed,  often  laden  with  six  or 
seven  bottles.  Milk  in  these  company  warehouses  sold  at 
the  regular  market  price;  but  it  was  customary  to  question 
the  purchaser  as  to  the  number  in  his  family  and  the  ages 
of  his  children.  If  the  supply  were  short,  the  youngest 
babies  were  "served  first."  For  twelve  hours  the  doors  of 
these  delivery  stables  stood  open,  and  the  evening  cue 
equalled  the  one  of  the  morning. 

Although  little  milk  was  sold  in  the  small  local  stores 
of  the  large  companies,  many  groceries,  restaurants  and 
bakeries  received  milk  suffcient  for  their  needs,  either 
through  deliveries  made  by  police  protected  strike  breakers, 
or  by  hiring  trucks  temporarily  and  procuring  their  own 
supplies  at  the  receiving  stations  of  the  companies.  This 
plan  naturally  resulted  in  some  street  fights  and  small  riots, 
as  the  strikers  were  determined  that  non-union  men  should 
not  usurp  their  places.  Some  men  were  "beaten  up,"  some 
milk  was  dragged  from  the  trucks  and  spilled  in  the  gut- 
ters, as  a  result  of  these  disturbances,  and  some  arrests  were 
made. 

The  sale  of  canned  milks,  condensed,  evaporated  and  the 
like,  doubled,  perhaps  quadrupled,  during  the  strike  period. 
These  substitutes  for  fresh  milk  were  used  almost  entirely 
by  adults.  The  New  York  populace  is  educated  to  the  use 
of  an  excellent  quality  of  milk  for  its  children.  In  even  the 
poorest  districts  certified  milk  at  twety-eight  cents  a  quart 
and  Grade  A  at  eighteen  cents  a  quart  are  largely  used; 
and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  mothers  hesitate  to  give 
their  infants  loose  milk  or  evaporated  milk.  Merchants  in 
the  canned  milk  trade,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation to  press  their  goods  on  the  public.  Demonstrators  were 
placed  in  many  stores  to  advertis?  the  advantages  of  some 
particular  product. 

Large  institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums, 
after  the  first  day  of  the  strike  suffered  very  little  from 
shortage  of  milk  supplies.  In  most  cases  they  hired  trucks 
to  convey  their  needs  in  this  line  from  the  receiving  stations. 
In  the  Lying  In  Hospital  of  New  York  infants  whose 
mothers  could  not  feed  them  at  the  breast,  because  they 
were  not  getting  their  daily  milk  supply,  were  fed  tempor- 
arily on  sugar  of  milk  and  infants'  food. 

The  factor  which  saved  the  day  for  the  milk  distributors 
and  for  the  public  during  the  past  week  was  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  It  was  not  diffcult  for  the  companies  to 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  their  drivers  with  men  who  had  been 
eagerly  seeking  employment  for  many  weeks. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  seems  probable  that  the 
strike  is  broken.  The  companies  claim  a  75  per  cent  renewal 
of  deliveries  with  non-union  men  on  their  wagons.  The 
health  commissioner  of  the  city  has  stated  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  is  satisfactory,  that  the  danger  point  to  the  health 
of  the  community  has  been  passed,  and  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  the  city  to  interfere  immediately.  The  Milk  Conference 
Board  in  breaking  the  strike,  has  instituted  the  open  shop. 
It  is  refusing  to  deal  with  the  union  in  the  future  and  will 
rehire  its  former  employes  only  as  individuals.  The  slender 
power  of  the  union  now  lies  with  the  hundred  or  more  de- 
jected independents  who  signed  an  agreement  01  union  terms 
before  the  strike.  Members  of  the  rank  and  file,  many  of 
whom  claim  to  have  voted  for  the  strike  only  at  the  urgent 
persuasion  of  the  union  leaders,  feel  that  they  have  been  un- 
wisely forced  into  their  present  situation.  They  face  the 
desperate  choice  of  "scabbing"  on  the  union  or  of  going  through 
a  long  period  of  unemployment.  The  public,  in  the  meanwhile, 
divided  unequally  between  those  who  have  made  shift  to  go  out 
and  get  their  own  milk,  and  those  who  have  stoically  denied 
themselves  and  their  children  milk  because  they  would  not 
"break"  on  union  men,  have  tided  over  the  situation  with  less 
complaining,  perhaps  with  less  suffering,  than  the  newspapers 
have  led  their  readers  to  believe.  .  MARY  SENIOR. 


Glue- Aspects  in  Social  Case  Work 

By  Ada  E.  Shejjield 


IN  case  work,  or  work  with  individuals,  social  prob- 
lems are  becoming  an  integral  part  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  developing  science  of  the  socialized  personality, 
that  is,  of  personality  conceived  as  a  center  of  inter- 
penetrating social  forces.  The  possibility  of  gradually  build- 
ing up  such  a  science  systematically  and  of  applying  it  prac- 
tically in  the  complex  associational  life  of  the  modern  world 
is  receiving  recognition  from  one  after  another  important 
spokesman  in  related  social  fields.  Beginning  with  Mill, 
who  noted  "the  progress  of  this  important  but  most  imper- 
fect science,"  a  succession  of  students,  increasing  rapidly  with- 
in the  last  decade,  has  been  taking  methodical  steps  to  bring 
mental  science  to  bear  upon  significant  modes  of  behavior. 

Alexander  Shand  introduces  the  development  of  his  theory 
of  the  sentiments  by  observing  that  although  "such  know- 
ledge of  character  as  we  possess  is  ...  inexact  and  mingled 
with  prejudice  and  error,  yet  if  it  were  science,  it  would  be 
organized,  and  the  error  would  be  removed ;"  and  that  "even 
if  we  could  not  make  an  exact  science,  we  might  find  some 
method  by  which  the  degree  of  inexactness  and  error  could 
be  progressively  diminished."  The  special  field  of  such  in- 
vestigation is  delimited  by  McDougall  as  being  that  of  "the 
mental  forces,  the  sources  of  energy,  which  set  the  ends  and 
sustain  the  course  of  all  human  activity — of  which  forces 
the  intellectual  processes  are  but  the  servants,  instruments, 
or  means."  These  forces,  he  says,  "must  be  clearly  defined 
and  [their]  history  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual  made 
clear  before  the  social  sciences  can  build  upon  a  firm  psycholog- 
ical foundation."  Again,  Graham  Wallas,  after  pointing 
out  in  his  Great  Society  that  a  looseness  of  thought  and 
language  incompatible  with  science  has  heretofore  been  taken 
for  granted  on  the  subject  of  human  nature,  devotes  that  book 
and  its  sequel,  Our  Social  Heritage,  to  essays  on  a  scientific 
method  for  social  studies.  That  the  scientific  interest  in 
human  nature  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war  ap- 
pears in  a  growing  literature.  Besides  the  work  of  Dewey, 
Hocking,  Trotter,  and  others,  advancing  the  subject,  two 
recent  books — Stewart  Paton's  Human  Behavior  and  Irwin 
Edman's  Human  Traits — show  in  their  very  titles  these 
authors'  faith  in  a  "science  of  personality."  Dr.  Paton  opens 
his  book  with  the  remark  that  "the  growing  interest  in  the 
study  of  human  behavior  is  a  distinctive  and  hopeful  charac- 
teristic of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  while  Dr.  Edman's  vol- 
ume has  an  especial  significance  as  being  the  textbook  in  a  new 
course  at  Columbia  University — a  course  required  of  all 
freshmen.  In  the  introduction  to  this  book  one  reads  that 
"if  man  is  ever  to  attain  the  happiness  and  rationality  of 
which  philosophers  and  reformers  have  continually  been 
dreaming,  there  must  also  be  an  understanding  of  the  laws 
which  govern  man  himself,  laws  quite  as  constant  as  those 
of  physics  and  chemistry."  When  the  investigation  of  such 
laws  has  become  the  subject  matter  of  a  required  course  in 
a  leading  university,  should  not  social  case  workers,  practi- 
tioners whose  skill  depends  upon  an  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  characteristic  difficulties,  stop  to  ask  what 
is  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  this  growing  science? 

Practical  workers  will  ask  first  whether  the  pioneers  cited 
have  really  sketched  out  a  trustworthy  conception  and  ra- 
tionale of  their  task.  In  answer  we  find  at  least  the  fore- 
shadowing of  an  agreed  rationale  of  analysis  in  dealing  with 
personality.  This  analysis  falls  naturally  into  two  main 
divisions:  the  individual's  biological  endowment,  and  the  re- 
lationships which  show  the  interplay  between  this  native  en- 
dowment and  his  social  milieu  in  its  various  groupings.  The 


first  division  would  cover  the  individual's  heredity,  his  phy- 
sical and  his  mental  make-up;  the  second  would  include  his 
relation  with  his  family  and  their  neighborhood  setting,  his 
sexual  life,  his  relation  with  employer  and  fellow  employes, 
his  recreational  opportunities  and  choices,  his  church  rela- 
tion, and  his  response  to  the  efforts  of  rehabilitating  agencies 
public  or  private.  Other  group  associations  he  might  have 
also,  but  these  are  the  ones  about  which  social  case  workers 
most  commonly  get  information. 

The  first  of  these  two  divisions  is  self-explanatory,  and 
would  probably  be  accepted  without  question.  It  gives  the 
part  of  the  case  histories  which  has  been  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized by  specialists  in  eugenics,  medicine,  and  psychiatry. 
The  second  division,  the  one  analyzing  the  specifically  social 
facts,  calls  for  explanation. 

The  proposal  that  these  social  facts  should  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  relational  groupings  is  based  on  a  new  concep- 
tion of  personality.  The  writers  just  quoted  agree  in  finding 
the  ultimate  units  for  social  analysis  not  in  persons  but  in 
sentiments.  Personalities,  in  fact,  are  highly  composite  en- 
tities, each  being  a  constellation  of  more  or  less  developed 
sentiments  integrated  into  an  organic  system.  And  since 
the  sentiments  are  all  threaded  upon  relationships  between 
the  self  and  environing  selves,  institutions,  and  ideas,  the 
personality  is  a  web-like  creation  of  a  self  interacting  with 
other  selves.  As  this  idea  gains  ground  we  shall  talk  less  of 
the  individual  as  a  solid  and  self-contained  unit,  moving 
and  acting  in  an  environment  of  other  solid  and  self-contained 
units,  all  mutually  distinct  and  external.  We  shall  talk 
more  of  defining  relationships,  of  motivations  among  lives 
that  interpenetrate.  This  idea  is  in  Dr.  William  White's 
mind  when  he  writes,  in  Mechanics  of  Character  Formation, 
"the  interplay  of  forces  between  the  individual  and  the  en- 
vironment is  constant  and  never-ending.  .  .  .  The  individual 
then  becomes  not  a  something  apart  from  the  environment 
and  therefore  apart  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  a  place  where  innumerable  forces  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing concentrated.  In  that  sense  the  individual  is  only  a  trans- 
mitter and  transmuter  of  energy  while  the  terms  individual 
and  environment  are  only  two  extremes  of  the  relationship." 

If  this  is  true,  then  what  we  ordinarily  think  of  as  the 
personality  of  a  client  appears  and  is  developed  in  the  inter- 
play of  character  forces  between  himself  and  others  first  in 
one  and  then  in  another  of  the  various  groups  of  people  which 
help  to  create  and  enrich  his  social  life,  each  relationship 
giving  scope  and  stimulus  to  some  special  aspect  of  his  nature. 
As  Miss  Follett  says,  in  The  New  State,  "the  individual  .  .  . 
enters  with  one  function  into  a  certain  group  of  people  this 
morning  and  with  another  function  into  another  group  this 
afternoon."  It  is  within  these  various  groupings  that  a 
man's  values  in  life  take  shape.  The  things  he  prizes,  his 
guiding  sentiments  of  love,  of  family  dignity,  of  ambition, 
of  religion,  of  friendship,  of  citizenship — sentiments  which 
"integrate"  and  give  purpose  to  his  life — are  all  formed  by 
the  joint  activity  of  his  mind  with  other  minds,  organized  into 
circles  that  conserve  and  reinforce  those  values.  The  part 
that  social  opportunity  plays  in  developing  the  personality 
is  dwelt  on  by  Dewey  and  Tufts.  "Narrow  and  meager 
social  life,"  they  say,  "means  little  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  without  which  character  is  both 
immature  and  fossilized."  And  Dr.  Cooley  designates  the 
family,  the  play-group,  and  the  neighborhood  as  being  groups 
that  are  primary  in  forming  the  social  nature  and  ideals. 

A  further  step  in  the  analysis  of  personality  seems  estab- 
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lished  in  the  thought  of  these  writers.  The  relationships 
radiating  from  the  self  may  reach  to  any  of  three  distinct 
levels  of  interest:  the  level  of  other  persons,  the  level  of 
institutions,  and  the  level  of  ideas.  Within  each  field  of  re- 
lationship— that  of  sex,  of  occupation,  of  recreation,  etc. — 
the  level  actually  spanned  by  the  web  of  sentiment  depends 
on  the  vividness  with  which  the  personality  has  realized  the 
potential  values  in  that  field.  One  girl,  for  instance,  will 
grasp  in  the  field  of  religion  only  her  relation  to  worshipping 
neighbors  and  the  officiating  priests;  a  second  will  have  a 
definite  and  vital  sense  of  her  church  as  an  institution ;  more 
rarely  a  third  will  rise  to  the  ideas  of  mystic  experience  by 
which  religion  can  be  reflectively  defined.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme may  occur — in  cases  of  arrested  development  or  mental 
disorder — sentiments  so  unintegrated  as  to  fall  at  a  sub-per- 
sonal level,  attaining  to  no  socializing  function. 

The  Case  Worker's  Opportunity 

In  two  respects  social  case  workers  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  further  the  scientific  application   of  this  formula. 
First,  their  efforts  to  rehabilitate  persons  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  out  of   adjustment  with  their  surroundings 
bring  them   into   an    intimate   knowledge  of   the    trials   and 
struggles   of  these  persons  with   their  families,   their  work, 
their  companions,   extending  over   a  considerable  period   of 
time — over  months  or  even  years.     Second,  they  are  dealing 
with  difficulties  or  maladjustments  which  in  some  degree  are 
universal.    Their  cases  are  merely  conspicuous  or  exaggerated 
instances  of  failure  in  personal  adaptation  or  in  social  mach- 
inery— the  same  in   kind  as  those  which  we  all  experience. 
From  one  point  of  view  they  may  be  thought  of  as  represent- 
ing society's  analysis  of  its  own  maladaptations.    Elements  in 
the  interplay  of  character  which  everywhere  make  suffering, 
but   which   go    unnoticed,    hitches    in    the   social    machinery 
which  everywhere  bring  a  waste  of  human  energy  but  which 
when    slight    may    continue    indefinitely    unheeded,     reveal 
themselves  for  what  they  are  in  maladjustments  so  pronounc- 
ed  that  clients  must   turn   to   social   workers  for  help.     As 
normal  psychology  has  profited  from  the  study  of  dissociated 
and  exaggerated  pathological  mental  states,  so  may  not  sociol- 
ogy  profit    from   the   study   of    aberrations   and    failures   in 
social  adjustment?  The  problems  involved  in  illegitimacy,  for 
instance,  are  a  case  in  point.     Standards  being  what  they  are, 
practically  every   instance  of   unmarried   motherhood   repre- 
sents some  serious  shortcoming  in  a  girl's  early  home  life,  and 
something  abortive  in  her  instinctive  promptings  to  start  an- 
other family.     It  is  often  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  recrea- 
tional impoverishment  among  working-people,  and  frequently 
goes  along  with  vocational  misfitness.     Yet  any  one  of  these 
ills  can  be  found  separately  in  all  -walks  of  life,  among  all 
grades   of   people.      Respectable   families  make   serious   mis- 
takes in  rearing  their  young;  girls  and  women  of  unimpeach- 
able virtue  may  meet  with  unhappiness  in  their  sex  life;  a 
sigh  over  their  early  vocational  misplacement  rises  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  middle-aged.    For  this  reason  I  ven- 
ture to  claim  that  the  analysis  of  cases  of  unmarried  mothers, 
of   deserted    wives   or   widows,    of   delinquent    or   neglected 
children,   and  a  reflective  comparison  between  such  analyses 
could  be  made  to  throw  increasing  light  upon  a  considerable 
variety  of  the  personal  and  educational  problems  of  the  aver- 
age "normal"  man  and  woman. 

Such  a  contribution  means  that  analysis  must  begin  with 
case-recording,  and  that  histories  must  be  written,  thinking 
must  be  done  analytically  instead  of  as  at  present  in  storiette 
sequence.  What  the  case  worker  is  concerned  with  is  not  a 
story,  but  a  problem  which  must  be  factored  out  before  it 
can  be  solved.  The  categories  of  analysis  I  propose  are  the 
familiar  ones  of  family,  occupation,  recreation,  and  so  on, 
which  have  guided  case  workers  in  their  investigation  for 
many  years.  The  new  step  would  be  first  that  workers 
should  train  themselves  to  think  of  the  relationships,  the 
interactions  between  client  and  milieu  as  the  important  things, 


and  second  that  they  should  dictate  their  material — keeping 
the  chronological  interview  intact  if  desired — with  these  re- 
lational categories  in  mind.  It  means  a  somewhat  different 
way  of  thinking  about  case  histories  and  will  at  first  take 
more  time.  To  compensate  for  this  it  holds  promise,  because 
of  the  sharper  thinking  that  it  induces,  of  a  gain  in  power  to 
'  give  practical  help  to  clients  and  of  a  steadily  advancing 
professional  insight. 

To  illustrate  the  sort  of  analysis  which  I  have  in  mind 
let  me  discuss  certain  family  relationships  in  the  cases  of  three 
unmarried  mothers,  drawing  comparisons  on  features  of  social 
experience  in  the  home  which  for  each  girl  contributed  to 
her  social  nature  and  her  ideals.  By  social  experience  in  this 
connection  I  mean  her  education  in  sensitivity  to  public  opin- 
ion— in  the  nature  of  society's  approvals  and  disapprovals 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  those  approvals  and  disapprovals 
are  expressed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  family  is  not 
a  single  relationship,  but  a  field  of  relations  corresponding 
to  its  network  of  sentiments.  There  is  the  relation  between 
the  parents,  between  parents  and  children,  among  the  children 
themselves,  to  all  of  which  the  advent  of  grandchildren  will 
add  a  new  set.  Any  one  member  of  a  family  may  be  thought 
of  in  several  relations,  each  involving  its  appropriate  senti- 
ment. The  father  is  provider,  protector,  mirror  of  public 
opinion  to  his  children ;  the  mother  is  housekeeper  and  priest- 
ess of  the  home;  the  children  are  family  pets,  future  bread- 
winners, budding  citizens,  etc.  By  exemplifying  all  these 
roles  the  persons  in  a  family  sustain  between  them  the  dis- 
tinctive sentiments  in  the  family  field;  and,  since  these  senti- 
ments are  motivating  forces  for  all  concerned,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  in  a  family  where  a  daughter  has  been 
unchaste  something  impaired  or  abortive  will  be  found  among 
the  family  relationships.  Whatever  in  the  data  in  the  case 
shall  appear  to  affect  the  functioning  of  sentiments  that  sway 
the  girl's  social  thinking  will  be  a  clue  of  the  scientific  sort 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  recognized  in  future  special  work. 
Observation,  that  is,  will  aim  to  identify  clue-aspects  in  the 
state  of  the  girl's  self-family  relations. 

All  three  of  the  unmarried  mothers  here  considered  were 
healthy  girls;  two  of  them  were  normal  in  intelligence,  while 
one  was  perhaps  slightly  subnormal.  The  fathers  of  all  three 
were  of  the  grade  of  small  proprietors.  One  of  them  owned 
his  own  fishing-craft,  the  other  two  their  farms.  All  three 
were  industrially  stable  and  all  the  families  had  lived  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  detached  houses.  The  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  lived  might  be  described  as  being  one  rural,  one  semi- 
rural  (within  city  limits  but  in  farming  country)  and  one 
outskirt,  (in  a  part  of  the  city  just  beyond  the  more  thickly 
populated  centre).  In  all  three  instances  both  mother  and 
child  ended  by  becoming  happily  assimilated  into  the  com- 
munity. At  this  point  the  resemblances  that  concern  our 
study  end.  In  their  family  relations  the  three  daughters  had 
three  distinct  types  of  handicap  that  were  contributory  to 
their  social  lapse. 

In  the  first  family  the  relevant  facts  were  as  follows :  The 
father,  although  a  sober  man,  was  habitually  ugly  and  abusive 
at  home,  giving  way  to  a  violent  temper  and  beating  the 
children.  They  Were  much  afraid  of  him,  as  was  also  his 
wife.  For  example,  when  the  latter  learned  of  her  daughter's 
pregnancy,  she  appeared  indifferent  except  to  the  possibility 
of  her  husband's  finding  it  out.  Overworked,  with  numerous 
children,  the  wife  kept  an  untidy  home,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  cope  with  her  husband  or  to  control  her  boys  and  girls. 
The  latter  quarreled  among  themselves.  The  girl  in  question 
said  that  her  father  was  sometimes  kind  to  the  others,  never 
to  her,  and  that  she  therefore  avoided  him  at  all  times.  She 
could  recall  no  show  of  affection  from  either  parent  during 
her  whole  childhood — a  fair  indication  that  the  parents  took 
no  pleasure  in  their  little  girl. 

In  such  a  family  the  father,  who  should  have  exemplified 
to  his  children  the  social  approvals  and  disapprovals  which 
their  conduct  would  meet  outside  the  family  group,  failed  in 
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his  function  as  a  representative  to  them  of  the  community. 
Parental  anger  had  for  them  no  significance  because  it  was 
incalculable,  immoderate,  prompted  not  by  social  sentiments 
but  by  nerves.  Missing  on  the  one  hand  the  intimations  of 
a  fostering  parental  concern  and  on  the  other  the  incipient 
signs  of  social  demurring,  the  children  developed  no  fineness 
of  response.  They  might  be  described  as  socially  hard  of 
hearing.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  point 
out  that  when  it  came  to  the  girl's  love  affairs,  her  sex  im- 
pulses showed  themselves  with  as  little  subtlety  as  had  her 
father's  anger.  Her  flirtations  might  be  described  as  crass. 
What  else  could  be  expected  of  a  young  person  who  had  never 
been  initiated  into  that  common  social  language  of  quiet 
looks,  gestures,  intonations,  through  which  most  persons  learn 
to  sense  the  feelings  of  others,  and  to  express  their  own  various 
shades  of  approval  and  disapproval  ?  The  worker  who  knows 
this  girl  well  speaks  of  her  as  being  markedly  "obtuse  to  public 
opinion."  In  the  home  of  a  foster  mother  she  would  hang 
around  listening  to  conversations  that  did  not  concern  her, 
and  could  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
wanted.  She  was  entirely  untroubled  and  unashamed  at  the 
prospect  of  bearing  a  child  out  of  wedlock  and  for  a  long 
time  could  not  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  with  such  a  child 
her  standing  was  different  from  that  of  a  married  woman. 

The  facts  in  this  girl's  family  situation  disclose  two  distinct 
aspects  of  the  parental-filial  web  that  are  important  as  clues 
not  only  to  her  case  but  to  others  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
recur.  They  are,  first,  the  socially  irrelevant  anger  and, 
second,  the  deficient  parental  joy.  Each  of  these  represents 
an  impairing  of  the  function  of  a  sentiment  which  contributes 
to  right  living. 

In  the  second  family  the  mother,  a  handsome,  vigorous 
woman,  was  probably  unfaithful  to  the  father  at  one  period; 
two  brothers  have  been  pilferers.  They  do  wrong  but  they 
all  apparently  rebound ;  the  mother  and  sister  are  leading 
unimpeachable  lives,  the  brothers  seem  to  be  going  perfectly 
straight.  In  their  life  at  home  this  family  enjoy  each  other. 
Every  Sunday  the  married  daughter,  her  husband  and  children 
come  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  her  parents — all  of  them, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  sitting  together  for  talk.  The 
mother  is  devoted  to  her  illegitimate  grandchild,  as  is  also 
her  husband ;  she  gives  the  best  of  care  to  the  baby,  which 
she  is  willing  to  have  taken  for  her  own. 

The  daughter  in  question  "fell"  easily.  Although  pre- 
viously chaste,  and  although  fully  instructed  in  sex  matters 
by  her  mother,  her  intimacy  with  the  father  of  her  child 
began  on  slight  acquaintance.  At  no  time  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  the  least  sentiment  between  them,  or  even  a 
liking  that  could  be  called  strongly  personal.  Nor  had  the 
man  suggested  marriage.  When  asked  why  she  did  this  thing, 
the  girl  answered  that  she  did  it  "to  please  him."  The  social 
worker  who  first  talked  with  her  said  her  head  seemed  filled 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  central  figure  in  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Neither  she  nor  her  family  took  her  situation 
hard.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  highly  cheerful  at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  force  marriage  upon  the  man.  When, 
later,  it  became  evident  that  he  would  not  be  a  good  pro- 
vider, they  turned  against  the  marriage.  Their  one  concern 
was  to  keep  the  incident  concealed  from  neighbors. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  sister's  belated  marriage 
and  the  mother's  probable  lapse  from  fidelity,  indicate  the 
family's  attitude  toward  marriage.  They  apparently  looked 
upon  a  husband  as  a  supporting  male — a  good  enough  notion 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  taken  by  itself,  a  notion  on  the  infra- 
personal  level.  Their  cheerfulness  over  the  prospect  of  a 
marriage  brought  about  under  what  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  unpropitious  and  humiliating  conditions  suggests 
that  in  their  minds  sex-gratification  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  happiness.  Their  idea  of  sex  attraction  was  what  Wilfred 
Lay  would  call  an  immature  or  disintegrated  conception, 
since  it  included  neither  affection,  nor  companionship,  and 


therefore  did  not  rise  to  the  sentiment  of  love.  As  a  corre- 
lative to  this  family  lack  in  sex  sentiment  was  the  mother's 
apparent  lack  of  respect  for  marriage  as  an  institution.  She 
fell  short  in  her  function  as  priestess  of  the  home. 

In  this  illustration  family  life,  admirable  on  the  personal 
level,  is  accompanied  by  an  unsocialized  attitude  toward 
marriage,  which  was  apparently  a  factor  in  the  daughter's 
uncontrol.  The  two  outstanding  aspects  in  her  family  situ- 
ation were,  first,  that  her  mother  failed  as  a  steadying  symbol 
of  wedlock  to  the  girl's  inchoate  sex-promptings,  and,  second, 
that  the  very  congeniality  of  the  whole  family  group  made 
them  self-sufficient  and  inattentive  to  outside  opinion.  These 
aspects  may  be  conveniently  termed  maternal  symbol  of  wed- 
lock and  self-sufficient  family  group. 

Parental  Monopoly 

The  third  family,  respectable  elderly  people,  fond  of  each 
other,  not  only  took  the  greatest  joy  in  their  one  daughter 
but  gave  her  religious  instruction  and  all  the  educational 
opportunities  their  means  would  allow.  The  girl  was  of  a 
pliable,  affectionate  disposition  and  fully  returned  their  de- 
votion, spending  most  of  her  time  out  of  school  or  working 
hours  at  home.  This  she  did  in  spite  of  being  very  popular 
among  the  church  people  and  neighborhood.  The  community 
contained  few  young  people,  and  the  two  or  three  young 
men  in  town  the  girl  knew  but  slightly.  When  she  became 
pregnant  the  only  men  whose  names  were  suggested  as  pos- 
sibly responsible  were  several  familiar  acquaintances  of  the 
parents,  in  age  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  girl.  Although 
one  of  these  men  had  paid  her  considerable  attention,  the 
mother  said  he  could  not  possibly  be  responsible  because  she 
herself  had  always  been  present  when  he  called.  The  two 
had  never  been  alone.  She  remarked,  when  expressing  her 
grief  over  her  daughter,  that  she  had  hoped  no  one  would 
ever  wish  to  marry  the  girl  because  she  desired  to  keep  her 
for  herself.  The  responsible  man  was  married. 

In  this  case  the  daughter  was  apparently  thought  of  as  a 
household  pet  and  handmaid,  rather  than  as  a  person  \vho 
was  to  assume  adult  responsibilities.  Her  social  nature  was 
sensitized  to  a  quickness  of  sympathy  and  readiness  in  helping 
others  that  made  her  everywhere  beloved — and  then  her 
parents  wished  to  limit  her  in  the  field  of  family  relationship 
to  the  filial  sentiment  alone.  The  girl's  balked  impulses  took 
their  one  opportunity  toward  widening  her  range  of  senti- 
ments. The  phrase  which  I  suggest  as  giving  a  clue-aspect 
of  the  sentiment  here  revealed  is  affectionate  parental  mo- 
nopoly. 

In  judging  the  validity  of  these  analyses,  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  these  histories  were  not  written  nor  were 
the  facts  observed  with  any  intensive  study  in  view.  More- 
over, the  social  vocabulary  used  by  case  workers  is  so  far  from 
uniform,  notably  in  the  use  of  descriptive  adjectives,  that  in 
spite  of  careful  checking  up,  I  may  still  have  received  mis- 
taken impressions.  In  fact,  any  advance  in  the  scientific 
standing  of  case  work  is  conditioned  upon  a  refining  of  our 
descriptive  vocabulary.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have 
attempted  to  supply  such  interpretative  terms  as  self-sufficient 
family  life,  and  affectionate  parental  monopoly,  in  order  to 
identify  clue-aspects  for  each  relationship.  As  one  case  history 
follows  another,  all  analyzed  on  the  same  general  plan,  these 
terms  will  begin  to  take  on  an  explicitness  of  meaning  which 
at  present  they  lack.  Meanwhile  even  the  vague  terms  used 
in  the  beginning  will  have  the  effect  of  leading  workers  to 
observe  with  more  discrimination  and  to  note  more  alertly 
the  significant  indications  of  interplay  between  endowment 
and  milieu.  Such  improved  terms  as  socially  irrelevant  anger, 
affectionate  parental  monopoly,  do  at  least  this:  They  supply 
a  worker  with  a  set  of  expectations  as  to  the  possibilities 
within  a  case.  And  she  will  work  with  the  inspiriting  con- 
viction that  she  is  testing  her  observations  by  ideas  destined 
to  count  in  a  science  of  society. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Women  Workers  in  the  5  and  10 


**V/"OU  don't  need  to  go  uptown  for  that — you  can  get  it 
i     at  the  5  and  10." 

Yes,  you  probably  can  get  it  at  the  5  and  10.  There 
is  coming  to  be  very  little  that  you  can't  get  there,  especially 
since  the  5  and  10  in  many  instances  is  becoming  the  5,  15  and 
25  cent  store,  or  the  5  to  50  cent  store.  The  cash  payment 
for  sales,  the  abolition  of  the  cost  of  delivery,  the  manner  of 
displaying  goods  and  facilitating  quick  service  by  having  the 
same  person  act  as  saleswoman,  cashier  and  wrapper,  all  have 
made  possible  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  5  and  10  cent 
chain  stores.  When  you  consider  the  growing  variety  of 
staples  and  novelties  which  it  is  possible  to  sell  at  a  very  low 
price,  you  begin  to  realize  the  place  of  the  5  and  10  cent  store 
in  the  community.  Flowers  for  a  hat,  a  dish  pan  for  the 
kitchen,  writing  paper  for  the  library,  clothes  hangers  for  the 
bedroom,  gingham  by  the  yard,  underclothes  of  various  varie- 
ties, and  even  ice  cream,  cake  and  candy  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  moment  can  be  purchased  on  one  floor,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  almost  any  neighborhood.  Small  wonder  that  such 
a  shop  is  preferred  to  the  store  where  clothes  pins,  plain  pins 
and  hair  pins  all  seem  to  be  miles  apart,  and  to  require  in  each 
instance  separate  waiting  and  separate  sales  slips. 

The  5  and  10  cent  store  satisfies  certain  desires — it  is  quick, 
it  is  cheap,  it  is  full  of  display  and  it  is  practical.  On  the 
main  street  of  almost  every  town  of  any  size,  the  brilliant  red 
or  orange  front  of  the  5  and  10  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the 
dull  gray  of  other  buildings.  Advertising  and  bargain  sales 
are  unnecessary. 

Figures  show  that  one  5  and  10  chain  has  more  than  1,100 
stores  scattered  throughout  this  country.  The  net  income  for 
this  chain  for  1920  was  $9,775,252.  In  another  chain,  during 
1920,  the  common  stock  earned  26  per  cent,  and  this  same 
group  in  February,  1921,  the  time  when  the  country  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  general  business  depression,  declared  a  special 
dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  common  stock,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  dividend. 

There  seems,  therefore,  little  question  that  as  a  business 
organization,  the  chain  5  and  10  cent  store  is  here  to  stay,  and 
since  89  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  women,  the  Division  of 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  was  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  human  or- 
ganization of  these  stores.  Thus  it  was  that  in  March  of  this 
year  a  study  of  70  stores  in  17  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
representing  8  chains  and  10  stores  under  independent  man- 
agement, was  made  by  this  division.  Payrolls  for  a  typical 
week  were  made  available  and  actual  wage  figures  were  ob- 
tained in  this  way  for  2,626  employes.  This  report  has  been 
published  as  Bulletin,  No.  109,  The  Employment  of  Women 
in  5  and  10  Cent  Stores,  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  problems  of  the  organization  of  the  working  force  in 
a  chain  store  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  store  which 
is  a  unit  unto  itself.  In  the  first  place,  actual  control  and 
policy  making  are  divided.  Control  in  many  instances  is 
transferred  from  the  central  executive  office  to  the  district 
executive  office  and  again  to  the  local  manager,  who  finds  him- 
self a  combination  of  independent  storekeeper  and  go-between. 
This  manager  works  on  a  drawing  account  and  receives  a  per- 
centage of  profits  on  sales  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  quality 
of  salesmanship  which  he  often  demands  of  his  sales  force  is 
in  most  instances  very  low;  the  goods  almost  "sell  themselves," 
and  if  jie  can  get  a  girl  for  $8  why  pay  $10?  The  idea  of 
increasing  his  sales  and  the  efficiency  of  hi  sales  force  by  pay- 
ing adequate  wages  and  giving  his  sales  force  responsibility,  is 
usually  quite  foreign  to  him. 


In  the  matter  of  hours,  the  5  and  10  cent  store  as  a  rule 
conforms  to  the  policy  of  the  neighborhood,  rather  than  to  a 
chain  policy.  Saturday  is  the  "big  day"  whether  it  be  summer 
or  winter,  and,  it  was  found,  49  of  the  70  stores  were  open 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  nights.  Only  one  chain 
manager  had  arranged  a  system  of  shifts  so  that  some  of  his 
girls  could  leave  earlier  on  Saturdays.  Three  of  the  inde- 
pendent managers  who  kept  their  stores  open  every  night  had 
arranged  shifts  satisfactorily  in  order  to  comply  with  the  New 
York  state  law  limiting  the  weekly  hours  of  women  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  to  54. 

As  a  rule,  very  little  overtime  was  found.  Careful  man- 
agers arranged  their  stock-taking  during  store  hours  and  even 
the  men  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  window  dressing  fell 
did  not  have  much  overtime.  During  the  Christmas  season, 
however,  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  utilize  to  the  limit  the  fact 
that  the  law  permits  unlimited  hours  for  women  beween  Dec- 
ember 1 8  and  24. 

Of  the  women  16  per  cent  worked  u  hours  on  Saturday, 
and  51  per  cent  worked  10  hours  or  more  on  that  day.  This 
lengthening  of  I  work  day  is  permissible  under  the  New  York 
law,  providing  the  other  days  are  shortened  so  that  the  max- 
imum number  does  not  exceed  54.  In  regard  to  summer  clos- 
ing, the  stores  were  practically  divided  between  those  who 
shortened  working  hours  during  July  and  August,  and  those 
who  maintained  the  same  working  hours  in  summer  as  in 
winter. 

The  tendency  of  5  and  10  cent  stores  has  been  to  go  ahead 
of  the  legal  maximum  for  women  on  the  New  York  statute 
boob.  The  regular  working  hours  of  98  per  cent  of  the 
women  was  less  than  54  hours  per  week,  and  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  men's  hours  were  scheduled  under  54. 

The  5  and  10  cent  store  has  developed  to  a  very  high  degree 
the  use  of  part-time  workers,  because  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  business  is  done  during  certain  hours,  on 
Saturday  and  during  the  month  of  December.  Of  the  total 
number  of  workers  included  in  the  study  28  per  cent  were 
part-time  workers,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  women  were  on  a 
part-time  basis.  A  general  department  store  in  New  York, 
claiming  to  use  more  part-time  workers  than  any  other,  has 
but  10  per  cent  of  its  workers  on  a  part-time  basis.  It  would 
seem  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  5  and  10  cent  store 
has  found  it  practicable  to  use  almost  three  times  as  many 
part-time  saleswomen  as  the  ordinary  department  store. 

The  largest  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  an  analysis 
of  wages.  The  chain  stores  try  to  keep  their  wages  at  a  fixed 
percentage  of  their  sales,  and  the  percentages  are  established 
by  the  central  office.  The  men  have  the  supervisory  jobs  for 
the  most  part,  and  receive  higher  wages,  but  certainly  their 
wages  cannot  claim  to  allow  for  luxury.  Almost  one-fifth  of 
the  men  received  less  than  $20  a  week;  26  per  cent  received 
over  $30,  as  against  3  per  cent  of  the  women.  Two-thirds  of 
the  women  were  at  wage  rates  of  less  than  $15  a  week,  and 
93  per  cent  received  less  than  $20  a  week.  The  larger  the 
city  the  higher  the  wage  tended  to  be,  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  investigation.  In  New  York  the  medium  wage  for 
women  was  approximately  $2  higher  than  in  the  second  class 
cities;  there  was  another  $2  difference  between  these  second 
class  cities  and  the  cities  of  the  third  class. 

The  sales  people,  of  course,  formed  the  largest  group  in  the 
study;  84  per  cent  of  the  full-time  women  workers  were  sales- 
women. Only  70  of  the  sales  force  were  paid  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  of  any  sort,  so  that  their  wages  were  not  comparable 
with  the  earnings  of  those  on  a  flat  wage.  Exactly  half  of  the 
saleswomen  on  a  flat  wage  received  less  than  $12.91  a  week, 
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of  which  the  largest  individual  group  received  $12.56.  A 
sales  girl  if  she  has  good  luck  may  hope  some  day  to  become 
a  cashier  or  a  floorwoman.  Almost  all  the  floorwomen  and 
many  of  the  clerical  workers  have  been  promoted  from  the 
sales  force.  Their  terms  of  service  tend  to  be  longer  and  their 
wage  is  decidedly  higher.  Of  these  workers  15  per  cent  re- 
ceived $20  a  week  or  over,  whereas  only  il/2  per  cent  of  the 
saleswomen  had  wage  rates  equally  high. 

The  sales  force  was  found  to  be  a  constantly  changing 
group,  going  from  the  5  and  10  to  a  factory,  then  back  again 
to  a  5  and  10.  In  New  York  almost  two-thirds  of  the  women 
employed  had  been  with  their  firms  less  than  a  year.  One- 
sixth  of  the  total  group  of  women  had  been  working  less  than 
a  month,  and  5  per  cent  had  been  working  less  than  a  week. 

Instances  were  found  in  New  York  and  in  up-state  cities 
of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  where  girls  were  starting  work  in 
March,  1920,  for  $8  a  week,  and  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
girls  were  starting  for  $6  a  week. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  women  had  a  record  of  ser- 
vice of  5  years  or  over.  Of  these,  approximately  one-third 
were  receiving  $153  week  or  less,  and  63  per  cent  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  $20  a  week.  In  New  York  women  with  5 
years'  service  were  receiving  $13  and  $14.  In  the  up-state 
cities  women  with  5  years'  service  were  receiving  a  wage  of 
$9  a,  week.  These  figures  were  all  based  on  the  wage  rates 
for  full-time  workers.  There  were  a  few  overtime  and  bonus 
payments  but  they  amounted  to  so  little  that  they  did  not 
materially  affect  these  rates.  Deductions  due  to  absence 
brought  down  the  actual  earnings  of  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  women,  so  that  the  wage  rates  stand  as  the  highest 
•earnings — the  employer's  estimate  of  full-time  worth. 

In  addition  to  copying  payrolls  for  a  given  week,  actual 
annual  earnings  were  secured  of  66  worker^,  all  of  whom  had 
worked  at  least  44  weeks  during  the  year  and  two-thirds  of 
whom  had  worked  49  weeks  or  over.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
these  girls  had  been  with  their  stores  more  than  5  years.  The 
girl  who  had  the  highest  annual  earnings,  $1,350,  had  a 
period  of  service  of  more  than  20  years;  45  per  cent  of  these 
66  girls  had  earned  less  than  $600,  and  12  per  cent  had  earned 
less  than  $500. 

Like  many  other  industries,  the  wages  in  5  and  10  cent 
stores  are  fixed  by  haphazard  haggling  between  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  a  "commodity" ;  they  operate  on  what  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb  has  aptly  termed  "the  priciple  of  no  principle" ;  the 
determining  factors  resolve  themselves  into  an  acceptance  of 
the  local  conditions  of  business — "what  you  have  to  pay  to 
get  a  worker." 

The  5  and  10  cent  store  today  is  essentially  a  sales  organiza- 
tion. While  here  and  there  a  store  may  have  the  reputation 
for  the  highest  merit  in  some  particular  line  of  goods,  in  the 
main  the  qualities  of  the  goods  are  to  a  large  extent  alike,  and 
the  ability  to  do  business  in  greater  and  greater  volume  be- 
comes a  question  of  sales  promotion  and  sales  organization. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  organization,  management 
and  training  of  the  personnel  should  be  the  subject  of  at  least 
as  much  attention  and  expert  study  as  the  merchandizing  poli- 
cies of  the  business. 

The  short  period  of  service  of  the  sales  force  with  its  re- 
sulting high  labor  turnover,  the  lack  of  opportunity  and  pro- 
motion among  the  workers,  the  wage  below  subsistence,  all 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  of  management  has  been 
placed  on  the  financial  solvency  of  the  business,  rather  than 
the  human  solvency.  The  time  has  come  when  a  fundamental 
policy  for  determining  wages  must  be  scientifically  worked  out 
and  applied  if  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  are  to  maintain  an 
enviable  place  in  the  retail  world.  The  ultimate  problem 
involves  more,  however,  than  a  new  policy  of  wage  determin- 
ation— it  involves  the  recognition  of  industry  as  public  service, 
of  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  just  share  in  that  which  he 
creates,  and  of  the  dignity  of  work.  NELLE  SWARTZ. 

EDITH  HILLES. 


The  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Belgium 

AFTER   long  debates,   the   Belgian   parliament  has  just 
adopted  the  law  fixing  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  industries, 
falling  in  line  with  the  Washington  convention. 

In  regard  to  the  promulgation  of  this  law  to  the  Moniteur, 
the  official  Belgian  newspaper,  King  Albert  addressed  to  his 
minister  of  industry   (Mr.  Wauters,  a  Socialist)   the  follow- 
ing letter: 
DEAR  MINISTER: 

I  have  just  sanctioned  the  law  concerning  the  length  of  a 
day's  work,  the  fruit  of  long  deliberation  by  parliament  and  of 
an  agreement  in  view  of  which  the  chamber  and  the  senate 
have  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  at  conciliation.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  then  conquered  legally.  It  now  remains  to  con- 
quer it  economically.  In  fact,  interior  legislative  reform  does 
not  suppress  competition  in  foreign  markets. 

As  you  so  justly  said  yourself,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
House  of  Loisirs  of  the  workingman  at  Seraing,  "We  must 
consider  that  on  our  little  corner  of  the  earth,  which  can  only 
nourish  a  third  of  its  inhabitants,  the  existence  of  five  million 
of  us  depends  on  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  industries 
and  commerce.  As  you  also  said,  we  must,  in  spite  of  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  burden  of 
protective  organizations  for  children,  old  people,  adults,  in- 
valids, in  spite  of  the  enormous  needs  born  of  the  war,  be  in 
a  position  to  sell  and  to  export  to  foreign  countries  the  products 
of  our  work  in  its  profitable  state. 

Undoubtedly  many  workers  are  already  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  intensifying  their  activity,  to  lend  themselves  to  the  em- 
ployment of  more  productive  operations  and  to  formulas  of 
salaries  which  lead  to  an  increase  of  returns.  But  this  con-  ' 
viction  is  not  yet  generally  accepted.  A  large  work  of  propa- 
ganda and  education  must  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  in- 
stilling into  the  minds  of  all  the  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  furnished  during  a  shorter 
day. 

It  is  not  a  question  here  of  competition  of  interests  between 
the  employer  and  wage  earner.  Whatever  the  system  of  division 
of  work  and  of  profits,  it  is  possible  for  a  country  situated  like 
Belgium  to  export,  to  traverse  the  barriers  of  customs  which  are 
raised  all  around  it,  only  if  the  price  of  return  for  its  produc- 
tion is  covered  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  products  raised 
higher  and  higher. 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  our  valiant  working  popula- 
tion, so  attached  to  its  work,  so  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  its 
duties,  will  know  how  to  do  what  is  required  for  the  general 
good.  The  chiefs  of  industry  who  are  at  the  head  of  this 
great  army  of  workers  have  given  enough  proof  of  their  energy 
and  their  farsightedness,  so  that  one  may  be  sure  that  they 
too  will  not  be  unequal  to  their  heavy  task. 

They  will  be  able  to  introduce  into  their  enterprises  this 
method  of  organization  which  will  improve  the  returns  of  the 
factories  and  will  unite  in  combatting  the  universal  market, 
always  searching  for  new  openings.  The  effort  accomplished 
in  common  to  assure  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  will 
cement  the  social  peace  which  is  so  imperiously  necessary  to 
the  aftermath  of  an  unprecedented  crisis.  ALBERT.  , 

Currents  in  Industry 

THE  unique  features  of  the  administration  of  the  child- 
labor  laws  in  Wisconsin  are  summarized  in  the  foreword 
to  Publication  No.  85  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  part  as 
follows : 

First:  The  State  Industrial  Commission  has  control  over 
the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  as  well  as  over  the 
inspection  of  industrial  establishments.  .  .  . 

Second:  Children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  instead 
of  only  those  between  14  and  16,  must  have  employment  cer- 
tificates -and  are  subject  to  most  of  the  legal  restrictions  ap- 
plying to  certificated  children. 

Third:  The  maintenance  by  all  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state  of  vocational  schools — at  which  part-time  attend- 
ance of  all  employed  children  between  14  and  17  years  of 
age  is  compulsory.  .  .  . 

Fourth:  The  apprenticeship  laws  constitute  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  apprenticeship  system  to  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions .  .  .  involve,  where  used,  an  essential  modification  of 
working  ages  not  found  in  other  states. 

Fifth:  In  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  preventing  il- 
legal employment,  the  possibility  of  a  child's  working  without 
a  permit  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  ...  provision  .  .  .  that 
if  a  child  of  permit  age  is  injured  while  working  without 
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a  permit  or  at  a  prohibited  occupation,  his  employer  is  liable 
to  treble  compensation,  of  which  the  insurance  carrier  can 
assume  liability  for  only  one-third. 

Sixth:  Under  the  minimum  wage  law,  which  applies  to  all 
women  and  minor  employes,  the  industrial  commission  has 
adopted  a  wage  order  which  fixes  a  minimum  rate  per  hour 
for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  a  minimum 
of  two  cents  more  for  children  between  16  and  17  years  who 
have  at  least  three  months  experience  in  industry. 

THE  principal  features  of  reorganization  and  regulation,  un- 
der the  new  Railways  Act  of  1921,  of  British  railroads,  which, 
until  August,  were  controlled  by  the  government,  are  outlined 
in  the  Labor  Gazette  for  September  as  follows: 

1.  Railway  charges    are   fixed    by   a   railway   rates   tribunal 
consisting  of  three  members — a   lawyer  of  experience  as  chair- 
man, a  man  of  experience  in  commercial  affairs  and  one  prac- 
ticed   in   matters   of   railroad    administration    as  the  other   two 
members.     When   it  is  deemed   necessary  in   any  one  case,   the 
minister   of   transport   may    appoint   two   further   members,   one 
from  a  general   panel,   the  other  from   a  railway  panel,  of  36 
and    22   members   respectively,    nominated    by   the   president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  after  consultation  with  groups  representa- 
tive of  all  factions  in  the  community. 

2.  The   bill   provides   for    a   national    and    a   central   wages 
board   to   be   continued    at    least   until   January,    1924.     During 
this  period,  all  questions  of  wages,  hours,  etc.,  shall,  in  default 
of   agreement,   be   referred   to  the   central  wages   board,   or  on 
appeal  to  the  national  wages  board.     The  former  is  to  consist 
of  16  members — 8  chosen  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  8  ap- 
pointed by  the  railway  trades  unions — subdivided   according  to 
crafts.     The  national  wages  board  is  to  consist  of  12  members 

.  similarly  apportioned,  beside  four  representatives  of  the  users 
of  railways  to  be  chosen  by  constituted  groups  in  the  community, 
and  a  chairman  to  be  nominated  by  the  minister  of  labor. 

3.  Joint  councils  are  to  be  established  by  each  railroad   af- 
fected   along   specified    lines    and    another   special   committee    is 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  further  defining  the  functions  and 
powers  of  these  councils. 

REPORTS  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  indicate 
that  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1921  has  been  about 
26  per  cent  less  than  the  production  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  "Bituminous  coal  is  so  largely  used  for 
industrial  purposes  that  this  fall  in  production  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  a  decline  of  that  magnitude  in  industrial  oper- 
ations," states  a  release  of  the  Foreign  Press  Service. 

THE  following  statement  in  a  recent  release  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Service  raises  further  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claim  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  railroads  makes  wage 
reductions  imperative: 

The  earnings  of  the  past  month  have  shown  a  great  increase 
which  brings  them  near  to  the  sl/2  per  cent  return  upon  the 
tentative  valuation  guaranteed  by  the  government  when  they 
were  handed  back  to  private  ownership. 

THE  change  in  retail  prices  of  22  principal  food  articles  in 
the  United  States  from  1913  to  1920 — taking  as  base  of  100 
the  average  prices  of  1913 — is  expressed  by  the  index  number 
for  1920  of  203,  according  to  the  September  number  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  By  June  the  index  had  dropped  to  144.  These 
figures  are  comparable  (although  not  absolutely  parallel)  to 
the  statistics  gathered  by  the.  Ministry  of  Labor  in  England 
and  published  in  the  Labor  Gazette  for  September.  Here 
the  per  cent  increase  in  food  prices  in  England  and  Wales 
from  July,  1914,  to  September,  1920,  is  calculated  to  have 
been  167  per  cent;  from  July,  1914,  to  September,  1921, 
125  per  cent.  The  same  committee  places  the  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintaining  unchanged  the  pre-war 
standard  of  living  of  a  working-class  family  over  the  six-year 
period  at  120  per  cent. 

ACCORDING  to  the  monthly  report  of  Henry  D.  Sayer, 
industrial  commissioner  of  the  state  Department  of  Labor^ 
the  most  pronounced  gain  in  manufacturing  activity  reported 
in  New  York  state  since  the  close  of  1919  occurred  from  Au- 
gust to  September  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  employment  were  still  reported  by  a 


number  of  factories,  the  total  number  of  factory  workers 
employed  in  September  was  approximately  3^  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  employed  in  August,  as  shown  in 
the  tabulation  of  1,550  reports  from  representative  manu- 
facturers. The  present  tendency,  according  to  the  report, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  last  3'ear  when  activity  in  the 
manufacturing  world  not  only  failed  to  show  the  usual  re- 
vival, but,  rather,  steadily  declined. 

DEMAND  for  western  trade  unionism  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  introduction  into  China  in  recent  years 
of  western  machinery  and  methods,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  September  Monthly  Labor  Review,  which  comments 
upon  an  address  by  John  C.  Ferguson,  educator  and  political 
adviser  to  the  president  of  China.  The  National  Labor 
Union  and  the  Chinese  Returned  Laborers'  Union  are 
mentioned  as  among  the  more  important  of  the  newer  types 
of  labor  organizations.  Both  of  these  organizations  refuse 
to  participate  in  the  strong  student  movement  against  Japan 
and  both  reject  all  political  affiliation.  Their  aim,  it  is 
stated,  is  primarily,  to  secure  mutual  aid  among  the  workers 
through  education. 

IN  a  hearing  before  the  National  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, the  federal  government  was  accused  by  Luther  C. 
Steward,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employes,  of  acting,  in  its  capacity  as  employer,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  become  a  contributing  cause  to  the  present 
unrest,  instead  of  an  alleviating  agency.  The  government 
itself  without  discrimination,  he  asserted,  without  even  so 
much  as  one-day's  notice,  has  apparently  thrown  thousands 
of  men  and  women  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and 
spread  the  psychology  of  unrest.  Said  Mr.  Stewart : 

Not  only  have  the  previous  standards  of  efficiency,  such  at 
they  were,  been  sacrificed,  but  the  standards  of  employment 
conditions  which  the  government  enforced  upon  other  em- 
ployers when  it  took  over  supervision  of  private  industries 
are  being  violated  by  administrative  officials  who  are  now  be- 
ing over-borne  by  the  hysteria  for  so-called  economy.  All 
the  civil  expenditures  of  the  government  amount  to  but  7 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  But  in  ruthless  response  to  political 
clamor,  which  at  the  same  time  shielded  the  political  posi- 
tions and  expensive  perquisites  which  burden  the  govern- 
ment's overhead  costs,  thousands  of  the  rank  and  file  em- 
ployes were  laid  off  without  notice. 

Mr.  Steward  asks  the  government  to  adopt  an  efficient,  just 
and  intelligent  employment  policy  that  will  be  above  petty 
considerations  or  spectacular  political  effects.  In  behalf  of 
the  association  of  organized  government  employes,  he  asks 
that  a  program  be  adopted  which  will  include : 

1.  Announcement  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  administration 
as  to  size  of  government  establishments   and   personnel. 

2.  Transfer  of  released  employes  in  preference  to  new   ap- 
pointment  from    new   civil    service    examinations. 

3.  Where   reductions   of  force   are   necessary,   release  of  ef- 
ficient employes  to  be  made  in  order  of  juniority. 

4.  Thirty  days'   notice   in  all  cases   of  release. 

Employers'  Press 

A  N  example  of  forward  looking  shop  organization  is  that 
^  *•  recently  effected  in  the  Paterson  broad  silk  mills  of  Smith 
£  Kaufmann,  Inc.  The  weavers  of  these  mills  have,  since  with- 
drawing from  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  which  they 
were  formerly  a  local,  constituted  themselves  an  independent 
shop  organization.  Although  the  weavers  have  been  regu- 
larly dealing  with  the  management  through  their  old-  shop 
committee,  a  closer  understanding  between  the  two  parties 
was  considered  desirable.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  manage- 
ment, a  meeting  of  all  weavers  was  held  and  an  agreement 
for  collective  bargaining  drawn  up.  "The  essential  feature," 
in  the  words  of  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  employment  man- 
ager of  the  Smith  &  Kaufmann  ribbon  mills,  "is  the  joint 
council  with  equal  representation  from  the  weavers  and  the 
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management,  with  power  to  decide  upon  all  matters  relating 
to  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  with  provision  for 
arbitration  in  case  no  agreement  can  be  reached."  The  power 
of  "hiring  and  firing"  rests  with  the  management,  but  any 
weaver  feeling  aggrieved  by  his  discharge  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Joint  Council,  providing  he  has  been  em- 
ployed more  than  two  weeks,  for  at  the  end  of  this  period 
he  has  automatically  become  a  member  of  the  Smith  &  Kauf- 
mann  Weavers'  Association. 

INCREASE  in  the  value  of  farm  crops  in  the  United  States 
in  the  decade  from  1909  to  1919  amounted  to  $9,523,507,724, 
or  182  per  cent,  according  to  an  estimate  reprinted  from  the 
fourteenth  census  in  a  recent  issue  of  Greater  New  York 
organ  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City. 
This  large  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  farm  products  were  unusually 
high  in  1919. 

THE  "Which-came-first-the-chicken-or-the-egg  ?"  question 
has  again  been  propounded  in  the  form  of  an  article  on  un- 
employment by  John  H.  Van  Deventer  in  Industrial  Man- 
agement for  October.  Mr.  Van  Deventer  maintains  that 
unemployment  is  a  cause  not  a  result,  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. Depressions  originate  in  a  psychological  situation  caused 
by  fear  and  leading  to  a  cessation  of  buying.  When  this  fear 
leads  to  unemployment  and  the  resulting  lack  of  money  where- 
with to  buy,  depression  becomes  permanent,  according  to  this 
analysis.  That  "nine-tenths  of  the  ultimate  consumers  of  all 
our  products  are  wage  earners,"  is  declared  to  be  a  fact  of  first 
importance  that  has  not  been  grasped.  The  article  says: 

Labor's  great  violation  of  the  economic  law  is  its  resistance 
to  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  .  .  .  every  day  spent  in  idleness 
by  producers  adds  that  much  more  burden  to  the  workingman's 
pocketbook — not  merely  because  of  money  lost  for  time  not  paid 
for,  but  because  each  idle  production  hour  tends  to  increase  the 
price  of  commodities,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  consumed  by  this 
great  purchasing  public,  the  wage  earners. 

THE  cause  of  "law  and  order"  has  once  more  been  espoused 
by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  the  executive 
committee  of  which,  at  a  special  meeting,  called  for  purpose 
on  October  18,  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  the  refusal  of 
the  railway  employes  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  The  association  "vigorously  asserts  the  right 
of  the  public  to  the  continuous  operation  of  transportation 
lines  ...  as  a  public  necessity  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
protests  against  the  assumption  by  any  body  of  citizens  of  the 
right  to  suspend  this  service.  .  .  ."  The  association  called 
upon  the  constituted  federal  and  local  authorities,  in  the  event 
of  a  strike,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  have  been  necessary 
to  protect  life  and  property,  which  it  believes  would  have  been 
endangered  by  a  cessation  of  transportation.  It  pledged  its 
assistance  to  the  government  "in  every  proper  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  transportation  lines." 
The  resolution  made  no  mention  of  past  infringements  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Labor  Board  by  the  railroad  executives. 

THE  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has  sent  a  reso- 
lution to  Samuel  Untermyer  as  chairman  of  the  Lockwood 
Committee  requesting  that  the  committee  take  action  in  the 
matter  of  reducing  costs  in  the  building  industry  in  New  York 
to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  costs  in  other  cities.  A  year  ago 
Robert  P.  Brindell,  erstwhile  head  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  demanded  an  increase  of  one  dollar  in  wages  for  the 
members  of  his  union  despite  the  fact  that  a  two-year  wage 
contract  already  existed.  "The  increase  was,  however,  granted 
and  still  persists,  although  wage  revisions  in  the  building  in- 
dustry have  proceeded  rapidly  throughout  the  country,"  ac- 
cording to  Greater  New  York.  "Wages,"  it  continues,  "con- 
stitute the  largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  building,  amount- 
ing to  from  35  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  Variations  in  this 
item  therefore  vitally  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  industry." 


A  CONNECTICUT  CREED 

SELECTED  from  a  list  of  fifty-four  "beliefs"  itiutd  l>j 
*-»  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Connecticut  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  Industrial  Relations  and  Industrial  Management. 
The  compilers  of  these  principles  have  very  freely  used  tfii 
•word  "proper"  viithout  in  any  sense  defining  the  degree  tf 
propriety,  consequently  it  is  still  difficult  to  ascertain  exact- 
ly "where  the  association  stands  on  many  important  matttn. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  exeedingly  clear  on  othtn. 

We  believe  in  proper  constructive  legislative  regula- 
tion and  control. 

We  believe  in  the  proper  regulation  of  night  work 
for  women. 

We   believe    in   the   proper   regulation   of  child   labor. 

We  believe  in  a  proper  American  standard  of  living. 

We   believe    in   the   open   shop. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  closed   shop. 

We  are  opposed  to  violence,  destructive  agitation, 
class  wars,  revolutionary  socialism,  lawlessness,  dii- 
order. 

We  are  opposed  to  boycotts,  blacklists,  lockouts  and 
Illegal  acts  of  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
employer  and  employe. 

We  are  opposed  to  excessive  leisure  because  it  pre- 
vents a  reasonable  measure  of  productivity  and  ii  li- 
able to  lead  to  social  evils. 

We  believe  that  the  employer  must  have  full  discre- 
tion to  determine  the  methods  of  work  and  the  com- 
petency of  industrial  workers. 


The  committee  is  asked  to  try  to  further  negotiations  between 
the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  to  show  them  that  it  is  to  their  common 
interest  to  reduce  wages  and  also  to  abolish  certain  existing 
rules  and  practices  designed  to  restrict  the  output  of  individual 
workmen. 

IN  its  annual  report  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  country's  steel  and  iron 
products  manufactured  by  the  corporation  as  compared  with 
the  independent  companies,  has  decreased.  The  Iron  Age  for 
October  20  states  that  in  1920  the  percentage  of  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots  and  steel  castings  as  well  as  of  finished  rolled  pro- 
ducts (of  which  it  produced  41.6  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
output)  were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  corporation. 

"THE  size  of  families  is  declining  in  the  United  States,"  ac- 
cording to  figures  quoted  from  the  census  of  1920,  which 
states  that  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a  family  is  now 
4.3  as  compared  with  4.5  in  1910  and  5  in  1880. 

Labor  Press 

FIGURES  just  released  by  the  British  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society,  based  on  census  returns  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  show  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  42,767,000 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  cooperative  societies  are 
supplying  the  necessities  of  life  for  18,000,000  cooperators. 
The  7,500,000  people  in  Greater  London  are  served  by  250 
large  stores  with  over  3,000  employes.  One  of  the  societies 
alone  has  increased  its  membership  from  27,260  in  1911  to 
over  91,000  at  the  present  time.  These  figures  are  quoted 
from  the  All  American  Cooperative  Commission's  Cooperative 
News  Service. 

THE  same  publication  reports  that  farmers'  cooperative 
organizations  are  forcing  the  reduction  of  milk  prices  for  city 
consumers  by  threatening  to  deliver  milk  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. "The  Northern  Illinol  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
whose  members  market  cooperatively  as  high  as  $700,000  of 
milk  weekly,  has  notified  the  Chicago  milk  combine  to  give 
the  people  of  that  city  ten-cent  milk  or  they  will  cut  off  the 
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supply,  organize  their  own  cooperative  distributing  company 
and  furnish  the  consumers  at  a  fair  price  themselves,"  says 
this  news  service.  In  Spokane,  Washington,  a  cooperative 
association  has  actually  been  delivering  milk  directly  to  con- 
sumers at  ten  cents  a  quart. 

THE  Telephone  Workers'  Credit  Union  of  Massachusetts- 
now  has  over  5,000  members  and  assets,  after  four  years  of 
operation,  that  exceed  $300,000,  according  to  a  report  of 
Roy  F.  Bergengren,  executive  secretary  of  the  Credit  Union 
National  Extension  Bureau.  Credit  Unions  are  cooperative 
organizations  with  the  twofold  object  of  promoting  thrift 
among  their  members  and  providing  their  members  with  credit 
facilities  where  needed.  "In  this  method  of  organization 
operation  and  control  the  credit  union  is  a  "bank  in  minia- 
ture '  concerned  with  the  smallest  unit  of  saving  and  equally 
small  questions  of  credit.  The  emphasis  is  upon  savings  in 
installments  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  credit  union  depends 
for  its  success  upon  creating  the  habit  of  saving  in  its  mem- 
bers. The  bureau  advocates  the  extension  of  the  enactment 
of  credit  union  laws  such  as  are  in  existence  in  Europe  and 
Canada  and  in  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  in  this  country,  to  all  of 
the  other  states  of  the  union.  It  holds  that  the  promotion  of 
thrift,  and  the  extension  of  credit  to  wage  earners  and  espe- 
cially to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates  (the  present  legal  rate 
for  money-lending  on  small  loans  is  42  per  cent)  is  a  national 
necessity. 

THE  ever-recurring  question  of  the  need  of  a  labor  party 
for  independent  political  action  was  considered  at  the  late 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  held  at 
Indianapolis.  The  resolution  that  was  passed  on  the  subject 
was  a  combination  of  the  features  of  a  number  whose  passage 
had  been  urged.  According  to  the  New  Majority  of  Oc- 
tober 15  it  denounced  the  non-partisan  political  program 
fathered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  declared 
for  political  action  uniting  the  farmers  and  labor,  and  called 
upon  Samuel  Gompers  to  call  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  labor  on  that  program.  Other  interesting  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  convention  were  those  officially  endorsing 
the  Federated  Press  and  the  new  labor  college  at  Katonah 
New  York. 

AT  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  a  bill  to 
enforce  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  before  the  Ala- 
bama state  legislature.  "The  purpose  of  the  law  which  he 
advocates,"  according  to  the  October  15  issue  of  Labor, 
is  to  definitely  curtail  the  activities  of  labor  organizations." 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  and  of  its  companion,  which  is 
directed  against  blacklisting  and  boycotting  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive manner  as  practically  to  make  striking  impossible, 
would  indeed  seriously  restrain  labor  organizations  in  many 
of  their  habitual  activities  which  are  generally  considered 
legal. 

THIS  issue  of  Labor  also  reports  that  the  commission  sent 
by  Secretary  Weeks  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  open 
shop  on  the  isthmus,  the  employment,  "in  a  substantial  pro- 
portion," of  non-union  men,  and  the  non-recognition  of  unions 
as  organizations.  "The  obvious  purpose  of  this  recommen- 
dation," says  Labor,  "is  revealed  in  other  sections  of  the  com- 
mittee's finding.  It  is  stated  that  the  employment  of  'United 
States  white  citizens'  instead  of  'natives'  is  another  item  of 
expense,  and  it  is  recommended  that  'tropical  workers'  be 
employed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  the  canal  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  element  of 
national  defense  and  there  may  be  certain  positions  in  which 
aliens  ought  not  to  be  employed."  "In  other  words,"  the 
article  continues,  "Americans  are  to  'be  placed  on  guard'  co 
defend  the  national  interest  and  in  return  for  their  loyalty 


are  to  be  forced  to  compete  with  tropical  workers  for  all  other 
positions  at  such  wages  as  the  governor  may  decide  to  pay  " 
hrough  the  employment  of  natives  with  their  lower  stand- 
ards, some  of  the  perquisities  that  have  been  granted  the 
American  workers  because  of  the  nature  of  their  employment 
can  be  removed  and  considerable  economies  effected,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators. 

IN  a  recent  ruling  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  has  de- 
clared that  the  mining  industry  is  one  affected  with  public 
interest.  In  so  doing  it  has  upheld  the  industrial  commission 
the  state  in  enforcing  the  anti-strike  law  of  Colorado,  and 
annulled  the  decision  of  a  lower  state  court,  which  last  year 
denied  an  injunction  sought  by  the  state  against  miners  who 
threatened  to  strike.  The  weekly  news  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federattion  of  Labor,  October  22  issue,  recalls  that  he 
ruling  was  held  "on  the  ground  that  the  mining  industry  is 
not  affected  with  the  public  interest." 

ECONOMY,  but  not  "hysterical  economy";  wage  increases 
for  federal  employes;  pay  raises  for  efficiency;  business 

methods    in    administration    of    government    departments 

a  higher  degree  of  coordination  of  different  departments— 
these  were  among  the  more  important  and  far-reaching  needs 
of  the  government  service  suggested  by  General  Dawes  of  the 
Dawes  Budget  Bureau  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Club,  an  organization  consisting  of  higher  government  super- 
visory officials. 

THE  packers  have  been  charged  by  the  Butcher  Workman, 
organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Butcher  Workmen  of  America, 
with  pleading  poverty  in  an  effort  to  reduce  wages,  and  enor- 
mous profits  in  order  to  sell  bonds.  The  following  account 
of  the  double  policy  of  Swift  and  Company,  for  one,  is  taken 
from  The  Seamen's  Journal : 

When  the  attorneys  representing  the  meat  packers  appeared 
before  Judge  Altschuler  about  three  months  ago  in  an  effort 
to  show  why  the  wages  of  the  workers  should  be  reduced,  the 
claim  was  made  that  lower  wages  rates  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  conduct  of  the  packing  business  at  a  loss.  Since  that 
time,  Swift  and  Company  in  an  advertising  campaign  to  sell 
ten-year  notes  that  will  bear  7  per  cent  interest  states  that  dur- 
ing the  last  eleven  years  their  clear  profits  amounted  to  $149,- 
537,840  and  of  this  amount  $72,099,380  (or  more  then  48  per 
cent)  has  been  put  back  in  the  business  and  that  the  total 
sales  increased  from  $250,000,000  in  1909  to  over  $1,100,000,000 
in  1920. 

QUESTIONNAIRES  have  been  sent  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  the  governments  which  it  represents,  soliciting 
proposals  as  to  the  methods  of  adapting  to  agricultural  labor 
the  ^Washington  legislation  regulating  conditions  of  labor 
for  industrial  workers.  Reports  containing  summaries  of  the 
replies  of  the  governments  concerning  hours  of  work  and 
unemployment  among  agricultural  labor  have  been  published. 
In  regard  to  the  former  question,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  governments  was  that  agricultural  conditions  are 
too  diverse  to  permit  of  any  universal  legislation  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  time.  A  draft  recommendation  has  been  for- 
mulated at  the  suggestion  of  the  Danish  government,  how- 
ever, providing  that  agricultural  organization  be  encouraged 
"to  determine  by  collective  agreement  between  employers  and 
employes  in  agriculture  the  maximum  number  of  hours  to  be 
worked  per  annum,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  daily 
average  of  hours_  may  vary  during  the  year,  regard  being  had 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions  obtaining  in  each 
country."  As  regards  provision  against  unemployment,  the 
belief  is  expressed  in  the  office  bulletin  that  the  Washington 
conference  on  unemployment  designed  the  unemployment  pro- 
visions for  application  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry 
and  commerce.  The  office  has,  however,  drawn  up  a  draft 
recommendation  allowing  sufficient  latitude  for  the  conditions 
of  agricultural  life  peculiar  in  each  country. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


A  Socialization  Test 


WHILE  mental  tests  have  been  developed  to  a  high 
degree  and  are  being  widely  and  increasingly  used  in 
the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  school, 
the  court,  and  the  factory,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  creating  objective  tests  of  social  attitudes  and  in- 
terests. Obviously  a  person  may  be  highly  intelligent,  and 
still  be  a  useless  or  even  a  dangerous  citizen,  while  a  person 
of  mediocre  intelligence  may  be  a  valuable  citizen  because  ani- 
mated by  social  enthusiasm  and  altruism.  As  psychological 
science  has  profited  from  the  development  of  intelligence  tests 
so  social  science  has  need  of  practicable  socialization  tests. 

A  promising  start  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station.  The  sociological  divi- 
sion of  the  station  has  developed  tests  which  may  be  used 
either  with  groups  or  with  individuals,  and  which  can  be  taken 
by  any  person  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  easily.  These 
tests  have  been  given  to  all  the  students  taking  general  so- 
ciology in  the  University  of  Iowa,  to  classes  in  ethics  and  in 
industrial  psychology,  to  selected  groups  of  law  students  and 
of  students  preparing  for  religious  work,  to  a  sorority,  to  a 
community  club  in  a  rural  district,  and  to  a  number  of  in- 
terested individuals.  A  simpler  test  has  been  given  to  all  of 
the  children  in  the  high  school  and  upper  grades  in  a  large 
consolidated  rural  school  and  to  the  high  school  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  a  Catholic  parochial  school.  - 

In  the  returns  from  these  tests  certain  striking  contrasts 
appear.  The  students  preparing  for  religious  work,  as  would 
be  expected,  show  intense  devotion  to  the  church,  and  a  very 
high  degree  of  religious  faith.  The  relative  degree  of  cap- 
italistic mindedness  and  of  labor  mindedness  among  the  law 
students,  religious  students,  sociology  students,  social  workers 
and  farmers  tested  show  highly  significant  differences.  Strik- 
ing sex  contrasts  appear  in  such  qualities  as  sensitiveness  to 
social  disapproval,  conventionality,  capitalistic  mindedness, 
devotion  to  family,  charitability,  interest  in  social  justice,  and 
religious  faith.  Striking  contrasts  also  are  evident  between 
the  public  and  parochial  school  children,  between  children  f 
men  in  various  occupations,  and  between  children  of  different 
ages.  As  the  experiment  proceeds,  such  contrasts  as  these  will 
become  the  foundations  for  fundamental  sociological  gener- 
alizations. 

The  applicability  of  tests  such  as  these  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  is  obvious.  In  connection  with  divorce,  for  example, 
the  tests  may  be  used  to  determine  to  what  extent  incom- 
patibility of  purposes  and  of  interests  in  life  is  responsible  for 
unsuccessful  marriage,  and  to  what  extent  marital  disaster  is 
due  to  the  selfishness  of  one  or  both  parties.  In  connection 
with  political  reform,  studies  made  with  such  tests  as  these 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  social  qualities  associated  with 
political  success,  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  the  success  of  various  types  of  civic  educa- 
tion and  Americanization  in  producing  better  citizens.  In 
connection  with  the  movement  for  world  peace  they  may  be 
used  to  study  the  development  of  international  mindedness, 
the  effects  of  American  history  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  the  relationship  between  patriotism  and  world  citizen- 
ship. In  the  study  of  industrial  problems  such  tests  may  be 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  social  attitudes  in  employers 
which  make  them  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  dealing  with 
labor,  and  of  the  attitudes  on  the  part  of  employes  resulting 
from  different  types  of  treatment.  The  psychology  of  revolu- 
tion, the  psychology  of  labor  solidarity,  the  social  attitudes 
correlated  with  success  as  a  social  worker- — these  and  other 
problems  suggest  themselves  as  capable  of  being  illuminated 
by  the  use  of  socialization  tests. 


The  problem  of  developing  altruism  in  childhood  is  the  one 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Sta- 
tion. Several  hypotheses  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  factors 
which  determine  the  degree  of  socialization  of  the  individual. 
Socialization  may  be,  as  intelligence  is  believed  by  many  to  be, 
almost  purely  hereditary.  It  may,  again,  be  almost  entirely 
independent  of  biological  heredity,  but  may  depend  iflxm  con- 
scious and  unconscious  absorption  of  attitudes  and  interests  in 
the  home  during  pre-school  years.  Another  hypothesis  is  that 
attitudes  during  early  childhood  are  not  of  great  importance, 
but  that  the  social  interests  of  the  individual  are  determined 
chiefly  by  the  influences  which  mould  him  or  her  during 
adolescence.  Still  another  theory  is  that  socialization  depends 
upon  religion,  and  that  genuine  conversion  is  the  best  means 
to  develop  social  vision.  The  purpose  of  the  research  station 
is  to  test  out  these  and  other  hypotheses — to  try  to  discover 
objectively  whether  an  increase  in  socialization  can  best  be 
brought  about  by  eugenic  methods,  by  education  of  parents, 
by  socialization  of  our  school  curricula,  by  social  vitalization 
of  the  church,  by  certain  types  of  recreation,  or  by  other 
means,  and  at  what  ages  young  people  are  most  susceptible  to 
influence  by  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Laboratory  sciences  have  progressed  by  means  of  the  use 
of  delicate  instruments  for  measuring  weight,  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, color,  time,  and  space.  A  first  step  in  the  study  of 
socialization  must  be  the  development  of  a  means  of  measuring 
the  degrees  and  qualities  of  socialization  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Once  such  a  measure  has  been  developed,  correla- 
tions may  readily  be  worked  out  between  socialization  and 
age,  religious  attitude,  early  training,  parental  socialization, 
economic  status,  type  of  education,  and  other  significant  fac- 
tors. A  socialization  test  is  the  first  prerequisite. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  qualities  tested  are  really 
significant  for  social  progress,  it  is  essential  that  a  number  of 
persons  of  recognized  social  vision  take  the  test.  By  com- 
paring the  scores  of  such  persons  with  the  scores  of  an  un- 
selected  group  typical  of  the  general  population,  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  to  what  degree  the  differences  brought 
out  by  the  tests  are  significant  in  relation  to  social  progress. 

HORN  ELL  HART. 

The  University  of  Iowa. 

A  Halfway  House  for  Magdalens 

NOT  only  is  the  history  of  Inwood  House  of  New  York 
city,  formerly  known  as  the  New  York  Magdalen 
House,  a  fascinating  one,  but  it  also  throws  into  sharp  relief 
the  change  in  attitude  which  has  taken  place,  by  at  least  one 
organization,  toward  the  group  of  girls  under  its  care. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  home,  published  in  1853, 
gives  an  outline  of  its  origin  and  progress  up  to  that  time.  In 
1828  a  Sabbath  school  was  established  by  a  number  of  women 
in  the  "female  penitentiary."  "Many  of  the  inmates  of  that 
institution,"  states  the  report,  "were  abandoned  females,  and 
had  been  arrested  as  vagrants  or  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The 
period  of  their  detention — seldom  exceeding  sixty  days — af- 
forded a  brief  space  of  time  to  instruct  them  either  in  religion 
or  morals;  consequently  on  being  discharged,  many  a  wretched 
wanderer  has  returned  to  her  accustomed  abode  of  crime  and 
infamy." 

The  first  day  of  January,  1830,  the  New  York  Magdalen 
Society  was  organized.  Its  object  was  "to  provide  an  asylum 
for  females  who  had  deviated  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
were  desirous  to  be  restored  to  a  respectable  place  in  society." 
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TEAM  PLAY 

DR.  JIMMIE  MERRIWEATHER  strolled  into  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  Building  in  Philadelphia.    A  campaign 
for   $4,000,000   and    200,000  contributors   the   publicity 
said      He  wanted  to  see  what  such  a  campaign  looked  like. 
He  felt  skeptical  of  that  sort  of  thing  anyway.     It  smacked 
it  control  by  big  business,  of  domination  by  outside   inter- 
ests, of  the  throttling  of  initiative. 

A  beehive  of  ordered  activity  met  him  as  he  stepped  into 
hall        Mr.  Kingsley,  just  a  moment  please,"  replied   a 
soft-spoken   girl    at   the   desk.     Typewriters   were   clicking 
People  were  passing  in  and  out.  Groups  of  two's  and  three's 
were  in  animated  discussion.     There  was  lacking,  however, 
the  chaotic  confusion  of  a  political  campaign.     There  was 
dent    a    precision    of    machinery    which    bespoke    smooth- 
working  levers  somewhere  out  of  sight. 

Just  then  Sherman  Kingsley  dragged  him  oft.  "I  am  going 
to  take  you  to  our  own  lunch  room,"  he  said. 

Here   in    a   basement   room   were    two   tables   of  medium 
gth   with   people  gathered    about   them  eating   and   chat- 
ting    There  was  chaffing  and  laughter,  at  an  apt  story  told 
by  Solenberger. 

KL'«e  ,my°'d.  c°"ege  fraternity,"  muttered  Jim  to  him- 
elt,  a  kind  of  jolly  comraderie  about  it  all." 

Here  were  Joseph  K.  Hart  and  Virginia  Robinson  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Service,  Jessie  Taft  of  the 
Children  s  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  Katherine  Tucker  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  breaking  bread  together.  Others 
drifted  in. 

"What  a  spirit  of  comradeship,"  commented  Jim  "Isn't 
this  exceptional?" 

"Not  a  bit"  replied  one  of  the  group.  "This  is  no  new 
thing  in  Philadelphia." 

"There  is  something  very  unusual  and  fine  about  the 
magnitude  of  it  here,"  added  Kingsley. 

ir"1?3/6/?"  S""  the  staternent  about  the  federaton  which 
t   A  f* Scl;weinitz  of  the  S.  O.  C.  has  prepared?"  someone 
1  Mernweather.     "It  is  a  corking  thing.    Look  it  over." 
.  Dr:.  Jim  fingered  the  pamphlet.     It  was  intriguing  in  its 
simplicity  and  in  its  lucid  statement.     "The  Welfare  Federa- 
tion  of  Philadelphia,"   he   read,   "is   an    association   of    120 
social   agencies,   covering  every  section   of  the   city    repre- 
senting every  kind  of  welfare  activity,  benefiting  every  race 
color,   and   creed,  which   have  come  together  in  one   united 
plan    to   promote    the   well-being   of    the    people    of   Phila- 
delphia. 

"Well  put,"  commented  Jim,  "but  who  is  doing  the  work?" 

"AH  of  us,"  came  back.  "Practically  all  of  the  work  is 
being  done  by  volunteers.  We  have  done  with  talking  about 
cooperation  but  are  doing  it." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Jim,  "I  have  heard  of  one  doing  the 
cooing  and  the  other  the  operating." 

"We're  doing  both,"  was  the  retort. 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  another,  "the  social  workers  of  Phila- 
delphia are  pulling  as  one  team." 

"All  kinds  of  people,"  struck  in  Kingsley,  "business  men, 
lawyers,  doctors,  traction  folks,  insurance  people  public 
!it,es.  Pvprvh^H,,  ;„  fact  are  in  this  thi  and 


"Well  "drawled  Jim,  "in  theory  I  have  been  opposed  to 
financial  federations  but  this  demonstration  makes  me  wish 
to  study  the  whole  question  further."  p.  L.  B. 


In  June,  1831,  the  first  annual  report  was  published  and  on 
January  of  the  following  year  the  society  became  extinct  and 
s  asylum  was  soon  after  abandoned.  That  same  year  these 
associations  were  organized  and  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  was  formed.  In  1834  a  site  was  purchased 
m  the  country  on  which  to  erect  "a  permanent  asylum"  which 
was  to  quote  again  from  an  old  report,  "pleasantly  located  in 

%    ,°Ur  i™ler  fr°m  the  dfy  hal1  on  the  I'ne  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad.      In  x843  the  institution  became  The  Mag- 
dalen Female  Benevolent  Society,  and  in  1853  it  moved  to  a 
nore   modern    and    commodious    building   on    Eighty-eighth 
Street,  east  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

In    1864   the   annual   report  showed   the  progressive   ideas 
practiced  by  those  in  charge  in  the  following  statement: 

Friends  have  been  raised  up,  and  means  provided  to  extend 

o7?lyr     pr.otect'°"  to  ev?'y  suable  applicant  for  admis- 
nto  the  asylum.     The  society  has  not,  as  formerly   thrown 


open   us  doors  to  inebriates   and   veterans   in  vice,  but  special 

attention ,  has  been  given  ,o  that  youthful  class  of  females?  who 

either  fallen    or  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  mischievous 

?ns  of  the  artful  seducer,  and  the  contamination  of  vicious 

associates. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  constant  progress  in  moving 

iay  tram  the  more  populated  areas  of  the  city    in  workinsr 

with  the  younger  and  more  hopeful  girls,  and  in  giving  them 

ical  educational  work  as  well  as  training  in  house  work 

But  they  were  still  called  "magdalen  girls"  when  they  left 

''vr  '"r^n110"^  be  sure  letters  came  addressed  to  the 

Mac :  L  illon  Home    and  once  to  the  "Maggie  Dillon  Home" 

but  the  term  magdalen  was  constantly  applied  to  the  girls 

Ihe  board  ,n    1917   decided  that   the  day  for  embroidering 

scarlet  letters-even  metaphorically-upon  willful,  misguided 

rls  was  passed,  and  the  name  was  changed  by  a  vote  of  the 

members  of  the  corporation  to  Inwood  House 

In  1915  Inwood  adopted  a  form  of  limited  self  government 

by  which  much  of  the  responsibility  for.  discipline  was  shied 

by  the  council,  a  representative  body  elected  by  the  girls  at 

ated  periods.     One  incident  I  have  always  believed  illustra- 

-  of  the  success  of  the  council  in  creating  public  opinion 

and  facilitating  the  disciplinary  problem.     Eva  J- 

ought  to  the  superintendent's  office  for  having  created  a 
most  unwarranted  disturbance.  After  hearing  the  facts  the 
superintendent  decided  that  it  was  a  matter  to  lay  before  the 
council  and  so  stated  to  Eva.  "Oh!"  pleaded  Eva,  "put  me 
-punish  me  any  way  you  like,  but  don't  bring  me 
«ad»e  counci1'  Im  in  wro"g  en°ugli  with  the  girls  al- 

In  1917  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  important 

period  of  a  girl  s  commitment  was  that  which  immediately 

followed  her  release  upon  parole.     When  a  girl  in  her  teens 

or  early  twent.es,  has  been  shut  away  from  the  life  of  the  city 

for  eight    nine,   ten   months,  leading  what  is  almost   a  con- 

'entual  life,  the  react.on  when  she  leaves  it  is  apt  to  be  very 

:reat.     It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  results  of  institutional 

•ainmg  are  most  severely  tried,  especially  if  the  girl  is  forced 

no  domestic  service   which  to  many  girls  is  an  uncongenial 

occupation.     For  such  g.rls  who  have  no  homes,  or  unsuitable 

homes,   the  living  problem   is  serious.     To  solve  it  Inwood 

iouse  established  a  boarding  home  with  a  house  mother  in 

arge  where,  for  a  small  sum,  girls  released  upon  parole  could 

have  a  comfortable  place  to  live  with  friendly  oversight 

In  June  1920,  Inwood  ceased  to  receive  commitments  and 
on  November  I,  the  building  at  Dyckman  Street  was  turned 
over  to  its  new  owners,  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital  There 
were  only  a  few  girls  who  had  not  been  paroled  or  transferred 
itution.  •*«<.  lwr.  prov;ded  for  m  a  tempo 


The  board  felt  that  before  adopting  any  new  policy  it  must 
know  what  resources  were  available  for  the  various  types  of 
t  wished  to  help,  what  organizations,  if  any,  were  doing 
a  similar  work,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  filling  the  need 

f  c3  ?TH     •    SU-VeT  made  by  Ruth  ToPP'ng  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene  it  decided  to  adopt  a  plan  to  care  for  girls 

•om  the  courts  who  are  first  offenders,  or  who  do  not  need 
institutional  care.  These  girls  will  be  received  as  before  by 
commitment.  They  will  go  directly  to  a  reception  house  or 
clearing  house  where  they  will  be  given  careful  physical 
mental,  and  social  study.  When  this  is  completed  the  girl 
who  it  is  believed,  will  respond  to  such  treatment  will  be 
paroled  and  transferred  to  one  of  a  series  of  boarding  homes 
where  she  will  live  a  normal  life  under  wise,  careful  super- 
vision, with  the  fact  of  her  parole  giving  her  a  moral  force  in 
resisting  temptations. 

The  Inwood  boarding  homes  will  give  the  girls  Iivin»  in 
them  sufficient  recreation  to  meet  the  reasonable  longing  of 
youth  for  fun  and  laughter.     They  will  urge  each  -rirl  to  in- 
crease her  usefulness  and  to  prepare  herself  for  a  better  posi- 
tion by  taking  evening  courses  at  night  schools  or  settlements 
1  hey  will  exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  the  girls  who 
although  not  inherently  bad,  are  so  weak  as  to  yield  readily 
to  temptation.    They  will  protect  the  girls  from  the  loneliness 
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and  carelessness  of  city  life  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  give 
her  an  ideal  of  life  which  will  go  with  her  always.  They 
will  surround  her  with  a  sympathy  and  understanding  which 
can  do  so  much  to  counteract  the  influences  which  have 
brought  her  into  difficulties.  Instead  of  subjecting  her  to 
constant  discipline  in  an  institution  removed  from  all  contact 
with  community  life  she  will  be  taught  to  discipline  herself 
while  earning  her  own  living  and  living  her  life  in  a  normal 
1  manner.  MARY  E.  PADDON. 

Winning  a  Community1 

TO  have  a  farmer  say  at  the  annual  budget  meeting  of 
the  county  commissioners,  "I  don't  favor  raising  the 
taxes  a  penny  except  for  social  work,"  and  to  have  $2,OOO 
for  social  work  included  in  the  county  budget  at  the  same 
time  that  the  school  budget  was  increased  to  pay  the  nurse, 
is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  which  the  people 
of  Prince  George  county,  Md.,  place  on  their  social  service 
program.  Back  of  this  interest,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a 
\  story  of  hard  work  and  of  slowly  growing  conviction. 

Prince  George  county  is  rural ;  in  its  population  of  43,000, 
the  largest  units  are  three  places  of  about  2,500  each.  There 
is  not  a  factory  within  the  county.  Washington,  immediately 
to  the  west,  and  Baltimore,  forty  miles  northeast,  furnish  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  big  cities.  The  county 
has,  however,  an  unusual  local  asset  in  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Social  work  began  in  Prince  George  county  in  1914  when 
two  workers  from  Baltimore  were  stationed  there.  The  first 
start  in  this  kind  of  program  naturally  was  slow.  The  workers 
were  withdrawn  in  1916. 

The  next  beginning  was  made  soon  after  we  entered  the 
war  when  the  Prince  George  County  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  was  organized  and  home  service  work  begun, 
with  a  volunteer  secretary.  Since  June,  1919,  the  chapter 
has  employed  a  paid  worker.  In  doing  this  home  service 
work,  it  was  found  that  the  facilities  which  had  been  developed 
for  handling  the  problems  in  soldiers'  families  were  much 
needed  in  other  families  in  the  county. 

The  answering  of  a  simple  set  of  questions  sent  to  .women 
in  each  community  showed  them  that  there  were  places  in 
the  county  where  the  nearest  doctor  was  thirty  miles  away; 
that  it  was  not  a  general  custom  in  the  county  to  treat  babies' 
eyes  at  birth;  that  no  license  was  required  for  midwives; 
that  the  problem  of  feeblemindedness  was  larger  than  they 
had  suspected.  The  county  commissioners,  inclined  at  first 
to  think  social  work  outside  their  field  of  interest,  were  won 
to  its  support  by  good  pieces  of  work  in  individual  families 
and  by  the  handling  of  the  county's  debts  at  Washington 
hospitals. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920  there  was  enough  interest  in  social 
work  to  justify  the  Red  Cross  chapter  in  "extending"  its 
program  to  include  general  family  work.  Since  then  indiffer- 
ence and  hostility  have  been  and  are  being  overcome,  as  people 
understand  social  work  better.  The  secretary  has  discussed 
the  program  before  every  organization  in  every  community, 
with  the  exception  of  some  secret  societies.  The  former 
home  service  secretary,  now  chairman  of  the  home  service 
committee,  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  and  has 
helped  to  interpret  it  to  the  people. 

Prior  to  the  extended  program,  a  live  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  started.  The  home  service  chairman,  a 
member  of  the  federation,  asked  for  a  social  service  committee 
in  this  organization.  The  social  service  committee  of  the 
grange  and  that  of  the  newer  county  community  council  now 
join  those  organizations  in  the  program.  Each  of  the  eighteen 
election  districts  into  which  the  county  is  divided  has  its  own 
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1  The  introduction  to  this  series  on  social  organization  in  rural  communities 
of  articles  by  Miss  Ailing  appeared  in  the  SURVEY  for  June  25. 


Chart  showing  the  amounts  of  -voluntary  contributions  to 
the  various  groups  of  social  agencies  in  Philadelphia  pre- 
vious to  the  present  campaign  of  the  Welfare  Federation. 
Prepared  by  the  Charities  and  Welfare  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 

members  on  three  of  these  committees.  Each  committee  meets 
quarterly  and  there  is  a  quarterly  joint  meeting. 

The  four  social  service  committees  supplement  one  another. 
The  Red  Cross  committee  advises  on  the  soldier  work;  the 
committee  from  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  acts  as  a 
case  committee  on  other  family  work.  The  grange  and  the 
county  community  council  committees  include  men.  It  was 
these  committees  that  organized  the  sentiment  which  led  the 
county  commissioners  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  the  salary 
of  the  Red  Cross  secretary  for  next  year,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  Red  Cross  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  grow- 
ing program.  The  reports  of  these  committees  to  their  various 
organizations  keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  the  Red 
Cross  plans. 

Each  committee  also  furnishes  volunteer  help.  When  the 
secretary  goes  into  one  of  the  districts  to  visit  a  family,  she 
takes  with  her,  if  possible,  the  committee  member  responsible 
for  that  work  in  the  district.  Occasionally,  this  committee 
member  makes  the  visit  alone;  sometimes  other  local  women 
accompany  the  secretary. 

Six  hundred  homes  in  the  county  were  visited  by  the 
secretary  for  some  reason  last  year.  The  judge  now  refers 
all  cases  in  which  children  are  concerned  to  her  for  investiga- 
tion and  assigns  children  to  her  for  probation — a  step  toward 
a.  program  for  meeting  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  working  for  a  state  law  which  shall  require  the 
licensing  of  midwives,  and  another  making  compulsory  proper 
attention  to  babies'  eyes.  The  grange  has  adopted  a  program 
of  good  roads,  agricultural  cooperation  and  social  service. 
Many  organizations  smaller  than  those  mentioned  have  made 
or  given  garments  and  these  were  in  as  good  condition  as 
those  in  their  own  homes,  because  they  were  told  that  "the 
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standards  of  living  of  families  could  not  be  raised  unless  the 
things  they  received  were  better  than  those  they  had  known." 
Seven  Sunday  school  classes  sewed  on  such  garments  this 
winter. 

Another  evidence  of  the  growing  sense  of  community  re- 
sponsibility occurred  recently  when  a  citizen,  who  heard  that 
funds  for  this  year  were  getting  low,  volunteered  to  find  fifty 
men  who  would  give  fifty  cents  a  month  until  time  for  the 
roll  call.  The  secretary  feels  confident  that  the  roll  call  will 
be  generous. 

There  is  more  to  do  in  a  county  like  Prince  George  than 
One  secretary  and  one  nurse  can  cover.     The  work  of  the 
>cal  leaders  is  helping  make  the  program  possible  and   the 
rogram  is  developing  local  leaders  who  will  make  the  work 
easier-  ELIZABETH  ALLING. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Trends  in  Social  Service 

THE  budget  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  totals  $19,361,657.   This  appropriation  is  more 
than   $5,000,000  lower  than,  disbursements  during  the   last 
fiscal  year.     The  annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  will  be  held 
from  Armistice  Day  until  Thanksgiving  to  raise  these  funds. 
About  $3,669,250  is  included  in  the  domestic  budget  of  the 
organization  for  Red  Cross  service  in  behalf  of  the  disabled 
ex-service  men   and   their  families.      However,   this   amount 
represents  only  that  allotted  from  national  headquarters  and 
does  not  include  the  millions  spent  by  chapters  for  the  relief 
the    disabled    veteran.     Assistance    to    disabled    men    and 
women  in  government  hospitals  has  been  allotted  $i  790000 
an   income  of  more  than  $500,000  over  last  year's  budget' 
his  item  covers  personal  services  for  the  disabled  and  their 
peculiar  requirement  supplementing  the  benefits  provided  bv 
the  government.     The   organization  has  set  aside  $541  97(5 
for   disaster   relief,   almost   double  last  year's  appropriation. 
From  z  fund  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  was  con- 
tributed through  the  European  Relief  Council  campaign  and 
$5,000,000  allotted  by  the  Red  Cross  for  child  welfare  work 
n  Europe,  there  remains  $8,765,108  available  of  which  it  is 
estimated   that   $6,000,000   will   be   required    for   this  work 
during  the  current  year.     For  Red  Cross  participants  in  the 
lomt  effort  to  relieve  famine  conditions  in  Russia,  for  final 
work  m  the  China  famine,  for  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other 
overseas  activities  including  the  closing  of -the  old  general 
:f  programs  in  Europe  $4,978,000  is  made  available. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  central  bureau  for  the  registra- 
:ion  of  appeals  by  homeless  men  for  assistance  was  recom- 
mended at  a  meeting  of  social  workers  held  recently  in  New 
York  city.  This  action  followed  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Ray  P.  Gates  of  the  Joint  Application  Bu- 
reau of  New  York  city.  The  bureau,  as  suggested  by  this 
committee,  will  classify  all  appeals  for  help,  refer  them  to  the 
proper  agencies,  coordinate  existing  facilities  for  such  work 
and  seek  to  develop  practical  methods  of  handling  the  problem 


rants  and  social  clubs;  factory  welfare  work  and  factory  in- 
spection; social  insurance;  and  library  work.  Studies  are 
also  prescribed  for  each  of  these  lines.  Further,  every  school 
of  social  service  established  by  a  province,  municipality  or  by 
a  private  person  will  be  subsidized  by  the  state  in  case  the 
school  work  required  for  the  preliminary  examination  took 
up  at  least  300  hours  in  a  period  of  6  months,  and  that  needed 
for  the  final  examination  150  hours  in  3  months. 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  director  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  New  York  City 
Lnarity  Organization  Bulletin  states  that  this  year's  enroll- 
ment at  the  school  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  that  of 
last  year.  "The  entering  class  this  year,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "seems 
on  the  whole  to  present  a  more  substantial  preparation  for 
professional  training  and  to  include  a  higher  average  of  native 
ability.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  this  reflects  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  colleges  and  elsewhere  in  the  professional  possi- 
bilities of  social  work."  Michael  D.  Davis,  contributing 
editor  of  the  SURVEY,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  director 
of  the  department  of  medical  social  work,  with  M.  Antoinette 
Cannon  as  his  assistant. 

THE  California  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  received  many  inquiries  regarding  the  standing  and  objects 
of  various  charitable  institutions  and  organizations  which 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds.  The  legislature  of  1919 
passed^  a  law  that  in  any  county  or  city  and  county  in  the 
state  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  public 
for  a  chanty  either  by  soliciting,  donations,  or  subscriptions, 
or  by  promoting  any  bazaar,  sale  or  exhibition,  or  by  any 
similar  means,  unless  the  charity  is  registered  with  the  county 
board  of  public  welfare."  When  there  is  no  county  board 
of  public  welfare  registration  must  be  made  with  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

POVERTY  AMONG  TWO  MILLION,  the  report  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  for  1920-1921,  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  drab,  stereotyped  report  commonly  issued  by 
social  organizations.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  charitable  effort  since  the  days  of 
the  Lady  Bountiful  type  of  charity  giving.  It  points  out 
that  there  is  a  swinging  away  from  the  place  which  relief 
giving  has  played  in  the  past  and  that  now  it  constitutes  only 
a  small  part  of  the  work  of  on  intelligenlty  directed  society. 
The  word  charity,'  "  it  is  stated,  "may  give  a  somewhat 
adequate  idea  of  the  bureau's  work  in  behalf  of  needy  fami- 
lies, but  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  society's  efforts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  for  the  improvement  of  housing  con- 
ditions, and  for  the  betterment  of  the  inferior  courts.  Nei- 
ther does  it  suggest  the  bureau's  program  for  the  education 
of  blind  women,  and  the  restoration  of  crippled  children- 
nor  does  it  tell  of  the  day  nurseries,  the  woodyard,  the  laun- 
dry, and  the  providing  of  lunches  to  children  in  the  schools." 


IN  October  of  last  year  a  council  of  schools  for  social  service 
was  established  by  royal  decree  in  Belgium.  Again  in  August 
of  this  year  a  royal  decree  was  issued  regulating  the  studies 
in  these  schools.  Under  the  terms  of  this  decree  a  diploma 
of  social  work  is  given  following  a  preliminary  examination 

t  a  general  nature  and  final,  specialized  examination  The 
preliminary  examination  covers  the  subjects  of  public  law  civil 
law,  political  and  social  economy,  labor  legislation,  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies,  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick  and  children 
and  elements  of  practical  psychology  as  applied  to  social  life 
1  he  final  examination  deals  with  one  of  the  following  lines- 

lid  welfare,  for  probation  officer  and  child  welfare  workers'- 
charity,  for  employes  of  charitable  agencies  and  social  investi- 

tors;  social  center  work,  management  of  popular  restau- 


THE  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  venereal  diseases  in 
Massachusetts  was  inaugurated  by  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Health  m  1915.  Howard  A.  Streeter,  M.  D.,  in 
charge  of  the  division  on  venereal  diseases  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Commonwealth  outlines  the 
progress  of  this  campaign.  There  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Streeter,  eighteen  approved  clinics  in  the  state  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases.  Since  September  i,  1919,  every 
court  in  the  state  has  been  visited  and  personal  interviews 
held  with  judges,  clerks  and  probation  officers  to  ascertain 
court  procedure  in  cases  of  sex  offenses  and  to  inform  offi- 
cials of  the  purpose  of  the  campaign.  During  1920,  for 
instance,  sixty  thousand  boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  were  reached  with  educational  material.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  result  has  been  the  cooperation  secured 
from  the  doctors,  druggists  and  newspapers. 
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BOOKS    ON    INTERNATIONALISM 


CAUSES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  WAR 

By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.     no  pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

NATIONALISM 

By  G.  P.  Gooch.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.      127  pp.    Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

ECONOMIC  IMPERIALISM 

By  Leonard  Woolf.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.    ill  pp.    Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  SUPER-STATE 

By  J.  L.  Stocks.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.     105  pp.     Price, 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

DIPLOMACY,  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  George  Young.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.     105  pp.    Price, 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

These  booklets  are  the  first  of  the  International  Relations  Series, 
the  publication  of  which  was  undertaken  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  Swarthmore  Press  in  England  and  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company  in  this  country.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  series 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  war  and  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  of  the  day.  The  economist,  the  historian,  the  sociologist 
will  have  to  rest  a  while  before  starting  to  work  scientifically 
on  the  complicated  mass  of  material  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  troublesome  last  decade;  but  the  school  teacher,  the 
young  college  student,  the  social  worker,  the  average  reader — 
they  can  hardly  afford  to  wait  until  the  scholastics  provide  them 
with  proper  deductions  as  regards  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
day.  The  first  four  volumes  mentioned,  written  by  learned 
publicists,  will  undoubtedly  serve  the  purpose  of  throwing  light 
on  the  immediate  issues  that  confront  us. 

We  already  live  in  an  international  world,  in  which  a  Japanese 
escapade  in  Mongolia  adds  to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  earthquake  in  Argentine  affects  the  financial 
stability  of  Berlin  or  Paris.  Yet  our  minds  are  still  far  from 
being  international.  We  still  think  and  feel  in  national  and 
sometimes  narrowly  nationalistic  terms.  The  greatest  and  the 
most  pressing  task  of  the  day  is  to  infuse  into  our  backward 
nationalistic  minds  some  of  the  progressive  international  ideas. 
From  this  point  of  view  again  the  appearance  of  the  International 
Relations  Series  cannot  be  welcomed  too  heartily. 

When  we  turn  to  the  value  of  the  material  as  such,  we  have 
cause  to  be  less  enthusiastic.  True,  Mr.  Woolf 's  Economic 
Imperialism  is  a  small  masterpiece:  lucid,  sound,  scholarly  yet 
simple  and  popular,  it  may  easily  be  digested  and  most  usefully 
digested  by  the  average  mind.  Mr.  Woolf 's  substantial  analysis 
of  what  European  imperialism  has  done  in  Africa  and  Asia 
tends  to  stimulate  the  development  of  international  consciousness 
and  conscience  too.  Mr.  Dickinson's  reflections  on  the  causes 
of  international  war  are  not  only  instructive;  they  introduce  us 
into  a  new  way  of  thinking — that  is,  new  for  the  young  student 
and  the  man  in  the  street,  who  have  thought  or,  have  been 
taught  to  think  that  war  is  a  law  of  nature  and  the  sublimest 
expression  of  a  great  and  laudable  national  mission.  War  is 
the  ugly  creation  of  man  and  the  outgrowth  of  his  abnormal 
rather  than  his  normal  social  order  and  therefore  it  can  be 
abolished  by  its  creator. 

But  the  two  other  books  are  hardly  happily  written.  Mr. 
Gooch's  Nationalism,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  introductory 
pages,  is  nothing  but  a  summary  repetition  of  what  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  old  textbook  of  modern  history.  The  school 
teacher  and  the  university  student  will  add  neither  to  their 
knowledge  nor  to  their  vision  by  having  read  Nationalism,  as 
the  book  is  merely  a  concise  story  of  the  political,  diplomatic, 
external  life  of  the  past  century.  Very  little  is  said  of  the  ills 
of  nationalism,  or  they  stand  out  too  hazily. 

As  to  Patriotism  and  the  Super-State,  it  is  a  thoughtful  repeti- 
tion of  the  popular  argument  for  governmental  regulation  of 
international  affairs.  It  resorts  to  the  idea,  more  or  less  popular 
with  certain  people,  that  international  political  organization  based 
on  sanctions  could  cure  us  from  imperialistic  competition  and 


wars.  It  is  the  idea  brought  forward  by  H.  G.  Wells;  it  is 
the  old  idea  of  a  universal  government  and  perhaps  universal 
empire  known  to  us  since  Dante  and  Machiavelli. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORC. 


While  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  fitting  for  the  publication 
of  a  book  on  the  subject  of  diplomacy,  the  present  volume  by 
George  Young  is,  unfortunately,  more  restricted  in  scope  than 
its  title  would  imply.  There  are  but  three  chapters  in  the  book 
and  the  first  two  are  limited  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of 
the  personnel  and  machinery  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  For 
the  student  of  comparative  governments  the  presentation  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  but  for  the  average  reader  in  America  the  treat- 
ment, though  accurate  and  even  brilliant  at  times,  is  on  the 
whole  technical. 

In  chapter  three,  however,  entitled  Diplomacy  and  Peace,  Mr. 
Young  writes  for  the  democracy  of  the  world,  and  the  world 
would  do  well  to  give  him  heed.  He  does  not  mince  words  in 
his  treatment  of  the  "demagogic  diplomacy  of  today,  ringing  the 
changes  of  secrecy  and  sensation."  He  is  equally  severe  in  his 
arraignment  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  ancien  regime,  and  the  real- 
politik  of  yesterday.  "Diplomacy  is  not  bribery.  Nor  is  it 
bullying.  It  is  not  even  bamboozling.  It  is  simply  business, 
and  democratic  diplomacy  is  nothing  more  than  up-to-date 
business  methods  applied  to  politics."  This  means,  according  to 
Mr.  Young,  supplying  goods  suitable  to  the  public  needs  and 
then  making  the  public  see  they  are  both  sound  and  suitable. 
It  is  a  matter  of  honesty  and  publicity,  and  they  are  equally 
important.  To  obtain  them  we  must  have  open  diplomacy  and 
an  educated  press.  Diplomatic  methods  and  content  should  be 
taught  in  the  universities  and  emphasis  laid  upon  the  philosophical 
and  psychological  side.  For  the  diplomat  of  the  future  must 
possess  "the  driving  power  of  ideals  and  the  directing  power 
of  intellectuals."  GRAHAM  H.  STUART. 

WHAT  JAPAN  THINKS 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami.     Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail 

of  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
WHAT  JAPAN  WANTS 

By  U.  S.  Kuno.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     Price,  $1.00;   by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

Mr.  Kawakami  has  assembled  twelve  important  discussions  by 
eminent  Japanese.  They  give  us  a  cross-section  of  the  present 
day  Japanese  mind.  They  range  all  the  way  from  pronounced 
anti-occidental  and  anti-white  opinion  to  broadminded  interna- 
tionalism. 

The  titles  of  the  articles  are  themselves  highly  suggestive:  A 
World  Unsafe  for  Democracy;  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
League  of  Nations;  Mikadoism;  Japan's  Defective  Constitu- 
tional Government;  Liberalism  in  Japan;  Japan's  Navalism; 
Militarism  and  Navalism  in  America;  Harmony  between  East 
and  West;  The  War's  Effect  Upon  the  Japanese  Mind;  Illusions 
of  the  White  Race ;  The  White  Problem  in  Asia ;  The  Japanese 
Question  in  America;  Can  Japan  Be  Christianized?  An  appendix 
deals  with  the  Yap  controversy,  giving  the  note  of  the  Japanese 
government  to  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  editorial 
comments.  The  editor  introduces  each  writer  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  adds  materially  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  volume. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  discussion  is  that  by  Premier  Hara 
on  harmony  between  East  and  West,  in  which  he  declares  a 
doctrine  of  state  perfectionism.  "Japan,"  he  says,  "can  do  no 
wrong.  ...  In  every  fibre,  Japan  is,  internally,  a  state  ruled  by 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality;  and,  externally,  a  state 
adhering  to  peace  and  harmony." 

Anti-Japanese  critics  will  be  surprised  to  find  such  frank  crit- 
icism of  Japan  by  Japanese  as  is  found  in  Ozaki's  discussion  of 
the  defects  of  the  Japanese  government,  and  Professor  Yoshino's 
account  of  liberalism  in  Japan. 

Professor  Kuno's  volume  is  a  handy  book  of  150  small  pages 
that  can  easily  be  run  through  in  a  couple  of  hours.  It  states 
succinctly  in  clear,  crisp  sentences  what  Japan  wants  in  America, 
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in  the  Pacific,  in  China,  in  Korea,  in  Siberia  and  at  home.  In 
the  closing  chapter  Professor  Kuno  says  what  he  thinks  Japan 
and  other  nations  should  do.  No  sources  are  given.  The  book 
gives  fresh  evidence  that  Japanese  can  write  objectively  and 
sanely  about  their  own  country.  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK. 

THE  WORLD  IN  REVOLT;  A  Psychological  Study  of  our  Times. 
By  Gustave  Le  Bon.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  Mac- 
millan Co.  256  pp.  Price,  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 
$4.15. 

In  considering  the  psychical  factors  that  determine  national  great- 
ness Mr.  Le  Bon  begins  by  saying  that  "the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tions is  woven,  above  all,  of  the  qualities  of  men's  minds."  In 
his  discussion  he  considers  some  factors  back  of  the  German  plan 
for  expansion  and  their  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  Germany  was  a  moral  and 
spiritual  collapse  rather  than  a  physical  one;  it  was  the  sudden 
realization  of  defeat. 

Mr.  Le  Bon's  discussion  of  propagation  of  beliefs  and  the 
orientation  of  opinion  is  possibly  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Here 
the  difference  between  belief  and  knowledge  is  considered.  Belief 
and  opinion,  he  points  out,  are  based  on  sentiment  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  whole  and  spread  by  suggestion  and  mental  con- 
tagion. Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  from  experi- 
mentation and  reason.  War  propaganda  is  based  upon  the 
former  and  generally  carries  a  conviction  that  one  side  is  all 
right  and  the  other  all  wrong.  The  ideas  of  suggestion  and 
contagion  were  used  by  the  Germans  among  the  Russians  in  the 
spread  of  socialistic  propaganda  and  also  among  the  Turks. 

Under  the  heading,  The  New  Revolutionary  Tempest,  is  con- 
sidered the  question  of  strikes,  socialism,  bolshevism,  and  other 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  day.  Here  Le  Bon  is  more 
biased  and  does  not  use  the  careful  analysis  that  he  does  else- 
where, confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  attack  on  these  tendencies. 
From  this  he  swings  to  the  exposing  of  the  weaknesses  of  social- 
ism, especially  in  the  carrying  on  of  industry.  One  chief  objec- 
tion here  is  that  he  draws  too  many  of  his  illustrations  of  the 
failure  of  government  industry  from  war-time  experiments  in 
government  control  and  management.  He  declares  that  two  for- 
midable systems  of  government — militarism  and  socialism — are 
threatening  modern  civilizations  with  a  long  return  to  barbarism. 

G.  S.  Dow. 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  NEW  ERA 

By  Brougham  Villiers.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     246  pp.     Price 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.25. 

Though  his  sympathies  at  present  are  more  with  the  Labor  Party 
than  with  either  the  Coalition  or  Mr.  Asquith's  remnant  of 
independent  liberals,  Mr.  Villiers  writes  from  the  standpoi  it 
and  in  the  tradition  of  the  British  liberal  radical.  He  accuses 
both  the  government  and  the  business  man  of  not  at  all  facing 
the  big  political  and  economic  issues  of  the  time,  and  of  offering 
no  reasoned  counter-proposals  to  any  of  the  serious  policies  that 
are  proposed— including  Mr.  Pethick-Lawrence's  suggestion  of 
a  capital  levy,  which  is  discussed  at  length.  England,  he  says 
is  now  in  revolution;  it  will  depend  on  the  statesmanship  of  her 
leaders  whether  that  revolution  is  to  proceed  along  lines  pre- 
venting the  total  collapse  of  her  credit,  of  her  imperial  unity 
and  of  her  moral  standing  among  the  nations.  He  shows  that 
bankruptcy  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  system  of  taxation  that  will 
make  available  for  the  payment  of  debt  the  fortunes  accumu- 
lated during  the  war;  and  among  thes  he  places  first  the  un- 
earned increases  in  the  value  of  land  and  other  real  estate. 

He  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  liberal-labor  coalition 
because  in  his  opinion  a  coalition  attitude  of  mind  is  always 
shallow,  always  given  to  seeking  compromises  and  unreal,  tem- 
porary instead  of  real,  permanent  solutions  of  problems.  With 
the  fear  of  successful  foreign  aggression  gone,  the  empire  can- 
not be  held  together  by  militarism;  but  by  forgiving  the  debts 
due  her  from  her  late  allies,  by  establishing  free  trade,  by  lead- 
ing m  world  disarmamnt,  by  placing  her  finances  on  a  sound 
basis— involving  an  immediate  large  tax  burden  on  her  property 
owners— by  adopting  a  liberal  policy  towards  Egypt,  Ireland 
and  India,  Great  Britain  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  increase 
her  civilizing  influence  in  the  world  and  reestablish  her  empire 
on  a  lasting  foundation  of  good-will.  It  is  a  book  well  worth 
reading  over  on  this  side;  for  the  principles  which  the  author 
enunciates  also  apply  to  the  solution  of  America's  growing  im- 
perial and  financial  problems.  R.  L 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  LIFE 

By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     311  pp      pr;ec 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 
AMERICAN  CATHOLICS  IN  THE  WAR 

By  Michael  Williams.     Macmillan  Co.    467  pp     Price   $2  to- 
by mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.75. 

PRODUCING  IN  LITTLE  THEATERS 

By  Clarence  Stratton.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.    258  pp.     Illustrat- 
nce,  $2.90;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.05. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  WAGE  DISPUTES 

By  Herbert  Feis.     Macmillan  Co.     289  pp.     Price,  $2.25;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  TERRORISM 

By    L.   Trotsky.      Labor    Publishing    Co.,    London.      176    pp. 
Price,  3s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  tht  SURVEY,  $1.15. 

THE  WINGS  OF  OPPRESSION 

By  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill.    Stratford  Co.     124  pp.  Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 

HOME  SERVICE  IN  ACTION 

By  Mary  Buell  Sayles.     New  York  County  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.    232  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDEMENT 

By  Charles  Taber  Stout.   Mitchell  Kennerley.   216  pp    Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
HOUSE  PROPERTY  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT 

By  Octavia   Hill.     Macmillan  Co.     96  pp.     Price,   $1.25;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.35. 
A  TALE  OF  A  WALLED  TOWN 

By   B.  8,266,-Penitentiary.     J.  B.   Lippincott  Co.     121   pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
THE  PHILIPPINES— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Dean   C.  Worcester.     Macmillan   Co.     1,024  PP.     Illus- 
trated.    Price  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $530 
THE  SEER  OF  SLABSIDES 

By  Dallas  L.  Sharp.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     71   pp      Price 

$-75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $.85. 
TIME  STUDY  AND  JOB  ANALYSIS 

By  William  O.  Lichtner.     Ronald  Press  Co.     397  pp      Illus- 

•ated.    Price,  $6.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $6.25. 
CAPITAL  CONTROL  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  Donald  C.  Baldwin.     George  Banta  Publishing  Co      255 

pp.     Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
THE  WONDER  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN 

By  Adam   Gowans  Whyte.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.     281   pp      Il- 
lustrated.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.25 
ECONOMICS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA 

By    Jadunath    Sarkar.      Longmans,    Green    &    Co.      376    pp. 

Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.90. 
VICTOR  HUGO 

By    Marie   Duclaux.      Henry   Holt   &   Co.     268   pp.      Price 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

By  O.Fred  Boucke.     Macmillan  Co.     348  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.40. 
THE  RATIONAL  GOOD 

By  L.   T.   Hobhouse.     Henry   Holt  &   Co.     237   pp.      Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 
EVOLUTION,  GENETICS  AND  EUGENICS 

By  Horatio  Hackett  Newman.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 

523   PP.     Illustrated.     Price,  $3.75;  by  mail  of  the   SURVEY! 

$3-95- 
STUDIES  IN  JEWISH  NATIONALISM 

By   Leon   Simon.     Longmans,   Green   &   Co.      174  pp.     Price, 

$2.40;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.55. 

BRITISH    POLICY    AND    OPINION    DURING    THE    FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR 

By  Dora  Neill  Raymond.  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
History,  Economics  and  Public  Law.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  435  pp.  Price,  $4.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.75. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  CONFERENCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  make  reply  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
Hand,  by  William  L.  Chenery,  in  the  SURVEY  of  October  22. 

The  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  should  be 
judged  in  comparison  with  what  other  governmental  agencies 
did  or  sought  to  do  in  the  year  of  depression  preceding  the  con- 
ference, by  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  present  economic  and 
political  situation,  and  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  pre- 
vious national  conferences  composed  of  representatives  of  labor 
and  capital. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  is  that  no  official  or  agency  of  the 
federal  government  and  few  state  or  municipal  governments 
had  sought  to  do  anything  in  a  large  way  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment or  revive  industry  before  the  President's  Conference  on 
Unemployment  met  under  Secretary  Hoover's  leadership  and 
inspiration.  Therefore  Mr.  Chehery's  critical  and  superficial 
article  in  the  SURVEY — Mr.  Hoover's  Hand — amplified  by  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Globe,  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
conference  are  blamed  for  all  the  things  which  Mr.  Chenery  thinks 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  conference  might  have  done  but  did  not,  is 
the  "unkindest  cut  of  all."  This  is  the  kind  of  unkind  cut  that 
effectively  teaches  lesser  and  self-seeking  public  men  to  leave 
the  solution  of  such  immemorial  and  universal  problems  as 
unemployment  to  drawing  room  orators  and  writers  of  critical 
articles  deploring  this  and  that.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Chenery  regards  federal  unemployment  insurance  as  a 
necessary  measure.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
on  Unemployment  agree  with  him.  The  deputy  minister  of  labor 
of  Great  Britain  a  few  weeks  ago  submitted  to  several  hours 
of  questioning  on  British  unemployment  insurance  by  a  group 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  Believing  in  it  as  the  minister  does, 
and  confident  that  it  is  a  permament  British  institution,  he 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  of  administration  without  an  ef- 
fective and  complete  employment  service.  The  United  States 
has  no  such  employment  service,  but  only  a  skeleton  federal 
service  and  a  few  state  employment  bureaus.  The  Conference 
on  Unemployment  took  the  necessary  first  step  by  recommending 
the  building  up  of  the  federal  Employment  Service  and  by  ask- 
ing for  a  large  appropriation  for  it  in  the  face  of  an  agreed 
policy  of  federal  economy  and  a  general  desire  for  lower  tax- 
ation: This  evidenced  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  large  employers  present,  and  a  praiseworthy 
willingness  to  forgive  and  forget  the  activities  of  the  former 
United  States  Employment  Service,  the  conduct  of  which  had 
antagonized  them  and  created  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic 
situation  they  regarded  as  undesirable.  The  readers  of  the 
SURVEY  naturally  expect  from  a  SURVEY  writer  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  an  employment  service  is  a  necessary  foundation 
on  which  to  build  unemployment  insurance. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  conference  had  recommended 
unemployment  insurance,  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
Would  it  have  passed  Congress?  Is  it  in  the  platform  of  any 
political  party?  To  what  extent  has  it  been  publicly  debated? 
How  many  persons  in  the  United  States  favor  it?  Does  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  favor  it?  No.  Mr.  Chenery 
himself  says  not.  What  would  a  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  conference  in  favor  of  unemployment  insurance  have  ac- 
complished? Only  distraction  from  and  public  hostility  to,  the 
recommendations  that  it  did  make  and  is  now  energetically 
urging — recommendations  which  mean  that  men  idle  a  month 
ago  will  be  employed  this  winter.  A  number  of  supporters  and 
contributors  of  the  SURVEY  were  members  of  the  conference 
and  of  its  economic  advisory  committee.  If  any  of  these  agreed 
with  Mr.  Chenery's  policy  they  had  every  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent it  in  either  body,  but  for  reasons  which  seemed  good  to 
them,  refrained  from  doing  so.  Possibly  I  nTay  have  hit  upon 
some  of  their  reasons. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  American  people  and  Congress  are  con- 
vinced that  unemployment  insurance  is  desirable  and  necessary, 
and  I  share  Mr.  Chenery's  opinion.  In  that  case  how  long  would 
it  take  to  draft  a  bill  on  this  complex  subject?  Would  it  help 
in  the  present  depression?  Would  not  even  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  bill,  necessarily  imperfect  and  resulting  in  malad- 
ministration, waste,  and  abuse,  discredit  unemployment  in- 
surance for  a  long  time  to  come?  What  instances  can  be  cited 


where  the  federal  government  has  pioneered  in  such  a  far- 
reaching  field  (compare  workmen's  compensation  insurance)  be- 
fore any  state  had  tried  it  out?  The  federal  government  must 
walk  before  it  can  run. 

The  article  is  misleading  on  other  subjects.  "The  attitude 
of  hostility  even  toward  those  who  daily  conversed  with  leaders 
of  organized  labor  was  characteristic  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  on  Unemployment."  Is  not  this  yellow  jour- 
nalism? Did  the  conference  adopt  any  recommendations  hostile 
to  organized  labor?  No.  Did  organized  labor  bolt  as  in  the 
conference  of  1919?  I  will  reply  with  another  piece  of  yellow 
journalism,  this  being  a  helpful  story,  which  might  better  have 
been  chosen.  At  the  conference  was  a  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentative who  regarded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
rather  than  money,  as  the  root  of  all  evil.  Experience  with 
dynamite  explosions  for  which  labor  organizers  were  convicted 
had  contributed  to  his  opinion.  After  sitting  through  the  con- 
ference and  watching  the  parliamentary,  conciliatory,  and  dig- 
nified bearing  of  Mr.  Gompers  he  remarked  to  a  group  of 
twelve,  of  which  I  was  one,  that  he  now  believed  in  the  essen- 
tial necessity  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Chen- 
ery would  be  right  on  one  point,  however,  which  he  did  not 
make,  that  in  this  conference,  or  any  other,  there  would  not 
be  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  policies  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Industrial  Conference  Board,  else 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  conference. 

SURVEY  readers  have  been  misled  with  this  sentence:  "The 
most  acute  criticism  made  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  that  Herbert  Hoover  conceived  the  American  food 
problem  to  be  a  temporary  emergency  and  when  the  war  was 
over  nothing  of  permament  service  to  the  nation  was  left.  This 
was  also  true  of  the  unemployment  conference."  The  facts  are, 
that  after  doing  first  things  first,  and  getting  emergency  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  for  local  organizations  out  of  the 
way,  after  pressing  for  federal  road  appropriations,  which  will 
be  passed  before  this  reply  is  printed,  after  recommending  the 
active  prosecution  of  reclamation  projects  during  the  winter 
(an  appropriation  for  which  is  expected  to  be  favorably  reported 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  any  day) 
the  conference  created  a  standing  committee  of  influential  citi- 
zens, also  regional  representatives,  several  active  sub-committees, 
one  of  which  includes  unemployment  insurance  in  its  agenda, 
found  a  volunteer,  unpaid  group  of  executives  to  correlate  re- 
lationships with  the  new  local  agencies,  and  to  assist  state  and 
governmental  groups  in  carrying  the  country  safely  over  the 
winter,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  OTTO  T.  MALLERY. 

Secretary,  Public  Works   Committee, 

The  President's  Conference  on   Unemployment. 

[The  article  to  which  Mr.  Mallery  objects  summarized  in 
two  pages,  in  the  words  of  the  conference,  all  of  the  more 
important  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  conference. 
This  presented  with  complete  objectivity  everything  that  the 
conference  did.  Mr.  Mallery  seems  to  have  ignored  that  fact 
in  his  comment.  He  resents  the  fact  that  I  found  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Unemployment  something  short  of  the 
best  of  all  possible  conferences.  I  am  sorry.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  draw  attention  to  one  erroneous  statement  in  Mr. 
Mallery's  communication.  He  says  "Mr.  Chenery  regards 
federal  unemployment  insurance  as  a  necessary  measure."  I 
made  no  such  statement.  I  have  expressed  the  belief  that  in- 
surance is  essential  to  provide  against  unemployment  since  un- 
employment is  a  calculable  risk  and  since  insurance  is  the  best 
known  device  for  social  protection  against  such  risks.  To  me 
unemployment  is  a  phenomenon  comparable  to  industrial  acci- 
dents, fire  hazards,  mishaps  at  sea  and  other  contingencies  for 
which  insurance  is  normally  provided.  Whether  unemployment 
insurance  should  be  administered  by  the  federal  government, 
by  the  states  and  by  separate  industries  or  in  other  ways,  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  policy  on  which  such  a  conference  as  that 
directed  by  Mr.  Hoover  ought  to  be  able  in  time  to  throw  some 
light. 

Mr.  Mallery  should  know  that  the  SURVEY  and  the  writer 
of  the  article  against  which  he  protests  have  very  consistently 
urged  the  development  of  an  unemployment  service  as  prere- 
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A  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable  man. — Chapman  Cohen  in 
The  Freethinker. 

(Emmmtntam  attft  (Eltriattaittmtt': 

Analyzed  and  Contrasted  from  the  Marxian  and  Darwinian 

Points  of  View. 
By  BISHOP  WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  BROWN,  D.D. 

ITS  BOLD  RECOMMENDATIONS:  Banish  Gods  from  the 
Skies  and  Capitalists  from  the  Earth,  and  make  the  World  safe  for 
Industrial  Communism. 

Astounding  you  will  say:  It  is  more  than  astounding.  It  is  the 
most  hopefwl  sign  that  we  have  come  across.  It  comes  like  a1 
meteor  across  the  dark  sky. — Jack  Carney  in  Truth.  • 

CONTENTS 

Part   I,   Communism.      Part   II,    Christianism.      Part   III,    Criticisms. 

Published  October,    1920.     Seventy-Fifth  Thousand   now  ready. 

Pages  224. 

If  you  want  something  to  read,  try  Communism  and  Christianism. 
— Frank  Woodward  in  One  Big  Union  Bulletin. 

CLOTH  EDITION,  DE  LUXE,  $1.00 

This  whole  edition  of  2,000  copies  is  a  Christmas  Gift  to 

the    Sufferers    by    Famine    in    Russia.      Every    copy    sold 

means  a  whole  dollar   to   them,   and   much  education  to 

the  buyer. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  revolutionary  books  ever  issued 
considering  its  source. — Clio  Harper  in  The  Arkansas  Gazette. 

NEW  PAPER  EDITION:  25,000  copies,  artistic  design,  very  at- 
tractive, one  copy  25  cents;  six,  $1.00.  A  thing  of  beauty  outside 
and  of  truth  inside.  A  copy  of  this  paper  edition  would  make  an 
acceptable  Christmas  present  to  any  representative  of  Radicalism, 
Socialism  or  Liberalism.  Send  $3.00  for  twenty-five  copies  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

The  Bradford-Brown  Educational  Co.,  Inc. 

Publishers 
GALION,  OHIO 

No  student  of  present  social  problems  can  afford  to  remain  un- 
informed of  the  brilliant  idealism  and  exceptional  material  worth  of 
this  bock. — J.  G.  Schwalm  in  The  Truth  Seeker. 


" — Europe 
and  the  Orient" 

CLOSE  your  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  yourself 
sailing  down  the  blue  Mediterranean,  while  here 
in  the  States  everything  is  frozen  and  in  the  grip  of 
winter.  At  the  time  when  the  folks  at  home  are  walk- 
ing about  in  snow  and  slush,  think  of  yourself  in  a 
comfortable  steamer-chair  on  the  deck  of  the  great 
liner  "The  Empress  of  France,"  watching  the  beauti- 
ful shores  of  the  Orient  come  up  out  of  the  sea;  and 
under  the  brilliant  sun  visiting  Algiers,  Venice,  Rome, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo  and  other  Egyptian  cities,  Monte  Carlo, 
Paris  and  the  French  battlefields,  London,  Liver- 
pool, etc. 

Does  it  not  sound  wonderfully  attractive? 

Cannot  you  plan  to  join  our  "Survey"  party  sailing 
from  New  York  on  February  nth  and  steaming  direct 
for  the  Canary  Islands,  our  first  stop? 

Read  the  full  announcement  on  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue,  and  if  at  all  interested  in  becoming  one  of 
us  on  this  seventy-four  day  trip,  write 

The   Cruise  Department 

The  Survey 
112  E.  19  Street  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  The  SURVEY 


quisite  to  any  rational  dealing  with  unemployment.  I  find 
however,  that  on  this  general  matter,  Mr.  Mallery  and  the 
wnter  are  not  as  far  apart  as  the  tenor  of  the  latter's  opening 
paragraphs  would _ indicate.  He  says  specifically,  "I  share  Mr 
Uienerys  opinion"  that  "employment  insurance  is  desirable  and 
necessary. 

He  suggests  also  that  my  statement  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  on  unemployment  were  hostile  to  organ- 
zed  labor  is  yellow  journalism.  Members  of  the  conference 
were  frank  in  their  personal  and  private  statements  to  me  that 
his  was  the  case.  If  a  truthful  report  of  one  of  the  significant 
aspects  of  the  conference  is  yellow  journalism,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  imputation. 

The  gravamen  of  my  criticism  was  that  the  conference  was 
conceived  chiefly  as  an  emergency  undertaking  while  as  a  matter 
t  tact  unemployment  is  a  normal  expression  of  modern  industry 
t  varies  only  in  degree.     I  was  not  insensitive  to  the  verv 
valuable   contribution   made   by   the   conference   toward   dealing 
with   the   emergency   aspects  of  unemployment  and   I   stated   at 
considerable  length  my  appreciation   of   the  very  valid   services 
performed.     I  did  not  "damn  with  faint  praise"  although  I  did 
hnd    it    necessary    to    discriminate    between    the    things    which 
were   done   by   Mr.   Hoover's  conference  and   the   things  which 
were   done   by  other  comparable   bodies,   such,   for  example,   as 
International    Labor    Conference    held    at   Washington       I 
ret  that  one  who  has  done  as  much  for  an  intelligent  treat- 
ment  of    unemployment   as   has    Mr.    Mallery   in   his   advocacy 
of   a   public   works   program   should   be   angered   by   the   inade- 
quacy of  my  laudation  for  the  work  preformed  under  the  aus- 
pices    of     the     very     distinguished     secretary     of     commerce  — 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY.] 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  man-let's  say  his  name  is  John  Jones 
-was  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary  of  Alabama.  During  his 
stay  there  his  wife  was  committed  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
with  far  advanced  tuberculosis,  his  eldest  boy  was  taken  in  by 
a  friend,  the  next  three  children  were  put  in  the  Home  for  the 
friendless,  and  the  baby,  age  eleven  months,  in  the  Foundlings' 
lome.  In  order  to  find  the  best  permanent  disposition  for  the 
children,  an  officer  of  a  Chicago  benevolent  agency  sent  a  letter 
to  the  warden  s  office,  asking  for  information  from  the  prisoner 
as  to  relatives  who  might  be  financially  able  to  care  for  the 
children  and  recited  these  facts. 

The  letter  was  rfot  answered,  and  a  second  letter  was  sent 
which  elicited  this  gem  of  southern  racial  attitude: 

I  declined  to  answer  your  letter  of  May  3  and  felt  very  much 
lispleased  with  the  last  one  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  addressed  and  referred  to  the  Negro  prisoner  here  and  his 
vv.fe.  It  1S  very  grating  to  the  people  of  the  South  to  allude 
to  a  Negro  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  in  future  should  occasion  re- 
quire any  communication  to  me,  I  will  thank  you  very  much 
to  omit  such  titles  of  respect. 

Aside  from  the  execrable  English  "a  Negro  as  Mr.  and  Mrs  " 
t  a  fine  man  personally  is   the  warden!     So  much   is   he 
the  creature  of  his  emotions  that  he  salves  his  wounded  pride 
by  striking  vengefully  at  the  future  lives  of  innocent  children 

iere  is  material  for  interracial  committees  of  Alabama  Five 
small  children  needing  a  respectable  home,  a  benevolent  agency 
writing  ,n  an  effort  to  get  it  for  them,  and  the  warden  refusing 
to  answer  merely  because  the  letter  called  a  Negro  by  a  title 
of  respect,  Mr.  This  comes  from  a  public  official  of  the  South 
:  here,  according  to  a  letter  from  a  friend  opposed  to  the  migra- 
t,on,  the  Negroes  are  more  contented,  and  are  needed,  and 
more  desirable  than  in  a  city,  especially  one  as  crowded  as 

Chlcae°- .  •  •  •  T.  ARNOLD  HILL. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Chicago   Urban  League. 

A  WORD  FOR  CARWOMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  photographs  of  railroad  men  in  your 
current  number  (October  29)  are  admirable.  It  is  a  fine  idea 
tu  let  the  public  see  what  type  of  man  is  doing  this  important 
•vork  for  them. 

But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  the 
women  employes  of  the  railroads  of  whom  there  were  101  ooo 
during  the  war-time  emergency.     While  it  is  true  that  they'are 
li-hen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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no  longer  holding  some  of  the  unusual  jobs,  such  as  electric 
welding  or  engine  wiping,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  that  time,  there  are  still  thousands  doing  every-day 
drudgery  who  should  not  be  entirely  left  out  of  the  photographs. 
The  carwomen,  for  instance,  hold  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
jobs  of  railroad  operating;  namely  cleaning  the  passenger  cars, 
both  coach  and  Pullman. 

We,  the  great  traveling  public,  certainly  appreciate  the  com- 
fort of  having  clean  cars  to  travel  in.  But  if  we  realized  what 
hard  work  it  is  to  get  the  cars  fit  for  service,  we  should  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  work  of  the  women  who  take  care  of  them 
and  should  probably  not  leave  them  in  such  filthy  condition.  Re- 
moving cinders  and  soot  is  the  least  objectionable  part  of  the 
work  from  the  cleaner's  point  of  view.  Several  railroad  com- 
panies provide  special  metal  scrapers  with  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  loosen  and  collect  the  chewing  gum  from  the  floor  and 
steam  pipes — not  to  mention  the  raking  up  of  cigar  stubs  and 
cigarettes,  cleaning  of  cuspidors,  etc. 

The  cleaning  women  often  number  a  hundred  or  more  at  the 
great  terminals.  Their  work  takes  them  out  of  doors,  whatever 
the  weather  may  be,  often  obliging  them  to  walk  long  distances 
through  the  yards  in  rain  or  snow.  No  other  class  of  workers 
whom  the  Women's  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion came  in  contact  with  during  its  brief  existence  showed  a 
keener  sense  of  duty.  Many  are  fine  types  of  older  women, 
both  colored  and  white.  Pictures  of  these  workers,  whose  ex- 
istence is  almost  unknown  to  most  of  us,  would  I  am  sure  be  an 
interesting  addition  to  your  series.  PAULINE  GOLDMARK, 

THE  BAHAISTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  a  state- 
ment in  a  recent  issue  of  the  SURVEY  [see  the  SURVEY  for  Oct.  i, 
page  15]:  "Mr.  Ledoux  is  a  Bahaist,  a  member  of  a  Buddhist 
sect  the  end  of  whose  religion  is  a  pursuit  of  nothingness  by 
merging  individuality  with  the  infinite." 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  be  more  correctly  informed  in 
regard  to  the  Bahai  movement  for  it  stands  for  the  things  for 
which  the  SURVEY  is  working.  .  .  .  The  Bahais  believe  "that  man- 
kind must  love  mankind,  that  universal  amity  must  be  practiced ; 
that  dead  dogmas  must  be  thrown  away;  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Era  of  Independence;  that  we  must  forget  preju- 
dice and  that  universal  love  must  become  the  dominant  note  of 
the  Twentieth  Century." 

The  Bahai  faith  is  "Trust  in  God.  Be  kind  to  their  fellow 
men;  fill  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  love.  The  spirit  of  faith 
in  a  Bahai  is  very  strong.  His  trust  is  in  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

Bahaism  is  not  at  all  a  Buddhist  sect,  but  a  new  religion  or 
religion  renewed,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  embodied  in  a  great  re- 
ligious movement  which  though  small  and  misunderstood  at  pres- 
ent is  destined  to  bring  brotherly  love  into  the  world  and  over- 
come racial,  economic  and  religious  prejudice,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bahais  were  active  in  carrying  out  the  Convention  for  Amity 
between  the  colored  and  white  races  in  Washington  last  May. 

I  trust  I  have  not  overstepped  my  privilege  in  bringing  informa- 
tion regarding  this  great  movement  to  your  attention. 

BERTHA  C.  HYDE. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  .  .  .  The  Bahai  Movement  was  founded 
over  sixty  years  ago  by  Baha'o'llah  when  he  announced  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  when  brotherhood  and  peace  should  reign 
in  the  world.  The  twelve  basic  principles  which  he  laid  down 
all  centered  about  the  "oneness  of  mankind."  But  the  principles 
he  advocated  were  too  universal  for  the  limited  minds  of  his 
contemporaries  and  his  life  was  passed  in  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment. 

That  the  Bahai  religion  is  an  all-inclusive  movement  can  best 
be  proved  by  the  words  of  Abdul  Baha,  the  present  leader:  "The 
Bahai  revelation  is  not  an  Organization.  The  Bahai  cause  can 
never  be  organized.  The  Bahai  revelation  is  the  spirit  of  this 
age.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  the  highest  ideals  of  the  century. 
The  Bahai  cause  is  an  inclusive  movement;  the  teachings  of  all 
religions  and  societies  are  found  here.  Christians,  Jews,  Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans,  Zoroastrians,  Theosophists,  Freemasons, 
Spiritualists,  etc.,  find  their  highest  aims  in  this  cause.  Socialists 
and  philosophers  find  their  theories  fully  developed  in  this  revela- 
tion." MARION  B.  CARPENTER. 


Books  With  Purpose 


"The  whole  world  belongs 
to    the    man    who    reads," 


|ARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK'S 

three  "Everyday  Life"  books, 
"Meaning  of  Prayer,"  "Mean- 
ing of  Faith,"  "Meaning  of  Ser- 
vice," were  written  expressly  to 
meet  a  great  human  need.  This 
need  in  all  its  variety  of  expres- 
sion, he  has  felt  and  seen  with 
rare  understanding  of  human  lives. 
Dr.  Fosdick  writes  in  clear,  brief 
language  and  is  an  inspiring  reality 
in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. These  three  books  make 
a  worth-while  gift  for  all  occa- 
sions. They  come  either  in  a  spe- 
cially bound  set,  with  morocco 
ridge,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  silk 
marker,  encased  in  an  attractive 
carton  for  $5.00,  postage  paid. 
Or,  they  may  be  bought  singly  in 
the  regular  art  leather  cloth  of  the 
"Everyday  Life"  Series  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices: 

MEANING  OF  PRAYER,  $1.15 
MEANING  OF  FAITH,  1.35 
MEANING  OF  SERVICE,  1.25 


Over  800,000  copies  of  the  "EVERY- 
DAY LIFE"  books  have  been  sold 
in  the   last  few    years.    Shall 
we  send  you  our  catalog 
with  the  complete  list? 

AT      YOUR      BOOKSTORE 
OR      FROM       US 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


the  mark  of  a  book 
written  to  meet  a  need 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


SUPERINTENDENT— MATRON 


POSITION  desired  by  woman,  with  large 
practical  experience,  as  superintendent  of 
children,  managing  housekeeper  or  any 
managing  position.  4002  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


RECREATION  LEADER  to  take  charge 
of  dances,  organized  clubs,  supervise  recrea- 
tional work  at  community  center,  evening 
work.  4040  SURVEY. 


SEAMSTRESS  with  knowledge  of  dress- 
making and  institutional  experience.  Apply 
Hebrew  Orphans  Home,  i2th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  to  Superintendent,  iath 
Street  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
Mating  experience,  salary  demanded,  etc. 


RESIDENT  SUPERVISOR  of  girls'  clubs 
wanted  immediately  at  Council  Educational 
Alliance,  Cleveland,  Jewish  preferred.  Write 
at  once  to  3754  Woodland  Ave. 


IMMEDIATELY,  teacher  for  high  school 
in  mining  town.  $125  per  month,  comfortable 
living,  interesting  position.  Ruth  Walker, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sec'y,  Eccles,  West  Va. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Mips  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  11  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies— public      and      private      schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest  Olp,   Steger  Building,   Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTORS,  Teachers:  Two  gentlemen 
desire  positions  in  Community  House  work, 
or  in  boys'  home.  Well  experienced  in  boys' 
work.  Also  experienced  teachers.  4030 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Man  with  institu- 
tion experience  is  at  liberty  to  accept  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  or  business  manager 
of  private  institution  or  hospital.  Splendid 
references.  4034  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE,  lady,  35,  experienced  in  in- 
stitutional management  and  housekeeping, 
domestic  science  training,  wants  position. 
Best  references.  4039  SURVEY. 


POSITION  wanted  by  woman,  experienced 
in  handling  psychological,  psychiatric,  neu- 
rological and  "sociological  copy,  desires  po- 
sition calling  for  literary  ability  and  tech- 
nical training  in  editorial  work.  4036  SUR- 


TEACHER  of  printing  and  musical  in- 
structor, band,  orchestra,  singing;  experi- 
enced handling  delinquent  juveniles,  wife 
capable  matron,  desire  situations.  4033 

SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  executive  secretary  wanted 
by  experienced  newspaper,  magazine  and 
advertising  woman  familiar  with  sociological 
and  public  health  work.  4035  SURVEY. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want  accurate  news  and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
It   you   are    interested    in    any   of   the    subjects   discussed    in   this 
SURVIT  "follows  up." 

and   industrial 
issue  —  for    the 

The  Soivry,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

11-12-Sl 

PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  today  for 
free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest  604 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  ire 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY  for  one  or  two  persons 
who  need  or  want  a  winter  in  the  country 
to  use  a  snug,  little  farm  house  two  hours 
from  New  York.  Comfortable,  convenient, 
inexpensive.  Located  on  a  busy  farm, 
among  companionable  people  and  interesting 
activities.  4041  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  i  and  October  8,  i92i.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

For   Christmas   gifts 
Absolutely    Pure 

GEORGE    PORTER 
Highland   Farm,   Alstead,   New   Hampshire 


I^AKES  New    and    improved    binders 

=3  are     ready.      Simple,     loose- 

J^  leaf,  easy  to  handle.     Put  in 

=•  each   issue   as   received.     At 

BOOK  tne  end  °f  tne  volume  in  six 

=J  months,  we  supply  an  index 

OF  *ree-      The    26    issues    of    a 

=  SURVEY  volume   make   an  il- 

THE  lustrated  reference  book  use- 

-•  ful  for  years.     SURVEY  bind- 

SURVEY  "s  $2.00  postpaid  in  the  U. 

==^=====  S.     Send  order  and  check  to 

The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  SOCIAI.  SCIENCE  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES.  By 
Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave..  Chicago.  Price  20  cents. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  NEBRASKA  WINNEBAGO. 
A  scientific  Social  Study  on  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 60  pages.  Maps,  charts,  illustrations.  Dr. 
Margaret  W.  Koenig.  Published  by  State  His- 
torical Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Sent  post- 
paid for  S3  cents. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
•n  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 

SURVEY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR -VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION IN  AND  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
R.  Harper.  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CBJCDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  S  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 


HAPPY'S  CALENDAR.  A.  nonsensical  school  calendar 
of  which  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  says:  "This  non- 
sense is  the  best  kind  of  practical  sense  in 
health  matters.  Its  teaching  is  adapted  not 
only  to  children  but  to  grown-ups."  Child 
Health  Organization  of  America,  Penn  Terminal 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25  cents. 

PEAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Crecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


How  TO  MEET  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts 
and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The 
SURVEY.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid. 


THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AHD  THE  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
•hotter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


<Kl;r  Amrrirnn  3kmrn.il  of  Cursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
13.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•Hoouital  g-orinl  (&rr»Ir*;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ho»piU 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City 
I«c.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 


fllmtnl  Htigiprt*;  quarterly;  $2.00  «  year;  pub- 
lished by  tt-e  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Public  Hfiiitlj  -Kiirar-  monthly;  duet  $3.00  »»d 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health'  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


Good  Printing 

THE  FORMAT,  PAPER,  TYPE,  ETC.,  MUST 
BE  CHOSEN  TO  FIT  THE  SUBJECT.  WE 
LAYOUT,  PLAN  AND  PRINT  ANYTHING 
FROM  A  CARD  TO  AN  ANNUAL  REPORT 
AND  PRINT  IT  SO  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  READ 
BY  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

Koenig -Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone  Chelsea  8237 


AVE  you  ever  considered 
the  quality  of  your  work 
from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  type  composi- 
tion? The  reputation  of 
this  house  for  good  printing  has 
been  established  through  accuracy 
and  attention  to  the  little  details. 
Send  your  catalogues,  pamphlets, 
folders,  business  forms,  circulars,  etc. 
to  us  and  we  will  do  them  right. 


JO  TTINGS 


THE  program  for  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference of  Women  to  be  held  in  Baltimore 
April  20-29,  *9**>  during  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  will  include  a  series  of  round-table 
conferences  which  will  be  presided  over  by 
the  following  women:  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  will  head  the  conference 
on  child  welfare;  Mary  Anderson,  chief  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  conference  on  women  in 
industry;  Dr.  Valeria  Parker,  exectuive  secre- 
tary of  the  federal  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board,  the  conference  on  prevention 
of  traffic  in  women ;  Mabel  M.  Willebrandt, 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  the  conference  on  the  civil  status  of 
women ;  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
the  conference  on  the  political  status  of 
women. 

DURING  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  in  Muncie,  October  22-25,  schools 
were  dismissed  so  that  teachers  could  attend 
the  session  on  child  welfare  and  school  chil- 
dren see  the  child  welfare  exhibit.  The 
social  problems  of  the  unemployment  s'tua- 
tion  as  they  were  met  in  Gary  were  dis- 
cussed at  one  session  by  Senator  Holmes  of 
that  city.  Speakers  from  other  states  in- 
cluded Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson  of  Chicago, 
Star  Cadwallader  and  Royal  Clyde  Agne, 
of  the  Lake  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  Edna  R.  Jatho  of  Philadelphia  and 
Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  executive  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  So- 
cial Hygiene  Board.  Morris  M.  Feuerlich, 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Children's  Aid 
Association,  was  elected  president  of  the 
conference  for  the  coming  year. 

A  CAST  of  over  two  hundred  volunteer 
Negroes  will  present  The  Open  Door,  a 
Negro  pantomine  with  music,  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  November  22.  The  pageant,  which 
is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  Atlanta 
University,  has  been  given  in  various  other 
cities  in  the  North  and  South.  It  is  built 
around  old  folk  songs  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Negro  race  from  the  jungle 
dance  and  barbaric  ritual  through  slavery 
and  oppression  to  the  present  day.  The 
program  will  include  plantation  and  Negro 
melodies  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices. 

IN  what  way,  if  at  all,  has  your  study  of 
sociology  affected  your  life  as  a  social 
worker  is  the  question  which  Thomas  D. 
Eliot,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
Northwestern  University,  is  sending  to  a 
list  of  two  hundred  social  workers  through- 


out the  country.  The  answers  will  be  stud- 
ied by  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  sociology  to  social  work 
at  a  round-table  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society  to  be  held  in  Decem- 
ber. 

THE  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  found  that  a  campaign  of  health  educa- 
tion and  of  health  service  pays  in  hard  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  September  issue  of  its 
Statistical  Bulletin  evaluates  the  results  of 
the  efforts  of  the  company  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  among  its  policy  holders.  The 
plan  was  put  into  operation  in  1910.  The 
program  has  been  gradually  extended  until 
it  now  includes  13,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  wage-earning  population  who 
are  company  policy  holders.  The  death  rate 
among  these  people  had  been  reduced  more 
than  one-fifth  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
10  years.  But  the  added  duration  of  life 
which  resulted  is  even  more  significant.  "At 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,"  the  bulletin 
states,  "white  males  at  the  age  of  10  could 
expect  to  live  45.6  additional  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  decade,  this  expectation  was  in- 
creased to  49.5  years.  This  means  a  clear 
gain  of  nearly  4  years  for  every  insured 
white  male.  There  is  no  record  of  a  like 
increase  in  the  life  space,  within  so  short  a 
period,  in  the  literature  of  public  health 
work." 

THE  appointment  of  Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
finances  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  is  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan 
University  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Delaware  Division  of  the  Red  Cross.  He 
has  has  recently  returned  from  Europe  where 
he  assisted  in  the  closing  of  Red  Cross  gen- 
eral relief  operations.  Mr.  Scott  will  serve 
in  his  new  appointment  without  salary. 

AFTERNOON  and  evening  trips  to  muni- 
cipal institutions,  including  the  observatory 
art  museum,  public  library,  court  house  and 
other  places  of  interest,  form  part  of  Cin- 
cinnati's Americanization  program  under 
the  direction  of  John  Lewin  McLeish  of  the 
American  House.  Picnics  in  the  parks  and 
classes  disguised  as  "mothers'  sewing  cir- 
cles" and  "good  citizens'  clubs,"  as  well  as 
larger  entertainments  at  which  Hungarians 
anil  Italians,  Germans  and  Serbs,  Austrians 
and  French  rub  elbows,  all  give  occasion 
to  provide  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  and  of  American  institu- 
tions and  usages. 
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IRRESISTIBLE ! 

A  CONGENIAL  PARTY  OF  SURVEY  READERS 

FOR 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  EUROPE  AND  ORIENT  CRUISE  No.  2  of  74  days. 

FIRST  CLASS  $600  AND  UP    (according  to  size  and  location  of 

stateroom)   from  New  York  to  New  York,  sailing  Feb.  11,  1922. 

MORE  DAYS,  MORE  COUNTRIES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRUISE. 

ROUND  TRIP  ON  THE  QUEENLY  QUADRUPLE  SCREW  EXPRESS  S  S 
"EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE,"-i8,48i  Gross  Tons.     Representing  the 
highest  standard  of  Trans- Atlantic  service  throughout. 


A  SURPASSING 

ITINERARY 
OF  THRILLING 

INTEREST 

Las  Palmas  (Ca- 
nary Islands),  Ma- 
deira, Lisbon  ( Ma- 
drid, Toledo,  Cor- 
dova), Cadiz,  Sev- 
ille, ( Granada  and 
the  Alhambra),  Gib- 
raltar, (  Tangier  ) ,  Al- 
giers, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  (Venice,  Florence, 
Rome),  Naples,  Pompeii  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi), 
Athens,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  Caifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  (  Damas- 
cus, Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Jericho,  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desert  of  Sinai),  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Heliopolis,  (Memphis,  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan,  and  the  Great  Dam, 
First  Cataract,  Second  Cataract,  Khartoum), 
Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Havre,  (Paris  and  French 
Battlefields,  London),  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, and  New  York — a  positively  intoxicating 
program. 


20  IMPERIAL 
SUITES  and  Cham- 
bres  de  Luxe  with 
private  baths. 
TWO  GREAT 
PROMENADE 
DECKS,  partly 
glass-enclosed,  de- 
voted to  sumptu- 
ous Public  Rooms. 
MANY  DOUBLE 
AND  SINGLE 
ROOMS  with  beds, 
windows. 

GYMNASIUM,  ELEVATOR,  and  latest  safety 
devices. 

INSPIRING     SERVICES     AND     LECTURES, 
Travel  Club  meetings,   Concerts,   Entertainments, 
Deck  Sports  and  Contests,  and  delightful  social  life. 
UNEXCELLED  CUISINE  of  the  highest  Cana- 
dian-Pacific Standard. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM— -Orchestra  of  Selected 
Musicians  at  Lunches  and  Dinners. 
^  Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Landings. 
Staff  of  Trained  Directors  for  Shore  Trips;  two 
Lady  Chaperons;  Physician,  Nurses  and  Ship 
Hospital. 


SIXTEEN  ANNUAL  CLARK  CRUISES  on  such  steamers  as  the  Rotterdam,  Celtic,  Arabic, 
Laconia,  etc.,  insure  perfected  and  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Several  passengers  booked  on  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  are  taking  their  eighth  cruise  with  us, 
and  many  are  taking  their  sixth  and  seventh. 

Seventy-four   days,    $600   and   up,    including  the  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  carriage  drives, 
guides,   hotels,   first-class  railroads,   fees,   etc.      Everything  first-class. 

»°UI^  E^™  »bf>ng  organized  by  D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Trav- 
eler," and  Managing  Director  of  Clark's  Cruises. 

WRITE  ANT>  MAKE  RESERVATIONS  AT  ONCE. 

NOTE — Many  applied  too  late  for  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  cruise,  sailing  Feb.  4th    1922 
as  the  ship  was  booked  up  in  eight  weeks.      DON'T  DELAY,  BUT  GET    ' 
EARLY  CHOICE  OF  STATEROOM. 

Write  for  100-page  Illustrated  Book  and  Ship  Diagram.     Sent  free  postpaid. 
Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  Survey,    112  East    19th  St.,  New  York 


PROGRESS—  The  First  of  Hendrik  van  Loon's  Weekly  Cartoons 

Two  Sections  *"»"r  ^••*pl      ^-^  Section  I 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ma  M.  Cannon,  pres. :  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly.  "The  American  La.bor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director:  David  H.  Holbrook.  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street.  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp.  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Ltndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  »3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Balttonore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologlsts,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  N'ext  Con- 
gress JacksonvJlle,  Florida.  October  28 — November  3,  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  general  secretary,  135  East  15  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osriorne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow.  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  Interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February.  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  If  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 30i  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.:  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser.  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritancei, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  8, 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St..  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  If. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agn«» 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx.  vloe- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton,  V*. 
Trams  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.  Free  Illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Paries,  dir..  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
istrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  tor  rehabilitation  of  disable* 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler. 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  Interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  J5.  and  125;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  tn« 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  M» 
branches.  Membership.  II  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Blbte 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE     COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue     N  W- 

Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department   of   Education — Rev.   James   H.    Ryan,   Exec    Sec'y 
Bureau  of  Education — A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J    Cochran 
Department  of  Social  Action— Directors,   John   A.   Ryan   and   Joh» 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity— Director,    Justin    McGrath- 

Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men— President,    Richmond    Dean: 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women— President,  Mrs    Michael  O«- 

vin;  Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan 
National   Training   School    for   Women,    Washington,    D     C— Dean. 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration— National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy  sec'y 
ins  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  Investigations. 
\\orks  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes!  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency  etc  An- 
nual membership,  »2,  »5,  »10,  »26.  and  |100;  Includes  quarterly!  -The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CH.LD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  puD- 
llshes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.-  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V  V  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
a'gencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
Held  sec'y:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady.  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publication! 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
«ee'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Derelops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
•tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall.  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Are..  New  York. 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
«eveloD  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse."  subscription 
included  in  member»hip.  Dues,  13.00  and  upward.  Subscription  »3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL   TUBERCULOSIS   ASSOCIATION— 379   Seventh  AT«nu«. 

Taarles  J  Hatfield.  W.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
abases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarter*  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publisher*  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  *ervlce  among  Negroe*. 
1 1  Hnllingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy; 
117  E  23  St  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
•eople  to  work  out  community  problem*.  Train*  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
lUinoi*  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
•epar'tment*  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE— Mr*.  Raymond 
Robins      pre*.;     311     South     Ashland     Bird.,     Chicago,     I1L      Stand* 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given,     i 
fleial  organ.  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

— H  S  Braucher,  *eo'y.;  1  MadUon  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
•round  neighborhood  and  community  center  aetlvltles  and  admlnt- 
•tration.  Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problem*. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  «ecure  repre- 
«entation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  «ec'y.,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  12,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenic*  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  *ec'y. 
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AFTER  DISARMAMENT 

The  "pacifism"  of  1917-18  was  accused  of  being  wholly 
negative.  It  was  said  to  have  had  no  constructive  program  to 
take  the  place  of  the  primitively  attractive  program  of  the 
militarists.  Whether  that  charge  was  true  or  false,  may  the 
same  charge  be  properly  laid  against  the  program  of -disar- 
mament? Is  the  disarmament  campaign  a  negative  movement, 
or  has  it  something  constructive  and  attractive  to  offer  the 
world  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  primitive  activities  of 
war?  Are  the  nations,  is  America  organizing  any  sort  of 
peace  program  which  will  absorb  the  energies  now  devoted  to 
militaristic  activities? 

IWhat    Will    Become    of  Our   Primitive  Emotional 
»  Releases  ? 

Kipling  says  it's  the  color  and  sound  of  the  military  that  catch 
us  in  the  throat.  After  we  have  disarmed  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  emotions?  Can  they  be  legislated  out  of  existence?  Can 
they  be  educated  out  of  us?  Should  they  be  suppressed?  Do  we 
need  them?  Has  any  individual,  group  or  organization,  official 
or  unofficial,  any  program  for  the  future  control  of  the  great 
social  emotions,  which  are  now  almost  completely  in  the  keeping 
of  the  militarists?  Has  this  problem  anything  to  do  with  the 
realizing  of  a  disarmament  program? 

What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Primitive,  Impulsive 
»  Activities? 

This  nation  had  as  much  energy  in  1916  as  in  1918;  but  much  of 
it  was  unreleased.  War-time  emotions  unlocked  unsuspected  areas 
of  energy.  Emotional  release  always  unlocks  unsuspected  energies. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  energies  so  long  absorbed  by  military 
enterprises?  Can  men  be  taught  to  be  quiet?  Is  quiescence  a  de- 
sirable ideal?  If  production  can  outstrip  demand  when  millions 
of  men  are  withdrawn  into  non-productive  activities  (as  in  1918), 
what  can  be  done  with  the  productive  capacities  of  a  whole  nation 
when  war  is  outlawed?  What  can  the  world  do  with  the  millions 
withdrawn  from  army  life  and  from  the  munitions  factories?  Has 
any  individual,  group  or  organization,  official  or  unofficial,  any 
program  for  the  normal  and  peaceful  absorption  of  these  great 
productive  energies  now  so  largely  absorbed  by  militaristic  en- 
terprises? 

3     What    Shall    We    Do    with    Our    Inventive    Intel- 
«  ligence? 

A  new  submarine  with  an  operative  radius  of  10,000  miles  hai 
been  invented ;  an  aerial  torpedo,  operated  by  radio  and  carrying 
deadly  chemicals,  has  been  announced.  Should  these  not  have  been 
thought  of?  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  after  we  have  dis- 
armed? What  use  can  be  made  of  the  10,000  mile  submarine? 
And  what  shall  be  done  with  the  10,000  mile  mind  that  worked 
it  out?  Is  there  any  other  field  of  intellect  into  which  such  minds 
may  be  turned?  Will  the  advocates  of  disarmament  permit  «uch 
intellects  to  exert  themselves  within  the  field  of  social  inventive- 
ness? Has  any  individual,  group  or  organization,  official  or  un- 
offical,  any  program  for  the  normal  and  peaceful  employment  of 
the  great  inventive  minds  whose  energies  have  been  so  largely 
released  within  the  fields  of  militaristic  enterprise? 
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THE  HARBOR 

OVERHEARD  on  board  incoming  passenger  boat,  New 
York: 
A    Hundred   Voices:    There   she   is,  the   Statue   of  Liberty. 
Englishwoman      (artist)  :    The      great      leave-taking — goodbye, 

Liberty ! 
The  Man  from  New  Jersey:    Whadoyemean,  "goodbye"?  Ain't 

we   free   in   America? 
The   Man   from   the   West:     Sure,   you    are,   so  long  you   don't 

think   or   do  diff'rent   from   the   rest 

The  Man  from  Chicago:    That's  liberty,  isn't  it?     What  more 
do  you  want? 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PORTS 

THE  special  committee  named  by  W.  W.  Husband, 
commissioner  general  of  immigration,  to  investigate  the 
welfare  agencies  for  immigrants  at  the  principal  ports 
of  entry  [see  the  SURVEY  for  Aug.  i,  p.  560]  have  already 
begun  to  draw  up  plans  for  their  survey.  The  committee 
consists  of  Fred  C.  Croxton  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Social 
Agencies ;  Julia  Lathrop,  former  director  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau ;  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Americanization  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education ;  W.  W.  Sibray,  federal  inspector  of 
immigration  in  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  P. 
Neill,  director  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  School  in 
Washington;  and  Loula  D.  Lasker  of  New  York. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  Ellis  Island  has  already  been 
made  and  a  sub-committee  has  been  named  to  investigate  the 
port  of  Boston  this  week.  Other  ports  of  entry  will  come 
under  inspection. 

CONSOLIDATING   RUSSIAN   RELIEF 

LOCAL  efforts  in  different  cities  for  raising  funds  for 
Russian  relief  for  distribution  through  the  Friends  have 
been    consolidated    through    the    national    office    of    the 
Russian  Famine  Fund   in   New  York  City,  of  which  Allen 
Wardwell,   who   succeeded   Raymond   Robins  as   the  Amer- 
ican    Red     Cross     representative     in     Russia,   is    chairman. 
Committees  have  also  been  formed  in  about  forty  cities. 
A     campaign,     endorsed     by     Herbert     Hoover,     is     now 


being  conducted  by  the  organization,  for  five  million  dol- 
lars to  continue  relief  to  Russian  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  fund  will  be  handled  by  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  which  has  distributed  about 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  food  in  Russia  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  The  Quakers  have  their  own  staff  of 
relief  workers  in  Russia.  Their  work  is  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  in  that  the  latter 
organization  is  feeding  about  a  million  children  a  month  while 
the  Friends  are  rendering  aid  to  both  adults  and  children. 

Special  efforts  will  be  made  during  the  Thanksgiving  season 
to  bring  before  the  American  public  the  needs  of  the  Russian 
people.  A  Russian  Thanksgiving  dinner  will  be  held  in  New 
York  at  which  the  same  scant  rations  which  the  Russian 
children  are  receiving — a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  chunk  of  bread 
— will  be  served.  Paul  Cravath  will  preside  while  Vernon 
Kellogg  and  Anna  Haines,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Quakers  -in  Russia  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  will  speak. 
A  Thanksgiving  appeal  through  the  churches  is  also  planned. 

UNDER  THE  MILL  STACKS 

THE  city  of  Clairton,  Pennsylvania,  has  just  gone 
through  a  heated  campaign  on  the  question  of  political 
control  of  the  town  by  the  Steel  Corporation  which  has 
several  of  its  large  plants  located  there.  The  mill  interests 
seem  to  have  run  true  to  the  form  revealed  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  with  liberal  use  of  money, 
under-cover  men  and  threats  of  discharge  to  employes  not  sup- 
porting the  mill  ticket. 

Clairton  has  been  formed  into  a  city  this  year,  out  of  a 
number  of  adjacent  boroughs,  and  a  movement  was  started 
early  in  the  summer  by  church  groups  and  leading  citizens  of 
the  community  to  set  up  an  administration  committed  to  a 
progressive  policy,  including  sanitary,  recreation,  and  muni- 
cipal art  features.  The  mill  authorities  opposed  the  program 
on  the  ground  that  the  mill  paid  the  most  of  the  taxes  and 
should  determine  the  policies  of  the  city.  The  people's  faction 
brought  out  a  strong  ticket,  headed  by  J.  Will  Taylor,  cashier 
of  the  leading  bank  of  the  city.  The  mill  ticket  was  sup- 
ported by  those  advocating  an  open  town  on  moral  policies, 
with  the  understanding  that  its  success  would  mean  privileges 
for  them.  The  result  in  the  primaries  was  a  victory  for  the 
people's  ticket,  which  won  by  margins  averaging  about  three 
to  two. 

Immediately  after  the  primaries  the  eighteen  superintend- 
ents of  departments  were  called  to  a  meeting  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  mill  and  a  new  party  was  launched  in 
support  of  the  defeated  mill  candidates,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  opposing  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  replaced  by  one  of 
the  mill  superintendents. 

An  aggressive  campaign  was  then  started  under  direction 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mills.  A  publicity  man 
was  secured  who  has  been  doing  similar  work  for  the  political 
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organization  in  Pittsburgh  for  years  The  publicity  plainly 
set  forth  the  issue  as  one  of  corporation  control  of  the  muni- 
cipal governments.  Speakers  imported  by  the  mill  ticket 
interests  made  veiled  threats  that  proposed  improvements  and 
enlargements  by  the  mills  would  go  elsewhere  unless  the  mill 
was  permitted  to  control  the  town.  Stories  were  told  of  towns 
from  which  industries  were  reputed  to  have  moved  avyay,  be- 
cause such  control  was  refused.  Employes  of  the  mill  were 
given  to  understand  that  their  jobs  depended  on  their  voting 
the  mill  ticket.  Wives  of  superintendents  went  to  wives  of 
employes  telling  them  to  see  to  it  that  they  and  their  hus- 
bands as  well  voted  "where  your  bread  comes  from,"  if  they 
did  not  want  trouble.  Spies  and  under-cover  operators  were 
known  to  be  on  every  side,  until  employes  of  the  mills  were 
afraid  to  be  seen  even  talking  with  those  supporting  the  town 
ticket.  Men  in  the  employ  of  the  mill  wrote  notes  giving 
valuable  information  to  town  ticket  leaders,  and  threw  them 
into  their  automobiles,  not  daring  to  be  seen  talking  to  them. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  mill  interests  to  corral  the  votes  of  the  Negro 
population,  most  of  which  had  been  brought  to  work  in  the 
mills  during  the  shortage  of  men  in  war  times  and  at  the 
time  of  the  steel  strike.  The  Negroes,  however,  are  reported 
to  have  stood  pretty  solidly  by  the  town  ticket. 

The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  mill  ticket  by  a  very  small 
margin.  The  mill  interests  will  now  have  full  control  of  the 
civil  offices.  Clairton  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  places 
where  strikers'  meetings  were  broken  up  and  bystanders  rid- 
den down  by  the  state  constabulary  during  the  steel  strike. 

MODEL  HOTEL  KEEPING 

THE  model  conditions  of  employment  obtaining  in  the 
Grace    Dodge    Hotel,    Washington,    described    by    the 
hotel  manager,  Mary  E.  Lindsley,  are  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  twenty-second  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Washington  this  week.     In  pursuance  of  its  campaign  to 
have  the  public  play  its  part  in  upholding  high  standards  of 
labor,  the  league  conference  is  slated  to  take  place  in   the 
Grace  Dodge  Hotel. 

Not  only  does  this  model  establishment  comply  with  the 
legal  standards  of  Washington  for  hotel  employes— the  forty- 
eight-hour  week,  the  eight-hour  day,  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
and  a  minimum  wage  of  $16.50  for  all  workers,  experienced 
or  inexperienced— but  it  has  also  made  some  special  provisions 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  employes.  Rest  rooms,  lava- 
tories fitted  with  tubs  and  showers,  lockers,  and  a  cafeteria 
have  been  arranged  for  them.  In  the  cafeteria,  breakfast, 
luncheon,  or  dinner  can  be  purchased  for  twenty  cents — a 
figure  which  just  covers  cost  of  material  plus  maintenance  of 
the  department.  At  the  end  of  a  six-months'  period,  the  hotel 
management  has  provided  for  an  automatic  increase  in  the 
wages  of  all  its  employes,  an  arrangement  which  the  man 
agement  hopes  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  workers  than  the 
tipping  system.  The  hotel  is  owned  by  the  General  Board  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  it  is  planned 
and  run  for  the  special  convenience  of  women  visitors  in 
Washington. 

As  part  of  its  campaign  for  better  conditions  for  women 
workers  in  hotels,  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  issued 
a  leaflet  with  this  appeal : 

To  encourage  sound  labor  standards  in  hotels  will  you  not 
hold  your  national  convention  where  the  health  of  women  hotel 
workers  is  protected  by  the  eight-hour  day,  the  forty-eight-hour 
week,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  the  minimum  wage? 

These  standards  are  provided  by  law  in  California,  Oregon, 
the  state  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  National  Consumers'  League 
points  out,  however,  that  although  hotel  workers'  wages  and 
hours  are  amazingly  unstandardized  in  other  places,  no 
smaller  social  group  than  the  National  Council  of  Social 


Work,  following  the  appeal  of  the  league,  voted  at  its  last 
meeting  to  hold  its  next  conference  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

At  its  Washington  conference,  the  Consumers'  League  will 
also  take  steps  toward  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party's  proposed  equality  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary 
of  the  league,  has  stated  that  this  amendment  to  remove 
"political,  civil,  and  legal  disabilities  on  account  of  sex  or 
marriage"  is  inadvisable  because  it  would  "endanger  if  not 
abolish"  the  entire  body  of  legislation  existing  in  forty-four 
states  which  restricts  the  working  hours  of  women  or  pro- 
vides them  with  minimum  wage  regulations. 

SHANTUNG  UNDER  WATER 

FALL  rains  have  again  flooded  the  thickly  populated 
districts  of  Shantung  which  last  year,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  called  for  relief  from  all  over  the  world. 
D.  C.  Baker,  in  charge  of  distribution  in  one  of  the  counties 
for  the  International  Famine  Relief  Committee  last  year, 
writes  that  the  late  September  rains  flooded  the  counties  of 
Tung  Ping  and  Tung  E.  The  Tien  Tsin  Pukow  Railroad 
embankment  has  broken  down  near  Pung  Pu  and  755  of  the 
900  villages  of  Tung  Ping  county  are  under  water.  The 
bridge  repaired  by  the  International  Committee  last  year  lies 
six  feet  under  water  and  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  through 
the  richest  section  of  the  province  the  people  have  had  to 
travel  by  boat.  One  hundred  persons,  he  says,  have  already 
lost  their  lives  in  the  flood.  The  fall  crops,  sweet  potatoes 
and  millet  which  had  grown  18  to  2O  feet  high  and  was 
ready  to  take  in,  are  rotting  in  the  water. 

The  situation  in  the  county  of  Tung  Ping  is  apparently 
worse  than  last  year  when  200,000  people  in  that  county  were 
fed  by  the  International  Committee.  For,  although  the  floods 
are  now  receding,  there  is  no  surplus  of  food  from  last  year 
to  fall  back  upon  and  the  damage  seems  to  have  reached  out 
further  so  that  two  or  three  of  the  counties  south  of  Tung 
Ping  appear  to  be  in  as  serious  condition  as  that  county  was 
in  during  1920. 

Though  the  International  Committee  of  last  year  is  now 
scattered,  it  is  understood  that  they  had  a  surplus  of  funds 
and  an  appeal  for  help  has  already  been  made  to  them. 

JAPANESE  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CHINA 

STATISTICS  dealing  with  Chinese  populations  are 
mostly  non-existent.  The  task  of  securing  reliable  figures 
is  long  and  arduous.  The  following  items  comparing 
Chinese  and  Japanese  conditions  are  furnished  by  Ta 
Chen,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  basis  of  many  months 
of  investigation.  Japanese  migrations  to  China  are  defended 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Japan  needs  room  for  an  expanding 
population.  Many  Japanese  emigrants  go  from  the  Japanese 
provinces  of  Kioto-fu  and  Nagasaki-ken,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  118  and  98.7  per  square  mile,  respectively,  to  the 
provinces  of  Shantung  and  Fukien,  where  the  population  is 
528  and  282  per  square  mile,  respectively. 

This  means  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  heavier  in 
China  than  in  Japan.  Wages  in  comparative  areas  seem  to 
indicate  this  clearly.  Ta  Chen  compares  the  wages  in 
Manchuria  and  Japan: 

OCCUPATIONS  DALNY    (SOUTH    MANCHURIA)  JAPAN,    AVERAGE 

DAILY  WAGE  IN  YEN  DAILY  WAGE  IN  YEN 

Blacksmith  .33  .91 

Bricklayers  .30  1.22 

Carpenters  .50  .97 

Day  laborers  .30  .70 

Stonecutters  .50  i.n 

Tile   roofers  .44  .99 

Painters  .40  .85 

Tailors  .50  .79 — .97 

Even  making  allowance  ior  small  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  these  two  regions,  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are, 
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he  says,  actually  receiving  much  lower  wages  than  workers 
in  the  same  occupations  in  Japan. 

Furthermore,  in  Japan,  wages  and  living  costs  keep  pace 
with  each  other  fairly  closely.  The  Osaka  Department  of 
Industries  has  recently  shown  that,  taking  1914  as  the  base 
year,  wages  have  up  to  1920  increased  163  per  cent,  while 
wholesale  prices  have  advanced  170  per  cent.  In  China,  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  found 
for  the  corresponding  period  that  the  wholesale  prices  of 
Shanghai,  for  example,  have  increased  140  per  cent,  whereas 
the  increase  in  wages  hardly  exceeds  80  per  cent.  The  big 
gap  between  the  increase  in  wages  and  in  wholesale  prices 
has  caused  serious  maladjustments  in  the  Chinese  population, 
and  has  vitally  affected  the  Japanese  in  China. 

What  ae  the  occupations  of  the  Japanese  in  China?  The 
Statistical  Annual  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Cabinet  lists  the 
Japanese  in  Manchuria,  Shantung  and  Fukien,  in  1920,  as 
follows : 

PLACE  PUBLIC  SERVICE ;  AGRICULTURE ; 

INDEPENDENT  PASTURAGE;   FORESTRY ; 

ENTERPRISE  FISHERY 

Mukden  (and  vicinity)  1663  210 

Tsingtao   (Shantung)  1871  627 

Amoy   (and  vicinity)  161  none 

The  definition  of  "public  service"  in  this  connection  is 
rather  obscure.  It  includes  "doctors,"  who  have  variety  of 
actual  task,  including  the  surveying  of  topography  and  natural 
resources.  In  Shantung,  post  office  employes'  are  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  morphine.  The  whole  question,  now 
so  largely  debated,  of  Japanese  migration  to  China  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  complete  and 
reliable  data. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  AND  WAR 

THE  vicissitudes  which  have  characterized  the  history  of 
the  birth  control  movement  in  this  country  came  to  a 
dramatic  climax  last  Sunday  evening  when  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  First  American  Birth  Control  Conference  held  at 
New  York  City  Town  Hall  was  broken  up  by  the  police. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  pioneer  in  the  birth  control  move- 
ment here,  and  Harold  Cox,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  for  years  the  most  conservative  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Parliament,  were  scheduled  to  speak.  Mrs.  Sanger, 
whom  the  police  prevented  from  speaking,  was  arrested  upon 
a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  and  inciting  to  a  riot.  Justice 
Corrigan  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Street  Magistrate's  Court,  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  heard  Monday  morning,  dismissed  it 
on  the  ground  that  holding  a  meeting  on  birth  control  was  not 
a  crime. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Sanger  announced  that  the  American 
Birth  Control  League  would  open  a  birth-control  clinic  in 
New  York  during  the  week  as  had  originally  been  planned. 
Following  the  opening  of  this  clinic  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  open  similar  ones  in  other  cities.  The  clinic  is  established 
under  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  state,  January  8,  1918,  giving  to  the  legally  prac- 
ticising  physician  the  right  to  inform  patients  as  to  means  of 
preventing  conception  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease. 
The  interpretation  of  this  law,  Mrs.  Sanger  states,  is  very 
broad,  permitting  the  giving  of  information  to  any  woman 
whose  health  would  be  endangered  in  case  of  pregnancy.  This 
decision  was  a  result  of  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Sanger,  Ethel  Byrne 
and  Fania  Mindell  in  1916  for  opening,  in  Brooklyn,  the 
first  birth  control  clinic  in  America. 

The  conference  itself  marked  the  entrance  of  the  birth  con- 
trol movement  in  America  upon  its  scientific,  constructive 
phase.  A  special  session  for  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  held,  at  which  six  hundred  were  present.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  a  research  committee  made  up  of 
physicians  should  be  appointed  to  correlate  the  findings  upon 
the  subject. 

The  conference  further  represented  the  first  effort  toward 
a  national  organization  upon  the  part  of  the  league.  Steps 
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A    REMINDER 

will  be  taken  to  build  up  an  organization  in  each  state  to  press 
for  legislation.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Voluntary  Parenthood 
League,  the  other  national  organization  in  this  field,  to  secure 
a  change  in  the  federal  statute  prohibiting  information  con- 
cerning contraception  from  the  United  States  mails  and  de- 
claring such  information  illegal  and  obscure.  [See  the  SURVEY 
for  October  22,  page  113.] 

Papers  of  the  conference  dealt  in  the  main  with  the 
scientific  and  social  aspects  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Reynold  A. 
Spaeth,  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  discussed  Birth  Control  as  a  Public 
Health  Measure ;  Andre  Tridon  of  New  York,  Birth  Control 
and  Psychoanalysis;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Birth  Control  and  Rural  Social  Pro- 
gress; Harietta  A.  Dilla  of  Smith  College,  the  Greater  Free- 
dom by  Birth  Control ;  James  Maurer,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor,  Birth  Control  and  Infant 
Mortality:  an  Economic  Problem. 

One  of  the  themes  of  the  conference  was  the  effect  that  the 
limitation  of  population  would  have  in  preventing  future 
wars. 

Mr.  Cox  presented  an  imposing  array  of  figures  to  sub- 
stantiate this  point.  "Armament,"  he  said,  "is  a  symptom  of 
man's  fear  of  wars."  And  he  added  that  unless  one  of  the 
primary  causes  for  war,  the  rule  to  live,  be  removed,  wars  will 
continue  to  affect  mankind.  This  rule  to  live,  he  continued, 
makes  it  imperative  that  nations  acquire  new  territory  for 
their  surplus  populations.  In  the  United  States,  he  asserted, 
the  population  more  than  doubled  between  1880  and  1920, 
and  if  this  same  rate  should  continue  for  200  years  there 
would  be  4,3 1 3, o<X) ,OOO  people  in  this  country.  Professor 
Lindeman,  whose  paper  was  read,  concurred  with  Mr.  Cox 
that  overpopulation  is  one  of  the  serious  economic  reasons 
often  underlying  war. 
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PROGRESS 


Bread  and  Guns 

By  Adolf  A.  Eerie,  Jr. 

I.  The  Underlying  Power 


WITH  the  full  impact  of  Mr.  Hughes'  diabolically 
direct  demand  for  immediate,  specific  and  unes- 
capable  scrapping  of  roughly  one-half  the  existing 
navies,  we  have  less  fear  of  looking  forward  to 
the  results,  measured  in  terms  of  world  hope,  at  Washington, 
than  at  Versailles,  where  we  got,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour's  phrase, 
a  peace  to  end  peace.  The  war  educated  us  in  soci- 
ological cause  and  effect.  We  know  now  that  a  military 
campaign  in  Hungary  means  starving  children  in  Vienna  and 
collections  on  American  street  corners.  We  can  see  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  added  armies  in  France  work  itself 
out  in  falling  francs  on  the  'changes  and  added  burdens  on 
American  reconstruction  committees.  We  are  almost  con- 
vinced that  armed  intervention  in  Russia  necessarily  entails 
an  American  drive  for  funds  to  save  starving  peasants  and 
their  families.  Mr.  Hoover  has  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
a  campaign  for  invasion  anywhere  means  a  campaign  for  re- 
lief somewhere  else. 

Two  more  years  of  thought  taught  us  another  lesson. 
Mere  possibility  of  war  (as  staff  colleges  teach  young  army 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  their  training)  makes  peace  merely 
a  milder  form  of  war  activity.  Munitions  are  piled  up;  wea- 
pons perfected ;  guns  tested ;  spies  broadcast  in  suspect  coun- 
tries; industrial  plants  made  readily  adaptable  to  military 
use;  propaganda  machinery  completed.  The  process  is  partly 
invisible.  But  it  takes  toll  in  huge  military  and  naval  appro- 
priations, which  in  turn  become  higher  rents,  taxes  and  living 
costs  without  an  equivalent  rise  in  incomes.  As  America  is 
the  world's  banker  she  bears  not  only  her  own  burdens  but 
those  of  nations  abroad.  A  French  expenditure  for  arms 
means  added  French  credits  here — because  France  is  living  on 
American  credit — which  means  higher  interest  rates  to  every 
American  merchant  and  higher  prices  to  every  American  con- 
sumer, and  poorer  families  in  American  cities.  Every  charity 
must  reckon  the  cost  of  past  or  future  war  into  its  budget  in 
some  form,  whatever  its  field. 

The  hope  of  being  free  of  these  burdens,  the  yearning  to  be 
quit  of  economic  drains  and  psychological  demands  for  hate, 
came  to  a  climax  when  the  weeping  crowds  welcomed  Wil- 
son, the  savior,  into  Paris  as  he  entered  on  the  dreary  road 
to  Versailles.  Thereafter  it  ebbed  and  sank,  to  rise  again  in 
angry  mood  in  ev-ery  country.  Financial  pressure  alone  could 
not  force  the  swift  acceptance  of  Harding's  invitation.  Few 
European  governments  could  withstand  the  rising  against  any 
group  of  men  who  might  thwart  a  reasonable  effort  to  demili- 
tarize the  world.  Japan,  we  are  told,  shares  a  like  sentiment; 
the  gestures  of  her  delegation  and  still  more  of  her  pressmen 
seem  to  verify  the  statement.  Even  the  great  personages  who 
stalk  across  the  stage  are  interesting  only  as  historic  figures, 
without  personal  power.  Foch  is  a  historic  general,  not  the 
power  deciding  any  question.  Briand  is  nothing,  save  as  he 
represents  or  executes  a  popular  mandate.  Prince  Tokugawa 
is  the  leader  of  a  Japanese  liberal  movement — his  strength  lies 
in  his  pacifist  alliances  in  Japan.  The  British  delegation  has 
no  outstanding  liberal ;  but  the  colonials  are  there,  and  behind 
all  of  them  is  Lloyd  George,  who  so  obviously  bows  to  an 
all-British  demand  for  peace  that  the  old-school  men  like  Bal- 
four  and  Auckland  Geddes  are  lost  in  the  shuffle.  All  dele- 

1 A  scries  of  articles  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Washington  Conference 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armament  in  its  social  results. 


gations  are  tossed  on  a  groundswell  of  underlying  power 
which  may  crush  them  and  their  silly  governments  almost 
over  night.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  behind  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  is  a  dangerous  tide;  slow,  continuous  and  fun- 
damental distrust  of  governments  and  their  representatives. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise.  No  American  farmer  or  laborer, 
left  to  himself,  would  voluntarily  shoot  or  be  shot  at  by  a 
Japanese  peasant.  The  Japanese  thinks  the  same.  Fighting 
is  the  last  thing  he  wants  to  do.  Until  each  has  been  hyp- 
notized by  propaganda  or  chicane  into  believing  that  the  other 
strains  to  bring  fire  and  destruction  into  his  country,  either 
would  make  a  friend  of  the  other  should  they  chance  to  meet. 
Even  without  meeting  the  American  will  sell  goods  sometimes 
on  credit  to  Japanese  five  thousand  miles  away.  A  mil- 
lion will  answer  the  same  question  in  the  same  way.  They 
will  fight  any  one  if  they  have  to ;  they  do  not  want  to  fight 
at  all.  But  interpose  the  machinery  of  government;  let  it 
start  its  propaganda,  focussing  national  attention  on  preserv- 
ing some  point  of  honor  or  some  avenue  of  trade — let  it  set 
up  the  doctrine  of  "interests  abroad"— and  war  looms  first 
as  a  disagreeable  possibility,  then  as  a  matter  of  necessary 
defense,  and  at  last  blooms  forth  as  a  sacred  duty  to  purify 
the  world.  Yet  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  tale  is  told 
the  fighter's  table  is  less  well  set  than  he  had  never  fought; 
and  usually  the  whole  issue  of  the  thing  would  not  have  made 
a  penny's  difference  to  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  mil- 
lion people  in  the  warring  countries,  whatever  the  outcome. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  this ;  to  ask,  Have  we  been  asleep 
and  dreaming?  Or  are  we  fools?  Why  should  we  be  ever- 
lastingly toiling  and  paying  and  in  the  end  giving  our  child- 
ren or  fighting  or  dying,  because  of  manufactured  lies  and 
immaterial  causes? 

That  is  the  released  power  behind  the  conference.  It  is 
new  and  uncontrolled.  Failure  to  pacify  it  this  time  will 
mean  immediate,  definite  misery;  probably  a  Far  Eastern 
war  with  ourselves  as  principles.  One  remembers  a  similar 
groundswell  in  the  Russia  of  1917.  The  cry,  Peace  and  Bread, 
admits  of  one  answer  only,  as  the  fragments  of  a  shattered 
czarist  government  can  tell.  The  same  cry,  subdued  but 
audible,  sounds  above  the  welcoming  guns  at  Washington. 

The  first  and  great  issue  at  the  Washington  conference 
is  not  the  technical  limitation  courageously  and  definitely  de- 
manded by  Mr.  Hughes,  desirable  as  that  is;  but  the  transla- 
tion of  this  enormous  residuum  of  international  good  feeling 
into  world  action.  How  can  the  normal  goodwill  which  one 
plain  man  bears  to  another  be  expressed  in  international 
achievement  ? 

Analyze  Mr.  Hughes'  proposal,  and  this  becomes  obvious. 
There  is  no  sanction  for  his  agreement  to  limit  navies  to  a 
stated  proportion  of  capital  ships.  Should  Great  Britain  or 
Japan  declare  the  treaty  abrogated  tomorrow  we  could  make 
war;  but  that  is  all.  As  Mr.  Wells  remarked,  whatever  we 
can  limit  we  can  destroy;  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
saying  we  will  limit  is  not  limiting.  The  limitation  comes 
from'  the  fact  that  the  civilized  sentiment  of  everyone  will 
denounce  as  an  outlaw  the  nation  which  seeks  once  more  to 
arm — it  is  that,  and  not  the  signature  to  the  scrap  of  paper, 
which  binds  the  bargain.  No  agreement  is  worth  a  snap 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  populations  of  the  signatory 
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countries.  Without  such  sympathy  an  agreement  is  a  thing 
to  be  evaded  or  broken :  an  additional  cause  of  war. 

Consequently  every  proposition  before  this  conference  must 
go  through  a  sort  of  referendum.  It  must  be  stated,  sown 
broadcast  through  the  world  by  every  agency  of  publicity, 
and  the  condensed  sentiment  of  the  world  must  honorably 
and  honestly  be  brought  back  to  Washington  before  decision 
is  taken.  The  strength  of  the  pact  will  be  the  strength  of 
the  goodwill  behind  it. 

The  concrete  issues  are  all  subordinate  to  this.  Mr. 
Hughes'  first  proposal — it  was  splendid  diplomacy  to  explode 
it  at  once  before  the  crawling  work  of  the  committees  be- 
gins— will  save  roughly  two  hundred  millions  a  year  to 
American  taxpayers.  In  a  four  billion  dollar  budget  this  is 
little  enough  financially.  He  has  not  yet  submitted  his  be- 
liefs on  the  Far  East;  nor  indeed  can  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions be  settled  at  this  sitting.  They  have  yet  to  be  stated, 
but  agreement  on  just  bases  is  possible.  We  must  have  good- 
will in  whose  light  we  may  discuss  and  settle.  To  us  it  is 
apparently  immaterial  whether  or  not  Japan  overruns  Shan- 
tung and  captures  the  Philippines.  We  should  eat  no  less 
heartily  and  sleep  no  less  soundly.  But  the  solution  must  be 
just,  because  China  and  the  Pacific  powers  will  one  day  awake; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  neutrals  in  war.  Every 
gunshot  means  an  appeal  for  charity;  every  purchase  of 
American  munitions  means  higher  rent. 

Income   in   the  United 
States1 

ONE   reason   why   economics   continues  so   largely  a 
speculative  science  is  that  we  still  lack  exact  infor- 
mation touching  upon  the  economic  facts  which  most 
vitally  concern  us.     No  questions  are  more  funda- 
mental than   those  relating  to  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  income.     What  is  the  total  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States?    How  has  it  changed  during  the  last  ten  years? 
How  is  it  shared  among  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals? 
What  proportion  of  the  total  goes  to  the  well-to-do  classes 
and  what  proportion  to  wage  earners?     Are  the  rich  really 
growing  richer  as  the  poor  grow  poorer?     What  would  the 
average  income  be  if  there  were  an  equal  per  capita  distribu- 
tion ?     On  these  questions  we  are  favored  with  endless  con- 
troversy for  the  simple  reason  that  authoritative  answers  to 
them  have  been  lacking. 

The  first  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search based  on  over  a  year's  investigation  by  its  able  staff 
goes  far  to  supply  this  lack.  In  the  absence  of  a  census  of 
incomes,  such  as  was  taken  by  Australia  in  1915,  the  bureau 
has  been  compelled  to  piece  together  all  the  available  informa- 
tion from  income  tax  returns,  wage  statistics,  etc.,  to  reach 
its  comprehensive  conclusions.  These  are  frankly  presented 
as  estimates  but  estimates  so  carefully  arrived  at  and  tested 
that  the  bureau  is  confident  that  they  vary  from  the  truth 
by  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  total  income  of  the  people  of  the  tinted  States  from 
1909-18  is  found  to  have  been  in  billions  of  dollars:  1909, 
28.7;  1910,  31.6;  1911,  31.4;  1912,  33.2;  1913,  34.7;  1914, 
33-5;  1915,  36.5;  1916,  46.2;  1917,  55.1;  1918,  62.0.  The 
increase  in  income  from  1913  to  1918  is  striking  but  most 
of  the  80  per  cent  shown  wa.s  due  to  the  inflation  of  prices. 
If  the  figures  be  reduced  to  terms  of  the  prices  prevailing  in 
1913  the  totals  become:  1909,  29.9;  1910,  32.4;  1911,  31.8; 
1912,  33-3;  1913,  34-6;  1914,  33-2;  1915,  35-6;  1916,  41-4; 
1917,  41.6;  1918,  39.2.  The  shrinkage  in  the  increase  from 
1913  to  1918  from  the  80  per  cent  of  the  preceding  table 


to  the  13  per  cent  shown  by  this  one  is  eloquent  proof  of  the 
hollowness  of  war  prosperity! 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  income  in  1918,  the  year 
for  which  the  estimate  is  considered  most  nearly  accurate, 
about  88  per  cent  of  the  persons  gainfully  employed  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000  per  annum  and  only  about  12  per 
cent  incomes  exceeding  that  sum.  In  the  same  year  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  national  income  was  divided  among  the  88 
per  cent  who  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  annum 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  national  income  among  the 
12  per  cent  who  had  incomes  exceeding  $2,000  per  annum. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  earlier  years  were  even 
less  favorable  to  the  group  with  the  smaller  incomes,  so  the 
effect  of  the  war  was  to  diminish  somewhat  the  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  incomes  between  these  two  classes.  So 
far  as  these  figures  throw  light  on  the  matter  the  poor  have 
been  growing  relatively  richer  and  the  rich  relatively  poorer. 

Coming  now  to  the  final  question — the  average  per  capita 
income — the  results  of  the  investigation  were  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 


YEAR 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


MONEY  INCOME 

$317 
343 
335 
348 
356 

338 
364 

454 
534 
595 


MONEY  INCOME  TRANSLATED 

INTO   TERMS  OF    1913 

PRICES 

$33" 
35i 
339 
349 
356 

335 
355 
407 

404 
376 


1   Report  of   the   National    Bureau   of   Economic   Research,    Inc.,   to   be   pub- 
lished by  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  price  $1.50. 


The  average  income  for  1918,  $595,  seems  large,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no  allowance  is  made  in  these 
figures  for  the  important  contribution  of  housewives  to  the 
well-being  of  their  families,  but  it  becomes  less  impressive 
when  translated  into  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  1913  prices, 
$376.  The  average  American  income  also  seems  large  when 
contrasted  with  the  average  income  for  any  other  country. 
Thus,  in  1914,  compared  with  the  average  for  the  United 
States  of  $338,  that  for  Australia  was  only  $263,  that  esti- 
mated for  the  United  Kingdom,  only  $243,  and  that  for 
Germany  only  $146.  But  in  making  this  comparison  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
was  substantially  higher  than  in  these  other  countries  so  the 
extent  of  the  greater  material  well-being  of  Americans  re- 
mains debatable. 

The  final  conclusion  that  is  suggested  by  these  averages 
is  that  even  an  equal  dsitribution  of  income,  if  such  could 
be  effected  without  serious  impairment  of  the  machinery  of 
production  on  which  all  incomes  depend  (as  of  course  it  could 
not),  would  provide  only  a  small  margin  for  the  normal 
family  above  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  in  our  continued 
efforts  to  bring  about  greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
income  we  must  be  equally  alert  to  the  need  of  increasing 
production.  For  if  we  curtail  production  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  present  inequalities  through  taxation  or  other 
means,  instead  of  making  the  poor  richer  we  may  merely  cause 
all  to  grow  poorer  together. 

In  presenting  the  conclusions  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  I  have  avoided  the  temptation  to  discuss  their  meth- 
ods, chiefly  because  a  second  volume  is  promised  which  will 
explain  at  length  the  means  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  re- 
sults and  justify  the  methods  they  employed.  Even  without 
this  added  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  \vhich  their  task 
has  been  performed  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the  con- 
clusions here  summarized  will  stand  as  the  closest  possible 
approximations  to  the  truth  until  the  United  States  follows 
the  example  of  Australia  and  supplies  us  with  an  official  and 
authoritative  census  of  the  distribution  of  incomes. 

HENRY  R.  SEAGER. 


Washington-and  the  Next  War 

By  John  F.  0' Ryan 


MAJOR  GENERAL,  27TH  DIVISION,  A.   E.  F. 


THE  American  veterans  of  the  World  War  who 
fought  abroad  were  astonished  upon  their  return, 
and  have  continued  to  be  astonished,  at  the  apathy 
of  our  people  concerning  the  possibility  of  recurrence 
of  war. 

The  apathy,  of  course,  is  superficial  only.  I  have  found 
from  conversations  with  people  that  many  of  them  seem  to 
believe  that  the  very  frightfulness  of  the  war  would  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  prevent  a  recurrence.  Other  people 
express  themselves  as  so  sickened  by  thoughts  of  the  war  that 
they  would  abandon  further  consideration  of  it  and  leave 
the  next  generation  to  shift  for  itself.  But  this  attitude  is 
incorrect;  it  is  immoral.  It  is  our  duty,  with  the  experience 
we  have  had,  to  insure  a  future  stripped  of  war;  and  now 
with  the  conference  called  at  Washington  this  duty  seems 
possible  of  fulfilment.  It  seeks  an  agreement  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  Such  an  agreement  will  reduce  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  to  the  extent  to  which  armaments  are  cur- 
tailed. To  the  extent,  also,  to  which  armaments  are  curtailed 
there  will  be,  theoretically  at  least,  some  limitation  of  the 
urge  for  war,  which  seems  inseparable  from  armaments  and 
all  that  armament  implies.  But  the  greatest  beneficence  that 
can  come  out  of  the  armament  conference  is  the  finding  of  a 
way  to  make  all  armaments  unnecessary. 

Let  me  remind  you,  what  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
world  demand  is  a  relief  from  war.  They  demand  a  right 
to  contemplate  the  future  of  their  boys  including  as  part  of 
that  future  the  obligation  to  lie  in  the  mud  and  blood  of  No 
Man's  Land,  there,  perhaps,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  like 
steers  and  left  alone  to  die.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  world  are  interested  in  armament  and  in  its  reduction, 
mainly  to  the  extent  that  its  reduction  will  reduce  war. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  most  unfortunate  if  our  people  mis- 
understood the  character  of  this  conference  at  Washington 
and  permitted  themselves  to  expect  more  than  it  is  right  to 
expect  from  it.  The  conference  is  one  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  not  one  for  the  abolition  of  war.  The  limitation 
of  armaments  means  that  the  armament  which  we  are  to  use 
in  the  next  war  will  be  limited,  but  it  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  not  be  a  next  war. 

What  is  this  thing  we  call  war?  It  is,  indeed,  a  veritable 
•institution,  well  entrenched  with  a  great  background  of  tra- 
dition. Your  boys,  when  they  returned  from  war,  were  loath 
to  speak  of  their  experiences.  Everywhere  this  has  been  com- 
mented upon,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  natural.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  training  of  the  soldier  that  specially  fits  him  for  the 
painting  of  word  pictures ;  and  so  far  as  the  officers  are  con- 
cerned, and  particularly  the  officers  of  higher  rank,  they  neces- 
sarily and  as  a  result  of  their  years  of  professional  training, 
almost  automatically  visualize  war  in  terms  of  mobilization, 
concentration,  transportation,  supplies,  manoeuvres,  deploy- 
ment, evacuation  of  the  wounded,  disposal  of  the  dead,  and 
the  difficulties  of  recuperation  in  preparation  for  the  next  shell. 
In  this  connection  let  me  tell  you  something  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  you,  and  which  you  certainly  should  have 
straight.  It  is  this:  In  all  the  so-called  civilized  governments 
able  men  are  this  very  day  planning  in  greatest  detail  the  utili- 
zation of  your  boys,  and  other  boys  like  them,  in  the  next 
war.  These  details  include  their  mobilization,  their  train- 
ing, their^transportation ;  their  being  "blooded,"  and  fought, 
and  reclaimed,  and  buried  or  cremated — in  the  next  war. 
And  they  are  also  planning  to  replace  the  members  who  will 
be  killed  by  more  of  your  boys  without  the  annoyance  of 
unnecessary  delay. 

1  The  substance  of  an  address  before  the  disarmament  meeting  beld  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  November  13,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 


Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  this — you  men  and 
women  ?  Perhaps  be  horrified,  talk  about  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  do  nothing.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  if  you  don't  do 
something  about  it  the  thing  is  going  to  continue  in  the  fut- 
ure ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  have  no  misapprehension 
concerning  the  limitation  of  armament  in  this  matter  of  war, 
I  will  explain  some  of  the  features  of  that  relationship. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  to  the  extent  to  which  arma- 
ment is  limited,  taxation  for  armament  purposes  will  be  cur- 
tailed. But  this  limitation  will  have  nothing  but  a  theoreti- 
cal effect  upon  the  coming  of  the  next  war.  It  will  be  clear 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  with  the  mere  mention  of  it,  that  no  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  armament  will  result  upon  any 
other  basis  than  a  fair  one — that  is  to  say,  a  limitation  that 
will  be  proportionate  among  the  several  great  powers.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  when  the  world  is  confronted 
with  the  approach  of  the  next  war  the  governments  will  be 
found,  so  far  as  military  and  naval  power  is  concerned,  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  now  exists.  And,  hence, 
no  other  deterrent  has  been  created  in  relation  to  proceeding 
with  war  by  the  condition  of  armaments  than  existed.  Again, 
is  it  not  clear  to  you  that  armament  consists  of  inanimate 
things,  harmless  in  themselves  until  made  to  function  by  men  ? 
We  must  go  at  man  himself ;  we  must  go  after  him  individual- 
ly and  collectively  as  he  exists  in  the  world  today;  and,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  the  character  of  the  organi- 
zation we  must  create  to  control  his  activities  and  passions 
must  be  a  world  organization.  And  this  is  the  light — the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  which  may  come  to  our  people  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  conference  at  Washington. 
And  so  if  we  would  prevent  war,  we  must  organize  the 
war  prevention  agency  in  advance  of  the  cry  for  war,  and 
it  must  be  organized  with  due  regard  to  the  teachings  and 
warnings  of  history.  It  must  become  established,  gain  confi- 
dence in  itself,  and  secure  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  its  pro- 
moters and  upholders.  Every  settlement  it  effects,  every  war 
cry  it  hushes,  will  serve  to  increase  its  power  for  good,  until 
its  decrees  are  accepted  with  the  same  finality  as  our  states 
accept  the  final  judgment  of  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

Look  at  me  and  say  whether  you  believe  that  three  hundred 
years  from  now  the  world  will  be  without  such  an  agency. 
Then  why  wait?  If  we  make  it  clear  to  those  whose  politi- 
cal offices  vest  them  with  the  authority  to  act  for  us  that  we 
must  have  this  substitute  for  war,  that  we  insist  upon  playing 
a  decent,  Christian,  manly  role  in  the  development  of  this 
world  agency,  which  means  so  much  for  mankind,  we  may  be 
assured  that  we  will  succeed  in  cutting  down  that  three  hun- 
dred-year period  almost  to  the  present  day.  And  without 
America  a  partner  in  such  an  organized  agency,  whether  it  be 
existent  or  one  yet  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  complete  suc- 
cess. Unfettered  by  the  restrains  of  its  organized  courts,  Amer- 
ica would  ever  be  feared  by  the  world,  and  history  shows  such 
fears  would  not  be  groundless.  No,  the  civilized  peoples  of 
one  hundred  years  from  now  will  read  with  perplexed  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  this  generation  who  determined 
questions  of  justice  and  right  by  the  outcome  of  wholesale 
slaughter-fest. 

Man,  particularly  in  the  mass,  is  almost  always  actuated 
in  the  vital  things  of  life  by  self-interest.  A  mere  agreement 
not  to  wage  war  would,  therefore,  be  insufficient  in  itself 
to  deter  a  nation  from  waging  war,  when  it  believes  war  to  be 
vital  to  its  self-interest.  The  peace  organization  should, 
therefore,  be  so  organized  in  relation  to  its  power  that  al- 
ways it  will  be  in  the  self-interest  on  an  unruly  nation  to 
accept  its  decree  rather  than  to  engage  in  a  war  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  peace  agency,  would  seem  attractive  to  it. 
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CIVICS:    Community  Drama 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


A  Modern  Mystic 


ON  a  Sunday  afternoon  last  May,  an  afternoon  of  sun 
and  newborn  greens  and  air  fresh  from  the  lake,  thirty- 
five  hundred  people  streamed  into  a  great  hall  loaned 
by  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  a  community  festival  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Community  Chorus.  The  director  of 
the  festival,  and  of  all  the  work  preceding  it,  was  Harry 
Barnhart,  and  the  speaker  of  the  Sunday  community  service 
that  preceded  it  was  none  other  than  Urbain  L?doux.  Little 
did  those  who  took  part  in  it  suspect  that  less  than  five  months 
later,  in  another  city,  these  two  modern  mystics  would  again 
be  supplementing  each  other's  gifts  in  their  fervent  dramati- 
zation of  the  unemployment  situation  in  Boston.  [See  the 
SURVEY  for  October  i.] 

Both  Mr.  Barnhart  and  Mr.  Ledoux  are  mystics  in  a  new 
and  modern  sense — apostles  of  the  potentialities  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  They  recognize  the  reality  of  a  state  of  mystic 
consciousness,  but  assert  that  it  can  be  brought  about  not  only 
by  the  methods  of  medieval  saints  who  withdrew  from  the 
world,  but  through  a  union  in  the  world  with  one's  brothers ; 
that  it  can,  indeed,  occur  through  the  simple  medium  of 
singing  together.  The  idea  behind  Mr.  Barnhart's  leader- 
ship has  the  simplicity  not  only  of  truth  but  of  all  great  art. 
Simple  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  it  in  any 
other  way  than  his  own.  Music — singing  sound — as  he  has 
pointed  out,  is  beyond  language,  and  beyond  the  other  arts, 
the  one  universal  medium.  It  can  without  regard  of  race, 
creed,  language,  intellectual  training,  even  musical  know- 
ledge, induce  a  state  of  communion  among  men. 

To  join  one  of  Mr.  Barnhart's  choruses  it  is  necessary 
only  to  have  the  will  to  sing — and  every  one  has  that.  Your 
voice  is  not  tried,  there  is  no  selective  process  with  an  eye — or 
an  ear — to  the  most  perfect  musical  result.  There  is  no  ex- 
clusion. Mr.  Barnhart  trains  his  chorus  carefully,  techni- 
cally, patiently  as  any  other  great  musical  director  must  do. 
He  uses  the  best  of  music.  He  works  with  the  concentration, 
the  absorption  in  detail  that  is  of  the  essence  of  all  art.  But 
through  the  months  of  rehearsing,  while  he  is  gradually  at- 
taining a  definite  and  beautiful  artistic  result,  he  is  con- 
sciously, at  every  step,  using  this  ultimate  musical  accomplish- 
ment as  a  means  to  some  yet  greater  end.  Working  with  the 
people  and  through  them,  he  and  they  together  are,  at  each 
step  of  the  way,  evolving  into  a  new  state  of  consciousness. 
His  work  is  essentially  democratic  in  its  atmosphere.  He 
himself  is  a  trained  mechanic  and  in  his  youth  worked  in  a 
factory,  a  fact  to  which  he  often  proudly  alludes.  Neither 
the  music  nor  the  abstract,  metaphysical  concepts  behind  it 
is  superimposed  upon  the  people  by  his  will;  he  and  they 
are  working  out  both  music  and  ideas  together.  Moreover, 
with  all  the  high  truths  that  are  both  uttered  and  felt,  piety 
is  hardly  the  keynote  of  one  of  Mr.  Barnhart's  chorus  re- 
hearsals! In  spite  also,  of  the  systematic  work  and  the  size 
of  the  group,  the  occasion  is  always  an  informal  one.  It  is 
always,  too,  in  spite  of  the  intensely  hard  work,  an  entertain- 
ing one.  The  best  vaudeville  becomes  dull  and  tame  com- 
pared with  it.  No  one,  certainly  not  Mr.  Barnhart  himself, 
has  the  slightest  idea  what  he'  is  going  to  say  next  or  how  he 
is  going  to  say  it.  People  have  what  is  known  as  "a  good 
time" — it  is  meant  that  they  should.  They  not  only  go 
home  filled  with  music  and  with  joy,  and  with  a  release  from 
worry  and  from  care,  but  they  have  been  just  humanly 
amused  together.  They  have  not  only  sung  and  absorbed 
something  of  a  new  concept  of  living ;  they  have  also  laughed 
together. 

There  came,  for  instance,  to  the  Buffalo  festival  the  presi- 


dent of  the  chorus  of  X-ville,  New  York.  The  other  mem- 
bers could  not  afford  to  attend,  but  they  were  so  anxious 
to  be  represented  that  they  all  contributed  to  send  their  presi- 
dent. He  happens  to  be  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  is  in  no  sense 
what  one  would  call  a  mystic.  He  has  always  been  a  good 
church  member,  it  is  true,  and,  being  possessed  of  a  bass  voice 
of  quite  inhuman  depth  and  rumble,  has  sung  for  years  in  the 
Hilton  Avenue  Church  quartet.  He  has  from  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  X-ville  Community  Chorus  been  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  two  colored  citizens  who  wished 
to  join  it.  This  president,  as  it  happens,  is  part  owner  of  the 
X-ville  Movie  Theater  (the  Parthenon).  He  explained  at 
length  that  there  had  been  an  awful  row  about  excluding  the 
colored  folks  from  the  movies,  and  he  "knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,"  and  as  to  letting  any  of  them,  even  two,  join 
the  Community  Chorus,  why  it  simply  would  not  do.  He 
was  in  a  position  to  know.  But  after  his  experience  in  Buf- 
falo, on  his  return  to  X-ville,  his  opposition  crumbled  strange- 
ly. About  his  experience  he  was  not  otherwise  articulate. 
He  went  about  town  saying,  "It  changes  a  man.  See?  Makes 
him  different.  That's  how  it  is." 

And  that,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Barnhart,  is  how  it  is. 
Mr.  Barnhart  does  not  rely  upon  himself  alone  to  give 
people  something  to  think  about  as  well  as  something  to  sing. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Buffalo  festival, 
as  well  as  of  his  other  work,  is  the  contribution  of  the  other 
arts  as  well  as  that  of  music  to  a  great  human  end.  Poets, 
painters  and  sculptors  are  fitted  into  his  plan.  To  the  chorus 
festivals  of  other  years  Percy  MacKaye,  the  poet,  Robert 
Edmund  Jones,  the  artist,  Claude  Bragdon,  the  architect, 
and  Arthur  Farwell,  the  composer,  have  all  contributed. 

Mr.  Barnhart  and  Mr.  Ledoux  cannot  solve,  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  solve,  such  problems  as  those  of  unemployment  and 
disarmament.  But  by  "dramatizing-emotionalizing,"  such  is- 
sues, they  can  at  least  present  them  to  the  popular  conscious- 
ness and  thus  help  to  break  down  the  inertia  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  ordinary  people.  They  have  proved  that  the  emotion- 
alism liberated  by  a  community  art  can  be  directed  to  give 
motive  power  to  great  civic  causes. 

Two  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a  song  meeting 
at  the  Washington  Irving  School  in  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Peace  Society  and  the  Women's 
Peace  Union  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  a  preparation 
for  their  coming  disarmament  parade.  Mr.  Barnhart  said 
on  that  occasion,  "We  must  disarm  inside,  before  we  can 
hope  to  disarm  outside."  Song,  he  believes,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  this  process.  He  had  just  come  from 
Washington  where  he  and  Mr.  Ledoux  have  been  work- 
ing together.  No  doubt  they  will  find  some  method  as 
picturesque  as  the  selling  of  labor  slaves  on  Boston  Common 
to  dramatize  for  the  whole  country  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war.  The  performance  will  hardly  be  complete  unless  Mr. 
Barnhart  is  there  to  lead  the  community  singing  as  he  did  for 
Mr.  Ledoux  on  Boston  Common.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barnhart  an- 
nounced that  some  time  during  the  Conference  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armament  he  hopes  to  transport  his  Central  Paris 
Band,  and  members  from  his  various  choruses,  by  special 
trains  to  Washington,  for  a  song  demonstration.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  people  as  well  as 
politicians  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  drama  as  important 
as  that  now  played  there.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  people  can  better  express  their  emotions  concerning 
peace  than  through  the  voice  of  a  great  community  chorus. 

ETHEL  HOBART. 
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SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,   INC..    112   East    19   Street,   New  York 


THE  YEAR  ENDED  :  1920-21 


THE  YEAR  BEGUN:  1921-1922 


THE  DECENNIAL  OF  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR 


To   Survey  Associates, 
and  all   Survey  Readers  : 

TO  adapt  a  phrase  coined  by  a  great  newspaper,  the 
Survey  is  more  than  a  journal:  it  is  a  fellowship. 
This  year — the  fiscal  and  publishing  year  beginning 
October  I,  1921 — is  the  tenth  of  Survey  Associates 
as  a  cooperative  undertaking.  We  come  into  it  at  the  close 
of  twelve  months,  the  first  six  of  which  witnessed  the  highest 
printing  and  paper  prices  in  modern  publishing.  They  taxed 
the  reserves  of  the  best  placed  commercial  periodicals  and  sent 
others  into  receiverships.  The  second  six  months  have  been 
marked  by  a  general  financial  depression  which  has  sorely 
pressed  all  social  agencies  and  educational  institutions  depen- 
dent upon  contributions  for  support.  One  set  of  circumstances 
after  the  other,, and  both  in  combination  for  the  spring  quarter, 
wrenched  and  tested  Survey  Associates  as  never  before. 

We  had  thought  that  the  war  years  put  the  SURVEY  to 
every  conceivable  strain.  None  of  them,  however,  had  such 
a  see-saw  of  hazards  as  the  year  we  cleared  on  September  30 
last  with  a  balance  of  $251.36  out  of  a  budget  of  very  nearly 
$150,000.  We  telescoped  our  weekly  issues  during  the  sum- 
mer into  semi-monthlies,  cut  staff  expenditures  to  the  bone, 
and  came  through  by  the  perennial  miracle  of  what  we  call 
our  living  endowment — the  faith  and  tenacity  and  often 
the  personal  sacrifice  of  the  1,600  men  and  women  who  make 
up  our  contributing  membership. 

In  the  new  year  that  fellowship  confronts  a  further  exact- 
ing and  spirited  test.  We  enter  the  year  with  paper  costing 
half  what  it  did  last  fall  when  it  added  a  thousand  dollars 
a  month  to  our  costs  already  swollen.  But  we  enter  it  in 
the  midst  of  hard  times  which  depress  circulation  and  adver- 
tising receipts.  We  enter  the  year  with,  roughly,  three-fourths 
of  a  desired  fund  raised  to  promote  the  development  of  one 
issue  each  month  as  a  graphic  monthly,  the  most  promising 
factor  in  our  publishing  scheme  from  the  business  standpoint 
and  from  an  educational  standpoint  the  most  far-reaching. 

But  we  enter  a  year  in  which  we  must  make  up  a  gap  of 
almost  one-third  in  our  non-commercial  income.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gave  us 
enhanced  grants  of  $30,000  and  $22,500 — two  steps  in  a 
constructive  program  of  withdrawal  entered  upon  in  the  mut- 
ual interest  of  the  two  organizations  as  explained  on  page  3. 
These  grants  kept  the  SURVEY  from1  caving  in  under  the  strain 
of  the  abnormal  publishing  situation.  They  ceased  on  Sep- 
tember 30  last.  From  now  on  we  must  stand  or  fall  as  a 
mutual  enterprise.  We  refuse  to  put  it  that  way — we  must 
stand  as  such. 

WHEN  Survey  Associates  was  launched  nine  years  ago 
we  called  it  an  "adventure  in  cooperative  journalism." 
We  have  clung  to  the  characterization  since,  for  it  has  a 
touch  of  the  living  spirit  with  which  those  who  believed  in 
the  enterprise  threw  themselves  into  it  and  which  has  kept 
it  going  during  periods  when  by  all  the  cautious  gods  of  print- 
ing shops  it  should  have  died  had  it  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 
There  was  something  boldly  experimental  in  the  notion  that 
people  might  come  to  regard  a  periodical,  educational  though 
it  was,  as  an  institution  warranting  their  consecutive  backing 
in  the  same  way  that  a  library,  a  college  or  a  laboratory  war- 
rants it.  In  the  history  of  philanthropy  it  has  ever  been  the 


tangible  object — the  hospital  bed,  the  brick  walls  of  an  or- 
phanage— which  first  engaged  support.  The  maintenance  of 
our  newer  social  work  of  service,  intangible,  perishable,  not 
to  be  weighed  or  measured  or  looked  at,  has  been  of  later 
growth ;  later  still  the  support  of  those  organized  movements, 
such  as  child  labor  and  housing  reform,  which  have  had  legis- 
lation or  changes  in  public  opinion  as  their  goals. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  organization  which  operates  in  a  con- 
troversial field  to  win  more  than  a  minority  backing.  Notably 
is  this  true  in  the  industrial  field  where  economic  interests  are 
at  stake  and  where  even  the  great  foundations  have  been  chary 
to  tread.  The  SURVEY  in  its  very  nature  covers  several  such 
fields  with  prospect  of  alienating  those  who  are  forward  look- 
ing in  one  by  its  treatment  of  issues  in  some  other.  Your 
manufacturer  is  like  to  be  hot  for  housing  reform,  your  real 
estate  operator  for  clearing  up  the  factories,  your  physician  for 
reforming  the  courts,  your  lawyer  for  revolutionizing  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  so  on.  The  modern  habit  of  looking 
to  advertisers  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  our  current  reading, 
the  tradition  of  a  partisan  press  and  the  general  innovation 
of  regarding  a  journal  as  a  subject  for  support  other  than 
along  propaganda  lines  have  all  entered  in. 

WE  undertook  to  cut  these  knots,  not  by  abandoning  the 
principle  of  editorial  freedom  nor  by  closing  our  columns 
to  the  frankest  discussion  nor  by  trying  to  fit  the  pages  of  the 
SURVEY  to  the  views  of  any  one  reader  at  all  times,  all  readers 
at  any  time.  Rather  we  have  endeavored  to  build  upon  com- 
mon elements  of  service  in  the  same  way  again  as  college  or 
library  or  laboratory  and  to  develop  a  procedure  of  accurately 
gathered  and  tested  findings  whch  would  carry  conviction  as 
to  their  fairness  even  in  the  midst  of  controversy.  Confessing 
to  ordinary  human  frailty  along  with  quite  inadequate  and 
insecure  funds  to  demonstrate  our  conception  as  we  should 
have  liked,  we  none  the  less  have  made  headway.  The  basis 
upon  which  we  have  sought  and  secured  memberships,  gifts 
of  time,  money  and  writings,  in  what  after  all  is  unexampled 
degree,  has  not  then  been  the  support  of  a  group  of  opinions 
but  the  support  of  certain  educational  functions.  And  it  may 
be  well  to  repeat  here  our  formula  as  it  has  been  set  down 
in  many  of  these  annual  statements;  namely,  the  employment 
of  the  SURVEY  to: 

i     Chronicle  events  and  happenings  in  our  fields. 

2.  Pool   social   experience,   experiment    and   practice. 

3.  Provide   a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues  within  our 
field   by  those  who  come   at  them   from   various   angles. 

4.  Interpret  various  groups  in  the  community  to  each  other. 

5.  Investigate  and   exhibit  the   results  of  social   research. 

It  has  been  upon  this  working  basis  that  in  nine  years  Sur- 
vey Associates,  without  endowment  or  invested  capital,  has 
grown  to  perhaps  the  largest  cooperative  enterprise  in  the 
publishing  field.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  we  must  look  for 
a  new  and  larger  measure  of  support  in  this  tenth  year  when 
in  the  midst  of  financial  depression  we  must  make  way  alto- 
gether on  our  own.  We  shall  endeavor  to  bring  commercial 
receipts  to  $75,000  in  the  new  year;  we  shall  need  to  match 
them  with  contributions  of  $50,000  to  clear  it. 

ON  the  individual  goodwill  and  sense  of  responsibility  of 
every    reader    and    every   member   of    Survey   Associates 
hangs  the  outcome,   this  year,  of  the  years  of  struggle  that 
have  gone  before. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

THERE    is    encouragement    in    a    review 
of  the   last  three  years.     We   had   kept 
intact  in  the  midst  of  the  many  cleavages 
of   the    war    period.      None    the    less    by   the 
summer  of  1918  with  publication  costs  mount- 
ing and  without  adequate  funds  for   promo- 
tion,   our    circulation    was    dwindling:    our 
issues  pared  down  to  a  shred  of  themselves; 
our  staff  depleted. 

We  had  either  to  go  forward,  or  to  go 
under  and  the  call  of  the  times  was  for  an 
increased  measure  of  service  to  interpret 
war  time  needs  and  activities  and  after  them 
the  problems  of  reconstruction.  In  a  very 
real  sense  we  began  reconstruction  at  home 
by  raising  funds  to  restore  our  weekly  thirty- 
two-page  units  and  bring  staff  operations  to 
their  old  estate.  We  were  instrumental  in 
calling  a  conference  of  national  social  agen- 
cies and  public  officials  the  month  of  the 
Armistice  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting all  alike,  and  through  the  individual 
gift  of  a  member  of  our  board  thereafter 
brought  out  a  series  of  reconstruction  num- 
bers. We  had  carried  forward  this  work 
of  rehabilitation  for  the  better  part  of  a  year 
when  we  appealed  to  the  Sage  Foundation 
for  enhanced  grants  to  enable  us  to  increase 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  SURVEY  so  as 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  a  self-supporting  basis. 
To  this  appeal  the  Foundation  responded 
with  its  grants  of  $30,000  in  1919-20;  $22,500 
in  1920-21. 

In  these  three  years  (1918-19,  1919-20, 
1920-21)  Survey  Associates  raised  over  and 
above  the  scale  of  contributions,  as  it  stood 
in  1917-18,  a  total  of  $78,038  for  editorial 
work  and  development:  compared  with  its 
reduced  war  time  grants  the  Foundation  ap- 
propriated in  the  course  of  the  same  period 
an  extra  $30,700  to  be  applied  to  business 
promotion.  What  was  the  result  of  this 
joint  investment?  On  the  one  hand  much  of 
this  new  money  was  of  course  employed  in 
field  work,  enhanced  editorial  service,  en- 
larged issues  and,  unfortunately,  in  swollen 
publishing  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  raises 
in  our  regular  subscription  rate  enters  in. 
But  the  effect  of  these  fresh  resources  on 
commercial  receipts  is  a  factor  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

1917-18     1918-19     1919-20     1920-21 

Subs $35,788     $39,538     $47,446     $51796 

Adv 10,848        10,668       14,987       15,820 


$46,636     $50,206     $62,433     $67,616 

In  business  operations  in  the  three  years 
•*•*  we  have  lifted  subscription  receipts  by 
a  trifle  under  45  per  cent,  advertising  by  a 
trifle  over  that  percentage.  With  practically 
the  same  number  of  subscriptions  to  fill, 
gross  commercial  receipts  last  year  were  well 
over  $20,000  more  than  they  were  three  years 
ago,  or  as  much  as  the  pre-war  Sage  Foun- 
dation grants.  How  much  and  how  real 
is  the  permanent  gain  in  revenue  to  be 
anticipated  from  this  gain  in  commercial  re- 
ceipts, over  and  above  manufacturing  ex- 
penses, depends  on  the  cost  of  production. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  more  than 
absorbed  thereby.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
price  of  paper  has  come  down  to  the  1917-18 
level,  although  it  is  still  twice  the  pre-war 
level. 

Twice  within  the  period  we  have  had  to 
raise  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the 
SURVEY  in  order  to  strike  a  belated  equilib- 
rium with  costs.  In  raising  from  $4  to  $5 
this  last  twelve  months  and  with  $7,000  less 
invested  in  circulation  promotion  than  the 
year  before,  we  have  written  1,452  less  regu- 
lar new  subscriptions.  An  increase  in  school 
and  college  subscriptions  from  2,443  to  3>°39 
has  overcome  part  of  the  shrinkage. 

The  year's  showing  was  one  of  renewals: 
There  we  have  exceeded  expectations.  We 


have  renewed  as  many  at  $5  as  last  year 
at  $4.  The  trayfuls  of  tenacious  stencils  in 
our  business  office  are  the  most  convincing 
answers  to  any  questions  as  to  whether  the 
SURVEY  is  wanted — wanted  to  the  extent  of 
going  deeper  into  lean  pockets  in  the  midst 
of  difficult  times.  And  they  have  counted — 
these  old  readers  turned  subscribers  at  the 
new  rate,  in  restoring  the  balance  between 
the  cost  of  the  copies  distributed  and  the 
price  paid  for  them  which  had  so  nearly 
shattered  our  budget. 

Slender  as  our  advertising  is,  the  SURVEY 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  periodicals  which 
showed  a  gain  in  the  face  of  the  adverse 
business  conditions  the  past  year. 

O  As  an  organization  Survey  Associates 
••  has  grown  in  the  three  years  as  shown 
in  the  following  classification  of  member- 
contributors. 

1917-18     1920-21  Gain 

$100  Contributions     25  55  30 

50  Contributions 18  24  6 

25  Sustaining 

Subscriptions     ...  34  218  184 

10  Cooperating 

Subscriptions     ...         874          1,132  258 


951 


1,429 


A  year  ago,  our  roster  of  $10  cooperating 
subscriptions  was  1,213.  The  general  busi- 
ness situation  halted  their  steady  growth 
and  led  a  number  to  drop — temporarily,  we 
hope — from  the  $10  membership  to  the  $5 
regular  subscription.  As  offset,  we  have 
within  the  past  year  increased  by  40  per 
cent  our  group  of  $25  sustaining  subscribers 
— an  enheartening  development. 

The  four  classes  of  member-contributors 
listed  above  are  basic  to  Survey  Associates 
as  a  cooperative  enterprise.  In  three  years 
their  gain  in  numbers  was  thus  well  toward 
500;  the  increase  in  annual  contributions 
from  these  three  classes  ak>ne  was  over 
$10,000.  If  we  include  large  contributions, 
whose  sustained  backing  has  counted  as 
never  before,  the  increase  in  total  contribu- 
tions to  all  funds  is  twice  that. 

Much  of  this  has  been  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cational service  of  the  SURVEY.-  more  should 
be,  so  soon  as  it  is  not  absorbed  by  abnormal 
publishing  costs. 

3     In  editorial  development,  in  the  face  of 
•  difficulties   already  sufficiently  recounted 
we  have,   in  the  course   of  the  three  years: 

(a)  Recreated    the    framework    of    a   de- 
partmental   staff    organization    competent    to 
handle   subject  matter   in  five  major   spheres 
of     social     concern — civics,     health,     family 
welfare,  education  and  industry.     Such  work 
calls  for  at  least  half  time  of  a  responsible 
editor  in  each  major  sphere — a  standard  we 
must  forego  the  coming  year,  as  part  of  our 
general   policy   of  retrenchment. 

(b)  Organized  this  enhanced  departmen- 
tal   service    through    the    managing    editor's 
office   and   further   developed   the    alert   news 
gathering    which    had    served    as    binder    in 
holding  the  SURVEY  together  in  the  war  per- 
iod   of    depleted    staff    and    cramped    issues. 

(c)  Carried  out  pieces  of  swift  field  work 
— the  results  of  which  are  illustrated  by  the 
series  of  articles  published  last  spring  on  the 
federation   movement   in    a   score   of  cities. 

(d)  Put     our      school      and      community 
department  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
educator   and   by  means  of  a  weekly  social 
studies  column  developed  the  use  of  the  SUR- 
VEY  as  current  text  or  collateral   reading   in 
134   institutions    in    38    states — a   healthy   ex- 
pansion   of   this   educational   function   of   the 
SURVEY  in  both  its  meanings. 

(e)  Welded   our   foreign   service   depart- 
ment into  the  permanent  working  scheme  of 
the-  SURVEY    at   a   time   when   American    in- 
terest   in    overseas    work    and    developments 
has   been    at   its   height.     In    1920   a   special 
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gift  from  a  member  of  the  board  enabled  us 
to  have  a  special  representative  interpret 
those  phases  of  British  reconstruction  which 
antedated  ours.  Last  summer  again  through  a 
special  gift,  our  foreign  service  editor  spent 
four  months  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Germany  and  England  estab- 
lishing fresh  contacts  and  sources  which 
should  lift  the  SURVEY  to  an  entirely  new 
standard  as  an  international  exchange  for 
social  work  and  movements. 

(f)  Developed,  by  means  of  special  con-, 
tributions    and    the    inauguration    of    round 
tables  in  Los  Angeles,   San   Diego   and   San 
Francisco,  an  experiment  in  the  regional  de- 
velopment of  the  SURVEY  as  an  exchange  of 
domestic   experience. 

(g)  Carried  out  special  numbers  of  which 
three  this  last  year  may  be  cited: 

(1)  November — Prohibition  and  Prosper- 
ity,   an    appraisal    of    their    consequences    in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  a  typical  Ameri- 
can city   (a  staff  operation). 

(2)  March—  Three    Shifts    in    Steel:    the 
Long  Day  and  the   Way  Out,  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Cabot  Fund  investigations  which  we 
initiated  ;    and 

(3)  June — Prague:  The  American  Spirit 
in  the  Heart  of  Europe,  an  interpretation  of 
the    Prague    survey     entered     upon     by     the 
American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  invitation  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Red   Cross.    This  was  an   ap- 
plication of  the  American  community  survey 
to  the  needs  of  a  medieval  city  now  become 
the    capital    of  the    most    promising    of   the 
new    republics   of   Central    Europe. 

(h)  Carried  out  the  series  of  reconstru- 
tion  numbers,  already  referred  to,  interpre- 
ting post-war  proposals  and  experience. 
Their  success  in  illuminating  economic  and 
social  questions  and  in  reaching  wider  aud- 
iences prompted  us  to  raise  a  four-year  fund 
for  the  projection  of  one  issue  each  month 
as  an  illustrated  monthly. 

THREE-FOLD  OPERATIONS 

OUR  plan  is  (i)  to  carry  forward  the 
service  development  of  the  weekly  SUR- 
VEY as  a  current  synthesis  of  events,  evi- 
dence, experience  in  our  major  fields,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  consecutively  interested.  This 
function  is  not  performed  by  the  libraries, 
the  schools  of  social  work,  the  foundations, 
the  national  agencies  nor  the  general  peri- 
odicals. It  has  been  a  factor  in  the  SUR- 
VEY'S  general  working  scheme  from  the  be- 
ginning. There  are  today  50  specialized 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  attemiptang  the 
function.  What  we  are  attempting  in  our 
weekly  news  columns  and  fortnightly  de- 
partments is  the  synthetic  task  of  keeping 
readers  and  workers  in  any  one  city  and 
any  one  field  abreast  of  major  developments 
in  all. 

(")UR  plan  is  (2)  to  parallel  this  service 
development  of  the  weekly  with  the  new 
monthly  graphic  as  a  flexible  medium  of 
social  interpretation,  to  reach  that  wider  circle 
of  readers  (outside  the  nucleus  of  practical 
workers),  which  in  each  city,  each  state,  each 
profession,  each  church,  make  up  the  poten- 
tial clientele  of  social  work  and  movements. 

C)  UR  plan  is  (3)  to  draw  on  staff  opera- 
tions for  both  weekly  and  monthly.  We 
shall  hope  to  cooperate  closely  with  other 
agencies  of  research  so  as  to  mint  their  find- 
ings in  this  our  new  currency;  but  staff  field 
work  will  be  depended  upon  to  give  the 
GRAPHIC  that  quality  which  since  the  early 
days  of  McClure's  has  so  largely  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse  in  American  journalism. 

For  the  first  year  at  any  rate  the  GRAPHIC 
will  appear  as  one  issue  each  month  in  our 
weekly  schedule — twelve  GRAPHIC?  and  forty 
weeklies.  At  the  same  time  our  endeavor 
will  be  to  build  up  for  them  a  special  cir- 
culation as  an  illustrated  monthly  periodical. 


THREE-FOLD  BUDGET 

OUR  plan  is   (i)   to  bring  the  weeklies, 
by  means   of   the   new   $5    subscription 
price,    to    the    point    where    subscription 
and  advertising  receipts  will  carry  their  phy- 
sical cost   and   a   reasonable   amount  of  pub- 
lishing and  editorial  routine. 

(")UR  plan  is  (2)  to  bring  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
also  to  the  point  where  advertising  and 
lubscription  receipts  will  cover  their  phy- 
sical cost  and  routine  publishing  and  edi- 
torial expenses.  To  this  end  and  to  provide 
a  small  revolving  fund  for  promotion  we 
need  $40,009  a  year  for  four  years.  To  this 
end  we  have  raised  to  date  roughly  $29,000 
a  year  for  four  years,  enough  to  warrant  us 
in  making  a  modest  start  this  fall. 

Pledges    to    th;    Graphic    Fund 

1  of  $10,000   a  year   for  four     years. 

2  of   $5,000     a   year   for   four     years, 
i   of  $5,000     a  year   for  three  years. 
4  of  $1,000     a   year  for  four     years. 

(~)UR  plan  is  (3)  to  count  on  our  growing 
body  of  members  and  contributors  to  car- 
ry the  burden  of  staff  operations  serving  both 
publications — close  editing,  field  work,  etc., 
of  a  calibre  not  warranted  by  commercial 
receipts  but  adjusted  rather  to  the  education- 
al opportunity  before  us.  In  ten  years  we 
have  convinced  a  widening  circle  of  people 
as  to  the  educational  warrant  of  such -a  jour- 
nal— a  newer,  fresher,  more  adventurous 
medium  than  college  or  laboratory  or  library, 
but,  like  them,  compact  of  rare  service  to 
the  new  times. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

HERE  then  we  have  a  fairly  clear-cut 
division  between  the  commercial  and 
educational  functions  joined  in  the  SUR- 
VEY. We  have,  to  be  sure,  only  broken  the 
ground  of  our  opportunity  along  educational 
lines. 

For  example,  the  beginnings  we  are  mak- 
ing this  year  in  establishing  organic  con- 
tacts with  European  social  agencies  and 
movements  should  be  followed  by  a  similar 
out-reaching  to  the  south  of  us  so  that  the 
SURVEY  may  be  one  of  the  new  links  in 
making  the  New  World  more  neighborly. 
North  Americans  are  much  more  closely  in 
touch  with  Western  Europe  than  with  the 
temperate  zone  of  South  America — or  even 
with  Canada. 

For  example,  again,  we  should  build  up 
alongside  the  more  intensive  development  of 
the  weekly  and  the  general  reach  of  the  GRA- 
PHIC a  new  press  service  which  could  em- 
ploy some  of  the  same  materials. 

At  the  threshold  then  of  this  tenth  year 
of  Survey  Associates,  which  step  by  step 
has  been  working  toward  self-dependence, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  take  stock  of  the  resources 
we  may  count  upon  in  making  the  most  of 
the  changed  publishing  situation  and  in 
achieving  the  goal  so  long  sought. 

THE  SAGE  GRANTS 

TO   the   generosity   of   the   Russell    Sage 
Foundation  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  our  development  to  date,  we  of  the 
SURVEY  bear  witness. 

When  the  Sage  Foundation  was  founded, 
the  SURVEY,  then  known  as  Charities  and 
the  Commons,  was  carried  on  under  a  na- 
tional committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  which  acted  as 
a  sort  of  residuary  legatee  of  various  publi- 
cations in  this  field,  none  of  which  had  paid 
expenses — the  present  magazine  least  of  all. 
Rather,  it  was  constantly  expanding  its  work 
to  promote  fresh  educational  ends  and  it  had 
developed  a  cooperative  plan  by  which  its 
readers  were  enlisted  to  help  put  up  the 
money  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  over  and 
above  the  limits  of  meager  commercial  re- 
ceipts. Of  the  many  suggestions  made  to 


the  Foundation  at  its  inception,  that  of  serv- 
ing as  publisher  of  books,  periodicals  and 
pamphlets  within  the  scope  of  its  broad  char- 
ter was  most  frequently  made. 

The  question  naturally  arose  whether  the 
SURVEY  should  not  be  taken  over  by  the 
Foundation.  After  thoughtful  and  friendly 
discussion,  the  contrary  course  was  adopted 
— for  two  reasons:  First,  because  of  the  con- 
viction that  for  a  periodical  to  become  an 
organ  tended  to  ossify  it;  second,  because  it 
was  felt  that  in  its  cooperative  support,  the 
SURVEY  had  a  nascent,  living  endowment 
which,  like  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  might  in  the  years  to  come  offer 
a  very  human  and  healthy  balance  to  the 
philanthropic  trusts  as  these  latter  projected 
their  activities.  In  other  words  we  chose 
to  "scratch  gravel"  as  an  impecunious  but 
independent  enterprise. 

12  UT  beginning  the  very  first  year  of  the 
Foundation's  existence  and  continuing  for 
eight  years,  it  made  annual  grants  of  $20,000 
each  to  the  SURVEY.  This  money  was  given 
specifically  without  restriction  and  to  enable 
the  SURVEY  to  carry  on  work  which  its  in- 
come from  other  sources  did  not  permit 
during  this  period  of  growth.  These  grants 
were  not  invested  as  such  in  the  business  pro- 
motion of  the  magazine,  but  rather  con- 
tributed to  it,  to  staff  work  and  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  the  SUR- 
VEY as  an  educational  medium  and  to  all 
that  range  of  activities — investigations,  chro- 
nical, exchange  of  experiences,  discussion — 
which  made  the  SURVEY  a  reenforcement  of 
the  great  national  social  movements  in  those 
years,  of  the  spread  of  organized  charity, 
child  labor  and  housing  reform,  and  the 
like.  Two  important  departments  of  the 
Foundation  were  themselves,  in  a  sense,  out- 
growths of  work  carried  forward  originally 
by  the  SURVEY — its  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment— which  took  over  our  Field  Depart- 
ment— and  of  which  the  National  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work  was  in 
turn  an  offshoot;  and  its  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  which  built  on  our 
pioneering  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  from 
which  the  magazine  took  its  name. 

AT  the  same  time,  the  SURVEY  itself,  or- 
ganically, was  taking  root,  a  process 
which  the  Foundation  grants  indirectly  but 
very  helpfully  promoted ;  and  on  November 
4,  1912,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  was  defi- 
nitely launched  by  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Thereafter  the  so- 
ciety discontinued  its  annual  appropriations. 
Its  National  Publication  Committee  (Char- 
ities Publication  Committee)  became  the 
National  Council  of  the  new  body  and  the 
$10  cooperating  subscribers  afforded  a  natu- 
ral membership  base.  As  a  mutual  enter- 
prise in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  public 
opinion  this  was  striking  out  along  original 
lines  and  in  the  succeeding  two  years  we 
made  consistent  headway. 

The  war  halted  this  growth — affecting  in 
turn  contributions,  subscriptions,  grants  and 
publishing  costs;  challenging  the  powers  of 
coherence  of  Survey  Associates  as  a  coopera- 
tive organization.  By  the  summer  of  1918, 
as  already  indicated,  we  were  at  low  ebb 
in  staff,  issues,  circulation  and  funds.  But 
by  the  summer  of  1919,  we  had  gone  ahead 
on  our  own  and  proved  that  the  SURVEY 
would  respond  to  increased  investment. 
Then  it  was  that  we  approached  the  Foun- 
dation in  the  matter  of  plans  for  the  future. 

There  was  from  year  to  year,  of  course, 
no  obligation  for  renewal  on  the  part  of  the 
Foundation,  but  the  enhanced  gifts  of  in- 
dividual donors  in  this  ne"w  period  of  de- 
velopment toward  woik  which  had  long  en- 
joyed the  common  backing  of  contributors 
and  Foundation  alike,  naturally  raised  the 
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question  whether  the  Foundation,  which  had 
reduced  its  grants  to  $13,400  in  1916,  would 
not  at  least  return  to  its  pre-war  level  of 
support  ($20,000  annually).  We  felt  that 
such  a  question  called  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  entire  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
two  bodies.  While  the  continuing  grants 
had  become  a  substantial  drain  on  the  in- 
come of  the  Foundation,  none  the  less,  under 
the  changed  publishing  costs,  they  afforded 
nothing  like  the  driving  power  in  this  new 
period  that  they  had  ten  years  before.  If 
the  SURVEY  was  to  measure  up  to  the  op- 
portunity before  it,  investment  on  a  more 
resourceful  scale  was  needed  to  set  it  on  iti 
feet. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, July  24,  1919,  we  united  in 
strongly  recommending  that,  in  lieu  of  an 
indefinite  period  of  annual  grants,  it  were 
better  for  the  Sage  Foundation  to  give  a 
genuine  shove  to  the  SURVEY  and  then  with- 
draw, leaving  us  to  carry  our  own  weight 
as  a  cooperative  enterprise  on  the  new  mo- 
mentum. We  discussed  this  in  terms  of  a 
three-year  period  on  the  practical  ground 
that  the  experience  of  publishers  went  to 
show  that  circulation  investment  in  a  given 
year  reproduced  itself  as  working  capital 
in  from  three  to  four  years.  We  suggested 
a  materially  enhanced  grant  the  first  year, 
tapering  off  the  two  succeeding  years. 

The  Foundation  promptly  responded  with 
an  appropriation  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000 
for  the  first  year  (1919-20),  dependent  on 
our  success  in  building  up  contributions  and 
business  receipts.  We  qualified  for  the  maxi- 
mum grant  and  could  report  at  the  close  of 
the  year  an  increase  in  business  receipts  alone 
equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  Founda- 
tion's grant  over  the  year  before.  Mean- 
while manufacturing  costs  had  risen  on  so 
unprecedented  a  scale  as  to  strip  us  of  the 
advantage  gained. 

At  the  peak  of  high  costs,  two  periodicals, 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine  and  the  World  Out- 
look, analagous  somewhat  to  the  SURVEY, 
with  large  organizations  behind  them,  were 
snuffed  out.  The  obligation  and  opportunity 
before  us  was  thereby  rendered  all  the  more 
urgent  while  our  position  was  by  the  same 
token  exhibited  in  all  its  precariousness.  To 
help  meet  this  emergency,  we  set  about  once 
more  the  excruciating  process  of  increasing 
our  subscription  price  in  order  to  strike  once 
more  the  fair  balance  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  which  we  had  started  the  year. 
We  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Foundation, 
as  a  modified  plan,  grants  over  a  four-year 
period  reduced  each  year  by  one-fourth  of 
the  1919-20  grant'.  To  help  us  meet  the 
emergency  the  Foundation  appropriated 
$22,500,  the  sum  asked  for  the  second  year, 
or  $7,500  more  than  they  originally  con- 
templated for  the  second  and  third  year 
combined,  but  notified  us  that  this  would 
close  the  series. 

HpHE  importance  to  the  whole  fortunes  of 
Survey  Associates  of  the  enhanced  grants 
made  in  1919-20  and  1920-21  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. They  kept  the  SURVEY  from  go- 
ing to  the  wall  in  the  midst  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  printing  and  paper  market. 
Because  of  their  brief  span,  however,  and 
the  untoward  conditions  in  the  publishing 
field  which  absorbed  so  much  of  the  gain, 
the  task  of  creating  working  capital  for 
business  promotion  falls  to  the  cooperative 
membership  of  Survey  Associates. 

On  our  ability  to  secure  it  hangs  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  weekly  SURVEY  as  a  com- 
mon medium  of  service.  By  rigorous  econo- 
mies, already  entered  upon,  and  by  the  down- 
right backing  of  every  reader  and  member 
in  this  tenth  year  of  the  enterprise,  and  only 
by  these,  combined,  shall  we  see  it  through. 
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Bracket!,   George   F. 
Brackett,   Dr.   Jeffrey    R. 
Bradley,  John   (In   Mem- 

oriam) 

Bradley,    Richards   M. 
Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 
Brandt,    Mrs.    J.    B. 
Braucher,    H.    S. 
Breckin  ridge,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,   Miss  S.   P. 
Bremer,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Harry   M. 

Brenner,    Mrs.    Victor    D. 
Brewer,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Joseph 

Brewington,  Miss  Julia  R. 
Bronson,    Miss    Margaret 
Bronson,    Rev.    Oliver    H. 
Brooks,    John    Graham 
Brown,   Burl  S. 
Brown,  David  A. 
Brown,    Miss    Dorothy    F. 
Brown,    James    Crosby 
Brown,    Lester   D. 
Brown,    Rev.    Robert    W. 
Brown,   Thatcher   M. 
Bruce,    Miss   Jessica 
Bruner,    Earle    D. 
Buchanan,    Miss   Etha 

Louise 

Buck,    William    Bradford 
Buehler,    Dr.    John    B. 
Bulkley,    Robert    J. 
Burdette,   Mrs.   Robert  J. 
Burke's    School,    Miss 
Burleson,    F.    E. 
Burnham,     Mrs.    George, 

Jr. 

Burnham,    Mrs.   John    A. 
Burritt,    Bailey    B. 
Burt,  Henry  F. 
•Bush,   W.  T. 
Buteau,    S.    H. 
Butler,    Amos    W. 
Butler,    Mrs.    E.    B. 
Butler,    Mrs.    Hermon    B. 
Buttenheim,    Harold    S. 
Byington,   Miss  Margaret 

" 


Cabot,    Miss    Mary    R. 
Cabot,    Philip 
§Cadbury,   Joel 
Callahan,   P.    H. 
Cammann,   Miss   I.   M. 
Camp,    Mrs.   George    R. 
Campbell,  Miss  Elizabeth 

A. 

Capen,    Edward   Warren 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Carpenter,    Mrs.    E.    L. 
Carpenter,    Mrs.   F.   W. 
Carr,   W.   Russell 
Carret,   Mrs.  J.  R. 
Carstens,  C.  C. 
Carter,   Philip  W. 
Cary,   John   R. 
Case,    Miss   Fannie    L. 
Case,    Miss   Lucy   A. 
Castle,   Miss   H.   E.   A. 
Catlin,    Mrs.    D.    K. 
Chace,  Dr.   Fenner  A. 
Chamberlain,   Miss   Ellen 

S. 

Chapin,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Chapin,   Miss  Ellen   F. 
Chapin,    Mrs.    R.   C. 
Chase,   John    H. 
Cheever,    Mrs.     David 
Cheever,    Miss    Helen 
Cheseldine,   Miss   Martha 

p. 

Chew,    Mrs.    Samuel 
Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 
Chickering,  Miss  Myra  S. 
Childs,    R.   S. 
Chubb,    Perclval 
Church,   Miss   Myra    H. 
Church    School 
Claghorn,    Miss    Kate 

Holladay 

Clark,    Miss   Anna    B. 
Cleaver,    Mrs.    Albert    N. 
Clouser,    George    L. 
Clowes,   F.  J. 
Cochran,    Miss   Fanny   T. 
Cockerell,  Theodore  D.  A. 
Codman,    Miss   Catherine 

A. 
Coffee,  Mrs.  Doris  H.   (In 

Memoriam) 

Coffee,  Rabbi  Rudolph   I. 
Cole,    Edward    F. 
Colman    Company,    J.    M. 
Colvin,    Mrs.    A.    R. 
Compton,   Mrs.   Barnes 
Conklin,    Miss   Viola 


Consumers'      League      of 

Massachusetts 
"Converse,    Miss    Mary    E. 

Conyngton,    Miss   Mary 

Conyngton,    Thomas 

Cook,    Mrs.    Alfred   A. 

Cooley,    Charles    H. 

Coolidge,    Mrs.    Dane 

Coolidge,    Miss    E.    W. 

Cooper,    Charles    C. 

Cooper,    Miss    Ruth 

Cope,     Mrs.    Walter 

Corbln,    A.    F. 

Cosgrave,    John    O'Hara 

Cosgrove,    C.    J. 

Council    of   Social    Agen- 
cies   of    Cincinnati,    O. 

Cram,    Mrs.    J.    Sergeant 

Crane,    Mrs.    W.    Murray 
'  '  Cravath,   Paul   D. 

Crawford,    Miss   Anne    L. 

Criley,    Miss    Martha    L. 

Crocker,    Rev.    W.    T. 

Cross,    Whitman 

Cummings,  Mrs.  D.  Mark 

Curtis,    Mrs.    G.   S.,    Jr. 

Curtis,     Miss    Harriet    S. 

Curtis,    W.    E. 

Gushing,    Grafton    D. 
*Cushman,   Mrs.  James  S. 

Cutler,    Prof.    J.    E. 

D 

Dailey,   Miss   Dew 
Dale,  J.  A. 
Danforth,    Mrs.    H.    G. 
Daniels,    John 
Davis,    Abel 
Davis,    Miss    Betsey    B. 
Davis,    Dr.    Katharine 

Bement 
Davis,      Mr.      and      Mrs. 

Michael    M.,    Jr. 
Davis,    Otto    W. 
Davis,    W.    M 
Dean,   Mrs.   Sherman   W. 
Deardorff,   Miss   Neva  R. 
DeHoratiis,    Dr.    Joseph 
Dell,  Rev.  Burnham  North 
Dennison,     Henry 
"Denny,    Miss    E.    G. 
Denny,    Dr.    Francis    P. 
Denton,     Miss    Frances 
de    Schweinitz,    Karl 
Devine,    Edward    T. 
Diack,  Mr.and  Mrs.  A.W. 
Dickie,    H.    A. 
Dickinson,    Mrs.    C.    P. 
Ditckmann,    Miss 

Annetta   M. 
Dilworth,    R.    J. 
Dinwiddie,    C. 
Dobson,    William 
Dodge,    Percival        • 
Dole,    Rev.    Charles    F. 
Dolph,    John 
Donnelly,    Thomas    J. 
Dore,    Miss    C.    J. 
Dorrance,    Rev.    Samuel 

M. 

Doud,    Mrs.    L.    B. 
Dougherty,  Miss  Lucy  T. 
Dow,    Miss   Caroline   B. 
Downes,   J.   M.    N. 
Dows,   Rev.    Henry   A. 
Dows,    Tracy 
Doyle,   J.  S. 

Dreier,  Miss  Dorothea  A. 
Dreyfuss,    Mrs.    Ludwlg 
Drury,    Mrs.    S.    S. 
Dunlap,    Miss    Flora 
Durfee,    Nathan 
Durham,    Mrs.    R.    E. 
Dusenberry,     Mrs.    J.    P. 
Dwight,   Mrs.   M.   E. 
Dwight,   Miss   M.   L. 
Dyckman,    Miss   Mary   L. 

E 

Eastman,    Miss    Lucy    P. 
Eastman,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

L.   R.,  Jr. 

Easton,    William   O. 
Eaton,   Mrs.   Horace  A. 
Eaton,    Miss    Isabel 
Eavenson,     Howard    N. 
Eaves,    Rev.   George 
Eaves,    Miss    Lucile 
Edelstein,    Eugene 
Edgerton,    Charles    E. 
Edson,   John   Joy 
Edwards,    J.    Howard 
Edwards,    Miss   L.    M. 
Edwards,     Mrs.     Willard 

H.,  Jr. 

Ehler,   George   W. 
Ehmann.   John 
Eisner,   Monroe 
Eliot,   Dr.   Charles  W. 
Elkinton,    J.    Passmore 
Ellet,    Miss    Minnie 
Elliott,     Edward    C. 
Elliott,   Dr.   John    L. 
Ells,     Mrs.    Frederick 
Elsworth,     Mrs.     Edward 
Ely,    Miss   Augusta   C. 
Ely,   Miss   Elizabeth   B. 
Ely,   Miss  Gertrude  S. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G. 


Emerson,      Miss      Helena 

Titus 

Emlen,    John   T. 
Emmet,    Miss    L.    F. 
English,   H.   D.   W. 
Ennis,   Mrs.  Robert  Berry 
Evans,    Miss   Anna    Cape 
Evans,    Charles 
Evans,    Edward    W. 
Evans,    Mrs.    Jonathan 

F 

Falconer,    Douglas    P. 
Fanning,    Mrs.    A.    L. 
Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 
Farwell,    Mrs.   F.   C. 
Farwell,    Mrs.   John    O. 
Fasselt,    Mrs.    J.    S. 
Fay,    William    Rodman 
Fechheimer,    Mrs.    S. 

Marcus 
Feiss,    Julius 
ttFeiss,    Paul    L. 
Pels,    Mrs.    Samuel    S. 
Ferguson,       Miss       Mary 

Van    E. 

Fei'gusson,   Rev.   E.   M. 
Ferry,    Mansfield 
Ficke,    Mrs.   C.   A. 
Fisher,    Galen    M. 
Fisher,    Prof.    Irving 
Fisk,    Miss    M.    L. 
Flaherty,    Thomas    F. 
Fleisher,    Arthur    A. 
Fleisher,     Mrs.     Florence 
Fleisher,    Mrs.    H.   T. 
Flentye,   Miss   Mae   Irene 
Fletcher,   Mrs.   J.   F. 
Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Floyd,   Dr.   J.   C.    M. 
Foley,    Miss   Edna    L. 
Folks,     Homer        . 
Foote,    Henry    Wilder 
Forbes,    Mrs.   J.    Malcolm 
Forstall,    Mrs.    Nell 

Lothrop 

Foster,   Miss   Edith 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Fraiey,   Mrs.  Joseph 
Frank,    Henry    L. 
Frankel,    Dr.    Lee    K. 
Franklin,    Moses 
Freeman,    Harrison    B. 
Freund,   Prof.   Ernst 
Freund,    I.    H. 
Friedman,     Herbert    J. 
Frothingham,    John    W. 
Fulford,    Mrs.    George   T. 
Fuller,    Mrs.   A.   G. 
Fullerton,    Mrs.    Kate 

Spencer 
Furness,  Prof.  Caroline  E. 

G 

Gage,    Lyman    J. 
Gale,    Mrs.    Charles   W. 
Gamble,    James    N. 
Gannett,    Frank    E. 
Gardiner,   Miss   Elizabeth 

G. 

Gardner,     Rathbone 
Garford,    Mrs.    A.    L. 
Garnsey,    Elmer   E. 
Gates,    Mrs.    M.    E. 
Gatzert,    August 
Gavisk,    Rev.    Francis   H. 
Gavit,    John    P. 
Geer,   Robert   C. 
Geller,     Mrs.     F. 
Gemberling.MissEdalaide 
German,    Frank    F. 
Gilbert,    Mrs.    Clinton 
'  'Giles,    Miss   Anne    H. 
Gillin,    Dr.   John    Lewis 
Gilman,     Miss     Elizabeth 
Gllmore,    Miss    Marcia 
Gimbel,    Mrs.    Bernard 
Glaser,   Julius 
Goldsmith,    Miss    Louise 

B. 

Goldstein,    Mrs.    Max 
Goodhart,    Mrs.    Albert 
Goodrich,   Miss  Annie  W. 
Goodrich,   Miss  Katharine 

B. 

Goodsell,    F.    F. 
Goodman,    Miss   Mary   A. 
Goulder,    Miss   Sybil    M. 
Grace,    Miss    Virginia 

Randolph 

Graeser,    Dr.    H.    R.    A. 
Graham,    J.    S. 
Granger,    Mrs.   A.    O. 
Granger,    Miss   A.    P. 
Greene,   Mrs.   F.   D. 
Greene,    Miss    Helen   F. 
Greene,    Mrs.    Louise 

McMynn 

Greenough,    Mrs.    John 
Grinnell,    Mrs.    E.    M. 
Gruening,    Miss    Rose 
Gucker,    F.   T. 
Guggenhelmer,    Miss 

Daisy    I. 

Guibord,  Dr.  Alberta  S.  B. 
Gulllou,    Mrs.    A. 
Guinzburg,  Mrs.  Harry  A, 
Gulnzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 
Gulick,    Mrs.    Luther    H. 
Guth,   Mrs.   Morris  S. 


COOPERATING 


ic  mem 


berski 


ps 


H 

Hackett,  J.    D. 
Hagedorn,  Joseph 
Hale,    Miss   Ellen 
Hale,    House 
Hale,    Robert    L. 
Hall,   James   P. 
Hall,    Mrs.    Keppele 
Halleck,   Mrs.    R.    P. 
Hallowell,   Mrs.   F.  W. 
Hamilton,    Dr.    Alice 
Harbison,    Samuel    P., 

Estate   of 
Hargest,    William 
Harmon,    Dudley 
Harned,    Miss   Mary 
Hanington,   Mrs. 

Francis   B. 
Harris,    George    B. 
Harris,    Dr.    Isham    G. 
Harrison,    P.    W. 
Harrison,    Shelby    M. 
Hart,    Mrs.    Harry 
Hart,     Hastings    H. 
Hart,     Hornell 
Hass,    Miss    Alma    M. 
Havemeyer,   J.   c. 
Hayes,    Prof.    E.    C. 
Hayward,   J.    B. 
Hazard,    Mrs.    F.   R. 
Hazen,    Miss   Louise   C. 
Healey,    Mrs.    A.    A. 
Hebberd,    Charles 
Hecht,    George    L. 
Heineman,    Miss    Ada   J. 
Heinsheimer,    A.    M. 
Henshaw,    J.    M. 
Henshaw,    Miss   R.   G. 
Herrick,    Mrs.   J.    B. 
Herring,    Hubert    C.     (In 

Memoriam) 
Mersey,    Miss   Ada    H. 
Herz,    Mrs.   F.    W. 
Hewins,    Miss    Katharine 

P. 
Hickln,    Miss    Eleanor 

Maude 
Hill,    C.    D. 

Hill,    Mrs.    John    Clark 
Hill,    Dr.    William    P. 
Hillman,    Sidney 
Hills,    Mrs.   James   M. 
Hipke,   Mrs.   G.   A. 
Hirsch,    Mrs.    Alcon 
Hitchcock,    Mrs.    G.    L. 
Hodges,     Miss     V. 
Hodgman,    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Hodgson,    Mrs.   F.   G. 
Hoggson,   W.   J. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Holland,   Charles   P. 
Holland,    E.   O. 
Hollander,    Walter 
Hollingshead,    Rev. 

George    G. 
Hollister,    Clay    H. 
Hollister,     Mrs.    Clay     H. 
*Holt,   Mrs.  L.   E. 
Hooker,   Mrs.    E.   H. 
Houghton,    Miss    E.    G. 
Houghton,    Miss    May 
Howard,   John   R.,   Jr. 
Howe,    Edward 
Howe,    Mrs.    F.   J. 
Howe,   Samuel 
Howell,     Mrs.  John  White 
Howland,   Miss   Elizabeth 

K. 

Howland,   Miss   Isabel 
Howland,  Murray  Shipley 
Hulst,    George    D. 
Hunner,   Dr.  Guy   L. 
Hunt,    Dr.    Matilda 
Hunter,    Miss   Anna    F. 
Huston,    Prof.    C.    A. 
hutchins,    Mrs.    John    E. 
Hutchinson,    Charles    L. 
Huyck,    Mrs.    F.   C. 
Hyde,    Arthur   E. 
Hyndman,  Miss  Helen  W. 

I 

Ickes,    Harold    L. 
Ihlder,    John 

Ingham,     Miss     Mary    H. 
Irving,    Miss    Bertha    A. 
Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 
Isaacs,   Stanley   M. 


Jackson,    James 
Jackson,    James    E. 
Jackson,   Leroy   F. 
Jackson,    Mrs.    Percy 
Jacobs,    H.    H. 
Jacobs,   Philip   P. 
Jacobsteln,    Dr.    Meyer 
James,        Mrs.        Edward 

Holton 
Janes,    Miss   Marcia  Taft 


DESCRIPTIONS 

f  Survey  Associates 


Ernest 
W. 

Frances 


Jillinger 
Joseph     P., 


Logan,  James   P. 
London  Guarantee  &  Ac- 
cident  Co.,    Ltd. 
Longley,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Loomis,    Miss   Alice    M. 
"Lord,    Daniel    M. 
Lord,    Miss    Isabel    Ely 
Loring,    Augustus    P. 
Losey,    Frederick    D. 
Lovell,    Deaconess   A.   W. 
Loving,  Miss  Katharine  P. 
Lowe,    Miss   Rosa 
Lowenburg,     Mrs.    A.     R. 
Lowenstein,  Solomon 
Lowenthal,  Ivlrs.  HeleneE. 
Lowndes,    Roy    H.    M. 
Lucas,  Dr.  William  Palmer 
Lud  ing  ton,  Miss  Katharine 
Lukens,   Herman  T. 
Luscomb,    Miss    Florence 

H. 

Lynde,    Charles    E. 
Lyon,    Miss    Bertha    E. 
Lyon,     Mrs.    George    A. 

M 

McBride,  Mrs.   L.   H. 
McClintock,    Oliver 
McCorkle,    Daniel   S. 
***McCormick,   Mrs.  Cyrus 

Hall 
^McCormick,   Elizabeth 

Memorial   Fund 
McCormick,    Henry   B. 
McCormick,        Rt.       Rev. 

John    N. 

*McCormick,  Mrs.   R.   Hall 
McDowell,    Miss   Mary    E. 
McHenry,    Miss    I.    M. 
McHugh,    Miss   Rose   J. 
McKelway,    Mrs.    A.    J. 
McLaughlin,    Mrs.    A. 
McLean,    Miss    Fannie 
McLean,    Francis    H. 
McLennan,    W.    E. 
MacBride,    Miss   Betty 
MacDowell,    Mrs.    E.   C. 
MacGregor,     Mrs.    G.     M. 
MacLeich,     Mrs.    A. 
MacN a ughton,   Miss 

Agnes   B. 

Macomber,    Miss    Bertha 
Magee,    Rev.    John    G. 
Magruder,    Mrs.    J.    W. 
Mahnke,    C.    G. 
tMallery,   Otto   T. 
Mandel,    Mrs.    Emanuel 
Manges,    Dr.    M. 
Mannheimer,   Rabbi 

Eugene 

Manny,   Frank  A. 
Marburg,    Mrs.    Louis    C. 
Marburg,  Theodore  H. 
Marling,   Alfred    E. 

Mars,  G.  C. 

Marsh, M  iss  Marguerite  E. 
tMarston,    ueorge    W. 

Martin,  Mrs.   A.  W. 

Martin,    Dr.    Lillien    J. 

Masaryk,    Thomas    G. 

Mather,   S.  T. 

Maule,   Miss   Margaret  C. 

Mayer,    Mrs.    Levy 

Mayer,    Louis 

Maynard,    A.   K. 

Mead,       Mr.      and       Mrs. 
George    H. 

Mendenhall,    Miss 
Kathleen 

Menken,   Mrs.   M. 

Mero,    E.    B. 

Merriam,    Miss    Mary     L. 

Merrill,    Mrs.   John 

Merrill,    Rev.    William    P. 

Mertz,    Mrs.    Oscar 

Metcalf,    Irving   W. 

Meyer,    Mrs.    Charles    A. 

Meyers,    Mrs.    Walter    S. 

Milbank,    Jeremiah 

Miles,   William    E. 

Miller,    Miss   Annie 

Miller,    Miss   Arabella    H. 

Miller,    Ernest   L. 

Miller,  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Miller,    Dr.   George    N. 

Miller,    Dr.    James 
Alexander 

Miller,    Rev.     Lindley    H. 

Milner,    Mrs.   Lucille  B. 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 

Montfort,   J.    M. 

Montgomery,   Mrs.   W.   A. 

Moody,    Prof.    Herbert   R. 

Moore,    Miss   Alice    E. 

Moore,   H.   H. 

Moore,    H.    W. 

Moore,    Mrs.   Philip  North 

Moore,    Mrs.    Paul 

Moore,     Miss    Sybil    Jane 
fftlMoors,  Mrs.  John  F. 


*tMoot,   Adelbert 
Morganstern,    Albert    G. 
Morgenthau,  Mrs.  Rita  W. 
Morris,    Mrs.    Dave    H. 
Morris,    Mrs.   Harrison   S. 
Morse,   Mrs.    H.   M. 
Morton,    Mrs.    Isaac    W. 
Moses,   R.  W. 
Moxcey,    M-iss    Mary    E. 
Munford,    Mrs.    B,    B. 
Murdock,    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Murphy,  J.   Prentice 
Murray,   Miss   Helen   G. 
Musgrove,    J.    T. 
Myers,   Miss  Jessie 

N 

Nagel,    Charles 

Nathan,   Edgar  J. 

National     Window     Glass 
Workers 

Nealley,    E.    M. 

Neer,    Miss   Mary   L. 

Neill,   Charles   P. 

Nesbitt,     Miss    Florence 
***Newbold,    Miss  Cather- 
ine A. 

Newton,    A.    J. 

New    York    School    of 
Social   Work 

Nichols,    Mrs.    Acosta 

Nichols,    Dr.    William    H. 

Nicholson,    Timothy 

Nicolay,    Miss    Helen 

Nicoll,    Mrs.    Benjamin 

Noonan,    Thomas    J. 

Norris,    Miss   J.    Anna 

Norrls,    Dr.    Maria   W. 

Northrup,  Mrs.  William  P. 
JJNorton,    Miss   Grace 

Norton,    Miss    Mary 

Noyes,    Charles    P. 

Noyes,    Mrs.    Charles    P. 


Ochsner,    Mrs.   A.   J. 
Odum,    Howard    W. 
Ogilvie,    Miss    Nellie 
Oleson,    Mrs.    O.    M. 
Oliver,    Sir    Thomas 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law 
Olyphant,    Robert 
Openhym,    Mrs.    Adolphe 
Osborne,    Miss    Lucy   A. 
Otis,    Rowland 


Page,    Dr.    Calvin    Gates 
Page,    Dr.    Dudley    L. 

Paine,    Miss    Helen 

Palmer,    Miss    Kate    A. 

Park,    Rev.    J.    Edgar 

Parker,    Mrs.    Gordon 

Pass,    Mrs.    James 

Patrick,    Miss    Sara    L. 
HPatten,  Dr.  Simon   N. 
MPatterson,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Pattison,    Miss    Ernestine 

Peabody,  Augustus  S. 
flJPeabody,   Rev.    Endicott 

Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 

Pearce,    Dr.    R.    M. 

Peart,    Commissioner 
William 

Peck,    John    A. 

Penton,    Miss    Louise    E. 
***perkins,    Douglas 

Perkins,    Miss    Emily   S. 

Perry,   E.   F. 

Perry,   R.   P. 

Peskind,    Dr.   A. 

Peterson,     Dr.     Frederick 

Philadelphia    Society    for 
Organizing    Charity 

Phillips.Mrs.  Jackson  Cole 

Phillips,   John    H.    B. 

Pierson,   Mrs.   Clara    D. 

Pinchot,   Gifford 

Pinchot,     Mrs.     Minturn 

Pino,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     J. 
Arthur 

Piton,    Miss  Annie  J. 

Platt,    Philip    S. 

Playter,  Miss  Charlottes. 

Polachek,    Mrs.    Victor 

Pollak,    Mrs.   J.   A. 

Pollak,    Mrs.    Maurice    E. 

Pomeroy,     Dr.     Ralph     H. 
MPoole,    Ernest 
MPope,  G.   D. 

Porter,    A.    J. 

Porter,   Rev.    L.    C. 

Porter,    Mrs.    James    F. 

Porterfleld,   W.    H. 
*Post,   James    H. 

Pound,    Roscoe 

Pratt,    C.    H. 
IHPratt,    George    D.,    Jr. 

Prentiss,    F.    F. 

Prentlss,    Mrs.    S.    R. 
ITPrlce,  Mrs.  O.  J. 

Prizer,    Edward 

Pryor,    Miss    Emily    M. 

Purdy,    Lawson 

Putnam,    Harrington 


'Quan,   Mrs.   James   E. 


Rafferty,    Fred. 
Rantoul,    Mrs.   N. 
Raoul,   Gaston   C. 
Rapp,    Miss    Margaret    E. 
Rath,  James  A. 
Rauh,    Marcus 
Rawson,   Mrs.   E.   B. 
Reed,    Miss    Elizabeth    E. 
Reeder,    Dr.    R.    R. 
Regensburg,    Mrs. 

Jerome 

Reid,    Miss    Helen    R.    Y. 
Reilly,   Mrs.   Emma 
Renard,   Miss  Blanche 
Renard,    Mrs.    Wallace 
Renold,    Charles    G. 
Reuss,    Mrs.    Gustav    A. 
Reynolds,  James  Bronson 
Reynolds,    Paul    R. 
Rhoads,    Mrs.    Charles   J. 
Rice,     Miss    Anna    V. 
Richmond,  Miss  Winifred 
Rickman,     Mrs.    John 
Rieber,    Prof.  Charles   H. 
Rike,    F.    H. 

Rinehart,     Miss    Lora    F. 
Rippin,    Mrs.    Jane    Dee- 

ter 

Rlssmann,    Otto 
Roach,    E.   S. 
Robbins,    P.    A. 
Roberts,     Rev.    Richard 
Robertson,    Miss    Georgia 
Robbins,     Mrs.     Francis 

L.,  Jr. 

Roberts,   John   E. 
Robie,    Miss   Amelia    H. 
Robins,   Raymond 
Robinson,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Robinson,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Louis    N. 

Robinson,  Dr.  William  J. 
Robison,    G. 
Rochester,     Mrs.     R.     H. 

(In    Memoriam) 
Rood,    Miss    Florence 
Rowell,    Miss   Olive   B. 
Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    Maurice 
Ross,    Prof.    E.    A. 
Rossbach,    Mrs.    Max 
Rowell,    Miss   Dorothy   C. 
Rowell,   Frank  B. 
Rowell,    Miss    Olive    B. 
Rumely,    Mrs.   E.   A. 
Russell,    Miss    Marie 


Sage,    Dean 
Sage.    L.    H. 
Sailer,  Randolph  C. 
Sailer,    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 
St.    John,     Capt.     Arthur 
St.    Paul    Association 
Salmon,    Miss   Lucy    M. 
Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 
Samson,    Harry   G. 
Sanderson,    Prof.    Dwlght 

Sanderson    John  P.  Jr. 
Sandford,    Miss    Ruth 

Sargent,    Dr.    D.   A. 

Sartori,     Mrs.    Joseph 
Francis 

Saul,   Charles    R. 

Savage,    Theodore    F. 

Sayler,  James   L. 

Sayre,    Miss  Julia   A. 

Sayre,    J.    N. 

Sayre,    Mrs.    William    H. 

Schafer,     Mrs.     Edward 

Schieffelln,    Dr.    William 
Jay 

Schiller,    Mrs.    W.    B. 

Schlesinger,    Mrs.    B. 

Schloss,    Mrs.    Sam     M. 
fSchonblom,    H.    E. 

Schoettle,   Marc  A. 

Schroeder,     Hyman 

Schroeder,  Miss  Mary  G. 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
r'Scott,    Mrs.    H.    B. 

Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co. 

Scripture,    Miss    B. 

Scrymser,    Mrs.    J. 

Scudder,    Miss   Vida    D. 

Seabrook,    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Searle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.A. 

Sedgwick,   Rev.  Theodore 

Seligman,     Prof.     Edwin 
R.    A. 

Senior,    Max 

Sessions,    Mrs.    A.    L. 

Shaplelgh,    Miss    Amelia 

Sharp,    Mrs.    A.    B. 

Sharp,    Mrs.   W.    B. 

Shaw,    E.   C. 

Shaw,   Dr.    H.    A. 

Shaw,    Miss    S.    Adele 

Sheffield,    Mrs.    Acln     F 

Shepard,  Miss  Harriet  E. 

Sherman,    Charles    A. 

Sherman,   Dr.   G.   H. 

Shillady,    John    R. 

Shoenberg,    Moses 

Shute     Mrs.    H.   J. 

Sibley,    F.    Harper 

Sibley,    Hiram    W. 

Slcher,    Dudley   D. 

Sllcox,  F.   A. 


Slmes,     Mrs.    William 
Slmkhovitch.Mrs.Mary  K. 
Simon,    John 

Simpson,    Mrs.    David    F. 
Sims,  Mrs.   F.   L. 
Sinclair,  Miss  Mary  Emily 
Sisson,    Dr.    Edward    O. 
Skeel,    Mrs.    Roswell,    Jr. 
Slade,    Francis   Louis 
Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,   Frank  B. 
Smith,    Mrs.    F.    L. 
Smith,    Mrs.    H.    K. 
Smith,    Miss   Hilda  W. 
Smith,   James   A. 
Smith,    Mrs.    J.    G. 
Smith,  Jesse    L. 
fSmith  &  Kaufmann,   Inc. 
Smith,   Marshall   D. 
Smith,    Mrs.   S.    Lewis 
Smith,    Theodore    Clark 
Snedden,    Dr.    David 
Snow,    Dr.    William    F. 
Soble,    Mrs.    John    J. 
Social       Workers'       Club, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Solenberger,    Edwin    D. 
Solomons,    Miss   Clara    B. 
Sommers,     Benjamin 
Sonneborn,  S.   B. 
Spahr,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
Spalding,    Miss    Sarah    G. 
Speer,    Mrs.    Robert    E. 
Spencer,      Mrs.      Anna 

Garlin 

Spicer,    R.    Barclay 
Sprague,    Miss    Anne 
Sprague,    Miss    Florence 
Stacy,   Thomas    I. 
Stanley,    Mrs.    Phillip    B. 
Stark,    Miss    Sadie    L. 
Stein,    Mrs.    Fred    M. 
Stella,   Dr.   Antonia 
Stephens,  Capt.  Roderick 
Stix,   Mrs.   A.   L. 
Stoddard,     Miss     Melita 
Stokes,      Miss      Helen 

Phelps 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stone,    Miss   Annie 
Stone,    Robert   B. 
Straus,    Mrs.    Nathan 
Straus,    Mrs.   Nathan,   Jr. 
Straus,    Mrs.    Roger 
Strauss,    Mrs.    Berthold 
Street,   Elwood 
Strobel,   Charles   L. 
Strong,    Mrs.   J.    R. 
Sturgis,   Miss   L.  C. 
Sturgis,    Miss   M.    R. 
Sullivan,    Daniel    Richard 
Sullivan,    Fred.    M. 
Sullivan,    Miss   M.    Louise 
Sullivan,    Miss    Mary 

Taylor 

Sullivan,    Mrs.    T.    R. 
Swan,    Mrs.    Joseph    R. 
Sweet,  Mrs. Carroll  Fuller 
Swift,   Mrs.  G.   F. 

T 

Tarbell,    Miss    Ida    M. 
Taussig,    Prof.    F.    W. 
Taylor,    Miss    Anna    H. 
Taylor,    Prof.    Graham 
Taylor    Graham    R. 
Taylor,    Rev.    Livingston 
Taylor,    S.    F. 
Taylor,    Rev.   W.    R. 
Teller,     Mr.    and     Mrs. 

Sidney    A. 
Teter,    Lucius 
Thacher,    Mrs.    Archibald 

G. 
Thatcher,  Miss    Margaret 

W. 

Thaw,    Benjamin 
Thaw,    Mrs.    William,   Jr. 
Thayer,    Mrs.    Helen    R. 
pThomas,  Miss  M.  Carey 
Thompson,    Mrs.    William 

Reed 

Thome,    Samuel,    Jr. 
Thorsen,    Mrs.    W.    R. 
Tillinghast,     Joseph     J. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tippy,     Dr.     Worth     M. 
Titsworth,     Charles     G. 
Todd,    Prof,    A.    J. 
Todd,    Albert    M. 
Todd,    Walter    L. 
Tomkins,    Calvin 
Tompkins,     Hamilton     B. 
Tower,    Edward   M.   C. 
Tower,    Mrs.    Russell    B. 
Towns,    Charles    B. 
*Townsend,    J.    Barton 
Traiser,    Charles    H. 
Trask,    Miss    Mary    G. 
Troup,    Miss    Agnes    G. 
Tudor,    Mrs.    W.   W. 
Tweedy,    R.    B. 
Tyson,    Francis 

u 

Ueland,     Mrs.    Andreas 
Ufford,      Mr.      and      Mrs. 

Walter   S. 

Unterberg.    Mrs.    Israel 
Untermyer,  Mrs.   Samuel 


Van    Dyke,    Rev.    Tertlua 
Van   Horn,   Miss  Olive  O. 
Van    Kleeck,   Miss   Mary 
Vannler,    Mrs.    Charles 
Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Nina  G. 
Vedder,    Henry    C. 
Villard,    Oswald     G. 
Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Volger,    B.  G. 
Vose,    Mrs.   F.   P. 
Vrooman,   Carl 

W 

Wagner,  Rev. Clarence  R. 
Wagner,  Miss  Elizabeth  D. 
Waid,   D.   E. 
Walcott,    Mrs.     Roger 
Walker,   Mrs.  A.   C. 
Walker,    Miss    Grace    T. 
Walker,    Roberts 
Walnut,    T.    Henry 
Walter,    Mrs.    C.    R. 
Walter,    Mrs.    Isaac    N. 
Walters,    William    C. 
liffWard,   Artem.as 
vVard,   Rev.    Harry    F. 
Ward,    Miss    Kate    M. 
Ware,     Rev.     Edward 

Twichell 

Warren,    George    A. 
Warren,    George    C. 
Waters,  Miss  Ysabella  G. 
Watson,    Frank    D. 
Watson,    Mrs.    Katharine 

C. 

Watts,    Charles    H. 
Watts,   Shelley    D. 
Weatherly,  Rev.  Arthur  L. 
Weber,    A.    F. 
Weber,    Mrs.    Edward    Y. 
Weed,    Miss    Mabel 
Welhl,    Miss   Addle 
Weller,   Charles  F. 
Welt,     Mrs.     Melville    S. 
Wendte,  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wescott,   Ralph   W. 
West,    W.    L. 
Westgate,    Lewis   G. 
Weston,    Mrs.    S.    Burns 
Wetmore,    E.   D. 
Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Wheeler,     Miss     Mary 

Phelps 

Wheeler,    Dr.    Theodora 
White,    Burton    F. 
White,    Harold    F. 
White,    Miss    May   W. 
White,    Mrs.    Olga    H. 
White,    Miss    Rhoda    M. 
Whitney,    Prof,   and    Mrs. 

A.   W. 
Whitney,    Miss   Charlotte 

Anita 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Josepha  B. 
Whittemore,   Carl    T. 
Whittemore,    Mrs.    F.   W. 
Wichelns,    Herbert    A. 
Wierman,    Miss  Sarah 
Wilbur,   Walter    B. 
Wilcox,    Delos   F. 
Wilcox,    Miss   Mabel    I. 
Wilder,     Miss    Constance 

P. 

Wilkinson,   Otis 
Will,    H.    S. 
Willcox,  W.  F. 
Williams,   David   W. 
Williams,    E.    M. 
Williams,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Williams,    H.    A. 
Williams,    J.    M. 
Williams,    Mrs.   Ralph    B. 
Willis,    Miss    Llna 
Wilson,   G.    K. 
Wilson,   Miss   Mildred   W. 
Wilson,    Dr.    Walter   J. 
Winston,    Major   T.   W. 
Wittpenn,    Mrs.    H.    O. 
Wolf,    Mrs.    Albert 
Wolf,    R.    B. 
Wolfe,  S.    H. 
Wolff,    Mrs.   W.   M. 
Wood,    Mrs.    Arnold 
Wood,     Charles    Morgan 
Wood,    Mrs.    Joseph    S. 
Wood,    Thomas 
Woods,    Miss   Amy 
Woods,    A.    F. 
Woods,   Mrs.   C.   M. 
Woolley,    Mrs.    Helen   T. 
Workum,    Mrs.    David 
Workum,    Mrs.    Ruth    I. 
Wright,   Dr.  Jonathan 
Wylie,    Miss    Laura   J. 

X 

Xerxes,    Xantippe    X, 

Y 

Young,   B.   L. 

Y.    W.    C.    A.,     Publicity 

Committee  of   National 

Board 

z 

Zabriskle.       Miss      Susan 

Romeyn 

Zaremba,    Miss    Clara 
Zonne,  A.   E. 


LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  GENERAL  FUND 


($30,928) 


Straight,    Mrs.  Willard.  $5,000.00 


Chamberlain,   Joseph   P.  1,000.00 

ttde  Forest,   Robert  W..   1,000.00 

Lewisohn,    Adolph     ....   1,000.00 

Pratt,   Mrs.   George  Du- 
pent      ................   1,000.00 

Rosenwald,    Julius    ----   1,000.00 

Anonymous    ...........      500.00 

Burnham,  Miss  M.  A...      500.00 
tLasker,  The  Misses  and 

Mrs.   Rosensohn  ......      500.00 


tMacy,  V.   Everit  ....... 

fe    3 

woodwrd     Dr     George      500.00 
"amont     Mrs.  T.  W....      250.00 

Lasker,   Edward   .......      250.00 

Lee,  Joseph    ...........      250.00 

"Post,   James    H  ........ 

Emmons.  Arthur  B  ..... 

McGregor,  Tracy  W..  .. 

May,       Mr.      and      Mrs. 
Walter  A  .......  ...... 

Norton,    Charles    D  ..... 


Groman,   Clinton   A 

•Hathaway.  Miss  Martha 

N 

Hazard,    Miss    Caroline 
Heard,   Mrs.   Dwight   B. 

Heinz,     Howard 

Higgins,   Charles   M.... 


$100    CONTRIBUTORS 


Anonymus     ............     $100.00 

Babbott,    Miss    Helen...  100.00 

Bamberger,   Louis  ......  100.00 

Becker,   A.   G  ...........  100.00 

Bonneli,   Henry   H  ......  100.00 

"Bush,   W.   T  ...........  100.00 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  -P..  100.00 

Colvin    Miss  Catherine.  100.00 

••Converse,  Miss  Mary  E.  100.00 

Curf.s,   Frances  G  ......  100.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S  .......  100.00 

«*Cushman,Mrs.JamesS.  100.00 
De  Silver/Mr,  and  Mrs. 

Albert        ........  100.00 

du   Pont    Mrs.   Coleman  100.00 

Ford,   Mrs.   Henry  ......  100.00 

Gardiner,  Robert  H  .....  100.00 

Gimbel,     Jacob  .........  100.00 

Goff,    Frederick    H  .....  100.00 

Goldsmith,    Mrs.    Alfred  100.00 

Hatch,    Mrs.   Harold....  100.00 

«Hathaway,    Miss 

Martha    N  ...........  100.00 

Herter,   Christian  .......  100.00 

Hull,    Morton    D  ........  100.00 

Jewett,   Dr.   Mary  B....  100.00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  100.00 

Lewisohn,   The   Misses.  100.00 

tLewlsohn,   Sam   A  ......  100.00 

McCready,  Mrs.  Caroline 

p                     ...........  100.00 

McMurtrie,  Miss  Mary  D.  100.00 

McRae,   Milton  A  .......  100.00 

$50 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

ju|ius  E  ..............  $50.00 


Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.  100.00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M     ...  100.00 
Merriam,  Mrs.  W.   H..  . 

Meyer,  Alfred  C  .....  ...  100.00 

Pollak,    Mrs.    Bernard.. 
Pope,    Mrs.    Willard.... 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  Jr....  100.00 

Reid,   Mrs.   Ogden    Mills  100.00 

Robinson,    Henry    M....  100.00 

Rosenbaum,    Mrs.   E.   F.  100.00 

USapiro,   Aaron    L..  .....  100.00 

{Scripps,   Miss  E.   B.....  lOO.uu 

Seager,   Prof.   Henry   R.  100.00 

Severance,   J.    L  ........  100.UO 

Sherard,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

B  ...........  .  ........  100-00 

Stein,    Simon    N..  ......  100.00 

Stevens,    Henry   G......  100-00 

Stone,    Miss   Ellen   J....  100.00 

Storrow,   James  J  ......  lOO.uu 

Swift,   Harold    .........  100.00 

Volker,    William,..  ......  100.00 

Wales,   Mrs.   Edna   M..  .  00.00 

Warburg,   Paul   M......  100.00 

Willcox,    William    G.  .  .  . 

Wolff,   Mrs.   Lewis  S...  100.00 

Anonymous  ............  75.00 

Brown,    James   W  ......  75.UU 

La  Monte,  Miss  Caroline 
B 


75.00 
60.00 
75.UO 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Biiur     Mrs.   Abraham.. 
Blackstone,    Mrs.   T.    B. 
Blodgett,   Mrs.  John  W. 
Chamberlain,    Mrs. 
Joseph  P  ............. 

Cole,    Mrs.  Arthur    H... 
Dreier,   Miss   Mary   E... 
Eidlitz,   Otto   M  ........         50.00 

Elkus,   Abram    1  ........         50.00 

JEvans,   Harold  .........         EO.OO 

McMath,   F.   C  ..........         50.00 

Mack,    J.   W  ............         50.00 

Mason,  Miss  Fanny   P.. 
Morse,  Miss  Frances  R. 
Newborg,    Mrs.    M  ...... 

$25 
Anonymus    ............      $25.00 

Anonymus     ............         25.00 


Lattimer,  Gardner 
Rosenberg,    Max    L 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Noyes,   Henry  T  ........  50.00 

Pratt,    Frederic    B  ......  50.00 

Rubens,   Mrs.  Charles..  5J.CJO 
Schaffner,     Joseph     (In 

Memorlam)   ..........  50.00 

Sherwin,    Miss    Belle...  50.00 

Smith,  Frederic   L  .....  50.00 

Stix,       Mr.      and       Mrs. 

Ernest    W  ............  50.00 

Torsch,    E.   L  ...........  50.00 

«*Townsend,   J.    Barton.  50.00 

40.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Senter,   Miss  Augusta.  . 
Weeks,   Rufus  W  .......         40.00 


»*Lord,    Daniel    M 
Rice,   Mrs.   William    B.. 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


Anonymus 

Addams,    Miss  Jane  ---- 

Aldis,   Mrs.   Arthur  ..... 

•'American    Rolling    Mill 

Co 
Asher,   L.    E  ............ 

Baldwin,   Arthur  D  ..... 

Baldwin,   Mrs.    H.   P  ---- 

Barbey     Henry    G  ...... 

Bartol,    Miss    E.    H  ..... 

"Behrend,    Dr.   Otto   F.. 
Belknap,   Mrs.   M.   B.... 

Bellamy,    George    A  ---- 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez    J... 
"Bird,    Charles    Sumner 
Bissell,    Miss    Eleanor.. 
Blaney,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Borg,    Mrs.   Sidney  ..... 

Brewer,    Franklin    N... 

Brooklyn        Bureau       of 

Charities   ............ 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G. 

Brooks,    Mrs.   Charles.. 

Brotherhood    of     Paint- 

ers,     Decorators     and 

Paperhangers    .......        25.00 

Brown,     Prof.     William 
Adams   .............. 

Bruere,   Robert  W  ..... 

Buckstaff,  Mrs.  Florence 
G  .................. 

Buell,    Miss    Bertha   G.. 
Bunker,   George    R  ..... 

Burlingham,   C.   C  ...... 

Burnham,    E.    Lewis.... 

Burns     Allen    T  ........ 

Butzel     Fred  M  ......... 

Cannon,  MissDorothy  A. 
Carter,   Richard    B  ..... 

Causey,   James    H  ...... 

Chadbourn,  C.   M  ....... 

Cheney,    Dr.    H.   W  ..... 

Coe,   Dr.   George  A  ..... 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Council   of   Jewish   Wo- 
men    (Rochester   Sec- 
tion)    ................ 

Crane,   Richard   T.,   111. 
"Cravath,    Paul    D  ...... 

Crocker,    Mrs.   Alvah... 
Cushing,    O.    K  ......... 

Dakin,   Mrs.    Henry   D.. 
Dale,    Mrs.   Joseph   S... 
de  Forest,   Henry  L  ..... 

Delano,  Frederic  A  ..... 

Dennis,    Dr.    L  ......... 

Doyle,    Nicholas    A  ..... 

Dreier,   Mrs.   H.  E  ...... 

Du   Bois,   Mrs.   Eugene. 
Ducharme,   George  A... 
Earle,   Mrs.   E.   P  ....... 

Eddy,    Sherwood    ...... 

Edwards,    William    ---- 

Ehrich,     Mrs.     Adelaide 
Price   ................ 

Eisenman,    Charles  ..... 

Farnsworth,  Charles  H. 
"F"    ................... 

Ferry,    Dexter    ........ 

Fltzsimmons.ThomasG. 
Fleet,   A.   S  ............. 

Flelsher,    Alexander  ---- 

Flexner,     Bernard  ...... 

Ford,    Mrs.    Bruce  ...... 

Ford,   Mrs.   Edsel  ....... 

Ford.  Mrs.  John  Battice 

Frank,     Walter  ......... 

Friedlander,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Friedlander,     Edgar  ---- 

Gannett,    Dr.    and    Mrs. 
William   C  ........... 

George,    Miss   Julia  ..... 

George,   W.   D  .......... 

Gifford,    Dr.    H  ......... 

**Giles,   Miss   Anne   H... 

Gleason,    Herbert    P.... 
*Goethe,    C.    M  .......... 

Graham,   Arthur   Butler 

Gray,   Miss  Evelyn  ..... 


35.00 
28.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.0.0 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00| 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.03 
25.CU 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25,00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.03 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00, 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


Hitch,      Mrs.      Frederic 

Delano  ......... 

Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Holt,    Miss   Ellen  ....... 

Hoyt,   Mrs.  John 

Sherman 

Huyck,  Mrs.'  Edmund'  N'. 
Hyde,    E.   Francis  ...... 

Ide"  Mrs.   Francis  P.... 

Ingraham.  Mrs.  H.C.  M. 
Ittleson,    Henry    ....... 

Ives,  Mrs.  D.  0  ......... 

Jackson,       Miss       Mary 
Louisa          .......... 

Jamison,  Miss  Margaret 

A 

Janewa'y','  Chaplain','  F'.'L. 
Jeffrey,   Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Jones.Mrs.RobertMcK. 
Kello-gg,   Miss  Clara    N. 
Kellogg     Paul    U.    . 
Kennedy,   Prof.   F.    L... 
Kent,    Hon.    William... 
King,     Clarence  ........ 

Kleinstuck,   Mrs.  C.   G.. 
Knapp,  Judge  Martin  A. 
Kuhn.    Mrs.    Simon  ..... 

Law     B     W 

Lewis,   Theodore   J  ..... 

Llllie,    Frank    R  ........ 

Llpplncott,     Miss     Mary 

W 

Loom  isi'N.'H'.  :."".".. 
Ludlow,    H.    S  ..... 

Lueders,  Miss  Emma  B. 

"McCormick,     Elizabeth 

Memorial    Fund  ...... 

McCormick,   Miss  M.  V. 
McCrea,   Nelson   G  ...... 

McDowell,    G.    H  ....... 

McGrath,   James    ...... 

'McRae,    Milton    A  ...... 

Mack,  Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Madeira,    Mrs.    L.   C.... 

Mason,   Miss  Mary  T... 

Mllbank,    Albert   G  ..... 

Miller,    Nathan   J  ....... 

Moore,  Mrs.  Mary  Young 
"Moors,  Mrs.  John  F.. 

Morley,    Frederick    H... 

Morrow,   Mrs.   D.  W.... 

Nash     W     K 

Ninde,    George    .  .....  .. 

Norris,   George   W  ...... 

"Norton,  Mis*  Grace... 

Olesen,     Dr.     and     Mrs. 
Robert      ............. 

Paine,    Rev.    George    L.. 

Parsons,  Miss  Emma.. 
"Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N. 
"Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
"Peabody,  Rev.  Endlcott 

Peabody,  George  Foster 

Perkins,     Roger  ........ 

Peters,   Mrs.   Theodore. 
"Poole      Ernest  ......... 

"Pope     GO.  .. 

Pope,    Willard  .......... 

Post,      Mr.      and      Mrs. 
Louis   F         ..          . 

Potts,   Thomas  C  ....... 

Powlison,  Charles  F... 
"Pratt,  George  D.,  Jr.. 

Present,   Philip   ........ 

"Price,    Mrs.    O.   J  ...... 

Pyfer    FredS  .......... 

Rauh,   Mrs.   A.   S  ....... 

Righter,  Miss  Harriet  T. 

Rogan,   Ralph   F  ........ 

Rogers,    Francis  ........ 

Rosenbaum,    Selig  ...... 

Rosenberg,     Abraham.. 

Rosenberg,    Edward  ---- 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  M.  C... 

Rothermel,   John   J  ..... 

Rounds,  R.  S  ........... 


25.00  *Sapiro,  Aaron   L.  ....... 

Saunders.     B.     H.  ...... 

25.00  *«'Schonblom,    H.    E  ......         25.00 

25.0Q  tSchwarzenbach,    Robert 

25.00  J.    F.        .  .  .  ..  .  ..  ......         25.00 

25.00  "Scott,   Mrs.   H.   B  ......         25.00 

25.00  Seager,  Mrs    Henry  R.. 

25.00  Sears,   Miss   Annie   L.  .  .        25.00 

25:00  Senpman    Mr....a.cN.        25.00 

Senior,    Mrs.   Max...... 

25.00  Sherman,    Miss   Corlnne 

25.O3  oiAl    ••;••«  .....  H'M  " 

25.00  Sioussat,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

St.   George   L.  .      .....         25.00 

25.00  Sisson,   Francis   H  ......         25.00 

25.00  Smith,   Cecil    H..  .... 

25.00  Smith,   Miss  Mary  Rozet 

25.00  "Spahr,    Mrs.  Charles  B. 

25.00  Spingarn,   J.    E.  ........ 

25.00  Stern,  Alfred  W  ........ 

25.00  Stix,   Mrs.  S.   L.      ...... 

Stoltze,  Mrs.  F.  H..  .  . 

25.00  Straus,    Mrs.    H.    Grant 

Swope,     Gerard  ........ 

2500  Thllo,  Miss  Frances.  ... 

25.00  Thomas,  Mrs.  Jerome  B. 

25.00  "Thomas,  Miss  M.  Carey 

25.00  Thornley,  William    H... 

25.00  Thum.   William  .......  .. 

25.CO  Tiffany,  Mrs.  Charles  L.        25.00 

25.00  Tltsworth,   F.   S.  ....... 

25.00  Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S  .....  .. 

25.00  Van    Schaick,   John,   Jr. 

25.00  Vlllard,   Mrs.  Henry.... 

25.00  Vincent,   George    E  ..... 

25.00  Vonnegut,   Franklin.... 

25.00  Wadsworth,    Eliot  ...... 

25.00  Wald,    Miss    Lillian    D.. 

25.00  "Ward,    Artemas... 

Watson,    Miss    Esther.. 

25.00  Watson,    Miss    Lucy   C. 

25.00  Watt,    RoHa    V  ......... 

25.00  Weil,   Mrs.   Henry  ...... 

25.00  Weil,    Mrs.    S.    M.  ...... 

White,   Miss   Edna   May 

25.00  White,   KirbyB  ........ 

25.013  Whltlock,   Mrs.   Herbert 

25.00  P-     (In     Memorlam).. 

25.00  Wllcox,     Ansley  ........ 

25.00  Wile,    Dr.    Ira   S...  ..... 

25.00  Willcox,  Miss  M.  A...  .. 

25.00  Williams,    Mrs.    L.    C... 

25.00  Willock,   Harry    H  ...... 

25.001  Wilson,    Mrs.    C.    R  ..... 

25.00  Wlneman,    Henry  ...... 

25.00  Wittmer,     Henry  ....... 

25.00 

25.00  Griffith,    Miss    Alice    S. 

25.00  King,   Henry   C  ......... 

25.00  Marston,  Miss  Helen  D. 

25.00  Storrow,  Miss  Elizabeth        20.00 

25.00  Bancroft,    Mrs.   William 

25.00  P  .................... 

25.00  Bloomtield,    Meyer  ..... 

Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A  ....... 

25.00  Crosby,     Miss     Caroline 

25.00  M      ••••••••••••  ...... 

25.00  Erbsloh,    Miss    Olga 

25.001  tGiese,    H.   W  ............ 

25.00  Heimann,    Miss   Rita... 

25.00  Hillard,    Miss    Mary    R. 

25.00  "Holt,   Mrs.    L.   E  ....... 

25.00  Howard,   Mrs.   C.    McH. 

25.00  Hunter,  Henry  C  ....... 

25.00  Johnson,    Arthur   S  ..... 

25.00  McConnell,  Rev.  Francis 

25.03  J  .................... 

Musgrove,    W.    J  ....... 

25.00  Phelps,    Miss    Edith    M. 

25.00  Pinchot,   Mrs.   Gifford.. 

25.00  Routzahn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

25.00  E.    G  ................ 

25.00  Thompson,     Thomas 

25.00  (Trust)     ............. 

25.00  Woodman,  Miss  Mary  .. 

25.00-  Zabrlskie,    Mrs.    C  ...... 

25.00  "Bentley,    Mrs.   Cyrus.. 

25.00  "Blochman,   L.   E  ....... 

25.00  "Denny,   Miss   E.   G  ..... 

25.00  "Jones,    Miss    Myrta    L. 

25.00  "McCormick,      Mrs.      R. 

25.00  Hall   ................. 

25.00  "Moot,   Adelbert  ........ 

25.013  Anonymous    .......  ..... 

25.00  rrGoethe,   C.    M  .......... 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  INDUSTRY  DEPART- 
MENT 

($3,785) 


Bing,    Alexander    M.... 

Pels,     Samuel     S  ....... 

•Macy,    V.    Everit  ....... 

BurnKam      George      Jr 


$500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
300.00 


ohn.  300.00 
Brandeis,    Judge     Louis 

D.     and     Mrs  .........  200.00 

Epstean,    Edward  ......  200.00 

Calder,    John  ...........  100.00 

Evans,    Mrs.   Glendower  100.00 

Fllene,     A.     Lincoln....  100.00 

Filene!    Edward    A  .....  100.00 

•Lewisohn,    Sam    A  .....  100.00 

"Mallery,    Otto    T  ......  100.00 

Pollak,  Julian   .........  100.00 

VI 


TSchwarzenbach,  Robert 
J.    F  .....  .  .  .  .  .  ....... 

Blow     Mrs.   G.    P.  .... 

grunden      Frank     P--;; 

^airnam,      Prof.  .      H.nry        ^ 

"Jones,     Miss    Myrta     L.  50.00 
"Smith      &      Kaufmann, 

|nc  .................  50.00 

Weyl,    Mrs.    Walter    E.  50.00 

Boyce,    C.    F  ........... 

Eddy,     L.    J  ............  25.00 

*Giese,    H.    W  ...........  25.00 

Kaufmann,  Fritz   ....... 

'Moot,    Adelbert    .......  25.00 

Merriman,     Christina.. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  CALIFORNIA  FUND 


||                                                                ($2,285) 

l*azoj 

*Scrippsf   Miss   E.   B.            $10000             Ehrman        Mrs       Alexis 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.CD 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

300.00 

Stern,    Mrs.    Sigmund..       100.00                 L  

Anna   $1,000.00           *  Evans      Harold                          10  00 

**Marston,   George   W...        25.00             Gibson,    Mrs.    Frank    A. 
Allen,     Mrs.     Ben    S....         10.00             Goodcell,    Mrs.    Henry.. 

Lasker,   Albert   D  500.00             Leeds,    Morris    E  10.00 

Scattergood,    Mrs.                                           Morris,     Mrs.     Marriott 

A^hipv      R      L                            1fl<                Haslett,    Mrs.    S.    M.... 

R          l-'n             M      "w'Yt                                               Heller-     MrS'     E'     S  

Scattergood,    J.     Henry      100.00             Rhoads,    Charles    J  10.00 
Scattergood,     Miss                                         Rhoades,    George    A  10100 

Brookings,   Mrs.   Walter                             Hogue     Mrs.   L.    B... 

Brown,     E.    A  101.00             Lewin,    Charles    L  

**Cadbury,    Joel     15.00             Yarnall,    D.    Robert  10.00 

Brown,  Dr.  Philip  King        10.00             McDuffie,   Mrs.   Duncan 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FAMILY  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

($530) 
*de     Forest,     Robert    W.    $500.00             The    Children's    Bureau 
**Feiss,     Paul     I  .                  2500                 of    Philadelphia                     1000 

tlonal        League       for                             Peixotto,      Dr.      Jessica 

California    Dairy    Coun-                              Pischel,    Mrs.    Caspar 
,.                                                 10QQ             Putnam,     Mrs.     Osgood 

01~                                                                         Richardson,   Miss   Ethel 

Clayburgh,    Mrs.    H.    E.        10.00             Sapiro,     Milton     D. 

Ehrman,      Mrs.      Albert                             Workman,     Miss     Mary 
L.                                  .    .           10.00             Wright     George    H     B 

Charity         Organization                              Church      Home     Society 
Society,    Buffalo  25.00                 of    Boston    1000 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  PRAGUE  ISSUE 

($1,800) 
International   Y.    W.    C.                           Czecho  Slovak  Embassy 
A                 .                          $1  500.00                 (for     cover) 

Big   Brother  Movement,                           Seybert     Institution  10.00 
Inc  10.00             United    Charities    Asso- 

Boston     Children's     Aid                                  elation   of   Champaign 
Society     1000                 and     Urbana      Illinois        1000 

Charity        Organization                            United    Hebrew    Chari 
Society,    N.    Y.   .                   10  CO                 ties     New    York                    10  00 

*  Gave  also  to  General  Fund 
**  Paid   also  Cooperating  Subscription 
***  Deceased 
fifi  Gave   also   to   Sustaining    Membership 
{  Gave  also  to  California  Fund 
11  Gave  also  to   Foreign   Service  Fund 
tt  Gave  also  to  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Fund 
t  Gave  also  to  Industry  Fund 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SUPPLEMENT 

.     ($670) 
Baldwin,    William    D...     $100.00             Bernheimer,  Charles  L.        50.00 
Bruere     Henry            ,.           100.00             Breed      William     C                  5000 

Jenkins,    Mrs.    Helen                                    Kohut,    Mrs.    Alexander        50.00 
Hartley      .       10000             Doremus     A      L                        1000 

Post.    James     H  100.00             Ernst      Morris    L                     1000 

Schiff,    Mortimer    I  100.00 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Fiscal  Year,  1920—1921 

As  of  September  30,   1921 
with  Certificate  of  Audit 

REVENUE 
COMMERCIAL    RECEIPTS 

DETAIL    OF    DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries      ..              $64,565.82 

Stationary    and    Office    Printing                                    ...       7,653.17 

Postage     Including    Mailing    of    Magazine         6,361.79 

Paper              '.                15,814.45 

Engraving                                            ...                        ...            1,282.72 

Index                                                  ..        .                  397.85 

Wrappers         .              432.13 

Addressing                                                ...                        ...         1,370.67 

Annual     Report  .  .                434.44 

Travel                                                                              .  .            .  .       2,847.04 

News-stand    and    Advertising      826.36 

Illustrations                                                            71.50 

Press     Service                                                                    304.66 

Special     Investigations  610,00 

Special     Funds                .                                                  ....          703.64 

Meetings                                                                                                     42  96 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
General: 
La.ger  Contributions  $30,943.00' 
Cooperating       S  u  b  - 

Rent                                                           4,999.99 

Light     111.71 

Service                                      573.92 

Maintenance    1,887.09 

Interest                .                          534.01 

Special: 

Discounts                                                                     -.            ...           112.64 

Sundry     Expenses  1,168.18 

Family    Welfare  630.00 
Foreign   Service   2,285.00      6,630.00    43,943.00 

Total                      $140,667.27 

RESTRICTED    FUNDS 
California      Grand       Recon- 
Repre-         Rapids  struction 
sentatlve       Inquiry      Issues 
Deficit    Oct     1      1920                                $189.42        $161.65 

Unrestricted  Grants...                                             22,500.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Manufacturing     $37760.29 

Balance   Oct.   1,    1920          $2,617.54 

Editorial    Department: 
Editorial    General               .               $20  179  40 

Contributions                    .                             525.00                              197.99 

Sales 

Industry     3,779.44 

From    General     Fund                   ..                                 267.26 

Family     Welfare  3,794.64 

$335.53         $10^.61      $2.81^.53 
Disbursed     1920-21                                         1224          105.61       2,815.53 

Health     ..         112590 

Civics    2  949  78     37  990  24 

Balance   Sept    30     1921                             $323  34 

Foreign     Prague  Unemploy- 
Travel        Issue        ment 
Balance   Oct     1     19201           .                 $1  900.00 

Subscription    Department: 
Extension    $15,972.95 

Routine    7,692.81     23.66576 

Contributions                                                                $1  800.00        $670  00 

Advertising     Department  1321008 

Sales                                              ..                                                           120.29 

Membership    Department  5,55863 

From     General     Fund                                                     170.53          165.85 

.   no  667  "7 

Total                                      $1  900  00      $1  970  53          $9*6  14 

Surplus    for    the    Year    1920-21                                                     $251  36 

Disbursed     1920-21                        ..         1,829.22       1,970.53          956.14 

PROFIT   AND    LOSS   ACCOUNT 
Surplus    on    October    1,    1920  $        193.66 

Balance   Sept     30     1921..                             70.78 

CERTIFICATE   OF   AUDIT 
We   have   audited   the   accounts   of  the   Survey   Associates. 
Inc.,   for  the  twelve   months  ended   September  30,   1921,   and 
certify  that  the  above  statement  agrees  with  the  books  and 
Is  correct. 
(Signed)     HASKINS    &    SELLS 
New   York,    Nov.    1,    1921        Certified    Public   Accountants 
30    Broad    Street,    New    York    City 

Surplus    shown    by    General    Statement    for    Fiscal 
Year   1920-21    251.36 

Total     $       445.02 

Less  Contributions  Included  In  1919-20,  not  realized          170.00 

Surplus    on    September    30,    1921        ..                              .$        275.02 
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FOR  THE  PUBLISHING  YEAR 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  APPEALS 

for 

$5O,OOO 


W 


ITH  the  close  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  grants 
which  ceased  September  30  last  we  must  make  up  a 
gap  of  one-third  in  our  non-commercial  income. 

(Last  year  their  appropriation  was  $22,500.) 

From  now  on  Survey  Associates  must  stand  or  fall  as  a 
cooperative  undertaking.  Let  us  not  put  it  that  way. 
We  stand  if  our  living  endowment  of  convinced  friends 
and  well-wishers  hold  their  ground  by  renewing  member- 
ships and  contributions  of  earlier  years  and  if  in  the  face 
of  hard  times  we  can  make  normal  gains  in  growth  as  an 
organization. 

If  we  bring  our  roster  of  $10  cooperating  sub- 
scribers to  1,500  or $15,000 

(last   year    they    numbered    1,132) 


If  we  bring  our  $25   sustaining   subscribers  to 
250    or 

(last   year   they    numbered   218) 


$6,250 


If  we  bring  our  $50  contributors  to  50  or.  ...         $2,500 

(last  year  they  numbered  24) 

If  we  bring  our  $100  contributors  to  100  or.  .       $10,000 

(last  year  they   numbered   54) 

If  larger  contributors  and  contributors  to  spe- 
cial departments  bring  the  total  to $50,000 

(last  year  the  total  was  $48,943) 

We  shall  hope  to  match  these  contributions  with 

commercial  receipts   of   roughly $75,000 

(last  year  they  amounted  to  $68,475) 

And    thus    clear   our  year. 


WE  appeal  for  these  contributions  for  the  general  budget 
of  the  SURVEY  or  for  special  activities  incorporated  in 
it  as  follows: 

Health $2,000 

Civics    2,000 

Education    2,500 

Foreign   Service 3,500 

Family  and  Child  Welfare.  .    4,000 
Industry     5,000 


TO  launch  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  as  an  illustrated  monthly 
and  a  medium  of  social  interpretation  we  need  a  develop- 
ment  fund    of    $40,000   a   year    for   four   years.      We  have 
pledges  covering  three-quarters  of  this  sum.    We  appeal  for 
$11,000  a  year  for  four  years  in  units  of  $1,000  to  $5,000. 


Date 

I    f e»c1Iose  ,)    dollars,  as  a  contribution  to  the 

Vwill  send/ 

Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Name 


'  O 


A  gift  of  $10  or  more  to  the  editorial  and  field 
work  of  The  Survey  makes  the  contributor  eligible 
for  election  as  a  member  of  Survey  Associates  and 
covers,  also,  the  regular  $5  weekly  subscription. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Publishers  of 
The    SURVEY    and    SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President 

Vice  Presidents 

Henry    R.   Seager  V.    Everlt    Macy 

Arthur   P.    Kellogg,   Treasurer 
Ann   Reed    Brenner,  Secretary 


BOARD     OF 
Jane  Addams 
Robert  W.  de   Forest 
Julian    W.    Mack 
Helen   S.   Pratt 


DIRECTORS 
Lillian    D.   Wald 
Henry  R.  Seager 
Edward   T.    Devine 
Alexander  M.   Bing 


Samuel  McCune  LindsayJohn   M.  Glenn 
Agnes   B.   Leach  J.  Henry  Scattergood 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
Jane   Addams  .........................  Chicago 

Ernest    P.    Bicknell  ...............  Washington 

Alexander    M.    Blng  ................  New   York 

Mary    Burnham  .................  Philadelphia 

Richard    C.    Cabot  .....................  Boston 

Frances  G.    Curtis  .....................  Boston 

J.   Lionberger  Davis  .................  St.   Louis 

Robert  W.  de  Forest  ...............  New  York 

Edward  T.   Devine  .................  New  York 

Livingston    Farrand  ....................  Ithaca 

Samuel  S.   Fels  ...................  Philadelphia 

Lee   K.   Frankel  ....................  New   York 

John   M.  Glenn  .....................  New  York 

C.    M.   Goethe  ....................  Sacramento 

William    E.    Harmon  ...............  New   York 

John   Randolph   Haynes  ..........  Los  Angeles 

Morris     Knowles  ..........  .........  Pittsburgh 

Loula   D.   Lasker  ...................  New   York 

Agnes  B.  Leach  ....................  New  York 

Joseph     Lee  ............................  Boston 

Samuel  McCune   Lindsay  ...........  New  York 

Julian   W.    Mack  ...................  New   York 

V.    Everlt   Macy  ....................  New  York 

Milton   A.   McRae  ......................  Detroit 

Simon   N.  Patten  .................  Philadelphia 

Helen  S.   Pratt  .....................  New  York 

Julius     Rosen  wald  ....................  Chicago 

John   A.   Ryan  ....................  Washington 

J.   Henry  Scattergood  ............  Philadelphia 

Henry   R.  Seager  ...................  New  York 

Graham    Taylor  .......................  Chicago 

Lillian   D.   Wald  ....................  New  York 

William    Templeton   Johnson  .......  San    Diego 


PAUL    U.    KELLOGG 
Editor 

ASSOCIATE    EDITORS 
Bruno   Lasker  S.   Adele   Shaw 

Joseph    K.   Hart  Paul    L.    Benjamin 

CONTRIBUTING   EDITORS 

(Volunteer) 

Edward  T.   Devine         Graham   Taylor 
Jane  Addams 
Graham  R.  Taylor 
Winthrop   D.   Lane 


William  L.  Chenery 


Florence    Kelley 
John   A.    Fitch 
Michael   M.   Davis,  Jr. 
Arthur  Gleason 


ASSISTANT    EDITORS 

Marion    C.    Calkins  Mary    Senior 

Harold  J.   Laski,  London   Correspondent 
Charles     Cestre,     Paris     Correspondent 


ARTHUR    P.    KELLOGG 

Business   Manager 

John   D.  Kenderdine,  Asst.   Business  Mgr. 

Mary     R.     Anderson,     Advertising 

Hettie  T.   Amsdell,   Subscriptions 

Martha    Hohmann,    Cashier 


THE  SURVEY'S  ORGANIZATION 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  membership 
corporation,  chartered  November  4,  1912, 
without  shares  or  stockholders,  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York — 

"to  advance  the  cause  of  constructive  phil- 
anthropy by  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  boohs,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  and 
by  conducting  any  investigation  useful  or 
necessary  for  the  preparation  thereof.  " 

Contributions  to  institutions  organized, 
like  Survey  Associates,  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes  under  the  New  York 
membership  corporation  law,  are  deductible 
from  state  and  national  income  taxes. 
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The  Folk  Theater 

THE  Lenox  Hill  players  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement 
of  New  York  city  have  for  five  years  taken  successive 
steps  toward  a  real  folk  theater.  Most  American  social  ac- 
tivities, particularly  those  of  Americanization,  stand  with 
heel  on  the  first  generation  and  toe  on  the  second,  and 
struggle  for  balance.  The  Lenox  Hill  players  hope  that  they 
have  found  a  better  footing  on  the  threshold  that  separates  the 
foreign-born  from  those  of  foreign  extraction. 

At  present  the  players  number  about  thirty  people  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  acting.  There  are  no  formal  try-outs, 
no  rejections.  A  prospective  player  comes  to  the  little  audi- 
torium in  the  settlement  where  the  work  is  done,  and  sits. 
If  he  sits  long  enough,  it  is  concluded  that  he  is  interested. 
More  than  that,  if  he  sits  long  enough  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  will  see  the  director's  need  for  the  gift  he  possesses 
become  emergent.  The  director,  in  real  despair,  will  need 
a  violonist,  and  the  patient  audience  will  find  it  holds  one. 
Some  one  will  be  needed  to  make  masks,  and  among  those 
on  the  anxious  seat  will  be  a  girl  who  is  studying  sculpture 
in  her  leisure  time. 

All  this  presupposes  not  an  interest  so  much  in  the  finished 
product  of  the  play,  but  in  the  player.  "All  people  can  act," 
says  Burton  James,  who  is  co-director  of  the  players,  with 
Mrs.  James,  "and  our  purpose  is  to  prove  it.  A  stellar  per- 
formance is  for  the  play,  not  for  the  players."  So  he  laid 
out  some  rules  whose  observance  he  felt  would  prevent  the 
periodical  breaking  of  the  company.  First  among  these  was 
that  there  should  be  no  stars.  When  an  actor  plays  a  long 
part,  he  is  not  called  the  star,  but  his  name  is  grouped  with 
the  names  of  the  other  players  at  the  foot  of  the  program.  In 
the  next  play,  he  is  given  a  chance  to  rest.  But  to  keep  his 
hand  in,  he  "carries  a  spear."  Second  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant rules  was  that  the  creators  of  the  play  should  not  have 
the  responsibility  for  its  financial  success.  Its  financial  suc- 
cess was  to  be  unimportant.  Most  home-talent  plays  are 
given  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  shingling  the  Episcopalian 
roof,  or  raising  money  for  the  starving  Armenians  whom  we 
have  always  with  us.  These  plays  would  be  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  players.  A  basket  would  be  placed 
outside  the  door,  and  into  this  the  audience  could  put  its 
contribution,  upward  from  nothing,  as  the  play  pleased.  Such 
receipts  could  be  supplemented  by  the  players'  membership 
fees. 

From  this  working  plan  there  has  evolved  some  meritorious 
acting.  Preponderant  of  the  nationalities  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  the  Bohemians  and  the  Italians;  and,  of  course, 
from  the  dramatic  point  of  view  there  could  not  be  a  more 
interesting  pair  of  peoples.  Bohemian  national  life  is  cen- 
tered in  the  sokol,  the  athletic  club.  From  the  time  that  the 
sokols  were  established  to  perpetuate,  against  the  extinguish- 
ing conqueror,  the  fires  of  national  life,  they  have  been  the 
centers  of  Bohemian  civilization.  The  festival,  the  opera, 
the  play,  the  drinking  and  gaming  of  the  community  are  done 
in  the  sokol  hall,  which  is  owned  cooperatively  by  the  com- 
munity. The  children  are  reared  in  its  legend.  Italian  com- 
munity life  also  has  its  own  dramatic  life.  But  consequent 
to  the  peculiar  Americanization  process  which  we  employ, 
the  second  generation  of  every  nationality  finds  itself  adrift 
from  the  tradition,  treading  Broadway  to  jazz.  Our  curious 
denationalization  seems  in  every  case  to  be,  not  addition,  but 
subtraction ;  an  attempt  at  assimilation  always,  never  amalga- 
mation. The  handicrafts  and  arts  venerable  to  centuries  of  as 
upstanding  people  as  ever  put  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock  lose 
respectability  at  Ellis  Island.  Bonnaz  and  jazz  are  their 
lineal  descendants. 

It  is  the  ideal  of  the  Lenox  Hill  players  to  have  a  folk 
theater  which  will  receive  the  dramatic  life  of  each  of  the 
country's  nationals  with  the  respect  that  is  due  it.  Its  reason 
for  existence  is  that  it  would  offer  to  the  neighborhood  players 


A   SCENE    FROM    A    DROUGHT  OF  THE   BLUE 

A    pantomime    performed    by    the    Lenux    Hill    players. 

The    masks    were    designed    and    made    by    the    group, 

pasted   together  from   newspapers 

a  wider  field  of  activity.  It  would  satisfy  the  physical  neces- 
sities, a  suitable  theater  building,  an  ample  stage,  adequate 
dressing  rooms,  flexible  modern  lighting  devices,  a  place  to 
build  its  stage  settings  and  a  place  to  paint  them;  in  short  it 
would  be  so  equipped  that  the  neighbors  could  with  dignity 
request  their  best  artists  to  work  with  and  for  them.  Child- 
ren of  the  mode  who  now  run  to  the  celluloid  Twin  Beds, 
while  their  fathers  and  mothers  shamefacedly  enjoy  Gorky, 
Bracco  and  Smetana,  could  in  such  a  theater,  be  given  the 
American  assurance  as  to  the  respectability  of  their  parents' 
folk  arts.  Such  a  theater  would  be  open  to  any  foreign  group 
for  its  own  productions.  The  universality  of  the  dramatic 
or  musical  appeal  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cas- 
ual observer  who  senses  here  a  conspiracy  to  foster  foreign  na- 
tionalism. Mr.  James  tells  of  a  poster  of  a  neighborhood 
dramatic  organization  displaying  the  word  "Katskills."  His 
curiosity  was  aroused.  He  found  it  was  a  comic  opera  based 
on  the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which  had  found  its  way 
across  the  water  and  for  ten  years  had  appealed  in  a  foreign 
tongue  to  a  foreign  people.  Home  again,  it  appealed,  still 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  to  an  audience  of  foreign  birth,  while 
an  opera  based  on  the  same  story  was  failing  miserably  be- 
fore American  audiences  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  folk  theater  would  presuppose  a  group  of  amateurs, 
says  Mr.  James,  who  would  play  in  English,  and  who  would 
stimulate  a  knowledge  of  the  best  drama  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  would  set  the  standard  of  cooperative  endeavor 
and  leave  no  room  for  competitive  enterprises.  So  far  the 
Lenox  Hill  players  have  had  to  be  content  with  chipping  off 
for  their  English  productions  a  little  of  the  talent  of  the  sokol 
halls  and  Italian  groups.  Probablv  the  artist  leaders  among 
them  can  look  rightly  with  suspicion  upon  most  of  our  ad- 
vances. We  have  galloped  off  with  their  children  to  no- 


where. 


MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS. 
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Before  the  Curtain 

IN  the  preface  to  the  published  edition  of  Dulcy  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons)  Booth  Tarkington  refers  to  "the  fashion 
of  believing  that  the  public's  taste  is  low."  He  points  out  that 
this  idea  is  sound  only  so  long  as  all  manifestations  of  taste 
are  lumped  together  and  theatrical  managers  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  fare  for  "a  public  so  vast  as  to  be  at  least  a  fifth  of 
really  everybody."  But,  he  continues,  the  "intelligent  play" 
has  an  audience  "if  the  two,  the  play  and  the  audience,  can 
somehow  be  got  together,  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than 
might  be  guessed." 

For  some  years  now,  an  immense  amount  of  public-spirited 
endeavor  has  gone  into  the  accomplishment  of  that  task ;  and 
the  result,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  increasing  body  of  liter- 
ature concerning  the  "little  theater,"  and  its  reports  and  an- 
nouncements, is  encouraging  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively. Vulgarity,  like  other  social  diseases,  cannot  success- 
fully be  treated  in  bulk— at  least  not  altogether;  the  "public" 
has  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  great  many  publics,  with  different 
antecedents,  different  tastes  and  different  points  of  approach 
before  even  a  beginning  can  be  made  with  fruitful  educational 
effort.  The  pageant,  the  "community"  this  and  that  (mean- 
ing wholesale  provision  without  any  group  differentiation) 
have  their  place  in  civic  endeavor.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
common  worship  of  a  large  congregation  in  the  nave  of  a 
great  cathedral.  But  it  is  in  the  small  chapels  surrounding 
the  nave  and  the  choir,  where  each  group  kneels  to  its  patron 
saint,  that  the  deepest  devotion,  the  most  intimate  spiritual 
relationship  blossoms  forth.  So  the  "little  theaters,"  sprinkled 
now  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  United  States,  and 
with  them  many  of  the  more  serious  institutional  endeavors 
that  are  half  recreational,  half  artistic  in  conception  and  aim, 
are  the  most  promising  beginnings  of  an  American  national 
theater  which,  in  spite  of  much  pessimistic  prediction  to  the 
contrary,  may  arise  ere  long. 

Here  are  a  few  scraps  of  information  on  the  progress  of 
that  movement  which  have  lately  come  to  the  SURVEY. 

THERE  has  been  much  talk  about  the  use  of  drama  by 
churches,   both   here   and    in    England ;   and   very   little 
seems  to  have  come  of  it,  except  perhaps  an  occasional  per- 
formance of  a  miracle  play  at  Christmas  time.     It  has  re- 
mained   for  Community   Service  of    Boston,   a   non-sectarian 
organization,    to   bring  together   a  body  of   eminent   church 
people — Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish — in  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  bridge  the  gulf  between  church  and  drama.     A  dra- 
matic institute  for  church  workers  was  opened  on  November 
7  for  a  five  weeks'  course  in  drama  and  pageantry,  including 
instruction  under  recognized  experts  in  organization  and  di- 
rection, stagecraft,  costuming,  lighting,  voice  culture,  pageant 
writing,    story   telling,    story   playing    and    dramatization    of 
scripture.      Professor  George   P.   Baker,  of   Harvard,  whose 
"Workshop  47"  has  attained  world  fame,  is  chairman  of  the 
dramatic  department  of  Community  Service  which  offers  this 
course  and  applies  to  it  that  combination  of  lecture  and  work- 
shop methods  which  has  given  such  remarkable  results  at  Har- 
vard.    The  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  permit  of  in- 
tensive individual  training  in  such  matters  as  stagecraft  and 
play  directing.     Casts  will  be  selected  for  the  rehearsing  and 
presentation  of  .a  nativity  play,  a  religious  pageant  and  the 
dramatization  of  a  scripture  story.     Edward  F.  Brown,  gen- 
eral director  of  Community  Service,  points  to  three  distinctive 
forms  of  church  activity  that  will  be  vitalized  by  such  study: 

Worship:    Liturgy,  ritual,   special   day  observances. 

Education:  Scripture  interpretation,  historical  research,  presen- 
tation of  missions,  social  service  and  other  depart- 
mental work. 

Recreation:    Entertainment,    redemption   of   leisure,   constructive 
self-expression   for  young  people. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Baker,  the  faculty  contains  some 
very  distinguished  art  teachers  and  social  organizers.    An  ad- 


visory committee  is  composed  of  twenty-four  leading  religious 
and  ethical  workers  of  different  denominations.  A  similar 
school  but  not  exclusively  for  church  workers  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Drama  Department  of  New  York  Community 
Service  for  the  last  year.  Here  also  lecture  and  workshop 
methods  were  combined,  and  the  students,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, were  divided  into  groups  for  intensive  individual  train- 
ing. The  needs  of  the  churches  for  intelligent  dramatic  leader- 
ship here  received  special  consideration. 

YET  another  new  School  of  the  Theater  opened  in  New 
York  last  week  and  offers  among  other  courses  an  in- 
teresting one  of  preparation  to  workers  in  the  community  thea- 
ter. Founded  by  such  well  known  theater  folk  as  George 
Arliss,  Walter  Hampden,  Rachel  Crothers,  Arthur  Hopkins, 
Frank  Craven,  Ernest  Truex,  Jose  Ruben,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  Kenneth  Macgowan,  and  Clare  Tree  Major,  the 
school  is  developing  new  and  practical  forms  of  preparation 
for  all  lines  of  theater  activity.  It  operates  a  small  theater 
with  a  full-size  stage.  Students  under  Gorelik  will  paint 
the  scenery;  others  will  design  and  make  costumes,  will  shift 
the  scenery  between  acts,  and  act  as  ushers  for  the  audience. 
Directing  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  acting  classes;  and,  f 
course,  all  the  players  will  be  students.  All  this  is  planned 
so  that  graduates  of  the  school  will  be  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  the  theater  and  of  theatrical  production,  thoroughly 
equipped  to  go  out  and  efficiently  organize  and  manage  all 
departments  of  a  community  theater. 

XT"  PSILANTI,  Michigan,  has  for  some  years  been  prom- 
I  inent  in  dramatic  organization  in  which  local  talent  and 
interest  has  been  drawn  upon  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Ed- 
ward J.  Beck,  of  Detroit,  who  has  recently  gone  there  to 
ascertain  what  civic  benefits  accrue  to  a  community  from  the 
production  of  plays  with  its  own  resources,  says: 

It  is  an  unequalled  recreational  asset  to  a  town  that  more 
than  compensates  for  the  lack  of  a  Great  White  Way,  grand 
opera,  symphony  orchestras  and  the  less  pretentious  though 
more  popular  attractions  of  the  metropolis.  If  there  are  any 
artistic  shortcomings  in  the  production,  they  are  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  interest  which  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  home-product. 

"We  small-town  people  are  terribly  serious-minded,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  older  Ypsilanti  players.  "We  assume  an 
expression  of  habitual  gravity  and  wear  a  solemn  mien  like 
the  conventional  black  suit.  Our  neighbors  expect  a  certain 
demeanor  of  us,  and  we  seldom  step  outside  our  dignity.  These 
plays  tear  oft  the  mask  and  show  us  our  neighbors  in  a  new 
light.  We  see  things  in  them  we  never  dreamed  they  pos- 
sessed. And  I  think  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  self-reve- 
lation which  comes  to  the  individual  must  be  equally  great." 

GILMOR  BROWN,  director  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Players,  draws  a  distinction  between  the  "art,"  the  "lit- 
tle" and  the  "community"  playhouse.     While  admitting  that 
the  former  have  their  proper  place  in  a  community,  he  says, 
in  an  interview  published  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

An  organization  which  depends  upon  the  public,  and  the 
public  only,  for  its  existence  does  not  operate  for  pecuniary 
profit.  As  evidence  of  the  attitude  with  which  our  members 
enter  upon  their  work,  none  receives  compensation  either  for 
rehearsals  or  public  appearance,  since  all  are  eager  to  show 
appreciation  of  the  community  idea. 

He  also  draws  attention  to  the  encouragement  which  this 
kind  of  organization  affords  the  playwright  and  the  com- 
poser. Not  only  is  it  possible  to  produce  works  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  commercial  success,  but 
local  talent  is  fostered.  Pasadena,  by  the  way,  also  has  an 
interesting  and  successful  educational  institution,  the  Com- 
munity Playhouse  Association,  which  from  June  to  August 
last  held  its  second  annual  school  of  dramatic  art. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORG,  who  has  been  looking  out  for 
whatever  evidences  of   dramatic   activity  he  could   find 
when  touring  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  lectu- 
rer during  the  past  summer,  and  who  himself  is  something  of 
a  playwright  and  actor-manager,  says  in  The  Drama: 
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MODERN     MINSTRELS 


Under,  the  name  of  South  End   Troubadours,  a  group   of  young   singers,   organized   by   the    Community 

Service  of  Boston,  in   cooperation  with  the  South  End  Music  Hall  School,  went  through  the  streets  of 

the  South  End  all  summer  in  the  twilight  hours  and  sang  the  folk  songs  of  many  nations 


It  is  not  true  that  America  lacks  the  instinct  of  playing,  per- 
forming, acting  and  dramatizing.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any 
Gopher  Prairie,  no  matter  how  small  its  Main  Street,  without 
the  most  convincing  demonstrations  of  America's  vigor  and 
vitality — I  should  say,  special  vocation — for  playing  and  act- 
ing. Americans  play  in  hundreds  of  "lodges"  and  "orders." 
They  like  to  adorn  themselves  with  fifty-seven  times  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  badges,  insignia  and  other  marks  of  distinction. 
They  love  parades  and  even  costume  parades  on  every  occa- 
sion, be  it  a  convention  of  local  Elks  or  the  arrival  in  town 
of  the  chairman  of  a  Bull  Moose  chapter.  They  like  to  play 
around  the  luncheon  table  of  the  local  rotary  or  alliance  club 
and  dive  into  mysterious  performances  of  various  lodges  and 
fraternities.  .  .  .  To  play  in  such  performances  where  one  is 
at  once  the  showman  and  the  beholder  is  an  essential  Ameri- 
can trait,  which  is  a  mark  of  a  great  theatrical  vocation.  I 
saw  even  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  a  simple  but  imposing  ceremony  of  swear- 
ing in  new  members.  Americans  beyond  doubt  love  to  act 
and  appreciate  the  art  of  acting.  And  how  they  worship  a 
good  orator! 

OF  plans  for  community  pageants  there  are  more  than 
can  here  be  recorded :  The  Open  Door,  a  Negro  panto- 
mine  with  a  cast  of  over  two  hundred,  which  will  be  given  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  November  22  in  aid  of  At- 
lanta University,  is  built  around  the  old  folk  songs  and  de- 
scribes the  development  of  the  race  from  the  jungle  to  the 
present  day.  This  pageant  has  met  with  much  praise  in  the 
cities,  both  South  and  North,  where  it  has  already  been  per- 
formed. Professor  Francis  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  writes  of  it: 

What  they  (the  audience)  saw  was  a  scene  which  can  only 
be  described  as  overwhelming  in  its  artistic  and  emotional  ap- 
peal, a  plan  admirably  conceived,  a  dignified  and  touching 
symbolism,  a  harmony  of  song  with  act,  and  a  participation  of 
hundreds  in  processions,  tableaux,  dances  and  music,  without 
self-consciousness  or  inadequacy  at  a  single  point.  It  vras  an 


occasion,  not  for  condescending  sympathy,  but  rather  for  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  rhythmic  move- 
ment and  statuesque  dignity  which  are  among  the  peculiar  gifts 
of  the  colored  race. 

A  historical  pageant  is  planned  for  next  May  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the  first  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  .at  Jamestown  in  1607.  People  from  all  over 
the  state  are  participating  in  it.  Unfortunately,  the  announce- 
ments stress  the  economic  rather  than  the  artistic  advantages 
to  the  state  of  holding  this  pageant ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  direction  of  the  pageant  association  can  get  suffi- 
ciently away  from  the  business  organizations  that  are  back- 
ing it  to  produce  something  really  worth  while.  New  Or- 
leans has  decided  to  make  its  educational  community  pageant 
an  annual  event.  The  pageant  of  last  spring  was  entitled 
Women  through  All  the  Ages,  several  thousand  school  child- 
ren took  part.  A  pageant  entitled  Citizns  of  Tomorrow, 
written  by  Elizabeth  Edland,  will  be  presented  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  early  in  January  under  the  auspices 
of  the  combined  Sunday  schools  of  New  York.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, Florida  and  Ohio  large-scale  historical  pageants  are  being 
given  this  month.  These  and  a  recent  pageant  in  Kentucky, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  community  drama 
center,  are  under  hte  auspices  of  Community  Service.  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  has  just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
with  a  pageant.  No  less  than  six  communities  in  the  state  of 
Washington  are  actively  engaged  in  dramatic  studies,  some  of 
which  will  lead  to  the  production  of  pageants  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Community  Service  dramatic  specialist.  Industry 
was  dramatized  in  a  pageant  given  in  October  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  in  connection  with  Old  Home  Week,  before  ten  thou- 
sand people.  The  symbolic  representations  of  modern  glass, 
tin,  chair  and  box  factories,  coal  mines,  planing  mills  and 
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potteries  were  in  interesting  contrast  to  the  episodes  portray- 
ing Indian  life  and  the  immigration  of  religious  refugees  from 
the  island  of  Gurnsey  only  a  hundred  years  ago. 

AND  now  for  a  few  notes  on  the  drama  in  relation  to 
community  life  abroad    In  Germany,  most  of  the  "royal" 
theaters  have  become  "state"  theaters;  they  and  the  municipal 
playhouses  have  a  bad  time  making  both  ends  meet,  and  the 
result  is  change  in  t\vo  directions:  The  state  opera  in  Berlin 
and  some  others  of  the  biggest  and  oldest  established  theaters 
have  lost  all  sense  of  dignity — one  might  almost  say  of  de- 
cency; they  produce  the  utmost  rubbish  to  meet  the  assumed 
demands  of  the  new  theater-going  public,  profiteers  and  vvork- 
ingmen  who  earn  high  wages.     But  other  houses,  and  espec- 
ially many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have  retained  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  meet  their  budgets  by  a  new  simplicity  of  production 
that  would  make  Mr.  Belasco  shudder  but  has  made  on  the 
whole  for  greater  beauty,  intensity,  and  sincerity.     The  num- 
ber of  classic  plays  produced  is  still  greater  than  elsewhere. 
Very  curious  was  the  attitude,   a  few  weeks  ago,  of   the 
audience    at    a    performance    of    Hauptmann's    Weavers    in 
the  old  Circus  Schumann,  in  Berlin,  transformed  into  a  com- 
munity playhouse.     The  production  was  not  nearly  so  good 
as  that  of  Emmanuel  Reicher  at  the  Jewish  Art  Theater  in 
New  York  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  audience  seemed  to  be 
gripped  from  beginning  to  end,  hissing  not  only  the  villain  of 
the  piece  and   every  reference   to  militarism   and  the   police 
but  underlining,   as   it  were,   every  sentiment  that  could   be 
interpreted  as  derogatory  of  the  Church.     This  audience  was 
by  no  means  communist  in  character  but,  on   the  contrary, 
looked   rather  bourgeois.     Though  the  play  in   no  sense  de- 
scribed conditions  known  to  a  Berlin  audience  from  personal 
experience,  the  enthusiasm  for  it  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  suppressed  for  a  decade  or  more  by  the  im- 
perial government  after  the  kaiser  had,  by  a  mischance,  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  it  in  the  Deutsche  Schauspielhaus. 
Meantime  a  more  or  less  revolutionary  literature   of  the' 
theater  and  what  it  should  mean  to  the  community  is  rapidly 
growing.    With  characteristic  vanity  and  stupidity  new  move- 
ments are  sometimes  hailed  as  essentially  German  which  are 
merely   late   echoes   of  established   trends  elsewhere,    notably 
in  England  and  America,  and  of  course  also  in  Russia  which 
has  been  the  pathfinder  in  community  art.    Thus  Hans  Bran- 
denburg, in  a  much-read  book,  The  Theater  and  the  New 
Germany,   projects  a  new  dramatic  art  which   is  essentially 
that  of  Percy  MacKaye,  claiming  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Germans  are  the  only  ones  of  Western  Europeans  who  have 
Dionysian — i.  e.    genuinely    dramatic — propensities,    whereas 
the  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons  are  altogether  Apollonian  and 
leisurely  proceed  in  further  developments  of  the  French  court 
theater  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     His  concrete  suggestions, 
however,  are  excellent.     The  new  people's  drama  must  start 
from  the  more  primitive   forms  of  expression  in  movement, 
action ;  hence  the  importance  of  dance,  of  a  stage  that  per- 
mits of  three-dimensional  views  instead  of  attempting  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  flat  picture;  the  cooperation  of  the  au- 
dience itself;  the  creation  of  a  festive  spirit  at  comparatively 
rare  intervals  rather  than  the  continuous  provision  of  amuse- 
ment for  passive  because  tired  people  who  go  to  the  theater 
after  a  day's  work. 

In  a  pamphlet,  Proletarian  Youth  and  Theater,  another 
well  known  German  author,  Gerhart  Seger,  pleads  for  the 
creation  of  a  labor  drama  and  a  labor  stage,  different  in  tone 
and  purpose  from  the  folk  theater  which,  since  the  revolution 
of  1918,  has  taken  roots  everywhere  in  Germany.  He  seems 
to  think  of  the  theater  as  of  a  guild  which  must  be  operated 
in  closest  connection  with  the  trade  unions  of  all  the  men  and 
women  concerned  in  the  production,  from  author  to  stage 
hand.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  "all  the  educational  work 
among  young  laborers  and  the  proletarian  youth  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  socialists."  He  does  not,  however,  entirely 
deny  the  possibility  of  cooperation  with  community  efforts 


on  a  wider  foundation.  Incidentally  he  is  also  very  much  be- 
hind the  times  in  demanding  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  acting  by  amateurs  be  countenanced,  for  "nothing  is 
more  apt  to  spoil  one's  pleasure  in  dramatic  art."  In  other 
words,  we  have  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  movement  to- 
ward a  real  community  art,  the  survival  of  a  syndicalist  point 
of  view  which,  were  it  consistently  adhered  to,  would  be  the 
end  of  all  art. 

ENGLAND,  though  it  still  has  more  good  plays  and  more 
appreciation  of  good  plays  than  America,  has  so  far  seen 
much  less  development  of  the  community  drama.  An  effort 
which  saw  its  third  season  of  operation  in  England  last  sum- 
mer might  here  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  Arts  League  of 
Service,  a  group  of  young  actors  touring  the  rural  counties. 
When  first  they  started  out,  the  whole  of  their  costumes  and 
equipment  for  a  series  of  dances,  folk-songs  and  three  one- 
act  plays  had  cost  about  $125.  An  automobile  had  been 
borrowed,  and  borrowed  curtains  over  rough  frame  work 
constituted  the  stage.  One  of  the  actors  says: 

From  the  first,  despite  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  the  venture 
was  a  great  success.  Moreover,  we  discovered  what  we  had 
long  suspected,  that  good  taste  and  discrimination,  where  music 
and  the  drama  are  concerned,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
audiences  found  in  large  cities. 

The  league,  after  having  visited  150  towns — some  of  them 
more  than  once — now  owns  a  portable  theater  and  a  motor 
truck.  It  has  never  yet  disappointed  an  audience,  in  spite  of 
many  misadventures  on  the  road.  In  one  town  it  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  a  stage  society ;  in  another  its  aid 
was  invoked  in  starting  a  local  repertory  theater ;  in  yet  an- 
other a  dramatic  club.  The  league  under  normal  conditions 
just  covers  expenses  but  in  the  difficult  circumstances  brought 
about  by  the  coal  strike  last  spring  it  incurred  a  deficit  that 
had  to  be  made  good  by  outside  aid. 

Miss  Horniman  after  a  long  continued  struggle  has  been 
forced  at  last  to  close  her  repertory  theater  in  Manchester, 
one  of  the  few  playhouses  that  had  a  strong  local  character 
and  gave  an  opening  to  local  playwrights.  The  finest  "show" 
in  London  just  now,  apart  from  the  unique  Beggar's  Opera 
which  has  moved  to  a  distant  suburb,  is  the  Chauve  Souris 
from  the  Moscow  Art  Theater — more  intimately  connecting 
stage  and  audience,  in  spite  of  the  foreign  language  employed, 
than  any  of  the  regular  plays.  The  series  of  sketches,  folk 
songs  and  dances  that  make  up  the  evening's  entertainment 
are  introduced  before  the  footlights  by  a  very  amusing  con- 
ferencier;  they  are  noteworthy  for  the  sincerity  that  inspires 
them  and  the  unity  of  the  means  employed.  Here  the  in- 
fluence of  the  war-time  camp  entertainment — which  for  a 
little  while  was  noticeable  also  in  some  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can community  dramatics — is  evident.  Humor  and  good  fel- 
lowship more  than  compensate  for  poverty  of  equipment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  has  given  rise  to  exceedingly  prom- 
ising innovations  the  effect  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
briefly.  For  instance,  in  scenes  that  evidently  require  lavish 
costuming  which  can  ill  be  afforded,  the  Russians  simply  paint 
the  whole  scene,  figures  and  all,  upon  a  drop  curtain  and  cut 
holes  into  it  for  the  heads  of  the  singers! 

CE.  BECHHOFER,  who  has  just  come  back  from  Rus- 
.sia,  says  in  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  that  only  a  few  theaters  remain  open  in  Moscow. 
And,  forced  until  recently  to  produce  "rendencious"  prole- 
tarian performances,  they  have  not  gained  in  artistic  excel- 
lence. He  says: 

The  much  described  "proletarian  theaters"  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  improvement  upon  the  "people's  theaters"  of  the  old 
czarist  days;  in  fact,  the  performances  that  I  used  to  see  at 
the  latter,  with  the  assistance  of  such  artists  as  Chaliapin,  were 
so  greatly  superior  to  anything  that  I  have  seen  on  my  present 
visit  to  Moscow  that  I  imagine  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  Optimists  may  hold  that  the  social  uproar  in  Russia  is 
bound  to  have  a  favorable  effect  sooner  or  later  upon  the  na- 
tional art,  but  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this 
supposition. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Head  piece  of  a  poster  issued  by  the  German  Society  for  the  Care  of  Juvenile  Psychopaths,  asking  for 
support  of  its  work  in  training  special  teachers,  providing  institutions  and  classes,  and  scientific  research 

An  Ohio  Experiment 


AFTER  considerable  experimentation  a  rich  Ohio  com- 
munity convinced  itself  that  it  did  not  want  a  large  cus- 
todial type  of  institution  to  care  for  its  dependent  chil- 
dren. About  two  miles  from  Findlay,  the  county  seat  of  Han- 
cock County,  was  a  ramshackle,  two-story  brick  building  called 
a  "children's  home."  Here  thirty-five  children  lived.  There 
was  a  small  garden  plot  and  a  strip  of  lawn,  but  as  one  ap- 
proached the  building  the  general  effect  was  of  extreme  bleak- 
ness. The  building  had  been  originally  designed  as  a  sana- 
torium for  victims  of  John  Barleycorn.  In  a  sort  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  manner  the  structure  had  finally  settled 
down  as  a  children's  home  after  several  experiments  in  other 
fields. 

Epidemics  of  various  kinds  had  been  more  or  less  common. 
Rats  ran  in  and  out  of  the  dormitories  at  night  and  jumped 
on  the  children's  beds.  The  basement  had  pools  of  water 
even  in  dry  weather.  An  old  tank  in  the  attic  exuded  an 
unbearable  odor.  The  state  Industrial  Commission,  which 
in  Ohio  is  responsible  for  structural  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  public  buildings,  following  an  inspection  issued  an  order 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  building  after  January  I,  1921. 
The  board  of  trustees  finally  decided  to  ask  the  voters  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  a  new  home.  The  county  was 
"stumped"  with  speakers  and  architects  were  employed  to 
prepare  tentative  plans.  Papers  carried  publicity  about  the 
proposed  institution.  As  a  result  of  such  effort,  when  the 
returns  came,  the  bond  issue  led  even  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Harding. 

For  years  the  state  Division  of  Charities  (until  last  July, 
the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities)  had  at  intervals  suggested 
that  the  dependency  problem  in  one  of  the  richest  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  state  might  be  met  by  some  other  plan  than  the  in- 
stitutional system.  Furthermore,  a  new  law,  passed  in  1919. 
provides  that  any  person  who  boards  a  child  not  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  must  be  licensed  by  the  Division  of  Chari- 
ties. Advocates  of  the  law  thought  its  passage  might  make 
4t  possible  to  stress  the  boarding-out  plan  in  Ohio  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  had  been  advisable  heretofore. 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  make  other  provision  for 
the  dependent  children  in  Hancock  County.  The  Division 
of  Charities  suggested  more  positively  than  before  that  a 
boarding-out  system  might  meet  the  emergency.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  board  the  children  in  a  home  operated  by 
another  county.  This  plan  was  rejected  and  a  decision  reached 
to  try  the  first  one,  especially  since  it  was  impossible  for  the 
building  commission  to  do  anything  immediately. 


Another  publicity  campaign  was  formulated.  The  best 
boarding  homes,  however,  were  secured  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  a  visitor  who  investigated  all  applications  prior  to 
placing  any  child  in  a  home.  An  ordinary  nine-room  dwel- 
ling house  in  the  city  was  rented  for  a  receiving  home.  The 
best  furnishings  from  the  old  house  made  it  comfortable.  It 
was  planned  to  use  this  receiving  home  for  new  admissions  in 
order  that  the  initial  medical  work  might  be  done  before  a 
child  was  sent  to  a  boarding  home.  The  maximum  capacity 
of  this  home  is  ten  children. 

During  the  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  old  insti- 
tution was  closed,  representatives  from  the  Division  of  Char- 
ities have  gone  to  Findlay  from  time  to  time  to  confer  with 
the  visitor  and  the  trustees  and  to  check  up  on  the  results. 
The  division  has  also  given  some  slight  assistance.  But  it 
is  the  community  itself  that  has  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  when  it  sets  out  to  put  across  a  definite  program. 

In  July,  the  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare  received 
a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  which 
offers  the  best  possible  testimony  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
of  normal  family  life  versus  institutional  life  for  children. 
The  fact  that  it  comes  not  from  some  social  "theorist"  but 
from  the  group  of  women  who  have  actually  done  the  work 
makes  it  a  IOO  per  cent  argument.  The  following  statements 
from  this  letter  indicate  how  well  the  boarding-out  idea  has 
been  "sold"  to  this  particular  county: 

When  you  were  here  last  year  and  wanted  us  to  try  out  the 
boarding  system  we  had  our  doubts  as  to  its  success  and  I 
know  we  argued  with  you  quite  a  lot.  We  were  used  to  the 
institutional  way  of  caring  for  dependent  children.  We  had 
the  institution  habit,  as  it  were,  but  we  are  so  glad  now  we 
did  not  continue  the  habit.  I  can  hardly  express  myself.  When 
a  new  home  is  built  here,  we  hope  it  will  be  a  small  receiving 
home  in  which  we  can  care  for  ten  or'  twelve  children.  Of 
course  to  make  this  plan  work  there  must  be  a  first  class 
supervisor  of  boarding  homes.  We  are  especially  fortunate  in 
having  in  this  position  a  most  competent  and  understanding 
young  woman.  The  children  all  like  our  new  plan  best,  too. 
We  have  even  given  up  our  big  annual  picnic  which  only  ac- 
cented the  dependency  of  the  children.  Instead  we  plan  for 
the  children's  outing  with  the  boarding  mothers. 

You  should  hear  our  doctor.  He  told  me  only  two  days 
ago  that  he  hoped  a  new  orphans'  home  would  never  be  built. 
We  told  him  it  would  not  be,  if  our  board  had  anything  to  say 
about  it.  He  said,  "When  you  first  started  this  scheme  last 
January,  I  thought  it  was  the  darndest  plan  I  ever  heard  of 
and  I  was  about  ready  to  quit  looking  after  the  children.  I 
thought  I  could  not  possibly  do  it  if  they  were  scattered  all 
over.  But  I  am  simply  delighted  with  the  results.  The  chil- 
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dren  are  so  different.  They  act  just  like  other  boys  and  girls 
now.  They  come  to  my  office  and  I  can  do  much  better  by 
them.  Now  that  we  have  finished  our  routine  re-examinations 
and  corrections  for  this  year  I  can  see  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  as  well  as  their  more 
normal  social  reactions.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  that 
the  big  institution  which  houses  normal  children  will  be  a 
dead  proposition. 

Within  in  the  next  two  years  it  is  probable  that  a  small 
receiving  home  will  be  built  in  Hancock  County.  But  only  a 
portion  of  the  $100,000  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  assistance  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
will  be  sought  in  planning  a  building  of  this  type  as  it  will 
be  rather  a  pioneer  venture  in  the  Ohio  institutional  field.  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  money  which  Hancock  County  is 
spending  to  care  for  its  children  is  being  expended  for  actual 
service  than  was  ever  possible  under  the  old  plan.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  compare  in  importance  with  the  following 
query  which  the  visitor  hears  when  she  visits  some  of  her 
children:  "When  there  is  a  new  home,  do  we  have  to  live 
in  it?  We  like  it  here  lots  better." 

The  school  work  of  all  the  children  from  January  to  June 
showed  a  marked  improvement.  Instead  of  going  to  the  same 
school  building  the  "orphans"  were  scattered  through  the  var- 
ious school  systems  of  the  city.  This  new  contact  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  institutional  group  was  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. The  stranger  who  came  into  the  school  room  could 
not  possibly  distinguish  the  dependent  children  from  the 
others. 

In  August,  1920,  when  the  nurse  from  the  Institution  In- 
spection Bureau  assisted  the  local  physician  in  making  physi- 
cal examinations  of  the  children  it  was  found  that  48  per  cent 
were  of  normal  weight.  In  July  following,  72  per  cent  were 
of  normal  weight.  While  there  were  changes  in  population, 
the  type  of  children  being  cared  for  was  practically  the  same. 
The  food  under  the  old  regime  was  wholesome  and  the  change 
in  nutrition  is  due  not  so  much  to  food  as  to  better  living  con- 
ditions and  individual  care  and  attention. 

The  boarding-out  plan  has  not  interfered  with  finding  free 
homes.  The  visitor  is  continually  investigating  applications 
of  prospective  foster  families.  Some  of  the  boarding  homes 
have  developed  into  free  homes. 

In  September  a  new  law  went  into  effect  in  Ohio  which 
makes  it  possible  for  counties  that  have  children's  homes  to 
abandon  them.  It  also  authorizes  the  county  commissioners 
to  appoint  county  child  welfare  boards  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  devise  other  means  of  caring  for  the  dependent  children 
of  the  county.  This  latter  section  legalizes  the  repetition  of 
the  Hancock  County  experiment  in  counties  that  have  no 
children's  homes  and  this  will  offer  some  solution  other  than 
building  an  institution. 

There  are  a  number  of  counties  where  the  population  in 
the  children's  home  is  as  low  as  seven.  There  are  at  least 
six  where  the  maximum  average  is  fifteen.  The  amount  of 
money  now  being  spent  for  annual  maintenance,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  plant,  and  the  amount  spent  annually  for  nec- 
essary repairs  make  a  grand  total  which,  if  available  for 
mothers'  pensions,  social  service  and  board  in  private  families, 
would  give  an  infinitely  greater  return  to  the  community.  It 
is  significant  that  the  bill  providing  a  means  by  which  county 
children's  homes  may  be  eliminated  was  the  idea  of  a  lay  per- 
son rather  than  of  a  professional  social  worker.  Senator  Tho- 
mas Jones  from  Meigs  County  was  the  father  of  this  bill. 
It  is  due  to  him  that  we  have  now  in  Ohio  the  "tools"  which 
make  it  possible  to  eliminate,  legally,  unnecessary  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  normal  dependent  child.  The  Hancock 
County  experiment  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  at 
least  the  rural  county  can  meet  its  dependency  problem  by 
some  other  means  than  the  institutional  cure-all  and  that  it 
is  more  economical  for  the  taxpayers  and  infinitely  better 
for  the  child  when  he  is  kept  in  an  environment  of  normal 
family  life.  MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON. 

Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Children's  Courts  in  Russia 

THE  revolution  in  Russia  radically  rejected  the  entire 
bourgeois  jursiprudence  with  its  hair-splitting  and  its 
arguments- — the  brutality  of  the  revolution  had  no  under- 
standing for  long,  fine-sounding  speeches  in  which  one  twisted 
and  turned  the  laws;  in  the  new  state  there  are  new  codes, 
new  interpretations  and  conceptions.  One  no  longer  con- 
sults a  Roman  or  Russian  code,  no  longer  fumbles  over  and 
probes  into  the  details  of  things.  Where  bourgeois  jurists 
for  decades  quietly  experiment  and  with  imposing  thorough- 
ness slowly  build  around  the  old  forms  stone  upon  stone, 
the  revolutionary  movement  accomplished  the  matter  with 
one  blow — with  one  decree.  If  the  method  proved  to  be 
impracticable  or  insufficient,  the  critics  were  not  confronted 
by  any  narrow-mindedness — anything  that  has  been  written 
can  also  be  torn  up  again.  Life  flows  more  rapidly,  more 
youthfully,  the  revolution  is  a  force  which  not  only  bends 
but  breaks. 

A  type  of  such  a  radical  change  is  the  establishment  of  the 
children's  courts  in  conformity  with  a  decree  in  March,  1920, 
whereby  such  courts  were  formed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
governments  and  districts  in  the  communistic  state.  This 
represented  a  complete  change  in  that  the  jurist's  influence 
in  judging  the  conduct  and  crimes  of  minors  has  been  with- 
drawn and  the  professional  judge  has  no  word  whatsoever 
in  the  matter. 

Three  institutions  have  to  appoint  members  of  the  body: 
The  health  department  has  to  appoint  a  physician ;  the  de- 
partment of  education,  a  teacher;  and  the  school  which  the 
defendant  attends  must  appoint  a  representative  from  its 
body.  These  three  persons  elect  the  chairman,  usually  a 
lawyer ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  versed  in  office  practice,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  office  is  turned  over  to  him.  He  chooses 
his  assistants,  is  delegated  to  procure  all  the  unavoidable 
stamps  and  the  other  requisitions,  and  an  office  is  requested 
from  the  housing  department.  The  new  court  is  formed 
within  two  or  three  hours,  receives  its  instructions  and  be- 
gins its  work  within  two  or  three  days.  The  revolutionary 
officials  must  work  quickly;  they  have  to  show  alertness  if 
they  are  not  to  bring  down  the  reproach  of  sabotage  upon 
themselves. 

Within  the  jursidiction  of  the  children's  courts  fall  all 
guilty  persons  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
irrespective  of  the  offense  and  regardless  of  the  officials  filing 
the  complaint.  Even  the  secret  police  lose  their  otherwise 
great  authority  and  have  to  relinquish  their  victim.  Acting 
from  the  standpoint  that  minors  with  their  susceptibility  to 
influences  of  every  kind  and  their  impressibility,  with  their 
lack  of  restraint  and  their  thoughtlessness,  should  not  be  im- 
prisoned with  adults,  and  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  force  a 
young  sensitive  temperament  to  undergo  the  terror  of  an  aim- 
less solitary  confinement,  the  children's  court  has  absolutely 
forbidden  the  general  arrest  of  culprits  of  this  kind  and  has 
required  the  immediate  release  of  those  already  held.  There 
is  no  temporary  arrest — the  delinquents  remain  under  the 
protection  of  their  parents  or  some  responsible  person.  In  the 
case  of  political  offenses,  the  responsibility  is  not  gaged  so 
much  according  to  old-fashioned  bourgeois  standards  as  from 
the  communist  standpoint,  but  the  secret  police  make  no  ob- 
jections unless  the  parents  are  on  the  blacklist  as  absolutely 
dangerous  counter-revolutionaries. 

If  the  court  has  been  informed  by  the  accusing  officials 
or  person  of  the  details  of  the  case,  the  delinquent  is  sum- 
moned, or  more  simply  introduced  by  some  police  officer. 
And  then  there  begins  an  unconstrained,  unceremonious  hear- 
ing of  the  case  in  which  any  one  of  the  three  members  may 
put  what  questions  he  desires  or  enter  into  direct  discussion 
with  the  delinquent — each  one  in  his  own  way  and  according 
to  his  own  lights.  It  often  happens  that  a  preliminary  re- 
ticence, an  impression  of  tension  or  anxiety  vanishes  suddenly, 
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that  the  feeling  of  being  accused  is  lost  and  the  human  being 
comes  to  the  surface.  Man  comes  in  contact  with  man,  not 
the  mere  official — the  bridge  of  confidence  is  spanned  and  the 
conversation  quickly  passes  over  to  the  subject  of  the  offense. 
The  barriers  fall  away  and  the  motives  of  the  action  come 
to  light ;  the  whole  offense  becomes  comprehensible  when  all 
the  underlying  influences  become  clear.  No  one  looks 
askance  at  the  culprit ;  there  is  nothing  which  might  inspire 
embarrassment  or  anger.  Nothing  remains  as  reminder  of 
the  offense. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  jurist,  it  might  be  considered 
as  the  lowering  of  the  legal  standards  to  thus  do  away  with 
all  ceremony,  to  omit  all  forms,  to  make  no  long  protocol, 
to  put  no  penetrating,  carefully  thought  out,  catchy  ques- 
tions, to  start  no  cross-questioning;  but  the  first  experiences 
are  encouraging  for  the  retention  of  this  method  since  only 
a  warm  sympathy  for  youth  and  not  a  cold  legal  understand- 
ing can  arise  from  it. 

That  the  sentence  will  be  only  a  mild  one  as  the  result 
of  such  a  procedure  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  instructions 
recognize  as  punishments  the  reprimanding  and  warning 
through  the  court,  placing  the  delinquent  under  the  control 
of  the  parents  or  the  police  or  the  communistic  faction;  the 
highest  punishment  is  internment  in  a  reform  school  for  min- 
ors, where  such  institutions  exist.  All  this  is  only  in  the  case 
of  a  first  offense.  When  a  complaint  is  raised  against  any 
one  for  the  third  time,  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  secret  police.  The  sentences  are, 
for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  mild,  usually  only  a  warning. 
According  to  the  new  legal  code  of  communistic  Russia,  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  pass  judgment  in  the  numerous  cases 
of  crimes  against  property. 

In  spite  of  all  revolutions,  in  spite  of  all  innovations,  in 
spite  of  all  the  recent  events,  the  strivings  and  aspirations  of  a 
Siberian  beauty  to  acquire  a  pretty  frock  or  a  ring  for  her 
ringer  are  just  as  strong  as  they  are  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  poor  sixteen-year  old  youngster  can  no  longer 
buy  the  thin,  narrow  silver  ring;  she  no  longer  has  any  hope 
that  any  one  will  give  it  to  her.  But  the  rich  daughter  of  the 
farmer,  the  neighbor,  has  several  such  rings  and  cares  nothing 
about  them  and  has  no  idea  of  the  burning  glances,  does  not 
sense  the  passionate  longing  of  her  more  unfortunate  sister. 
Finally  the  poor  girl  takes  such  a  ring  and  appropriates  an- 
other's property  with  a  great  deal  of  misgiving  but  not  much 
adroitness.  And  the  state,  which  has  done  the  same  thing  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  taken  gold  and  silver,  has  national- 
ized, socialized,  requisitioned  continually,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  the  former  owner  had  need  of  the  article, 
whether  it  was  the  last  and  only  possession  he  had,  whether 
it  was  his  sole  means  of  existence — the  state  who  now  annulled 
private  ownership  must  now  protect  such ! 

There  are  more  than  enough  adults  who  will  not  compre- 
hend the  difference  between  the  state's  property  and  private 
property — who  still  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  private 
property  but  also  demand  that  the  state  does  not  seize  every- 
thing, and  who  identify  the  state  with  its  official  functionaries 
inasmuch  as  in  the  distant  provinces  only  too  often  the  com- 
missar is  actually  the  state. 

The  youth  who  grows  up  in  this  period  of  contradiction, 
who  is  not  yet  independent  of  old  customs  and  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  kernel  of  the  new,  who  does  not  know  what  agen- 
cies or  instincts  he  dares  or  should  follow,  who  sees  the  sins 
and  crimes  of  yesterday  forgiven  or  actually  applauded  today. 
to  whom  new  rules,  new  laws,  have  been  given  which  stand 
in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  old — this  young  man  shall 
construct  a  moral  code  for  himself.  Therefore  it  is  natural 
that  only  a  warning  is  usually  given  to  the  youthful  delin- 
quent. 

Whether  these  warnings  will  help  is  questionable  but  they 
are  no  worse  than  any  kind  of  reprimand.  The  school  must 
construct  the  new  moral  code,  it  must  give  the  child  the 
proper  direction.  The  future  Russian  generation  must  be 


educated  to  the  new  teaching  through  untiring  work  of  years. 
The  schools  must  teach  the  boundary  lines  of  the  revolution- 
ary morals,  must  take  the  place  of  the  parents  and  churches 
in  the  bourgeois-capitalistic  period.  The  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  are  no  field  for  education ;  these  institutions 
at  the  most  can  be  only  the  high  schools  for  crooks  and  crim- 
inals. A  great  task  has  been  set  for  the  communistic  school 
and  the  world  has  the  right  to  hear  soon  of  the  fruits  which 
are  ripened  there.  HANS  NIEDERMAIR,  M.  D. 

Child  Welfare  Notes 

THE^New  York  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  states  John 
S.  Kennedy,  the  state  prison  commissioner,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  National  Humane  Review,  has  discovered  in- 
stances of  young  people  being  detained  in  jail.  The  most 
flagrant  case  found  by  the  commission  was  that  of  "a  boy 
said  to  be  under  seven  years  of  age,  confined  in  a  county  jail 
in  the  same  room  with  adult  male  prisoners,  who  were  'moth- 
ering* him."  The  commission  has  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  this  practice. 

Statistics  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy  show  that  the  system  of 
detaining  children  in  jail  has  declined.  For  instance,  in  1905, 
some  66  jails  reported  to  the  commission  that  children  under 
1 6  years  of  age  had  been  detained  during  the  year,  while  in 
1920  only  14  jails  reported  this  to  be  the  case.  Further,  the 
number  of  children  detained  has  shown  a  steady  decline.  In 
1905  there  were  1,218  juveniles  confined  in  county  jails  in 
New  York,  whereas  in  1920  there  were  only  121. 

The  chief  factor  in  this  change,  Mr.  Kennedy  states,  is  "the 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  committing  mag- 
istrates to  the  injustice  to  the  individual  child  and  the  danger 
to  the  state  which  may  result  from  placing  upon  a  boy  or  a 
girl  the  stigma  of  having  been  confined  in  jail."  Many  com- 
munities have  established  detention  homes  for  the  temporary 
commitment  of  juveniles.  Mr.  Kennedy  presents  the  plan 
of  handling  juvenile  delinquency  in  New  York  city  as  an 
approach  to  the  ideal  method.  He  says: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  city  children's  courts 
law,  children  charged  with  juvenile  delinquency  may  be  paroled 
in  custody  of  the  parents  and  except  in  cases  where  the  child 
is  held  on  a  charge  amounting  to  a  felony  the  child  may  be 
discharged  on  the  recommendation  of  the  probation  officer  with- 
out the  child  ever  appearing  in  court. 

THE  California  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  is  one  of  the 
few  state  departments  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  study  the 
child.  The  California  bureau  was  established  by  the  legis- 
lature "to  carry  on  research  into  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  delinquency  and  mental  deficiency*  and  "to  inquire  into 
social,  educational  and  psychological  problems  relating  there- 
to, and  for  that  purpose  may  make  such  investigations  and 
inquiries  as  may  be  deemed  advantageous."  It  has  facilities 
for  providing  practical  experience  to  prospective  social  work- 
ers in  investigating  social,  educational,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems. Major  courses  are  given  by  the  bureau  to  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  and  universities.  Each  student  must  pre- 
sent credentials  to  show  that  his  major  work  has  covered  the 
fundamentals  of  the  subject  most  nearly  related  to  the  de- 
sired course.  No  tuition  is  charged.  A  limited  number  of 
scholarships  may  be  granted  to  especially  qualified  students. 

IN  JULY  of  last  year  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  for  pre-school- 
age  children  was  established  at  the  Mount  Zion  Dispensary 
in  San  Francisco  by  Lillion  J.  Martin.  Every  child  on  leav- 
ing the  medical  clinic  of  the  dispensary  is  referred  to  the  men- 
tal hygiene  clinic.  An  abbreviated  intelligence  test  is  given  to 
ascertain  the  child's  mental  age  and  the  character  of  his  men- 
tal ability.  He  is  also  observed  to  discover  any  physical  pe- 
culiarities that  have  psychical  significance.  If  he  can  talk 
he  is  tested  for  speech  defects.  "An  investigation  is  also  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  favorably  placed  as  regards 
emotional  control,  independence  of  action,  and  development 
of  character." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  BUSINESS 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntrec.     Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     176 

pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Rowntree,  known  for  his  studies  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  the  land  system,  rural  labor,  etc.,  for  the  first 
time  presents  the  results  of  his  own  experience  as  director  of  an 
industrial  concern  employing  some  seven  thousand  people.  It  is 
a  record  of  which  any  labor  manager  or  social  organizer  might 
well  be  proud,  a  record  of  thirty  years  of  painstaking  experi- 
mentation and  innovation  in  small  and  seemingly  trivial  as  well 
as  in  big  things — usually  after  patient  investigation— and  of 
achievement  not  only  in  maintaining  industrial  peace,  which  after 
all  should  go  without  saying,  but  in  progressive  humanization 
of  the  whole  plant.  Moreover,  he  has  accomplished  nothing 
that  is  peculiar  to  his  industry  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  and  the  main  value  of  the  book  before  us  is 
that  it  makes  the  results  of  his  experience  available,  and  use- 
fully available,  to  all  employers. 

The  author  sets  before  us  an  object  lesson  of  decent  and  so- 
cially desirable  factory  organization — not  as  an  ideal  but  rather 
as  a  sample  of  the  best  that  is  possible  under  present  circum- 
stances, taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  economic  but  also 
the  equally  important  psychological  factors  in  the  situation. 
Many  of  the  details  are  not  new;  in  fact  some  of  the  things 
attempted  are  done  better  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  human  en- 
terprises of  the  concern  seem  too  unadventurous,  too  cautious 
to  bring  a  maximum  of  results.  But  it  is  the  effort  as  a  whole 
that  counts;  and  this  has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  surpassed. 

The  book  addresses  itself  to  employers  and  quite  frankly 
takes  into  account  the  shortcomings  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  reckon— their  own  and  those  of  labor.  It  is  optimistic  be- 
cause the  author  is  a  practical  realist.  A  social  theorist  could 
play  havoc  with  the  whole  thing  by  attacking,  and  successfully 
demolishing,  the  fundamental  principles  on  'which  it  is  based. 
For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  system  under  which  a  few 
thousand  men  and  women  spend  their  working  life  in  accumu- 
lating property  for  private  individuals — however  pleasant  the 
process  for  all  concerned — cannot  have  permanence  in  a  real 
democracy.  Mr.  Rowntree,  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  avoids 
a  discussion  .of  such  fundamentals  and  so  sometimes  fails  to 
carry  complete  conviction.  But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
message  has  been  received  everywhere  during  his  present  visit 
to  America  shows  that  his  particular  contribution  is  very  much 
needed  today.  B.  L. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  PARISHES 

By  Edward  F.  Garesche.     S.  J.  Benziger  Brothers.     340  pp. 
Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.95. 

THE  TOWN  PARSON 

By  the  Rev.  Peter  Green.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    242  pp. 

Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.35. 
These  two  volumes  are  illuminating  not  only  to  those  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  to  whom  they  are 
respectively  addressed,  but  also  to  those  who  look  from  without 
upon  their  parish  work,  often  with  more  prejudiced  criticism 
than  informed  intelligence.  Each  of  these  writers  takes  his 
readers  right  along  with  priest  and  lay  worker  in  the  spirit  and 
detailed  routine  of  each  parish.  Both  are  more  parochial  and 
personal  in  the  aims  and  methods  they  present  than  either  social 
or  municipal  in  the  larger  sense  of  these  terms.  The  Anglican 
'parson"  is  always  the  parson  of  his  parish,  rather  than  the 
leader  of  a  religious  body  in  the  spiritual  ministry  to  the  whole 
town.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  never  loses  consciousness  of 
being  "the  cure  of  souls,"  responsible  for  parish  organizations 
which  are  primarily  and  supremely  if  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  single  aim.  Insistent  and  persistent  are  the  efforts  of  both 
to  lay  hard  upon  the  conscience  and  heart  of  each  cleric  and  lay- 
worker  the  "burden  of  the  soul." 

Personal  religious  work  for  the  individual  man,  woman  and 
child  is  enjoined  as  the  first  and  last  duty  to  which  the  church 
and  its  ministry  are  obligated,  and  to  which  organizations  are 
secondary  and  tributary,  but  never  substitutes.  Less  stress  is 
laid  upon  any  kind  or  type  of  organization  by  the  Anglican  pro- 


fessor of  pastoral  theology.  More  suggestion  is  given  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  sodality  toward  meeting  the  increasing  need  and 
demand  for  Catholic  social  action.  While  the  Anglican  parson 
takes  his  readers  over  the  rounds  of  his  parish  calls  and  into 
his  personal  dealings  with  individuals  of  all  ages,  classes  and 
conditions,  the  administrator  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  leads 
the  way  to  direct  the  organization  and  adaption  of  sodalities 
to  every  specialized  class — in  schools,  occupations  and  other 
social  groupings.  Specialized  effort  is  suggested  to  them  to 
help  housekeepers,  parents,  neighbors,  children  and  youth,  trav- 
elers, immigrants  and  many  others,  whose  special  needs  appeal 
for  the  guidance,  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  the  church. 
Neither  author  gives  token  of  sensing  the  larger  demands  upon 
the  church  for  community  and  social  service,  which  are  now 
stressed  by  the  industrial  and  political  unrest  of  our  war-torn 
age,  but  both  are  loyal  to  the  character-building  which  gives 
stability  to  all  times.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


WASTE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of 
the  Federated  Engineering  Societies.  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies.  409  pp.  Price,  $4.00;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY,  $4.30. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Indus- 
try appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  as  president  of  The  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies,  to  study  into  the  restrictions 
and  wastes  in  industry.  It  represents  the  combined  effort  of 
about  eighty  engineers  and  their  associates  through  whose  ser- 
vices investigations  have  been  made  in  the  building  trades,  men's 
ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  printing,  metal  trades  and 
textile  manufacturing. 
THE  NEW  POLICIES  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  N.  Lenin,  N.  Bukharin,  S.  J.  Rutgers.     Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.     127  pp.     Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
MADELINE  MCDOWELL  BRECKINRIDGE 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
275  PP-    Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
THE  LIFE  OF  METCHNIKOFF 

By  Olga  Metchnikoff.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  297  pp.  Price, 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.20. 

DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM 

By  Charles  Moore.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Vol.   I,  260  pp. 

Vol.  II,  238  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $20.00;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY,  $21.00. 
FULL  UP  AND  FED  UP 

By    Whiting    Williams.     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     324    pp. 

Illustrated.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 
A  CLERGYMAN'S  SON  AND  DAUGHTER 

By  William  J.  Robinson.    Critic  &  Guide  Co.     170  pp.    Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
SCIENCE  OF  LEGAL  METHOD 

Various  authors.     Macmillan  Co.     593  pp.     Price,  $5.00;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.30. 
MODERN  FRENCH  LEGAL  PHILOSOPHY 

By  Alfred   Fouillee.     Macmillan  Co.     578  pp.     Price,  $5.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.30. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW 

By   Josef    Kohler.      Macmillan    Co.     390   pp.      Price,   $4.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $4.25. 

COMPARATIVE  LEGAL  PHILOSOPHY 

By  Luigi  Miraglia.  Macmillan  Co.  793  pp.  Price,  $6.00; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $6.30. 

THE   FORMAL  BASES  OF  LAW 

By   Giorgio   del   Vecchio.      Macmillan   Co.     412   pp.      Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $5.30. 
THE  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  Samuel  Colcord.     Boni  &  Liveright.    194  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By   Edward    Channing.      Macmillan   Co.     Vol.   V,   623    pp. 

Price,  $3.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY,  $3.50. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

at  Book  Stores 

Survey  Graphic,  the  monthly  magazine 
issue  of  The  Survey,  may  now  be  purchased 
by  the  copy  or  by  the  year  at  leading  book- 
stores and  newsstands  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Be  sure  to  get  an  extra  copy  of  the  Irish 
number,  out  November  26.  "It  is  the  news 
beat  of  the  year,"  iays  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  Chairman  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Conditions  in  Ireland.  In  it  are 
articles  on  Irish  reconstruction — the  first  to 
appear  in  this  country— by  Ireland's  biggest 
statesmen. 

Survey  Graphic  can  be  purchased  by  the 
copy  or  by  the  year  at  the  following  special 
Survey  Graphic  agencies: 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Miller's  Book  Store 

Auburn,   New   York 

Zepp's 

Berkeley,   California 
gather  Gate  Book  Shop 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
The  Studio  Book  Shop 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Inc. 

Brookline,    Massachusetts 
W.  D.   Paine 

Buffalo,  New  York 
Otto  Ulbrlch  Co. 

Cambridge,   Mass. 
Amee  Bros. 

Cedar  Rapids.   Iowa 
Hanson-Holden  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 
The  Book  Shelf 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Richard        Lankbuff       and 
other      leading      bookstores 
and  newsstands 

Columbus,  Georgia 
The  White  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
McClelland  Bros.  Book  Store 

Dayton,  Ohio 
The  Pettibone-McLean  Co. 

Detroit,   Michigan 
Macauley  Bros. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Brte  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Gary,  Indiana 

Tribe  of   "K",   Inc. 

Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 
A.  E.  Brown 

Indianapolis,    Indiana 
W.  K.  Stewart  Company 

Joliet.   Illinois 

Joliet  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

Kingston,    New  York 
Forsyth  &  Davis,  Inc. 


Lynchburg,  Virginia 
J.  P.  Bell  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Book  Section.  Powers 
Mercantile  Co. 

Muskegon,    Michigan 
Kuizenga  &  Whipple 

Newport,   Rhode   Island 
William  P.  Clarke  Co. 

New  York  City,  New  Yo-k 
At    all    leading    bookstores 
and  newsstands 

Oakland,  California 
Smith  Bros. 

Oconto,  Wisconsin 
S.  W.  Ford  Drug  Co. 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 
George  W.  Jacobs  Co. 
John  Wanamaker 

Port   Huron,   Michigan 
David  MacTaggart  Co. 

Richmond,    Virginia 
L.  P.  Levy  Co. 

Rome,    New   York 

Sturtevant-Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 

Savannah,   Georgia 

Connor  Book   Store 

Shreveport,   Louisiana 
Hirsch  &  Leman  Co. 

Sioux  City,   Iowa 

The  Book  &  Gift  Shop 

Springfield,    Illinois 

Coe  Brothers 

Tacoma,   Washington 
P.  K.  Pirret  &  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Traver's  Book  Store 

Wllkes   Barre,   Pennsylvania 
Deemer  &  Company 

Williamsport,    Pennsylvania 
John  A.  Wilhelm 

Wilmington,    Delaware 
Greenwood  Book  Shop 


DEBATE 


Debate :  Permanent  Progress  lor  the  Human  Race  is  Impossible 

Clarence  Darrow      Scott  Nearing 


affirmative 


negative 


Manhattan  Opera  House,  Sunday,  NOT.  27,  2:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  7Sc,  50c— On  sale  at  Rand  School,  7  E.  15th  St. 

Mail   orders  filled  in  order  of  receipt 

Stuyvesant  3094 


How  Much  Shall  I  Give? 

By  LILIAN  BRANDT 
With  an  introductory  note  by  FRANK  A.  FETTER 

"Will   undoubtedly   be   regarded    as   a   classic   essay  on   the 
theme  of  benevolent  giving." 

Send   $2.00   to 
THE  FRONTIER  PRESS,   100  West  21  Street,  New  York 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  thing]  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  rtad.  4J_  Ask  about  my  yatm  of 
ipecifaaitni,  which  ( i )  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRISH,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


" — Europe 
and  the  Orient" 

CLOSE  your  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  yourself 
sailing  down  the  blue  Mediterranean,  while  here 
in  the  States  everything  is  frozen  and  in  the  grip  of 
winter.  At  the  time  when  the  folks  at  home  are  walk- 
ing about  in  snow  and  slush,  think  of  yourself  in  a 
comfortable  steamer-chair  on  the  deck  of  the  great 
liner  "The  Empress  of  France,"  watching  the  beauti- 
ful shores  of  the  Orient  come  up  out  of  the  sea ;  and 
under  the  brilliant  sun  visiting  Algiers,  Venice,  Rome, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo  and  other  Egyptian  cities,  Monte  Carlo, 
Paris  and  the  French  battlefields,  London,  Liver- 
pool, etc. 

Does  it  not  sound  wonderfully  attractive? 

Cannot  you  plan  to  join  our  party  of  Survey  read- 
ers sailing  from  New  York  on  February  nth  and 
steaming  direct  for  the  Canary  Islands,  our  first  stop  ? 

Read  the  full  announcement  on  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue,  and  if  at  all  interested  in  becoming  one  of 
us  on  this  seventy-four  day  trip,  write 

Clark's  Cruise 

care  The  Survey 
112  E.  19  Street  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  The  SURVEY  when  viriting  to  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

For   Christmas   gifts 
Absolutely    Pure 

GEORGE    PORTER 
Highland   Farm,  Alstead,   New   Hampshire 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


MSS.  WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY,  teacher  for  high  school 
in  mining  town.  $125  per  month,  comfortable 
living,  interesting  position.  Ruth  Walker, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sec'y,  Eccles,  West  Va. 


HEBREW  Orphans  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  wants  a  girls'  supervisor.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  to  Superintendent,  I2th 
Street  and  Green  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
ttating  experience,  salary  demanded,  etc. 


COUNCILLORS,  experienced,  highest  class 
southern  camp,  July-September.  Full  parti- 
culars age,  education,  experience,  special 

qualifications.    4042  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ray  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  the  Jewish 
Home  for  Babies  of  Pittsburgh.  Young  man, 
preferably  married,  with  some  experience  in 
child  caring  work.  Must  have  good  personal- 
ity, excellent  education,  and  must  be  able 
to  understand  spoken  Yiddish.  Attractive 
salary  to  right  party.  Address  communica- 
tion with  details  of  experience,  training  and 
references  to  Mrs.  I.  Granovitz,  2335  Centre 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Experiencd  woman,  executive 
secretary  and  case  worker,  by  family  agency. 
Small  city.  4043  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies— public   and    private   schools,   col- 
leges   and    universities — all    over    the    coun- 
try.   Walter  Agnew,   1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  u  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  WOMAN  of  forty-seven,  ex- 
perienced, and  with  executive  ability,  desires 
superintendency  of  institution  for  adults, 
children,  or  boys  only.  4044  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  experienced  in  buying  and 
general  management,  desires  posiion  as 
superintendent — matron  small  institution,  or 
housekeeper  large  institution,  school  or  hotel. 
References.  M.  J.  King,  164  Strathmore 
Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  twenty-seven  (Jewish), 
with  literary  inclination  and  good  training 
in  English,  will  undertake  any  work — private 
or  otherwise — wherein  a  definite  command 
of  the  language  in  its  written  application  is 
the  prerequisite;  correspondence  work  re- 
quiring forcefulness,  precision  and  definite- 
ness — else  copy  writing  or  copy-holding — 
especially  preferred.  Salary  secondary  ob- 
ject. Have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of 
Hungarian.  Available  forthwith.  M.  Shoen- 
field,  272  Scott  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT— MATRON 

POSITION  desired  by  woman,  with  large 
practical  experience,  as  superintendent  of 
children,  managing  housekeeper  or  any 
managing  position.  4002  SURVEY. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want  accurate   news   and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you    are    interested    in    any    of   the    subjects    discussed    in    this 
SURVET  "follows  up." 

and    industrial 
issue  —  for    the 

The  Suivrr.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

11-19-21 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  »re 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


e  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
<cial  articles-  Papers.  speech- 
PS.  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AnTHot'i 
RESEARCH  BDSBAD,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


" 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a   100-pp.  ill.  handbook  —  it's  FRKE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


BOOK  -BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  i  and  October  8,  i92i.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current   publications 


Please   mention    The   SURVET   vihen   writing    to    advertisers. 


New    and    improved    binders 
are     ready.      Simple,     loose- 
leaf,  easy  to  handle.     Put  in 
each   issue   as   received.     At 
the  end  of  the  volume  in  sir 
months,  we  supply  an  index 
free.      The    26    issues    of    a 
SURVEY  volume  make   an   il- 
lustrated reference  book  use- 
ful for  years.     SURVEY  bind- 
SURVEY     «s  $2.00  postpaid  in  the  U. 
======     S.     Send  order  and  check  to 

The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  SOUTHERN 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  Statements  to  President  Hard- 
ing by  the  Operators  Association  of  Williamson 
Field  and  Logan  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Statement  of  Harry  Olmsted  to  United  States 
Senate  Investigating  Committee.  Statement  of 
Operators  Association  of  Williamson  Field  to 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 
Copy  of  Bill  Borderland  Coal  Corporation  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.  Harry 
Olmsted,  Chairman,  Labor  Committee,  William- 
son Field,  W.  Va. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 519  W.  69  St..  Chicago. 

COAL  WAR  IN  BRITAIN.  A  study  of  working-class 
organization — by  Herbert  Tracey,  of  the  British 
Labor  Party — 25c.  liureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  NEBRASKA  WINNEBAGO. 
A  scientific  Social  Study  on  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 60  pages.  Maps,  charts,  illustrations.  Dr. 
Margaret  W.  Koenig.  Published  by  State  His- 
torical Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Sent  post- 
paid for  53  cents. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 

COMMITTEE  on  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES.  By 
Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons,  Frank 
M.  Leavitt.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave..  Chicago.  Price  20  cents. 

SURVEY  OP  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION IN  AND  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
R.  Harper.  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION'  LITF.RATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AND  THS  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 

How  To  MEEI  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts 
and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The 
SURVEY.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid. 

PKAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line  per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Cbr  American  Journal  at  JCitrniuu  show*  tlu 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hauoital  Serial  Srriiirr;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
pubkaned  under  ;bc  auspices  ot  the  RospitftJ 
Social  Service  Association  of  Wew  York  City 
!•(•-,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

{Rental  Hagienr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pu»- 
liihed  by  tte  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Public  Hiulib  DCiiroc:  monthly;  dues  $3.00  amd 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nur«ing.  370  Serenth  ATC.,  New  York. 


*£*f 


TH  I  S    WEEK'S 


Seventh  Anniversary  Number 
^the  largest  in  its  history  J? 

Roads  to  Peace 

A  HAND-BOOK  to  the 
\Vashington  Conference 


Herbert  Croly 
John  Dewey 
Bruce  Bliven 
Stark  \oung 


Sisley  Huddleston 
George  Glasgow 
Edwin  D.  Dickinson 
Manley  O.  Hudson 


At  a!!  news-stands  l5  cents 
Or  by  subscription  at  $  5  a  ,Xear 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCE  OFFER 

Mail  this  notice  today  to  TheNew  Republic, 
421  West  21^  Street,  NewVbrkCJtyAvM  your 
name  and  address  and  check  for  $  Q.7Q  for 
the  new,  completely  revised  one-vo/ume  edition 
of  THE  OUTLINE  oFHisTORY,^xH.G.\^lls, 
and  a  year  each  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


8l-— ""I   i -..— ii— *«•  i_i-.*«- 1 


.  v'VWv'' 


CALENDAR   OF  CONFERENCES 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE.     Toronto,   Canada.     Dec.   27-31.     Bur- 
ton    E.     Livingston,     Smithsonian     Institution, 
Washington. 
ANTI- SALOON    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA.     Washington. 

Dec.   6-8.     E.   J.    Moore,    Westerville,   Ohio. 
CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS,   ILLINOIS    STATE   OF; 
PUBLIC   WELFARE   CONFERENCE,   ILLINOIS   STATE. 
Peoria.   111.     Dec.   4-6.     Col.   F.   D.   Whipp,    Ca- 
pitol Bldg.,  Springfield,  111. 

ECONOMIC     ASSOCIATION,     AMERICAN.     Pittsburgh, 
Pa.     Dec.  27-30.     Prof.  Ray  B.  Westerfield,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F*RM     BUREVU    FEDERATION,    AMERICAN.     Atlanta, 

Ga.     Nov.  22-25.     C.  W.  Coverdale,  Chicago. 
GOVERNOBS'  CONFERENCE.     Charleston,  S.  C.     Dec. 

5.     Miles  C.   Riley,   Madison,   Wis. 
HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION,    AMERICAN.      St.    Louis. 
Dec.     28-30.       John    S.     Bassett,     Northampton, 
Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY,    LEAGUE    FOR.    (Formerly 

Intercollegiate    Socialist    Society).      New    York. 

Dec.    26.      Miss    Jessica    Smith,    Room    931,    70 

Fifth,  Ave.,   New   York. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AS.-OCIATION,  AMERICAN.    Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.     Dec.  27-29.     Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis. 
PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  AND  COOPE«ATING  Om- 

GANIZATIONS.      Chicago.      Nov.    19-21.      Carl    D. 

Thompson,   127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
REFORM   ASSOCIATION,   NATIONAL.     Pittsburgh,   P«- 

Dec.    4-6.     John    C.    Nicholas,    406    Publication. 

Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
SANITARY    ASSOCIATION,   NEW    JERSEY.      Lakewood, 

N.  J.     Dec.  9-10.     Dr.  Edward  Guion,  19  South 

Virginia  Ave.,  Atlantic  City. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.    27-30.      E.    W.    Burgess,    58   St.    and    Ellis 

Ave.,  Chicago. 
STATISTICAL   ASSOCIATION,   AMERICAN.      Pittsburgh, 

Pa.       Dec.     27-29.      Robert    E.    Chaddock,     Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York. 
TAYLOR    SOCIETY.      New   York.      Dec.    1-3.      H.    S. 

Person,  29  West  39  St.,  New  York. 
TUBERCULOSIS    LEAGUE.    NEW    JERSEY.      Lakewood, 

N.    J.     Dec.    9.      Ernest    D.    Easton,    Room    307, 

45   Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION,    NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FO«. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     Jan.  5-7.     Clotilde  Ware,   140 

West  42   St.,    New   York. 


IRRESISTIBLE ! 

A  CONGENIAL  PARTY  OF  SURVEY  READERS 

FOR 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  EUROPE  AND  ORIENT  CRUISE  No.  2  of  74  days. 

FIRST  CLASS  $600  AND  UP    (according  to  size  and  location  of 

stateroom)   from  New  York  to  New  York,  sailing  Feb.  11,  1922. 

MORE  DAYS,  MORE  COUNTRIES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRUISE. 

ROUND  TRIP  ON  THE  QUEENLY  QUADRUPLE  SCREW  EXPRESS  S.  S., 

"EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE,"— 18,481  Gross  Tons.     Representing  the 

highest  standard  of  Trans- Atlantic  service  throughout. 


A  SURPASSING 

ITINERARY 

OF  THRILLING 

INTEREST 

Las  Palmas  (Ca- 
nary Islands),  Ma- 
deira, Lisbon  (Ma- 
drid, Toledo,  Cor- 
dova), Cadiz,  Sev- 
ille, ( Granada  and 
the  Alhambra),  Gib- 
raltar, (  Tangier  ),  Al- 
giers, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  (Venice,  Florence, 
Rome),  Naples,  Pompeii ( Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi), 
Athens,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  Caifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  (  Damas- 
cus, Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Jericho,  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desert  of  Sinai),  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Heliopolis,  (Memphis,  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan,  and  the  Great  Dam, 
First  Cataract,  Second  Cataract,  Khartoum), 
Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Havre,  (Paris  and  French 
Battlefields,  London),  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, and  New  York — a  positively  intoxicating 
program 


20  IMPERIAL 
SUITES  and  Cham- 
bres  de  Luxe  with 
private  baths. 
TWO  GREAT 
PROMENADE 
DECKS,  partly 
glass-enclosed,  de- 
voted to  sumptu- 
ous Public  Rooms. 
MANY  DOUBLE 
AND  SINGLE 
ROOMS  with  beds, 
windows. 

GYMNASIUM,  ELEVATOR,  and  latest  safety 
devices. 

INSPIRING     SERVICES     AND     LECTURES, 
Travel  Club  meetings,   Concerts,   Entertainments, 
Deck  Sports  and  Contests,  and  delightful  social  life. 
UNEXCELLED  CUISINE  of  the  highest  Cana- 
dian-Pacific Standard. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM— Orchestra  of  Selected 
Musicians  at  Lunches  and  Dinners. 

Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Landings. 
Staff  of  Trained  Directors  for  Shore  Trips;  two 
Lady  Chaperons;  Physician,  Nurses  and  Ship 
Hospital.  • 


SIXTEEN  ANNUAL  CLARK  CRUISES  on  such  steamers  as  the  Rotterdam,  Celtic,  Arabic, 
Laconia,  etc.,  insure  perfected  and  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Several  passengers  booked  on  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  are  taking  their  eighth  cruise  with  us, 
and  many  are  taking  their  sixth  and  seventh. 

Seventy-four   days,    $600   and   up,    including  the  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  carriage  drives, 
guides,   hotels,   first-class  railroads,   fees,    etc.      Everything  first-class. 

OUR  PARTY  is  being  organized  by  D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Trav- 
eler," and  Managing  Director  of  Clark's  Cruises. 

WRITE  AN<D  MAKE  RESERVATIONS  AT  ONCE. 
NOTE — Many  applied  too  late  for  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  cruise,  sailing  Feb.  4th,  1922, 


as  the  ship  was  booked  up  in  eight  weeks. 
EARLY  CHOICE  OF  STATEROOM. 


DON'T  DELAY,  BUT  GET 


Write  for  100-page  Illustrated  Book  and  Ship  Diagram.     Sent  free  postpaid. 
Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  Survey,    1125  East    19th  St.,  New  York 
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Worthwhile  fiction  published  by  Boni  &  Liveright,  Tilden  Bldg.,  W.  40th  St., 
New  York  City.     Each  book  is  $2.00*;  postage  10  cents  extra. 


GOLD  SHOD 

By  NEWTON  FUESSLE 

"The  most  interesting  novel  since  Dreiser's  'The 
Genius.'  " 

"Certainly  a  book  one  cannot  forget  in  a  hurry 
.  .  .  a  man's  size  novel." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"A  book  of  books."— AT.  Y.  Herald. 

"Mr.  Fuessle  has  clear  vision,  large  experience  and 
the  power  of  accurate  and  telling  reflection." — The 
Nation. 

"Mr.  Fuessle  must  be  reckoned  with  in  making  up 
any  list  of  the  outstanding  novelists  of  this  genera- 
tion."— Boston  Herald. 


GHITZA 


By  KONRAD  BERCOVICI 


Nine  irresistible  romances  of  gypsy  blood  which  make 
a  unified  whole.  We  unqualifiedly  agree  with  the  Syra- 
cuse Post  Standard  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  short 
stories  of  the  year,  with  Edw.  J.  O'Brien  that  "Ghitza" 
and  "Fanutza"'  are  the  best  stories  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  add  that  "Ghitza"  is  a  veritable  triumph  for  Ameri- 
can letters. 


B.  B.  C.  JONES 


QUIET  INTERIOR 

By  E.  B.  C.  JONES 

A  publisher's  superlatives  are  regarded  with  more  than  the  usual  number  of  grains  of  salt.  Though 
published  at  the  same  time  as  DANGEROUS  AGES,  the  most  successful  book  we  have  ever 
issued,  QUIET  INTERIOR,  so  far,  has  sold  hardly  one-tenth  as  well.  Yet,  with  no  disloyalty  to  Rose  Macaulay, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  novelists,  we  consider  QUIET  INTERIOR  a  more  exquisite  work  of  art.  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jones,  writing  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  says:  "Not  since  Hergesheimer's  'The  Lay  Anthony'  has  a  first  novel 
so  appealed  to  us,  and  with  the  sense  of  a  real  discovery  which  that  book  gave  us,  and  the  sense  which  our  first  reading 
of  Couperus  gave  us,  we  can  alone  compare  the  thrill  of  the  discovery  of  'Quiet  Interior'."  The  Dial,  a  journal  of 
true  critical  worth,  says:  "Among  first  novels  it  is  easily  the  most  distinguished  of  many  seasons."  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  speaking  of  the  author,  says:  "She  is  as  meticulous  as  the  Arnold  Bennett  of  twelve  years  ago,  as  discerning 
as  the  Frank  Swinnerton  of  five  years  ago,  and  as  sparkling  as  Rose  Macaulay."  If  space  permitted,  we  could 
introduce  evidence  that  might  induce  you  to  dispense  with  the  salt  entirely.  We  are  so  eager  to  have  you  read 
QUIET  INTERIOR  that  we  agree  to  refund  its  purchase  price  if  you  can  honestly  say  it  is  misrepresented  by  this 
advertisement. 


KUTNAR: 
SON  OF  PIC 

By  GEORGE  LANGFORD 

(With  22  full-page  illustrations) 

Too  few  good  books  are  available  for  boys  of  from 
8  to  13.  This  second  volume  of  the  Long  Ages  Ago 
Series  heads  the  N.  Y.  Times  list  of  decidedly  entertain- 
ing books  of  adventures  in  strange  lands,  and,  says  The 
Times,  "as  a  book  that  will  teach  the  boy  what  life  was 
before  history  began,  it  is  invaluable." 

*Kutnar  is  only  $1.75  a  copy. 


DANGEROUS 
AGES 

By  ROSE  MACAULAY, 
author  of  "Potterism" 

Considered  by  practically  all  the  leading  critics  as 
finer,  more  deeply  conceived  and  even  more  entertain- 
ing than  "Potterism.''  Seventh  Edition.  One  of  the 
three  best  sellers  at  six  leading  New  York  bookstores. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


OUR  ASPIRATIONS  AND  OUR  ABSOLUTES 

"Primitive  men,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "were  so 
afraid  of  the  world  in  which  they  found  themselves,  that 
they  built  around  themselves  practically  impregnable 
strongholds  of  custom  and  habit — their  'folkways' — from 
which  their  descendants  have  been  struggling  to  escape 
ever  since.  The  aspirations  of  men  are  endlessly  in 
conflict  with  the  remnants  of  those  ancient  absolute 
attitudes  and  organizations  of  our  world."  Have  these 
statements  any  bearing  upon  our  present  national  and 
international  situations? 

IThe  Absolute  Standard  in  Action  and  Belief. 
»  What  is  the  foundation  for  the  practically  universal  demand  for 
absolute  and  final  standards  of  belief  and  conduct?  Do  men  use  these 
absolute  standards?  Where  are  they  applied?  In  individual  conduct? 
By  groups?  By  communities?  By  nations?  Do  individuals,  groups, 
nations  apply  such  standards  to  themselves?  Do  they  accept  the 
application  of  such  standards  by  others  to  themselves?  Is  there  any 
escape  from  the  application  of  such  standards?  Is  the  move  toward 
disarmament  such  an  attempt? 

O  Our  Aspirations  as  Objectives  of  Conduct 
^*  »  Have  individual  or  group  aspirations  any  ultimate  rights  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live?  Have  such  aspirations  any  real  existence,  or 
are  they  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of"?  Does  "self-determina- 
tion" belong  with  our  absolutes  or  with  our  aspirations?  Does  "self- 
determination"  work  out  in  actual  practice?  Could  a  world  be  run  on 
the  basis  of  "fulfilling  our  aspirations"?  Have  aspirations  any  rightful 
place  in  a  world  of  stern  political  and  economic  "realities"?  Or  must 
they  keep  to  the  country-places,  lurk  in  the  shadowy  byways,  hunt 
with  the  simple-minded  far  from  the  noise  of  cities?  Have  the  ultimate 
bounds  of  human  organization  been  determined?  May  no  race,  group 
orindividual  dare  to  think  of  going  beyond  those  bounds?  Must  beauty, 
poetry,  love,  hope,  humanity  respect  those  established  bounds?  And 
if  any  individual,  group  or  people  should  escape  those  absolute  standards, 
what  would  its  fate  be? 

Can  Our  Absolutes  and  Our  Aspirations  Ever  Meet? 

Multitudes  will  die  for  standards  they  do  not  understand,  but 
which  they  vaguely  feel  to  be  necessary; other  multitudes  will  die  for  aspir- 
ations whose  ultimate  bearings  no  one  can  fully  foresee.  Is  there  any 
room  in  the  world  for  understanding,  or  accommodation,  or  compro- 
mise? "No  one  ever  died  for  a  compromise."  Are  accommodations 
between  opposites  ever  necessary?  When  an  individual,  group  or 
people  with  aspirations  wins  freedom  to  express  and  realize  those  aspir- 
ations, do  standards  of  any  sort  begin  to  operate?  Are  those  standards 
real  or  are  they  imposed  from  without?  Can  aspirations  dispense  with 
all  standards  of  action  or  belief?  Can  absolute  standards  destroy  all 
aspirations  toward  better  conditions?  Are  both  aspirations  and  stand- 
ards real  elements  in  individual,  group  and  national  experience?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

References: 

All  articles  in  this  issue. 
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William  G.  Sumner,  Folkways.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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TRAINING  COURSES 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year : — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric   and   General   Medical    Social    Serv- 
ice training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

in  addition  to  its  regular  courses  in  Family 
Welfare  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Work 
in  Hospitals,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  the  new  work  for  visiting  teach- 
ers, will  offer,  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
current  year,  a  special  course  in  the  psychology 
and  organization  of  SOCIAL  WORK  FOR 
GROUPS  AND  COMMUNITIES. 

For    full   information   about   any   of    these 
courses,  address  THE  REGISTRAR. 

» 

339  South  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  second  semester  begins  Feb.  3,   1922 

Courses  will  be  offered  in 

Family  Case  Work  Hospital  Social  Work 

Child  Welfare  Community  Organization 

Psychiatry  Social  Research 

Industry  Criminology 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Director 
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\A/HAT  would  the  Irish 
v  v  do  with  Ireland?  What 
dreams  are  they  dreaming  for 
it — their  seers  and  their  build- 
ers, their  new  men  and  their 
young  women,  their  poets, 
their  artists,  their  coopera- 
tors  and  their  labor  leaders, 
their  statesmen? 

Would  the  Irish  merely  re- 
frame  their  scheme  of  national 
life  on  a  pattern  that  might 
have  fitted  Cromwell's  time  or 
the  days  of  Seventy-six,  when 
the  American  colonies  broke 
away;  or  may  we  forecast  a 
new  Ireland,  Celtic  to  the 
core  but  instinct  with  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  an  Irish  common- 
wealth as  boldly  experimental 
as  the  political  republic  in 
Washington's  time? 

These  questions  Savel  Zi- 
mand  asked  in  Ireland  last 
August  as  special  representa- 
tive of  The  SURVEY.  They 
struck  fire  and  the  tinder  of 
answers  blazed  out  in  the  series 
of  remarkable  articles,  antici- 
patory, prophetic,  which  ap- 
pear in  this  special  number. 

During  the  Great  War  peo- 
ple for  the  most  part  were  con- 
tent to  "get  on  with  it,"  ignor- 
ing everything  we  have  talked 
about  since  the  armistice.  Just 
so  have  wer,  been  absorbed  by 
the  conflict  between  British 
authority  and  Irish  revolt,  have 
thought  in  terms  of  independ- 
ence or  divided  states,  do- 
minion rule  or  what-not,  for- 
getting that  these  things  are 
but  a  means  toward  tomor- 
row's Ireland. 

On  the  opposite  page  Mr. 
Zimand  tells  of  the  men  and 
women  who,  when  he  knocked 
at  every  door  of  traditional 
Ireland,  asked  him  in  to  break 
with  them  the  bread  of  Irish 
hopes. 
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INTERESTINGLY  enough, 
*  Mr.  Zimand  is  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Roumania,  and  is  now 
an  American  citizen.  By  pro- 
fession an  economist,  and  by 
talent  a  student  of  peoples, 
since  his  university  work  in 
France  and  Germany  he  has 
traveled  through  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  is  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search of  New  York.  His  serv- 
ices were  his  gift  to  Survey 
Associates — one  of  the  most 
generous  of  the  year. 

Padraic  Colum,  though  for 
seven  years  resident  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  every  re- 
spect Irish — "in  many  ways 
the  most  Irish  of  poets,"  writes 
A.  E.  to  us.  He  is  known  for 
his  translations  of  the  Gaelic, 
his  criticisms,  his  verse,  and  for 
the  volumes  in  which  he  has 
made  the  ancient  heroes  ac- 
cessible to  the  youths  of  today. 
Mr.  Colum  himself  introduces 
the  various  artists  whose  work 
is  reproduced. 

Francis  Hackett,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  Republic 
and  writer  of  the  engaging 
book  reviews  which  have  won 
for  that  magazine  much  of  its 
devoted  following,  is  an  Irish- 
man who  has  lived  in  this 
country  for  over  twenty  years. 
He  has  given  one  of  the  fairest 
interpretations  of  the  Irish 
problem  to  America  in  his  book 
on  "Ireland:  A  Study  in 
Nationalism." 

The  initial  letters  which 
appear  in  this  issue  were  the 
work,  we  are  told,  of  an  Irish 
monk  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
They  are  taken  from  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript,  a  copy  of  the 
homilies  of  St.  Augustine, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
owner,  E.  Byrne  Hackett,  of 
the  Brick  Row  Shop,  Inc. 


What  Would  the  Irish  Do  With  Ireland? 


THOSE  WHO  GAVE  ANSWEK 


COMING  to  Dublin,  I  went  to  the  top  floor  of 
Flunkett  House,  into  a  room  adorned  with 
mystical  paintings,  where  young  and  old, 
democrats  and  aristocrats,  farmers  and  lit- 
erary people,  poets  and  dramatists,  mystics 
and  realists,  diplomats  and  journalists,  from 
inner  and  outer  Ireland  come  sooner  or  later 
to  take  counsel  of  A.  E.  (George  W.  Russell). 

I  found  him  at  luncheon  with  his  secretary,  Susan 
Mitchell,  said  to  be  the  wittiest  woman  in  Dublin.  A.E. 
looks  as  Bakunin  must  have  looked — a  gentle,  chivalrous 
figure  with  a  heart  shining  like  the  sun.  He  carries  the 
ancient  spiritual  heroism  of  the  race — strange  and  charged 
with  dreams  like  Ireland.  And  when  he  talks,  what  flashes 
of  wisdom  and  wit!  What  a  pity  there  is  not  a  Boswell 
to  record  A.E.'s  talk! 

Born  in  Lurgan  in  the  County  Armagh  in  1867,  he  came 
to  Dublin  when  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age  and  has 
lived  there  ever  since.  He  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Dublin 
School  of  Art  and  entered  a  drapery  house  as  accountant 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Later,  in  1897,  he  toured  the 
country  with  his  gospel:  cooperation.  In  1905  he  became 
editor  of  that  unique  weekly,  the  Irish  Homestead. 

During  my  stay  in  Ireland,  A.  E.  was  of  help  to  me  at 
every  step  and  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  contributors  to  this 
issue  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  responded  so  generously. 
*        *        * 

TO  find  out  about  the  political  aspirations  of  young 
Ireland,  I  went  to  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  to  see  Erskine 
Childers,  English  by  birth  and  now  an  ardent  Sinn  Feiner. 
He  came  out  from  his  room,  pale  and  worn  by  the  last 
few  years  of  overwork,  looking  like  a  French  revolutionist 
of  Robespierre's  army.  He  is  of  the  sacrificial  type.  A 
logical  mind  with  training  in  constitutional  questions. 


IN  turning  away  from  the  political  to  the  cultural  devel- 
opments, I  sought  out  James  Stephens.  I  found  him  sit- 
ting in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Dublin  National  Gallery. 
A  little  man  with  striking  head,  he  looks  like  an  elf.  Had 
he  been  born  in  Bagdad  instead  of  in  Ireland  he  would  prob- 
ably be  found  sitting  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  telling  stories. 
He  has  the  genius  of  the  story-teller.  His  Mary,  Mary 
has  brought  more  understanding  to  the  world  about  the 
Irish  question  than  tons  of  propaganda  literature. 

*  *        * 

WHEN  I  asked  Professor  R.  M.  Henry  to  write  an 
article  for  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  he  was  spending  his  vacation 
in  Scotland,  but  he  wired  that  he  would  do  it.  R.  M.  Henry, 
of  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  education.  In  his  Evolution  of  Sinn  Fein  he  re- 
veals a  sense  of  accuracy  rare  among  writers  of  contemporary 
history. 

His  brother  is  the  painter,  Paul  Henry,  who,  together  with 
his  wife,  has  expressed  in  color  the  life  that  underlies  the 
Irish  question.  Mrs.  Henry  said  to  me  in  Dublin,  "Please 
say  a  word  for  Irish  art."  In  their  illustrations  in  this  issue 
they  have  said  this  word  more  eloquently  than  I  can. 

*  *        » 

SIR  Edward  Coey  Bigger  I  met  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Ireland.  He  is  the  medical  commissioner 
of  the  country,  crown  representative  for  Ireland  on  the 
General  Medical  Council,  member  of  the  Vice-Regal  Com- 
mission on  Poor  Law  Reform  (1903-1906),  and  the  author 
of  a  valuable  report  for  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust 
on  the  Physical  Welfare  of  Mothers  and  Children. 


THE  people  of  Ulster  regard  those  of  Southern  Ireland 
as  cloud-chasers.  The  rebuilding  of  a  country  needs  the 
practical  man.  I  wanted  to  know  how  young  Ireland  will 
face  her  numerous  economic  problems.  This  brought  me  to 
Lionel  Smith-Gordon.  Economic  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience have  made  Lionel  Smith-Gordon  the  realist  that  he 
is.  He  sizes  up  the  facts  and  sees  how  much  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  without  endangering  the  ideal.  He  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Sinn  Fein  bank. 

*  *        * 

IN  Belfast  I  met  that  most  delightful  of  manufacturers, 
who  has  published  a  few  volumes  of  poetry  under  the  name 
of  Richard  Rowley.  He  loves  Belfast  as  Carl  Sandburg 
loves  Chicago.  I  asked  Mr.  Rowley  how  the  Ulster  ques- 
tion arose,  and  what  were  the  main  points  in  dispute. 

*  *        * 

SIR  Horace  Plunkett  was  just  recovering  from  pneumonia 
when  I  saw  him  at  his  estate  in  Foxrock,  near  Dublin.  Sir 
Horace's  connections  and  views  were  originally  great  handi- 
caps to  his  work.  He  was  a  Protestant,  a  Unionist,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  large  landlords.  He  was  born  to 
wealth,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  but  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  degree  that  few  reformers  of  any  country  can  claim. 
Cooperation  in  Ireland  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  creation. 

*  *        * 

THE  minister  of  labor  of  the  Dail  Cabinet  is  Countess 
Constance  de  Markievicz.  I  met  her  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Dail  Eireann.  It  was  a  dramatic  occasion  when  the 
leaders  came  out  to  celebrate  the  act  of  independence  before 
the  world.  When  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Dail  was 
called  each  one  of  the  deputies  came  forward  to  sign  his 
name  and  the  public  applauded  its  heroes.  The  Countess  is 
the  most  picturesque  figure  among  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  and 
most  popular  with  the  crowds.  After  the  Dail  meeting  the 
people  were  after  her,  shaking  her  hands,  patting  her  on  the 
back,  kissing  her.  The  flower  girls  wanted  a  penny  for  Irish 
heather,  others  desired  her  signature  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
great  occasion.  As  we  gradually  made  our  way  out  I  could 
still  hear  from  the  distance,  "May  the  Holy  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  intercede  for  you  in  the  hour  of  need.  May  Jesus 

Christ  have  mercy — " 

*  *        * 

THE  next  day  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Sheehy  Skeffington,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  women's  rights,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Irish  Women's  party.  Mr.  Skeffington  was  shot  during 
the  uprising  of  1916. 

*  *        * 

THIS  issue  would  have  been  incomplete  without  a  state- 
ment about  the  White  Cross.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the 
White  Cross  is  James  G.  Douglas.  He  manages  to  carry  on 
his  private  business  and  also  to  handle  the  finances  of  the 
White  Cross,  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Republican 
army.  Of  all  the  people  known  to  me  who  rush  from  place 
to  place  and  manage  to  be  in  two  places  at  a  time,  he  is  the 
only  one  who  actually  accomplishes  things.  His  is  the  con- 
structive mind.  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  Quaker,  a  pacifist  and  a 
good  Irishman.  He  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States  this  fall. 

*  *        * 

BEFORE  leaving  Dublin  I  visited  at  the  home  of  Jack 
Yeats.  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  foremost  national  painter  of  his 
country  and  knows  Ireland  perhaps  better  than  any  other  liv- 
ing Irish  artist.  In  discussing  the  present  Irish  situation 
Mrs.  Yeats  remarked  to  me,  "A  nation  which  has  given 
so  much  to  the  world  as  Ireland  has  certainly  deserved 
freedom."  To  this  Jack  Yeats,  that  shy  and  brave  man, 
replied,  "The  point  is  not  that  we  deserve  freedom.  We 
want  freedom.  That  is  enough."  SAVEL  ZIMAND. 
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•MALLARANNY" 


By  Grace  Henry 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  Ireland  packed  into  this  picture.    Ostensibly  it  is  just  an  impulsive  bit  of  painting 
with  a  note  of  unusual  color  for  its  pretext;    but  somehow  it  explains  why  there  is  an  Irish  question. 


Reproduced   from  the  June,   1919,   number  of  Colour    (London), 
from  which  the  caption  also  is  reprinted 
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Irish  Anticipations 


By  A.  E. 


HAVE  been  asked  to  attempt  a  forecast 
of  the  future  evolution  of  Irish  society,  and 
this  I  must  do  while  our  immediate  future 
is  uncertain,  when  my  vision  of  the  future 
can  be  likened  only  to  that  of  an  artist  who 
tries  to  depict  a  coast  from  a  boat  on  a 
tossing  sea.  Now  he  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  and  the  next  instant  he  is  in  the  hol- 
low and  there  is  nothing  before  him  but 
wild  water.  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  but  speculate 
on  the  outcome  of  national  character  which  changes 
but  little  through  all  fluctuations  of  circumstance,  and 
anticipate  the  survival  of  movements  which  have 
been  growing  to  power  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  is  in  human  nature  in  every  country,  when  move- 
ments are  opposed  or  suffer  because  of  interference 
by  an  alien  power,  that  devotion  to  those  movements 
becomes  deeper  among  the  people  who  fostered  them. 
There  are  four  great  currents  of  energy  and  thought 
in  Ireland,  all  of  which  have  encountered  great  oppo- 
sition. The  first,  which  is  political,  is  directed  to 
secure  Irish  liberty.  The  second  is  intellectual  and 
its  object  is  to  create  an  Irish  culture  based  on  the 
great  Gaelic  tradition,  uniting  this  with  modern 
thought.  The  third  is  economic  and  its  energies  are 
directed  to  building  up  a  social  order  in  Ireland  dem- 
ocratic and  cooperative  in  character.  The  fourth  of 
these  currents  animates  the  proletarians  in  Ireland 
who  have  been  adopting  the  methods  of  organization 
and  social  ideals  which  are  becoming  common  prop- 
erty among  the  workers  in  all  modern  communities. 
The  political  movement  has  been  opposed  by  war- 
fare. The  Gaelic  organization  was  suppressed.  The 
cooperative  movement  had  many  of  its  premises 
wrecked,  burned,  looted  or  closed  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  crown.  Labor,  interested  more  or  less 
in  all  these  movements,  has  shared  in  the  perils  and 
feelings  engendered  by  the  hostilities  in  addition  to 
the  opposition  all  labor  movements  have  to  encoun- 


ter from  the  vested  interests.  The  counter  currents 
need  not  be  considered  here  as  they  are  negative  and 
not  creative.  It  is  from  creative  impulses  we  divine 
the  future. 

Let  us  assume  that  nationalism  has  triumphed  in 
the  political  sphere  and  a  settlement  been  made. 
What  forces  are  most  likely  to  be  dominant?  I  think 
it  is  certain  an  Irish  government  will  foster  a  knowl- 
edge of  Gaelic,  that  it  will  be  taught  in  every  Irish 
school  and  the  next  generation  be  bilingual.  I  do  not 
think  English  will  ever  be  superseded.  Economic, 
cultural  and  political  reasons  will  make  compulsory 
the  knowledge  of  a  language  spoken  by  so  many 
great  nations  on  so  many  continents.  But  I  feel 
assured,  whether  or  not  a  modern  literature  in  Gae- 
lic be  created,  the  characterless  culture  imposed  on 
young  Ireland  in  the  national  schools  will  be  super- 
seded, that  the  Irish  people  in  a  generation  or  two  of 
free  development  will  have  a  civilization  as  distinct 
in  character  as  the  Japanese. 

The  Gaelic  tradition,  an  almost  untapped  fountain 
of  beauty,  will  affect  poetry,  drama,  romance,  music, 
painting  and  the  arts  applied  to  industry,  so  that  we 
may  expect  houses,  their  furniture,  carpets,  decora- 
tion, pottery  and  ornament  gradually  to  take  on  a 
national  character  evolved  from  a  study  of  ancient 
Irish  ornament.  I  also  expect  that  the  complete 
triumph  of  nationalism  will  generate  its  own  anti- 
toxin, and  great  numbers  of  young  men  will  begin  to 
ransack  world  literature  and  science  for  truth,  and 
bring  the  aged  and  the  new  thought  of  the  world  into 
Ireland,  not  to  submerge  the  Gaelic  culture  but  to 
enrich  it  and  graft  onto  it  those  fundamental  and 
universal  ideas  without  which  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
nation  would  be  barren  and  its  culture  and  literature 
provincial.  Men  withhold  criticism  of  their  own 
nationality  when  its  existence  is  in  peril,  but  with  its 
triumph  comes  moral  courage  to  face  defects  in  na- 
tional character.  Lack  of  moral  courage  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Irish  by  some  critics,  but  I  think  the 
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silence  they  complain  of  was  largely  caused  by  a 
sense  of  fair  play.  It  was  felt  while  Ireland  was  with 
difficulty  organizing  resistance  to  a  foreign  power  it 
was  not  right  to  weaken,  by  savage  criticism  of  lead- 
ers or  policies,  forces  already  too  feeble  for  the 
work  which  had  to  be  done.  No  people  are  more 
naturally  fitted  for  free  speech.  We  may  never 
again  come  back  to  the  devastating  frankness  of  the 
orator  in  the  ancient  Irish  parliament  who  said,  "The 
Ponsonbys  have  always  been  prostitutes,  both  per- 
sonally and  politically,  from  the  gap-toothed  hag 
now  grinning  in  the  gallery  to  the  white-livered  cur 
who  is  now  shivering  on  the  floor,"  but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  land  of  Swift,  Berkeley,  Mitchel,  Synge  and 
Bernard  Shaw  will  never  lack  aristocratic  characters 
to  offset  stagnation  which  is  the  disease  which  eats 
into  harmonious  or  too  subservient  life.  I  think  po- 
litical freedom  and  the  dissolution  of  that  tense  and 
artificial  uniformity  of  mood  and  mind  necessitated 
by  the  struggle  to  gain  it  will  allow  free  development 
for  such  aristocratic  and  independent  characters,  and 
their  growth  will  be  stimulated  by  the  increased 
familiarity  of  young  Ireland  with  its  heroic  sagas. 

That  literature  was  born  in  an  age  when  manhood 
and  its  natural  virtues,  heroism,  generosity,  truth- 
telling,  alone  were  prized,  and  that  simple  vision  of 
humanity  was  not  complicated  as  ours  is  by  consider- 
ations of  wealth,  intellect,  business  capacity,  eco- 
nomic or  political  knowledge,  by  which  we  estimate 
men,  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  inherently 
good  or  bad  but  are  only  so  because  of  the  character 
to  which  they  are  allied.  Whitman  once  lamented 
the  lack  of  heroic  literature  in  the  United  States  and 
of  heroic  images  on  which  youth  might  model  itself: 
and  it  is  true  that  a  boy  who  reads  how  Cuculain  and 
Ferdiad  paused  and  embraced  in  the  midst  of  their 
combat,  or  how  Queen  Maeve  praised  her  enemies 
before  the  battle,  or  how  Conal  Kama  bound  up  his 
arm  so  that  he  might  fight  on  equal  terms  with  his 
wounded  foemen,  is  brought  to  some  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  the  memory  must  be  a  star  on  his 
path  through  life.  Not  all  will  read  what  is  wisest 
and  noblest,  but  it  will  be  made  accessible  to  all,  and 
I  believe  there  will  be  enough  of  those  who  read  who 
will  step  forward  silently  in  their  souls  and  join  the 
heroic  procession,  and  Ireland  will  never  be  without 
noble  and  unterrified  voices  in  the  council  chambers 
of  the  nation. 

The  economic  current  is  not  concerned  with  the 
past  but  the  future.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  cast  a  new  economic 
generalization  into  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  He 
advocated  agricultural  cooperation  and  his  message 
was  so  well  received,  he  found  so  many  enthusiastic 
and  disinterested  helpers,  that  today  many  speak  of 
the  ideal  Ireland  as  a  cooperative  commonwealth. 
Already  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Irish 
farmers,  and  these  the  best,  are  united,  in  over  one 
thousand  cooperative  associations.  These  were  orig- 


inally started  for  some  one  particular  purpose,  such 
as  buttermaking,  the  purchase  of  requirements,  or 
the  sale  of  produce,  but  very  soon  these  societies  for 
special  purposes  began  to  change  their  character,  to 
enlarge  their  objects,  until  they  became  what  I  might 
call  general  purpose  societies. 

If  this  tendency  goes  on,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will,  because  it  is  economically  beneficial,  we  shall 
find  rural  Ireland  in  the  next  generation  with  end- 
less rural  communities,  each  covering  an  area  of 
about  four  or  five  miles  around  the  center  of  busi- 
ness, all  buying  together,  manufacturing  together, 
and  marketing  together,  using  their  organization  for 
social  and  educational  as  well  as  for  business  pur- 
poses. These  again  would  be  linked  up  by  national 
federations,  or  groups  of  them  would  conspire  to- 
gether for  enterprises  too  great  for  parish  associa- 
tions to  undertake.  All  this  to  some  extent  is  going 
on  now,  and  with  the  perfecting  of  this  economic 
machinery  undoubtedly  there  would  come  about 
among  all  who  were  members  the  conscious  sense  of 
identity  of  interest,  which  is  the  tie  that  knits 
nations  together,  and  which  would  be  required  to 
balance  the  disruptive  forces  which  might  be  let 
loose  if  those  aristocratic  characters  I  have  spoken 
of  were  too  numerous  and  energetic.  There  would 
be  a  solid  sense  of  unity  which  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  shaking  even  by  the  most  eloquent  voices. 

I  should  prefer  the  stability  of  national  life 
to  be  maintained  by  the  existence  of  such  balanc- 
ing forces  in  society  rather  than  by  the  artificial 
methods  of  senates  with  venerable  ancients  to  offset 
the  vehement  radicals  elected  to  more  democratic 
assemblies.  No  government  in  the  world  has  hith- 
erto trusted  the  people  it  governs.  I  am  sufficient  of 
an  anarchist  to  have  a  dread  of  the  state,  which  is 
rarely  a  fountain  of  lovable  or  desirable  life.  I 
hope,  in  Ireland,  for  some  thousands  of  self-govern- 
ing economic  communities,  minute  nations  in  fact, 
leaving  but  little  for  central  government  to  do  for 
them.  I  have  thought  long  over  the  wisdom  of 
Chinese  Laotze  who  said,  "The  reason  the  people 
are  so  difficult  to  govern  is  because  there  is  so  much 
policy,"  and  I  rather  dread  an  Irish  government, 
with  its  coming  long  overdue,  beginning  work  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  new  broom,  trying  to  justify  the 
sacrifices  made  to  obtain  power  by  attempting  in  five 
years  what  more  placid  states  would  consider  well 
achieved  in  twenty-five.  Laotze  says  again,  "The 
wise  ruler  will  let  his  people  alone  and  they  will  let 
him  alone,"  and  I  hope  the  help  the  Irish  state  will 
give  to  its  people  will  be  mainly  encouragement  for 
self-help  rather  than  the  pressing  upon  them  of  a 
spoon  neaped  high  with  good  things  manufactured 
in  the  state  laboratories  of  thought. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  foretell  the  evolution  of 
Irish  labor.  It  is  at  present  a  curious  complexity  of 
national  and  international  ideals.  It  is  as  loyal  as 
any  section  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  political  na- 
tionalism of  Sinn  Fein,  and  with  that  it  avows  accept- 
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ance  of  the  socialist  generalizations 
about  state  or  national  control  of  land 
and  industry.  If  it  presses  for  state 
socialism  in  Ireland  in  my  opinion  it 
will  pursue  an  ideal  most  hopeless  of 
attainment  in  that  country,  because  it 
could  not  secure  a  majority  for  this 
policy  either  by  political  or  revolution- 
ary methods.  There  are  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  peasant  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  men  who  would  pour  boiling 
lead  on  anybody  who  tried  to  nation- 
alize their  land,  the  land  they  had 
sweated  sixty  years  to  pay  for,  for 
which  they  went  to  prison  and  en- 
dured many  hardships  during  the  long 
agrarian  agitations.  Most  of  them 
are  workers  themselves,  employing  no 
labor  except  that  of  their  families. 
The  number  of  agricultural  proleta- 
rians who  theoretically  might  be  ex- 
pected to  support  a  policy  of  land 
nationalization  in  the  hope  they  would 
raise  their  own  status,  is  only  about 
one-third  of  the  number  of  farmers, 
and  such  proportions  in  my  opinion 
offer  no  hope  for  the  advocates  of 
this  policy. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  Irish  labor 
leaders  preface  their  proclamations 
on  this  point  in  much  the  same  mood 
of  hopeless  loyalty  to  principle  as  that 
in  which  the  surviving  supporters  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  toast  the  man 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  rightful 
occupant  of  the  British  throne,  but 
who  nevertheless  pay  taxes  to  the 
usurper.  Labor  in  Ireland  has  had 
some  very  able  and  practical  leaders. 
James  Connolly,  who  was  executed  after  the  rising  in 
Easter  Week,  1916,  had  as  clear  a  head  and  as  good 
an  intellect  as  any  labor  leader  in  Europe,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  drew  thousands  of  work- 
ers, who  otherwise  might  have  been  indifferent  to  so 
intellectual  a  writer,  to  read  Labor  in  Irish  His- 
tory and  The  Reconquest  of  Ireland.  The  effect 
of  these  books  is  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  worker 
a  longing  for  a  real  policy  other  than  interminable 
struggles  for  an  increased  wage. 

Irish  labor  also  has  been  greatly  affected  in  recent 
years  by  the  cooperative  movement,  and  cooperative 
stores  have  been  started  in  almost  every  Irish  town. 
Attention  has  also  been  drawn  here  to  the  evolution 
in  Italy  of  trade  unions  into  cooperative  productive 
associations,  and  already  attempts  which  promise  to 
be  successful  have  been  made  to  initiate  a  similar 
policy  in  Ireland.  An  Irish  clothing  society  has 
worked  successfully  for  two  years  and  has  greatly 
increased  its  trade  and  the  number  of  workers 
employed.  It  is  cooperative  and  is  controlled  by  the 
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workers.  A  cooperative  building  guild  has  just  been 
started.  It  is  in  this  direction  I  think  the  energies 
of  Irish  labor  will  turn  and  be  most  fruitfully 
expended.  All  springs  and  rivers,  however  dammed 
by  valleys  or  mountains,  find  at  last  a  channel 
through  which  they  escape.  I  feel  certain  that  Irish 
labor,  which  does  not  lack  intelligence  by  any  means, 
will  realize  that  it  can  gain  nothing  by  dashing 
against  the  agricultural  mountain  in  its  advocacy  of 
land  nationalization.  It  will  find  it  can  gradually 
win  freedom  and  self-control  of  its  own  energies  by 
an  orderly  evolution  in  society  from  the  stage  of 
trade  unionism,  selling  labor  to  capitalist  employers, 
to  the  stage  where  in  cooperative  productive  guilds 
of  builders,  clothiers,  glass  workers,  wood  workers, 
miners,  etc.,  it  will  undertake  public  and  private  con- 
tracts as  the  Italian  unions  have  done  so  successfully. 
What  has  been  done  in  this  direction  is  but  little 
so  far,  but  I  feel  sure  this  is  the  path  which  will  be 
followed,  as  it  is  dictated  alike  by  common  sense 
and  by  necessity.  The  intellect  of  labor  is  already 
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dominated  by  such  ideas  and  when  a  constructive 
policy  is  clear  in  the  mind  it  cannot  long  remain 
only  in  the  mind  and  not  be  externalized  in  society. 
"The  universe,"  says  an  old  scripture,  "was  born 
out  of  thought,"  and  when  the  thinkers  have  done 
their  part  and  the  imaginative  image  is  clear  the 
energy  will  soon  arise  to  stamp  the  image  in  life. 
The  principle  of  cooperation  is  dominant  in  the 
economic  sphere  in  Ireland,  made  so  by  the  farmers, 
and  when  a  principle  becomes  dominant  it  multiplies 
images  and  shadows  of  itself  in  men's  minds  every- 
where, and  this  principle  has  affected  and  is  bound 
to  affect  not  only  Irish  labor  but  Irish  legislators. 

There  is  at  present  a  close  political  alliance  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  leaders  of 
labor.  I  know  the  former  have  been  trying  to  think 
out  a  wise,  practical  and  benevolent  labor  policy 
in  Ireland,  and  the  best  opinion  secured  hitherto 
tends  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated.  If  Irish 
politicals  achieve  their  aims,  I  think  it  very  likely 
they  will  give  Irish  labor  unions  all  the  facilities 
given  to  Italian  workers  by  the  Italian  government 
to  undertake  public  contracts.  Irish  labor  on  its 
part  must  aim  at  incorporating  all  technical  com- 
petence in  their  unions ;  otherwise  the  policy  will  fail. 
In  fact  there  must  be  an  alliance  of  the  intellectuals 
and  labor  and  to  some  extent  this  is  already  inform- 
ally taking  place.  I  expect,  therefore,  in  the  next 
generation,  to  see  many  cooperative  labor  and  pro- 
ductive associations  in  Ireland  with  as  much  control 
over  their  industry  as  the  farmers  will  have  over 
theirs,  and  both  rural  and  urban  workers  partners 
in  great  productive  federations  and  wholesales,  man- 
ufacturing and  buying  for  both  rural  and  urban 
workers  and  by  this  partnership  preventing  feuds 
between  producers  and  consumers.  So  will  come 
about  the  predominance  of  one  economic  principle  in 
Ireland. 

So  far  I  may  speculate  on  probabilities.  I  should 
not  care  to  speculate  on  Irish  politics.  The  outcome 


of  the  present  struggle  is  too  uncertain.  I  should 
like  rather  to  advise  decentralization  and  the  giving 
of  greater  powers  to  county  councils  so  that  they 
might  in  their  sphere  have  the  character  of  Swiss 
cantons,  and  with  more  power  bring  about  a  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  human  life  than  seems  pos- 
sible where  government  is  centralized  and  bureau- 
cratic. No  doubt  at  the  beginning  there  would  be 
inefficiency,  but  experience  would  rectify  this,  and 
the  local  bodies,  forced  to  think,  would  draw  upon 
those  unfathomable  and  unplumbed  human  resources 
which  have  never  been  tapped  in  vain  when  there 
was  human  necessity.  A  highly  centralized  govern- 
ment no  doubt  at  first  would  be  more  efficient  be- 
cause at  present  there  are  enough  people  with  intel- 
lect and  capacity  to  man  a  central  government,  and 
not  enough  at  the  start  to  secure  high  efficiency  in 
thirty-two  cantons,  or  counties.  But  in  the  long  run 
I  think  decentralization  would  be  best.  I  think  of 
the  Greek  city  states,  and  little  medieval  republics, 
and  the  high  quality  of  life  evolved  in  small  com- 
munities, and  how  barren  are  vast  areas  in  great 
nation  states  where  central  cities  and  governments 
suck  up  all  that  is  best  and  there  is  intensity  of  life 
in  a  few  places  and  the  rest  is  stagnant  and  lifeless. 

This  is  only  advice  and  not  prophecy.  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  is  going  to  be  on  earth  and  none 
of  the  precious  or  tragic  secrets  it  holds  have  drifted 
out  of  eternity  into  time.  It  is  only  a  faith  with 
me  that  something  great  will  come  out  of  my  coun- 
try. I  cannot  believe  that  the  legend  of  the  Gael, 
which  began  among  the  gods,  will  die  out  in  some 
petty  peasant  republic  or  dominion  as  a  river  which 
rose  among  the  mountains  might  eddy  at  last  in 
mud  flats  and  the  sewage  of  squalid  cities.  What 
began  greatly  I  think  will  end  greatly,  and  there 
will  be  some  flare-up  of  genius  before  the  torch  of 
the  Gael  is  extinguished  and  it  becomes  like  the  torch 
once  held  by  the  Greeks  and  other  races  of  genius 
which  are  now  but  memories  in  Eternal  Mind. 


THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  EIRE  O 


From  the  Irish 
By  PADRAIC  COLUM 


Bear   the  love   of  my   heart   to   my   land    far 

away, 

And  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O , 
And  to  all  of  Eivir's  race  that  in  her  valleys 

stay, 

And  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O; 
That  land  of  mine  beloved,  where  the  brown 

thrush's  song 
Fills  hazel  glen  and  ivied  close  the  summer 

twilight  long, 

Oh,  how  woeful  swells  his  music  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  Strong, 
On  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O. 


'Tis  my  lone  soul's  long  sorrow  that  I  must  still 

be  far 

From  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O, 
Nor  watch  a  maiden  coming  as  through  the  mist 

a  star, 

On  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O; 
Oh,  the  honey  in  her  tree-tops  where  her  oak- 
woods  darkly  grow, 
And  the  freshness  of  her  cresses  where  her 

clear  well-waters  flow, 

And  the  lushness  of  her  meadows  where  her  soft- 
eyed  cattle  low, 
On  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O. 


Government  under  the 
Dail  Eireann 


By  ERSKINE  CH1LDERS 


OT  with  any  certainty  is  it  easy  to  fore- 
cast the  political  development  of  the  free 
Ireland  whose  birth  we  hope  soon  to  see. 
It  is  not  easy  because  the  servitude  of 
Ireland,  maintained  for  so  many  cen- 
turies by  methods  fraught  with  such  ter- 
rible consequences — wars,  confiscations,  religious 
prosecutions,  economic  catastrophes,  vast  emigra- 
tions— has  so  starved,  distorted  and  retarded  the 
natural  and  healthy  growth  of  a  Gaelic  civilization 
and  overlaid  it  with  so  deep  and  tenacious  a  growth 
of  foreign  ideas  and  institutions  that  we  hardly  know 
ourselves  in  what  directions  our  free  instincts  will 
assert  themselves. 

We  shall  have  to  "find  ourselves,"  and  a  critical 
world  must  give  us  time.  It  is  not  as  if  there  had 
been  a  peaceful  and  orderly  evolution  toward  polit- 
ical liberty  during  which  native  ideas  could  find  grad- 
ual realization  and,  at  the  moment  of  full  liberty, 
come  to  full  fruition.  The  Legislative  Union  with 
England,  now  in  existence  for  120  years,  had  the 
contrary  effect.  By  depriving  us  of  our  parliament — 
foreign  colonist  parliament  as  it  was,  composed  of  a 
corrupt  and  exclusive  Protestant  clique,  the  descen- 
dants of  our  own  English  conquerors — it  neverthe- 
less deprived  us  of  the  only  Irish  organ  of  govern- 
ment which  we  possessed  and  through  which  we 
might  with  better  fortune  have  achieved  a  national 
emancipation. 

The  brains  and  energies  of  these  men,  ill  as  they 
replaced  the  brains  and  energies  of  our  own  expatri- 
ated leaders  since  the  terrible  wars  and  confiscations 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  were  at  any  rate  more 
useful  than  hurtful  to  Ireland.  But  the  union  of 
1800  left  Ireland  without  any  native  organ  through 
which  the  national  will  could  express  itself  even  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  appalling  economic  disasters 
such  as  the  famine  of  1846,  much  less  for  realizing 
native  political  ideas.  We  were  driven  back  into 
perpetual  agitation — the  worst  soil  for  orderly  de- 
velopment— agitation  by  violence  at  home,  and  by 
rhetoric  and  intrigue  in  a  foreign  parliament  in  Lon- 
don. Much,  no  doubt,  was  eventually  accomplished 
after  infinite  suffering  and  misery  by  these  methods — 
land  reform,  church  reform,  local  govern- 
ment reform — but  every  social  reform  bore 
on  the  face  of  it  the  English  stamp — "made 
in  England" — and  many  vital  social  reforms 
have  never  been  made  at  all.  Attempts  at 
political  reform  bore  the  same  stamp — 
home  rule  bills,  drafted  by  Englishmen  upon 
English  models  to  suit  English  notions  and 


prejudices,  and  bristling  with  safeguards  for  Eng- 
lish interests.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  a 
single  original  Irish  idea  is  to  be  found  in  this  array 
of  still-born  bills  and  repealed  and  inoperative  acts. 
The  Irish  convention  of  1917,  though  it  appar- 
ently had  a  fairly  free  hand  for  framing  an  Irish  con- 
stitution, was  in  reality  fettered  by  the  condition  that 
the  constitution  must  be  "within  the  empire"  and 
must,  therefore,  conform  to  certain  models. 

We  are,  furthermore,  by  temperament  a  conserva- 
tive nation,  like  all  nations  whose  chief  business  is 
agriculture  and  whose  land  is  for  the  most  part  in 
the  hands  of  a  vast  number  of  small  proprietors,  or 
prospective  proprietors,  as  under  the  recent  land 
purchase  schemes.  Though  we  have  hated  and  re- 
sisted anglicization,  paradoxically,  we  tend,  by  sheer 
conservatism,  to  uphold  the  fait  accompli  and  sus- 
pect revolutionary  schemes.  Naturally  enough  the 
counter  current  toward  revolutionary  change  comes 
mainly  from  a  vigorous  labor  movement. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  We  are  deeply 
conscious  of  our  own  individuality  and  of  the  urgent 
call  to  express  it  in  our  own  way  unaided  and  un- 
obstructed. 

How  far  can  we  see  into  the  future?  One  great 
problem,  unsolved  as  I  write,  meets  us  at  the  outset 
and  governs  numerous  other  problems.  Is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  nation  to  be  unitary,  or  federal,  or 
quasi-federal?  The  question  would  never  arise — 
for  we  are  instinctively  and  traditionally  a  nation  of 
the  unitary  type — but  for  the  Ulster  difficulty.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  an  accommodation  with  the 
North  will  necessitate  giving  a  local  autonomy  to  an 
area  in  Northeast  Ulster,  with  a  legislature  having 
powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  British  Par- 
tition Act.  This  will  involve  a  quasi-federal  organi- 
zation with  an  all-Ireland  central  parliament  at  the 
summit.  But  I  think  the  nation  will  be  on  the  whole 
averse  to  a  logically  perfect  system  of  this  kind,  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  and  extending  even  to  fur- 
ther subdivisions  of  Ireland.  There  are  advocates 
for  a  wide  distribution  of  powers  among  several 
subordinate  provinces,  but  the  advocates  for  centrali- 
zation are,  I  think,  in  the  ascendant.  We 
should  regard  the  quasi-federal  policy  as  a 
temporary  expedient  and  trust  that  before 
long  the  arguments  for  complete  unity  would 
triumph  on  their  merits.  It  is  useless,  oni 
the  other  hand,  to  ignore  the  friction  and  in- 
convenience inherent  in  any  imperfect  sys- 
tem. 
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Forecasts  as  to  the  ultimate  de- 
cision are  hardly  possible,  because 
the  decision,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must 
depend  so  largely  on  political  ex- 
igencies and  so  little  on  political 
science.  Yet  the  decision  is  vital 
and  the  doubt  about  it  reacts  on  all 
other  forecasts.  All  one  can  do  in 
discussing  these  is  to  assume  at  any  rate  an  under- 
lying complete  unity  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  national  polity. 

A  republic  or  a  monarchy?  Nat- 
urally, I  believe,  the  Irish  would 
favor  monarchy,  but  circumstances 
render  monarchy  impossible.  The 
battle  for  freedom  has  been  fought 
under  republican  colors  and  a  re- 
public, if  an  absolute  freedom  of 
choice  is  to  be  respected,  we  must 
remain. 

We  may  anticipate  no  marked 
departure,  for  a  considerable  time 
at  any  rate,  from  the  main  frame- 
work of  parliamentary  and  elec- 
toral institutions  as  they  exist,  with 
infinite  minor  variations,  in  the 
British  Empire.  Bail  Eireann  has 
been  elected  on  this  system  and 
Dail  Eireann  has  won  the  national 
loyalty  and  affection.  We  shall 
maintain  a  wide  suffrage,  including 
women,  proportional  representa- 
tion, two  chambers  of  parliament, 
the  upper  one  less  democratic  than 
the  lower,  but  probably  excluding 
peers  and  including  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  economic  and  cultural 
interests,  while  shorn  of  power  to 
obstruct  the  lower  house  perma- 
nently. We  shall  probably  adopt 
the  system  known  as  "responsible 
government" — with  an  executive 
directly  dependent  on  parliament, 
not  independent  of  it,  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
temper  the  rigidity  of  the  party  system  and  to  better 
the  quality  of  legislation  by  using  and  improving 
upon  the  model  of  the  existing  Irish  department  of 
agriculture,  in  order  to  establish  for  this  and  other 
departments  advisory  committees  or  councils  of  ex- 
perts, chosen  by  indirect  election  with  power  to  criti- 
cize estimates  and  schemes  and  pro- 
pose legislative  schemes  on  their 
own  account. 

The  whole  departmental  organi- 
zation, it  is  certain,  will  be  over- 
hauled from  top  to  bottom.  At 
present  it  is  a  chaos  of  unrelated 
boards  and  offices  and  persons, 


which  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  if 
Europe  were  interested  in  the  matter.  Dail  Eireann's 
present  ministry  of  home  affairs  would  absorb  and 
coordinate  many  of  these,  and  the  ministry  of  land 
and  agriculture  would  absorb  many  more.  The  other 
principal  ministries  would  follow  normal  lines.  A 
labor  department  would,  of  course,  be  included,  as  at 
present. 

The  all-powerful  weapon  of  finance,  for  the  first 


The  Torch- Bearers 

By  HANNA  SHEEHY  SKEFFINGTON 

QUAL  citizenship  with  men  was  given  women  by  the  Irish 
Republic  when  it  was  proclaimed  on  April  24,  1916 — the 
first  instance  of  any  republic's  doing  so,  for  France  and 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  regarded  only  men  as 
having  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  France  still  takes  this  view. 

The  Irish  state  in  this  was  making  no  break  with  tradition, 
for  from  pre-Christian  times  in  Ireland  women  enjoyed  a  fuller 
freedom  than  they  do  in  even  the  most  advanced  countries  today, 
and  they  were  admitted  to  all  professions.  In  ancient  Ireland 
women  reigned  as  queens  in  their  own  right;  they  were  warriors, 
priests,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors.  As  the  future  lies  in  the  lap 
of  the  past,  so  in  the  Ireland  of  the  future  woman  will  readily  re- 
gain any  rights  once  given  her.  Today,  five  women  hold  seats  in 
Dail  Eireann  and  two  in  the  Belfast  local  parliament.  Under  Sinn 
Fein  women  are  judges  and  are  represented  on  all  the  public  bodies 
elected  by  the  republic — city  and  county  councils,  rural  district 
and  borough  councils  as  well  as  on  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  addi- 
tion they  are  on  the  senate  and  governing  bodies  of  the  universities. 
We  have  a  woman  cabinet  minister  representing  labor  and  women 
play  a  large  part  in  directing  various  departments  of  public  work. 

All  these  advantages  will  need  further  consolidation  when  the 
new  order  of  things  is  firmly  established,  for  on  women  will  fall  a 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  building  up  the  new  free  state. 
Outside  of  the  political  sphere,  women  will  need  equality,  economic- 
ally and  socially,  for  though  many  barriers  have_been^removed, 
many  still  remain. 

The  women  of  Ireland  have  been  peculiarly  the  guardians  of  the 
soul  of  Ireland  and  the  torch-bearers  in  each  generation  to  pass  on 
her  spiritual  light  undimmed  through  ages  of  oppression  and  misrule. 
It  will  be  for  women's  hands  free  and  unshackled^to  build  upjxir 
new  state  and  to  make  it  truly  progressive. 


time  in  Irish  hands,  will  undoubtedly  be  used,  on  the 
one  hand  to  secure  economy  in  the  wasteful  adminis- 
trative chaos  that  no'w  exists,  and  on  the  other  to  plan 
with  deliberate  forethought  the  building  up  of  the 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  country,  hitherto 
under  the  overpowering  influence  of  England,  on 
healthy,  independent  lines.  A  very  large  surplus  of 
revenue  will  be  at  once  available,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
hausting drain  to  England  in  the  shape  of  "tribute" 
ceases,  while  millions  could  be  saved  on  the  blunted 
police  service  now  used  for  our  own  coercion,  but 
reckoned  as  an  "Irish"  service  in  the  treasury  ac- 
counts. 

The  control  of  customs  will,  I  think,  be  used  judi- 
ciously, and  with  the  most  jealous  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  textile  and  shipbuilding  manufactures 
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of  the  North,  which  rely  largely  on  the  free  import 
of  certain  raw  materials  to  give  a  measure  of  tariff 
protection  which  will  enable  new  and  young  manu- 
facturing industries,  for  example  those  ancillary  to 
agriculture,  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  the  industry  of 
agriculture  itself  to  become  more  stable  and  self-sup- 
porting than  it  is  now.  At  present  it  is  at  the  crude 
and  uneconomic  stage  of  exporting  live  stock,  to- 
gether with  butter  and  bacon. 


An  Underground  Ministry  of  Labor 

By  CONSTANCE  DE  MARKIEVICZ 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  other  ministries,  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  came  into  being  when  the   Irish  Republic  began 
to   function,   subsequent  to  the   general  election   of   1918 
and  after  our  release  from  prison  in  1919.     Our  chief  stock 
in  trade  was  hope  and  determination.     We  had  little  money  and 
not  much  experience.     Our  first  effort  was  to  supplant  conferences 
and    arbitration  courts   held   under   the  auspices  of  the'JBritish 
Ministry  of  Labor. 

In  July  I  was  arrested  and  spent  four  months  in  Cork  Jail. 
On  the  expiration  of  my  sentence  I  found  my  substitute,  Alderman 
Tom  Kelly,  had  induced  the  Dublin  Bead  Works  to  submit  to  our 
arbitration  a  dispute  that  had  threatened  to  shut  down  permanently 
a  Dublin  industry.  About  this  time  some  farm  disputes  were  suc- 
cessfully brought  to  an  end  by  our  intervention.  I  suppose  that 
the  enemy  were  becoming  a  little  anxious  about  our  activities, 
for  they  suddenly  swooped  down  on  us.  The  house  was  raided. 

Thereafter  times  got  very  hot.  We  all  got  death  notices,  but 
work  came  along.  In  June,  1920,  I  decided  to  open  an  office  in 
conjunction  with  the  minister  of  fisheries.  Our  first  triumph  was 
the  case  of  the  Clonmel  Brewery.  The  men  had  been  on  strike  for 
six  months  and  the  British  Ministry  of  Labor  had  failed  to  secure 
a  settlement.  They  appealed  to  us,  with  an  outcome  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

When  I  was  released  last  July  after  nine  months'  further  im- 
prisonment, I  found  that  our  office,  under  two  substitute  ministers, 
had  weathered  the  storms  and  survived.  Many  were  the  alarms 
and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  my  gallant  staff,  but  through  all 
the  fighting  and  searching,  the  office  had  not  been  discovered. 

Today  nearly  all  labor,  farm,  and  industry  disputes  are  referred 
to  us  for  settlement,  and  we  are  automatically  called  upon  to  decide 
questions  of  remuneration  by  public  boards  and  their  employes. 


Finance  will  probably  be  used  also  to  foster  an 
Irish  merchant  marine,  now  hardly  existent,  to  fur- 
ther scientific  industrial  education,  temperance,  and 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  labor. 

Education  will  be  endowed  with  far  greater  funds, 
reformed,  and  made  Irish,  as  well  as  rationally  effi- 
cient. At  present  it  is  English  and  thoroughly  bad. 
As  far  as  possible  the  teaching  of  the  Irish  language 
will  be  made  compulsory;  Irish  history,  instead  of 
being  boycotted,  will  be  given  first  place  and  a  patri- 
otic national  outlook  inculcated  in  every  department 
of  knowledge.  This  would  not  exclude  the  larger 
outlook  or  limit  the  range  of  knowledge.  It  would 
certainly  involve  the  encouragement  of  an  admiration 
of  English  culture.  But  it  would  release  children 


from  the  curse  of  being  taught  to 
imitate  and  admire  mechanically 
what  is  foreign  to  them,  thus  dry- 
ing up  the  springs  of  their  own 
original  genius.  A  nation  of  mim- 
ics is  not  worth  a  cent. 

Public  health  and  poor  law  will 
be  a  great  field  of  reform.  The 
whole  rotten  fabric  of  the  Poor  Law,  slavishly  copied 
a  century  ago  from  a  bad  English 
model,  will  be  swept  away.  Neces- 
sitous people  will,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  assisted  in  their  homes  in- 
stead of  in  huge  prison-like  bar- 
racks. The  separate  Poor  Law 
authorities  will  probably  be  abol- 
ished and  the  county  made  the  sole 
authority  in  these  and  other  matters 
concerning  local  government. 

The  main  fabric  of  British  law, 
common  and  statutory,  will  be 
adopted  provisionally  at  the  first, 
subject  to  amendments  already 
made  by  the  Dail,  and  the  common 
law — or  most  of  it — retained,  but 
the  system  of  courts  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  wholly  reorganized, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  judi- 
cial system  actually  established 
under  the  existing  republic  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  with  locally 
elected  instead  of  centrally  nomi- 
nated magistrates  for  minor  busi- 
ness, and  with  a  vast  simplification 
and  acceleration  of  procedure,  and 
an  elimination  of  an  infinity  of  red 
tape. 

Defense  expenditure  will  not  be 
large.  An  aggressive  policy  would 
be  impossible  for  us,  even  if  we  had 
a  leaning  to  it,  and,  thank  God,  we 
have  none.  Nor  could  we  possibly 
create  a  defense  which  would  safe- 
guard us  against  great  naval 
powers  like  England,  if  they  seriously  attacked  us. 
We  should  not  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  armaments 
designed  to  meet  such  attacks.  Like  all  small  na- 
tions, we  should  have  to  rely  mainly  on  the  guaran- 
tees afforded  by  international  morality  for  our  safety 
and  should  be  content,  for  the  rest,  with  a  modest 
army  and  an  air  force,  a  small  naval  establishment 
purely  for  coast  defense  and  fishery  and  revenue  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  certain  that  it  will  be  a  car- 
dinal feature  of  national  policy  to 
guard  and  forward  the  interests  of 
labor.  Labor  has  taken  a  loyal  part 
in  the  national  movement  and  one 
of  the  signatories  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  1916  was 
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the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary  labor  leaders, 
James  Connolly.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  no  controversy.  There  will  be  a  strong  con- 
troversy, for  labor  and  capital  exist  here  in  separate 
camps,  as  in  all  countries.  But  common  action  and 
common  interests  and  common  ideals  have  brought 
about  relations  which  are  more  friendly  and  more 
disposed  for  united  action  than  in  most  countries.  It 
will  be  felt  to  be  vital  that  the  standard  of  living 
should  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  height,  and  the 
fullest  consideration  be  given  to  the  other  claims  of 
labor.  One  field  for  development  will  be  that  of  co- 
operation. 

It  is  here  that  we  touch  upon  the  great  land  ques- 
tion of  the  future.  There  will  be  great  battles  over 
it,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  prophesy 
the  result.  But  much  has  been  done  by  Republican 
effort,  even  during  the  present  struggle,  to  solve  the 
greatest  of  all  the  questions  in  our  national  economy. 
The  main  problem  is  how  to  settle  a  numer- 
ous and  thriving  population  upon  the  vast 
areas  of  untilled  grazing  land — "ranches" 
as  they  are  called — and  so  to  put  a  check 


upon  the  emigration  which  continually  drains  our 
country  of  its  strongest  young  men  and  women. 
One  method  adopted  during  the  last  two  years  is 
to  give  financial  aid  by  loans  to  groups  of  land- 
less men  or  even  laborers,  organized  in  coopera- 
tive societies,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  estates  and 
paying  off  the  loans  by  instalments.  Regular  state 
aid  would  enormously  assist  this  policy  of  land  set- 
tlement, and  the  principle  of  cooperation  would,  it 
is  hoped,  be  carried  further  and  further  into  the 
social  life  of  the  settlers. 

There  will  be  a  school  which  will  go  even  further 
and  endeavor  to  modify  the  principle  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land  by  enforcing  the  control  of  the 
state.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue  of  this 
controversy,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  laws  at  any 
rate  will  be  passed  to  insure,  whether  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  that  the  land  is  used  and  made  fruitful  to 

its  fullest  extent. 

This  is  only  a  brief  survey  of  possible 

developments.      I    can   claim   no    authority 

for  it  other  than  my  own. 


Ulster's  Position 


By  "RICHARD   ROWLEY' 


-LSTERMEN  have  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  their  detractors;  they 
have  suffered  little  less  by  reason  of 
their  innate  taciturnity.  Attacked 
on  all  sides  as  obstinate  and  unrea- 
soning persons  they  have  been  only 
too  prone  to  shrug  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  go  silently  about  their  proper  busi- 
ness. In  their  native  pride  of  spirit  they  have  been 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  role  of  the  misunderstood, 
and,  with  an  inbred  distrust  of  verbal  protestations, 
have  been  willing  to  leave  their  justification  in  the 
hands  of  future  historians.  Perhaps  this  proud  in- 
difference to  general  opinion  is  a  good  thing,  but 
even  it  be  so,  it  has  caused  much  doubting  in  the 
hearts  of  Ulster's  friends.  This  is  an  age  of  propa- 
ganda, and  the  strong  silent  man  has  probably  more 
need  of  a  publicity  agent  than  his  more  voluble 
brother. 

Yet  the  Ulster  position  is  essentially  a  logical  one. 
It  Is  one  which  should  appeal  particularly  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  determina- 
tion to  let  politics  and  politicians  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  what  the  average  inhabitant  of 
Ulster  considers  the  serious  business  of  life.  The 
southern  Irishman  is  by  nature  a  keen  politician  and 
a  born  intriguer.  He  loves  the  mechanics  of  the 
game,  and  shows  himself  wonderfully  apt  in  learn- 
ing the  intricacies  of  its  rather  barren  maneuvers. 
Even  when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  he  carries  this 
enthusiasm  into  the  civic  politics  of  New  York  and 
of  Chicago,  and  proves  his  skill  by  emerging  as  a 
ward  boss  or  a  party  organizer.  The  Ulsterman  has 
but  little  natural  aptitude  for  such  things.  The  home 
rule  struggle  forced  him  into  politics,  but  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  that  fight  his  first  interest  was  in  his 
business.  Most  Ulster  politicians  have  been  men 
who  had  made  fortunes  in  trade,  men  who  late  in 
life  brought  to  the  political  arena  only  the  energy 
which  remained  over  from  the  more  congenial  fields 
in  which  they  had  achieved  commercial  success. 

In  the  minds  of  such  men  the  opposition  to  a 
measure  of  separation  from  England  was  based  on  a 
very  natural  distrust  of  any  change  in  a  political  sys- 
tem under  which  their  class  had  flourished. 

The  Act  of  Union  did  not  bring  Celtic  Ireland  any 
closer  to  England — perhaps  it  estranged  it  even  fur- 
ther— but  it  certainly  tightened  the  ties  between 
Northeast  Ulster  and  Britain.  The  development  of 
the  factory  system  in  Ulster,  as  applied  to  the  linen 
industry,  was  exactly  parallel  to  its  development  in 
Lancashire  or  in  Yorkshire,  as  applied  to  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures.  The  outlook  of  the  Ulster 


manufacturer  was  essentially  that  of  the  English 
manufacturer.  He  traded  with  the  same  markets 
and  was  faced  with  the  same  problems.  Above  all, 
he  found  that  England's  imperial  expansion  provided 
him  with  opportunities  abroad,  and  with  protection 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  which  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  as  a  citizen  of  a  small  and  impoverished 
nation.  The  Ulsterman  very  naturally  became  an 
imperial  enthusiast.  The  Belfast  traders  who  had 
been  republicans  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  ardent  Royalists,  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  imperial  idea  less  than  two  generations  later. 
That  development  of  loyalty  to  Britain  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  economic  causes.  Those  economic 
causes  did  not  operate  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  which 
was  mainly  agricultural,  and  it  was  agrarian  discon- 
tent aggravated  by  bad  land  laws,  which  made  the 
rift  between  England  and  Celtic  Ireland  deeper  and 
deeper.  That  portion  of  Ulster  which  was  mainly 
agricultural,  though  it  suffered  also  from  bad  land 
laws  and  from  bad  landlords,  was  saved  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  depression  by  the  existence  of  the 
Ulster  custom,  which  gave  the  tenant  farmer  some 
slight  measure  of  security  of  tenure,  and  some  cer- 
tainty of  reward  for  the  improvements  he  effected  on 
his  farm. 

Industrial  expansion  and  the  Ulster  custom  kept 
the  Northeast  corner  loyal  to  Britain,  when  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  wild  with  discontent. 
The  Ulster  custom  saved  the  tenant  farmer  from 
the  worst  exactions 


of  the  landlord.  In- 
dustrial expansion 
provided  work  for 
the  surplus  popula- 
tion, and  attracted  it 
to  the  towns.  Bel- 
fast doubled,  trebled 
and  quadrupled  its 
population.  Small 
villages  developed 
into  manufacturing 
towns.  Lisburn, 
Lurgan,  Portadown 
and  Newtownards 
became  centers  of  industry,  with  thriving  citizens  who 
were  as  contented  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  similar 
English  communities.  Economic  likeness  to  English 
conditions  made  the  people  more  and  more  English  in 
their  sympathies,  but  the  economic  trend  which 
brought  them  nearer  England  forced  them  further 
away  from  their  fellow  countrymen  in  southern  and 
western  Ireland.  The  Ulster  manufacturer  did  not 
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seek  his  markets  in  his  own  country;  it  possessed 
neither  the  population  nor  the  riches  to  absorb  the 
products  of  his  looms  and  spindles,  his  shipyards  and 
his  rope  works.  His  eyes  were  turned  to  more  dis- 
tant and  wealthier  lands.  It  is  possible  today  to  find 
in  Belfast  many  business  men  who  have  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  New  York,  who  have  visited  Dublin 
but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  have  never  set 
foot  in  Limerick  or  Cork.  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  as 
familiar  to  them  as  their  native  town,  but  Galway 
and  Tipperary  are  cities  that  are  almost  as  fabulous 
as  the  legendary  capital  and  Prester  John.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  political  ideals  of  such 
men  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Celtic 
Irish.  The  praises  of  Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan  may  be 
sung  never  so  sweetly  by  the  bards  of  the  Gael.  In 
Ulster  such  incantations  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  The 
glories  of  Irish  independence  have  no  attraction  for 
them.  As  British  citizens  they  have  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  that  any  citizen  can  demand  from  his  gov- 
ernment. They  have  had  untrammeled  personal 
liberty,  just  laws,  protection  and  security.  They 
have  had  the  prestige  of  the  British  flag  behind  them 
when  they  pushed  their  search  for  trade  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  civilization.  The  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  England  have  been  open  to  their  sons; 
her  army  and  her  navy,  her  great  civil  service  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  provided  them  with  careers. 
They  have  shared  the  glory  and  the  labor  of  build- 
ing up  vast  colonies  and  dependencies ;  they  have  also 
shared  the  plunder  of  conquered  nations.  They  are 
asked  to  exchange  all  these  opportunities  and  achieve- 
ments for  a  right  to  send  representatives  to  Dail 
Eireann,  and,  having  considered  the  question  as  they 
would  a  business  proposition,  they  resolutely  answer 
no. 

But  the  economic  tie  is  not  the  only  one  which 
binds  Ulster  to  Great  Britain;  it  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  Ulster's  cleavage  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Two  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account — race 
and  religion.  The  main  population  of  Northeast 
Ulster  is  English  or  Scotch  in  origin,  and  in  most 
districts  the  Scotch  strain  predominates.  There  are 
communities  in  Ulster  where  even  today  you  may 
hear  the  unspoilt  Doric  of  Southern  Scotland  used  as 
the  daily  speech  of  the  populace.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  those  rich  mid-Antrim  lands  around  the  town 
of  Ballymena,  and  in  the  undulating  country  of  the 
Ards  Peninsula.  In  these  two  parts  of  the  province, 
the  farmers  and  laborers  at  Kirk  or  in  the  market 
speak  the  authentic  tongue  of  Robbie  Burns.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  immigrants  who, 
as  tenants  of  adventurous  landlords,  settled  on  the 
rich  domains  which  their  leaders  had  acquired  from 
their  original  Irish  owners,  sometimes  by  force,  but 
oftener  by  guile.  Other  districts  are  still  inhabited 
by  the  seed  of  Cromwellian  soldiers  who  obtained 
grants  of  land  as  the  reward  of  their  services  in  the 
Great  Protector's  Irish  campaigns,  and  an  even 
earlier  invasion  is  represented  by  the  descendants  of 


the  English  undertakers,  planted  in  Ulster  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  All  these  different 
colonies  were  Saxon  in  blood  and,  although  inter- 
marriage with  the  native  Irish  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, the  population  of  Northeast  Ulster  retains 
unmistakably  the  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  race. 
Not  only  do  the  people  retain  these  racial  character- 
istics; they  also  hold  to  the  religious  faith  of  their 
fathers.  The  Puritans  of  the  Jacobean  settlement, 
the  troopers  of  the  Cromwellian  army,  the  Southern 
Scots  of  the  stern  covenanting  creed — these  were  the 
men  who  sired  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
east counties.  From  such  ancestors  they  inherit 
their  unbending  Protestantism  and  their  puritanical 
outlook  upon  life.  Their  attitude  toward  Roman 
Catholicism  is  still  the  attitude  of  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides or  of  Peden's  Covenanters.  If  Trooper  Burgh- 
ley  could  be  resurrected  from  the  pages  of  Old  Mor- 
tality and  made  alive  today  in  Ulster  he  would  un- 
doubtedly become  the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  make 
light  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  this  difference  in 
religion.  It  is  thought  hardly  decent  to  admit  that  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  religious  prejudices  can  seri- 
ously affect  political  developments,  but  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  an  unpleasant  fact  does  not  overcome 
the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  it.  Religion  may 
not  be  the  strongest  factor  in  the  cleavage  of  North- 
ern Ireland  from  Southern  Ireland,  but  when  it  is 
added  to  the  economic  and  racial  causes  of  such 
cleavage,  it  may  perhaps  become  the  determining 
factors.  The  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  as  strongly  race- 
conscious  as  the  Irish;  they  are  proud  and  sensitive 
peoples,  whose  memories  are  not  free  from  recollec- 
tions of  English  invasion  and  aggression  in  the  past. 
The  Welsh  are  similar  to  the  Irish  in  blood,  they 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue;  they  cling  fervently  to  their  national  habits 
and  customs.  Yet  they  acquiesce  loyally  in  their  po- 
litical absorption  in  the  United  Kingdom:  they  feel 
no  degradation  because  theirs  is  not  an  independent 
and  sovereign  state.  Historically  they  can  make  a 
clearer  case  to  the  possession  of  the  status  of  a  nation 
than  Ireland  can,  yet  they  are  contented  and  loyal, 
whilst  Ireland  is  in  open  rebellion.  Why?  Because 
the  Welsh  are  a  Protestant  people,  and  their  polit- 
ical problems  have  never  been  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  bringing  them  into  consonance  with  the 
policy  of  Rome.  Even  the  long  and  passionate  strug- 
gle between  nonconformity  and  the  established  (Eng- 
lish) church  in  Wales  never  endangered  the  political 
relations  between  the  Welsh  and  English  people,  be- 
cause it  remained  always  a  domestic  question  and  was 
never  embittered  by  the  interference  of  a  foreign  in- 
terest. 

In  view  of  this  triple  line  of  division — economic, 
racial,  religious,  what  is  the  position  of  Ulster  to- 
ward the  Sinn  Fein  Party,  and  what  hope  is  there  of 
an  ultimate  reconcilement? 

Northern  Ireland  has  her  own  parliament,  legally 
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constituted,  and  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  That 
is  a  fait  accompli  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  any  real 
enthusiasm  in  Ulster  for  its  new  form  of  government. 
It  has  been  accepted  only  because  its  refusal  might 
have  involved  an  even  worse  fate.  But  any  settle- 
ment which  involves  Ulster  can  be  made  only  with 
the  consent  of  her  existing  parliament.  Neither  the 
British  government  nor  Sinn  Fein  can  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  fact.  It  is  only  by  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  Northern  government  that  ultimate  fusion  can 
be  achieved. 

There  are  very  few  Ulstermen  who  regard  the 
partition  of  Ireland  with  favor.  Their  loyalty  to  the 
Act  of  Union  is  a  distinct  evidence  of  their  natural 
preference  for  unity.  There  are  equally  few  who  be- 
lieve that  the  policy  of  two  parliaments  for  Ireland 
can  be  a  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Already 
many  sound  Unionists,  as  they  watch  the  building  up 
of  the  new  government's  machinery,  are  beginning  to 
wonder  how  much  this  experiment  is  going  to  cost. 
This  critical  attitude  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
betoken  any  growing  tenderness  for  Sinn  Fein.  The 
overwhelming  majorities  of  the  recent  election  are 
clear  enough  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  popular 
opposition  to  that  movement;  and  it  requires  only  the 
slightest  attempt  at  coercion  to  show  to  what  lengths 
Ulstermen  are  prepared  to  go,  rather  than  be  forced 
under  a  Dublin  parliament. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Ulster  feels  a  certain  unreal- 
ity and  impermanence  in  the  present  arrangements 
shows  that  it  will  require  only  statesmanship  and 
generosity  ultimately  to  reconcile  her.  Against  such 


a  stubborn  and  self-reliant  people  force  will  be  used 
in  vain;  the  attempt  to  take  arms  to  conquer  Ulster 
will  only  involve  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  the  final 
catastrophe.  The  sole  hope  for  the  future  lies  in 
the  creation  of  a  moderate  party  in  the  South. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  if  Bail  Eireann  can 
rule  its  own  part  of  Ireland  economically  and  well,  if 
it  can  foster  trade  and  agriculture,  and  administer 
the  law  fairly  between  man  and  man,  if  it  can  show 
that  it  has  no  bitterness  against  those  of  alien  blood 
and  different  faith,  then  it  can,  by  the  mere  spectacle 
of  its  success,  force  Ulster  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
sharing  the  benefits  of  such  rule.  But  until  these 
benefits  are  proved  and  seen,  Ulstermen  will  not  give 
up  what  they  possess ;  they  will  not  embrace  a  change 
which  may  risk  the  whole  fabric  of  their  commercial 
achievements.  The  Northerners  are  weary  of  the 
age-long  conflict,  but  their  desire  for  peace  will  not 
make  them  betray  their  native  caution. 

A  few  years'  waiting  is  but  a  little  thing  in  the  long 
and  troubled  history  of  Ireland.  The  Northeast 
corner  must  be  won  by  conviction.  It  must  have 
proved  to  it  the  capacity  of  Celtic  Ireland  to  govern 
itself  wisely  and  unselfishly.  The  suspicion  which 
clouds  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples — suspicion 
which  is  the  natural  legacy  of  so  many  centuries  of 
racial  strife — can  be  removed  only  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  task  of  legislation  and  administration  carried 
on  successfully  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Could 
this  suspicion  be  so  removed,  the  miracle  would  be 
performed,  Ulster  would  be  reconciled,  and  Ireland 
would  be  one. 


•J7rish  behoof  Cfrifdren  in  (fae/ic  Attracfe  Pfd 
<St.  Ectna:?  Bi-/ii>,yua(  College, 


Ireland  Returning  to  Her  Fountains 


By  JAMES  STEPHENS 


ORE  than  any  other  activity  of  man 
the  arts  require  peace  and  leisure  in 
order  to  function  successfully,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  very  great  vital- 
ity, Ireland  has  had  no  peace  or 
leisure  for  a  round  number  of  cen- 
turies. The  gifts  she  has  given  to  English  art 
and  letters  are  considerable  and  worthy  if  viewed 
sympathetically,  but  English  literature  is  rich  of  its 
own  impulse,  and  would  not  be  noticeably  the  poorer 
if  these  gifts  were  abstracted. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  Ireland  was  fully  en- 
gaged in  battling  for  her  life  (she  had  no  time  for 
gentler  matters),  and  when  not  thus  bloodily  em- 
ployed she  was  as  earnestly  and  rigorously  battling 
for  her  living.  Nothing  that  she  retains  of  either 
body  or  spirit  was  kept  but  at  the  cost  of  incessant 
struggle,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  she  has  given  so 
much  to  common  culture  but  that  she  has  been  able 
to  give  anything  at  all. 

Up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  the  English  language 
was  not  a  natural  inheritance  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
it  was  used  by  those  who  attempted  it  with  some- 
thing of  the  awkwardness  with  which  one  handles  a 
recently  acquired  instrument.  They  often  did  good 
work,  they  seldom  did  great  work,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  Irish  mind  has 
learned  to  express  itself  easily  and  powerfully  and 
artistically  in  the  foreign  tongue.  That  a  true  liter- 
ary talent  exists  in  Ireland  is  sufficiently  proven  by 
the  works  of  Irish  masters  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  today  the  best  Irish  writers  can  hold  their 
own  with  their  fellow-craftsmen  across  the  channel. 

The  war  came  and,  with  it,  the  artistic  pause  which 
had  commenced  some  fifteen  years  previously  became 
not  a  pause  but  a  complete  halt.  Finis  was  written  to 
a  chapter  of  human  activity  and  achievement,  and  it 
is  still  the  word  with  which  man  is  confronted  when 
he  looks  out  of  himself  and  at  a  new  and  unknown 
world. 

Long  before  the  war  Europe  had  reached  one  of 
these  periods  of  intellectual  stagnation  which  seem  to 


come,  like  weather  or  trade,  in  slightly  irregular 
cycles  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  years.  Oblations 
were  being  poured  to  every  kind  of  unknown  god, 
and  the  writers  and  artists  of  Europe  were  engaged 
not  so  much  in  producing  work  as  in  experimenting 
with  it  and  theorizing  about  it. 

Diversified  as  these  experiments  seemed  they  were 
yet  similar  in  one  respect — they  were  all  trying  to 
achieve  by  violence  that  which  can  only  be  organized 
by  power.  Men  were  using  bad  temper  to  do  the 
work  of  good  humor.  The  workmen  were  unhappy 
and  blamed  their  tools.  The  painter  discovered, 
with  rage,  that  his  canvas  was  only  two-dimensional. 
The  poet  proclaimed  that  his  language  had  solidified 
into  a  block  of  cliches  and  was  about  as  flexible  as  a 
slag-heap.  The  philosopher  held  that  all  values  had 
been  recreated  without  being  renamed  and  were,  for 
thinking  purposes,  in  abscondito.  The  musicians 
(the  painters,  too)  found  that  the  dead  are  with  us 
to  such  an  unqualified  extent  that  the  living  could  not 
live  against  their  ghostly  competition.  There  was  a 
whole  tendency  to  believe  that  "tradition"  is  of  the 
devil  and  that  the  past  should  be  scrapped;  and  vio- 
lence seemed  indicated  as  the  one  way  out. 

We  had  Nietzsche  with  a  philosophy  of  violence, 
Wagner  with  a  music  of  violence,  Rodin  with  a 
sculpture  of  violence,  the  Russians  with  a  literature 
of  violence,  the  futurists  with  a  painting  of  violence, 
the  feminists  and  socialists  with  a  violent  social  the- 
ory; while  labor  and  capital  were  working  the  extreme 
ends  of  their  one  stick  with  ever-increasing  anger. 

Something  nihilistic  or  anarchistic  was  epidemic 
through  the  world,  and  although  the  violence  of 
these  men  and  groups  was  well  intentioned  it  inevi- 
tably led  where  violence  must  go.  Violence  is  the 
action  of  people  who  will  insist  on  getting  things 
done  by  any  means  rather  than  that  of  thinking  them 
out.  And  the  fine  flower  of  that  impatience  was 
plucked  by  us  all  in  August  of  1 9 1 4 ;  the  fruit  has  still 
to  set  our  children's  teeth  on  edge. 

Like  every  other  country  Ireland  has  suffered  in 
men,  morals  and  vitality  from  the  great  war;  and 
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the  consequent  lassitude,  culminating  in  intellectual 
and  artistic  stagnation,  has  been  as  evident  here  as 
elsewhere.  For,  at  a  stroke,  all  the  writers  of  Eu- 
rope (neutrals  not  excepted)  began  to  write  nothing 
but  gibberish,  and  those  who  refrained  from  writing 
gibberish  simply  refrained  from  writing  altogether. 
It  must  be  difficult  for  any  man  of  integrity  to  look 
his  own  war  writings  square  in  the  face  and  not  blush 
for  them ;  and  in  a  world  where  all  values  have  now 
gone  by  the  board  it  is  difficult  for  any  writer  to 
know  how  he  is  to  write  again,  or  what  there  is  in 
fact  to  write  about.  All  writing  is  of  or  out  of  the 
past;  the  past  has  been  broken  with  and  Europe  must 
wait  until  a  new  past  has  been  created  before  she  can 
hope  to  become  artistically  interesting  again. 

Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  Ire- 
land had  largely  escaped  the  universal  trouble  by 
being  so  thoroughly  immersed  in  her  own  one.  All 
that  wild  questioning,  which  was  really  a  problem  for 
statesmen,  economists  and  educationalists,  scarcely 
touched  her,  and  she  pursued  with  unremitting  devo- 


elsewhere,  Ireland  refused  them.  Whatever  good 
Ireland  might  have  brought  to  the  common  stock 
England  did  not  require,  and  did  not  get.  The  fact 
is  that  England  and  Ireland  are  self-sufficing  nations, 
each  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  required  for 
national  existence.  England  required  nothing  of  us: 
She  might  then  very  easily  have  left  us  alone,  and  it 
is  true  to  say  that  naught  but  the  English  will-to- 
power  is  at  the  root  of  our  shameful  history. 

I  am  inclined  to  predict  that  Ireland  will  turn  more 
and  more  completely  from  England,  and  will  culti- 
vate the  human  relations  she  requires  in  quite  other 
directions.  The  young  state  will  be  unable  to  place 
any  barrier  of  power  between  herself  and  her  giant 
neighbor.  She  will  be  driven  to  attain  the  necessary 
solitude  by  imposing  the  barrier  of  language  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  the  very  first  parliament  that 
Ireland  gets  will  set  enthusiastically  to  the  task  of 
re-gaelicizing  the  nation.  Thus  only  can  they  stay, 
not  so  much  the  emigration  of  men  as  the  emigration 
of  mind,  which  has  been  our  chief  handicap  in  the 


tion  the  quest  for  national  freedom  which  the  world     struggle  for  life  and  the  gravest  national  evil  that 
had  come  to  believe  would  be  her  eternal  occupation,     has  befallen  us. 

There  is  to  be  considered  also  the  fact  that  Ire- 
land, which  was  a  very  old  nation,  is  now  a  very 
young  one,  while  England,  young  in  the  days  of  Eliz- 
abeth, is  no  longer  as  young  as  she  was. 

Given  the  return  of  Ireland  to  her  natural  language, 
and  this  is  almost  absolutely  certain:  There  will  follow 

few   generations 


But  she  had  never  believed  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  her  and  no  future.  She  had  never  despaired,  and 
the  words  of  that  old  Gaelic  writer — "the  counsel  of 
God  as  regards  virgin  Eire  is  at  all  times  more  won- 
derful than  can  be  told" — could  be  accepted  by  any 
Irish  person  without  trouble  or  astonishment. 
Patient  and  unselfish 


work  was  at  all  times 
going  forward  with  us. 
Yeats  and  Griffith  and 
Hyde  were,  each  in  his 
own  way,  rebuilding 
slowly  and  consecu- 
tively all  that  had  been 
destroyed  before  them. 
Russell,  Connolly  and 
O'Grady  were  trying 
to  disinter  the  buried 
genius  they  believed  in 
and  were  the  prophets 
of.  And  in  Easter 
week  the  men  these 
had  trained  came  for- 
ward to  carry  on  the 
work,  and,  with  a 
beautiful  disbelief  in 


the  reality  of  numbers, 
put  two  hundred  odd 

men  into  the  field,  or  on  the  roof,  to  combat  Colossus. 
Within  a  year  Ireland  agreed  with  them  that  num- 
bers do  not  count,  and  carried  on.  It  is  the  one 
beautiful  story  in  the  whole  grim  nonsense  of  the 
great  war. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  national  psychology 
that  the  gifts  of  one  nation  are  not  readily  accepted 
by  another.  England  had  power  and  wealth  and 
culture  to  give,  and,  although  these  could  not  be  got 
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the  almost  total  disap- 
pearance of  Irish  liter- 
ature in  the  English 
tongue.  More  than 
this  will  follow.  The 
influx  of  several  mil- 
lion new  speakers  will 
break  up  the  Irish 
language  as  we  now 
know  it,  and  further 
generations  must 
elapse  before  Irish  is 
recast  and  capable  of 
modern  literary  usage. 
What  is  true  of  lit- 
erature will  be  true  of 
the  other  arts.  Ireland 
will  be  much  too  busy 
setting  her  house  in 
order  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  anything  else, 

and  such  work  as  she  does  will  for  a  long  time  be 
naive  and  tentative.  We  may  say,  as  they  used  to  say 
long  ago  at  the  death  of  a  king:  Ireland  is  dead,  long 
live  Ireland.  She  must  grow  all  over  again  and  time 
must  be  allowed  her  to  do  so.  But  during  that  growth 
she  will  have  much  to  feed  on  and  brood  over.  Be- 
hind her  is  an  age-long  inheritance  of  history  and 
culture,  almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation, 
but  containing  in  itself  boundless  possibilities  of  in- 
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terest,  inspiration  and  pride.  The  new  psychology 
will  grow  out  of  the  old  one  ;  the  new  religion  may 
have  much  to  do  with  the  old  mythology.  We  have 
not  such  deep  roots  in  the  past  for  nothing,  and  we 
are  bound  to  go  back  before  we  can  dream  of  going 
forward  again. 

The  nation  that  has  a  mythology  is  blessed  beyond 
expression.     She  has  but  to  bathe  again 
her    own    fountains    to    be 


n 


re- 


freshed  from  whatever  travail,  and  Ireland  is  re- 
turning to  her  fountains.  She  will  not  only  retire 
from  England;  she  may  retire  from  the  world,  and, 
like  some  happy  anchorite,  she  may  live  in  content- 
ment, unheard  of,  unminded,  until  the  time  comes  for 
her  to  do  whatever  work  the  gods  assign  her. 

She  has  earned  a  rest  after  one  thousand  bitter 
years,    and    one    could    hope    that    she 
might  never  again  have  a  history. 


JSL 


To  Ireland  in  the  Coming  Times 

Reprinted    from    Selected    Poems   by    William   Butler   Yeats,   by    courtesy    of 
The   Macmillan   Company 


By  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 


l/'NOW,  that  I  would  accounted  be 
True  brother  of  that  company, 
Who  sang,  to  sweeten  Ireland's  wrong, 
Ballad  and  story,  rann  and  song; 
Nor  be  I  any  less  of  them 
Because  the  red-rose-bordered  hem 
Of  her,  whose  history  began 
Before  God  made  the  angelic  clan, 
Trails  all  about  the  written  page ; 
For  in  the  world's  first  blossoming  age 
The  light  fall  of  her  flying  feet 
Made  Ireland's  heart  begin  to  beat; 
And  still  the  starry  candles  flare 
To  help  her  light  foot  here  and  there ; 
And  still  the  thoughts  of  Ireland  brood 
Upon  her  holy  quietude. 


Nor  may  I  less  be  counted  one 
With  Davis,  Mangan,  Ferguson, 
Because  to  him  who  ponders  well 
My  rhymes  more  than  their  rhyming  tell 
Of  the  dim  wisdoms  old  and  deep, 
That  God  gives  unto  man  in  sleep. 
For  the  elemental  beings  go 
About  my  table  to  and  fro. 
In  flood  and  fire  and  clay  and  wind, 
They  huddle  from  man's  pondering  mind; 
Yet  he  who  treads  in  austere  ways 
May  surely  meet  their  ancient  gaze. 
Man  ever  journeys  on  with  them 
After  the  red-rose-bordered  hem. 
Ah,  faeries,  dancing  under  the  moon, 
A  Druid  land,  a  Druid  tune! 


While  still  I  may,  I  write  for  you 

The  love  I  lived,  the  dream  I  knew. 

From  our  birthday,  until  we  die, 

is  but  the  winking  of  an  eye ; 

And  we,  our  singing  and  our  love, 

The  mariners  of  night  above, 

And  all  the  wizard  things  that  go 

About  my  table  to  and  fro, 

Are  passing  on  to  where  may  be, 

In  truth's  consuming  ecstasy, 

No  place  for  love  and  dream  at  all; 

For  God  goes  by  with  white  foot-fall. 

I  cast  my  heart  into  my  rhymes, 

That  you,  in  the  dim  coming  times, 

May  know  how  my  heart  went  with  them 

After  the  red-rose-bordered  hem. 


Irish  Schools  of  Tomorrow 


By  K.  M.  HENRY 


RESENT  conditions  in  Irish  educa- 
tion and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  to  be  understood  only  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  facts  of  past  history.  Of 
these  the  briefest  possible  survey 
consistent  with  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness will  first  be  given: 

I 

THE  modern  history  of  Irish  primary  education 
begins  with  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII  in  1537  by 
which  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  every  parish  was 
obliged  "to  endeavour  himself  to  learne,  instruct  and  teach 
the  English  tongue  to  all  and  everie  being  under  his  rule 
.  .  .  and  for  his  own  part  use  and  exercise  the  English 
order  and  habit."  These  parochial  schools,  intended  to  ful- 
fil not  merely  an  educational  but  a  political  purpose,  proved, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  an  almost  complete 
failure.  George  II  in  his  Charter  of  1733  "for  erecting 
English  Protestant  Schools  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland"  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  "a  sufficient  number  of  English 
Protestant  schools  wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives 
may  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  true  religion."  These  "charter  schools"  too 
were,  after  the  experience  of  a  century,  adjudged  to  be  a  total 
failure.  Private  or  semi-private  benefactors  had,  during  the 
period  from  1537  t°  1831,  attempted  the  task  in  which  gov- 
ernment had  failed,  but  met  with  very  limited  success. 

But  in  these  cases,  too,  the  education  offered  was  based 
upon  English  civilization  and  the  Protestant  religion:  while 
from  the  year  1665  onward  a  series  of  enactments  made  it  a 
penal  offense  for  any  one  professing  the  Catholic  religion  to 
keep  a  public  school  or  even  to  act  as  usher  in  schools  kept  by 
Protestants.  The  education  of  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people 
had  therefore  to  be  carried  on  by  stealth  until  1793  when, 
the  penal  laws  being  relaxed,  the  educational  activities  of 
Catholics  were  no  longer  a  criminal  offense.  From  1793 
onward  schools  for  the  education  of  Catholics  by  Catholics 
began  to  be  built.  Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
Christian  Brothers,  a  lay  order  founded  by  Brother  Ignatius 
Rice  of  Waterford,  established  its  first  schools.  State  grants 
began  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools  which  had  monop- 
olized them  for  two  centuries  and  in  1831  the  National  Board 
of  Education  was  founded. 

The  work  of  this  board  proceeded  upon  two  assumptions: 
First,  that  a  system  of  national  education  ought  to  be  avail- 
able for  all  creeds  and  classes  of  the  community  in  common ; 
second,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  moral 
and  religious  instruction  in  its  primary  schools.  The  latter 
assumption  proved  fatal  in  the  end,  though  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  task  which  the  new  board  had  set  before 
itself  might  be  fulfilled.  Schools  under  the  new  board  were 
widely  established,  and  clergy  of  all  denominations  helped  to 
make  them  a  success.  But  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
professed  to  see  in  the  careful  regulations  of  the  board  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  distinctive  religious  convictions  of  the 
children  an  attack  upon  their  own  religious  liberty;  the 
Catholic  clergy  took  offense  at  the  domination  of  the  board  by 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  in  any  case  could 
not  be  denied  the  special  privileges  which  the  board  had 
yielded  to  the  clamors  of  the  Northern  Protestants.  The 
system  which  began  to  operate  in  1831  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  is  now  by  the  practically  concurrent  agreement  of  all 


churches  transformed  into  a  strictly  denominational  system. 
The  training  of  teachers  to  fit  the  new  conditions  was  grad- 
ually undertaken  by  the  churches  concerned.  The  original 
intention  of  the  board  had  been  to  train  its  own  teachers  in 
"model  schools."  These  schools  are  now  simply  high-grade 
primary  schools,  and  the  board  maintains  one  college  in  Dub- 
lin to  which  intending  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  religion, 
come  for  training.  The  other  six  training  colleges  in  Ire- 
land are  either  for  Protestants  or  Catholics  exclusively. 

II 

THE  first  attempt  to  do  for  secondary  education  in 
Ireland  what  the  Act  of  1537  had  done  for  primary 
education  was  in  1570  by  the  act  founding  diocesan 
free  schools.  These  were  "Latin"  schools  and  it  was 
expressly  enacted  that  the  masters  should  be  either  English- 
men or  men  of  English  birth,  resident  in  Ireland.  These 
schools  were  generally  neglected  and  even  where  established 
were  confined  to  a  few  Protestant  scholars.  In  1608,  King 
James  I  arranged  for  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  six 
confiscated  counties  of  Ulster  of  at  least  one  free  school  "for 
the  good  education  of  the  youth  of  the  realm  of  Ireland  in 
literature  and  knowledge  of  true  religion  to  the  end  that  they 
may  learn  their  duty  towards  God  and  true  obedience  towards 
Us."  Of  these  royal  schools  only  two  proved  to  be  even  a 
qualified  success.  They  were  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  of  the  Irish  Society  in  Derry  and  Coleraine,  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  (1637),  and  of  many 
grammar  schools  all  over  Ireland  which  owed  their  incep- 
tion to  private  liberality.  These  grammar  schools,  number- 
ing between  forty  and  fifty  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  were,  in 
the  first  place,  confined  practically  to  the  education  of  Prot- 
estants and,  in  the  second  place,  were  in  many  instances 
grossly  mismanaged  or  altogether  neglected.  From  1570  to 
1665  education  for  Catholics  was  not  recognized  by  the  state 
unless  as  a  means  of  converting  them  to  Protestantism :  from 
1 665  to  1 793  it  was  a  penal  offense  to  keep  a  Catholic  school. 
After  1793  diocesan  schools  for  the  secondary  education  of 
Catholics  began  to  be  founded ;  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Catholic  orders  began  to  found  secondary 
schools,  and  Catholic  private  schools  came  into  existence. 

Royal  commissions  repeatedly  drew  attention  to  the  gross 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the  Protestant 
endowed  schools  of  the  country  and  Catholics  began  to  de- 
mand a  fair  share  of  these  endowments.  The  demand  was 
met  by  the  establishment  in  1879  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board,  empowered  to  hold  general  public  examinations 
of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  all  over  Ireland,  to  award 
prizes  on  the  results,  and  to  pay  to  the  schools  "results  fees" 
calculated  upon  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  their  re- 
spective pupils.  These  fees  formed  the  only  public  endow- 
ment which  Catholic  schools  obtained  from  Irish  funds.  The 
grants  offered  by  the  South  Kensington  Department  in  Eng- 
land for  the  teaching  of  science  were,  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  century,  the  means  by  which  the  teaching 
of  science  was  fostered  in  Irish  secondary  schools,  until  in 
1902  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  enabled  the  schools  to  put 
this  subject  into  a  relatively  favorable  position. 

Ill 

PROVISION  for  university    education   in   Ireland  was 
made  by  the  establishment  in  1591  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,   of   which    the   College   Sacrae   et    Individuae 
Trinitatis   (known  as  Trinity  College)    in  Dublin  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  first,  the  other  colleges  then  in  contemplation 
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never  being  founded.  Trinity  College  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide university  education  upon  the  same  principles  and  for 
the  same  class  of  pupils  as  the  diocesan  and  other  grammar 
schools,  with  which  it  stood  in  close  relations.  Being  purely 
and  avowedly  Protestant,  it  was  not  available  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  majority  of  Irish  students.  Though  religious 
tests  were  abolished  in  it  earlier  than  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Protestant  university. 

The  foundation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth  in  1795 
was  intended  to  provide  education  of  a  university  type  for 
Catholics,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  fulfil  its  original 
intention,  it  became  simply  a  college  for  the  training  of 
Catholic  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  At  last  in  1845  the 
Queen's  University  of  Ireland,  with  three  constituent  col- 
leges, those  of  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway,  was  founded  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  provide  higher  education  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  But  the  new  university  was  under 
government  auspices  and  government  control;  and  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  had  by  this  time  decided  to  make  the  attempt 
to  assert  control  over  higher  education.  The  undenomina- 
tional Queen's  University  fell  under  their  ban,  and  was  gen- 
erally shunned  by  the  Catholic  community.  The  hierarchy 
attempted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland  (which  had  no  power  to  grant  degrees)  to  provide 
for  the  Catholic  community  the  education  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  obtain  in  the  Queen's  University;  but  few 
students  could  be  induced  to  attend  it. 

Government  made  a  second  attempt  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty in  1882  when  the  Queen's  University  was  abolished 
(the  colleges  being  allowed  to  retain  their  endowments)  and 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  was  established,  a  body 
whose  sole  educational  function  was  to  award  degrees  on  the 
results  of  a  public  examination. 

It  was  not  till  1907  that  the  Irish  university  question  was 
handled  with  some  hope  of  success.  Two  new  universities 
were  then  established,  the  National  University  of  Ireland 
with  three  colleges  (those  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  Galway), 
and  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast  with  one  college  in 
Belfast.  Both  of  these  are  under  lay  control  and  are  attended 
by  increasingly  large  numbers  of  students. 

SUCH  a  summary  of  the  history  of  education  in 
Ireland  in  its  three  main  branches  will  make  it 
plain  that  there  is  in  the  first  place  no  Irish  edu- 
cational authority.  The  people  of  Ireland  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  educational  policy  of  the  country,  and 
the  government  which  organized  departments  of 
education  for  England  and  Scotland  made  no  similar 
provision  for  Ireland.  The  authority  which  controls 
primary  education  is  a  body  of  persons  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  responsible  to  him  only: 
They  have  no  connection,  statutory  or  customary, 
with  the  similar  body  of  vice-regal  nominees  who 
control  secondary  education.  Nor  is  the  latter  body 
supreme  even  in  its  own  department.  The  teaching 
of  science  in  secondary  schools  and  the  entire  tech- 
nical education  of  the  country  are  under  a  third  body, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, of  which  the  president  is  the  English  chief 
secretary,  and  the  vice-president  must  be  a  member 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Moreover, 
only  an  accidental  connection  exists  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  authorities  which  control  primary 
and  secondary  education.  The  task  of  welding  these 
isolated  authorities  into  one  consistent  national 


scheme  of  education  can  be  undertaken  only  by  a 
body  familiar  with  the  national  needs  and  responsi- 
ble to  the  nation ;  but  no  such  body  exists. 

Segregation  of  schools  into  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant schools  is  a  fact  for  which  a  definite  legis- 
lative policy,  not  any  national  peculiarity,  is  directly 
responsible.  The  steady  and  increasing  support  given 
to  the  two  new  universities  since  1907  shows  that  the 
instinct  of  the  nation  is  toward  comprehension  and 
unity  rather  than  division.  The  delicate  problem  of 
adjusting  the  rival  claims  of  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction will  be  solved  by  the  Irish  people,  when  it 
is  placed  in  their  hands  for  solution,  on  broad  na- 
tional lines  and  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance. 

The  funds  at  present  available  for  education  in  all 
branches  are  miserably  inadequate.  The  salaries  of 
primary  teachers  have  been  placed  on  a  fairly  satis- 
factory basis  only  within  the  last  year,  while  the 
question  of  their  pensions  is  still  unsettled.  On  the 
other  hand  nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  ade- 
quate salaries  for  secondary  teachers.  Their  average 
income  in  Ireland  is  about  half  of  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  and,  as  a  result,  a  steady  drain  upon 
the  body  of  Irish  secondary  teachers  threatens  to 
deprive  the  profession  of  its  most  efficient  members. 
Most  new  primary  schools  and  all  new  secondary 
schools  have  to  be  built,  equipped  and  maintained  out 
of  private  funds  (assisted  in  the  case  of  primary 
schools  by  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  cost)  with  the 
result  that  school  accommodation  is  inadequate,  as 
for  instance  in  the  city  of  Belfast,  where  there  are 
some  thousands  of  Protestant  children  in  excess  of 
the  existing  school  accommodation.  The  training  of 
primary  teachers  is  still  carried  on  under  a  system  of 
seclusion  in  isolated  training  colleges  and,  though  all 
the  Irish  universities  have  educational  departments, 
these  are  used  principally  by  secondary  teachers. 

Though  these  and  other  defects  in  Irish  educa- 
tional arrangements  have  been  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly by  experts  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  the  prin- 
cipal defect  remains  unaltered:  National  education  is 
not  yet  the  business  of  the  nation.  It  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  develop  a  system  which,  while  profit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  will  adapt 
itself  to  national  needs.  An  apparent  opportunity 
for  this  was  offered  by  the  Irish  education  bill  of 
1919,  providing  for  "local  control,"  but,  as  the  direc- 
tion of  policy  under  this  bill  was  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  secretary  and  his  advisers,  it  merely 
threw  upon  the  local  authorities  the  onus  of  making 
financial  provision  for  carrying  out  an  educational 
policy  controlled  by  officials  not  themselves  subject 
to  the  control  of  national  feeling. 

What  might  be  done  for  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  Ireland  is  shown  by  the  spirit  in  which 
the  National  University  of  Ireland,  free  from  gov- 
ernmental control,  has  developed,  side  by  side  with 
instruction  and  research  in  subjects  common  to  all 
universities,  a  school  of  Irish  learning  and  the  spe- 
cial study  of  Irish  economic  problems. 
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SADNESS  DRAPED  IN  RED 


New  Health  for  Old 


By  S1K  EDWARD  COEY  BIGGER,  M.  D. 


DVANCE  of  the  health  age  in  Ireland 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  ab- 
solutely distinct,  but  the  pressure  on 
parliamentary  time  has  rendered  it 
difficult  to  devote  attention  to 
these  differences. 

In  some  cases  legislation  suitable  for  industrial 
England  but  unsuitable  for  agricultural  Ireland  has 
been  adopted  for  both  countries;  in  others  the  un- 
suitability  has  been  realized  and  it  has  been  used  as 
an  excuse  for  not  extending  certain  health  acts  to 
Ireland  instead  of  adapting  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Few  if  any  countries,  however,  have  a  more  com- 
plete system  of  free  treatment  for  the  poor  than  has 
Ireland.  For  the  seventy  years  since  the  passing  of 
the  Medical  Charities  Act,  which  established  what  is 
known  as  the  "dispensary"  system,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  any  poor  person  to  secure  free  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicine  for  himself  or  any  member  of 
his  family.  His  wife  may  secure  the  free  assistance 
of  a  doctor  and  a  midwife  in  her  confinement.  Hos- 
pital treatment  is  available  for  medical  or  surgical 
cases  in  the  county  or  union  infirmary  and  for  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  in  a  fever  hospital.  The 
population  of  Ireland  is  about  four  and  a  quarter 
millions,  of  whom  perhaps  two  millions  are  eligible 
for  this  free  treatment.  The  country  is  divided  into 
740  dispensary  districts  with  over  800  medical  offi- 
cers in  charge,  some  districts  in  the  large  towns  hav- 
ing more  than  one  medical  officer.  There  are  146 
union  infirmaries  and  138  infectious  diseases  hospi- 
tals (containing  in  all  about  17,000  beds)  available 
for  the  treatment  of  sickness.  In  addition  there  is  a 
county  infirmary  in  each  county  for  the  treatment 
of  the  more  serious  medical  and  surgical  cases  and 
these  infirmaries  are  also  available  for  poor  persons 
without  payment. 

Our  cities  are  provided  with  well  staffed  and  well 
equipped  hospitals,  which  give  to  the  poor  specialist 
and  operative  treatment  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  available  for  the  wealthy.  An  extension  of  the 
system  of  pay  patients  would  help  immensely  that 
very  large  class  of  persons  who  are  better  off  than 
the  working  classes,  and  who  therefore  do  not  care 
to  seek  free  treatment  as  a  charity,  but  are  unable 
to  afford  specialists  and  private  hospitals.  The  same 
excellent  conditions  unfortunately  do  not  hold  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  country.  Often  the  only 
hospital  accommodation  is  in  the  union  infirmary,  or 
in  the  county  infirmary,  too  often  handicapped  by 
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lack  of  funds,  and  subject  to  conditions  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
1765.  Neither  in  the  rural  districts  nor  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  smaller  towns  are  those  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  the  highest  medical  or  surgical  skill 
or  of  prolonged  institutional  treatment — radium, 
X-ray,  etc. — cared  for  as  their  condition  demands. 
In  a  few  towns  there  are  successful  cottage  hospitals 
which  serve  a  purpose  analogous  to  that  of  the  large 
voluntary  hospitals  in  the  cities. 

Sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  established  within  the  past  few  years,  and  these 
now  number  thirteen,  with  accommodation  for  1,382 
patients.  A  system  of  special  dispensaries  has  been 
established  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs.  Half  the  cost  of  these  schemes  is  de- 
frayed from  government  funds  and  the  other  half 
falls  on  the  county  rates.  Asylums  for  the  detention 
and  treatment  of  lunatics  and  the  feebleminded  exist 
and  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  union  in- 
firmaries where  the  sick  are  treated.  Practically 
every  district  in  Ireland  is  also  provided  with  a 
trained  maternity  nurse.  There  are  a  number  of 
voluntary  societies  which  have  for  their  object  the 
provision  of  nurses  for  home  nursing.  Their  200 
nurses  have  by  their  skill  and  devotion  won  the 
respect,  esteem  and  affection  of  the  poor  in  every 
district  to  which  they  have  been  appointed.  A  num- 
ber of  schemes  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  are  in  operation.  The  government 
pays  to  local  authorities  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  these  schemes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  as  regards  preventive 
medicine  Ireland  lags  behind  most  civilized  countries. 
The  Public  Health  Act  of  1878  and  the  subsequent 
acts  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  correction  of 
sanitary  defects,  the  provision  of  water  supplies  and 
sewage  systems,  and  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
infectious  disease.  The  acts  dealing  with  notifica- 
tion and  prevention  are  permissive  and  many  of  the 
local  authorities  have  not  adopted  them.  During  the 
last  few  years  at  least  seven  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  with  the  primary  object  of  preventing 
rather  than  treating  sickness.  Of  these,  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act  of  1915  gives  very  wide  powers 
to  local  authorities  for  attending  to  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  and  the  government  defrays 
half  the  cost  of  the  approved  arrangements.  There 
are  also  great  hopes  that  the  Medical  Inspection  and 
Treatment  of  School  Children  Act  of  1919,  when  it 
is  put  into  operation,  will  accomplish  much  in  pre- 
venting permanent  ill  health  and  disability. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  REFORM 

The  first  and  most  obvious  defect  of  the  system 
as  it  exists  today  is  that  the  various  health  activities 
are  controlled  (except  for  the  six  county  boroughs) 
by  three  different  bodies:  the  county  councils,  the 
urban  and  rural  district  councils  and  the  boards  of 
guardians,  each  of  which  is  an  elected  body.  The 
fact  that  the  boundaries  of  the  three  do  not  coincide 
makes  the  situation  still  worse.  The  union,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  partly  in  two  counties,  or  even  in  three, 
and  may  include  two  or  three  rural  or  urban  districts 
within  its  boundaries.  There  are  in  Ireland  39 
county  and  county  borough  councils,  154  unions,  and 
over  300  urban  and  rural  districts. 

The  dispensary  medical  service  and  the  union  in- 
firmaries and  fever  hospitals  .are  controlled  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  the  primary  function  of  which 
is  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  workhouses.  This  fact  gives  to  the 
whole  an  unmerited  taint  of  pauperism.  A  further 
sting  is  inflicted  on  the  sick  poor  in  that,  before  ad- 
mission to  the  union  infirmary,  a  patient  must,  in 
theory,  be  first  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  No  one 
who  has  not  lived  in  Ireland  can  know  with  what 
horror  the  "house"  is  regarded  by  the  thousands 
who  are  always  poor  but  never  paupers. 

As  regards  the  service  itself,  some  harsh  things 
have  been  said.  The  controlling  body  of  the  service 
is  very  local  and  parochial  in  its  views.  Further, 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  are  small  and 
the  chance  of  promotion  almost  nil.  In  addition 
there  is  no  provision  for  postgraduate  work  or  study 
leave.  It  is  probably  chiefly  from  motives  of 
patriotism  that  such  a  high  percentage  of  skilful  and 
capable  doctors  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispensary 
service,  who  could  have  done  much  better  in  other 
countries.  As  to  the  institutions,  there  are  brilliant 
exceptions,  but  the  dispensary  buildings,  the  infirm- 
aries, the  fever  hospitals,  are  for  the  most  part  old 
and  ill  suited  for  their  purposes.  The  hospitals 
and  county  infirmaries  are  frequently  gloomy,  badly 
equipped  and  unsuitable  for  modern  surgery. 

Progress  in  preventive  medicine  is  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  a  small  local  body 
whose  chief  aim  appears  to  be  an  overweening  desire 
to  keep  down  the  rates  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

These  criticisms  have  been  directed  toward  the 
local  health  work;  but  what  of  the  central  control- 
ling bodies?  Most  of  the  local  authorities  are,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  under  the  central  control 
of  the  local  government  board.  The  insurance  com- 
missioners control  health  insurance ;  there  is  another 
body  responsible  for  asylums  and  certain  other  med- 
ical functions  are  directed  by  other  bodies. 

The  Irish  Public  Health  Council,  appointed  two 
years  ago,  last  year  made  its  report,  and  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  improving  the  health  conditions 
are  largely  those  recommended  by  it. 

The  present  system  of  health  administration  in 


Ireland  has  been  put  together  piecemeal.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  patchwork  quilt  made  by  an  astigmatic 
and  color-blind  person.  The  first  reform  should  be 
the  institution  of  one  central  department  for  the 
administration  of  all  medical  and  health  services. 
This  department  should  have  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  a  health  council,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  local  authorities  and 
others  interested  in  questions  of  health. 

The  present  complicated  system  of  triplicate  local 
control  of  health  matters  should  be  swept  away  and 
local  administration  should  be  placed  on  a  county 
basis.  The  responsible  bodies  should  be  "county 
health  boards,"  one-half  of  the  members  of  which 
should  be  chosen  by  the  county  council  and  the  other 
half  by  the  medical  profession,  insured  persons  and 
voluntary  health  organizations.  The  dispensary 
service  and  the  hospitals  should  be  controlled  by 
these  boards  and  so  would  be  free  at  last  from  the 
pauper  taint.  Further,  this  service  should  be  altered 
and  enlarged  so  that  it  would  be  made  available 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  insured  persons.  The 
health  services,  at  present  controlled  by  the  county 
and  district  councils,  should  be  handed  over  to  these 
new  boards  which  would  therefore  be  able  to  coordi- 
nate the  different  health  activities.  Each  board 
should  appoint  a  whole-time  specially  trained  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  for  the  general  supervision  and 
technical  control  of  its  medical  and  public  health 
functions.  It  would  be  able  to  arrange  that  modern 
facilities,  such  as  X-rays,  electrical  treatment  and 
laboratories,  might  be  available  when  required. 

The  dispensary  service  itself  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  it  offered  hope  of  promotion  to  those  who 
deserved  it,  so  that  a  doctor  who  joined  it  might 
be  eligible  for  promotion  from  place  to  place  in 
one  county,  or,  still  better,  anywhere  in  the  country. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

There  is  just  one  further  point:  Ireland  has 
many  health  problems  remaining  to  be  solved,  some 
common  to  many  countries,  some  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  herself,  but  medical  research  is  being  done 
today  in  Ireland  by  only  a  handful  of  keen  workers 
in  the  universities.  These  workers  are  starved  by 
the  colleges  which  they  serve  (more  through  neces- 
sity, be  it  said,  than  by  desire)  and  utterly  ignored 
both  by  the  state  and  by  local  authorities.  Medical 
research  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  which  receives  its 
revenue  from  Ireland  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain. 
Very  little  money  has,  however,  been  expended  by  it 
in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  state  or  the  local 
authorities  may  some  day  realize  their  duty  to  these 
men,  who  continue  only  for  love  of  the  work,  but 
we  hope  for  the  munificence  of  some  Rockefeller 
or  Carnegie  who  will  assist  them  and  who  will  found 
a  great  school  of  public  health  where  the  young 
practitioner  will  be  equipped  to  battle  against 
disease. 


From  the  painting  by  Paul  Henry,  in  the  possession  of  H.  W.  NtTinson 

THE  POTATO  DIGGER 


The  Economic  Consequences  of  Irish 

Freedom 


By  LIONEL  SMITH^GORDON 


OE    must    make    certain    large    as- 
sumptions   to    justify    writing    of 
the  economic  future  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  time.     I  make  at  the 
outset  the  assumption  that  Ireland 
is  about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of 
political  peace  as  a  united  and  in- 
dependent nation.    Unless  this  assumption  is  granted 
Ireland  has  no  economic  future  of  a  sufficiently  stable 
character  to  be  worth  presenting  to  readers  of  the 
SURVEY. 

The  conditions  in  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
area  now  covered  by  the  northern  parliament  are 
those  of  an  industrial  country.  Those  of  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Ireland  are  to  an  overwhelming  extent 
agricultural.  Even  Dublin  and  Cork,  in  spite  of  a 


gradual  industrial  revival,  may  be  considered  rather 
as  centers  of  agricultural  districts,  to  which  their 
ports  form  the  natural  outlets,  than  as  independent 
manufacturing  or  commercial  units.  To  cut  off  Bel- 
fast is  to  amputate  one  leg,  and  as  a  man  whose  leg 
is  amputated  requires  a  crutch,  the  English  market 
both  for  goods  and  for  money  becomes  a  crutch 
for  a  mutilated  Ireland.  That  is,  in  fact,  without 
any  formal  partition,  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
There  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  goods  and  money  east- 
ward and  a  return  flow  westward — an  unintentional 
Drang  nach  Osten — is  always  at  work. 

The  normal  course  should  be  not  so  much  east  and 
west  as  north  and  south,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  future  economic  development  of 
Ireland  is  to  establish  this  new  and  saner  equilibrium. 
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The  effort  to  do  so  will  bring  with  it  a  certain  read- 
justment of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  towns 
of  the  South  and  West.  At  present,  as  a  normal 
consequence  of  the  concentration  on  the  English 
market  such  ports  as  Galway  and  Limerick,  great 
merchant  cities  of  old  days,  are  falling  into  a  mourn- 
ful decay.  Even  Waterford,  in  spite  of  its  favor- 
able situation,  has  been  reduced  to  comparative  stag- 
nation by  dependence  on  railway  and  shipping  com- 
panies controlled  in  English  interests.  But  any  visi- 
tor to  these  and  many  other  seacoast  towns  of  Ire- 
land can  satisfy  himself  by  a  casual  survey  of  the 
ruined  warehouses  and  quays  that  they  have  in  the 
past  served  a  great  and  flourishing  trade. 

The  influences  which  have  destroyed  this  trade 
have  been  to  some  extent  world-wide.  But  when  the 
period  of  agricultural  depression  at  last  came  to  an- 
end,  the  war-time  demands  of  England  outweighed 
every  other  consideration.  The  value  of  the  food- 
stuffs sent  to  England  from  Ireland  during  the  last 
year  of  the  European  war  was  practically  £90,000,- 
ooo — more  than  she  received  from  any  other  coun- 
try except  the  United  States.  During  this  period  all 
other  markets  were  closed  to  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
opening of  them,  which  is  already  being  attempted 
by  means  of  direct  shipping  services,  is  a  work  of 
national  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great 
difficulty. 

In  this  connection  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  tremendous  export  of  goods  did  not 
contribute  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  measure 
to  the  national  prosperity.  The  vast  bulk  of  the 
goods  shipped  consisted  of  what  may  be  called  raw 
material,  and  the  country  received  in  exchange  for 
it  partly  manufactured  goods,  the  profits  on  which 
along  with  the  wages  were  retained  in  England,  and 
partly  (and  chiefly)  actual  cash.  This  cash  went 
straight  to  the  individual  farmer,  who  forthwith 
deposited  it  in  his  bank.  Hence  the  enormously 
swollen  figures  of  credit  balances  shown  by  the  Irish 
banks  during  the  last  five  years.  But  abnormally 
large  bank  deposits  are  not  by  any  means  a  sign  of 
real  wealth,  and  least  of  all  are  they  so  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  whose  banking  is  almost  entirely  under 
foreign  control.  They  represent  as  a  general  rule 
a  conversion  of  real  wealth  into  cash  wealth  (as,  for 
instance,  when  a  man  is  tempted  by  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  England  to  sell  milch  cows  without  replac- 
ing them)  and  this  cash  wealth  is  handed  to  insti- 
tutions which  for  the  most  part  pass  it  on  either 
to  the  British  government  or  to  the  industrial  com- 
petitors of  Ireland.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  money  which  Irish  farmers 
obtain  as  surplus  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  more  advantageous 
to  the  country  that  a  farmer  should  keep  a  herd 
of  milch  cows  which  gives  employment  and  keeps 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  circulation,  than  that 
he  should  sell  these  cows  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  cash  profit  on  them  and  accumulating  a 


surplus  in  the  bank.  Unfortunately,  too,  when  once 
the  Irish  farmer  is  in  possession  of  deposit  receipts 
the  difficulty  of  getting  him  to  "break  into  them," 
as  he  phrases  it,  is  very  great  indeed.  Hence,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  face  of  comparative  depression, 
we  find  farmers'  cooperative  societies  and  small 
Irish  companies  struggling  in  great  financial  difficulty 
and  making  desperate  appeals  to  banks,  which  are 
frequently  unsympathetically  received,  while  the 
total  amounts  of  the  deposits  credited  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  remain  at  an  abnormally  high 
figure. 

The  question  is  one  of  finding  a  means  of  putting 
Irish  money  to  work  in  Ireland  in  such  a  way  as 
will  create  a  well  balanced  country,  able  to  hold  its 
own  as  a  unit  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  Ireland  is  a  virgin  country, 
just  as  much  as  any  country  of  the  New  World. 
To  justify  this  claim  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  question  of  potential  mineral  wealth,  which  is  a 
highly  controversial  subject.  For  the  real  wealth 
of  Ireland  lies  unquestionably,  so  far  as  the  near 
future  is  concerned,  in  her  agricultural  resources. 
In  soil,  climate,  proximity  to  markets  and  all  similar 
ways,  Ireland  is  more  favored  than  almost  any  other 
country.  She  has  established  a  certain  reputation 
as  a  dairying  country,  but  inquirers  from  Denmark 
who  have  come  to  see  how  we  did  so  well  have 
remained  to  wonder  why  we  did  not  do  far  better. 
As  an  example  we  may  take  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  average  yield  per  head  of  milch  cows  in  Ireland 
is  about  425  gallons  a  year  against  750  in  Denmark. 
A  most  valuable  report  on  the  whole  subject  of 
increasing  yields  and  improving  breeds  has  been 
made  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Re- 
sources of  Ireland,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Repub- 
lican government. 

Further,  the  whole  question  of  tillage  farming  in 
Ireland  presents  a  field  for  tremendous  develop- 
ment. Large  graziers,  renting  land  from  year  to 
year,  are  able  to  make  a  profit  while  employing  only 
a  few  men  to  tend  cattle  over  an  area  of  hundreds 
of  acres.  Unfortunately,  this  abuse,  brought  into 
fashion  by  jobbers  and  absentees  on  a  large  scale, 
has  lent  itself  to  imitation  by  smaller  men  and  the 
tendency  to  grass  farming,  both  for  stock  raising  and 
dairying  purposes,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  now  less  land  under  the  plow  in  Ire- 
land than  in  any  other  European  country  except 
Turkey.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  increase 
in  tillage  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  prosperity 
in  Ireland  and  its  promotion  will  be  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  a  national  government.  It  is  from  this 
development  on  the  technical  side  that  the  economic 
stability  to  which  I  referred  will  be  built  up. 

Agriculture  in  itself  is  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
self-contained  country,  but  in  such  a  country  as  Ire- 
land the  industries  should  grow  out  of  agriculture. 
The  farmer  in  every  country  is  coming  to  realize 
that  good  farming  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
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his  prosperity;  he  must  also  be  a  man  of  business 
and  attend  to  the  details  of  buying,  selling,  packing, 
standardizing,  advertising  and  the  like,  before  he 
can  reap  the  full  measure  of  profit  from  his  industry. 

The  goal  to  be  aimed  at  is  what  may  be  called 
the  industrialization  of  agriculture — in  other  words, 
carrying  the  processes  of  agriculture  far  beyond  the 
mere  tilling  of  the  soil  and  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
Every  farm  should  become  a  factory  in  itself  or 
one  of  the  members  of  a  factory  covering  a  district. 
The  products  of  these  factories  in  a  country  such  as 
Ireland  would  be  many.  Milk  alone  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  multitude  of  articles  from  butter  to  celluloid 
combs,  while  the  possibilities  of  bacon  factories  and 
abattoirs  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration. 
There  is  also  a  tremendous  future  for  distilleries 
where  industrial  alcohol  sufficient  to  provide  light, 
heat  and  power  for  all  Ireland  may  be  manufac- 
tured, as  in  Germany,  from  potatoes  specially  grown 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  prof- 
its to  be  made  by  the  producer  of  an  article  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  processes  from 
its  raw  stage  to  its  finished  condition,  which  he  can 
keep  in  his  own  hands.  This  applies  to  the  farmer 
just  as  much  as  to  any  other  manufacturer  and  to 
Ireland  as  a  country  of  farmers  in  the  highest  degree. 

Industrialization  of  agriculture  must  inevitably 
provide  more  employment,  restore  the  importance 
of  the  country  towns,  stabilize  the  relations  between 
farmer  and  workman,  link  up  town  and  country  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  and  provide  cargoes  for  shipping 
services  to  countries  other  than  England.  At  the 
same  time  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  the  more  complex  requirements  caused 
by  their  new  activities  will  bring  new  opportunities 
for  trade  to  distributing  centers  such  as  Belfast  and 
Dublin.  Moreover  a  great  number  of  industries 
arising  directly  from  these  requirements  may  be  set 
up  in  the  cities.  As  an  example,  even  the  cans  used 
by  our  creameries  are  mainly  imported  from  Copen- 
hagen. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion will  be  the  policy  of  the  banks.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  banking  interests  in  Ireland  are 
mainly  controlled  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
England.  London  is  the  financial  capital  of  Ireland. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  seems  hardly  to  be  real- 
ized at  the  moment,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  political  freedom  will  be  largely  illusory 
if  this  financial  control  is  to  continue.  A  great  deal 
will  be  done  to  break  down  the  domination  of  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  an  Irish  government  is  in  a  position 
to  borrow  in  Ireland  and  to  issue  securities  in  which 
the  banks  and  the  people  can  invest.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  directors  of  the  Irish  banks  should  be 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  savings  of 
the  people  available  for  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Some  progress  in  this  direction  is  already  being  made 
by  the  newly  established  National  Land  Bank,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  the  development  of  Irish 


agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  creation  of  a  finan- 
cial center  for  Ireland.  But  no  one  institution,  espe- 
cially a  newly  established  one,  can  hope  to  change 
the  financial  policy  of  a  country  unless  the  people 
themselves  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
In  this  direction  educational  work  will  have  to  be 
done.  If  it  is  done  successfully  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  Ireland  is  well  able  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  capital  to  finance  the  industrial  develop- 
ment which  I  have  outlined. 

Infant  industries  find  it  difficult  as  a  rule  to  pro- 
vide the  security  which  is  necessary  to  give  confi- 
dence to  an  ordinary  bank,  and  undoubtedly  some 
special  treatment  of  them  will  be  required.  Probably 
the  best  method  of  applying  such  special  treatment 
would  be  to  set  up  an  official  development  commis- 
sion consisting  of  business  and  financial  experts  em- 
powered to  give  grants  and  to  make  loans  in  deserv- 
ing cases,  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordi- 
nary banker.  Probably  also  some  form  of  protection 
to  new  industries  will  be  necessary,  but  sufficient  for 
the  day  are  the  controversies. 

I  have  omitted  a  number  of  possibilities  of  the 
economic  future  of  Ireland  which  are  often  discussed, 
but  which  require  expert  handling.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  development  of  the  water  power  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  utilization  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner of  our  vast  reserves  of  peat.  We  have  also 
various  other  natural  resources  which  have  so  far 
been  very  little  exploited,  if  at  all.  The  sea  weeds 
of  the  western  coast  are  rich  in  potash,  which  is 
in  constant  demand  for  farming  operations,  as  well 
as  iodine  and  other  by-products.  The  coal  fields 
which  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  no 
doubt  capable  of  development,  although  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  ultimate  value.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  mineral  deposits,  of  which 
the  most  striking  are  probably  those  of  the  Avoca 
valley.  Turning  then  to  the  manufactures  which 
already  exist,  we  find  that  while  Belfast  is  the  well 
known  center  of  the  ship-building  and  linen  indus- 
tries, Dublin  can  hold  its  own  in  such  lines  as  bis- 
cuits, matches,  jams,  sweets,  cocoa  and  coffee,  soaps 
and  a  number  of  smaller  products,  while  the  whole 
world  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  celebrated 
brewers  and  distillers  whose  products  bulk  so  largely 
in  our  export  trade. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  the  economic  future  of  Ireland 
is  exceedingly  hopeful  provided  that  certain  condi- 
tions precedent  to  prosperity  are  fulfilled :  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  at  an  early  date,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  many  creameries  and  business  houses 
which  have  been  partly  or  wholly  destroyed,  and  the 
provision  of  such  a  system  of  land  settlement  and  of 
financial  assistance  to  settlers  as  will  enable  the  active 
young  men  and  women  to  remain  in  the  country 
instead  of  emigrating.  Education  of  a  prolonged 
and  intensive  character  such  as  Mr.  Griffith  has  long 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  Young  Ireland  will  do 
the  rest. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  THREE  COWS 

By  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN 

O,  Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agragh !  don't  let  your  O,  think  of  Donnell  of  the  ships,  the  Chief  whom 

tongue  thus  rattle  !  nothing  daunted — 

O,  don't  be  saucy,  don't  be  stiff,  because  you  may  See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain,  unchronicled,  un- 

have  cattle.  chanted ! 

I  have  seen — and,  here's  my  hand  to  you,  I  only  say  He  sleeps,  the  great  O'Sullivan,  where  thunder  can- 

what's  true —  not  rouse— 

A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not  half  so  proud  Then    ask   yourself,    should    you    be    proud,    good 

as  you.  Woman  of  Three  Cows! 

Good  luck  to  you,  don't  scorn  the  poor,  and  don't  be  O'Ruark,  Maguire,  those  souls  of  fire,  whose  names 

their  despiser;  are  shrin'd  in  story— 

For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats  the  Think  how  their  high  achievements  once  made  Erin's 

very  miser:  greatest  glory— 

And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath   from  Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under  weeds  and 

haughty  human  brows.  cypress  boughs, 

Then  don't  be  stiff,  and  don't  be  proud,  good  Woman  And  so,  for  all  your  pride,  will  yours,  O  Woman  of 

of  Three  Cows!  Three  Cows! 

See    where    Memonia's    heroes    lie,    proud    Owen  Th'  O'Carrolls,  also,  famed  when  fame  was  only  for 

More's  descendants,  the  boldest, 

'Tis  they  that  won  the  glorious  name,  and  had  the  Rest  in  forgotten  sepulchres  with  Erin's  best  and 

great  attendants !  oldest; 

If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  as  every  mortal  Yet   who   so   great   as   they   of   yore   in   battle    or 

bows,  carouse? 

Can  you  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  Woman  of  Just  think  of  that,  and  hide  your  head,  good  Woman 

Three  Cows?  of  Three  Cows! 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare,  they  left  the  Your  neighbor's  poor,   and  you,  it  seems,   are  big 

land  to  mourning;  with  vain  ideas, 

Movrone!  for  they  were  banish'd,  with  no  hope  of  Because,  inagh!  you've  got  three  cows,  one  more,  I 

returning —  see,  than  she  has; 

Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those  youths  That   tongue   of  yours   wags   more    at   times   than 

were  driven  to  house?  charity  allows— 

Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O  Woman  of  But,  if  you're  strong,  be  merciful,  great  Woman  of 

Three  Cows!  Three  Cows! 

Now,  there  you  go!     You  still,  of  course,  keep  up  your  scornful  bearing, 
And  I'm  too  poor  to  hinder  you;  but,  by  the  cloak  I'm  wearing, 
If  I  had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  though  you  were  my  spouse, 
I'd  thwack  you  well  to  cure  your  pride,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows! 
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The  Message  of  the  Farmers  of  Ireland 

Agricultural  Cooperation;  Its  Origin,  Achievement  and  Aim 
By  SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT 


**  ^feli^^^^^f  O  those  to  whom  Ireland  is  before  all 
£  C^im  th'ng8  ^e  land  of  paradox,  the 
•  K^^  •  movement  founded  thirty-two  years 
W  J»  W  ago,  with  its  immediate  object  of  re- 
1^^  ^^  organizing  the  basic  industry  of  the 
country  upon  cooperative  lines  and 
with  its  far  wider  aim,  should  be  of  absorbing 
interest.  I  recall  a  question  put  to  me  in  those  now 
far  off  days  by  an  American  friend.  He  knew  that 
I  was  going  to  devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  my 
country,  and  that  I  had  neither  the  ambition  nor 
the  qualifications  for  the  political  arena  where  his 
knowledge  of  Irish  performance  began  and  ended. 
"What,  in  a  word,"  he  asked,  "is  the  Irish  problem 
as  you  see  it  from  your  practical  point  of  view?" 
The  offhand  definition  I  gave  was  not,  I  think,  very 
far  from  the  truth.  I  said  it  was  "how  to  make  a 
people  who  are  not  farmers  prosper  in  a  country 
dependent  upon  farming." 

I  do  not  claim  for  my  countrymen  that  they  are 
yet  conspicuously  good  farmers.  But  the  story  I 
have  to  tell  of  their  attempt  to  solve  their  agricul- 
tural problem  will  show  them  as  leaders  in  the 
English-speaking  world  in  the  building  up  of  a  new 
rural  civilization,  now  urgently  needed  to  restore 
the  balance  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  sides  in 
the  national  economies  of  western  peoples. 

In  the  year  1889  the  pioneers  of  the  agricultural 
cooperative  movement  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  First  among  them  was  R.  A. 
Anderson,  afterward  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society;  there  was 
Lord  Monteagle,  a  philanthropic  landlord  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  between  Limerick  and  the 
sea,  and  there  were  a  couple  of  others  since  dead. 
Very  soon  we  were  joined  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
A.  Finlay,  a  Jesuit  priest,  moral  philosopher  and 
political  economist  in  our  chief  Catholic  seat  of 
higher  learning.  One  more  personality — to  me  the 
outstanding  Irishman  of  this  generation — I  mention 
now,  though  he  joined  us  some  eight  years  later. 
George  W.  Russell  (better  known  as  A.E.)  saw  in 
our  efforts  the  opportunity  he  sought  to  give  prac- 
tical service  to  his  day  and  generation  and  so  to 
complete  a  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages. 

The  founders  of  the  movement  saw  that  the  Irish 
land  question  was  nearing  a  settlement  on  the  only 
possible  plan,  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the 
land  from  the  landlord  (too  often  an  absentee)  to 
the  tenant.  Eight  years  before,  Gladstone  had  got 
through  parliament  his  great  charter  of  agrarian 
emancipation,  which  was  known  as  the  Three  F's: 


that  is,  Fair  Rent,  Fixity  of  Tenure  and  Free  Sale. 
By  this  act  the  tenant  could  have  his  rent  fixed  by 
an  impartial  tribunal.  He  could  not  be  evicted  from 
his  farm  so  long  as  he  paid  this  rent.  He  was  given 
the  right  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  farm  to  the  highest 
bidder  if  he  wanted  to  leave  it,  and  was  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  loss  of  his  improvements.  Some 
people  hold  that  the  Irish  are  pastoral  rather  than 
agricultural  in  their  instincts.  We  held  that,  until 
the  reforms  I  have  sketched  were  enacted,  the  ten- 
ants could  not  be  expected  to  put  their  backs  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Furthermore,  for  many 
generations  the  energies  of. the  agricultural  popula- 
tion had  been  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  which  had  been  confiscated 
centuries  ago,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  modern 
improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation. 

There  was  another  adverse  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  Gladstonian  reforms  synchronized  with 
a  revolutionary  change  in  Old  World  agricultural 
economics — foreign  competition.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  farm  produce  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opening  up 
of  vast  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in  America  and  Australa- 
sia, and  to  improved  transportation,  bringing  in  the 
produce  of  Russia  and  Scandinavia  as  well,  threat- 
ened the  Irish  farmer  with  a  loss  in  the  profits  of 
his  industry,  which  might  well  outweigh  the  advan- 
tage of  his  improved  tenure.  The  need  of  the  situa- 
tion was  plain  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  an  all-round 
improvement  of  method  could  save  the  Irish  farmer. 

The  farms  of  Ireland  being  exceedingly  small, 
intensive  cultivation  was  indicated.  But  the  economic 
trend  was  all  in  the  direction  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  This  is  the  paradox  in  its 
practical  expression.  Obviously,  a  very  perfect 
organization  of  the  small  producers  would  be 
required  in  order  to  give  the  small  man  the  advan- 
tage of  the  large-scale  business.  Failing  such  effec- 
tive organization  for  business  purposes,  the  easy  but 
uneconomic  grazing  of  a  few  head  of  stock  was  more 
attractive  than  a  toilsome  tillage.  Nor  would  mere 
combination  of  farmers  in  scattered  business  associa- 
tions suffice.  The  whole  scheme  of  organization, 
starting  with  the  parish  and  ending  with  the  nation, 
would  have  to  be  developed. 

Here  then  was  the  problem  the  Irish  rural  re- 
formers set  themselves  to  solve.  The  farmers — the 
chief  wealth-producers  of  the  country — would  be 
paying  less  rent;  but  they  would  be  conducting  their 
industry  under  much  less  favorable  conditions.  Their 
industry  was  backward  on  its  technical  side :  it  was 
more  backward  on  its  business  side.  Life  upon  the 
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farmlands  of  Ireland  had  been  embittered  by  the 
long  drawn  out  agrarian  conflict,  so  that  socially  the 
rural  community  was  unnaturally  depressed.  To  the 
Irish  mind,  the  government  was  the  cause  of  all  its 
economic  ills,  an  Irish  government  the  sure  source 
of  all  economic  and  social  well-being.  Therefore, 
to  the  politicians  and  to  them  alone  did  the  people 
look  for  guidance  in  worldly  affairs.  Unhappily, 
those  who  could  fairly  claim  credit  for  getting  the 
land  for  the  farmers  were  not  concerned  in  advising 
them  upon  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  land. 
And  upon  that  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  country 
depended. 

It  happened  that  the  small  group  of  Irishmen  who 
took  up  the  task  of  agricultural  reform  in  Ireland 
were  nearly  all  students  of  cooperation  in  its  tech- 
nical sense.  They  had  studied  the  great  cooperative 
movement  in  England.  They  knew  that  it  had  not 
touched  agriculture  but  they  believed  that  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods  could  be  applied  to  Irish  agricul- 
ture. The  leaders  of  the  English  movement  included 
Holyoake,  Vansittart,  Neale  and  Tom  Hughes.  At 
their  feet  I  sat  and  became  inspired  with  an  enthusi- 


asm for  the  cooperative  idea  which  has  never  left 
me.  They  were  more  than  sympathetic  with  my 
Irish  project.  But  they  told  me  frankly  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  would  have  to  contend  against  and 
that  I  must  not  be  discouraged  if  I  found  myself 
sowing  seed  upon  very  stony  ground.  Many  a  time, 
in  after  years,  my  fellow-workers  came  to  me  with 
the  cry,  "An  enemy  hath  done  this,"  and  recalled 
these  doubts. 

In  work  of  the  kind  contemplated  I  have  always 
held  that  if  you  are  on  sound  economic  ground  it 
is  only  a  question  of  pegging  away  to  win  out.  There 
was,  however,  little  in  the  story  of  the  British  coop- 
erative movement  to  justify  optimism  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  to  Irish  con- 
ditions. That  movement,  it  will  be  remembered, 
originated  in  the  joint  purchase  by  a  few  artizans  in 
Rochdale  of  a  chest  of  tea.  The  elimination  of  the 
retailer's  profit,  which  was  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  society,  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  mammoth  transactions.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  cooperative 
effort  was  devoted  to  the  simple  purchase  of  eco- 


IRELAND  OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE 

A  peasant  with  his  donkey  cart  of  the  vintage  of  Brian  Boru  delivering  milk  to  a  cooperative  creamery.     This  picture  sums  up  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  factory  with  its  separator,  steam  churn,  butter  worker  and  so  on,  in  a  region  of  primitive  tools  and  habits. 
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PLOWSHARES   AND   REVOLUTION 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  president  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  trying  out  a  motor  plow.     Not  a  great  deal  can  be  said 
artistically  for  the  new  tractor  as  a  chariot  of  progress,  but  it  is  bound  to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  Irish  agricultural  reconstruction 


nomical  distribution,  and  little  headway  had  been 
made  in  productive  industry.  The  agricultural  popu- 
lation had  been  almost  excluded  from  the  movement. 
In  Ireland  it  was  decided  to  restrict  the  new  move- 
ment to  the  rural  community  and.  to  concentrate  upon 
the  basic  industry  of  agriculture.  The  British  move- 
ment had  had  a  hard  struggle  against  organized 
trade.  I  was  in  parliament  from  1892  to  1900,  and 
I  remember  one  incident  which  brought  home  to  me 
the  political  power  of  the  trading  interest  and  its 
hostility  to  cooperation.  A  minister  of  education 
nearly  got  his  party  into  serious  trouble  for  per- 
mitting the  use  in  schools  of  a  book  in  which  the 
cooperative  system  was  explained.  The  Irish  move- 
ment was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  country  traders, 
who  saw  that  joint  purchase  of  agricultural  require- 
ments and  joint  sale  of  agricultural  produce  not  only 
would  deprive  them  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  business  but  would  throw  light  upon  the  quality 
of  all  articles  of  common  consumption  and  the  prices 
charged  for  them,  and  they  had  even  more  political 
influence  in  Ireland  than  their  brethren  possessed  in 
England.  As  I  recently  wrote  elsewhere : 

In  a  backward  agricultural  community  the  political 
machine  is  generally  run,  not  by  the  farming  majority,  but 
by  the  trading  minority.  I  suppose  few  here  remember  what 
a  political  bombshell  the  very  word  cooperation  was  in 
England  in  those  days.  The  new  movement  was  cooperation 


and  nothing  else.  We  camouflaged  it  by  the  term  "organ- 
ized self-help,"  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  attack  upon 
the  divine  right  of  middle  profits  was  scented.  The  control 
of  the  political  machine  in  advanced  industrial  communities 
by  combines  and  trusts  was  never  comparable  to  the  influ- 
ence upon  Irish  politics  of  the  village  traders.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  how  "big  business"  has  aroused  the  ire  of  pro- 
gressive leaders  in  American  politics,  but  the  way  in  which 
little  business  retarded  rural  progress  in  Ireland  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  escaped  notice. 

Not  having  the  means  or  the  personnel  for  an 
extensive  campaign,  we  decided  to  start  the  Irish 
movement  in  the  South  of  Ireland  rather  than  in  the 
North,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  while 
failure  in  the  North  would  have  been  fatal,  success 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  better  business 
qualities  of  the  Ulster  Scot.  If,  however,  we  failed 
in  the  South,  we  could  still  fall  back  upon  those  qual- 
ities, and  if  we  succeeded  in  the  North  we  could 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  South.  Secondly,  the 
dairying  industry  of  the  South,  associated  with  the 
world-wide  fame  of  Cork  butter,  offered  just  then 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  our  experiment.  Dairy- 
ing was  on  the  eve  of  its  industrial  revolution.  It 
had  always  been  a  home  industry,  chiefly  conducted 
by  the  women  folk.  Now  new  machinery  had  been 
invented — chiefly  in  Scandinavia — which  made  fac- 
tory production  far  more  profitable  than  home  pro- 
duction. The  modern  market  was  increasingly 
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demanding  that  articles  of  common  consumption 
should  be  consigned  to  it  in  bulk  of  uniform  quality. 
The  separator,  steam  churn,  butter  worker  and  a 
host  of  other  factory  appliances  fulfilled  this  condi- 
tion. The  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  who  had  adopted 
mass  production,  were  already  competing  successfully 
with  Irish  butter  in  the  British  and  even  in  the  Irish 
market.  The  capitalist  had  seen  his  opportunity. 
We  saw  ours. 

Before  we  took  the  field  with  our  cooperative 
campaign,  the  substitution  of  the  modern  factory 
method  for  the  immemorial  domestic  method  of  but- 
ter-making was  well  under  way.  Looking  from  the 
Rock  of  Cashel  over  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  the 
white  walls  of  new  creameries  could  be  seen  breaking 
the  monotony  of  green  pastures  in  the  rich  dairying 
districts  of  Tipperary,  Limerick  and  Cork.  Out  of 
the  ample  margin  of  profits  their  capitalist  owners 
were  making  they  were  able  to  pay  the  farmer  a  far 
higher  price  for  his  milk  than  it  was  worth  to  him 
for  butter-making  on  the  old  plan.  In  a  short  time, 
when  the  farmer  had  gone  out  of  the  business,  the 
price  paid  for  the  milk  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  he 
would  stand.  So  we  set  out  to  explain  to  the  farmers 
that,  by  intelligent  combination  of  their  capital, 
credit  and  energies,  they  could  reap  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist. 

We  found  ourselves  up  against  opposition  from 
many  quarters,  but  in  one  only  did  we  meet  with 
serious  trouble.  The  manufacturers  of  the  new 
dairying  machinery,  who  knew  that  in  the  near  future 
the  farmers  themselves  would  have  to  buy  it,  were 
willing  to  supply  it  to  bodies  of  farmers  upon  credit. 
Of  course  the  purchasers  had  to  be  incorporated  in 
order  to  make  their  joint  credit  negotiable.  We,  too, 
wanted  to  get  them  incorporated  in  business  associa- 
tions for  other  reasons.  But  the  manufacturers  had 


MUCKALEE  COOPERATIVEI  CREAMERY 

These  creameries  become  centers  of  neighborhood  activity.  Carts  loaded  with  boxes  of  butter  for 
shipment  to  market;  other  carts  taking  away  separated  milk. 


no  patience  with  the  theorists  who  were  insisting 
upon  the  cooperative  plan,  then  wholly  unknown  to 
our  farmers  and,  indeed,  almost  unheard  of  by  the 
farmers  of  any  other  English-speaking  country.  Yet 
we  had  to  insist  upon  the  cooperative  principle  as 
being  absolutely  essential  to  success  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  conflict  between  the  two  methods  of 
organizing  farmers  for  factory  dairying  proved  once 
for  all  to  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  Irish  farmer 
that  only  by  means  of  cooperation  could  he  work 
out  his  economic  salvation. 

It  thus  happens  that  a  simple  concrete  illustration 
taken  from  the  early  effort  to  cooperatize  the  dairy- 
ing industry  of  Ireland  will  save  any  further  theoriz- 
ing upon  the  relative  merits  of  cooperative  and  com- 
petitive organization  of  farmers.  On  the  capitalistic 
— or,  as  we  call  it,  the  joint  stock — plan,  capital  is 
subscribed  by,  and  the  government  of  the  concern 
is  in  the  hands  of,  the  shareholders,  whose  power  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shares  held.  A  ma- 
jority of  one  share  in  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
or  of  a  group  of  shareholders,  carries  with  it  the 
final  decision  upon  all  questions  of  policy  or  man- 
agement. Further,  the  profits  of  the  undertaking 
are  divided  among  the  shareholders  in  proportion  to 
their  shares. 

In  the  cooperative  creameries  the  principle  of  one- 
man-one-vote  prevails  and  all  are  equal  upon  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  management.  Furthermore,  the 
profit  on  shares  is  limited  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest — 
generally  in  those  days  5  per  cent.  Any  further  net 
profit  made  is  divided,  not  among  the  shareholders 
in  proportion  to  their  shares,  but  among  the  sup- 
pliers of  milk  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  supplied.  In  some  creameries  this 
net  profit  is  also  shared  by  the  workers  in  the  insti- 
tution, a  dollar's  worth  of  wages  earned  sharing 

alike  with  a  dollar's  worth 
of  milk  supplied.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  arrangement  is, 
through  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement between  all  the 
participants  in  the  under- 
taking, to  make  it  every- 
body's business  to  work  for 
success. 

Now  whether  the  farm- 
ers are  organized  as  a  joint 
stock  company  or  as  a  co- 
operative society  (as  coop- 
erative associations  are 
called)  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  former,  or 
of  the  democratically  elect- 
ed committee  of  manage- 
ment of  the  latter,  is  the 
periodical  fixing  of  the 
price  paid  for  the  milk. 
This,  of  course,  depends 
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upon  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  the  prod- 
uct on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
market  price  on  the  other. 
Suppose  on  one  of  these 
committees  shareholder  A 
owned  one  cow  and  fifty 
shares,  whereas  sharehold- 
er B  owned  one  share  and 
fifty  cows.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  to  A's  interest  to 
pay  as  small  a  price  as  pos- 
sible for  the  milk  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the 
largest  possible  dividend. 
B  would  merely  wish  to  get 
a  high  price  for  his  milk  in 
order  that  he  might  make 
more  out  of  his  farm.  On 
this  conflict  of  interest,  il- 
lustrated by  this  simple  ex- 
ample, every  one  of  the 
joint  stock  companies 
formed  at  the  time  of  my 
story  failed.  On  the  other 

hand,  throughout  the  thirty-two  years  since  the 
foundation  of  our  movement,  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, which  have  embraced  every  department  of  the 
farmers'  industry  and  business,  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  percentage  of  failures. 

Although  the  purpose  of  what  I  am  writing  is 
rather  to  explain  an  idea  than  to  furnish  the  details 
of  its  practical  working  (which  indeed  would  take 
altogether  too  much  space)  I  must  furnish  a  suffi- 
ciency of  facts  and  figures  to  give  reality  to  the 
movement's  actual  achievement.  To  keep  the  per- 
spective right  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  a  few 
peculiarities  of  the  situation.  Ireland  is  a  country  of 
small  farmers,  the  average  Irish  farm  not  exceeding 
thirty  acres  of  productive  land.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  joined  the  movement  work  upon 
their  farms,  and  as  only  the  heads  of  families  be- 
come members  of  the  societies,  the  persons  directly 
benefited  are  about  five  times  as  many  as  the 
members.  It  is  further  a  regrettable  fact  that  an 
immense  number  of  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  societies  without  becoming  members. 
They  are  allowed  to  do  so  because  the  larger  the 
trade  the  smaller  are  the  working  costs. 

It  has  been  seen  that  our  first  adventure  was  in 
the  application  of  cooperation  to  dairying.  Our 
first  dairying  society  was  started  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  after  I  had  addressed  fifty,  and  my  associates 
many  more,  almost  abortive  meetings.  By  the  year 
1899,  however,  we  had  152  of  these  societies  work- 
ing, with  a  trade  turnover  of  about  $2,500,000 
worth  of  butter.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of 
dairying  societies  had  risen  to  380  with  a  member- 
ship of  44,213  and  a  turnover  of  some  $9,000,000. 
In  1919,  after  another  decade  of  strenuous  propa- 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  RIVAL  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  CHURN 

The  immemorial  domestic  method  of  butter  making  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Ireland. 
To  the  left  is  the  butter-worker  which  expresses  the  moisture. 


ganda,  the  number  of  these  societies  was  439,  the 
membership  53,240,  and  the  turnover  $35,000,000. 
War  prices  immensely  increased  the  value  of  the 
output;  but  allowing  for  this  there  was  an  actual 
increase  in  the  trade  notwithstanding  that  under  war 
conditions  the  country  was  considerably  depleted  of 
milking  stock. 

Needless  to  say,  the  movement  seeks  to  organize 
farmers,  not  only  for  the  dairying  industry,  but  for 
every  other  branch  of  farming,  and  indeed  for  every 
form  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  of  the 
workers  upon  the  land.  From  such  a  simple  opera- 
tion as  the  collection,  grading,  and  marketing  of 
eggs,  to  the  highly  technical  manufacture  of  bacon 
and  other  hog  products,  evolution  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  has  been  slow.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  say  that  the  cooperative  principle  and  plan 
are  so  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  rural  Ire- 
land that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
entire  farming  industry  will  be-  developed  upon  co- 
operative lines.  I  must  refer  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  movement  to  the  statistics 
published  by  the  central  society.  A  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  will 
be  found  in  the  following  simple  figures:  In  1899 
there  were  424  societies  of  all  kinds  with  a  member- 
ship of  39,852  and  a  trade  turnover  of  $45,000,000. 
In  the  year  1919  societies  numbered  1,028,  members 
135,369,  and  the  trade  turnover  was  $55,000,000. 
The  total  trade  turnover  from  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1919 
was  $350,000,000. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  available  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  work  of  the  societies 
both  in  process  and  in  contemplation.  There  is  an 
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A  BURNED  CREAMERY 

One  of  the  numerous  plants  of  the  cooperative  societies  wrecked  by  the  British  authorities  in  the 

course  of  the  conflict  in  Ireland. 

immense  amount  of  cooperation  which  does  not 
admit  of  statistical  display,  such  as  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  costly  agricultural  machinery  and  breeding 
stock.  In  Wexford  a  large  meat-packing  undertak- 
ing has  been  in  existence  for  many  years ;  and  when 
the  recent  political  troubles,  which  I  have  purposely 
excluded  from  this  account  of  the  movement  in  the 
hope  that  they  are  but  transitory,  broke  out  and 
made  farmers  unwilling  to  embark  upon  large  enter- 
prises requiring  costly  buildings  and  machinery,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  required  capital  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  biggest  meat-packing  installation 
in  these  islands.  I  leave  all  these  things  aside  and 
conclude  with  a  feature  of  the  Irish  movement  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  American  farmers. 

There  is  a  tendency  inside  the  movement  to  expand 
all  the  several  activities  of  the  societies  into  a  new 
type  of  society — the  general  purpose  society.  This 
— which  is  a  development  of  distributive  cooperation 
based  primarily  on  an  older  type  of  society  originally 
restricted  to  obtaining  for  farmers  the  requisites  of 
their  calling,  such  as  seeds  and  manures — will  not 
only  embrace  all  the  activities  mentioned  above,  but 
will  embark  upon  the  supply  of  domestic  commod- 
ities on  the  lines  of  the  English  cooperative  store 
and  may  also  undertake  banking,  insurance,  and  any 
other  business  or  service,  such  as  the  electric  lighting 
of  villages,  in  which  the  community  may  be  inter- 
ested. Some  four  hundred  of  these  societies,  old 
and  new,  are  in  existence,  none  of  them  yet  covering 
the  whole  ground,  but  all  of  them  having  in  their 
constitution  the  power  to  do  so.  Even  societies 
started  with  a  limited  objective,  such  as  the  dairying, 
the  poultry  and  the  flax  societies,  now  aim  in  many 
cases  at  developments  such  as  these.  Until  the  coun- 
try settles  down  again  to  the  ways  of  industry  and 


peace  we  shall  not  know 
how  much  good  cooperative 
seed  lies  deep  in  Irish  soil; 
but  that  the  seed  is  there 
awaiting  the  call  of  life  I 
and  my  fellow-workers  are 
well  assured. 

After  five  years  of  stren- 
uous work  conducted  by  a 
group  of  individuals,  the 
movement  clearly  de- 
manded an  institution  at  its 
head.  In  the  spring  of  1894 
a  large  and  influential  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Dublin  to  re- 
ceive a  report  of  the  move- 
ment's achievement  up  to 
date  and  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  its  continuance 
and  development.  At  this 
meeting  was  founded  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation Society  ( since  known 
as  the  I.  A.  O.  S.),  Ireland 

thus  contributing  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  a  new  agency  of  social 
service.  A  few  years  later  an  English  and  a  Scottish 
agricultural  organization  society  were  founded  on 
the  Irish  model. 

The  I.  A.  O.  S.  is  governed  by  a  committee,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  representatives  of  the  societies 
affiliated  with  the  central  body.  Representation  is 
also  given  to  individual  subscribers.  The  committee 
is  presided  over  by  a  president  and  vice-president. 
At  the  first  general  meeting,  I  was  elected  president 
and  Father  Finlay  vice-president.  We  have  been  re- 
elected  annually  ever  since.  At  the  birth  of  the 
society,  and  indeed  until  land  purchase,  which  I 
always  held  must  be  financed  by  England  in  advance 
of  home  rule,  I  was,  so  far  as  I  had  any  political 
views,  a  Unionist.  Father  Finlay  was,  of  course,  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  Nationalist.  Our  election 
and  re-election  are  of  more  than  personal  interest: 
They  emphasize  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
movement  which  is,  indeed,  embodied  in  its  constitu- 
tion, but  derives  its  support  from  an  honorable  under- 
standing. While  all  the  members  of  the  central  body 
and  of  its  branches  are  free  upon  other  platforms  to 
give  expression  to  any  opinions,  all  questions  of  sec- 
tarian and  political  controversy  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  deliberations  of  these  bodies. 

The  society  began  its  work  in  a  small  Dublin 
office  under  the  chief  control  of  R.  A.  Anderson  as 
general  secretary.  Young  Irishmen  were  carefully 
selected  and  prepared  by  him  and  the  other  pioneers 
for  the  field  work.  They  were  called  simply  "organ- 
izers." The  staff  today  consists  of  five  senior 
organizers,  who  cover  all  Ireland  between  them, 
hold  meetings  of  farmers  preparatory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  societies,  see  that  the  conditions  pointing 
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toward  a  successful  society 
exist  in  the  district  and  that 
all  the  necessary  formalities 
are  complied  with.  They 
are  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
some  half  dozen  men, 
chosen  for  their  expert  qual- 
ifications in  dairying,  the 
treatment  of  flax  and  gen- 
eral business.  These  men 
are  called  assistant  organiz- 
ers. An.  expert  auditing 
staff  gives  accountancy  in- 
spection and  advice.  A 
bacteriological  laboratory 
under  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist supplies  to  dairying  so- 
cieties technical  advice  of 
too  direct  a  commercial 
bearing  for  governmental 
concern.  The  secretariat 
and  office  staff  complete  the 
human  equipment. 

In  the  year   1908,   some 


"HANG  UP  THE  SHOVEL  AND.|THE  HOE" 

New  toolsof  the  Irish  countryside — a  "cock-lifter,"  a  turnip-sower  and  a  horse  potato-sprayer.    All 
three  belong  to  the  Valley  of  the  Deen  Agricultural  Society  and  are  hired  out  to  the  members. 


seven  hundred  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  with  an 
over-generous  appreciation  of  my  public  services, 
wished  to  present  me  with  some  token  of  their  friend- 
ship. They  told  me  of  the  large  sum  which  had  been 
subscribed  and  consulted  me  as  to  the  form  the 
presentation  should  take.  Throwing  modesty  to  the 
winds,  I  asked  for  a  house  where  my  fellow-workers 
might  carry  on  their  work.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
I.  A.  O.  S.  was  domiciled  in  84  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin,  which  was  christened  the  Plunkett  House. 
Here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  Cooperative  Reference 
Library,  which  does  for  students  of  cooperation  what 


YARD  OF  THE  NORTH  KILKENNY  POULTRY  SOCIETY 

The    new    agricultural  industries  range  from  the  simple  operation  of  collecting,  grading   and 
marketing  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  highly  technical  manufacture  of  bacon  and  other  hog  products. 


the  Legislative  Reference  Library,  founded  by  that 
great  Wisconsin  Irishman,  Charles  McCarthy,  does 
for  students  of  legislation  and  administration.  From 
many  countries  far  and  near  have  come  inquirers  in- 
terested in  cooperative  principle  and  practice.  I  think 
they  have  been  helped :  they  have  certainly  helped  us. 
Elsewhere  in  this  fine  house,  built  in  the  spacious  days 
of  the  Grattan  parliament,  the  seer  of  the  move- 
ment, A.E.  edits  the  Irish  Homestead,  the  organ  of 
the  I.  A.  O.  S.  With  the  help  of  Susan  Mitchell,  his 
brilliant  sub-editor,  he  has  now  for  some  thirteen 
years  provided  an  intellectual  feast  combined  with  a 

solid  meal  of  agricultural 
common  sense  to  the  organ- 
ized farmers  of  Ireland, 
and  to  a  select  body  of  read- 
ers all  over  the  world. 

This  summary  of  agricul- 
tural cooperation  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  was  promoted  by 
a  small  group  of  social 
workers  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  subsequently  by 
the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  will,  I  trust, 
serve  as  a  rough  indication 
of  what  has  been  actually 
achieved.  It  will  be  asked 
how  far  the  voluntary 
movement  has  been  recog- 
nized and  assisted  by  gov- 
ernment and  how  far  it  has 
been  subsidized  out  of  pub- 
lic funds.  To  make  this 
point  clear,  a  brief  account 
must  be  given  of  two  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  one 
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Irish  and  the  other  British,  which  have  had  relations 
with  the  movement. 

As  soon  as  the  pioneers  began  to  make  headway 
with  their  doctrine  of  organized  self-help — more 
especially  when  they  cited  the  example  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Denmark  and  other  continental  countries — 
they  were  met  with  the  objection  that  these  countries 
owed  their  agricultural  and  their  industrial  progress 
to  the  fostering  care  of  their  governments.  There 


head  for  its  first  seven  years.  It  was  hoped  the  de- 
partment and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  would  work  with  perfect  harmony  and  co- 
ordinate their  respective  functions.  At  first  the 
department  recognized  the  essential  importance  to 
its  own  success  of  having  the  farmers  organized, 
and  it  subsidized  the  educational  work  of  the  I.  A. 
O.  S.  But  it  is  impossible  to  keep  party  politics  out 
of  any  governmental  institution  and,  under  pressure 


OPENING  OF  THE  BRIDGETOWN  COOPERATIVE  CREAMERY,   LTD. 

Barn-raisings  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  American  Middle  West  were  no  more  occasions  for  enthusiasm  than  the  launching  of  these  rural 

enterprises  in  Twentieth  Century  Ireland. 


was  a  good  deal  in  this,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  start  an  agitation  demanding  similar  assistance 
for  Irish  farmers. 

In  1895  a  committee  (known  as  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee, because  it  sat  in  the  parliamentary  recess), 
upon  which  men  of  all  parties  were  represented,  was 
called  together  at  my  suggestion  to  examine  care- 
fully the  need  for  state  assistance  for  Irish  workers. 
The  committee  sat  for  a  year  and,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry  abroad,  issued  its  report.  As  the  result 
of  this  report,  which  laid  down  the  basic  principle 
that  state  aid  should  be  so  given  as  to  supplement  but 
in  no  way  provide  a  substitute  for  self-help,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
was  formed.  I  was  myself  in  parliament  from  1892 
to  1900,  my  sole  political  ambition  being  the  win- 
ning of  this  concession.  The  department  opened  its 
doors  in  the  spring  of  1900  and  I  was  its  working 


from  traders,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  two  bodies  ceased,  but  each  con- 
tinued to  do  good  work. 

The  loss  to  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  was  serious,  but  it 
was  soon  made  good  from  another  source.  In  the 
year  1910  a  new  institution  was  set  up  by  the  British 
parliament  called  the  Development  Commission.  It 
was  given  funds  for  helping  agriculture  and  industry 
throughout  these  islands.  The  development  commis- 
sioners, an  extremely  able  body  of  public  servants, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  aiding  and  developing  agriculture  was  to  assist 
the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  and  its  English  and  Scottish  sisters. 
For  two  years  after  the  commissioners  had  liberally 
subsidized  the  younger  organization  societies  they 
were  prevented  from  recognizing  the  Irish  society 
by  trade  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Irish 
representatives  in  parliament.  This  was  so  grave 
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a  scandal  that  it  could  not  last  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  on  the  whole  this  fight  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment did  not  do  the  movement  more  good  than  the 
temporary  stringency  did  it  harm. 

We  had  now  the  means  of  improving  both  the 
technical  and  the  business  methods  of  our  farmers. 
For  a  complete  policy  of  rural  progress,  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  we  should  interest  ourselves 
in  the  brightening  of  rural  life  on  its  social  and 
intellectual  side.  The  pioneers  of  the  movement 
were  more  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work  than 
in  any  other.  Societies  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
business  organizations  for  social  gatherings.  Village 
halls  were  built.  In  all  this  we  were  largely  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  granges  of  the  United  States 
and  the  women's  institutes  of  Canada.  The  point 
is  that  we  were  at  work  upon  a  threefold  scheme — 
a  policy  of  rural  reconstruction  which  came  to  be 
expressed  in  the  Irish  formula,  Better  Farming,  Bet- 
ter Business,  Better  Living. 

If  I  were  asked  what  special  contribution  Ireland 
has  made  to  the  rural  problem,  I  would  certainly 
say  that  it  consists  in  defining  the  proper  relations 
between  its  three  parts  in  all  endeavors  to  deal  with 
the  problem  comprehensively.  In  our  view  agricul- 
ture must  be  regarded  as  an  industry,  as  a  business, 
and  as  a  life.  To  the  aid  of  the  industry  must  be 
brought  the  teaching  of  all  the  physical  sciences 
relating  to  soil,  climate,  plant  and  animal  life — to 
the  buildings  and  mechanical  equipment  of  the  farm 
— and  so  forth.  To  the  business  of  the  farm  must 
be  applied  sound  economic  principles  and  those  mod- 
ern methods  upon  which  all  business  undertakings 
nowadays  depend  for  their  commercial  success. 
Here  the  essential  thing  is  that  farmers  should  be 
taught  to  combine,  not  only  in  order  to  hold  their 
own  in  their  dealings  with  government  and  with  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests,  but  also  in  order  that 
the  small  cultivator  may  have  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  the  large  farmer. 

As  I  have  already  explained — or  rather  proved  by 
illustration — the  combination  must  be  upon  the  coop- 
erative, and  upon  no  other  plan.  Into  rural  life 
must  be  imported  the  social  pleasures  and  intellec- 
tual advantages  of  city  life  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 
We  must  recognize  that  an  agricultural  existence 
cannot  be  made  to  offer  the  opportunities  of  mate- 
rial advancement  which  urban  pursuits  provide.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  physical  welfare  above  that  of  the 
townsman  is  easily  attained,  and  by  developing  the 
cultural  side  of  rural  life  the  average  lot  in  the  coun- 


try can,  for  the  average  man,  be  made  comparable 
with  that  of  the  city  dweller,  and  superior  to  it  for 
those  capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  coun- 
try life. 

When  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  three  sides 
of  country  life  must  all  come  into  the  scheme  of  rural 
development,  our  Irish  experience  proves  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  begin  with  the  better  business 
part  of  the  program.  Farmers  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  technical  advice  and  useful  information 
afforded  by  the  government,  universities  and  col- 
leges, or  even  by  the  popular  press,  unless  they  are 
assured  that  they  will  themselves  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  more  enlightened  industry  in  increased 
output,  and,  perhaps,  in  larger  investment  of 
capital. 

Unless  they  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bined purchase  and  sale,  they  will  surely  be  worsted 
in  their  business  relations  with  the  organized  agencies 
of  distribution.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  business 
association  economically  sound,  and  advantageous 
to  all  the  participants,  is  a  far  better  foundation  for 
social  organization  than  philanthropic  associations 
ad  hoc,  which  too  often  depend  upon  an  individual 
who  gets  tired  or  dies,  or  upon  a  passing  enthusiasm 
for  a  real  or  imagined  "uplift."  Thus  better  busi- 
ness is  the  foundation  for  both  better  farming  and 
better  living. 

In  short,  we  have  learned  in  Ireland,  and  would 
impress  upon  all  rural  communities  which  have  be- 
come backward  owing  to  the  concentration  of  all  that 
is  best  in  thought  and  feeling  for  public  welfare 
upon  the  problem  of  the  cities  :  ( i )  The  vital  need 
of  thorough  organization  upon  cooperative  lines; 
(2)  the  paramount  importance  of  reliance  upon  vol- 
untary effort  rather  than  upon  state  assistance,  in 
the  sure  belief  that  what  by  intelligent  combination 
we  can  do  for  ourselves  is  immeasurably  more  bene- 
ficial than  what  the  best  of  governments  can  do  for 
us;  and  (3)  the  insistence  upon  building  up  rural 
society  on  its  three  sides;  namely,  the  technical  side, 
the  commercial  or  business  side  and  the  social,  and 
intellectual  side. 

I  would  add  one  piece  of  advice  for  universal 
application  by  rural  communities  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  They  should  take  steps  to  in- 
form themselves,  as  we  did  in  Ireland,  as  to  the 
organization  of  agriculture  in  those  countries  which 
have  not  neglected  the  farmer,  and  should  exchange 
experiences  and  ideas  among  each  other  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  repairing  this  neglect. 


VThe  Irish 
Vhite  Cross 

By  JAMES  G.  DOUGLAS 


OW  the  spirit  of  fellowship  has  been 
abroad  in  Ireland  in  these  days! 
Men  and  women  with  large  families 
and  small  incomes  have  willingly 
accepted  the  care  of  needy  children 
^_  of  neighbors;  farms,  where  the  men 

folk  have  been  in  prison  or  "on  the  run,"  have  been 
tilled  by  willing  hands  from  the  districts  surround- 
ing. Even  in  distant  towns,  victims  of  so-called 
"reprisals"  have  found  welcome  in  the  homes  of 
strangers.  In  one  place  a  priest  found  one  of  his 
parishioners  in  great  grief  and  on  inquiring  the 
cause  was  informed  by  the  woman  that  her  husband 
had  objected  to  her  taking  into  their  house  a  num- 
ber of  neighbors  who  had  been  rendered  homeless 
the  night  before.  On  going  to  remonstrate  with  the 
unreasonable  husband,  the  priest  discovered  that  in 
a  four-roomed  house  no  less  than  thirty-four  persons 
had  been  sheltered.  Little  wonder  the  husband  had 
been  alarmed  at  the  largeness  of  his  good  wife's 
heart. 

But  with  the  increase  of  violence  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  work  of  relieving  suffering  could 
not  be  left  to  individual  effort.  Shortly  after  his 
return  from  America  early  this  year,  President  De 
Valera  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  suggest- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Irish  White  Cross.  A  large 
and  remarkably  representative  committee  was  called 
together  which  undertook  to  appeal  for  funds  and 
to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  work  of 
relief,  and  local  parish  committees  were  formed  in 
all  districts  where  any  need  existed.  A  central  or- 
ganization with  a  competent  staff  was  founded  in 
Dublin. 

Looking  back  now  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  satis- 
faction that  it  was  possible  at  a  time  of  intense 
political  bitterness  to  unite  in  the  Irish  White  Cross 
men  and  women  of  so  many  points  of  view.  With 
Cardinal  Logue  as  president  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  as  chairman,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
bishops,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Jews, 
representatives  of  labor  and  capital,  activists  and 
pacifists,  men  who  fought  in  Dublin  in  1916  and  men 
who  fought  in  the  Great  War  have  all  been  found 
side  by  side,  working  together  in  harmony  in  the 
White  Cross.  It  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Ireland 
today  that  leaders  such  as  De  Valera,  Arthur  Grif- 
fith and  Michael  Collins  were  ready  to  give  their 
assistance  to  an  organization  which  aimed  at  helping 
all  sufferers  impartially.  Even  the  British  military 
authorities  sought  aid  from  the  White  Cross  for 
their  supporters  who  required  relief. 


Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the 
White  Cross  in  Ireland,  the  American  Committee  for 
Relief  in  Ireland  was  organized' and  without  any 
formal  alliance  these  two  organizations  have  worked 
together  in  harmony.  The  American  committee 
has  used  the  White  Cross  as  its  agent  for  distribu- 
tion of  relief  and  the  latter  has  made  no  separate 
appeal  for  funds  in  the  United  States. 

The  activities  of  the  White  Cross  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  assistance  of  persons,  most  of  them 
habitually  thrifty  and  industrious,  whose  distress  is 
due  to  present  "war"  conditions  in  Ireland.  Its 
policy  has  been  always  to  give  a  grant  or  a  loan  in 
preference  to  a  weekly  allowance.  For  instance,  a 
"jarvey,"  whose  horse  had  been  shot,  was  given  a 
money  grant  sufficient  for  him  to  purchase  an- 
other horse,  thereby  enabling  him  to  continue  his 
trade.  Often,  however,  there  has  been  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  provide  regular  money  allowances  to  keep 
people  alive  until  such  time  as  work  could  be  found 
for  them.  The  White  Cross  has  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided money  for  the  payment  of  hospital  expenses 
and  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  several  rest  homes  as  places  of  refuge  from  raids 
for  mothers  and  expectant  mothers.  Grants  of  from 
£100  to  £200  each  have  been  made  during  the  truce 
to  many  farmers  and  others,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
roof  their  premises,  which  were  partially  destroyed. 

It  has  been  decided  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  £150,- 
ooo  as  a  trust  fund  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children  whose  parents  have 
been  killed.  To  assist  the  local  authorities  in  feeding 
necessitous  school  children  in  Dublin,  Cork  and  else- 
where, grants  have  been  made,  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  which  has  been  expended  in  Belfast  in  providing 
relief  through  the  Expelled  Workers'  Committee. 

With  peace,  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  Irish 
people  will  turn  to  constructive  efforts.  A  special 
White  Cross  reconstruction  commission  is  already 
at  work  collecting  data  so  that  prompt  action  may  be 
taken  at  any  time. 

Loans  made  by  this  commission  are  repayable  in 
full  if  and  when  reparation  is  paid,  but  should  no 
compensation  be  received  the  loan  will  be  repaid  over 
a  long  term.  The  money  when  returned  to  the  com- 
mission will  be  available  for  re-lending  for  schemes 
of  industrial  development,  which  will  provide  in- 
creased employment,  and  thus  the  funds  subscribed 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  will  become  a 
permanent  source  of  benefit  to  Ireland. 

Without  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  the  White  Cross  could  have  achieved  little. 
Many  a  victim  of  militarism  and  aggression  in  Ire- 
land owed  his  very  existence  to  the  timely  relief 
funds.  Not  only  has  distress  been  relieved,  not  only 
have  houses  been  repaired,  but  already  a  real  work 
of  permanent  construction  has  been  accomplished; 
namely,  the  building  up  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
affection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  sea. 
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e  Pvomance  of  T emplecrone 


By  5AVEL  ZIMAND 


i  HIS  is  the  tale  of  Patrick  Gal- 
lagher of  the  parish  of  Temple- 
crone,  the  Upper  Rosses,  as  it  is 
called.  Dungloe  is  the  center  of  the 
parish.  I  went  to  hear  the  adven- 
tures of  "Paddy  the  Cope,"  to  see 
the  man  who  is  in  business  for  others  and  not  himself. 
I  arrived  at  Dungloe  on  a  cold  and  rainy  morning. 
And  as  the  station  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  village,  I  sent  my  luggage  up  by  donkey 
cart  and  set  out  walking.  Wild  beauty  was  all 
around  me.  In  ten  minutes  the  rain  stopped.  The 
sky  cleared  and  the  wind  freshened  over  the  blue 
and  golden  hills. 

Soon  after,  I  met  an  intelligent  Australian  soldier, 
who,  after  the  Great  War,  was  employed  by  the 
railway  in  Ireland  and  felt  happy  to  have  this  chance 
of  knowing  the  Irish  people.  He  was  now  repairing 
telegraph  wires,  cut  down  during  the  civil  war.  I 
inquired  of  him  about  Patrick  Gallagher.  "Paddy 
the  Cope,"  said  he,  "is  the  man  who  made  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  this  parish  to  live  a  better  life. 
He  is  the  man  with  an  awakened  mind  who  felt  the 
sorrows  of  his  people.  He  has  done  more  for  them 
than  the  commonwealth  has  done  for  us.  I  wish 
that  our  land  had  produced  a  man  like  him." 

I  thought  of  Bernard  Shaw's  saying  that  there  is 


From  the  painting  by  Power  O'Malley 


not  an  Irish  race,  but  an  Irish  climate,  "which  will 
stamp  an  immigrant  more  deeply  and  durably  in  two 
years,  apparently,  than  the  English  climate  will  in 
two  hundred." 

I  was  soon  in  Dungloe.  It  is  a  one-street  village 
with  little  cabins  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  little 
silvern  lakes  with  innumerable  islands  and  the  high 
sea.  But  what  soil!  Brown  bog  everywhere,  grey 
rock  and  barrenness.  Such  green  as  there  was 
cropped  out  among  a  million  boulders.  Only  here 
and  there  are  plots  of  potatoes  about  them.  And 
hardly  a  tree  to  bind  and  shelter  the  earth.  It  was 
a  wonder  how  people  could  live  there.  But  they 
lived  and  prospered.  And  that  was  the  wonder  of 
Patrick  Gallagher's  work. 

Patrick  Gallagher  was  raised  in  Dungloe  country. 
His  people  had  to  pay  the  call  of  the  gombeen  men. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  sent  to  service  to 
help  get  his  father  out  of  debt.  His  wages  were 
three  pounds  for  six  months.  He  was  continually 
hired  afterward,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Then  he  made  periodical  trips  to  Scotland 
and  worked  for  eight  years  in  the  mines.  He  be- 
longed to  the  great  army  of  Bob  Smillie. 

I  was  tired  with  travel  as  I  entered  Gallagher's 
door.  The  whole  household  was  in  the  kitchen  talk- 
ing over  the  peace  negotiations.  I  shall  never  forget 
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"PADDY  THE  COPE" 

At  the  threshold  of  the  little  stone  cottage  outside  Dungloe  where 
the  Templecrone  cooperators  opened  their  first  store  in  1907 

the  hospitality  with  which  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  was 
received  by  Patrick  Gallagher  and  his  family. 
"Paddy  the  Cope"  is  a  sturdy  man  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  quiet,  courageous 
fighter;  but  this  fighter  has  proved  to  be  an  unu- 
sually successful  manager. 

Over  a  bright  turf  fire  he  told  me  of  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  his  people.  "The  farmers," 
he  said,  "were  all,  practically  speaking,  very  poor. 
They  are  industrious  and  work  very  hard.  The 
method  of  buying  and  selling  was  the  cause  of  much 
poverty  in  the  district.  The  main  source  of  income 
of  the  people  here  was  rearing  of  young  stock,  poul- 
try, and  a  little  knitting  industry.  From  each  family 
around  here  a  few  boys  leave  for  Scotland  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  as  migratory  laborers  to  help 
support  the  family.  Many  leave  for  America.  Our 
great  curse  was  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  local 
gombeen  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  flourishing 
in  this  district." 

Gombeen  man  is  Irish  for  usurer.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  gombeen  was  king.  He  was  the  trader, 
not  the  land-owner.  But  whereas  the  land-owner 
owned  the  land,  the  gombeen  men  owned  the  men. 
The  farmers  were  his  compulsory  customers — farm- 
ers born  in  debt  and  never  out  of  it.  He  extorted 
an  interest  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  from  the 
people.  The  gombeen  men  formed  a  real  dynasty. 
They  dominated  the  economic  life,  the  political  life, 
and  the  social  life  of  the  district.  There  is  nothing 
worse  in  any  country  than  the  Irish  gombeen  men. 

In  1903  cooperation  took  root  in  this  district  in 
the  form  of  a  cooperative  bank.  The  bosses  did  not 
oppose.  They  even  encouraged  the  new  enterprise. 
The  bosses  knew  well  that  the  farmer  with  cheap 


THE  TEMPLECRON'E  COOPERATIVE  TODAY 

With  Patrick  Gallagher  still  at  the  door  sill  over  which  last  year 

the  cooperators  did  business  to  the  amount  of  £90,000. 

capital  would  make  his  land  more  profitable.  It  was 
only  in  1906  when  the  Templecrone  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Society  was  formed  that  gombeen  men 
withdrew  their  support  from  the  bank. 

Cooperation  began  in  Dungloe  when  a  price  list 
of  manure  from  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  found  its  way  by  chance  into  the  hands  of 
Patrick  Gallagher.  Gallagher  wrote  to  the  society 
asking  if  they  would  sell  him  manure.  The  society 
replied  that  they  sold  only  to  cooperative  societies. 
Gallagher  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  however.  He 
gathered  the  farmers  of  his  own  district  together  and 
they  decided  to  buy  twenty  tons  of  manure  from  the 
Donegal  cooperative  society.  Thus  they  effected  a 
saving  of  forty  pounds,  besides  securing  superphos- 
phate of  30  per  cent  instead  of  22  per  cent  and 
dissolved  bone  instead  of  a  worthless  compound. 
The  farmers  immediately  saw  the  advantage  and 
decided  to  start  a  society.  "Eight  good  men  and 
true" — of  whom  only  two  had  more  than  the 
required  two  pounds  capital  to  become  members — 
with  Patrick  Gallagher  at  its  head,  started  the  ven- 
ture of  killing  profiteering.  The  society  began  a 
few  miles  outside  Dungloe  in  the  smallest  cabin  of  a 
hilly  district.  At  the  beginning  they  intended  to  deal 
merely  with  agricultural  products.  But  as  the  bosses 
started  their  attacks  they  ventured  to  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral business.  The  store  was  open  two  evenings  a 
week  and  a  few  members  were  on  duty  in  turns. 
After  the  selling  of  tea,  sugar  and  flour  was  begun 
the  prices  started  downward.  Flour,  for  instance, 
came  from  twelve  shillings  down  to  nine  shillings  a 
bag,  and  that  meant  much  to  this  poor  district. 

But  the  bosses  were  not  inactive.  They  formed 
an  alliance  and  started  a  strong  campaign  against 
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the  people.  But  in  the  words  of  the  local  school 
teacher,  who  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  cooper- 
ative and  is  still  with  it,  "a  society  bred  from  oppres- 
sion and  nursed  to  warfare  was  not  to  be  crushed 
out  of  existence  so  easily." 

The  first  move  of  the  bosses  was  to  refuse  to  buy 
eggs  from  members  of  the  cooperative  society  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  supply.  Patrick  Galla- 
gher replied  to  this  by  going  to  Dublin  and  learning 
to  pack  eggs.  He  came  back  and  went  into  the  egg 


business.    As  a  result  the  price  of  eggs  went  up  two-     erly  represent  you." 


partment,  izsh.  per  bag;  in  1911,  for  30  per  cent 
superphosphate,  75.  6d.  per  bag.  (4)  In  1906  the 
farmer  had  to  come  to  the  merchant's  door  for  his 
goods;  in  1911  the  merchant  comes  to  the  farmer's 
door  with  them.  (5)  In  1907  my  opponent,  with 
all  the  other  shopkeepers,  withdrew  their  deposits 
from  the  Farmers'  Loan  Bank,  and  then  withdrew 
from  it  themselves.  I  and  a  few  other  farmers 
stepped  into  the  gap  and  kept  it  alive.  Do  you  wish 
to  go  back  to  the  1906  methods  and  prices?  .  .  . 
Ratepayers,  farmers,  no  one  but  a  farmer  can  prop- 


pence  a  dozen  in  the  first  week. 

This  brought  greater  fury  into  the  ranks  of  the 
bosses.     They  raised  a  special  fund  and  agreed  to 


This  was  practical  language.  They  understood 
and  knew  it  to  be  truth.  The  seats  contested 
were  carried  by  the  cooperators.  Before  this,  their 


pay  twopence  more  for  a  dozen  eggs  than  the  society  eyes  had  been  directed  by  the  bosses  to  remote  places 

did.     Patrick  Gallagher  bought  a  van.     He  collected  like  Westminster,  while  the  gombeen  man  at  home 

eggs  everywhere,  and  raised  the  price  still  higher,  was  filling  his  pockets. 

The  fund  of  the  bosses  was  soon  exhausted.    "Paddy         During  the  election  Paddy  had  the  experience  of 

the  Cope"  was  triumphant.  being  arrested  for  having  said  something  the  bosses 

In  a  year  the  society  moved  into  larger  quarters  did  not  like.     He  was  sentenced  and  went  to  prison, 

and  a  few  years  later  bought  out  the  store  of  its  An  appeal  was  immediately  made  and  by  order  of  a 
most  powerful  rival.     Now  "it  transacts  the  largest 
business    in    the    district.      Its    turnover    last    year 


amounted  to  nearly  £90,000,  and  bad  debts  since  its 
existence  do  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 

In  1911  Paddy  Gallagher  and  his  group  contested 
the  seats  for  the  district  and  county  councils.     And 


higher  court  he  was  ordered  released.  Great  was 
the  celebration  as  he  returned.  The  streets  were 
illuminated,  the  hills  lit  with  bonfires  and  crowds 
received  him  at  the  station.  Patrick  Gallagher  car- 
ried the  day  again. 

The  greatest  of  his  ventures  was  the  establish- 


here  again  "Paddy  the  Cope"  proved  the  ablest  of     ment  of  a  hosiery  factory.     In  1909  the  society  was 


leaders.  The  contest  was  fought  on  the  bread  and 
butter  issue.  In  his  election  address,  Gallagher  said: 
"Do  not  let  the  issue  be  confused.  You  must  now 
make  your  choice  between  the  cooperative  man  and 
the  gombeen  man.  The  questions  for  every  voter 
to  have  answered  are  :  'What  has  cooperation  done, 
and  what  has  gombeenism  done?'  Here  are  a  few- 
hard  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  In  1906  the 


awarded  one  of  the  six  free  grants  offered  from  the 
Pembroke  Irish  Charities  Fund  to  the  six  most 
deserving  societies  in  Ireland  for  the  erection  of 
village  halls.  After  erecting  their  hall  the  coopera- 
tors decided  to  arrange  dances  and  other  entertain- 
ments to  be  given  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  village  priest,  defending  the  bosses  against 


farmers  of  the  Rosses  had  no  combination  to  pro-  the  cooperators,  issued  an  edict  against  dances'  being 
tect  them,  and  the  gombeen 
man  had  things  all  his  own 
way.  In  1911,  the  present 
year,  the  farmers  have  their 
cooperative  society  flourish- 
ing among  them,  and  here 
are  a  few  of  the  changes  it 
has  brought  about:  (i)  The 
prices  of  eggs  were  in  April, 
1906,  5d.  per  dozen,  and  in 
April,  1911,  gd.  per  dozen. 
(2)  The  price  of  flour  in 
1906  was,  wholesale  price, 
8sh.  per  7  stone,  retail  price, 
i  os.  6d. ;  gombeen  price, 
I4sh.  In  191 1  the  wholesale 
price  had  risen  to  93.  gd.  per 
7  stone,  the  retail  price  is 
losh.  to  los.  6d.,  and  the 
gombeen  price  has  disap- 
peared. (3)  The  price  of 
manures:  In  1906,  for  20  MAIN  STREET,  DUNGLOE 

P.  mate,        Here  as  in  our  American  towns  is  the  battleground  of  old  forces  and  new;  here  the  gombeen  men 

Since    condemned    by    the    de-  were  entrenched;  here  the  cooperators  fought  and  won  their  fight. 


THE  BOAT  WHICH  BEAT  THE  BLOCKADE 
Loaded  with  eggs  to  exchange  for  Scotch  flour,  meal  and  bran,  the  Better  Hope  brought  food  to  Templecrone  no  less  than  sixteen  times. 


IRISH  WOMEN  AT  WORK 
The  countryside  factory  of  the  cooperators  with  its  8-hour  day  is  a  new  factor  in  the  life  of  the  oncoming  generation  of  Irish  girls. 
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held  without  permission  of  the  church.  The  dance 
was  held  and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  priest 
denounced  it  from  the  chancel.  The  challenge  was 
out.  Were  the  cooperators  to  defy  the  church 
openly?  Was  the  fight  to  start  immediately?  The 
people  urged  Paddy  to  start  it.  It  was  their  work, 
built  up  by  them  and  run  by  them,  which  the  church 
was  defying.  The  old  mother  of  Patrick  Gallagher 
sent  word  to  him :  "Anything  you  do,  Paddy,  don't 
fight  the  church." 

And  Gallagher  followed  her  suggestion.  He  said 
to  me  while  telling  the  story,  "I  don't  know  what  it 
was  that  made  me  give  up  the  fight,  urged  as  I  was 
by  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  some  old  supersti- 
tion of  mine."  What  he  did  do  was  to  take  the  few 
knitting  machines  which  he  had  in  his  back  yard,  put 
them  in  the  hall,  and  started  a  knitting  factory  which 
during  the  war  carried  out  contracts  for  the  Belgian 
government,  and  also  army  contracts.  This  is  how 
the  cooperative  hosiery  establishment  came  into 
existence. 

I  visited  the  spacious  factory,  which  has  more 
light  than  I  have  noticed  in  textile  plants  at  home, 
and  is  aired  with  the  fresh  sea  breeze  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  girls  work  eight  hours  a  day  and 
receive  higher  wages  than  other  factories  pay  in  the 
country.  Previous  to  its  establishment  Gallagher 
had  given  much  thought  to  the  lot  of  poor  girls  of 
the  district  who  hired  out  for  low  wages  at  the  fairs 
in  Ulster  or  emigrated  to  America.  This  was  one 
solution  of  how  to  keep  Irish  girls  at  home,  where 
they  could  lead  healthy  lives. 

While  Gallagher  was  telling  the  tale  of  this  fac- 
tory, with  his  delicious  Irish  accent,  the  chimes  were 
calling  the  faithful  to  evening  service.  Suddenly,  as 


THE  VILLAGE  HALL  TURNED  HOSIERY  FACTORY 

And  the  girls  who  found  there  an  alternative  to  hiring  out  for  low  wages  at  the  Ulster 
fairs  or  emigrating  to  America 


if  in  a  dream,  Gallagher  awoke  and  said,  "I  have 
not  been  to  confession  for  a  long  time.  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  tonight." 

"And  who  is  your  present  father  confessor?"  I 
asked. 

"It  is  the  same  priest  who  opposed  us  in  our 
cooperative  efforts  and  who  is  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  hosiery  factory  I  have  talked  to  you 
about." 

The  Templecrone  Society  has  now  three  other 
stores,  besides  the  big  store,  in  the  parish.  It  has  a 
bakery,  the  only  bakery  there.  It  buys  pigs  and  sells 
them  for  its  members,  or  it  turns  them  into  bacon 
and  sells  the  products  in  its  own  store.  The  hosiery 
factory  gives  employment  to  about  eighty  girls  and 
gives  outside  work  to  three  hundred  people.  All  the 
different  enterprises  of  the  society  give  employment 
to  about  four  hundred  people  in  a  parish  of  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  Gallagher's  next  plan  is 
to  light  up  the  village  with  electricity. 

Only  recently  Gallagher  had  to  register  another 
great  success  for  his  people.  During  the  civil  war 
the  military  authorities,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
railroads  were  used  as  ambush  by  the  Irish  revolu- 
tionary army,  blockaded  Dungloe  and  the  parish  was 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside  world. 

The  military  made  their  calculations  without 
Gallagher. 

The  situation  was  serious.  A  few  days  and  the 
people  would  have  been  starving.  No  meal,  no 
flour,  no  bran.  And  many  eggs  on  hand. 

Patrick  recognized  the  crisis,  and  he  was  not  going 
to  see  his  people  either  starve  or  submit  to  the  mili- 
tary. He  cycled  to  Derry,  from  there  took  the  boat 
to  Glasgow.  There  he  hunted  up  all 
the  powers  that  be,  chartered  a  boat 
filled  with  flour,  meal,  and  bran,  and 
by  devious  routes  he  arrived  after 
a  few  days  at  Burtonport  (in  Temple- 
crone  parish)  and  broke  the  blockade. 
Here  he  loaded  the  boat  with  eggs 
and  with  it  set  out  again  to  Scotland. 
This  he  repeated  sixteen  times.  He 
was  so  successful  that  the  traders  of 
Derry  approached  the  military  au- 
thorities and  claimed  that  they  were 
suffering  because  all  the  Dungloe 
trade  went  to  England  and  Scotland. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  traders  of  Derry  are  Unionists. 
The  embargo  was  raised. 

Thus  far  the  tale  of  "Paddy  the 
Cope."  So  long  as  West  Ireland  pro- 
duces such  people  it  can  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  It  has,  as 
A.  E.  says,  endless  harbors  facing  the 
Atlantic,  a  population  which  "may 
well  become  adventurous,  aspiring 
and  imaginative  in  their  economics." 
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By  KOSCOE  POUND 


Part  II. 


5)ME  of  our  worst  political  abuses," 
Professor  Sumner  once  said,  "come 
from  transferring  to  our  now  large 
and  crowded  cities  maxims  and  usages 
which  were  convenient  and  harmless 
in  backwoods  country  towns."  This 
is  no  less  true  of  our  most  serious  legal  abuses. 

To  understand  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  American  cities  today,  we  must  first  perceive 
the  problems  of  administration  of  justice  in  a  homo- 
geneous, pioneer,  primarily  agricultural  community 
of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the 
difficulties  involved  in  meeting  those  problems  with 
the  legal  institutions  and  legal  doctrines  inherited  or 
received  from  Seventeenth-Century  England.  We 
must  then  perceive  the  problems  of  administration  of 
justice  in  a  modern  heterogeneous,  urban,  industrial 
community  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  meeting 
those  problems  with  the  legal  and  judicial  machinery 
inherited  or  received  from  England  and  adapted  and 
given  new  and  fixed  shape  for  pioneer  rural  America. 
Except  in  the  narrow  fringe  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
rural  conditions  prevailed  everywhere  within  the 
memory  of  those  now  living,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
country  one  need  do  little  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  in  order  to  come  upon  the  pioneer.  Thus  our 
law  and  our  legal  institutions  got  the  stamp  of  the 
pioneer  while  they  were  formative. 

Our  Anglo-American  judicial  and  prosecuting 
organization,  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure, 
as  they  grew  up  and  took  shape  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  last  century,  presuppose  a  homogeneous  people, 
jealous  of  its  rights,  zealous  to  keep  order  and  in 
sympathy  with  institutions  of  government  which  it 
understands  and  in  which  it  believes;  a  people  which, 
in  all  matters  of  moment,  will  conform  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  law  when  they  are  ascertained  and  made 
known;  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  set  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law  in  motion  of  its  own  initiative  when 
wrong  has  been  done,  and  to  enforce  the  law  intelli- 
gently and  steadfastly  in  the  jury  box.  In  other 
words,  they  presuppose  an  American  farming  com- 
munity of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
We  are  employing  them  to  do  justice  in  a  hetero- 
geneous, diversified,  crowded  city  population,  con- 
taining elements  used  to  being  trodden  on  by  those  in 
authority;  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  at  least  in  all 
but  form;  with  good  reason  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  known  it,  and  hence  often  imbued 
with  distrust  of  all  government;  loth  to  invoke  legal 
machinery,  of  which  they  think  in  terms  of  the  social 


conditions  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  inclined 
to  think  of  a  jury  trial  as  some  sort  of  man  hunt,  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  that  have 
gone  before  nor  appreciating  the  manifold  guaran- 
tees by  which  at  common  law  an  accused  person  is 
assured  every  facility  for  a  full  defense. 

I. THE   FORMATIVE  PERIOD 

AT  the  outset  we  must  notice  the  different  types  of 
criminal  and  different  conditions  of  crime  for 
which  our  formative  institutions  were  shaped. 
The  occasional  criminal,  the  criminal  of  passion  and 
the  mentally  defective  were  the  chief  concern  of  the 
criminal  law  and  its  task  was  to  restrain  them  in  a 
homogeneous  community  under  pioneer  or  rural  con- 
ditions, in  a  society  little  diversified  economically  and 
for  the  most  part  restrained  already  by  deep  religious 
conviction  and  strict  moral  training.  So  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  vice,  it  was  with  the  rough, 
virile  vice  of  a  vigorous  stock  that  lived  out  of  doors. 
Organized  professional  criminality  on  a  large  scale, 
operating  over  the  whole  country,  was  unknown.  The 
occasional  band  of  robbers  or  cattle  thieves  could  be 
dealt  with  by  a  sheriff  and  a  posse.  Large  cities,  with 
diversified,  shifting  industrial  populations,  with  ex- 
treme divergencies  of  economic  condition,  with  rapid 
and  easy  communications  with  other  like  centers,  with 
populations  moving  back  and  forth  daily  in  swarms 
to  business  centers  and  crowding  a  great  volume  of 
business  into  a  few  hours,  did  not  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  specialized  professional  crime.  Such  condi- 
tions have  come  upon  us  slowly  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  with  extreme  rapidity  in  others. 
*  *  * 

WE  inherited  from  England  a  medieval  system 
of  sheriffs,  coroners  and  constables,  devised 
originally  for  a  rural  society  and  easily  adapted  to 
pioneer,  rural  conditions.  The  town  marshal  was  a 
constable  with  no  civil  functions  and  some  added 
powers  and  duties.  He  went  out  of  office  with  every 
political  change.  He  kept  order  and  did  an  occa- 
sional bit  of  detection  in  the  event  of  a  sensational 
crime.  A  police  force  as  we  now  know  it  is  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  unhappily  our 
police  organization  and  administration  has  been 
affected  to  no  small  extent  by  ideas  derived  from  the 
older,  pre-urban  regime. 

What  is  particularly  noticeable  about  the  Nine- 
teenth-Century Anglo-American  administrative  sys- 
tem is  its  lack  of  organization,  decentralized  respon- 
sibility and  abundant  facilities  for  obstruction  in  com- 
parison with  means  for  effective  achievement  of  re- 
sults. As  a  rule  none  of  the  officials  was  answerable 
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to  any  one  but  the  electorate.  Each  cooperated  with 
other  officials  or  thwarted  them  as  his  fancy  or  the 
exigencies  of  politics  might  dictate.  Each  locality 
had  its  own  administrative  officer,  acting  on  his  own 
judgment  and  responsible  to  no  superior,  and  the 
execution  or  non-execution  of  laws  therein  was  its 

own  affair. 

*       *       * 

WHEN,  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  we  began 
to  build  an  American  criminal  law  with  received  Eng- 
lish materials,  the  memory  of  the  contests  between 
courts  and  crown  in  Seventeenth-Century  England, 
of  the  abuse  of  prosecutions  by  Stuart  kings,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  criminal  law  might  be  used  as  an 
agency  of  religious  persecution  and  political  subjec- 
tion was  still  fresh.  Hence  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
problem  seemed  to  be  to  hold  down  the  administra- 
tion of  punitive  justice  and  protect  the  individual 
from  oppression  under  the  guise  thereof,  rather  than 
how  to  make  criminal  law  an  effective  agency  for 
securing  social  interests.  English  criminal  law  had 
grown  out  of  royal  regulations  of  summary  local  self- 
redress  and  had  been  developed  by  judicial  experi- 
ence to  meet  violent  crimes  in  an  age  of  force  and 
violence.  Later  the  necessities  of  more  civilized 
times  had  led  to  the  development  in  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber  of  what  is  now  the  common  law  as  to  mis- 
demeanors. 

Thus  one  part  of  the  English  law  of  crimes  as  we 
found  it  at  the  revolution  was  harsh  and  brutal,  as 
befitted  a  law  made  to  put  down  murder  by  violence, 
robbery,  rape  and  cattle-stealing  in  a  rough  and 
ready  community.  The  legislation  in  New  York 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  for  felonies  other  than  mur- 
der and  the  English  legislation  of  the  legislative  re- 
form movement  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  were  chiefly  concerned  in  doing  away  with 
the  brutalities  of  the  old  law  as  to  felonies.  An- 
other part  of  the  English  law  of  crimes  at  the  revo- 
lution seemed  to  involve  dangerous  magisterial 
discretion,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  body  of 
law  made  in  the  councils  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings 
in  an  age  of  absolute  government  and  extreme 
theories  of  royal  prerogative. 

Puritan  jealousy  of  subordination  and  administra- 
tion, pioneer  self-reliance,  and  inherited  fear  of  po- 
litical oppression  by  governmental  agencies,  since  the 
colonists  had  had  experience  of  the  close  connection 
of  law  with  politics,  were  decisive  of  our  shaping  of 
this  body  of  criminal  law  at  the  time  when  it  was 
formative.  These  things  had  important  results. 

They  led  Nineteenth-Century  American  law  to 
exaggerate  the  complicated,  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming machinery  of  common-law  prosecution,  lest 
some  safeguard  of  individual  liberty  be  overlooked 
They  led  to  curtailings  of  the  power  of  the  judge  to 
control  the  trial  and  hold  the  jury  to  its  province  and 
to  conferring  of  excessive  power  upon  juries.  These 


had  their  origin  in  colonial  America,  before  true 
courts  and  judicial  justice  had  developed,  when  juries 
were  a  needed  check  upon  the  executive  justice  of 
royal  governors.  They  were  added  to  through  the 
need  of  checks  upon  royal  judges.  They  were  car- 
ried still  further  during  the  hostility  to  courts  and 
lawyers  and  English  legal  institutions  that  prevailed 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  Finally  they  got 
their  fullest  development  in  frontier  communities  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Both  had  the  result  of  enfeebling  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law.  But  these  enfeeblings  did  not 
work  much  evil  in  a  time  when  crime  was  relatively 
rare  and  abnormal ;  when  the  community  did  not  re- 
quire the  swift-moving  punitive  justice  adjusted  to 
the  task  of  enforcing  a  voluminous  criminal  code 
against  a  multitude  of  offenders  which  we  demand 

today. 

*       *       * 

AS  the  substantive  criminal  law  had  been  brutal  in 
the  spirit  of  a  substitute  for  lynch  law,  so  Eng- 
lish criminal  procedure  had  been  brutal  and  unfair  to 
the  accused.  The  trial  methods  of  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury prosecutors  and  the  conduct  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  trial  judges,  imitated  by  some  royal  judges  in 
Eighteenth-Century  America,  led  to  stringent  provi- 
sions in  our  bills  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  ac- 
cused persons  and  for  securing  them  a  fair  trial. 
Except  in  political  prosecutions,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions in  the  English  polity  were  privately  conducted. 
Also  there  was  no  review  of  convictions  except  for 
error  on  the  face  of  the  formal  record  and  no  grant- 
ing of  new  trials  to  the  convicted.  Both  of  these 
conditions  were  changed  in  American  law.  A  local 
public  prosecutor  was  set  up  in  each  locality.  Also 
the  practice  of  review  of  administrative  convictions 
before  colonial  legislatures  and  granting  of  new  trials 
by  colonial  legislatures  after  judicial  judgments  made 
us  familiar  with  review  of  criminal  proceedings  and 
led  to  a  system  of  criminal  appellate  procedure. 

But  the  local  prosecutor,  the  model  whereof  is  the 
federal  district  attorney  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  while  suggested  by  the  French  procureur  du 
ro't,  was  not  made  part  of  an  organized  administra- 
tive system,  but  instead  was  given  complete  independ- 
ence as  a  sort  of  attorney  general  in  petto.  In  the 
federal  system  a  certain  control  is  had  through  the 
federal  department  of  justice.  In  the  states  there  is 
no  such  power.  The  local  prosecutor  and  the  attor- 
ney general  may  cooperate  or  may  ignore  each  other 
or  may  clash  as  their  dispositions  or  their  politics 
lead  them.  The  wide  powers  of  local  prosecutors, 
the  lack  of  control  over  them  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  determine  the  whole  course  of  law  enforce- 
ment, without  leaving  a  tangible  record  of  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  have  undone,  are  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  No  officer  in  our  large  cities 
has  so  much  real  power  with  so  little  ostensible 
power. 

In  a  rural  pioneer  community  with  a  small  local 
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bar,  a  small  criminal  docket,  and  only  occasional 
terms  of  court,  the  public  prosecutor  had  relatively 
little  power.  Grand  juries  had  ample  time  to  delib- 
erate and  did  their  work  critically.  What  the  public 
prosecutor  did  or  failed  to  do  was  evident  to  and 
subject  to  criticism  by  alert  and  expert  critics  actively 
engaged  in  the  courts.  In  the  modern  city,  with  con- 
gested criminal  dockets,  a  crowded  bar,  the  leaders 
of  which  seldom  or  never  go  into  the  criminal  courts, 
and  continuous  sessions  of  court  almost  throughout 
the  year,  he  is  watched  only  by  alert  and  expert  pro- 
fessional defenders  who  often  know  the  game  of 
criminal  justice  better  than  he  does.  There  is  no 
effective  check  upon  him.  The  series  of  mitigating 
agencies  which  were  introduced  into  our  criminal 
justice  under  different  conditions  offers  abundant 
opportunity  to  cover  up  his  tracks,  and  the  pressure 
of  judicial  business  makes  the  common-law  check  of 
judicial  approval,  when  required,  a  perfunctory  cere- 
mony. 

*       *       * 

REVIEW  of  convictions  and  granting  of  new  trials 
by  appellate  courts  was  called  for  especially  in 
America  because  of  the  need  for  judicial  finding  and 
shaping  of  the  law  which  we  were  receiving  from 
England  and  adapting  to  our  conditions.  When 
James  Kent  went  upon  the  bench  in  New  York, 
in  1791,  he  tells  us  there  were  no  state  law 
reports  and  nobody  knew  what  was  the  law. 
Later  there  was  need  of  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  criminal  codes  which  became  common  in  the 
United  States  after  the  mode  of  the  French  penal 
code  of  1810.  But  this  institution  had  the  effect  of 
enfeebling  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  in  that 
settlement  of  the  law  was  then  more  important  than 
punishment  of  the  individual  offender.  Thus  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  the  law 
had  become  settled,  new  trials  were  granted  con- 
stantly on  academic  legal  points  although  no  doubt  of 
guilt  could  exist. 

All  three  of  our  American  innovations  upon  Seven- 
teenth-Century English  criminal  procedure  were  in 
the  direction  of  mitigation  and  afforded  additional 
incidental  opportunities  for  the  guilty  to  escape. 
Accordingly,  as  English  criminal  justice  is  notoriously 
more  feeble  than  criminal  justice  upon  the  continent, 
American  criminal  justice  is  more  feeble  than  Eng- 
lish. 


II. THE  BENCH  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

ENGLISH  judicial  organization  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  was  too  arbitrary  and  involved  to  be 
taken  as  a  model  to  be  followed  in  detail  in  this 
country.      Yet    by    eliminating    the    more    obvious 
anomalies,  a  general  outline  could  be  perceived  which 
was  the  model  of  our  system  of  courts.    For  the  pur- 
poses of  criminal  justice,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
this  was: 


1.  Local  peace   magistrates   and  local   inferior 
courts  with  jurisdiction  to  examine  and  bind  over  for 
felonies  and  a  petty  jurisdiction  over  misdemeanors, 
subject  to  appeal  to  and  retrial  in  the  court  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction. 

2.  A  central  court  of  general  jurisdiction  at  law 
and  over  crimes  with  provision   for  local  trial  of 
causes  at  circuit. 

3.  A  supreme  court  of  review. 

The  defect  in  that  scheme  that  appealed  to  the 
formative  period  of  judicial  organization  was  not  its 
lack  of  unity,  the  multiplicity  of  courts  and  the  double 
appeals,  but  its  over-centralization  for  the  needs  of  a 
sparsely  settled  community  that  sought  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  every  man.  In  a  Community  of  long  distances 
in  a  time  of  slow  communication  and  expensive  travel, 
central  courts  entailed  intolerable  expense  upon  liti- 
gants. Judicial  organizations  were  devised  with  a 
view  to  bringing  justice  to  every  man's  door.  But 
the  model  was  English  at  a  time  when  English  judi- 
cial organization  was  at  its  worst.  For  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  the  English  had  not  yet  overhauled 
their  system  of  courts.  It  had  grown  up  by  succes- 
sive creation  or  evolution  of  new  courts  when  new 
types  of  work  arose  or  old  tribunals  ceased  to  func- 
tion efficiently,  so  that  some  seventy-four  courts 
existed,  seventeen  of  which  did  the  work  now  done  in 
England  by  three.  Thus  we  took  an  archaic  system 
for  our  model  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  our  courts  were  organized  tended  to  foster  a 
policy  of  multiplication.  As  a  result  we  go  on  creat- 
ing new  courts  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  our 
large  cities  call  for  unification. 

If  one  reads  the  report  upon  the  courts  which  was 
made  for  the  Cleveland  Foundation  Survey  with 
this  historical  background  in  mind  he  will  under- 
stand a  great  many  things.  The  rise  of  special 
problems,  such  as  those  which  come  before 
juvenile  courts  and  our  urban  courts  of  domestic 
relations;  the  great  increase  in  police  regulations, 
especially  of  traffic  regulations  since  the  advent  of 
the  automobile ;  the  increased  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional crime  and  consequent  large-scale  organiza- 
tion of  criminal  enterprises;  the  presence  in  our  cities 
of  large  groups  of  aliens  as  well  as  of  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  and  no  little  race  solidarity;  the  result- 
ing colonies  in  our  cities  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons not  trained  in  the  ideas  which  our  legal  polity 
presupposes,  and  the  complete  economic  organiza- 
tion with  its  incidental  results  of  recurring  times  of 
unemployment  and  continual  inflow  and  outflow  of 
laborers — all  these  things  affect  court  organization 
as  well  as  police  and  prosecutor.  They  call  for 
strong  peace  magistrates,  well  organized  and  pro- 
vided with  ample  facilities.  They  call  for  a  single 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  steps  in  a 
prosecution  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum — a  court 
well  organized  and  continually  in  session.  All  this 
is  very  far  from  the  system  we  inherited  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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AS  has  been  said,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  colonial  America  was  at  first  executive 
and  legislative  rather  than  judicial.  Legislative  new 
trials  persisted  until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, legislative  appellate  jurisdiction  until  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  leg- 
islative divorces  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Judicial  justice  was  only  just  estab- 
lishing itself  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  came 
to  its  own  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth.  In  the 
colonies  the  courts  were  manned  by  laymen,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  the  chief  justice,  and  in  some 
of  the  colonies  the  royal  chief  justices  did  not  so  con- 
duct themselves  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  lawyers  as 
judicial  magistrates.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
it  was  beginning  to  be  thought  advisable  to  have 
judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  many  of  the  states 
relied  upon  judges  without  legal  training  until  well 
into  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Thus,  two  of  the  three 
justices  in  New  Hampshire  after  the  revolution  were 
laymen,  and  the  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island  from 
1819  to  1826  was  a  farmer. 

Three  factors  brought  about  in  America  a  wholly 
different  attitude  toward  the  bench  from  that  which 
has  obtained  in  England  since  1688.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  cases  in  American  legal  and  political  institu- 
tions, we  derive  from  Seventeenth-Century  rather 
than  from  Eighteenth-Century  England.  The  politics- 
ridden  bench  of  the  Stuarts  rather  than  the  indepen- 
dent judiciary  of  modern  England  was  the  original 
model.  The  federal  constitution  and  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789  set  a  better  model  and  on  the  whole 
the  federal  courts  have  kept  to  the  best  traditions  of 
a  common  law  bench.  Also  the  appointive  state  courts, 
with  permanent  tenure,  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury were  manned  by  judges  of  the  highest  type,  who 
made  that  period  a  classical  one  in  the  history  of 
Anglo-American  law.  But  the  hostility  to  courts  and 
lawyers  due  to  economic  causes  after  the  revolution, 
and  the  radical  democratic  movement  of  the  next 
generation,  with  its  leveling  tendencies,  its  tendency 
to  carry  out  abstract  political  theory  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  and  its  cult  of  incompetency,  which  is  so 
often  a  by-product  of  democracy,  combined  to  work 
a  gradual  change.  Hostility  to  federalist  judges, 
some  of  whom,  it  must  be  admitted,  followed  the 
example  of  political  judges  in  England  too  closely, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  first  experiments  with  an 
elective  bench.  Thus  a  complete  change  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  choice  and  tenure  of  judges  which  be- 
came general  after  1850. 

It  may  be  shown,  from  the  debates  in  constitu- 
tional conventions  by  which  elective  judges  were  pro- 
vided for,  that  the  advocates  of  that  system  expected 
to  put  the  judges  into  the  closest  touch  with  the 
people,  to  make  them  responsive  to  public  opinion,  to 
subject  them  to  the  pressure  of  popular  criticism  and 
to  liberalize  the  administration  of  justice.  But  what 


the  new  system  of  choosing  judges  actually  did  was 
to  subject  the  bench  to  professional  political  pres- 
sure, to  make  judges  responsive  to  political  consider- 
ations rather  than  to  public  opinion,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  insure  at  most  a  mediocre  bench  which  has 
proved  more  narrowly  technical  and  on  the  whole 
less  liberal  in  practice  than  appointed  judges  with  per- 
manent tenure  in  the  few  jurisdictions  which  re- 
tained that  system. 

On  the  other  hand  the  judges  elected  for  short 
terms  soon  lost  effective  control  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  common-law  traditions  of  legal 
proceeding  became  seriously  impaired.  Lack  of  con- 
trol over  the  trial  bar  on  the  part  of  judges  who  can- 
not afford  to  antagonize  and  cannot  insist  upon  expe- 
dition and  high  ethical  forensic  standards  of  conduct, 
without  imperilling  their  positions,  is  a  chief  cause 
of  the  unnecessary  continuances  and  postponements, 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  juries,  the  wranglings  of 
counsel  and  the  ill-treatment  of  witnesses  which  have 
cast  discredit  upon  American  criminal  trials.  It  is 
significant  that  these  things  are  almost  unknown  in 
jurisdictions  in  which  judicial  tenure  is  permanent 
and  secure. 

Moreover,  the  judicial  Barnum  and  even  the  judi- 
cial mountebank  are  well  known  characters  in  most 
American  jurisdictions  today  and  they  are  fostered 
by  a  system  under  which,  in  the  large  city,  a  magis- 
trate must  keep  in  the  public  eye  in  order  to  hold  his 
place.  Even  more  serious  is  the  careless,  slipshod 
dispatch  of  business  which  develops  in  courts  con- 
ducted without  regard  for  decorum.  The  nadir  is 
reached  when  campaign  funds  for  judges  are  raised 
by  subscription  from  those  who  practice  or  have  liti- 
gation before  them.  That  the  public  should  see  and 
feel  that  justice  is  done  is  scarcely  less  important  than 
the  actual  doing  of  justice.  Order,  decorum,  and 
judicial  dignity  in  fact  promote  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. No  one  should  wonder  at  the  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  courts 
which  appear  to  be  conducted  by  whispered  confiden- 
tial communications  with  politicians  and  criminal-law 
practitioners  of  doubtful  repute  rather  than  by  sol- 
emn public  proceedings  in  open  court. 


III.  -  THE  BAR  AT  AND  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION 

AT  the  revolution  the  bar  was  hardly  more  than 
beginning  in  this  country.  The  colonies  had  lit- 
tle need  of  lawyers  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  the  rise  of  judicial  jus- 
tice administered  by  courts  in  place  of  executive  jus- 
tice and  legislative  justice  which  prevailed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonial  period,  a  tendency  to  go 
to  England  for  legal  education  began  to  appear,  and 
there  were  a  few  good  lawyers  in  more  than  one 
colony  at  the  revolution.  After  the  revolution  law 
and  lawyers  were  in  much  disfavor  —  the  law  because 
it  could  not  escape  the  odium  of  its  English  origin  in 
the  period  of  bitter  feelings  after  the  war,  lawyers 
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because  they  alone  seemed  to  thrive  in  the  economic 
disorganization  and  disturbed  conditions  that  fol- 
lowed peace.  These  circumstances  and  the  radical 
democratic  notions  of  the  Jeffersonian  era  deter- 
mined our  professional  organization.  The  profes- 
sion was  not  organized  in  any  real  sense.  In  the 
rural  circuits  the  close  daily  contact  of  a  small  bar, 
each  member  well  known  to  his  fellows,  served 
to  maintain  traditional  professional  standards.  But 
with  the  obsolescence  of  the  practice  of  going  circuit 
and  the  rise  of  large  urban  bars,  containing  numbers 
wholly  unknown  to  their  fellow  practitioners,  it 
ceased  to  be  possible  to  keep  up  traditional  standards 
in  this  way. 

*       *       * 

THREE  stages  may  be  perceived  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  bar.  The  first  stage  is 
marked  by  the  leadership  of  the  trial  lawyer.  The 
great  achievements  of  the  bar  were  in  the  forum  and 
the  most  conspicuous  success  was  success  before 
juries  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  The  bench  and 
the  legislature  were  recruited  from  the  trial  bar. 
The  law  was  largely  fashioned  to  be  a  body  of  rule 
for  use  in  the  trial  of  causes.  This  stage  lasted  until 
the  Civil  War  and  still  persists  in  some  rural  com- 
munities. 

In  the  second  stage,  leadership  passed  to  the  rail- 
road lawyer.  The  proof  of  professional  success  was 
to  represent  a  railroad  company.  The  leaders  of  the 
bar  were  permanently  employed  as  defenders  in  civil 
causes,  and  their  energies,  their  ingenuity  and  their 
learning  were  exercised  in  defeating  or  thwarting 
those  who  sought  relief  against  public  service  com- 
panies in  the  courts.  But  where  the  bench  was  elec- 
tive, because  of  popular  suspicion  of  those  com- 
panies judges  and  legislators  were  seldom  chosen 
from  these  leaders.  Hence  criminal  law  became  the 
almost  exclusive  field  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
bar  and  the  recognized  leaders  in  ability  and  learning 
ceased  to  be  the  official  leaders  as  judges,  prosecu- 
tors and  lawmakers.  Today  leadership  seems  to 
have  passed  to  the  client-caretaker.  The  office  of  a 
leader  of  the  bar  is  a  huge  business  organization.  Its 
function  is  to  advise;  to  organize;  to  reorganize  and 
direct  business  enterprises ;  to  point  out  dangers  and 
mark  safe  channels  and  chart  reefs  for  the  business 
adventurer  and  in  our  older  communities  to  act,  as 
one  might  say,  as  a  steward  for  the  absentee  owners 
of  our  industries.  The  actual  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  courts  interests  the  client-caretaker  only  as 
it  discloses  reefs  or  bars  or  currents  to  be  avoided  by 
the  pilot  of  business  men.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the 
bar  in  the  cities  are  coming  to  be  divorced  not  only 
from  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  but  from 
the  whole  work  of  the  courts,  and  the  most  effective 
check  upon  judicial  administration  of  justice  is  ceas- 
ing to  be  operative. 

Corporate  organization  of  the  bar,  as  at  common 
law,  and  as  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession  are 
now  organized  in  England,  and  proper  educational 


standards,  both  preliminary  and  professional,  are 
items  of  the  first  moment  in  any  plan  for  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  large  cities.  In 
such  cities  there  must  be  many  lawyers  of  foreign 
birth  or  foreign  parentage.  To  confine  the  practice 
of  law  to  any  group,  racial  or  linguistic  or  economic, 
would  be  to  exclude  other  groups  from  their  just 
share  in  making,  interpreting  and  applying  the  law 
and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  share  in  a 
polity  which  is  primarily  legal.  But  it  is  vital  that 
these  lawyers  should  know  the  spirit  of  our  polity; 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  our  common  law. 

*       *       * 

IV. — RE-SHAPING  THE   SUBSTANTIVE   PENAL   LAW 

MODERN  criminal  science  begins  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  after  the  clas- 
sical treatise  of  Beccaria  on  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments. But  the  movement  for  a  rational  and 
humane  penal  treatment,  which  that  treatise  began, 
did  not  affect  our  law  till  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  when  legislation  began  to  provide  imprison- 
ment rather  than  death  as  a  punishment  for  all  but  a 
few  felonies.  Thus  our  penal  treatment  was  grafted 
on  a  system  that  proceeded  on  radically  different 
ideas.  The  jail  system,  inherited  from  England, 
did  not  work  badly  in  small  country  county  seats  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  became 
intolerable  in  the  large  city  of  the  present  century. 
The  American  Prison  Congress  was  not  organized 
till  1870  and  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology  not  until  1910.  In  other  words, 
our  system  of  penal  treatment,  experimental  in  its 
inception  and  grafted  on  a  bad  system,  has  had  not 
much  more  than  a  century  in  which  to  develop,  has 
been  studied  scientifically  for  not  much  more  than  a 
generation,  and  before  it  was  much  more  than 
worked  out  for  the  conditions  of  agricultural  Amer- 
ica has  had  to  be  applied  as  well  as  might  be  to  the 
predominantly  urban  America  of  today.  These  facts 
explain  much. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  the  civil  side  of  the 
law  in  a  generation.  Much  has  been  done  in  civil 
procedure  in  the  last  two  decades.  But  criminal  law 
has  stood  still  and  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  in 
one  or  two  localities  criminal  procedure  remains 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Thus  the  neglect  of  the 
criminal  law  by  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  reflected  in 
neglect  of  it  in  our  law  schools,  bears  fruit  in  a  back- 
ward condition  which  is  full  of  advantage  to  the  law- 
breaker and  to  those  who  make  their  livelihood  by 
representing  him. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  nothing  less  than  to  reshape 
the  substantive  criminal  law  so  as  to  maintain  the 
general  security  and  the  security  of  social  institu- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  social  in- 
terest in  the  human  life  of  every  individual  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  modern  city;  and  we  must 
do  this  upon  the  basis  of  traditional  rules  and  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  latter  was  chiefly  regarded,  and 
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which  yet  were  warped  in  their  application  by  those 
who  regarded  only  the  former. 

This  is  too  large  a  subject  for  the  city.  As  things 
are  it  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a  ministry  of  justice, 
at  least  in  each  of  our  larger  states.  For  our  so- 
called  departments  of  justice  are  but  offices  for  legal 
advice  to  state  officers,  for  representation  of  the  state 
in  its  civil  litigation,  and  for  advocacy  in  the  courts 
of  review  in  criminal  causes.  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Justice  is  more.  There 
it  is  a  well-organized  prosecuting  bureau.  But  no- 
where is  it  organized  to  study  the  functioning  of  our 
legal  institutions,  the  application  and  enforcement  of 
law,  the  cases  in  which  and  reasons  for  which  it  fails 
to  do  justice  or  to  do  complete  justice,  the  new  situa- 
tions which  arise  continually  and  the  means  of  meet- 
ing them,  what  legislation  achieves  its  purpose  and 
what  not,  and  why,  and  thus  to  give  expert  and  in- 
telligent guidance  to  those  who  frame  and  those  who 
administer  our  laws.  In  the  rural,  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  the  past,  the  judiciary  committees  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  could  do  efficiently  so  much 
of  this  as  was  needed.  Today,  even  if  our  crowded 
legislative  sessions  allowed  the  time,  no  legislative 
committee  is  competent  to  do  the  highly  specialized 
work  required.  In  consequence  commissions  are  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  to  study  particular  subjects. 
But  their  work  is  not  coordinated,  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity in  what  they  do  nor  in  what  successive  legis- 
latures do,  and  the  whole  process  is  wasteful,  expen- 
sive and  ineffective.  A  ministry  of  justice  in  the  fore- 
going sense  was  proposed  by  Jeremy  Bentham  during 
the  English  legislative  reform  movement  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  approved  by  the  Conference  of  Bar 
Association  Delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  1917.  It  was  recommended 
in  1918  by  a  Parliamentary  Commission  headed  by 
Lord  Haldane  as  one  of  the  chief  items  in  a  plan  for 
reconstruction  of  the  British  administrative  system. 
It  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  American  lawyers 
as  one  of  the  things  to  be  provided  in  the  inevitable 
reconstruction  of  our  administrative  system  in  a 
country  in  which  the  center  of  gravity  has  definitely 

shifted  to  the  city. 

*       *       * 

V. ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

JUSTICE 

THE  system  of  courts  should  be  unified.  An 
administrative  head  should  be  provided  with 
large  powers  of  organizing  judicial  business,  of 
systematizing  the  assignment  of  cases  to  judges  and 
judges  to  types  of  work,  of  applying  the  judicial 
force  where  the  exigencies  of  the  work  demand  and 
of  applying  it  upon  that  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Thus  in  place  of  rotation  of  judges  dictated  by  politi- 
cal exigencies,  the  personnel  of  the  bench  would  be 
employed  systematically  and  intelligently,  as  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  work  demands.  Also  this 
administrative  head  should  have  power,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  council  of  judges,  to  initiate  and  deter- 


mine policies  so  that  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two 
judges  of  coordinate  jurisdiction  applying  the  same 
law  in  two  wholly  different  ways  in  two  adjoining 
rooms  shall  come  to  an  end.  He  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  due  functioning  of  the  judicial  system  in 

all  these  respects. 

*  *       * 

THE  prosecuting  system  should  be  unified.  The 
administrative  head  of  the  system  should  have 
full  power  to  control  and  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  his  subordinates.  He  should  be  required  to  keep 
proper  records  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  course  of  a 
prosecution  from  the  beginning,  with  recorded  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  types  of  proceeding  where  the 
law,  made  for  simpler  conditions,  now  requires  what 
has  become  a  perfunctory  approval  by  the  court. 
He  should  be  a  part  of  an  organized  general  prose- 
cuting system  of  the  state,  not  a  wholly  independent 
functionary. 

*  *       * 

ALL  administrative  agencies,  including  the  work 
now  done  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice  by  sheriffs,  coroners,  clerks,  bailiffs  and 
probation  officers,  should  be  unified  and  organized 
under  a  responsible  head,  put  in  proper  relation  to 
the  head  of  the  judicial  system  so  as  to  eliminate 
friction  and  insure  uniform  policies  in  judicial  and 
administrative  action.  The  administrative  head 
could  easily  save  enough  by  proper  organization  and 
improved  administrative  methods  to  justify  his  posi- 
tion on  that  score  alone.  The  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  we  spend  each  year  in  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  its  administrative  inci- 
dents must  eventually  invite  scrutiny  of  the  mode  in 
which  those  sums  are  employed.  Through  the  fault 
of  no  person  but  because  of  the  system  made  for 
other  times  and  different  conditions,  they  are  not  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage.  Nor  can  they  be  so 
long  as  city  and  county  administration  of  justice  go 
on  parallel  and  independent  in  the  same  urban  area, 
overlapping  in  many  things,  duplicating  machinery 
unnecessarily,  and  without  effective  correlation  of 
activities.  Other  functions  of  government  are  re- 
quiring and  will  continue  to  require  increased  expen- 
ditures and  exacting  taxation.  Every  source  of  ex- 
pense that  competes  with  them  must  justify  itself  by 
economy  and  efficiency. 

*  *       * 

VI. SPECIFIC  REFORMS 

COMPARISON  of  the  facilities  provided  for  and 
time  spent  upon  small  civil  causes  as  compared 
with  small  criminal  causes  calls  for  serious  reflec- 
tion.    The  statistics  in  almost  any  metropolitan  area 
are  a  reproach  to  American  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  touches  immediately  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  great  mass  of  an 
urban  population,  whose  experience  of  law  is  too 
likely  to  have  been  only  an  experience  of  arbitrary 
(Continued  on  page  345) 
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VERYONE  who  has  read  The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth  will  remember  the 
rugged  figure  of  Denys,  the  old  cross- 
bow-man who  tramps  through  its 
pages,  breathing  strange  oaths  and 
clinging  to  his  ancient  weapon  long 
after  the  blunderbuss  has  come  in.  In 
Bruges  there  still  stands  an  archery  club  with  its 
green  on  which  marksmen  have  displayed  their  skill 
since  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  lowlands,  over  which  from  before  Caesar's 
time,  to  our  own,  the  pendulum  of  war  has  swept 
its  bloody  arc  regardless  of  changes  in  weapons  and 
projectiles. 

Let  us  imagine  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
gunpowder  first  sapped  the  strength  of  stone  battle- 
ments like  some  magic  acid  that  degraded  their 
granite,  great  neighboring  barons  came  together  in 
some  lofty  hall  and  agreed  among  themselves  that 
for  the  span  of  a  generation  they  would  build  no 
new  stone  fortresses;  neither  keep,  nor  bastion,  nor 
wall,  nor  tower.  More,  they  would  call  off  the 
masons  and  artisans  from  those  half  built;  they 
would  scrap  various  catapults  and  trebuckets  and 
bombards  whose  efficiency  in  braining  foes  had  been 
impaired  by  the  ingenious  inventors  of  a  new  time. 
By  so  much  would  they  have  eased  the  lot  of  the 
common  folk  of  the  fiefs  who  had  been  kept  in 
penury  by  the  rivalry  of  noble  houses.  We  may 
imagine  chants  rising  with  the  incense  of  the  clois- 
ters; a  warmer  crackle  going  up  from  the  fagots  on 
a  thousand  hearths. 

But  by  so  much  would  they  have  made  an  end  of 
war?  Could  men  have  said  of  it,  with  Denys,  the 
crossbow-man,  "Le  Diable  est  mart"! 


case  in  1916  before  the  lessons  of  the  war  were  in 
hand)  and  to  scrap  huge  superannuated  vessels  of 
an  earlier  vintage,  for  them  to  maintain  the  while 
the  present  relativity  of  the  great  powers  in  naval 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  a  new  upper 
limit  for  submarine  construction,  a  limit  higher  than 
any  nation  has  yet  reached — no  limit  at  all  for  air- 
craft— these  things,  after  all,  are  not  so  different 
from  granting  a  medieval  holiday  to  the  smithies  and 
donjon  quarries  while  turning  the  alchemists  and 
charcoal  burners  loose  to  see  what  they  can  do  with 
that  strange  new  black  powder.  The  formula  meets 
the  first  but  not  the  second  greater  clause  of  Presi- 
dent Harding's  memorable  declaration  at  Arling- 
ton "for  less  of  armament  but  none  of  war." 


THE  analogy  at  least  gives  us  pause  in  gaging 
the  American  program  put  before  the  confer- 
ence at  Washington.  Some  of  the  ranking  seamen 
of  the  world  have  been  saying  in  highly  nautical 
language  that,  now  that  the  submarine  and  hydro- 
plane have  come  in,  "a  capital  ship  for  an  ocean  trip" 
is  in  truth  little  better  than  the  Walloping  Window 
Blind  of  the  college  song.  For  governments  which 
have  difficulty  in  finding  any  wealth  to  tax  and  are 
facing  political  turnovers  at  home,  to  wipe  out  dubi- 
ous battleship  programs  (conceived  in  our  own 


BUT  to  say  that  the  American  program  put  for- 
ward by  Secretary  Hughes  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference  did  not  satisfy  the  yearning  of  mankind 
the  world  over  for  release  from  the  scourge  of  war 
is  not  to  minimize  the  debt  in  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  placed  all  living  men.  Their  leadership 
has  come  like  a  flash  of  light  amid  the  settled  fog  of 
futility  which  has  seemed  to  close  in  on  men  of 
goodwill  since  Armistice  Day  three  years  ago.  The 
encircling  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson  had  envis- 
aged new  heavens,  but  Versailles  did  not  disclose  a 
new  earth  beneath.  We  first  looked  at  peace  in  our 
imaginations  as  the  Germans  looked  at  war  when 
it  started  five  years  before — as  a  host-like  advance 
sweeping  on  with  banners  to  a  movie  victory — a 
thing  to  be  realized,  grasped,  consolidated  in  a  hun- 
dred days. 

To  Hughes  the  fight  for  peace  is  trench  warfare 
to  be  carried  on  yard  by  yard.  He  has  laid  down 
the  first  objective  and  laid  it  down  so  plainly  that 
all  men  may  know  when  it  is  gained  or  lost;  go  for- 
ward to  the  next;  or  gird  themselves  for  a  fresh 
offensive  over  the  same  rough  ground.  Never  was 
a  man  more  in  character  than  he  on  November  12, 
as  those  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  the  insurance 
investigations  and  the  New  York  governorship  can 
testify.  Here  we  find  him  breaking  the  stalemate 
of  two  competing  views — the  one  that  considera- 
tion of  armaments  should  await  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion of  Far  Eastern  questions ;  the  other  that  the 
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latter  should  be  postponed  until  an  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments  has  been  reached ;  break- 
ing it  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  up  both  ques- 
tions at  once.  "The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "and 
this  conference  has  been  called  not  for  general 
resolutions  or  mutual  advice  but  for  action." 

He  put  his  conception  of  the  elaborate  naval 
schedules  in  terms  so  simple,  clear-cut  and  restrained 
that  the  public  will  have  only  itself  to  blame  if  it 
overestimates  it  on  the  one  hand  or  if  it  fails  to 
reckon  with  the  statesmen  gathered  at  Washington 
should  they  shrink  it  into  something  less;  namely, 
that  out  of  this  conference  shall  come  an  "appropri- 
ate agreement  for  a  satisfactory,  important,  essen- 
tial reduction  of  naval  armament  to  the  end  that 
offensive  naval  warfare  will  be  no  more." 

It  may  be  asked,  if  offensive  naval  warfare  is  to 
be  rendered  a  thing  of  the  past,  what  need  is  there 
for  defensive  naval  armaments?  Need  you  defend 
against  anything  but  offense?  The  pacifists  are  not 
so  soft-headed  that  they  cannot  prick  that  bubble. 
The  answers,  of  course,  get  us  into  the  old  sophis- 
tries as  to  where  national  defense  begins  and  ends; 
but  also  get  us  into  the  realities  of  a  world  where 
governments  are  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where 
they  trust  their  own  security  to  each  other;  where 
there  is  as  yet  no  tough  fabric  of  international  order 
in  which  they  have  faith.  Disarmament  can  come 
only  with  an  effective  substitute  for  war  and  that 
substitute  lies  in  a  genuine  association  of  the  nations 
so  convincing  that  democracies  will  feel  safe. 


THE  great  war  left  the  control  of  the  seas  in  the 
hands    of   three    nations:      Great    Britain,    the 
United  States  and  Japan.     Of  the  three  we  are  the 
most  secure  in  our  continent-wide  placement. 

Against  whom  then  would  conceivably  the  de- 
pleted navies,  kept  to  fighting  equivalents,  be  used? 
Obviously  against  friends.  They  are  not  needed 
against  Mexico  or  Switzerland  or  Timbuktu,  as 
Senator  Borah  says,  who  would  scrap  all  battleships, 
outlaw  all  submarines.  They  are  a  caution  against 
each  other.  They  are  a  sentry  call  of  "Thus  far 
and  no  farther"  in  an  unorganized  world.  Like 
a  rating  of  Lloyds  they  are  the  best  guess  of  the 
governments  of  the  three  most  powerful  civilized 
nations,  left  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  great  war,  of  the 
chances  of  war  between  themselves.  They  are  a 
measure  of  the  ground  beyond  Mr.  Hughes'  trench 
line  which  must  be  fought  over  if  we  would  not 
merely  have  less  of  armament  but  "none  of  war" ; 
ground  which  must  be  stubbornly  fought  over  in  our 
generation,  when  men  still  live  who  know  what  war 
means,  if  a  new  generation  is  not  to  have  to  learn 
the  gruesome  lesson  over  again  while  perhaps  not 
one  continent  but  all  six  go  down  in  it. 


FOR  the  Unknown  Dead  was  not  buried  at  Arling- 
ton the  day  before  the  conference  opened.     He 
lies  in  our  cradles.     He  is  in  knee  breeches  in  our 
school  rooms,  clattering  up  the  halls  of  our  settle- 
ments, racing  pell-mell  across  our  playgrounds. 


TO  the  question,  what  would  the  Irish  do  with 
Ireland,  one  common  response  comes  from  our 
contributors  in  this  issue :  Build  up  a  new  Irish  civ- 
ilization. And  the  new  civilization  which  Ireland  is 
about  to  contribute  to  the  world  is  a  rural  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times — development  of  rural  communities  on  a 
cooperative  basis ;  each  community  to  have  so  far  as 
possible  its  own  general  store  for  supplies  of  com- 
mon need;  each  community  to  manufacture  what  it 
can  do  advantageously  with  a  common  mill,  cream- 
ery, bacon  factory,  electric  plant,  buying  the  com- 
modities that  can  not  be  supplied  at  home  and  sell- 
ing its  products;  each  community  to  establish  schools, 
recreation  halls  and  libraries,  organize  community 
pageants  and  games;  each  community  to  have  its 
town  council  where  common  problems  and  new  plans 
may  be  discussed. 

Such  community  life  will  recreate  anew  the  Gaelic 
genius.  The  stormy  times  have  left  the  leaders  lit- 
tle leisure  to  think  out  the  details  of  an  administra- 
tive scheme  against  the  day  when  an  Irish  govern- 
ment will  take  hold  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
Leisure  is  necessary  for  such  thinking,  and  Ireland 
has  been  busy  fighting  and  thinking  in  terms  of  war. 
But  the  constructive  program  has  been  forming  in 
the  minds  of  Ireland's  leaders.  Their  common 
vision  is  to  build  up  a  nation  by  making  each  com- 
munity rediscover  its  own  soul.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  Ireland  must  first  secure  political  freedom.  To 
quote  A.  E.,  "Their  affairs  have  been  handled  for 
them  hitherto.  Now  they  must  handle  these  them- 
selves ;  they  must  make  national  decisions  about  finan- 
cial policy,  trade  policy,  education,  agriculture,  labor, 
economic  development,  the  nature  of  the  social  order 
and  the  whole  character  of  an  Irish  civilization." 
.  .  .  He  advises  them  to  study  economics  "so 
that  when  an  Irish  settlement  comes  it  will  find  a 
country  with  ideas,  and  the  young  men  at  least,  on 
whom  the  burden  will  fall  of  using  the  opportunities 
given  by  self-government,  with  plans  in  their  heads." 

The  old  and  the  very  young  nations  are  struggling 
in  Europe  for  their  rights.  England  by  its  blood- 
less revolution  gave  to  the  world  a  new  concep- 
tion of  liberty,  France  by  the  great  revolution, 
equality.  Ireland  has  the  qualifications  to  give  us 
something  as  precious :  fraternity. 


Irish  Interpretations 

By  FRANCIS  HACKETT 


GREAT  deal  of  what  might  be  called  deciduous 
k  literature  grows  out  of  every  political  struggle. 
As  one  season  closes,  the  literature  disappears, 
only  to  bloom  again  in  a  new  leafage  with  a 
fresh  springtime.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  or 
rather  Ireland  against  England, the  volume 
and  variety  of  this  ephemeral  literature  has  been  simply  enor- 
mous, and  much  of  it  has  been  of  a  high  order  in  view  of  the 
apparent  stability  of  the  problem. 

Today  when  the  Irish  case  has,  as  one  might  say,  come  to 
trial,  the  value  of  the  principal  briefs  in  the  case  is  not  easy 
to  state.  Whether  this  whole  controversial  or  expository  body 
of  writing  will  perish  in  the  near  future  depends  almost 
altogether  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  arranged  between  Ire- 
land and  England.  Even  if  such  work  must  "date,"  how- 
ever, it  has  pertinence  at  the  moment;  certainly  to  grasp  the 
treaty,  to  judge  its  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea 
of  such  literature. 

But  it  is  only  prudent  to  emphasize  the  quickness  with 
which  the  political  scene  has  been  shifting.  Ten  years  ago, 
for  instance,  an  English  Liberal,  Erskine  Childers,  published 
an  admirably  informed  discussion  of  self-government  within 
the  British  Empire,  advocating  a  definite  scheme  of  dominion 
self-government  for  Ireland.  Later,  the  author  of  The 
Framework  of  Home  Rule  became  Major  Erskine  Childers, 
D.  S.  O.,  as  a  result  of  his  services  in  the  European  war. 
But  his  experiences  of  the  British  in  Ireland  led  him  to  give 
his  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Sinn  Fein.  His  pamphlet, 
Military  Rule  in  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  sternest  criticisms  of 
Britain;  and  this  autumn  Major  Childers  has  been  official 
secretary  to  the  Sinn  Fein  delegates  who  have  been  treating 
with  Lloyd  George  in  London.  Childers'  excellent  book  is 
still  the  best  book  on  dominion  status,  but  it  no  more  repre- 
sents him  than  Tracts  for  the  Times  could  have  been  said  to 
represent  the  later  Newman. 

A.  V.  Dicey's  first-rate  book,  England's  Case  against 
Home  Rule,  is  similarly  unrepresentative.  Dicey  gave  the 
case  for  separation  a  serious  place  in  this  volume,  but  in 
recent  years  the  venerable  legalist  has  been  at  pains  to  change 
his  position. 

The  English  view  of  Ireland  has  naturally  been  influenced 
in  each  case  by  the  general  body  of  doctrine  the  writer  has 
entertained.  To  take  fragmentary  cases  first,  the  account  of 
Ireland  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  a  respectable,  con- 
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servative  and  imperial 
account,  with  some 
glaring  misrepresenta- 
tions; for  example,  re- 
garding the  figures  of 
the  Irish  Famine.  H. 
G.  Wells'  Outline  of 
History  contained,  in 
his  first  edition,  some 
similar  examples  of 
confessed  prejudice 
which  he  has  been  hon- 
orable enough  to  re- 
move in  the  third.  The 
Round  Table,  an  able 
imperialist  quarterly, 
devoted  most  of  its  issue 
of  June  last  to  a  special 
version  of  Irish  affairs, 
historical  and  contem- 
porary; and  significant 


views  on  Ireland  are  to  be  found  in  the  lines  of  such  writers 
as  Disraeli,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Peel  and  Pitt.  A 
silence  hardly  less  significant  is  to  be  observed  in  Mr. 
Strachey's  charming  Queen  Victoria.  The  Ireland  that 
emerges  in  the  London  Spectator,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
Blackwood's  and  the  Morning  Post  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  know  how  to  judge  a  discussion  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  at,  say,  the  Union  League  Club. 

But  among  English  writers  of  a  different  sort  one  finds 
that  Ireland  is  approached  in  the  rational  spirit  that  English- 
men such  as  Brailsford,  Russell,  Wells  and  Ransome  have 
tried  to  show  in  regard  to  Russia.  Lord  Morley's  Recollec- 
tions are  full  of  most  illuminating  Irish  material.  So  is  his 
life  of  Gladstone.  So,  of  course,  are  the  writings  of  Burke 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  two  great  publicists  whose  sense  of 
England's  responsibility  has  been  philosophically  presented. 
Ernest  Barker's  recent  book,  Ireland  in  the  Last  Fifty  Years, 
is  on  a  lower  moral  level.  It  was  war  propaganda  and  infe- 
rior even  to  the  pre-war  journalism  of  Sydney  Brooks'  The 
New  Ireland.  A  volume  of  F.  Locker-Lampson,  an  English 
Unionist,  entitled  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  a 
storehouse  of  information  and  serious  evidence.  It  deserves 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  important  source  books  on  Ireland. 
Effie  Murray's  History  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Relations  between  England  and  Ireland  is  another  solid  work 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  most  impressive  general  survey  of  Ireland,  however, 
up  to  the  years  preceding  Sinn  Fein,  is  Contemporary  Ire- 
land, by  L.  Paul-Dubois.  It  is  a  massive  specimen  of  mar- 
shalled fact  and  opinion,  with  a  decided  sympathy  for  Ire- 
land and  yet  a  rather  grim  objectivity. 

To  complement  this  work  one  should  read  Professor  R.  M. 
Henry's  book,  The  Evolution  of  Sinn  Fein.  This  has  been 
recently  published  in  America.  It  is  scrupulous,  well  docu- 
mented and  terse. 

Among  Anglo-Irish  historians  Lecky  stands  out.  His  His- 
tory of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  a  shambling  nar- 
rative, but  it  contains  the  indispensable  facts.  To  understand 
the  story  of  Ireland's  nationhood  one  must  also  consider  that 
fascinating  narrative,  The  Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Tone. 
That  autobiography  and  John  Mitchel's  Jail  Journal  are 
ever-green  literature,  not  deciduous.  And  I  feel  that  Barny 
O'Brien's  Life  of  Parnell  and  Mrs.  Parnell's  Life  of  Par- 
nell  are  so  expressive  as  almost  to  come  into  the  same  class. 
Michael  Davitt's  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland  is  a  book  that 
belongs  with  Sullivan's  New  Ireland  in  describing  the  agra- 
rian war,  a  war  that  has  now  passed  into  history. 

The  war  that  is  coming  may  perhaps  best  be  judged  from 
James  Connelly's  excellent  book,  Labor  in  Ireland.  And  an- 
other possible  conflict  may  well  be  studied  in  W.  P.  Ryan's 
interesting  volume,  The  Pope's  Green  Island.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  Ireland  in  the  New  Century  belongs  to  a  closed 
period,  though  it  has  a  good  deal  of  life  in  it. 

Setting  J.  W.  Good's  thoroughly  informative  volume  on 
Ulster  against  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton's  The  Soul  of  Ulster, 
one  may  turn  to  the  lighter  humanism.  Here  one  should  not 
pass  by  an  American  book  lavishly  illustrated,  Burton  E. 
Stevenson's  vivid  and  instructive  volume,  misleadingly  called 
The  Charm  of  Ireland.  Robert  Lynd's  books  on  the  Irish 
scene  have  more  fire  than  Stephen  Gwynn's  scholarly  and 
entertaining  volumes,  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland  and  The 
Cities  of  Ireland. 

To  return  to  inspired  books,  the  writings  of  Thomas  Davis 
remain  among  the  most  elevated  and  expressive  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Irish  writings.  Davis'  enthusiasm  for  Gaelic  cul- 
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ture  had  its  eventual  fruit  in  the  Gaelic  League  and  if  one 
reads  the  short  selection  of  Davis  in  the  Camelot  series  one  is 
prepared  in  spirit  for  Douglas  Hyde's  imposing  but  engaging 
Literary  History  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  only  natural  to 
leave  Hyde  to  go  to  the  soaring  volumes  of  A.E.,  Cooperation 
and  Nationality,  and  The  National  Being.  These  are  books 
not  only  for  Ireland  but  for  the  soul  of  man  everywhere — 
shining  like  stars  in  our  political  dark. 

An  American  volume,  Ireland  and  England,  by  Edward 
R.  Turner,  is  a  good  example  of  sociology  handled  by  a  pro- 
fessor with  defective  metabolism.  It  is  better  to  read  noth- 
ing than  to  read  this  sort  of  anaemic  temporizing.  George 
Creel's  propaganda,  Ireland's  Fight  for  Freedom,  is  popular 
argumentation  of  a  preferable  kind. 

To  read  James  Stephens'  book,  The  Insurrection  in  Dub- 


lin, is  to  realize  what  the  national  claim  was  felt  to  be  in 
1916,  and  is  now  in  1921  practically  recognized  to  be  by 
official  Britain.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  underlying  burden 
of  all  the  sociological  studies  that  have  been  made  in  such 
works  as  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green's  The  Making  of  Ireland  and  Its 
Undoing.  The  struggle,  as  Mrs.  Green's  small  volume, 
Irish  Nationality,  shows,  is  at  bottom  the  assertion  of  that 
question  of  "similars"  which  leaps  out  of  L.  T.  Hobhouse's 
book,  The  Rational  Good.  "What  is  good  for  A  is  good  for 
B,  unless  essential  differences  between  the  two  can  be  pro- 
duced. If,  say,  nationality  has  its  right  in  Central  Europe, 
has  it  similar  rights  in  Ireland,  and,  if  not,  why  not?" 

Sometimes  I  think  the  best  book  on  Ireland  is  a  volume 
such  as  this  on  The  Rational  Good.  If  the  cause  of  Ireland 
had  not  been  both  rational  and  good,  it  would  not  now  be 
alive  for  consideration. 


Tendencies  in  Irish  Art 


By  PADRAIC  COLUM 


*4r^y*jZ  ,!  HE  year  1903  marked  a  new  beginning  in 
J  CfJ\ Irish  literature.  The  event  that  took  place 
•  ''*  •  then  was  the  production  in  a  little  hall  in 
^L  f  Dublin  of  two  plays — Mr.  Yeats'  Kathleen 

^ ni  Holohan  and  A.  E.'s  Deirdre.    These  were 

the  first  Irish  plays  by  important  writers  that  were  written 
to  be  produced  by  Irish  actors  in  an  Irish  theater  and  for  an 
Irish  audience.  This  beginning  in  1903  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  national  dramatic  literature. 

Although  Ireland  had  been  producing  dramatists  there 
could  be  no  distinctively  Irish  drama  until  there  was  an 
actual  theater  in  which  the  national  instincts  and  tempera- 
ment, instead  of  being  weakened,  would  be  intensified.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  services  of  William  Butler  Yeats  to 
his  country  that  he  used  every  means  within  his  reach  to 
give  Ireland  a  theater  where  plays  written  by  Irish  dramatists 
would  be  acted  by  Irish  players.  The  plays  produced  in  1903 
were  by  an  amateur  company,  under  semi-professional  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  received  with  real  excitement  by  a  small 
but  alert  audience — intellectuals  and  working  people.  The 
company  held  together,  and  their  next  important  enterprise 
was  the  bringing  on  the  boards  of  two  short  plays  by  J.  M. 
Synge.  After  that  the  great  event  was  the  production  of 
The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 

Since  1903  a  dramatic  literature  has  been  created  for  Ire- 
land— plays  that  reveal  the  Irish  mind  in  its  integrity  and 
n'ts  intensity.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  distinctive 
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of  these  plays  I  should  speak  of  Mr.  Yeats'  Green  Helmet 
and  his  Kathleen  ni  Holohan,  Lady  Gregory's  Rising  of  the 
Moon  and  her  Workhouse  Ward,  J.  M.  Synge's  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World,  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  Riders  to  the 
Sea,  William  Boyle's  Family  Failing,  Lennox  Robinson's 
Patriots  and  The  Whiteheaded  Boy,  Mr.  Murray's  Birth- 
right.* The  theater  be- 
came a  vital  influence 
upon  all  Irish  writers. 
That  very  modern 
young  Irishman,  the 
hero  of  In  Clay  and 
Bronze,  came  into  con- 
tact with  it  and  judged 
it:  "It  was  in  this 
place,  after  all,  that 
they  had  been  truly 
expressed,  the  roots  of 
them  heroically  in  the 
old  Gaelic  civilization 
and  the  poor  seed  they 
had  run  to  todav  in  a 


*  Mr.  Colum's  own  plays, 
The  Land,  The  Fiddler's 
House,  Thomas  Muskerry. 
were  also  among  the  distinc- 
tive plays  produced  by  the 
Irish  Theatre.— EDITOR. 


PADRAIC  COLUM 

From  the  drawing  by   Willy  Pogany. 
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once  lovely  garden  that  had  gone  back  to  the  wild.  Here 
in  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  through  all  these  variations  of 
a  noble  art,  the  breed  of  them  had  been  shown  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  master  hand."  The  poets  were  brought  into  the 
theater.  They  were  affected  by  the  dignity  and  the  reality 
of  the  speech  that  had  belonged,  naturally,  to  plays  dealing 
with  Irish  country  life.  The  feeling,  too,  for  situation  was 
aroused  in  them.  Out  of  all  this  has  come  quite  a  distinc- 
tive poetic  form — the  dramatic  lyric — the  poem  that  arises 
out  of  character  and  situation.  One  finds  this  dramatic 
poetry  abundantly  in  James  Stephens'  and  Joseph  Campbell's 
work;  one  finds  it  coming  occasionally  and  effectively  into 
the  work  of  Thomas  MacDonagh  and  Daniel  Corkery,  both 
of  whom  have  written  plays. 

Some  time  ago,  in  reviewing  the  unsuccess  of  the  Irish 
novel,  the  most  acute  of  Irish  critics  sighed  to  think  how 
different  it  all  might  have  been  if  some  of  the  Irish  writers 
had  stumbled  on  the  secret  of  Tourganief.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  Irish  writer  has  stumbled  on  so  great  a  secret, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  discovery  has  been  made  that  has  given 
to  Irish  story-telling  a  form  more  distinctive  and  much 
more  fitting  for  the  expression  of  Irish  life  than  the  expanded 
novel  that  owed  its  existence  to  the  influence  of  Walter 
Scott.  The  first  writer  who  made  a  departure  from  the 
older  form  was  James  Stephens ;  his  Charwoman's  Daughter 
is  a  brief  novel,  written  with  extraordinary  simplicity  and 
with  much  spontaneity  of  invention ;  the  characters  are  new 
types  in  Irish  narrative ;  they  are  out  of  the  folk-life  of  Dub- 
lin. James  Stephens  has  handled  richer  material  in  The 
Crock  of  Gold  and  in  The  Demi-Gods,  but  in  these  he  is 
reaching  out  toward  the  looseness  of  form  that  is  in  the  tradi- 
tional folk-romance. 

The  Irish  writer  who  has  made  the  most  significant  de- 
parture from  accepted  forms  is  James  Joyce.  His  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  was  the  first  of  the  purely 
subjective  novels;  it  is  the  history  of  a  consciousness;  events 
and  characters  are  contained  in  it,  but  they  exist  only  as  they 
impinge  upon  the  consciousness  of  "the  artist  as  a  young 
man."  James  Joyce's  method  has  been  used  by  one  or  two 
writers  since,  but  I  do  not  think  as  completely  as  in  The 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  nor  with  such  beautiful  results.  He 
has  carried  the  method  further  in  his  astounding  Ulysses.  In 
this  history  and  satire  of  Dublin  life  we  have  more  than  the 
one  stream  of  consciousness ;  James  Joyce  creates  four  figures, 
and  he  is  able  to  make  us  feel  the  strange,  unrelated,  personal 
life  that  each  one  knows. 

James  Joyce  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Irish  writer  who  owes 
nothing  to  the  Irish  theater,  although  in  Exiles  he  has  written 
a  remarkable  play.  In  his  spiritual  ancestry  he  goes  back  to 
those  satirists  who  made  themselves  hateful  in  medieval  Ire- 
land by  their  denigration  of  men  and  things.  In  Ulysses  he 
does  not  write  savagely,  he  writes  satanically,  and  his  satire 
touches  not  individuals  and  institutions,  but  life  itself.  One 
finds  something  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  this  book  of  Joyce's  in 
one  or  two  Irish  street  songs,  in  Johnny,  I  Hardly  Knew 
You,  and  in  The  Night  Before  Larry  Was  Stretched. 

Brinsley  MacNamara  has  a  satire  that  touches  individuals 
and  institutions.  Those  who  were  looking  for  an  Irish  litera- 
ture that  would  reproduce  the  charming  types  of  the  tradi- 
tional Irish  story — the  Kathleen  Bauns  and  the  Rory 
O'Moores — will  be  shocked  by  such  novels  as  The  Valley  of 
the  Squinting  Windows  and  In  Clay  and  Bronze.  Here  is  an 
Irish  writer  who  is  not  going  to  let  the  Irish  people  fall  into 
complacency  because  of  the  idealists  and  heroes  they  have 
indubitably  produced  in  this  generation.  Brinsley  Mac- 
Namara knows  the  people  of  the  farms  and  the  villages — he 
knows  them  on  their  least  lovable  side,  but  he  knows  them, 
and  he  knows  the  women  even  better  than  he  knows  the  men. 
His  peasantry  are  shrewd,  harsh  and  bitter-minded,  and  with 
the  clay  upon  their  feet.  Better  than  any  Irish  story-teller 
(Continued  on  page  344) 
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of  today  he  can  give  us  the  fields — not  the  fields  as  known 
by  those  in  search  of  the  idyllic,  but  the  fields  as  they  are 
known  by  those  who  have  broken  them  by  hard — by  servile — 
labor,  one  might  almost  say.  Brinsley  MacNamara  is  the 
one  Irish  writer  who  has  been  influenced  very  directly  by  the 
Russians,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Clay  and  Bronze  in  which 
the  hero  meditates  doing  for  Irish  life  what  Dostoevski,  with 
his  relentless  love,  had  done  for  Russian  life.  He  is  a  writer 
who  has  been  obviously  influenced  by  the  revelations  made 
by  the  theater;  he  has  written  no  plays,  but  for  a  while  he 
acted  with  the  Abbey  Theater  Company. 

No  single  book  is  representative  of  the  whole  of  Irish  life ; 
beside  the  harsher  books  we  are  fortunately  able  to  place 
books  that  are  no  less  true  and  that  happen  to  be  delightful. 
The  best  of  all  such  books,  to  my  mind,  is  The  Golden 
Barque,  by  Seumas  O'Kelly.  As  one  reads  these  descrip- 
tions of  people  and  places  that  seem  improvisations  and  yet 
have  a  wonderful  solidity  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the  early 
death  of  this  writer  is  one  of  the  great  losses  that  Irish 
letters  have  suffered.  Seumas  O'Kelly  writes  as  Jack  Yeats 
paints ;  his  figures  have  the  same  sort  of  natural  extravagance. 
Who  but  Jack  Yeats  could  give  us  the  equivalents  of  the 
two  old  men  who  came  into  that  wonderful  Cloon  na  Morav 
graveyard  to  search  for  the  Weaver's  Grave:  Meehaul  Lyn- 
skey,  the  nailer  who  had  spent  his  long  life  on  the  lookout 
for  one  small  object  that  he  might  hit  it ;  and  then  that  other 
old  man,  Cahir  Bowes. 

Besides  the  kindly  and  humorous  ancients  of  Seumas 
O'Kelly's  stories  we  can  put  the  heroic  youth  of  Daniel 
Corkery's  Hounds  of  Banba.  This  writer  has  seized  upon  a 
great  title  for  his  book  of  stories  about  the  Irish  war  of 
independence ;  Banba  is  Ireland  in  the  heroic  sense ;  the  hound 
in  the  epic  stands  as  the  symbol  of  valor  as  the  "Cu"  and 
"Con"  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  heroes  denote.  This 
collection  of  stories  gives  us  the  tragic  significance  that 
Sinn  Fein  has  held  for  the  young  men  of  Ireland — "Death 
in  hot  fight,  death  in  the  dawn  facing  a  firing  squad,  death  on 
the  scaffold" — and  besides  death  by  starvation — the  death 
that  "tested  the  spirit  within,  the  spirit  unaided  and  alone." 
The  stories  all  turn  on  these  tests  of  the  spirit  within.  In 
another  book,  The  Threshold  of  Quiet,  this  writer  made  a 
distinctive  achievement  in  narrative.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
devout  spirit  moving  toward  a  withdrawal  from  the  world. 
And  even  in  the  stories  of  the  Anglo-Irish  war  that  make 
The  Hounds  of  Banba  there  is  still  something  devotional  and 
remote.  Once  he  says,  referring  to  men  upon  the  march,  "It 
was  this  starlike  gleam,  this  aloofness  from  the  common  warm 
stir  of  life,  that  made  him  akin  to  the  young  men  of  Dublin." 
The  Hounds  of  Banba  gives  us  nothing  of  the  atrocity  of 
the  struggle;  it  gives  us  the  exaltation  that  upheld  such 
devoted  spirits  as  Terence  MacSwiney  and  Kevin  Barry. 

As  the  painters  have  contributed  so  impressively  to  this 
issue  of  the  GRAPHIC,  it  would  be  leaving  the  readers  very 
much  in  the  air  if  no  reference  were  made  to  their  work. 
A.  E.  is  chief  amongst  the  painters  as  he  is  chief  amongst 
the  poets.  He  has  painted  Irish  landscape  that  is  indeed  a 
state  of  the  soul ;  he  is  the  only  painter  who  has  ventured  to 
give  us  the  beings  of  faerie;  when  he  paints  these  he  does 
not  give  us  human  beings  exalted  or  diminished ;  he  gives  us 
beings  of  another  order,  and  he  is  the  only  painter  I  know 
of  who,  with  pearl  and  opalescent  colors,  can  give  us  such 
beings.  Then  there  is  Jack  Butler  Yeats.  He  gives  us  the 
romance  that  is  in  the  folk  of  Ireland.  Romance  is  present 
in  all  his  pictures,  but  it  is  a  romance  that  is  there  like  the 
clouds  and  the  houses.  A  stranger  might  ask  if  there  was 
not  something  extravagant  in  these  pictures.  Do  the  horses 
really  prance  with  such  exuberance?  Is  there  so  much  of 
the  sombrero  in  the  hats  the  peasants  wear?  Do  scrubby 
fellows  tell  across  counters  to  stolid  shopkeepers  such  dis- 
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arming  tales?  Yes,  there  is  such  extravagance  amongst  the 
folk  of  the  country,  and  Jack  B.  Yeats  is  the  man  who  gets 
it  all.  He  is  the  artist  who  reveals  Ireland's  great  secret — the 
secret  that  her  people  are  a  youthful  people,  and  that  they 
stand  outside  the  great,  tired  states  that  Mr.  Chesterton  once 
spoke  of  as  Byzantium  of  the  West. 

There  are  two  other  painters  whom  I  should  like  to  say 
a  good  deal  about  but  whose  pictures  I  have  seen  only  rarely 
—Paul  and  Mrs.  Henry.  I  recall  pictures  of  boglands  that 
bring  back  the  strangeness  of  a  landscape  such  as  exists  in 
no  other  place  than  Ireland. 

Then  there  is  Power  O'Malley,  who  lives  in  New  York 
and  whose  pictures  were  on  exhibition  there  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  O'Malley  gives  us  neither  the  heroic  nor  the  faerie 
Ireland.  His  best  work  is  in  his  interiors.  These  have  a 
solidity,  a  sense  of  being  lived  in,  of  being  formed  for  definite 
usage,  that  is  remarkable.  He  is  the  painter  of  solid  chimney- 
nooks,  of  weighty  flagstones,  of  deep  windows,  of  nooks  and 
recesses,  and  of  everything  that  makes  the  smoke-stained  Irish 
house  a  place  to  be  remembered.  His  landscape,  too,  is  fine; 
he  knows  the  blues  that  make  the  Irish  twilight  lovely. 

It  is  odd  that  Ireland,  once  a  country  of  music  and  song, 
should  have  music  now  as  her  least  developed  art.  Dublin, 
I  suppose,  is  the  least  musical  city  in  Europe.  Belfast  is 
much  more  intimate  with  music.  It  is  true  that  the  Feis 
Ceoil  and  the  Oirechtas — two  festivals — are  doing  much  to 
revive  the  musical  art  amongst  a  people  whose  musical  heri- 
tage is  so  great  (over  six  thousand  melodies  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  past  hundred  years  from  the  people),  and  Ireland 
today  has  some  distinguished  and  distinctive  musicians. 
O'Brien  Butler,  who,  alas,  went  down  in  the  Lusitania,  com- 
posed the  first  Gaelic  opera,  Muireis,  the  music  of  which  has 
real  racial  distinction.  Hamilton  Harty,  too,  is  an  Irish 
musician.  The  music  I  am  most  familiar  with  is  Herbert 
Hughes'.  This  composer  has  steeped  himself  in  the  folk- 
melodies,  and  he  is  the  one  musician  I  know  of  who  can 
carry  the  traditional  feeling  and  the  traditional  idiom  into 
his  personal  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most 
notable  of  the  young  English  composers  is  trying  to  build 
up  a  Celtic  idiom  in  music — and  The  Garden  of  Fand,  by 
Arnold  Bax,  may  break  ground  for  an  Irish  symphony  or  an 
Irish  opera. 


CKIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 
(Continued  from  page  337) 

discretion  of  police  officers  and  offhand  action  of 
magistrates,  tempered  by  political  influence,  might  be 
taught  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  made  to  feel 
that  the  law  was  a  living  force  for  securing  their  in- 
terests. 

Such  extra  legal  proceedings  as  those  by  summons 
in  the  municipal  prosecutors  office,  proceedings  with 
no  warrant  in  law  and  hence  no  legal  safeguards, 
that  may  easily  degenerate  into  violation  of  consti- 
tutional rights  under  color  of  legal  authority,  should 
give  way  to  a  proper  administrative  organization 
whereby  the  courts  in  our  large  cities  could  function 
legally  as  bureaus  of  justice. 


CONDITIONS  of  crowded  urban  life,  period- 
ical unemployment,  shifting  of  labor  from  city 
to  city  and  economic  pressure  threaten  the  security 
of  the  social  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family 
and  call  for  special  consideration  in  organizing  the 
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He  Taught  These  Men 
and  a  Million  Others 


Col.  Robert  Q.  Ingertoll 


Some  called  him 
atheist.  Some  said  be 
defiled  God.  But 
Presidents,  Governors, 
Writers,  Ministers  ad- 
mired him  and  learned 
from  him  the  greatest 
religion  of  all  —  the 
love  of  fellow  men. 
Millions  flocked  to 
hear  him — they  could 
not  resist  his  genius, 
his  logic,  his  fearless- 
ness, his  oratory,  his 
power  to  hold  them 
s  p  e  1  1  b  o  u  n  d.  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said  of  him  that  he 
was 


Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 


'  The  Most  Brilliant  Speaker  of  the 

English  Language  in  Any  Land  on 

the  Globe" 


President  Garfield  called  him  "Royal  Bob." 
Mark  Twain  said  of  him,  "His  was  a  great 
and  beautiful  spirit  .  .  .  my  reverence  for 
him  was  deep  and  genuine.  I  prized  his 
affection  for  me  and  returned  it  with 
usury."  Another  said,  "His  life  is  as  strik- 
ing a  chapter  in  American  history  as  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Whatever  your  position  in  life,  you  must 
read  the  complete  works  of  Col.  Ingersoil. 
You  will  be  surprised  by  his  mastery  of 
English,  by  his  logic,  by  his  conclusions. 
His  was  the  gift  found  only  in  a  decade. 
No  man  can  but  be  mentally  improved  by 
reading  his  works.  They  are  clean,  whole- 
some, fascinating,  and  more  interesting  than 
much  of  the  fiction  you  have  read.  Every 
lawyer,  physician,  business  man,  teacher, 
and  editor  should  read  and  know  Ingersoil. 
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City State. 

Occupation      

Reference     


courts  of  our  large  cities.  Administration  of  justice 
in  relations  of  family  life  is  difficult  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  it  involves  questions  on  the  border  line 
between  law  and  morals,  where,  from  its  very  nature, 
law  is  least  efficacious.  The  other  is  that  proper 
judicial  adjustment  of  controversies  involving  those 
relations  calls  for  wide  discretion,  and  yet  they  in- 
volve matters  more  tender  than  any  that  can  come 
before  tribunals.  Such  questions  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole,  not  piecemeal,  partly  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions, partly  in  juvenile  courts,  partly  in  petty  pro- 
ceedings before  magistrates  and  partly  in  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  appoint  guardians.  They  must  be 
dealt  with  by  strong  judges  with  large  experience  and 
by  trained  institutions.  Anything  less  is  a  denial  of 
justice  to  the  mass  of  the  population  which  cannot 
afford  protracted  legal  proceedings  in  any  courts.  To 
achieve  these  things,  the  courts  and  administrative 
agencies  connected  therewith  must  be  unified  so  that 
causes  may  be  disposed  of  as  a  whole  without  re- 
peated partial  thrashings  over  of  the  same  straw  in 
separate  proceedings,  and  so  that  causes  that  call  for 
strong  judges  may  receive  the  treatment  they  de- 
serve without  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  involved. 
*  *  * 

ABOVE  all  effective  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  modern  American  city  calls  for  an 
unshackling  of  administration  from  the  bonds  im- 
posed when  men  who  had  little  experience  of  popular 
government  and  much  experience  of  royal  govern- 
ment sought  to  make  rules  do  the  whole  work  of  the 
legal  order.  The  principle  involved  in  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  is  really  no  more  than 
the  principle  involved  in  all  specialization.  Certain 
things  which  involve  special  training  or  special  com- 
petency or  special  attention  are  done  better  by  those 
who  devote  thereto  their  whole  time  or  their  whole 
attention  for  the  time  being.  Hence,  if  the  officers 
of  a  court  may  best  gather  and  study  statistics  of 
judicial  administration  to  the  end  that  such  adminis- 
tration be  improved,  if  they  may  best  conduct  psycho- 
logical laboratories  or  psychopathological  examina- 
tions or  laboratories  for  the  study  of  criminals, 
there  is  really  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  court  to 
prevent. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  courts  in  metropolitan 
areas  may  not  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  these 
things  although  they  are  not  needed  or  are  less 
needed  in  rural  areas  and  hence  are  not  provided  for 
therein.  Regulation  of  public  utilities,  factory  in- 
spection, tenement  house  inspection,  building  laws 
and  a  score  of  things  of  the  sort  have  accustomed  us 
to  administrative  boards  and  commissions  with  wide 
powers  to  organize  their  business  and  large  adminis- 
trative discretion.  There  are  no  such  checks  upon 
these  boards  and  commissions  as  are  operative  in  the 
case  of  courts.  And  yet  for  historical  reasons  we 
are  loth  to  confer  upon  judicial  administrative  agen- 
cies the  latitude  which  we  freely  concede  to  newly 
created  executive  agencies.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
tasks  of  American  law  today  is  to  work  out  an  ade- 
quate  system  of  administrative  law.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  judicial  administration  is  not 
as  adequate  to  this  task  as  executive  administration. 
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"It  is  a  mosaic  of  life  veil-nigh  <u  interesting  as  one  of  Mrs. 
Deland's  novels.  It  is  a  story,  also,  of  practical  use  to  all  those 
who  mould  mal(e  individual  or  organized  friendship  a  force  for 
vholesomc  living."— Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor  The  Survey. 
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Action 

A  Study  of  Case  Work  in  the  Home 
Service  Section,  New  York  and  Bronx 
County  Chapters,  American  Red  Cross 

By  MARY  BUELL  SAYLES 


THE  record  of  Home  Service  will  prove  a  fertile 
field  for  students  of  every  phase  of  American 
national  life.  It  embraces  experiments  in  organiza- 
tion, in  finance,  in  the  use  of  professional  service,  in  civic 
relationships,  in  the  development  of  an  informed  public 
opinion,  which  are  highly  suggestive  for  a  nation  working 
constantly  to  perfect  its  institutions  and  its  social  prac- 
'ces.  No  group  of  persons  has  a  keener  interest  in  the 
lessons  of  Home  Service  than  that  large  body  of  social 
workers  who  have  for  a  generation  and  more  been 
steadily  developing  the  equipment  necessary  for  those 
who  attempt  to  readjust  disorganized  human  lives.  Miss 
Sayles*  study  is  an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  suggestive 
aspects  of  the  Home  Service  experience  for  this  group 
of  workers  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  work  of  the  New 
York  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Home 
Service  was  not  the  achievement  of  social  case  workers 
alone.  It  will  be  forever  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
whole  American  people. — From  the  Preface  by  Porter 
R.  Lee,  Director,  The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


The  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers — Miss  Ida  M. 
Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y; 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washingon,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  In  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation — John  B.  Andrews, 
••c'y;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employment 
service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  maternity  protection; 
one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "Th»  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work — Mra. 
John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (formerly  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  direc- 
tor, 130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  formerly  American  Assn.  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality — Gertrude  B.  Knlpp, 
sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical 
and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  Infant  wel- 
fare consultations;  care  of  children  of  pro-school  ag*  and  school 
age. 

American  City  Bureau — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic 
and  commercial  organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the 
profession  of  community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

American  Country  Life  Association — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
pres.;  C.  J.  Gal  pin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports. 
Emphasizes  the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

American  Home  Economics  Association — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Ca- 
thedral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Peace  Society — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
nationa] peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Prison  Association — Annual  Congress  of  American  penol- 
ogists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress, 
Detroit.  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary, 
135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer — Frank  J.  Osborne, 
«t.  sec'y;  36  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lication free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pam- 
phlets upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership 
includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F. 
Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America— 370  Seventh  Ava., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programme. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America — A  league  of  agencies  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Improve 
standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  chil- 
dren and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation 
and  good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and 
raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity, 
the  community  itself,  through  the  community  committee  repre- 
sentative of  community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes 
complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women  (National) — 305  West  98th  St.,  New 
York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y. 
Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social  Welfare, 
Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Cuba. 


Eugenics  Registry — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  ex.  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  heredi- 
tary inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America — Constituted 
by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys:  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service— Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  ex.  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

Hampton  Institute— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
rice-prin. ;  F.  H.  RogerSj  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men — John  Culbert 
Farles,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
Industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for 
the  handicapped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons  and  co-operates  with  other  special 
agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society— Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  Includes  monthly,  "The 
Socialist  Review."  Special  rates  for  students. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People— 
Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y; 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies— Rush  Taggart, 
pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Johnson, 
sec'y;  26  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  es- 
pecially women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association— 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social,  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps, 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and 
cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment,  Bible  study,  secretarial 
training  school,  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

National   Catholic   Welfare   Council — Official  National   Body  of  the 
Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National     Executive    Offices,     1312    Massachusetts    Ave.,     N.W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Ex.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of   Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department   of   Laws   and    Legislation — William    J.    Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department   of   Press   and   Publicity — Director,   Justin   McGrath; 

Ass't  Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National   Council   of   Catholic   Men — President,    Richmond   Dean; 

Ex.    Sec'y.,   Michael   J.    Slattery. 
National    Council    of   Catholic   Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;    Ex.    Sec'y.,    Miss   Agnes    G.    Regan. 
National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.— Dean, 

Miss  Maud  R.   Cavanagh. 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National   Director,   Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y: 
10B  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural.  Inves- 
tigations. Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration;  children's 
codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency, 
etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  Includes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.— Chas.  F.  Powllsom, 
gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Co-operates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and 
re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children, 
surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly,  $2  a 
year. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work — Robert  W.  Kelso,  pres., 
Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  In  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 
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National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

National  Consumers'  League — 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y;  John  R.  Shillady,  ex.  director.  Pro- 
motes legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors 
In  Industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions, 
eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing 
Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements — Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y:  10 
Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the 
higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing—Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N.  ex.  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to  develop 
standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  informa- 
tion. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription  in- 
cluded in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription, 
J3.00  per  year. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave.  Charles  J. 
Hatneld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organiza- 
tion, education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of 
tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade, 
publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

National  Urban  League — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  ex.  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union — Anna  A.  Gordon, 
president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To 
secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  depart- 
ments of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanteatlon,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  workshop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official 
organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America — H.  S.  Braucher, 
sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neighborhood 
and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

Proportional  Representation  League— To  secure  representation  for 
all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Membership, 
$2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activi- 
ties. J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and 
Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Tuskegee  Institute — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro  Youth; 
an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the 
Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  i.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organiza- 
tion without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kel- 
logg, treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey, 
weekly,  and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul   U.   Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw. 

Co-operating  Subscription  (membership)  $10.     112  E.  19th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals,  $1.65.  EGGELING  BOOK-BINDERY, 
114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


OLIVER  H.  BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

Consultation  with  trustees,  architects,  building 
committees  and  hospital  superintendents  in  plan- 
ning, constructing,  equipping  and  operating  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

152  Lexington  Avenue      New  York  City 


Hospitals 

Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing/'  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  Q  Ask  about  my  system  of 
specification^  which  (i)  improves  style,  (a)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


SPEAKERS: 


assist   in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  ^speeches, 
Expert,  scholarly  service. 


We 

debates.     Expert,  schofarly  service.     AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 

BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 


THIS  BOOK 
ON  HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 
j  FREE 

Gives  complete  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  all 
wood — hard  or  soft— old 
or  new.  Tells  how  to  se- 
cure beautiful  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Enamel  and  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye.  Gives  full 
directions  on  the  care  of 
floors  • — •  how  you  can 
easily  make  and  keep 
them  beautiful  with 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

It  is  the  work  of  experts,  illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  gladly  give  this  book  free  to  per- 
sons interested  in  home  beautifying.  It  is 
invaluable  if  you  are  building  or  decorating. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
for  the  name  of  your  paint  dealer. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Dept.  S.V.  10,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing 
Authorities" 

Canadian  F.clory— BRANTFORD 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 

Addreu  Advertising  CI  ID  VFY  A^OPIATF^     Inr-     1 12  Eait  19th  Street 
Department  O  UK  V  t  I   AOO\J\^IA  1  CO,  I11C,       New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED :  Experienced  woman,  exec- 
utive secretary  and  case  worker,  by  family 
agency.  Small  city.  4043  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BU- 
REAU of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with 
legal  experience.  Apply  to  Superintend- 
ent, stating  age,  education,  training,  experi- 
ence and  salary  expected.  1800  Selden 
Street. 


WANTED:  Superintendent  for  the 
Jewish  Home  for  Babies  of  Pittsburgh. 
Young  man,  preferably  married,  with  some 
experience  in  child-caring  work.  Must 
have  good  personality,  excellent  education, 
and  must  be  able  to  understand  spoken 
Yiddish.  Attractive  salary  to  right  party. 
Address  communication  with  details  of  ex- 
perience, training  and  references  to  Mrs. 
I.  Granovitz,  2335  Centre  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED  —  Family  case  worker  with 
training  and  experience.  Must  speak  Yid- 
dish. Apply  at  once  with  full  information 
to  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  411  West 
Fayette  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Supervisor  for  Jewish 
family  care  agency  in  large  city.  Must 
be  trained  case  worker  with  supervisory 
experience.  Also  want  a  trained  home  eco- 
nomics worker.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4045 
SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial 
Nurses,  Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons, 
Cafeteria  Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office.  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Thursdays,  11  to  1.  Address  Providence. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  of  forty-seven, 
experienced,  and  with  executive  ability, 
desires  superintendency  of  institution  for 
adults,  children,  or  boys  only.  4044  SURVEY. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  today 
for  free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine 
for  writers  of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems, 
songs.  Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Di- 
gest, 694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


'•p  EACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
L  cancies  —  public     and     private     schools, 
colleges     and    universities  —  all     over     the 
country.      Education    Service,    1254    Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

For  Christmas  gifts 
Absolutely     Pure 
GEORGE    PORTER 
Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 

A   yearly   subscript!! 

weekly  at  $5  includes  the  12  monthly  issues 
and  12  illustrated  monthlies. 
Or,  Survey  Graphic  may  be  taken  by 
at  $3  a  year. 

Survey    Associates,  ] 

112  East  19th  Street.  N 

I  enclose  check  (or  money  order)  for 
a  year's  subscription  to  — 

D        The  Survey,  $5.00,              or 
Name  

>n  to   The   Survey 

of  Survey  Graphic  —  40  service  weeklies 

tself  —  12  fully  illustrated  monthly  issues 

uDlisners                  ~"5^fr?\ 

cw  York                                       aJKlS^. 
which  please  enter  me  for      •^JjE'Sr^ 

D        Survey  Graphic,  $3.00. 

Address  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home 
study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 
well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic,.  519  W.  69th  St..  Cbic.fo 

AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen, 
Mechanics,  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
of  our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful, 
instructive  information  on  overhauling,  ig- 
nition troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  545  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Sale  at  Low  Prices 

One  schapirograph,  500,000  DeGraff  sig- 
nals, all  colors ;  80  Library  Bureau  trays 
f"r  6x4  c-'-d  . 

Charity  Organization  Society,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Liftings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four   weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES.  By 
Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons,  Frank 
M.  Leayitt.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
ave.,  Chicago.  Price,  20  cents. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  NEBRASKA  WINNEBAGO. 
A  scientific  Social  Study  on  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 60  pages.  Maps,  charts,  illustrations. 
Dr.  Margaret  W.  Koenig.  Published  by  State 
Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Sent 
postpaid  for  53  cents. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, 104  S.  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS.  By  Florence  Nesbitt.  Mini- 
mum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 

SURVEY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION IN  AND  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
R.  Harper,  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

COAL  WAR  IN  BRITAIN.  A  study  of  working- 
class  organization.  By  Herbert  Tracey.  of  the 
British  Labor  Party.  25c.  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research,  289  Fourth  ave.,  New  York  City. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC,  by  Austin 
E.  Griffiths,  Judge  Superior  Court,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
above  address.  Same  is  also  reprint  from 
Seattle  Union  Record. 

THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  SOUTHERN 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  Statements  to  President  Hard- 
ing by  the  Operators  Association  of  Williamson 
Field  and  Logan  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Statement  of  Harry  Olmsted  to  United  States 
Senate  Investigating  Committee.  Statement  of 
Operators  Association  of  Williamson  Field  to 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 
Copy  of  Bill  Borderland  Coal  Corporation  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.  Harry 
Olmsted,  Chairman,  Labor  Committee,  Wil- 
liamson Field,  W.  Va. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

CREDIT  UNION:    Complete  free  information  on  re- 

Suest   to  Roy   F.    Bergengren,   5    Park   Square, 
oston,    Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  SURVEY  uhen  writing  to  Advertisers 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  HEALTH  WORKERS 

who  have  not  been  recently 
vaccinated  should  he.  They 
should  see  that  the  memhers 
or  the  families  under  their  care 
are  vaccinated,  for 

SMALLPOX 

is  spreading  rapidly  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Forty-two  States  and  Territo- 
ries and  four  Provinces  report 
large  increases  in  the  numher  of 
cases. 

UNITED  STATES  CANADA 

51314  1919  (twelve  months)             4273 

84990  1920  (twelve  months)             6421 

74137  1921  (SIX  MONTHS)             4368 

VACCINATION 

is  the  only  sure,  safe  protection 

against     this     terrihle     disease. 

It   is    the    only    defense    against 

an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 


>tamp  <0ut  Smallpox" 

may  be  obtained  for  distribution  from  the 

WELFARE  DIVISION 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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Our  Select  Party 


OF 
ft 


"Survey  Readers 

TO  THE 

Orient  and  Europe 


A  Round  Trip  Cruise  on  the 
Palatial  Quadruple  -  Screw  Ex- 
press S.S.  "Empress  of  France" 
(18,481  tons),  representing  the 
highest  Standard  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  Express  Service 
Throughout. 


"The  Beautiful  Social  Hall — one  of  the  public  rooms  on  the  two  great 
promenade  decks  devoted  to  public  rooms  on  the  Palatial  S.S.  'Empress 
of  France'." 


The     Most     Comprehensive     MEDITER- 
RANEAN   CRUISE    ITINERARY    Ever 

Offered:  Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands),  Madeira, 
Lisbon  (Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova),  Cadiz,  Seville 
(Granada  and  the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar  (Tangier), 
Algiers,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa  (Venice,  Florence, 
Rome),  Naples,  Pompeii  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi), 
Athens,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  Caifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany 
(Damascus,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria, 
Jericho,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desert  of 
Sinai),  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Heliopolis  (Memphis, 
Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan,  and  the 
Great  Dam,  First  Cataract,  Second  Cataract,  Khar- 
toum), Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Havre  (Paris  and 
French  Battlefields,  London),  Liverpool,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  New  York— a  wonderful  program. 


OUR  party  is  being  organized  by  D.  E. 
Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Medi- 
terranean Traveler,"  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  Clark's  Cruises. 


OIXTEEN  PREVIOUS  SUCCESSFUL 
Annual  Clark  Cruises  insure  perfected 
arrangements.  74  days,  $600  and  up,  in- 
cluding regular  shore  trips,  landings,  car- 
riage drives,  guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees, 
etc. — everything  first-class. 


FIRST  CLASS 

$600  and  up,  includ- 
ing regular  ship  and 
shore  expense. 

74  Days  in  Ideal 
Mediterranean  C 1  i  - 
mate,  visiting  the 
most  fascinating 
countries  in  the 
world. 

Sailing  February  11, 
1922,  from  New  York. 


THE  SHIP — 20  Imperial  Suites  and  Chambres  de  Luxe  with  private 
bath.  Two  Great  Promenade  Decks,  partly  glass-enclosed,  devoted  to 
sumptuous  Public  Rooms.  Many  Double  and  Single  Rooms,  with  beds, 
windows,  running  cold  water,  etc.  Gymnasium,  Elevator,  and  latest 
safety  devices. 

Inspiring  Services  and  Lectures,  Travel  Club  meetings,  Concerts,  En- 
tertainments, Deck  Sports  and  Contests,  and  delightful  social  life.  Unex- 
celled Cuisine  of  the  highest  Canadian-Pacific  Standard.  Musical  Program — 
Orchestra  of  Selected  Musicians  at  Lunches  and  Dinners. 

Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Landings;     Staff   of   Trained 

Directors  for  Shore  Trips;  two  Lady  Chaperons;  Physician,  Nurses  and 
Ship  Hospital. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  (100  PAGES)  AND  SHIP 
DIAGRAM  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

Write  and  Make  Reservation*  at  Once 
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Address  CLARK'S  CRUISE,  Care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DECEMBER  3,  1921 


PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Off  Stage— Passage  of  the  Maternity  Bill — Monthly  Labor  Review— 
The  Harmon  Foundation— According  to  Hoyle— The  Miners  Take 
Another  Step— Harnessing  the  Reindeer 
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The  Check-Off 

Bread  and  Guns 

II.     The  Dangerous  Stage 

The  Future  of  Industry 


Robert  Szold 


Adolf  A.  Eerie,  Jr. 


HEALTH 

War  and  Influenza  ....      Louis  I.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Cancer  Control  Today     ....  Curtis  E.  Lakeman 

The  Human  Inventory— The  Elusive  Vitamin— Health  Notes 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Socialists  in  German  Education 
The  Workers'  High  School  . 
New  Wines  in  Old  Bottles 


H.  W.  Puckett 

Marius  Hansome 

Amy  Hewes 


360 
361 


B.  Seebohm  Rowntree       362 


365 
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CONFERENCES 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  K.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen'^ 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  ag«  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly.  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  139  B.  22d  Street, 
New  York  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultation*;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Qalpln,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman.  Greensboro,  N.  (J., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  .Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary, 135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J,  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,'  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  tn  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will.  If  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braueher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 30S  W.  98th  St.. 
Now  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  see'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Clrlc  Co-operation  In  U.  S..  Canada,  and 
Cuba. 


nrn  T,,6  Cr8efc'  Mlcm-    Chancellor  David  Starr 

Jordan,    pres.;    Dr.   J.    H.    Kellogg,    sec'y;    Prof.    O.    C.    Glaser    exac! 

!e°  yA,f  A    ?ubllc    servlce   for   knowledge   about   human    InheritanceT 
Hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenle  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMEM 
ICA-Constituted    by   30    Protestant    denomination"      R!V     Cha,       " 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  185  E   22 

1    °      th      ChrCh   sn 


-:  PEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
—     ssica    Smith,    secretary;      Room    931       70    Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City.     Object-Education  for  aTew  social  order. 

?,sed.?n   Production   for  use  and   not  for  profit      Annual 
ship,  |3.ao,  *5.00,  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students 


ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF    COL- 

v     70™hEA~M°Mrfleli  S^°rey>   Pres';    James    Weldon    Jonnwn. 
y.,  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.     To  secure  te  colored  Americans  ta* 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.     Furnishes   information  r«- 
n  6t°-     —"""-"P  90.000.   with  ». 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush    Taggart,    prres.;    Mrs.    Robert   L.    Dickinson,    treas.;    Virgil    V 
I3.rd  St"  New  Tork-     Composed  of  non-coni. 


NATIONAL     BOARD    OF     THE     YOUNG     WOMFN'S     rwnic- 
ASSOCIATION-800   Lexington  Avi.   New   Y^rk.     To  adva?c?  ph 

sical.  social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses. 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  i 

atudy;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL-Offlclal  Nation*! 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country 

l1XeC1Ve    °fflces'    131Z    Massachusetts    Avenue.    N.W.. 


General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S  P 

Department   of   Education—  Rev.   James   H.    Ryan.   Exec    Sec'y 

Bureau  of  Education—  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director 

Department   of  Laws  and  Legislation—  William  J.   Cochran 

Department  of  Social  Action—  Directors.   John   A.   Ryan  and  Johm 

A.     IjHpp. 


ti  Mrs-  Michaei 

tor  Women- 

Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director.  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R  Lovelov  «ee"»  • 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  InvestUationi' 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes  stu-' 
dies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency  etc  Am. 

brS 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.-Chas  » 
£°>^.  ?nh.S?,n-  Se,Cy,-:,7°vS"Lth  Ave"  New  Tork-  Originates  and  pu'l 
»f£oHn£  !h  "  m  i^'al  w.h'ch  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition. 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfaro 

r  •tate-wlde 


COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE-Dr. 

Mii     mes>  p£es-L.Dr-  Thoma»  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V    V    Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  ATenue,  New  York  Cl». 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feebl™- 
ndednem.    epilepsy    Inebriety,   criminology,   war   neuroses   and   re- 
ducat.on     psych  atric    social    service,    backward    children,    surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W  Kelso 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  servico 
a'g-encies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  b« 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS-Edward  M  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
ii«i,  BP?V"  Mrs  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  Isew 
fork  Obyjecu:  To  furnilh  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides  leo- 

gr  ess  $s^srES&s^ 


Available. 


1^ 

democratic  organization  of  neighberhood  life. 


^*r  year. 


o 

e   publisher.  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

o 

23  It     New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
to  WOTk  out  community  problems.    Train.  Negro  .ocial  workers. 

jATinNAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION—  Anna 
A  Pn?flon  Dresident  Headquarters.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanaton. 
mi  ^.^oslcure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
S?iS?  to  advaJ  e  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 

tor  toe  SESit  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given.     Of- 
organ,  "Life  and  Labor. 


. 

Membership.  *2,  entitles  to 


P.  R.  Review. 


THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION—  Battle  Creelc.  Mich. 
ir-vr  the  tudv  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
tocrovement  Its  chief  actlTitle.  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
«?e  th™  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  yarious  allied 
•ctivliies.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  »eo'y. 

•U<;SELL.  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
^ndHions-JohnM  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
-  nts-  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits  Industrial  Stu- 
I!BS  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  ln«- 
"enaive  foTm  some  of  the  moit  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

YUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  —  An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
louth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
Bouth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
m  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.;  Warren 
Losan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y..  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  —  A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 

itlon  without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
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WHAT   CAN  EDUCATION   DO? 

"If  the  majority  of  influential  persons,"  says  Professor  J. 
H.  Robinson,  "held  the  opinions  and  occupied  the  point  of 
view  that  a  few  rather  uninfluential  people  now  do,  there 
would  be  no  likelihood  of  another  great  war ;  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  'labor  and  capital'  would  be  transformed  and  attenu- 
ated ;  national  arrogance,  race  animosity,  political  corruption 
and  inefficiency  would  all  be  reduced  below  the  danger  point... 
men  are  tormented  by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things,  rather 
than  by  the  things  themselves."  This  makes  all  our  problems 
look  like  problems  in  education.  Is  this  a  profitable  way 
of  conceiving  our  problems?  What  can  education  do? 

1  Educating  the  Ignorant. 
*  Considering  the  six  problems  mentioned  above,  what  percent- 
age of  the  people  have  any  interest  in  any  one,  or  more,  of  them? 
Would  it  be  fair  to  consider  interest  in  such  questions  a  test  of  the 
educated  man  or  woman?  What  is  being  done  in  communities  you 
know  to  create  interest  in  such  questions?  Is  the  interest  that  is 
developing  "interested"  or  "disinterested"?  How  much  of  the  "public 
opinion"  current  in  such  communities  is  more  or  less  disguised  pro- 
paganda for  some  more  or  less  prejudicial  point  of  view?  To  what 
extent  has  our  American  education  been  deliberately  directed  to  pro- 
viding honest,  disinterested  information  to  the  ignorant,  provincial 
minds  of  our  adult  population,  both  native  and  foreign-born?  Do 
we  Americans  believe  in  education?  Or  do  we  merely  believe  in 
propaganda? 

2  Educating  the  Prejudiced. 
•  Considering  again  the  six  problems  mentioned  above,  what 
percentage  of  the  people  have  preconceived  opinions  on  one,  or 
more,  of  them?  What  is  a  "preconceived  opinion"?  What  is  its 
origin?  What  is  its  value?  What  can  be  done  about  it?  Can  it 
be  changed?  Which  is  the  more  valuable  person  in  a  community, 
an  ignorant  one  or  a  prejudiced  one?  Since  prejudices  are  so 
palpably  indefensible,  why  do  people  defend  them  so  tenaciously? 
Is  it  because  they  need  defense?  Or  is  every  position  which  an 
individual  takes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  prejudice?  Is  all 
education  prejudicial?  Can  any  one  ever  be  "right"? 

3  Educating  the  Educated. 
•  Are  "educated  people"  interested  in  the  problems  mentioned 
above?  Is  there  any  connection  between  "being  educated"  and  "good 
citizenship"?  Can  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  college  be  de- 
pended upon  for  civic  service?  For  civic  interest?  Is  he  more 
dependable  or  more  interested  than  one  who  never  graduated?  Are 
"educated  people"  on  the  side  of  progress  as  a  usual  thing,  or  op- 
posed to  it?  Can  an  educated  person  learn  anything  more?  Does 
the  mind  of  a  man  close  up  after  a  certain  age?  What  age?  Is 
there  any  ground  for  hope  that  the  world  may  ever  overcome  its 
ignorance,  its  prejudices  and  its  education,  and  achieve  an  interest 
in  our  world  problems,  and  so,  by  means  of  a  larger  education,  solve 
it.  problems?  What  can  education  do? 
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OFF  STAGE 

IN  these  days  of  slack  employment  a  man  is  lucky  if  he 
has  not  all  of  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 

The  actors'  profession,  according  to  Frank  Gilmore,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association,  is  perhaps 
better  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  unemployment  than  any  other 
for  just  this  reason:  Its  versatile  members  usually  have  side 
trades  which  they  can  ply  when  the  demand  for  their  services 
before  the  footlights  falls  off.  These  secondary  means  of  sup- 
port vary  widely.  The  least  surprising,  perhaps,  are  the  sister 
arts.  Many  actors  are  gifted  writers  or  artists,  and  by  those 
talents  in  poor  days  they  help  eke  out  an  existence.  Others 
are  in  business:  advertising,  bond  selling,  insurance  agencies. 
One  well  known  star  is  a  golf  expert.  Another  actor  sells 
seeds.  Still  another  spends  his  time  "off  stage"  as  the  librarian 
of  a  club.  The  actresses  take  to  different  occupations.  They 
are  more  apt  to  become  the  proprietors  of  rooming  houses, 
or  to  take  positions  as  saleswomen.  A  considerable  number 
are  known  to  be  working  at  present  as  models  for  ladies' 
garments  in  the  shops  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Probably  because  of  this  unusual  ability  to  turn  their  hands 
to  other  occupations,  Mr.  Gilmore  said,  the  actors  have  not 
availed  themselves  to  any  great  extent  of  the  relief  measures 
offered  them  by  the  Equity  Association.  In  response  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  association  that  a  member  unable  to 
buy  a  meal  would  not  need  to  go  hungry,  but  would  be 
furnished  with  a  meal  by  the  association,  only  four  applica- 
tions have  been  received.  Two  of  these  came  from  the  same 
individual.  Similarly,  the  association  has  not  yet  been  called 
on  to  give  out  any  financial  assistance  to  its  members  unable 
to  pay  room  rent  from  the  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
The  most  definite  indication  of  distress  has  been  the  increased 
number  of  "excuse  cards"  issued  in  the  last  few  months, 
relieving  members  from  paying  their  dues  strictly  on  time 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  retain  their  status 
in  the  association. 

The  large  cities  show   least  evidence   of   a  slack  market 


for  the  services  of  the  profession.  In  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities,  no  theaters  have 
closed.  And  while  the  box  receipts  may  be  low  and  the 
managers  thus  suffer,  so  long  as  the  theater  doors  are  open 
actors  must  be  engaged  and  must  be  drawing  pay,  though  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  It  is  in  the  small  towns,  on  the  circuits, 
where  the  "one  night  stand"  is  made,  that  the  pinch  is  tightest. 
Many  actors  never  attain  positions  in  the  original  metropolitan 
company  which  first  produces  a  play.  They  rely  on  getting 
work  in  the  company  which  is  sent  on  the  road.  These  actors 
are  suffering  unemployment  in  their  profession  because  many 
of  the  small  town  theaters  are  keeping  closed  doors.  The 
unemployment  situation  in  the  movie  business  is  more 
severe,  Mr.  Gilmore  believes,  than  in  the  "legitimate"  theater. 
Several  large  movie  companies  have  closed  their  studios — 
notably  the  Famous  Players  Lasky  Company — and  some  film 
houses  even  in  the  large  cities  are  shut. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  MATERNITY  BILL 

AFTER  being  shuttle-cocked  back  and  forth  for  three 
years  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill,  generally  known  as  the 
"Maternity  Bill,"  to  promote  the  welfare  and  hygiene 
of   maternity   and    infancy,   was   finally  driven    through    the 
House  by  the  vote  of  279  to  39,  and  signed  by  President 
Harding  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.     It   had   previously 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  22  of  this  year  with  only  seven  dis- 
senting votes. 

The  aroused  sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  country  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  Not  even 
the  suffrage  lobby  equalled  that  for  the  maternity  bill,  and 
those  who  pressed  for  its  passage  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  legislative  request  made  upon  Congress  by  the 
enfranchised  women  of  the  country  was  one  to  dignify  mother- 
hood. During  the  days  of  debate  in  the  House  the  galleries 
were  filled  with  representatives  or  officials  from  most  of  the 
national  women's  organizations,  wives  of  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, foreign  visitors  anxious  to  see  the  first  bit  of  "wo- 
men's legislation"  enacted. 

As  finally  passed  the  act  differs  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  original  draft.  It  provides  for  two  classes  of  appro- 
priations: The  first  consists  of  a  million  dollars  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  states  according  to  population  but  with 
the  provision  that  no  state  is  to  receive  less  than  $5,000  of 
this  amount  annually.  The  individual  states  must  match  the 
amount  received.  Until  amended  by  the  House  this  amount 
was  to  have  been  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  states  ac- 
cording to  population.  The  amendment  thus  penalizes  the 
large  states.  The  second  appropriation  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  $480,000  equally  among  the  states  the  first 
year  and  $240,000  thereafter  for  five  years.  Both  of  these 
appropriations  are  to  be  effective  for  five  years  after  the  first 
fiscal  year. 
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In  the  original  bill  an  advisory  board  .was  provided  for  with 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau  as  the  administrative  agent.  As 
passed,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  board  of  maternity  and  infant 
hygiene  consisting  of  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
board  was  created,  proponents  of  the  present  measure  state, 
"to  guard  against  arbitrary  control  and  give  additional  assur- 
ance that  this  act  will  be  handled  in  a  practical  and  efficient 
manner  by  the  federal  government."  However,  the  board  has 
only  two  chief  functions :  to  approve  plans  made  by  each  state 
before  it  receives  money  from  the  national  appropriation ;  to 
decide  when  money  shall  be  withheld  from  a  state.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  has  been  definitely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
is  the  executive  officer.  Not  more  than  $50,000  has  been 
.-'!!o\ved  for  necessary  administrative  expenses. 

MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW 

A  measure  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  has  passed  the  Senate  and  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  fate  of  the  publication  still  lies  with 
the  House.  The  life  of  the  Review  was  gravely  endangered 
by  a  clause  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  of  March 
4,  which  provided  for  the  discontinuance  after  December  I, 
1921,  of  every  periodical  government  publication,  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorized  its  publication  before  that  date. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  and  the  social  welfare  organizations  connected 
with  the  New  York  Monday  Club,  the  matter  was  brought 
up  in  the  Senate,  referred  to  the  committee  on  printing,  and 
in  a  senate  joint  resolution  of  November  2  the  continuance 
of  the  publication  was  provided  for.  In  the  House  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  reported  favorably  on  the  measure, 
which  will  come  up  on  the  calendar  about  December  5. 

THE  HARMON  FOUNDATION 

ANEW   type   of    foundation,   which   will   be   flexible   in 
scope  and  which  will  permit  of  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
has  been  organized  by  William   E.   Harmon  of   New 
York.     It  will  be  known  as  the  Harmon  Foundation.     Mr. 
Harmon  will  set  aside  between  five  hundred  thousand  and  one 
million   dollars,  the  income  of  which  will  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  organization.     For  the  present  the 
principal   piece   of   work   will   be  the  establishment  of   play- 
grounds throughout  the  country  in  communities  of  ten  thou- 
sand population  and  under. 

In  starting  these  Mr.  Harmon  hopes  to  bring  some  refresh- 
ing innovations  into  the  field  of  social  endeavor.  He  plans 
to  draw  upon  his  years  of  experience  in  opening  up  tracts 
of  real  estate  in  which  large  areas  of  land  have  been  sold 
piecemeal.  In  the  first  place  the  foundation  will  advertise 
widely  that  it  is  prepared  to  help  towns  secure  playgrounds 
and  recreational  centers  for  themselves.  Those  communities 
which  request  the  assistance  of  the  foundation  will  be  aided 
as  rapidly  as  facilities  permit.  The  land  will  be  sold  to  the 
citizens  of  the  community  following  the  methods  used  in  open- 
ing up  new  districts  for  residential  purposes.  The  proposed 
playground  will  be  divided  into  small  lots,  each  lot  being 
sold  to  a  resident  of  the  town  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Thus  it  is  expected  that  the  funds  of  the  foundation  will  not 
be  depleted  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  the  playgrounds 
were  given  outright,  and,  Mr.  Harmon  believes,  the  citizens 
of  a  community  will  feel  that  they  have  a  share  in  the  enter- 
prise. A  test  of  the  scheme  was  made  by  advertising  in  news- 
papers throughout  New  Jersey.  As  a  result  ten  communities 
requested  help  and  East  Rutherford  was  chosen  as  the  first 
to  be  assisted. 

A  mutual  aid  association  for  college  students  will  constitute 
another  branch  of  the  foundation.  In  this  the  idea  of  life 


insurance  will  be  followed.  Each  year  groups  of  boys,  one 
hundred  in  number,  will  be  chosen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  will  be  loaned  from  $300  to  $400  annually 
to  help  them  through  college.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in 
annual  installments  beginning  one  year  after  graduation. 
Interest  at  4  per  cent  will  be  charged.  In  case  any  member 
of  the  group  defaults  in  his  payments  the  amount  is  to  be 
made  up  by  the  other  members  of  the  group.  Mr.  Harmon 
states  that  he  has  loaned  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  college  students  in  the  past,  with  very  few  losses. 

Another  purpose  of  the  foundation  will  be  to  serve  as  a 
bureau  of  advice  and  information  upon  methods  of  raising 
funds  for  social  and  philanthropic  work. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  foundation  will  consist  of 
Mr.  Harmon,  his  wife,  Katharine  F.  Harmon,  and  his  two 
daughters.  The  officers  will  be  Mr.  Harmon,  president,  and 
Ethel  Bedient,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  director. 

ACCORDING  TO  HOYLE 

THE  recall  election,  held  in  North  Dakota  on  October 
28,  resulted  in  the  recall  of  Governor  Frnsier,  Attorney 
General  Lemke,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Hagen.  However,  the  various  initiated  measures  submitted 
to  the  electorate  at  the  same  time  failed  to  carry,  leaving  the 
"industrial  program"  and  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  in 
status  quo  ante.  The  new  officers,  Nestos,  Johnson,  and 
Kitchen,  have  not  taken  the  offices  to  which  they  were  elected 
and  will  not  do  so  until  after  a  canvas  of  the  votes  by  the 
state  canvassing  board  has  been  made.  If  found  elected,  they 
will  then  be  sworn  in. 

The  failure  of  the  initiated  measures  places  on  the  new 
officers  the  responsibility  of  putting  into  effect  the  industrial 
program  and  carrying  it  on.  Some  of  the  press  hold  that  the 
measures  failed  by  default  of  votes,  that  is,  by  voters  refraining 
from  voting,  since  the  vote  for  the  measures  was  much  less 
than  on  the  recall,  and  hence,  that  the  industrial  program 
should  be  qualified  by  the  new  officers  according  to  the 
pledges  and  platforms  of  those  officers  before  the  election. 
Governor-elect  Nestos  announces  that  he  will  carry  out  the 
program  faithfully  and  efficiently  but  also  that  he  will  stress 
the  rural  credit  phase  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota.  Governor 
Frasier's  opponents  sought  to  reduce  the  bank  to  rural  credit 
functions  by  means  of  initiated  measures,  and  also  to  dispense 
with  the  state  home  building  program.  Mr.  Nestos  has  also 
called  for  cooperation  with  Non-partisan  League  leaders 
during  his  administration  but  has  not  insured  the  cooperative 
spirit  by  his  recent  remarks  in  St.  Paul  to  the  effect  that 
North  Dakota  is  now  "back  in  the  Union,"  that  is  credit  is 
now  restored,  and  that  it  will  now  get  an  honest  and  efficient 
administration. 

The  campaign  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  for  the  sale 
of  state  bonds  of  various  sorts  for  rural  credit  purposes  and 
for  the  completion  of  building  the  mill  and  elevator,  so  long 
delayed  by  injunction  suits  and  campaigns  against  the  credit 
of  the  state,  had  resulted  in  the  sale  of  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  just  prior  to  the  election.  Two  different  suits 
by  taxpayers  of  the  state  against  the  delivery  of  these  bonds 
to  the  purchasers  have  been  begun  in  the  courts  and  will  delay 
financial  arrangements  for  some  time.  But  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  indicates  that  the  state's  credit  was  considered  sound. 

And  now  an  injunction  is  asked  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  by  citizen  taxpayers  against  the  issue  of  notices  of 
election  to  the  new  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  petitions 
for  recalled  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  illegal  signatures 
to  make  the  election  void.  The  initiators  claim  that  there  are 
more  that  10,000  such  fraudulent  signatures,  sufficient  in 
fact  to  pull  the  vote  far  below  that  required  for  legal  petitions. 
The  Non-partisan  League  as  an  organization  has  not  taken 
steps  to  secure  this  injunction,  but  it  has  many  members  who 
want  the  matter  pushed,  and  support  the  injunction  as  citizens 
and  not  as  Leaguers.  It  appears,  then,  that  initiating  injunc- 
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tion  suits  is  a  game  both  sides  can  play  at,  and,  even  if  the 
Independent  Voter's  Association  get  office  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  the  injunction  suit,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  find  their  administration  blocked  by  injunctions  and 
the  other  tactics  which  they  have  employed  against  the  Non- 
partisan  administration  of  affairs  for  years. 

THE  MINERS  TAKE  ANOTHER  STEP 

A"jAIN  a  suggestion  for  the  constructive  organization  of 
the  coal  industry — the  industry  which  Herbert  Hoover 
has  described  as  the  "worst  functioning"  in  the  United 
States- — has  been  made  by  John  Brophy,  president  and  spokes- 
man of  District  Number  2  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  In 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Public  Ownership  League  in 
Chicago  on  November  21,  Mr.  Brophy  declared  that  facts 
about  the  mining  of  coal,  its  transportation  and  its  distribution, 
are  woefully  needed.  Mr.  Brophy  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "fact-finding  agency,"  one  which  will  give  "centralized 
continuous  and  compulsory  information." 

The  coal  industry,  Mr.  Brophy  says,  is  sick.  "But  it  refuses 
to  let  the  doctor  make  an  examination."  And  he  cites  in  proof 
of  this  statement  the  existence  of  a  Treasury  Department 
report,  issued  in  1917,  which  "because  it  deals  with  profits" 
is  not  available  for  public  distribution.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1920  Congress  asked  the  federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  and  report  the  cost  of  mining  coal ; 
but  the  National  Coal  Association  enjoined  this  investigation, 
the  courts  granting  the  injunction  because  "mining  coal  is  not 
interstate  commerce." 

For  these  reasons  facts  are  not  available — facts  as  to  whether 
the  industry  is  fairly  capitalized,  as  to  what  the  basis  of  present 
valuation  of  properties  is,  whether  depletion  and  depreciation 
charges  are  reasonable,  whether  salaries  are  reasonable,  what 
the  profits  of  the  industry  are. 

CORRECTION 

IN  the  SURVEY  for  November  19,  page  265,  a  paragraph 
on  Social  Conditions  in  the  Ports  mentions  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  "investigate  the  welfare  agencies  for 
immigrants  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry."     This  statement 
should    read,   "to   study   welfare  conditions   in   the   principal 


ports  of  entry,"  as  the  work  of  the  committee  is  to  be  of  a 
more -general  nature  than  the  original  phrasing  implied.  In 
the  same  item  Nathanial  Thayer  should  read  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer. 

HARNESSING  THE  REINDEER 

NOW  is  the  time  for  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Russian  people  should  perish  in  punishment  for  the 
deeds  of  their  government  but  who  want  America  do 
be  a  leader  in  the  effective  relief  of  their  distress,  to  make 
their  influence  felt.  The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  not  without  doubts,  not  without  opposition  from 
certain  quarters,  has  reported  favorably  upon  Secretary 
Hoover's  request  for  permission  to  use  surplus  army  stores 
in  the  famine  area  of  Russia,  and  it  now  rests  with  the 
members  of  Congress  to  give  a  speedy  and  unrestricted  con- 
sent to  such  action.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  an  address  before  the 
committee,  said  that  not  more  than  about  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  surplus  stocks — including  but  small  quantities 
of  food,  very  little  clothing,  some  reclaimed  blankets,  but 
chiefly  medicines  and  hospital  supplies — could  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  He  emphasized  the  fact,  already  brought  out 
in  these  columns,  that  the  draught  which  has  befallen  the  Volga 
region  and  other  parts  of  Russia  this  year  "is  not  due  to  any 
act  of  man,"  and  that  even  if  some  might  hold  the  Russian 
government  responsible  of  contributory  guilt,  the  children 
who  suffer  most  have  had  no  part  in  it.  The  resolution,  as 
it  stands,  would  make  the  surplus  stocks  mentioned,  in  value 
not  exceeding  four  million  dollars,  a  donation  to  the  Ameri- 
can organizations  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  relief  in  the 
Volga  basin  and  in  Russian  Armenia. 

A  cablegram  received  a  week  ago  from  Moscow  indicates 
the  extraordinary  speed  and  regularity  with  which  food  re- 
mittances by  individuals  on  this  side  are  honored  on  the  other. 
It  is  still  time  to  make  real  Christmas  presents  to  Russia's 
children ;  money  deposited  with  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration at  41  Broadway,  New  York,  becomes  transformed 
into  packages  of  American  flour,  fats,  sugar,  rice  milk  and 
tea,  delivered  within  three  weeks  in  Moscow  and  within 
from  four  to  five  weeks  a  Odessa,  Kiev  and  other  cities. 
"Consignees  were  overjoyed  and  astounded  actually  to  receive 
packages,"  says  the  cablegram. 
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The  Check-Off 

THE  recent  decision  by  Federal  Judge  Anderson  of 
Indianapolis  enjoining  the  check-off  system  brings 
to  the  fore  the  problem  as  to  how  far  courts  may 
go  in  preventing  that  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  legitimate  trade-union  activity. 

The  check-off  system,  which  has  been  in  use  for  more  thaa 
twenty  years,  provides  for  the  collection  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments of  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  by  coal 
operators  having  agreements  with  the  union,  through  the 
payrolls.  The  decree  signed  by  Judge  Anderson  enjoined 
further  execution  of  this  system  as  follows: 

That  the  defendant  .  .  .  (coal  companies  operating  in  In- 
diana) ...  be  and  they  are  hereby  .  .  .  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  collecting  over  and  through  their  payrolls, 
or  over  and  through  the  payrolls  of  either  of  them,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  any  and  all  moneys  as  dues  and  as- 
sessments levied  or  charged  by  the  said  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  its  officials  or  members,  upon  or  against  its  mem- 
bers, employes  of  said  individuals  and  of  said  defendant 
corporations,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  them, 
or  either  of  them,  u  der  the  check-off  provisions  of  the  con- 
tracts in  evidence  herein  and  heretofore  executed  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  said  named  defendants  and  the  officials  or  members 
of  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  or  under  any  and 
all  contract  or  contracts  that  may  hereafter  be  executed  between 
the  said  defendants  and  the  officials  or  members  of  the  said 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  from  paying  the  same  to 
the  officials,  members  or  representatives  of  said  United ••  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  decree  prevents  the  collection  of 
all  dues  and  assessments  by  way  of  check-off,  for  whatsoever 
purpose  the  moneys  collected  are  destined.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  all  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Indiana  which  are  at  least  partially  supported  by  moneys 
received  from  the  check-off  are  unlawful.  Indeed  the  court 
said  that  it  does  not  "hold  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
is  itself  an  unlawful  organization."  It  has  long  been  the 
law  of  this  country  that  the  activities  of  a  trade  union  in 
bettering  the  economic  conditions  of  members  are  lawful, 
provided  no  unlawful  means  are  used. 

A  question  suggested  then  is  this:  If  moneys  are  collected 
from  labor  union  members  which  may  be  used  partially  for  a 
lawful  and  partially  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  may  an  in- 
junction issue?  It  would  seem  clear,  if  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  those  who  pay  the  dues  and  assessments  and  those  who 
receive  them  at  the  time  consciously  intend  that  the  moneys 
be  used  for  specific  unlawful  purposes,  that  no  injunction 
should  run  against  the  mere  collection. 

Let  us  go  further  and  assume  that  it  is  intended  that  moneys 
collected  from  union  members  be  used  partially  for  a  lawful 
purpose  and  partially,  though  to  an  uncertain  extent,  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  In  this  case  at  just  what  point  should  the 
injunction  be  directed?  Is  the  entire  collection  of  moneys 
to  be  stopped ;  or  only  the  disposition  thereof  after  collection, 
for  the  (assumed)  unlawful  purpose? 

It  would  seem,  especially  in  view  of  the  unusual  hardship 

1  Judge  Anderson's  decree  on  the  point  quoted  was,  we  understand  from 
newspaper  reports,  promptly  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  We 
do  not  discuss  herein  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  correctness  of  the  decision 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  affidavits  submitted,  nor  many  legal  points  in- 
volved, such  as  the  following: 


wages   ai.-    —    - 

wages  and  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia  field? 

2  Is   100  per  cent  unionization  of  all  workers  in  a  nation  wide  industry 
(provided  membership  in  the  union  is  open  on  easy  terms  to  all),  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act?     (The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
it  seems,  have  always  assumed  a  negative  answer.     There  seems  to  be  no  case 

3  Assuming  that   the   organization  of   the  union   is   unlawful   per  se,   and 
contrary  to   the    Sherman   Anti-Trust   Act.   as   charged,   has   a   private   citizen 
standing  in  court  to  pray  for  dissolution,  or  is  this  solely  the  prerogative  of 
the  attorney  general? 

4.  Was  the  original  collective  agreement  between  the  miners  union  and 
the  operators  providing  for  the  check-off  valid;  and  if  so,  can  its  performance 
now  be  enjoined? 

5  If  the  conduct  of  the  union  was  lawful  in  peacefully  persuading  non- 
union men  to  join  the  union  prior  to  the  institution  by  the  employers  of  the 
non-union  employments  contracts  made  famous  in  the  Hitchman  case,  and  the 
same  peaceful  persuasion  is  continued  thereafter,  is  it  rendered  unlawful 
solely  by  reason  of  such  contracts? 


to  the  defendants — a  practically  complete  cessation  of  acti- 
vities which  would  result  from  cutting  off  their  supply  of 
funds — that  the  injunction  should  be  confined  to  the  specific 
acts  proved  and  found  to  be  illegal.  Collection  of  funds 
should  be  permitted — only  direct  unlawful  use  thereof  pro- 
hibited. 

We  may  take  another  step.  If  it  be  proved  that  each  and 
every  act  of  the  union  and  all  of  its  members  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  unlawful,  all  acts  proximately  aiding  therein  in  In- 
diana may  be  enjoined.  Sending  money  may  not  be  con- 
sidered too  remote.  But  assuming  that  attempted  unioniza- 
tion of  West  Virginia  mines  is  unlawful,  as  the  court  holds, 
there  aje  many  other  activities  of  the  union  and  its  members 
in  West  Virginia.  The  bill  of  complaint  charged  that  fifty- 
three  thousand  miners  in  West  Virginia  are  union  members. 
They  no  doubt  carry  on  certain  legitimate  activities — outside 
the  realm  of  controversy.  Indeed,  the  decree  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  mine  workers  treasurer  may  send  "sufficient 
funds  to  the  members  of  said  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  now  living  in  tents,  or  out  of  employment  in  Mingo 
County,  West  Virginia,  and  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  for 
their  actual  necessities." 

In  the  case  last  put,  it  would  seem  proper  to  distinguish 
between  the  sending  of  the  moneys  from  the  union  treasury 
in  Indianapolis  to  the  district  local,  and  their  actual  use  in 
West  Virginia.  The  sending  of  the  moneys,  since,  as  as- 
sumed, no  particular  funds  may  be  allocated  to  any  particular 
lawful  or  unlawful  purpose,  should  in  no  case  be  prohibited ; 
unlawful  use  in  West  Virginia  alone  should  be  prohibited. 
And  the  federal  and  state  courts  of  the  locality  exist  to  afford 
relief  against  the  actual  execution  of  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Assume,  again,  that  dues  sent  to  West  Virginia  are  there 
partially  used  in  paying  strike  benefits  and  partially  in  pro- 
curing instruments  of  violence,  designed  to  be  used  unlaw- 
fully, as  charged.  Is  the  paying  of  strike  benefits  to  be 
stopped  in  West  Virginia  on  the  theory  expressed  in  Judge 
Anderson's  opinion,  "that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  activi- 
ties of  those  who  furnish  the  food  and  supplies  for  the  army, 
and  those  who  furnish  its  arms  and  ammunition?"  Is  it 
meant  that  a  starving  miner  is  to  be  refused  food  because 
thereby  he  may  be  aided  subsequently  to  do  unlawful  acts? 

The  difference,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  that  which  is  recog- 
nized every  day  in  practical  affairs,  between  the  consequen- 
tial and  sequential,  between  the  proximate  and  the  remote. 
No  court,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  prohibited  the  paying 
of  strike  benefits. 

A  distinction  furthermore  should  be  taken  even  as  to  the 
purchase  of  firearms.  If  the  evidence  during  the  trial  should 
show  that  firearms  were  a  reasonable  means  of  defense  against 
attacks  of  mine  guards,  then  it  would  seem  that  purchase  of 
arms  should  not  be  enjoined,  but  only  their  unlawful  use. 

The  mine  workers'  case  in  certain  aspects  resembles  closely 
a  previous  case — that  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Clothing 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America  last  winter  in  the 
state  courts  of  New  York.  In  that  case,  also,  the  union  was 
alleged  to  be  unlawful  per  se,  its  dissolution  prayed,  as  well 
as  an  injunction  against  the  carrying  on  of  all  activities.  The 
court  at  first  threw  the  case  out  of  court  for  a  defect  of 
pleading  and  stated  among  other  grounds  its  clear  opinion 
that  dissolution  may  not  be  had  at  the  suit  of  a  private  in- 
dividual. Subsequently,  on  amended  papers,  a  temporary 
injunction  was  issued,  but  it  was  confined  to  specific  alleged 
unlawful  threats,  violence  and  other  acts  held  to  be  directly 
unlawful.  Injunction  against  collection  of  dues,  payment  of 
strike  benefits,  holding  of  strikers'  meetings,  and  other  cus- 
tomary union  activities,  was  refused. 

The  problem  is  largely  one  of  proximate  cause,  tempered 
by  considerations  of  the  doctrine  of  equity  jurisprudence, 
which  balances  conflicting  interests  and  refuses  to  enforce  a 
plaintiff's  right  to  extremes  by  the  extraordinary  remedy  of 
injunction  when  undue  hardship  is  thereby  inflicted  upon  the 
defendant  or  the  public.  ROBERT  SZOLD. 
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Bread  and  Guns 

II  The  Dangerous  Stage 

Washington,  November  29. 

THE  Washington  conference  has  come  to  grips  on 
every  important  question:  naval  disarmament,  land 
disarmament,  the  Far  East.  But  a  suggested  solu- 
tion has  emerged  which  may  prove  to  be  the  first 
important  topic  for  controversial  discussion  in  America  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  permanent  contribution  of  the 
conference  in  the  direction  of  reform  of  international  rela- 
tionships. This  is  President  Harding's  suggestion  for  an 
annual  conference  and  an  association  of  nations.  As  regards 
tin's  last,  practically  the  whole  American  press  has  missed 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  deliberate  and  intended  statement, 
issued  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  but  a  rather 
casual  suggestion,  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  a  news  inter- 
view at  the  White  House.  The  report  that  it  had  been 
taken  up  with  certain  of  the  foreign  delegates  can  be  cate- 
gorically denied.  The  fact  is  that  on  Friday,  President  Hard- 
ing, during  a  discussion  of  certain  disarmament  issues  with  a 
group  of  correspondents,  suggested,  while  talking  of  machin- 
ery to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  that  an  annual 
meeting  and  an  association  of  nations  might  be  devised.  On 
Saturday  double  headlines  in  every  newspaper  acclaimed  Mr. 
Harding's  solution  of  the  situation,  and  the  volume  of  com- 
ment has  leaped  to  enormous  proportions.  It  has  already 
brought  to  light  a  consensus  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  international  cooperation.  Foreign  journalists 
cabled  their  papers  that  Americans  were  tired  of  isolation. 
As  I  write  reports  are  coming  thick  and  fast  that  the  French 
delegation  "accepts  in  principle,"  that  the  Italian,  Schanzer, 
and  the  Japanese,  Hannihara,  have  accepted  the  suggestion 
favorably,  and  that  Paris  and  other  European  capitals  are 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  new  plan  with  the  existing 
League  of  Nations.  By  the  time  this  article  is  in  type  the 
combined  public  sentiment  of  two  continents  will  probably 
have  placed  the  proposal  formally  before  the  conference. 

As  never  before,  foreign  relations  and 
policies  depend  on  the  view  of  the  mass 
of  men  as  distinct  from  their  governments, 
and  the  extreme  responsibility  of  the  press 
is  once  more  violently  illustrated.  The 
view  of  the  associations  and  labor  unions 
and  din  ing-tables  and  farmers  in  America 
will  determine  in  the  next  ten  days 
whether  America  takes  a  real  initiative  in 
international  cooperation,  just  as  the 
wholesale  distrust  of  individual  alliances 
for  private  or  local  profit  caused  the  Brit- 
ish tentative  made  last  week  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  join  a  tripartite  Anglo- 
Japanese-American  alliance  to  die  still- 
born. A  concert  of  three  powers  with 
America  as  its  backbone  would  please  no 
American.  We  acted  in  concert  with  Jap- 
anese and  British  forces  in  the  Russian 
interventions  of  1918,  and  the  popular 
verdict  on  that  adventure  has  been  un- 
favorable. 

In  just  the  same  way  the  Washington 
conference  has  been  forced  to  reckon  with 
the  wholesale  enmity  manifested  here 
against  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  It 
has  proved  a  crucial  factor  in  the  entire 
Far  Eastern  affair.  Summarized,  the 
public  view  was  that  this  agreement  was 
partly  directed  against  America,  and 
partly  designed  to  cover  the  Japanese 


CONFERENCE   CALENDAR 

Nov.  12:  Conference  opens.  Hughes 
proposes  ten  years'  naval  holi- 
day, and  a  5-5-3  ratio  among 
America,  Britain  and  Japan. 

Nov.  15:  Hughes  proposal  accepted 
by  Britain.  Japan  demands  a 
larger  quota.  The  plan  goes  into 
committee. 

Nov.  18-19:  Chinese  case-presented 
to  the  conference. 

Nov.  21:  Land  disarmament  brought 
up  by  France.  Briand  an- 
nounced that  France  fears  Russia 
and  Germany  and  cannot  fur- 
ther disarm. 

Root  secures  agreement  on  the 
"Chinese  Four  Points" — integrity, 
non-interference,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, no  special  rights. 

Nov.  23:  Briand  announces  that 
France  will  agree  to  no  disarma- 
ment plan  unless  it  recognizes 

,  France's  special  position  of  in- 
security. He  leaves  for  home. 

No*'.  24:  Lord  Curzon  in  London 
announces  definite  break  with 
France  on  disarmament  policy. 

Japanese  continue  fight  for 
larger  naval  ratio. 

Nov.  25:  Harding  at  news  confer- 
ence suggests  association  of  na- 
tions as  solution  of  problem. 

Nov.  26-27:  The  suggestion  is  ac- 
claimed as  the  only  way  out. 
France  agrees  in  principle. 


rear  in  her  incursions  into  China.  We  think  in  terms  of 
very  individual  Chinese  problems:  of  mission  stations,  schools, 
of  suppressing  the  opium  traffic,  of  the  general  honesty  of 
Chinamen  and  the  general  indecency  of  plundering  them  of 
railways,  banks,  post  offices  and  courts.  The  Committee  on 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  has  made  no  progress  toward  solving 
Chinese  questions  except  along  exactly  that  line.  After  the 
first  futile  attempts  to  negotiate  a  general  understanding — 
which  boiled  down  to  Mr.  Root's  now  famous  Four  Chinese 
Points  of  Chinese  Sovereignty,  Independence  and  Territorial 
Integrity,  freedom  to  work  out  a  stable  government  without 
interference,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  foreigners — the 
committee  attacked  the  question  from  the  bottom  up:  Chinese 
right  to  their  own  post  offices,  their  own  courts,  their  own 
customs  and  their  own  financial  administration.  In  each  of 
these  cases  a  general  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Chinese 
interest,  aided,  it  must  be  remarked,  by  the  singularly  able 
presentation  of  the  Chinese  representatives  on  all  the  points. 
They  were  able  to  demonstrate  exactly  the  inconvenience  to 
the  individual  Chinaman  of  having  to  be  judged  by  foreign 
law  and  foreign  judges,  as  also  to  state  the  exact  number 
of  letters  mailed  in  China,  with  the  accuracy  and  speed  of 
delivery,  and  the  exact  loss  to  the  national  revenues  arising 
frorn  the  antiquated  tariff  system  enjoined  upon  her  govern- 
ment; and  the  conference  listened,  noted,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. On  the  general  principle,  however,  there  is  no  popu- 
lar feeling — aside  from  a  general  idea  that  China  ought  to 
be  let  alone — and  the  result  was  that  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  construe  one  of  Mr.  Root's  points  as  justifying  a 
wholesale  pooling  of  all  foreign  concessions  in  China — a  sort 
of  partnership  in  privilege — there  was  an  impasse,  followed 
by  China's  threat  to  leave  the  conference.  That  would  be 
a  political  disaster  for  the  American  administration,  and  the 
objectionable  construction  was  withdrawn.  It  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  specific  questions  will  be  solved,  and  the  gene- 
ral ones  will  be  discussed  at  some  future  conference — though 
the  Root  formula  will  stand.  In  the  interim  the  various 
publics  will  interpret  the  formula  and  out  of  that  interpre- 
tation the  solution  will  come. 

President  Harding's  association  of  na- 
tions' emerges  here  again  as  the  great  hope 
of  the  conference.  It  is  pretty  plain  now 
that  Far  Eastern  affairs  cannot  be  con- 
clusively settled  because  you  and  I  and  the 
other  fellow  and  the  experts  cannot  settle 
in  our  own  minds  what  the  policy  ought 
to  be.  A  cooperative  union  which  in  time 
will  have  ascertained  the  popular  desire 
alone  can  find  an  adequate  answer. 

It  is  no  less  important  in  the  pure 
question  of  naval  disarmament.  We  had 
come  to  a  difficult  stage  of  those  negotia- 
tions. Our  proposed  naval  ratio  of  five- 
five-three  was  resisted  by  Japan,  who  de- 
manded five-five-three  and  one-half.  The 
difference  seems  small  enough.  But  from 
November  15  to  date  the  naval  disarma- 
ment committee,  with  an  eye  always  to 
other  political  questions  in  the  East,  has 
reported  no  appreciable  progress,  and 
meanwhile  Far  Eastern  affairs  have  taken 
the  center  of  the  stage  through  sheer 
weight  of  time.  In  old-school  diplomacy 
the  opportunity  for  Japan  to  dicker  dis- 
armament for  Chinese  concessions  would 
be  admirable.  Mr.  Hughes  has  stood  by 
(or  more  accurately  against)  his  guns. 
Tokio  has  instructed  its  delegation  to  fight 
for  its  70  per  cent  proportion  "to  the 
utmost" — which  is  hopeful  as  indicating 
that  there  is  an  "utmost"  after  which 
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the  Japanese  will  gracefully  yield.  In  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming popular  mandate  she  will  and  must  yield;  would 
have  done  so  before,  in  fact,  had  she  thought  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  sanction  a  British  alliance.  If  she  does 
not  yield  anything  may  happen — even  war;  but  with  the 
promise  of  an  international  clearing  house  in  which  her  case 
can  be  repeatedly  presented  she  is  more  likely  to  yield,  and 
can  yield  more  gracefully. 

We  have  no  progress  to  report  on  land  disarmament.  So 
far  as  this  conference  is  concerned,  that  is  a  dead  issue.  It  is 
dead  not  because  Briand  has  flatly  refused  to  agree  to  it  un- 
less France's  special  position  is  recognized,  nor  because  the 
French  attitude  is  distrusted.  It  is  dead  because  there  is  no 
adequate  voice  for  the  masses  here  and  in  Europe  who  want 
armies  as  well  as  battleships  scrapped. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  Briand  spoke  for  such  a  France.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  fear  of  renascent  German  mili- 
tarism, for  hysterical  dread  of  Communist  Russia,  it  still  is 
true  that  there  is  a  France  which  does  not  react  to  Briand's 
oratory;  and  the  world  would  have  been  better  for  some  man 
who  could  speak  once  for  all  for  the  laborers  of'  Lyons,  the 
farmers  of  the  Midi  and  the  North,  and  the  little  men  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  Just  as  in  England  there  is  a 
not  negligible  minority  which  does  not  propose  to  scrap  its 
friendship  for  France,  whatever  the  Briands  and  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  may  do  for  political  effect,  so  there  is  a  liberal  group 
a'n  France  which  will  in  time  be  heard,  granted  only  that  the 
truth  be  permitted  to  reach  it.  That  group  will  not  sacrifice 
courageous  confidence  in  a  great  ideal  to  a  narrow  national 
isolation,  however  splendid  or  however  apparently  safe.  It 


needed  some  man  like  M.  Noblemaire,  the  French  delegate  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
speak  for  himself  and  his  comrades  once  more  and  to  say 
hardily,  "If  you  want  peace  prepare  for  peace." 

The  real  job  before  the  American  people  just  now  is  to 
work  at  the  question  of  an  association  of  nations — all  of  us 
so  that  our  government  may  know  what  the  popular  desire 
may  be.  The  association  will  be  made  not  at  Washington 
but  on  the  street  and  in  press  offices.  I  have  attempted  to 
find  out  whether  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  hostile, 
or  at  best  a  cool  friend.  Such  of  the  league  officials  as  could 
be  reached  took  the  attitude  that  instead  of  being  inimical, 
the  new  organization  would  parallel  the  old  on  terms  of  en- 
tire friendship. 

One  of  the  leaguers  said: 

It  is  senseless  to  talk  of  duplication.  The  functions  of  the 
two  will  be  entirely  different.  If  in  time  they  are  found  to 
cover  the  same  ground  they  will  coalesce;  but  in  the  meantime 
the  league  with  all  friendliness  will  keep  out  of  the  territory 
covered  by  any  association.  But  make  no  mistake  about  one 
thing.  The  league  is  a  live  body  which  commands  the  confi- 
dence of  the  small  nations  and  which  has  some  definite  limits. 
The  association  is  still  undefined.  You  will  have  to  go  out  to 
your  people,  find  out  what  they  mean  by  an  association,  and 
then  put  the  understanding  in  tangible  form. 

And  that  is  what  we  must  do.  A  rapid  resume  of  a  dozen 
different  opinions,  reveals  a  general  agreement  ( I )  on  yearly 
conferences;  (2)  on  a  declaration  of  the  principle  of  disarma- 
ment, as  a  continuous  subject  of  discussion  until  some  real 
limitation  has  been  reached;  (3)  on  the  principle  that  all 
major  decisions  must  be  subject  to  review  by  the  American 
Senate.  ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


The  Future  of  Industry1 


Ey  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 


E)KING  to  the  future  of  industry,  if  we  want  to 
avoid  constant  difficulty,  constant  friction,  constant 
unrest,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take  account 
of  the  intellectual  ferment  which  is  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  industrial  masses.  I  have  been  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  way  in  which  the  American  employer  is  meeting 
the  situation.  In  the  course  of  a  fairly  intensive  investigation 
of  American  industrial  methods  during  the  last  two  months  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fundamentally  he  deals 
with  the  same  problems  which  we  have  in  England,  though 
superficially  there  are  many  differences.  I  have  such  an 
admiration  for  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  American  em- 
ployer that  I  hope  if  I  say  any  word  at  all  in  the  direction 
of  criticism  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  dogmatic  assertion  of 
a  considered  judgment  but  merely  the  reflection  of  a  passing 
traveler.  What  I  find  is  that  when  he  is  dealing  with  mater- 
ial problems,  the  American  employer  is  extraordinarily  alert 
and  scientific.  He  is  far  more  on  his  toes — he  has  more 
"pep,"  to  use  the  American  expression,  than  the  British  em- 
ployer. But  somehow,  when  he  ccmes  to  deal  with  the 
human  factor  in  industry,  he  seems  to  lose  that  wonderful 
slight-of-hand  and  scientific  accuracy  of  action  which  marks 
him  when  he  is  dealing  with  administrative  and  material 
problems.  He  seems  to  me  to  descend  altogether  to  a  lower 
level.  He  does  not  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  the  human 
problems  connected  with  industry  with  the  same  ability  with 
which  he  approaches  the  material  problems.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  is  approaching  them  any  less  ably  than  we  are  in 

1  Substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  dinner  of  Survey  Associates, 
in  New  York,  November  16.  Full  details  of  the  system  of  industrial 
management  in  force  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  plant  at  York,  England,  may  be 
found  in  his  new  book,  The  Human  Factor  in  Business,  reviewed  in  the 
SURVEY  for  November  19. 


Britain ;  but  whereas  he  is  streets  ahead  of  us  in  the  way 
in  which  he  administers  his  business  and  in  the  way  in  which 
he  applies  science  to  the  solution  of  his  material  problems, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  way  in 
which  he  is  dealing  with  the  human  problems. 

Obviously  when  I  speak  of  the  American  employer,  there 
are  very  brilliant  exceptions.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
of  how  to  deal  with  labor  problems  from  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can employers.  In  general,  however,  if  the  American  em- 
ployer is  kindly  disposed,  he  seems  to  me  to  favor  action 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  paternalistic.  He  seems  to  adopt 
the  attitude :  These  workmen  are  nice  fellows ;  I  will  do 
nice,  kind  things  to  them.  His  is  just  a  little  the  spirit  of  the 
English  squire  who  distributes  soup  and  blankets  to  the  vil- 
lagers at  Christmas.  And  so  you  get  a  good  deal  of  welfare 
work.  Having  been  the  director  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  responsible  for  three  or 
four  thousand  factories,  I  am  not  likely  to  belittle  welfare 
work.  But  to  my  mind  true  welfare  begins  with  the  provision 
of  working  conditions  which  are  fundamentally  just  in  the 
recognition  of  the  human  rights  of  the  workers. 

There  is  "another  kind  of  employer  whom  I  regard  as  a 
great  danger,  whether  you  find  him  in  America  or  in  Eng- 
land— you  can  find  him  in  both  countries — and  that  is  the 
short-sighted  person  who  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  economic  and  industrial  situation  in  order  to  keep 
the  worker  in  his  place,  as  he  expresses  it — in  order  to  get 
hold  of  the  worker  by  the  throat.  He  says :  "During  the  war 
the  worker  was  on  top.  Now  I  am  on  top  and  I  am  going 
,  to  stay  there  as  long  as  I  possibly  can."  That  man  is  a 
revolutionary.  That  man  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  ex- 
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tremists ;  he  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  real  progress  in  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  here,  just  as  in  England,  an 
absence  of  that  quiet,  calm,  patient,  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
whole  industrial  structure  and  into  the  causes  of  unrest 
which  is  the  only  real  way  of  getting  rid  of  unrest  because  it 
removes  its  causes.  If  a  steel  merchant  is  receiving  ores  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  I  imagine  he  will  find  that 
there  are  certain  differences  in  these  ores  and  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  steel  of  a  certain  quality,  each  variety  of  ore 
must  be  treated  rather  differently.  If  he  wishes  to  manu- 
facture a  certain  standard  of  steel,  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
make  sometimes  radical,  sometimes  slight  changes  in  the  way 
in  which  he  treats  different  kinds  of  ore  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  result.  If  he  gets  a  new  kind  of  ore,  or  if  a  ship- 
ment of  ore  does  not  give  him  the  reaction  that  he  wants,  he 
does  not  get  in  a  temper  with  it ;  he  does  not  say,  "What 
stupid  ore  this  is."  He  recognizes  that  it  is  up  to  him  and 
not  up  to  the  ore  so  to  alter  and  adapt  his  methods  as  to 
obtain  the  reaction  that  he  desires.  He  never  talks  about  ore 
"in  the  mass" ;  he  talks  about  ore  from  this  mine,  from  that 
mine  and  the  other  mine.  His  treatment  is  entirely  scientific. 
But  you  will  find  that  man  talking  about  labor  in  the  mass, 
attempting,  for  instance,  to  treat  his  Lithuanian,  his  German, 
his  Pole,  his  Italian,  his  American  all  in  the  same  way.  And 
yet  he  expects  to  get  a  satisfactory  reaction.  That  is  quite 
unscientific.  We  employers  are  really  a  very  unimaginative 
lot  of  people ;  we  have  very  little  vision. 

We  have  got  to  tackle  this  problem  of  industrial  unrest 
in  a  thoroughly  calm,  scientific  spirit,  recognizing  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  world  with  a  psychology  different  from 
that  which  existed  in  1913.  Men  everywhere  are  demanding 
better  conditions,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  whether  \ve  can 
grant  them.  Therefore,  let  us  approach  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  industrial  unrest  by  a  quiet  examination  of  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  it  and  let  us  get  rid  of  all  pre-con- 
ceived  notions;  let  us  try  to  enter  upon  that  examination  just 
as  a  chemist  would  enter  upon  the  solution  of  some  difficult 
chemical  problem,  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary;  first  of  all 
to  diagnose  the  problem  and,  second,  to  make  a  report  upon  it, 
purely  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  they  were  found,  with- 
out any  prejudice. 

I  believe  that  the  right  action  for  us  employers  is  to  ex- 
amine the  existing  condition  of  industry  on  the  assumption 
that  industry  continues  on  its  present  basis.  A  number  of 
people  are  so  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  industry  as 
they  exist  today  that  they  are  devoting  the  whole  of  their 
efforts  to  attempts  to  alter  the  system  of  industry — to  replace 
the  capitalist  system  by  some  other.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
capitalist  system  of  industry  has  ever  had  a  really  fair  trial ; 
the  capitalist  has  always  abused  it.  It  holds  in  it  the  possi- 
bility of  far  better  industrial  conditions  than  have  yet  been 
obtained.  The  following  statement  of  what,  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  aims  of  industry  has  been  written  on  the 
minutes  of  a  board  of  directors  in  capitalistic  industry  in 
England,  a  board  that  is  definitely  trying  to  work  toward  the 
achievement  of  those  aims. 

1.  Industry    should    create    goods    or    provide    services    of 
such  kinds,   and   in   such  measure,   as  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
community. 

2.  In  the  process  of  wealth  production,  industry  should  pay 
the  greatest  possible  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  pursue  no  policy  detrimental  to  it. 

3.  Industry   should    distribute   the   wealth   produced    in   such 
a  manner  as  will  best  serve  the  highest  ends  of  the  community. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  for  men  engaged  in  capitalist  in- 
dustry to  work  conscientiously  and  steadily  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  aims.  But  the  elimination  of  unrest  must  be 


paid  for.  The  price  may  be  stated  under  five  headings : 
wages,  hours,  security,  status  and  a  share  in  profits. 

The  payment  of  minimum  wages  which  will  enable  all 
men  of  normal  ability  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
suited  to  a  civilized  industrial  community  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  comes  first.  America  is  much  nearer  the  attainment 
of  that  object  than  is  England.  Your  standard  of  living  is 
higher  than  ours.  I  have  learned  something  during  the  last 
few  months  as  to  the  reasons  for  that.  To  a  certain  extent 
you  are  living  on  your  capital.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
your  standard  of  living  is  higher.  Your  employers  are  better 
administrators,  more  alert  than  we  are  in  England.  But  if 
the  workingman  once  felt  that  the  employer  himself  was 
seeking  without  pressure  from  the  workers  to  raise  his  stand- 
ard of  wage,  if  that  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
workers  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable  standard, 
it  would  make  an  enormous  difference.  We  are  short-sighted 
in  always  waiting  for  the  workers  to  wring  from  us  an  ad- 
vance in  salary.  We  ought  to  know  what  salary  is  necessary 
to  live  in  accordance  with  a  decent  standard.  To  bring 
salaries  to  that  level  cannot  always  be  done  in  a  day;  it  may 
take  years  of  improved  administration. 

Hours  in  our  factories  should  be  only  so  long  that  the  men 
may  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  recreation  of  their 
vital  energies  and  adequate  expression  of  their  personalities. 
Forty-eight  hours  is  a  reasonable  standard  and  if  you  deviate 
from  that  either  upward  or  downward  the  deviation  ought  to 
be  justified  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  third  item  is  the  most  important  in  this  country; 
that  we  give  the  workers  reasonable  economic  security.  I 
have  said  that  we  employers  have  very  little  imagination.  If 
we  had  imagination,  we  should  have  solved  the  problem  of 
unemployment  long  ago.  If  we  could  visualize  the  suffering 
due  to  unemployment,  the  discouragement  of  mankind,  the 
demoralization,  the  lowering  of  morale,  we  should  have  said 
long  ago  this  evil  must  cease.  But  we  regard  the  evil  of  un- 
employment with  almost  complete  indifference.  Occasionally 
we  flutter  into  a  little  interest  in  this  subject  when  a  great 
crisis  occurs.  There  is  a  very  slight  interest  in  the  matter  in 
America  just  now  because  you  have  three  or  four  or  five  mil- 
lion people  unemployed.  You  do  not  even  know  within  50 
per  cent  how  many  there  are.  You  really  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  three  or  four  or  five  million.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  reliable  unemployment  statistics  anywhere  in  the  world 
is  an  indication  that  we  do  not  actually  regard  the  matter 
very  seriously.  It  seems  to  me  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  eliminate  the  evil  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  can  do  so  in  two  ways:  first  of  all  by  lessening 
the  volume  of  unemployment.  There  is  no  single  cure  for  it, 
but  there  are  a  great  number  of  steps  which  might  be  taken, 
each  one  of  which  would  bring  us  a  little  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  After  we  have  done  all  we  can  in  that 
direction,  however,  there  will  still  remain  a  considerable  un- 
employment problem,  and  the  only  way  to  deal  with  that  is 
by  unemployment  insurance. 

Since  I  have  come  to  America  I  have  heard  the  most  ex- 
traordinary statements  about  the  terrible  results  in  England 
of  our  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  Of  course,  to  any 
one  living  in  England  and  knowing  the  facts  these  stories 
are  rather  amusing.  They  indicate  how  inadequate  is  the 
information  which  passes  from  one  great  country  to  another. 
They  are,  however,  quite  misleading.  Up  to  the  year  1920 
we  had  insured  against  unemployment  four  million  people 
from  the  shipbuilding,  engineering  and  building  trades.  In 
that  year  an  act  was  passed  including  in  its  scope  all 
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of  the  manual  workers  and  all  other  workers  whose  wages 
were  not  over  £250  a  year.  That  added  eight  million  people 
to  the  number  of  those  previously  insured.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  you  suddenly  treble  the  number  of  people  who  are  insured, 
and  do  this  just  on  the  verge  of  a  great  industrial  crisis,  you 
are  not  going  to  have  the  machine  working  perfectly  smoothly. 
You  have  not  set  up  your  administrative  checks,  and  so  you 
get  a  certain  amount  of  abuse.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is 
good ;  that  very  serious  consequences  might  have  occurred  had 
we  not  had  that  act  in  operation.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, if  we  are  to  get  industrial  peace,  that  we  should  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  workers  the  menace  of  unemploy- 
ment. Give  them  work  if  you  can,  but  where  you  can't,  pro- 
vide maintenance.  It  is  said  sometimes,  "That  is  an  un- 
wise thing  to  do ;  it  will  demoralize  the  workers  if  they  arc 
paid  for  not  working."  I  am  drawing  a  director's  salary 
while  I  am  playing  here,  talking  and  visiting  factories.  I 
am  not  working;  but  I  am  not  demoralized.  Where  you  deal 
with  mental  workers,  you  do  not  say  they  will  be  demoralized 
if  for  a  time  their  services  are  not  required.  What  is  there  so 
absolutely  different  in  the  psychological  make-up  of  the  man 
who  happens  to  be  paid  a  weekly  wage  and  the  clerk  who 
is  paid  a  monthly  salary? 

Is  this  unemployment  insurance  financially  possible?  I 
am  not  going  into  a  detailed  argument.  I  would  suggest  as 
a  figure  which  is  probably  correct — I  think  it  is  correct  for 
England  and  not  very  far  out  for  America — that  if  you  were 
to  find  a  sum  equivalent  to  31/0  per  cent  on  your  wage  bill, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  forever  to  remove  the 
menace  of  unemployment  from  every  worker  in  the  land. 
You  could  secure  with  that  3%  per  cent  a  sum  which  would 
provide  unemployment  insurance  not  equal  in  amount  to  a 
man's  earnings,  but  sufficiently  large  to  remove  the  fear  of 
hunger,  of  cold,  of  suffering  when  a  man  is  out  of  work. 
Surely  if  it  is  necessary,  if  it  is  essential  for  the  functioning 
of  industry  that  there  shall  be  a  reserve  of  workers,  it  is  up 
to  industry  to  maintain  those  workers  during  such  a  period 
of  time  as  their  services  are  not  required.  We  shall  never 
have  industrial  peace  until  we  do  this.  We  are  trying  to 
deal  with  this  in  England:  the  nation  on  a  small  scale,  the 
trade  unions  with  supplementary  unemployment  funds,  and 
a  number  of  employers  with  further  supplementary  funds. 

In  our  factory,  the  unemployed  get  one-half  of  their  wage; 
if  they  are  married,  60  per  cent;  if  they  are  married  and  have 
children,  75  per  cent.  We  find  that  that  has  removed  the 
menace  of  unemployment ;  that  the  men  are  not  demoralized  ; 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  out  of  work.  They  are  anxious 
to  come  back  to  work.  What  does  it  cost  us?  In  addition 
to  contributons  to  the  national  fund  and  to  sums  voluntarily 
contributed  by  the  workers  it  costs  us  I  per  cent  of  our  wage 
bill.  To  remove  the  menace  of  unemployment  from  our 
men  that  is  not  a  big  sum.  If  it  were  not  for  the  national 
fund,  we  should  have  to  pay  3%  per  cent.  If  the  employer 
found  the  whole  sum,  it  would,  of  course,  pass  on  in  time 
either  to  the  workers  or  to  the  consumers.  Psychologically, 
it  is  better  that  the  worker  should  share,  though  economically 
it  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  whether  he  does  so 
or  not. 

As  regards  the  status  of  the  worker,  I  see  just  the  same 
thing  here  that  we  find  in  England,  that  the  worker  resents 
the  continuance  of  that  condition  in  which  he  is  regarded 
as  a  servant  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  "master."  We  talk 
about  master  and  man.  Why  master?  We  have  always  talked 


about  masters  and  men,  when  we  don't  call  them  "hands." 
But  why  master?  Take  your  capitalist.  He  has  got  ten 
million  dollars.  It  is  in  bills.  He  can't  eat  it.  He  can't 
dress  in  it.  He  can't  live  in  it.  It  is  just  so  much  rubbish. 
Here  you  have  your  workers.  Each  one  has  a  pair  of  hands. 
They  have  a  certain  craft,  skill.  It  is  only  when  the  capi- 
talist and  the  workers  come  together,  when  they  cooperate, 
that  you  get  production.  But  why  should  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  the  capital  always  be  the  master  and  the 
other  man  the  servant?  Why  not  cooperate?  The  bulk  of 
the  workers  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  bother  about  the  fi- 
nancial side  or  the  commercial  side  of  your  business,  but  we 
desire  to  have  a  say  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
we  shall  work."  That  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  real  cooperation  between  capital 
and  labor  so  long  as  the  wage-earner  is  working,  after  he  has 
received  his  flat  rate  wage  of  so  much  a  day,  to  increase  the 
dividends  of  a  shareholder  whom  he  does  not  know  and 
whose  face  he  has  never  seen.  He  says,  "Why  should  I 
work  harder  than  is  necessary  to  hold  my  job?  Why  should 
I  put  myself  out  just  to  increase  the  profits  of  some  of  your 
bondholders?"  I  have  no  answer  to  that  question.  Often  I 
can  persuade  him  to  do  it;  but  my  position  is  illogical.  Em- 
ployers must  try  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  is 
impregnable.  Industry  cannot  be  conducted  without  profit. 
We  must  make  sufficient  return  on  capital  to  enable  us  to 
secure  all  that  is  required  for  the  full  development  of  the 
business.  After  that,  any  further  profit  is  surplus  profit,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  that  it  should  be  divided  with  the 
workers  "fifty-fifty." 

Those  are  my  five  points.  I  believe  that  if  we  employers 
will  grant  those  five  points  we  can  get  industrial  peace. 

One  other  comment.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  speak 
with  great  diffidence,  that  the  American  employer  in  fighting 
the  unions  is  making  a  mistake.  I  think  he  is  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  As  I  see  him  here,  I  am  reminded  of  our  con- 
dition thirty  years  ago  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  same 
struggle.  We  tried  to  crush  the  unions,  and  we  had  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  with  them.  But  democracy  was  on  their 
side  and  democracy  won.  And  after  we  were  defeated,  after 
we  ceased  to  fight,  after  we  expressed  our  willingness,  not 
through  any  virtue  or  grace,  but  through  the  influence  of 
force  majeure,  we  suddenly  found  that  we  had  won  the 
battle  and  not  lost  it.  The  unions  withdrew  their  fighting 
men  and  replaced  them  with  diplomats:  men  like  Clynes, 
Thomas,  Hodges  and  a  number  of  others.  They  are  learning 
that  their  old  policy  of  restriction  of  output  was  a  mistake, 
and  they  are  now  coming  to  our  side  and  are  cooperating 
with  us  in  increasing  production.  We  find  that  we  can  work 
in  perfect  amity  with  the  unions,  though  we  do  not  by  any 
means  always  agree  or  give  way  to  their  demands. 

In  the  future,  the  great  industrial  administrator  will  be  a 
leader  of  men.  One  cannot  drive  a  free  people.  We  in- 
dustrial administrators,  if  we  have  not  already  acquired  it, 
must  learn  the  art  of  leadership.  We  must  learn  to  know  our 
men ;  one  cannot  lead  men  one  does  not  know.  May  I  con- 
clude by  recalling  these  words  of  Tolstoi : 

It  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  think  there  are  circumstances 
when  one  may  deal  with  human  beings  without  love,  and 
there  are  no  such  circumstances.  One  may  deal  with  things 
without  love;  one  may  cut  down  trees,  make  bricks,  hammer 
iron  without  love.  But  you  cannot  deal  with  men  without  it 
just  as  you  cannot  deal  with  bees  without  being  careful.  If 
you  deal  carelessly  with  bees,  you  will  injure  them  and  will 
yourselves  be  injured.  And  so  with  men. 
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War  and  Influenza 


A  CHALLENGE  to  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  lay- 
man, and  to  the  medical  profession  in  particular,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  the  Pandemic  of  Influenza  1918- 
1919,  recently  published  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Health. 
In  the  staid,  dispassionate,  and  almost  coldly  scientific  histori- 
cal analysis  of  the  recent  devastating  pandemic  of  influenza 
which  this  report  offers,  one  will  find  much  evidence  tending 
to  show  the  direct  relation  between  modern  warfare  and  epi- 
demics. The  researches  and  studies  of  clinician  and  of  labor- 
atory workers  the  world  over  have  failed  thus  far  to  reveal 
the  immediate  causative  agent  responsible  for  the  recent  in- 
fluenza pandemic.  In  default  of  a  solution  of  this  medical 
mystery,  it  is  well  to  piece  together  all  the  circumstantial 
and  direct  evidence  we  have  showing  the  relation  of  war  con- 
ditions to  the  development  of  epidemics,  so  that  we  may 
emphasize  as  powerfully  as  possible  the  only  vital  and  con- 
structive suggestion  which  has  thus  far  appeared  and  which 
this  report  furnishes,  of  a  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
another  destructive  pandemic;  namely,  by  the  prevention  of 
war  itself. 

In  its  solidly  packed  596  pages,  this  report  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health  presents  a  most  comprehensive  historical 
survey  of  previous  epidemics  dating  back  to  1658,  and  of  the 
recent  epidemic  as  well.  So  far  no  other  report  has  ap- 
peared which  records  so  fully  and  capably  the  march  of  events 
connected  with  the  pandemic  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
practically  every  civilized  country  whose  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  accessible  under  the  handicap  of  war  conditions. 
The  chief  historical  features  of  the  recent  pandemic  as  they 
manifested  themselves  in  the  various  countries  and  cities  of 
Europe,  and  of  America  as  well,  are  set  forth  in  considerable 
detail,  and  show  that  by  and  large,  the  course  of  events  was 
very  much  the  same  in  each  place. 

The  first  wave  of  the  pandemic  occurred  practically  every- 
where some  time  between  June  and  October,  1918,  lasted 
about  six  weeks,  and  was  relatively  mild  in  character,  at- 
tacking the  young  more  particularly.  The  second  wave,  be- 
ginning in  October  or  November  of  1918,  was  very  severe, 
of  the  pneumonic  and  hemorrhagic  type,  and  lasted  about 
twelve  weeks.  The  third  wave,  occurring  at  the  beginning 
of  1919,  was  milder  in  type,  and  did  not,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  spend  its  fury  upon  the  younger  age  groups,  but  affected 
older  people  as  well,  behaving  more  like  the  previous  in- 
fluenza pandemic  of  1889-1892. 

Although  the  allies  in  the  recent  war  finally  acknowledged 
the  futility  of  a  divided  military  command,  and  agreed  upon 
a  liaison  which  brought  all  units  under  one  head  and  se- 
cured the  benefits  of  teamplay  and  harmony,  the  laboratory 
workers,  and  medical  authorities  generally,  remained  blind 
to  the  value  of  this  demonstration.  The  extreme  individual- 
ism which  characterizes  medical  practice  operated  during  the 
pandemic  in  the  field  of  research  as  well.  Obviously,  scien- 
tists throughout  the  world  should  have  realized  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  the  pandemic  in  particular,  that 
a  coalition  of  all  research  workers  under  a  supreme  authority 
would  have  benefited  mankind  and  science  and  would  have 
given  better  opportunity  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
causation,  prevention  and  treatment  which  are  still  unsolved, 
owing  to  the  individualistic  and  guerilla  methods  of  attack 
by  scattered  and  independent  research  wrorkers. 

According  to  tradition,  the  dedication  of  medicine  to  the 
service  of  all  mankind  should  long  ago  have  given  sanction, 
if  it  did  not  compel,  the  organization  of  a  union  or  a  league 
of  all  workers  devoted  to  that  service,  without  respect  to  local 
and  even  national  boundaries.  Since  such  a  union  did  not 


exist,  the  opportunity  for  confirming  the  speculations  or 
claims  of  workers  who  during  the  pandemic  may  have  been 
pressing  hard  upon  the  truth  was  lost,  and  the  causative 
bacterial  agent  or  agents  of  the  pandemic  and  of  methods 
of  prevention  were  missed.  It  .would  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  organize  and  unite  research  workers  in  medicine  and 
place  them  under  central  command ;  this  need  not  sacrifice 
individual  initiative. 

The  section  of  the  British  report  written  by  Low  and 
James  dwells  at  length  upon  an  "epidemic  constitution."  It 
calls  attention,  in  other  words,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  allied  or  parallel  diseases,  such  as  influenza,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  infantile  paralysis,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis and  measels,  which,  owing  to  disturbed  social  conditions, 
may  concurrently  gain  in  intensity  and  virulence,  possibly  re- 
enforcing  one  another  and  eventuating  in  an  epidemic  of 
some  one  disease  which  outstrips  all  the  others  in  its  com- 
municability  and  violence. 

As  the  author  of  the  epidemiological  section  of  the  report 
put  it,  "The  wolf  is  in  the  fold  all  the  time;  his  ravages 
depend  as  much  upon  the  sheep  within  the  fold  as  upon  his 
appetite."  They  trace  the  concurrence  and  possible  inter- 
relations of  infantile  paralysis  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
from  1915  to  1917;  of  influenza  in  1915  and  1916;  of  the 
pneumonic  outbreaks  that  occurred  on  the  eastern  and  western 
battlefronts  in  1916  and  1917,  and  of  the  outbreak  of 
bronchitis  among  young  soldiers  in  France  in  1917  and  1918. 
All  this  is  presumptive  and  logical  evidence  that  the  upheaval 
in  the  social  life  of  millions,  due  to  the  war,  gave  enhanced 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  disease  conditions ;  the 
youth  of  various  countries,  who  were  suffering  physical  hard- 
ships, exposure  and  deprivations  of  many  kinds,  serving  as 
culture  material,  or  favorable  soil,  in  whom  the  pandemic 
developed  and  gained  its  virulence. 

The  housing  conditions  as  well  as  food  deprivation,  more 
especially  in  the  countries  that  were  the  seat  of  war,  ap- 
parently played  a  most  important  role  in  lowering  the  vitality 
of  noncombatants  and  made  them  the  ready  prey  of  diseases 
transmitted  probably  through  military  sources.  The  soldiers 
and  noncombatants,  owing  to  strains  that  were  impairing 
their  powers  of  resistance  to  disease,  furnished  virtually  count- 
less human  incubators  for  the  disease  germs. 

The  man  in  the  street,  happily,  so  far  as  his  peace  of  mind 
is  concerned,  has  only  a  dim  recollection  of  the  wide-sweeping 
tragedy  caused  by  the  pandemic,  although  the  events  were 
of  recent  occurrence.  It  is  the,  business  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, of  government  officials,  and  of  the  alert  and  intelligent 
laymen,  however,  to  give  special  heed  to  a  most  significant 
statement  contained  in  this  report,  namely:  "No  instructed 
epidemiologist  (student  of  communicable  or  infectious  dis- 
eases) may  say  that  the  world  may  not  have  to  endure  during 
the  next  half  century  other  plagues  of  the  first  order  of 
severity." 

Will  heed  be  given  to  this  warning,  which  may  find  ex- 
pression not  merely  in  rhetoric,  or  in  organization  for  medical 
preparedness  only,  but  in  devising  methods  for  adjusting  na- 
tional disputes  and  struggles  for  supremacy  that  will  eliminate 
barbarous,  mutilating  and  destructive  warfare?  In  future 
wars,  especially  if,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  many  nations 
are  involved,  epidemics  that  take  a  huge  toll  of  life  of  non- 
combatants — children  as  well  as  adults — must  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  price  to  be  paid.  Will  the  medical  workers  of 
the  world  repair  the  damage  which  their  dissociated  methods 
of  work  have  done,  and  form  a  concert  or  union  of  research 
workers,  without  regard  to  national  lines,  in  the  interests  of 
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serving  mankind  better?  There  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  critical  comments  submitted  by  Sir  George  Newman 
in  his  introductory  statement,  and  especially  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Low  and  Dr.  S.  P.  James ;  nor  should  one  omit  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  scholarly  contributions  of  Herbert  French  and  Frederick 
Andrews  on  the  clinical  and  bacteriological  features  of  the 
pandemic. 

The  report  is  not  popular  reading,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete,  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  document  so  far  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
pandemic.  It  should  serve  not  merely  as  an  invaluable  summa- 
ry of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  salient  historical  facts 
relating  to  the  administrative  and  medical  features  of  the 
pandemic,  but  if  it  receives  the  attention  which  it  merits, 
it  must  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  every  one 
who  is  socially  minded  to  see  that  the  lessons  of  the  recent 
pandemic  are  heeded,  so  that  there  may  be  not  only  an  inter- 
national union  of  medical  research  workers,  but  that  the 
international  conflicts  which  may  more  or  less  directly  in- 
fluence the  occurence  of  epidemics  may  be  prevented. 

To  quote  one  of  the  characteristic  comments  to  be  found 
in  this  report: 

The  second  inference  is  the  essential  solidarity  of  all  mankind 
in  the  matter  of  epidemic  sickness.  In  a  narrow  sense  this 
solidarity  has  been  realized  since  the  beginning  of  western  civil- 
ization. The  conception  of  a  sanitary  cordon,  the  barring  out 
or  sealing  up  of  an  infected  territory,  is  indeed  an  old  notion. 
But  our  hypothesis  extends  this  conception  greatly 'and  enables 
us  to  see  that  the  sanitary  cordon  is  but  a  very  small  part  in- 
deed of  a  supra-national  system  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  dangers  to  the  world  from  epidemic  sickness  in  this  mat- 
ter of  influenza  are  enhanced  in  two  ways.  The  inevitable  trend 
of  the  movement  of  population  will  keep  the  infectivity  of  the 
organism  at  a  high  level.  This  we  may  face  with  equanimity. 
But  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  be  large  collections  of  men, 
whether  through  war  or  economic  strife,  or  through  that  dis- 
solution of  civil  society  which  a  certain  degree  of  collective 
misery  and  disorganization  entails,  herded  together  en  masse, 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  other  modification  of  the  ma- 
teries  morbis  which  renders  it  apt  to  conquer  the  world.  No 
sanitary  cordon,  no  quarantine,  will  shield  us  from  this  danger. 
The  porters  of  the  infection  may  not  be  sick;  to  exclude  even 
the  sick  has  often  been  found  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
quarantine  authority;  land  quarantine  has,  in  fact,  never  suc- 
ceeded. To  realize  that  the  material  well-being  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  foreign — perhaps  even  a  hostile — country  is  a  pressing 
concern  of  ours  is  very  hard.  Yet  the  teaching  of  this  pandemic 
is  that  it  is  a  hard  truth.  Any  supra-national  organization  for 
the  control  of  epidemics  will  need  to  face  it. 

Department  of  Health,  Louls  L  HARRIS-  M"  D" 

New  York  City. 
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Cancer  Control  Today 

FOR  the  first  time  in  this  or  any  country  the  organized 
effort  to  teach  the  public  the  vital  facts  about  cancer  has 
just  been  marked  by  a  special  "cancer  week"  of  national 
scope.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  October  8,  page  37.]  This 
effort  brought  forth  a  total  volume  of  concentrated  energy 
and  activity  in  the  distribution  of  circulars,  the  delivery  of 
addresses,  the  display  of  posters  and  films,  and  the  use  of  all 
the  devices  known  to  the  technique  of  health  education  which 
set  a  new  record  of  advance  in  the  open  war  on  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  mysterious  of  diseases.  In  the  lull  after  this 
strenuous  attack,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  glance  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  cancer  control  movement  as  a 
whole. 

The  curve  of  cancer  mortality  in  the  United  States  registra- 
tion area  has  climbed  steadily  uphill  for  half  a  century.  That 
indefatigable  delver  into  the  statistics  of  cancer,  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  has  recently  analyzed  the  death  rate  for  the 
years  1915  to  1919  by  age  and  sex,  by  race,  by  organs  and 
parts,  and  by  rural  and  urban  districts.  Again  it  appears 
that  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  unfortunately  among 
the  most  difficult  forms  to  recognize  and  remove  in  the  early 
stages,  account  for  over  a  third  of  the  ninety  thousand  yearly 


deaths  from  cancer  in  the  United  States.  But  40  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  among  women  are  due  to  cancer  of  the  breast 
and  the  generative  organs,  locations  where  real  progress  in 
control  may  be  hoped  for.  There  is  well  over  twice  the 
mortality  among  women  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty-four  that  there  is  among  men  in  the  same  age  group. 
There  is  a  slight  excess  of  urban  over  rural  deaths  from 
cancer,  and  a  considerable  preponderance  of  the  white  over 
the  colored  in  this  country.  While  the  fact  that  cancer  is 
one  of  the  half  dozen  leading  causes  of  death  and  that  it 
kills  more  American  citizens  every  year  than  the  total 
of  men  the  United  States  lost  in  two  years  of  war  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  still  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
arrest  of  the  recorded  cancer  death  rate,  noted  in  Dr.  Hoff- 
man's studies,  covers  the  very  period  when  public  propaganda 
against  this  malady  has  been  most  widely  organized  and 
energetically  pressed. 

The  medical  profession,  especially  the  leading  scientific 
students  of  cancer  and  the  most  experienced  surgeons  in  this 
and  other  countries,  have  for  many  years  advocated  and 
practiced  education  of  the  lay  public  regarding  this  disease. 
Surgery,  still  the  chief  reliance  for  saving  the  cancer  patient, 
has  developed  and  standardized  its  technique  to  a  point  ap- 
proximating perfection.  Further  progress  must  be  sought 
in  better  cooperation  of  the  patient  in  seeking  earlier  treat- 
ment. The  patient  cannot  do  this  unless  he  has  been  taught 
the  warning  signs.  And  this  is  equally  applicable  whether 
the  treatment  adopted  be  the  older  surgery  or  the  newer 
methods  of  radium  and  X-rays.  This,  indeed,  is  the  basis 
of  the  campaign  of  publicity  regarding  cancer. 

So,  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Argentina, 
and  other  countries,  much  has  been  done  for  years  to  teach  the 
people  about  malignant  disease.  And  after  sporadic  efforts 
in  several  states,  a  group  of  American  surgeons  organized  in 
1913  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  seek- 
ing the  active  aid  of  lay  workers  on  the  plan  already  followed 
by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  similar  organi- 
zations. Since  that  time  an  unremitting  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  country,  utilizing  medical  societies,  health 
officers,  women's  clubs,  nurses,  and  other  appropriate  groups, 
and  definitely  signalizing  the  forceful  entry  of  the  surgeons 
into  the  ranks  of  the  public  health  movement.  With  far  more 
modest  resources,  the  campaign  for  the  control  of  cancer  has 
won  its  recognized  place  alongside  the  older  movements  against 
particular  disease  and  the  affiliation  of  the  society  with  the 
National  Health  Council  marks  the  integration  of  its  pro- 
gram in  the  increasingly  effective  organized  public  health 
movement  in  America. 

National  Cancer  Week  brought  forth  methods  and  devices 
new  to  the  cancer  control  movement  if  not  to  other  health 
campaigns.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers,  of  Denver,  the  president 
of  the  society,  delivered  a  fifteen-minute  address  into  the 
transmitting  apparatus  of  a  great  wireless  telephone  plant, 
and  was  easily  heard  by  thousands  of  people  in  many  of  the 
western  states,  gathered  in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  the 
receiving  stations.  Over  the  plains  of  Nebraska  an  aeroplane 
swiftly  delivered  one  of  the  speakers  to  his  engagements  be- 
fore one  audience  after  another.  The  speaker  was  a  phy- 
sician, the  first  in  the  state  to  use  an  aeroplane  in  his  practice, 
and  the  shingles  of  his  patients'  barns  bear  large  painted  num- 
bers to  guide  him  down  from  the  sky  as  he  wings  his  daily 
rounds. 

One  of  the  definite  achievements  of  cancer  week  and  of 
the  seven  years  of  effort  that  preceded  it  may  be  looked  for 
in  a  more  or  less  successful  assault  on  the  "taboo"  that  has 
hitherto  suppressed  public  discussion  and  accordingly  limited 
the  popular  understanding  of  this  disease.  As  with  the 
venereal  diseases,  control  is  impossible  until  the  public  is 
ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  unpleasant  facts  and  call 
them  by  their  real  names.  Only  then  will  the  man  in  the 
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street  come  readily  to  the  useful  knowledge  that  cancer  is 
not  hereditary  (at  least  in  any  sense  that  need  worry  him), 
and  that  it  is  certainly  not  contagious.  The  present  deep 
pessimism  may  then  give  way  before  the  facts  of  frequent 
cures  when  cancer  is  treated  in  time.  Meanwhile  the  surgeon 
wages  an  uphill  fight.  Every  successful  operation  for  cancer 
is  now  veiled  with  mystery  and  lasting  secrecy  by  the  patient 
and  his  family,  while  every  failure  is  thoroughly  advertised. 
No  wonder  the  uninstructed  still  are  prone  to  exclaim,  "if 
it  is  cancer  I  want  to  die  and  not  be  cut  up."  The  cards 
are  all  stacked  against  their  learning,  through  ordinary  social 
intercourse,  of  the  many  instances  of  the  saving,  of  patients 
in  the  early  stages,  and  even  of  the  prevention  of  cancer  by 
relatively  slight  operations  to  remove  benign  tumors,  persist- 
ing sores,  warts,  lumps,  and  other  small  areas  of  unhealthy 
tissue.  So  a  specially  organized  attempt  to  spread  the  truth 
about  these  things  has  been  necessary,  and  has  at  last  made 
some  headway  against  the  inertia  of  ostrich-like  terror  about 
cancer.  CURTIS  E.  LAKEMAN. 

American  Society  for  the 

Control  of  Cancer. 

The  Human  Inventory 

IN  his  presidential  address  before  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Medical  Directors  in  October,  Dr.  Augustus 
S.  Knight,  medical  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  raised  the  question  of  the  actual  value  of 
periodic  medical  examinations.  He  asked  whether  "periodic 
examination  of  employes  or  of  policyholders,  coupled  with 
proper  advice  to  those  who  are  found  to  have  impairments, 
are  worth  while — whether  the  resulting  mortality  among 
those  who  are  thus  examined  is  in  fact  sufficiently  lowered 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  it  ?" 

In  reply  he  presented  the  experience  that  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  having  with  periodic  health 
examinations  of  its  ordinary  policyholders  by  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute  since  February,  1914.  Since  that  time  leaflets 
have  been  sent  to  every  ordinary  life  policyholder  with  every 
premium  notice,  urging  examinations  and  stating  that  the 
results  remain  confidential  between  them  and  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  and  further  that  the  examinations  will  have 
no  affect  upon  their  insurance.  Under  the  privilege  of 
examination  from  February,  1914,  to  July  31,  1921,  some 
94>99§  initial  and  subsequent  examinations  were  authorized. 
Of  these,  62,478  persons  were  actually  completely  or  partially 
examined.  There  were  1,214,000  policyholders  of  the  com- 
pany that  could  have  been  examined.  For  these  examinations 
the  company  paid  $225,107.05  to  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Louis  I.  Dublin,  the  statistician  of  the  company,  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  those  examined  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  experiment,  covering  5,987  males  whose  physical 
examinations  were  complete.  The  method  used,  states  Dr. 
Knight,  was  "to  determine  the  actual  mortality  experienced 
by  these  5,987  male  persons  during  the  years  subsequent  to 
their  first  examination  up  to  November  15,  1920,  when  the 
period  was  arbitrarily  closed.  We  compared  our  findings, 
with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  examined,  with  the  expected 
mortality  according  to  certain  standard  tables." 

In  the  first  place  it  was  found  that  the  policyholders 
examined  by  the  institute  "had  a  lower  death  rate  than  that 
expected  by  the  various  tables  at  practically  every  age  period." 
The  fact  that  this  special  group  represented  the  most  select 
lives  in  the  ordinary  life  policy  of  the  company  partially  ex- 
plains the  very  low  death  rate  among  them. 

This  group  was  divided  into  four  classes,  the  first  consisting 
of  1,620  persons  with  trivial  defects;  the  second  of  1,269 
persons  with  minor  impairments,  such  as  slightly  thickened 
arteries,  functional  heart  defects;  the  third  of  1,728  persons 
with  no  very  serious  impairments  except  albumin ;  and  the 


BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS 

Dr.  Peter  will  be  remembered  for  the  graphic 
methods  of  health  education  which  he  is  using  in  China 
and  which  he  demonstrated  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City  in  1919.  Now  he  is 
applying  the  methods  of  American  mail  houses  in 
winning  the  cooperation  of  the  missionaries  to  take 
health  to  the  doors  of  the  Chinese  people. 

COLD  is  moving  down  from  the  north.  The  open  doors 
and  windows  of  summer  are  being  shut  in  the  face  of 
approaching  winter.  Cracks  will  be  stuffed  with  rags  or 
sealed  with  paper.  Heavy  bed  curtains  will  be  drawn  snug 
at  night  and  pukis  pulled  over  the  heads  of  the  sleepers. 
There  will  be  less  bathing  and  washing  of  clothes  and  the 
people  will  live  huddled  together  till  warm  spring  comet 
again. 

What  will  happen  this  winter  behind  these  closed  doors? 

We  may  expect  an  increase  in  colds,  pneumonia,  plague, 
tuberculosis,  sore  eyes,  smallpox  and  other  communicable 
diseases.  Spring  will  find  many  new  graves,  many  of  them 
because  of  typhus. 

Would  you  speak  to  these  people  behind  closed  doors? 
They  do  not  have  your  knowledge  of  how  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  body.  Would  you  share  it  with  them?  You 
cannot  visit  them  all  in  person  to  tell  them  in  detail  how  to 
live.  But  there  is  within  your  reach  a  means  of  great  help 
to  you  and  to  them — the  printed  page.  Already  321  mis- 
sionaries of  55  different  societies  are  using  our  health  bul- 
letins, and  the  number  is  rapidly  growing.  Are  you  among 
those  who  are  thus  multiplying  their  effectiveness? 

Send  for  our  catalog  No.  3,  or  enclose  one  dollar  in  stamps 
for  an  assorted  trial  order. 

W.  W.  PETE*,  M.D. 

Council  on  Health  Education, 

4  Quinsah  Gardens,  Shanghai. 


fourth,  which  composed  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  group, 
principally  of  those  "whose  impairments  would  ordinarily 
be  considered  serious  enough  to  warrant  rejection  for  standard 
policies." 

Some  41  per  cent  of  the  first  class  returned  for  subsequent 
examination,  an  indication  that  the  members  of  the  group 
found  the  examinations  valuable.  The  second  class  had  de- 
fects "important  enough  to  require  medical  care,"  although 
not  of  so  serious  a  degree  as  to  bar  such  policyholders  from 
ordinary  insurance.  The  fact  that  this  group  had  a  mortality 
rate  better  than  the  holders  of  ordinary  life  insurance  over 
the  same  period  is  a  favorable  indication  as  to  the  value  of 
these  examinations.  Conditions  were  present  in  one-third  of 
the  next  class  which  would  have  debarred  its  members  from 
the  $5,000  whole  life  policy.  "In  spite  of  these  facts,"  com- 
ments Dr.  Knight,  "these  persons  experienced  a  low  death 
rate  in  the  five  subsequent  years."  The  fourth  was  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  with  a  higher  mortality  rate  than  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  life  department.  Some  910  out  of  thei,37O 
individuals  had  such  serious  impairments  that  they  would 
have  been  rejected  for  any  form  of  insurance  by  the  Metro- 
politan. A  study  was  made  of  683  of  these  persons.  The 
conclusion  drawn  was  that  "obviously,  these  people  are  of 
the  class  which  when  informed  of  physical  defects  are 
particularly  careful  to  lead  hygienic  lives." 

Deducting  home  office  expenses,  Dr.  Knight  estimates  that 
the  monetary  saving  to  the  company  as  a  result  of  these 
examinations  was  $77,100.  "It  would  appear,  therefore,"  he 
states,  "that  the  company  has  on  this  particular  group  of 
people  had  its  principal  returned  and  made  a  200  per  cent 
profit  on  this  investment." 

He  cautions,  however,  against  too* wide  an  application  of 
these  results.  "Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  examinations,"  he  adds,  "and  also  upon  the  group  that  is 
selected  for  the  examinations,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
whether  the  examinations  are  optional  or  not."  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Fisk,  medical  director  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute, 
writes:  "I  think  this  should  give  encouragement  to  all  who 
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are  engaged  in  public  health  work.  In  so  far  as  the  total 
value  of  a  system  such  as  the  Life  Extension  Institute  is 
operating  is  concerned,  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  its  critics." 

The  Elusive  Vitamin 

THE  increased  public  interest  in  the  relation  of  diet  to 
health  has  evidently  not  diminished  since  the  war,  at 
least  in  England.,  Sir  George  Newman,  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  taking  advantage  of  this 
interest,  has  published  a  report  by  one  of  his  subordinates, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Hamill,  on  Diet  in  Relation  to  Normal  Nutrition, 
which  pricks  some  particularly  current  bubbles  of  misconcep- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  brief  but  adequate  summary 
of  the  present  knowledge  of  this  topic. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  tuberculosis 
and  bad  housing  conditions  into  direct  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  must  have  been  somewhat  shocked  when  war  shortages 
and  economic  blockades  demonstrated  an  even  more  tangible 
relation  between  that  disease  and  the  food  supply.  Dr.  Hamill 
remarks  that  "breast-fed  children  of  well  nourished  mothers 
can  withstand  conditions  of  life  that  would  be  fatal  to  others 
not  so  well  fed,"  and  that  "the  children  of  crofters,  though 
often  living  in  overcrowded  hovels,  are  remarkably  free  from 
rickets,  whereas  children  living  in  better  surroundings,  but 
improperly  fed,  fall  readier  victims  to  this  disorder." 

It  seems  from  Dr.  Hamill's  report  that  we  have  taken  al- 
together too  much  stock  taking  of  the  quantitative  protein  con- 
tents of  our  diet  and  not  enough  of  the  qualitative.  He  says: 

The  protein  content  of  foodstuffs  in  general  is  such  that,  in 
any  ordinary  mixed  diet  which  supplies  an  adequate  amount  of 
energy  for  the  average  man,  the  protein  content  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100  grams  or  more,  so  that  in   an   or- 
dinary mixed  diet  which  suffices  to  meet  daily  energy  needs,  no 
anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  amount  of  protein  provided. 
And  those  unwise  mothers  who  still  look  upon  sweets  as 
luxuries   and   cram   their  growing  children  with   fatty  meats 
should  take  to  heart  the  result  of  recent  experimental  inquiry: 

The  human  body  performs  work  more  economically  on  carbo- 
hydrate than  upon  fat,  and  when  the  work  is  sufficiently  severe 
it  is  performed  with  greater  difficulty  upon  fat  and  occasions 
greater  fatigue. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  more  involved  qualitative  prob- 
lems of  the  satisfactory  diet,  our  expert  still  hums  and  haws. 
"Very  little  is  at  present  known,"  or  such  and  such  "appears 
to  be,"  when  "evidence"  does  not  "point  to."  We  do  not 
know  much  about  the  mineral  requirements — except  in  a 
negative  sort  of  way — and  in  place  of  the  mysterious  yet 
accepted  vitamin,  the  expert  now  presents  us  with  a  trinity 
of  unknown  substances  or  qualities  under  that  name — each 
known  merely  by  the  fact  that  its  absence  produces  a  certain 
form  of  disease:  polyneuritis,  rachitis,  scurvy.  We  also 
know  now  that  the  animal  organism  is  incapable  of  producing 
vitamin,  except  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  vegetable  sources  ; 
but  lest  the  vegetarian  be  too  much  comforted  by  consider- 
ations such  as  this,  the  importance  of  milk  and  milk  products 
is  made  to  look  even  larger  than  before;  and  our  friend  the 
nutarian — who  will  eat  nothing  but  seeds  and  nuts — is  hit 
squarely  over  the  head  with  the  declaration  that  "a  diet  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  seeds  is  inadequate  to  promote  growth 
or  maintain  life." 

Whenever  knowledge  becomes  uncertain  or  complicated, 
the  quack  has  his  innings.  Hence  the  importance  of  more 
or  less  popularly  written  summaries  such  as  that  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  There  is  no  need,  the  reader  is  assured, 
to  buy  vitamin  in  tablofd  form  and  eat  it  three  times  a  day 
on  bread  or  crackers.  Milk  and  green  vegetables,  even  in 
small  quantities,  are  strong  enough  defenses  against  the  danger 
of  qualitative  inadequacy  where  a  diet  is  sufficient  as  regards 
its  quantitative  content  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
energy  value — provided  always  that  the  food  is  palatably  and 
digestibly  prepared.  B.  L. 


Health  Notes 

ACCORDING  to  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  the  relief  operations  of  the  organization  in  Europe 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  concerned  almost  entirely  in 
aiding  otherwise  helpless  hordes  of  refugees  and  in  establishing 
a  rhain  of  child-health  units  that  are  serving  thousands  of  un- 
dernourished and  disease-stricken  children.  In  Austria  the 
American  Red  Cross  distributed  food,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  to  500,000  persons,  most  of  whom  were  children.  In 
Poland  500,000  under-nourished  children  were  assisted  with 
food  and  clothing  and  permanent  relief  work  was  established 
in  the  way  of  child  health  in  22  children's  hospitals,  33  hos- 
pitals with  children's  wards,  345  children's  orphanages  and 
similar  institutions.  In  Hungary  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  work  for  the  year  was  the  distribution  to  needy  children 
and  refugees  of  1,500,000  articles  of  clothing  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  50,000  native  women  in  a  nation-wide  knitting  cam- 
paign. A  complete  child-health  program  was  inaugurated  in 
Greece.  In  Montenegro  the  organization  devoted  itself  to 
assisting  the  war  orphans  of  the  country.  In  Roumania  the 
work  was  entirely  among  the  children  and  consisted  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Roumanian  organizations.  In  Western  Rus- 
sia and  the  Baltic  states  132  child-health  centers  were  opened 
during  the  year.  When  the  program  is  complete  these  450,000 
children  \vi!l  receive  medical  supervision. 

THE  prevalence  of  bubonic  plague  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  requiring  very  strict  care  in  the  matter  of  quar- 
antine and  internal  measures  against  rats  in  the  canal  zone. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  health  department  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  in  building  the  piers  and  docks  of  the 
canal  precautions  were  taken  to  make  them  as  nearly  rat- 
proof  as  possible.  It  has  been  found  there  that  one  of  the 
best  preventive  measures  is  to  place  all  kinds  of  materials 
upon  elevated  racks  with  a  clear  space  below  and  peon  aisles 
between,  thus  permitting  inspection,  trapping  and  poisoning. 
There  are  at  times  migrations  of  the  hordes  of  rodents  living 
in  the  jungles,  rats  can  be  seen  swimming  in  the  canal  and  the 
locks.  Since,  however,  this  sylvan  species  is  not  so  wary 
as  his  city  brother  he  can  be  caught  easily. 

THE  prospective  students  in  eight  public  schools  in  New 
York  were  given  a  physical  examination  during  the  summer 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  a  number  of  agencies  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Health.  These  examina- 
tions revealed  that  of  the  1,061  children  examined,  33.3 
per  cent  were  normal  and  66.7  per  cent  possessed  some  phy- 
sical disability.  Of  the  latter,  25.2  per  cent  were  children 
in  whom  the  only  disability  was  defective  teeth;  41.5  per 
cent  were  children  who  had  defects  other  than  of  teeth 
alone.  Of  the  total  number  examined,  72.6  per  cent  had 
defective  teeth. 

A  RECENT  study  made  by  the  Teachers'  Union  of  New 
York  City  of  health  conditions  in  sixty-one  school  buildings 
is  a  severe  arraingment  of  the  existing  situation.  The  study 
was  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers'  well- 
being  rather  than  from  that  of  the  child's  as  has  been  customary 
in  most  studies  of  school  plants.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  has  previously  pointed 
out,  that  "it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  if  the  'spoiled  work' 
of  teachers,  as  a  result  of  fatigue  from  which  they  may  be 
suffering,  could  be  even  approximately  estmated."  Quota- 
tions give  the  sense  of  the  report: 

In    many    schools    the    inconveniences    and    isolation    of    the 

toilets  for  children  as  well  as  for  the  teachers  are  serious. 

Usually  there  is  no  water  at  all  for  washing  hands.     Neither   . 

is  there  soap. 

Sweeping    and    dusting    of    the    room    is    inefficient.     Feather 

dusters  are  usually  used,  obviously   unsatisfactorily   if  not   used 

in  connection  with  some  damp  article. 

In  general,  the  school  building  externally  is  among  the  least 

tidy  in  the  block. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Socialists  in  German  Education 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  world  is  speculating  just  now  as  to 
whether  Germany  is  able,  or  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
gigantic  obligations  which  her  new  government  has  as- 
sumed. Other  problems  loom  up  very  spectre-like  beside  this 
main  issue:  Shall  we  lose  or  gain  by  encouraging  German  im- 
ports? Can  German  faith  ever  be  more  than  Punic?  Is  auto- 
cracy dead  in  this  country  once  so  devoted  to  its  kaiser?  What 
will  be  the  situation  twenty-five  years  from  now — will  Ger- 
many again  have  a  strong,  centralized  government,  and  be  a 
leader  in  industry?  In  view  of  such  uncertainties,  indications  of 
what  is  really  going  on  in  present-day  Germany  deserve  to 
be  looked  into. 

One  of  the  forces  which  will  figure  large  in  determining 
the  fate  of  the  new  republic  is  obviously  education.  We  were 
told  many  times  during  the  war  that  the  cohesive  power 
which  made  possible  remarkable  successes  in  the  field,  and 
equally  remarkable  support  behind  the  lines,  had  its  origin 
in  the  school  room.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  instru- 
ment for  moulding  the  public  mind  is  any  less  effective  because 
of  a  change  of  government.  The  question  is:  What  is  the 
doctrine  being  taught  today? 

It  is  certainly  not  altogether  the  same  doctrine.  Changes 
in  the  German  school  sj'stem  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
have  already  become  apparent.  And  while  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to.  expect  such  radicalism  as  has  characterized  the  Russian 
reforms,  the  German  Socialists  have  been  in  power  long 
enough  to  put  their  stamp  on  the  education  of  the  country. 

An  innovation  which  bears  that  mark  in  its  very  title,  is 
the  Academy  of  Labor,  newly  founded  at  Frankfort.  This 
institution  offers  a  good  example  of  the  compromise  between 
the  democratic  and  the  academic  world  made  necessary  by 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Germany.  Listening  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  academicians,  one  learns  that  this  is  an 
act  of  beneficence  on  the  part  of  those  bearing  the  torch  of 
knowledge  toward  those  who  need  the  light  in  view  of  their 
new  responsibilities.  The  Democrats  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  at  last  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  that  is, 
toward  bringing  new  ideas  into  an  outworn  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Academy  was 
instituted  and  is  supported  by  a  Socialist  government  and  a 
federation  of  labor  unions.  The  latter,  who  have  sent  a 
hundred  students  to  begin  with,  constitute  so  important  a 
factor  that  the  reduction  of  the  course  from  four  semesters 
to  two  has  been  laid  to  their  failure  to  support  their  students 
for  more  than  the  shorter  term.  The  academic  world  has 
extended  its  hand  more  or  less  graciously:  The  University  of 
Frankfort,  still  shaky  enough  on  its  infant  legs  to  be  in  need 
of  money,  will  share  its  equipment  as  well  as  its  faculty  with 
the  Academy. 

Some  difficulty  arose  over  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  The 
experiment  would  obviously  be  futile  if  the  Academy  of 
Labor  resulted  in  an  out  and  out  Social-Democratic  training 
camp.  And  since  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  new  school 
was  to  give  a  better  foundation  and  a  broader  culture  to  men 
and  women  of  the  working  class,  something  more  than  indus- 
trial training  was  called  for.  Hence  the  university  faculty. 
But  to  protect  themselves  against  reaction,  the  Socialists  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  into  their  contract  the  clause  that  nothing 
detrimental  to  their  tenets  should  be  taught. 

A  triumph  was  scored  by  the  Socialists  in  another  quarter, 
where  thousands  rather  than  hundreds  are  affected,  when 
in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  opposition  Wilhelm  Paulsen  was 
chosen  by  the  city  council  last  January  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Berlin.  The  objection  to  Paulsen  centered  around 


two  facts  which  particularly  endeared  him  to  the  Socialists. 
First,  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  church,  and  is  thus  all  the 
more  an  advocate  of  the  non-sectarian  school.  And  then, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Gemeinschafts- 
schulen  in  Hamburg,  schools  in  which  the  traditional  forms 
and  methods  have  been  entirely  discarded.  His  election  to 
the  Berlin  post  made  him  a  regular  storm  center,  for  all 
Berlin  took  sides  for  or  against  him,  and  the  feeling  ran 
very  high. 

The  Paulsen  affair  is  but  one  ramification  of  a  larger 
problem  which  is  agitating  all  Germany.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  secularization  and  unification  of  the 
schools.  This  calls  for  reforms  which  have  long  been  talked 
of,  but  the  realization  of  which  has  suddenly  been  made 
possible  by  the  political  shake-up  of  1918.  The  Socialists 
have  taken  up  these  reforms  because  they  fall  in  with  their 
program:  They  strike  a  blow  at  the  reactionary  control  by 
the  church,  and  at  class  privileges. 

These  connection  of  the  Socialists  as  such  with  the  move- 
ment began  during  the  war,  when  in  Germany,  as  in  every 
other  country,  it  became  evident  that  this  war  depended  on 
labor  as  no  other  ever  had.  The  working  class  rose  to  a 
new  prominence,  and  by  the  same  token  their  training  and 
education  took  on  a  different  aspect.  Talk  of  the  Einheits- 
schtile,  the  real  common  school,  was  revived.  In  fact  a  sort 
of  Einheitsschule  was  introduced  in  places  from  sheer  military 
necessity.  However,  common  schools  in  the  true  sense  are 
democratic  institutions,  and  it  would  have  taken  many  years 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  changes  under  the  empire.  The 
revolution  threw  the  question  into  a  new  arena. 

In  the  constitutional  assembly  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  Socialist  Party,  by  reason  of  a  split  in  its  ranks,  would 
be  unable  to  write  the  sort  of  constitution  it  had  wanted. 
In  the  coalition  and  compromise  which  marked  the  delibera- 
tions in  Weimar,  the  Centrists,  conservatives  in  education  no 
less  than  in  religion  and  politics,  were  able  to  block  to  a  large 
extent  the  attempt  to  eliminate  church  inspection  from  the 
schools.  A  sort  of  local  option  in  that  matter  resulted,  the 
determination  of  the  final  and  exact  nature  of  the  schools 
being  left  to  Reichstag  action.  Since  the  Reichstag  has  been 
slow  to  act,  it  has  seemed  at  times  that  chaos  rather  than 
improvement  had  resulted.  The  problem  has  been  aired 
constantly,  even,  violently,  in  the  press,  particularly  in  Berlin 
where  the  partisan  aspects  have  made  welcome  grist  for  the 
editorial  mill.  But  back  of  the  hue  and  cry  there  has  been 
a  real  national  interest.  The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion called  for  informal  discussions  which  were  kept  up  for 
months.  These  culminated  finally  in  the  event  that  had  long 
been  demanded  by  all  those  interested  in  new  things  for  Ger- 
man schools,  a  national  conference  on  education. 

The  Reichschulkonferenz,  which  sat  from  June  1 1  to  June 
19,  1920,  included  in  its  participants  prominent  authorities  in 
education,  men  and  women  of  various  political  faiths,  rep- 
resentatives of  practically  every  school  interest.  Without 
legislative  power,  their  function  was  to  clarify  opinion  as  a 
guide  to  the  national  legislature  in  formulating  school  laws. 
Besides  the  Reichsschulkonferenz  conventions  of  teachers'  as- 
sociations have  been  held.  All  in  all,  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  discussion.  Two  years  after  the  constitutional  assembly,  on 
April  22  last,  the  national  schoolbill  went  to  the  Reichstag. 
Through  all  this  period  of  hand-to-mouth  arrangements,  school 
strikes,  disaffected  teachers,  and  general  disturbance,  the  idea 
of  the  Einheitsschule  has  persisted  and  is  working  itself  out. 
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The  most  fundamental  provisions  of  this  and  other  school 
reforms  in  Germany  have  to  do  with  the  elementary  school. 
Here  the  labor  parties,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  laid  the 
greatest  stress.  Konrad  Haenisch,  until  recently  minister  of 
education  in  Prussia,  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  the  In- 
dependent Socialists  because  he  did  not  give  as  much  attention 
to  the  Volksschule  as  they  thought  he  should.  The  Socialists 
hold  that  not  only  is  this  the  part  of  the  system  to  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  children  are  subject,  but  it  is  also  most 
important  as  a  pivot  of  reform;  that  is,  the  higher  schools 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  product  of  the  lower.  It  is 
strategic  in  another  sense  also:  In  the  mind  of  the  children 
at  this  impressionable  age  the  old  regime  was  wont  to  implant 
the  religious  and  political  ideas  which  made  them  willing 
pawns  of  imperialism  and  capitalism.  Those  who  recall  to 
what  close  scrutiny  German  texts  in  this  country  were  sub- 
jected during  the  war  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  that 
process  is  going  on  in  Germany  also.  "These  books  contain 
material  which  ought  to  make  any  republican  people  ashamed," 
exclaims  one  of  the  party  organs.  Now  Haenisch  announces 
that  all  the  "d}'nastic  anecdote  stuff"  has  been  excluded  from 
the  new  texts  in  Prussia. 

The  greatest  victory  of  democracy,  however,  has  been  the 
abolition  of  the  Vorschule,  the  preparatory  school.  This  in- 
stitution, which  grew  up  to  care  for  those  who  were  willing 
to  pay  for  special  schooling,  took  a  child  at  six,  and  prepared 
him  by  his  ninth  year  for  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or 
Oberrealschule — the  secondary  schools  which  lead  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  reality,  a  child  could  enter  these  secondary  schools 
after  three  years  in  a  Volksschule,  but  few  did.  One  thing 
was  certain :  The  child  who  stayed  more  than  three  years  in 
the  Volksschule  had  no  choice  but  to  continue  there.  Eight 
years  there  and  three  or  four  in  the  continuation  school,  all 
compulsory,  are  not  a  bad  education  on  the  whole.  But  the 
vicious  feature  was  the  invidious  class  distinction.  This  is 
what  long  ago  led  to  the  agitation  for  the  Einheitsschule,  the 
"unity  school."  Now  at  last  this  inequality  is  being  destroyed. 
.  By  1924  all  Vorschu- 
len  must  be  done  away 
with.  The  constitu- 
tion requires  every 
child  to  attend  the 
regular  elemen  t  a  r  y 
school  for  four  years 
as  a  minimum.  In 
actual  piactice  it  will 
probably  be  six.  That 
means  that  instead  of 
having  the  door  to  an 
academic  career 
closed  in  his  face  at 
six  or  nine  years,  it 
will  still  be  open  to 
him  at  twelve. 

This  blow  at  acad- 
emic ar  i  s  t  o  c  r  a  -  y 
throughout  Germany 
has  been  accompan- 
ied by  another  in  Prussia,  where  under  the  Haenisch  min- 
istry the  teachers  of  the  Vdksschulen  have  been  admitted 
to  the  university.  This  was  done  by  a  few  states  some  time 
ago,  but  Prussia  was  always  conservative  in  such  matters 
before  the  present  regime.  A  person  may  now  go  through 
a  Volksschule,  take  a  course  in  a  teacher's  seminary,  and 
after  the  probation  period  required  of  such  teachers,  en- 
ter the  university  to  study  for  any  degree  he  likes. 

The  Socialists  are  right  in  assuming  that  reformation  in 
elementary  education  is  the  most  important  they  could  effect. 
The  movement,  however,  has  by  no  means  ceased  there.  Con- 
tinuation schools  have  come,  in  for  inspection — a  necessity  in 
Hamburg,  for  instance,  where  the  number  attending  such 
schools  has  jumped  in  the  last  two  years  from  fourteen  thou- 
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sand  to  something'like  fifty  thousand.  In  the  Hochschulen — in- 
stitutions of  university  grade — there  is  no  end  of  innovations. 
A  college  of  politics,  a  sort  of  school  of  citizenship,  opened  its 
doors  last  year  to  over  five  hundred  students.  Volkshochschu- 
len,  introduced  since  the  revolution,  are  popular  universities, 
comparable  to  university  extension  in  America;  with  differen- 
ces, however.  The  connection  of  the  universities  with  these  in- 
stitutions is  hardly  more  than  advisory,  the  business  and  admin- 
istrative end  being  in  the  hands  of  the  community  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  organization  is  democratic.  The  school  is  started  at 
a  public  conference,  the  superintendency  is  elective  and  is  filled 
annually.  The  instruction  also  varies  from  that  of  the 
universities,  not  so  much  in  matter  as  in  method :  it  is  carried 
on  more  informally,  largely  by  discussion.  There  has  been 
a  general  demand  for  Volkshochschulen.  Hundreds  of  them, 
scattered  widely  throughout  the  country,  bespeak  the  popular 
interest  in  this  sort  of  education.  The  peasants  have  not  been 
backward  here.  There  are  a  number  of  Bauernhochschulen, 
enough  to  support  a  quarterly,  a  Bauernhochschulenviertel- 
jahrschrift  \ 

Even  the  universities  are  being  violated  by  impious  re- 
formers. A  professor,  now  in  the  Reichstag,  has  suggested 
that  more  seminar  and  less  lecture  would  be  better  for 
students,  however  advanced.  There  is  talk  of  breaking  the 
old  tradition  of  the  four  faculties  by  adding  a  fifth  for  the 
humanities.  Another  attack  has  been  made  from  the  side  of 
the  technical  institutions.  At  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Frankfort  in  1914,  a  Handelshochschule  was  incorporated 
in  it.  Now  other  of  this  type  are  seeking  this  kind  of  union. 

The  greatest  shock  to  the  university  world  came  last  spring 
when  the  Hamburg  University  law  was  passed  by  the  demo- 
cratic regime  of  that  city.  The  founding  of  this  university  is  it- 
self a  Socialist  act  and  when  their  plan  was  accepted  by  the  city 
council  these  sponsors  announced  that  the  institution  would 
have  the  most  liberal  constitution  possible.  Now  German 
universities  have  always  been  self-governing  bodies;  subject 
to  state  control,  to  be  sure,  and  serving  the  interest  of  the 

government,  they 
have  never  t  h  e  1  e  s  s 
within  broad  limits 
enjoyed  academic  and 
administrative  free- 
dom. The  professor 
knows  the  value  of 
his  independence.  But 
his  independence  has 
bred  in  him  aloofness. 
Since  he  serves  for 
several  years  without 
pay,  a  poor  man  has 
no  chance  to  enter 
his  charmed  circle. 
His  coveted  position 
has  made  him  often  a 
snob,  an  intellectual 
aristocrat.  His  most 
heinous  crime,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Social- 


ists is  that  he  has,  with  the  growth"  of  the  new  empire,  drifted 
more  to  the  vested  interests  and  away  from  the  revolution. 

The  creation  of  Hamburg  University  offered  opportunity 
to  change  this.  A  local  board  was  interposed  between  the 
state  ministry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  university  authorities 
on  the  other.  This  board  consists  of  twelve  from  state  boards 
and  from  the  city  council,  and  ten  from  scientific  institutions 
and  the  university  (the  four  deans  among  the  latter).  It  was 
further  required  by  this  law  that  four  students  should  sit  in 
the  august  body  of  control  of  the  university — the  senate! 

Loud  protest  from  all  over  the  country  greeted  this  plan. 
Faculty  members  branded  it  as  an  attack  on  academic  free- 
dom, the  mischievous  meddling  of  politics  in  education  at  the 
very  fountain  head.  The  Deutsche  Studentschaft  elsewhere 
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attempted  a  boycott  and  called  for  a  strike  of  the  students 
at  Hamburg.  But  the  Hamburg  legislators  went  quietly  on 
their  way  and  the  bill  became  a  law.  The  Deutsche  S-tudent- 
schaft  apologized,  the  opposition  died  for  lack  of  support,  and 
the  university  of  Hamburg,  instead  of  being  declasse,  is  a 
thriving  school.  From  the  latest  accounts,  the  new  board  is 
working  smoothly. 

In  the  educational  reforms  that  have  been  begun,  in  many 
cases  accomplished,  since  the  1918  revolution,  moderation  and 
wisdom  have  prevailed  dn  most  instances.  The  ideas  are  by  no 
means  new,  they  are  not  necessarily  original  with  the  Socialists. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  latter  have  exercised  good  judg- 
ment in  choosing.  Their  reforms  have  been  consistent  with  their 
ideals;  they  have  aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Education  must  not  mean  merely  the  eradication 
of  illiteracy.  The  imperial  system  did  that  with  exemplary 
thoroughness.  But  under  the  old  government,  education  was 
too  often  a  barrier.  Now  the  effort  is  to  make  it  a  leveler 
of  castes  of  all  kinds — financial  and  social,  for  such  has  al- 
ways been  the  Socialist  program ;  but  educational,  too,  as 
the  Hamburg  incident  shows. 

The  present  regime  in  Germany  may  be  rather  weak-kneed 
in  crises,  but  it  does  seem  to  have  a  certain  persistence  in  the 
face  of  grave  opposition.  Its  strength  undoubtedly  lies  in  its 
careful  consideration  of  some  of  the  fundamental  desires  of  the 
German  people,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  for  education. 
Building  thus  wisely  on  such  a  foundation,  democracy  in  Ger- 
many bids  fair  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  democracy  in 
any  country.  H.  W.  PUCKETT. 

Columbia  University. 

The  Workers'  High  School 

DENMARK  is  the  home  of  the  people's  high  school.  Un- 
aided by  this  agency,  the  farmer  class  would  hardly 
have  reached  its  present  position  of  leadership  in  politics, 
economics  and  culture.  But  the  working  class  has  not  felt 
at  home  in  these  high  schools,  whose  records  indicate  that  by 
far  the  large  majority  of  pupils  are  recruited  from  the  fam- 
ilies of  farm  owners  (Gaardmaend)  whose  material  interests 
dominate  the  instruction. 

The  great  trade  union  movement  of  Esbjerg  felt  the  need 
of  an  educational  center  that  should  personify  and  promote 
the  collective  aspirations  of  awakened  and  rising  labor.  It 
founded  the  Workers'  High  School  so  that  the  children  of 
the  working  class  could  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
modern  high  school,  with  a  curriculum  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular necd§. 

Jeppe  Aakjaer,  in  his  interesting  book,  The  Pleasure  of 
Work  (Arbejdets  Glaede),  comes  upon  the  question:  "Why 
have  a  high  school  at  all?"  The  leading  character,  Visti, 
seeks  his  education  and  cultivation  through  reading,  travel, 
visits  to  art  galleries  and  zoological  gardens.  Aakjaer  says 
life  and  books  will  lead  youth  to  maturity.  This  is  all  very 
well  under  efficient  direction.  However,  to  travel  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  traveler  needs  guidance  both  as  to 
correct  routes  and  as  to  proper  choice  of  books.  He  needs 
safe  guides.  Here  lies  the  essential  function  of  the  school: 
to  guide  the  pupil  in  his  quest  for  correct  knowledge. 

Liberals  and  radicals,  generally,  admit  that  certain  sub- 
jects of  pure  science  and  art  are  well  taught  in  established 
schools.  It  would  be  folly  to  duplicate  such  curricula  in 
schools  organized  by  the  workers.  The  chief  quarrel  which 
intelligent  labor  has  with  existing  schools  is  with  the  method 
of  teaching  the  social  studies. 

The  founders  of  the  workers'  high  school  were  clear  on 
that  point  ten  years  ago  when  they  stated  their  object  thus: 

The  pupils'  outlook  must  be  directed  toward  the  future  more 
than  toward  the  past. 

In  this  school  youth  shall  appropriate  to  itself  knowledge  and 
zeal  that  will  develop  its  personality  and  unfold  all  mental 
faculties. 


NIKOLAI     FREDERIK     SEVERIN     GRUNDTVIG:     1783-1872 

Pastor  and  Poet,  Founder  of  the  Danish  Movement  for 
Adult  Education 

We  especially  stress  knowledge  of  literature,  evolution,  so- 
ciology, economics,  organized  effort,  and  those  ideas  which  great 
thinkers  and  authors  have  given  out  about  the  future  opportun- 
ities for  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Lastly,  the  society  of  the  future  must  be  built  upon  a  wide- 
awake and  enlightened  youth,  and  to  this  end  the  school  must 
strengthen  and  develop  that  feeling  of  comradeship  which  will 
make  us  as  keenly  interested  and  responsible  for  the  needs  of 
all  as  for  our  own. 

Friends  of  the  school  at  first  wanted  a  one-sided  school  to 
turn  out  agitators  and  journalists.  This  plan  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposition  who  would  brand  the  whole  effort 
as  an  incubator  for  dogmatic  radicals.  To  this  erroneous 
conception,  the  founders  replied: 

How  can  we  in  a  five-months'  course  train  young  people  with 
only  a  primary  education  to  such  responsible  places  as  writeri 
for  the  Social-Democratic  press?  In  fact,  our  object  is  not  to 
train  for  any  definite  life  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  will 
be  to  awaken  in  the  youth  a  mental  enthusiasm,  and  a  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  fundamental  knowledge  which  will  be 
useful  to  all,  be  the  particular  calling  what  it  may — housewife, 
farmer,  journalist,  bricklayer,  sculptor  or  scientist.  At  best, 
the  school  can  hope  to  get  a  social  aim  before  the  pupils,  to  let 
up  ideals  worth  fighting  for. 

Pupils  are  frankly  told  that  the  courses  offered  are  not 
planned  with  a  view  to  fitting  for  the  "finer"  positions,  nor 
to  get  them  out  of  hard  work,  nor  to  enable  them  to  rise  into 
the  class  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Such  a  claim  would  soon  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  the  school.  (The  Danish  corres- 
pondence schools  have  not  yet  become  as  boastful  as  the 
American  ones.)  The  so-called  "finer"  positions  are  limited 
and  can  be  attained  by  only  a  few.  The  great  number  of 
students  must  be  prepared  to  reenter  ordinary  work  at  the 
termination  of  the  course. 

Despite  this  seeming  discouragement,  no  one  considers  his 
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time  wasted  or  his  money  ill  spent.  He  feels  that  his  life 
has  been  enriched ;  he  has  secured  a  new  perspective  as  to  his 
own  value  and  the  laws  of  life,  which  will  empower  him  to 
assist  in  righting  the  faults  of  society  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  fellowmen  in  order  that  society  may  rise  to  its 
full  height. 

Just  as  the  people's  high  schools  became  infectious  centers 
of  intellectual  inquiry  that  gave  the  farmer  boys  a  stimulus 
to  action,  so  the  workers'  high  school  hopes  to  give  the  youth 
of  the  working  class  a  good  shove  forward  which,  coupled 
with  contagious  social  enthusiasms,  should  result  in  leader- 
ship that  will  help  toward  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 

Ten  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  P.  Sundbo,  editor 
of  West  Jutland's  Social  Demokraten,  and  congressman  from 
Esbjerg,  the  workers'  high  school  made  a  modest  beginning 
in  rented  quarters  of  the  city.  The  gradual  growth  and 
popularity  of  the  work  not  long  after  necessitated  larger 
quarters.  The  unions  of  Esbjerg  took  hold  of  the  problem, 
collected  money,  bought  a  site  and  had  an  architect  plan  a 
building.  In  1917  the  present  beautiful  brick  structure  was 
completed — a  building  three  stories  high  with  a  large  well 
lighted  basement  for  kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  kroner.  The  unions  did  it,  with  some  finan- 
cial help  from  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party.  -A  small  subsidy  is  now  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment toward  general  maintenance. 

The  school  is  situated  by  the  side  of  a  common  highway, 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  site  affords 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  the  North  Sea  and  is  close  to 
the  busy  urban  life  where  students  investigate  the  industries. 
Ships  daily  enter  the  deepened  harbor,  others  leave  to  cross  the 
ocean  to  distant  lands.  Here  youth  from  farm  and  seaside 
can  gather  an  understanding  of  life's  pulsating  powers. 

A  two  years  course  of  five  months  each  is  offered  in  sessions 
extending  from  November  to  April.  Should  a  promising 
pupil  desire  a  third  term,  he  is  cared  for  on  the  seminar  plan, 
as  the  faculty  is  overtaxed  even  for  the  regular  two-year 
terms.  The  school  is  coeducational,  but  the  management 
prefers  to  have  men  during  the  winter  and  women  during 
the  summer  sessions.  A  special  summer  course  of  three 
months  is  given  for  women.  When  the  writer  visited  the 
school  last  spring,  one  enthusiastic  woman  was  in  attendance 
by  special  permission.  She  was  preparing  to  do  educational 
work  among  working  women. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  study  social  economics,  history, 
literature,  science,  vocational  mathematics  and  gymnastics. 
Elective  courses  offered  are:  oral  and  written  Danish,  civics, 
mathematics,  bookkeeping,  geography,  German,  English,  draft- 
ing, drawing,  household  arts. 

The  method  and  the  content  of  the  curriculum  are  planned 
with  the  workers'  interests  in  mind.  In  the  social  studies, 
an  objective  presentation  of  the  different  social  systems  and 
political  parties  is  given.  There  is  no  undue  dogmatizing 
for  socialism,  though  Principal  Vind  has  said : 

We  are,  of  course,  cheered  when  the  students  take  our  view- 
point, but  we  much  prefer  that  they  arrive  at  their  political  and 
social    viewpoint    independently,    through    their    own    thinking, 
without  outside  influence.     We  ii-ant  the  youth  to  learn  that  the 
future  is  theirs  t.o  shape  in  the  image  of  their  own  interests. 
The  third  story  of  the  building  is  arranged  as  a  dormitory. 
Here  the  students,  who  vary  in  age  from  sixteen  to  thirty, 
mingle  in  good  fellowship.     Disciplinary  problems,  Principal 
Vind   stated,   are   non-existent.     The  students  govern  them- 
selves.    Association  develops  individuality  as  well  as  sociality. 
The  school  fosters  the  development  of  comradeship. 

It  should  be  clear  that  youth  will  find  itself  more  easily  in 
life's  labyrinths  if  guided  by  skilled  and  sympathetic  men  and 
women  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  education  of 
the  working  class,  rather  than  allowed  to  enter  life  aimless, 
uncertain,  without  compass  or  help.  Without  knowledge 
there  is  no  power.  With  knowledge  and  organization,  the 
enlightened  workers  can  step  out  of  the  present  darkness  and 
proudly  greet  the  New  Day.  MARIUS  HANSOME. 


New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 

A  VISITOR  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  last  July  at  almost 
any  time  of  day  might  have  seen  informal  little  groups 
of  young  women  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a  tree 
or  gathered  close  to  the  ivy-covered  wall  of  a  cloistered  build- 
ing. Drawing  near  to  one  of  these  groups  he  might  have 
heard  a  reading  of  Julius  Caesar  interrupted  by  an  animated 
discussion  of  Cassius'  "lean  and  hungry  look."  Going  to 
another,  he  might  have  found  it  absorbed  in  Wells'  Outline 
of  History  or  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  certain  trade  union 
referendum.  To  some  of  the  on-lookers  one  of  the  brightest 
signs  in  the  pioneer  undertaking  known  as  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry  was  that 
unconscious  setting  aside  of  old  institutional  barriers  for  a 
more  direct  and  informal  contact  of  teacher  and  student, 
examplified  by  these  continuations  of  class  room  discussions. 

The  project  of  the  summer  school  was  developed  by 
President  Thomas  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  alumnae  and  faculty 
who  were  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  endowed 
colleges  to  extend  the  advantages  of  higher  education  beyond 
the  privileged  few.  They  claimed  that  the  college  had  a 
real  contribution  to  make  to  workers'  education  and  that  it 
would  itself  be  enriched  by  the  contact.  In  June  the  summer 
school  became  a  fact.  There  sprang  suddenly  into  existence 
a  group  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
a  great  variety  of  trades  who  quickly  mastered  the  details  of 
organizing  a  self-governing  school  community.  They  regulated 
life  in  the  halls  of  residence,  established  a  weekly  newspaper, 
set  up  a  cooperative  store,  developed  a  student  organization, 
and  elected  representatives  to  sit  on  the  directing  committee 
and  the  health  committee.  At  the  same  time  a  delightfully  in- 
formal life  grew  up.  The  small  number  of  students  made 
it  possible  for  each  one  to  know  all  the  others  personally. 
Outdoor  suppers,  afternoon  teas  with  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  dances,  plays  in  the  gymnasium,  and  gatherings  under 
the  shade  trees  on  the  campus  made  opportunities  for  mutual 
understanding  which  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  "law 
of  diminishing  returns"  has  become  vague. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  took  itself  seriously.  The 
students  soon  began  to  pass  judgment,  partly  influenced  by 
comments  heard  outside,  on  the  whole  venture.  Along  some 
lines  there  was  little  unity  in  the  student  opinion.  Many  of 
the  girls  were  as  undiscriminating  as  the  ordinary  college 
freshman.  They  were  seeking  education  and  were  making 
great  sacrifices  to  get  it,  but  once  within  its  mysterious  and 
unchartered  realms  they  were  docile  and  grateful  in  accept- 
ing any  advice  and  information  offered.  Other  students  had 
definite  ideas  about  the  course  of  study  they  were  to  under- 
take. Sev-ral  had  attended  classes  under  trade  union  auspices 
and  more  than  one  had  been  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York  city.  Many  of  the  girls  of  this  type  had  al- 
ready become  interested  in  an  industrial  subject  or  in  a  particu- 
lar question  suggested  by  their  own  daily  work.  One  student 
spent  several  weeks  preparing  a  paper  on  Free  Trade  versus 
^Protection  and  another  spent  a  large  part  of  her  time  reading 
widely  on  Th;  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  A 
minority  group  which  became  more  self-conscious  and  coherent 
as  the  days  passed  believed  that  workers'  education  must  be 
permeated  with  the  significance  of  the  class  struggle  and  dis- 
trusted any  program  which  might  distract  the  wage-earners' 
attention  from  that  issue. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  was  necessarily  experimental 
The  principal  subjects  offered  were  economics,  with  emphasis 
on  business  and  trade  union  organization,  social  and  political 
history,  literature,  and  English  composition.  The  students 
were  divided  into  four  groups,  graded  roughly  according  to 
their  preparation,  for  each  of  these  subjects.  After  the  lecture 
hour  was  over  the  class  separated  into  smaller  groups  of  four 
or  five,  each  led  by  a  tutor,  for  further  discussion  of  the 
points  taken  up  in  class  or  for  any  necessary  assistance  along 
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the  general  line  of  study  follo\ved  in  the  course.  There  were 
also  courses  in  hygiene  and  music,  and  occasional  evening 
illustrated  lectures  and  concerts. 

Valuable  pedagogical  opportunities  as  well  as  moments  of 
confusion  and  conflict  in  the  class  room  resulted  from  the 
varieties  of  viewpoint  and  experience.  In  a  college  class,  if 
there  is  occasion  to  illustrate  specialization  in  industry,  the 
lecturer  must  produce  good  old  Adam  Smith's  pins  or  struggle 
to  describe  industrial  processes  which  the  students  can  visualize 
only  with  difficulty.  The  summer  students  at  Bryn  Mawr 
could  pour  out  for  each  other  familiar  details  of  the  handling 
of  the  products  of  a  dozen  different  industries.  The  classes 
included  telephone  operators  and  electrical  workers;  girls 
who  wound  silk,  wove  cotton,  knit  hosiery;  bleachery  workers, 
proofreaders,  candy-makers,  hat-trimmers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  clothing  workers.  The  students'  seriousness  of  purpose 
contrasted  oddly  with  the  placidly  indifferent  state  of  mind 
which  often  confronts  the  lecturer  in  an  ordinary  college  class 
room  and  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  place  emphasis  ac- 
curately. Humor  rarely  penetrated  the  discussions.  The 
easy  laugh  and  the  quick  return  to  the  question  which  so  often 
enlivens  and  illuminates  an  undergraduate  discussion  was 
seldom  possible  in  a  group  of  students  who  had  few  common 
traditions  outside  of  their  industrial  experience.  The  lecturers 
learned  to  make  allowances  for  the  uneven  development  of 
the  students'  vocabularies.  An  instructor  remarked  that 
certain  industrial  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
France  roughly  correspond,  and  did  not  discover  until  weeks 
later  that  it  had  been  understood  that  the  two  groups  were 
engaged  in  impolite  letterwritings!  The  discussion  method 
proved  to  have  a  unique  importance,  for  students  who  had 
never  been  trained  to  formulate  a  correct  English  sentence 
on  paper  could  make  vigorous  and  well-organized  speeches. 

A  teacher  who  is  at  home  in  the  labor  movement  can  recog- 
nize the  uneasy  state  of  mind  of  such  students  as  the  ex- 
planation of  many  unexpected  class  room  happenings.  Until 
the  worker  has  expressed  her  emotional  reaction  to  her 
industrial  experience  she  is  not  ready  to  absorb  new  ideas. 
The  individual  histories  of  many  of  the  students  at  Bryn 
Mawr  were  stories  of  exploitation  begun  across  the  water. 
They  had  seen  human  beings  treated  with  little  regard  to 
their  human  necessities.  In  the  study  of  the  economics  of 
industry  and  labor,  which  furnished  the  storm  center  of  th- 
curriculum  of  the  school,  these  students  were  intent  upon 
discovering  whether  the  "human  side"  would  be  given  its 
importance.  The  strain  of  the  industrial  conflict  and  the 
need  for  social  reconstruction  were  foremost  in  their  attention. 
They  could  see  no  virtue  in  "listening  to  the  other  side"  of 
a  situation  which  they  believed  fundamentally  unjust  and 
intolerable.  Side  by  side  with  them  were  happy  and  contented 
young  women  who  were  totally  bewildered  by  the  sens?  of 
injury  which  the  extremists  expressed.  Each  group  despaired 
of  the  other.  A  third  group,  easily  distinguishable,  was  made 
up  of  successful  workers,  almost  without  exception  American- 
born,  who  were  confident  of  getting  ahead  and  who  had  a 
more  moderate  point  of  view  than  those  whose  work  had  been 
interrupted  and  full  of  strain. 

Fear  and  suspicion  are  barriers  which  make  learning  almost 
impossible.  The  teacher's  first  task  is  to  break  through  the 
atmosphere  of  distrust  which  separates  him  from  some  of  his 
students,  a  task  which  requires  patience,  courage,  insight,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  labor  movement.  He  must  bring  the 
sophisticated  extremist  and  the  timid,  inexperienced  student 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  necessary  starting-point  is 
a  clear  understanding  between  the  college  representatives  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  undertaking.  One  of  the  questions  which 
inevitably  arose  at  Bryn  Mawr  was  the  relation  of  the 
Summer  School  to  the  workers'  education  movement  under 
trade  union  auspices.  Was  the  Summer  School  established 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  labor  colleges,  as  some  of 


the  left  wing  feared,  or  were  its  aim  common  with  theirs? 

The   prospectus   announcing   the   Summer    School   stated   its 

object  as  follows: 

To  offer  young  women  of  character  and  ability  a  fuller  spe- 
cial education  and  opportunity  to  study  liberal  subjects  in  order 
that  they  may  widen  their  influence  in  the  industrial  world,  help 
in  the  coming  social  reconstruction,  and  increase  the  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  their  own  lives. 

The  faculty  of  the  Summer  School  soon  realized  that  adult 
education  required  close  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
students.  After  the  school  had  been  running  for  some  weeks 
they  voted  to  invite  students  to  sit  with  them.  Each  of  the 
four  academic  groups  was  asked  to  elect  two  representatives  who 
were  to  have  voting  power  in  the  faculty  meetings.  In  order 
to  allow  for  minority  representation,  it  was  also  provided  that 
any  ten  students  who  felt  that  they  were  insufficiently  rep- 
resented by  the  eight  elected  might  choose  an  additional 
representative.  This  provision  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
one  group  of  ten  students.  All  nine  student  representatives 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  and  helped  to  produce  a  real 
sharing  of  responsibility.  The  directors  and  faculty  then 
undertook  to  provide  for  an  administrative  arrangement  which 
would  make  the  school  a  joint  undertaking  with  labor  and 
assure  the  continued  counsel  of  labor  in  its  affairs.  They 
voted  to  recommend  that  half  of  the  controlling  body,  the 
Joint  Administrative  Committee,  should  be  constituted  of 
elected  labor  members.  In  a  separate  meeting  the  student 
body  also  voted  for  labor  representation.  At  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Administrative  Committee,  held  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  school  and  to  decide  the  question  of 
continuing  it  for  another  year,  it  was  voted  to  undertake 
plans  for  another  summer  session.  The  college  trustees  have 
already  put  the  buildings  and  ground  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee.  As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  at  the  autumn 
meeting,  the  Summer  School  of  the  future  will  be  directed 
by  a  Joint  Administrative  Committee  composed  of  fifteen 
representatives  of  the  college  and  fifteen  representatives  of 
women  in  industry  elected  by  the  alumnae  of  the  school  from 
among  their  own  number  and  from  women  in  industry  at 
large.1 

The  teacher  who  finds  even  a  small  measure  of  success 
will  find  his  part  in  workers'  education  immensely  valuable 
professionally.  The  challenge  of  the  class  room  will  tax 
all  his  skill  and  bring  him  new  understanding.  If  he  succeeds 
in  seeing  beyond  the  factors  which  may  appear  merely  as  the 
exasperating  personalities  of  particular  students  to  an  un- 
raveling of  some  social  conflict  he  may  properly  say  to  himself 
that  he  has  begun  to  practice  the  social  art  of  teaching.  If 
his  subject  is  controversial  he  may  expect  to  see  carefully  made 
plans  spoiled  more  than  once  by  something  resembling  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  end  he  may  find  a  fellowship 
with  his  students  which  is  seldom  achieved  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  summer  occurred  after  the 
students  had  almost  made  havoc  of  some  of  the  work  by 
introducing  political  issues  and  apparently  irrelevant  matters. 
A  student-faculty  discussion  followed,  in  which  one  of  the 
instructors  happily  expressed  the  teacher's  position  in  terms 
of  what  he  called  the  craft  spirit,  a  thing  which  must  be  kept 
alive.  The  teacher  as  well  as  the  artisan  must  have  freedom 
in  his  own  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  denied  him,  the  true  crafts- 
man will  depart.  The  students  instantly  comprehended,  under- 
standing the  necessities  of  a  fellow-craftsman. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  experiment  by  no  means  solved  all  the 
problems  of  workers'  education  which  will  continue  to  appear 
if  other  endowed  colleges  establish  summer  schools,  but  it  un- 
deniably made  an  advance  in  building  up  mutual  confidence 
and  opening  the  door  of  educational  opportunity. 

AMY  HEWES. 


1  The  former  committee  included  a  labor  representation,  but  it  was  not 
elected.  It  was  composed  of  the  chief  of  the  federal  Women's  Bureau,  Mary 
Anderson,  and  eicht  other  representatives  of  women  workers,  besides  seven 
representatives  of  the  college  alumnae  association  and  nine  representatives  of 
the  college  administration  and  faculty. 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  VICTORY 

By  Norman  Angell.     Century  Co.     338  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

postpaid,  $3.25. 

The  thesis  of  Mr.  Angell's  latest  analysis  of  international  re.- 
lations  is  that  the  fruits  of  victory,  differing  only  in  degree  from 
the  fruits  of  defeat,  are  a  less  workable  society,  one  more  marked 
by  the  forces  of  chaos  and  disintegration.  "The  ideas  which 
produce  war — the  fears  out  of  which  it  grows,  and  the  passions 
which  it  feeds — produce  a  state  of  mind  that  ultimately  renders 
impossible  the  cooperation  by  which  alone  wealth  can  be  pro- 
duced and  life  maintained." 

The  starving  millions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  the  collapse 
of  the  political  and  industrial  organization  of  vast  empires,  and 
the  financial  demoralization  throughout  much  of  the  world  only 
too  adequately  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Angell's  basic 
premise. 

How  have  the  war-created  and  war-creating  forces  arisen? 
How  can  they  be  corrected?  Mr.  Angell's  answer  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  his  new  volume:  by  the  political  reformation  which 
must  do  for  our  thinking  and  feeling  about  relations  between 
nations  what  the  religious  reformation  did  for  mankind's  think- 
ing and  feeling  about  sectarianism.  The  political  reformation 
will  come,  Mr.  Angell  asserts, 

...  by  questioning,  for  instance,  the  whole  philosophy  of  pa- 
triotism, the  morality  or  the  validity,  in  terms  of  human  well- 
being,  of  a  principle  like  that  of  "my  country,  right  or  wrong;" 
by  questioning  whether  a  people  really  benefit  by  enlarging  the 
frontiers  of  their  state;  whether  "greatness"  in  a  nation  parti- 
cularly matters;  whether  man  of  the  small  state  is  not  in  all  the 
great  human  values  the  equal  of  the  man  of  the  great  empire ; 
whether  the  real  problems  of  life  are  greatly  affected  by  the 
color  of  the  flag;  whether  we  have  not  loyalties  to  other  things 
as  well  as  to  our  state;  whether  we  do  not  in  our  demand  far 
national  sovereignty  ignore  international  obligation  without 
which  the  nations  can  have  neither  security  nor  freedom; 
whether  we  should  not  refuse  to  kill  or  horribly  mutilate  a  man 
merely  because  we  differ  from  him  in  politics.  And  with  those, 
if  the  emergence  from  chattel  slavery  is  to  be  complemented  by 
the  emergence  from  wage  slavery,  must  be  put  similarly  funda- 
mental questions  touching  problems  like  that  of  private  property 
and  the  relation  of  social  freedom  thereto;  we  must  ask  why, 
if  it  is  rightly  demanded  of  the  citizen  that  his  life  should  be 
forfeit  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  his  surplus  money,  property, 
shall  not  be  forfeit  to  its  welfare. 

Thus  Mr.  Angell  appeals  not  to  the  diplomat  and  the  states- 
man, nor  even  to  the  intellectual,  but  rather  to  the  layman, 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  test  his  accepted  ideas  of  patriotism 
by  "correct  reasoning  concerning  facts  which  are  accessible  to 
all."  War  perverts  our  moral  standards  and  befogs  our  in- 
telligence; "for  only  by  passion  which  keeps  thought  at  bay 
can  the  morale  for  war  be  maintained." 

The  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
offers  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world 
the  best  opportunity  they  have  had  since  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference to  evaluate  once  more — this  time  much  more  largely 
freed  from  the  influence  of  war  passions — their  common  con- 
ceptions of  international  relations.  With  a  full  measure  of 
publicity  on  the  proceedings  at  the  conference,  so  that  the 
essential  truth  of  conflicting  interests  may  be  made  known,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  world  congress  may  do  much 
to  correct  the  evil  results  of  its  immediate  predecessor. 

JAMES  G.  MCDONALD. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

By    Harold   J.    Laski.      Harcourt,    Brace    and   Co.     317    pp. 

Price,  $3.50;    postpaid,  $3.65. 

In  a  series  of  purely  juristic  essays  Mr.  Laski  tries  more  or 
less  directly  to  demonstrate  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
not  exclusive.  A  trade  union,  an  industrial  unit  in  general 
prop'erly  organized  along  certain  lines  cannot  be  denied  sov- 
ereignty within  the  sphere  of  its  direct  influence.  The  only 
outlet  of  the  deadlock  in  which  our  civilization  finds  itself  now 
is  the  federalization  of  our  state  along  industrial  and  not  terri- 
torial lines.  "A  politics  of  industry  is  not  less  real  than  a  politics 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  Our  political  century  paid  little 
attention  to  this  fact.  Hence  the  growth  of  economic  disorder 


and  stress,  the  growth  of  the  social  conflict,  which  may  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  revolution.  To  avoid  a  catastrophic  change 
and  to  relieve  the  economic  stress  of  our  system,  we  must  build 
a  functional  and  not  a  purely  political  state.  Federalism,  as 
Mr.  Laski  outlines  it,  must  be  industrial  and  not  geographical. 
The  basis  of  the  new  state  must  be  an  "industrial  unit  small 
enough  to  make  the  individual  feel  significant  in  it."  The  in- 
dividual then  will  be  educated  on  active  participation  in  the 
business  of  government  and  not  on  "unthinking  acquiescence." 
The  problem  is  to  educate  the  individual  for  active  participation 
by  the  very  process  of  bringing  him  in  the  closest  possible  contact 
with  his  social  interests,  in  bringing  him  into  public  activity. 
"The  railway  of  Lancashire,"  for  instance,  "must  be  dealt  with 
by  a  governing  body  of  its  own."  This  body  must  not  be  a 
delegate  of  the  sovereign  state  but  a  self-governing  unit  represent- 
ing the  capitalist  and  the  worker,  who  participate  in  the  given 
industry.  The  new  functional  federal  state  must  be  built  from 
the  bottom:  first,  governing  b9dies  of  separate  works;  second, 
governing  bodies  of  districts,  etc.,  up  to  the  national  governing 
body  of  a  given  industry.  The  producer  and  the  consumer  would 
then  cooperate  more  easily  and  more  harmoniously.  Does  such 
an  organization  necessarily  require  the  coming  of  anarchism? 
Mr.  Laski  thinks  not.  He  would  reserve  for  the  House  of 
Commons  the  role  of  a  higher  court;  he  would  at  any  rate 
reduce  the  state  to  one  of  the  many  sovereign  units  of  the  func- 
tional federation. 

The  reviewer  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  most  of  Mr. 
Laski's  premises  and  his  outlines  of  the  desiderata;  the  only 
thing  that  wakens  doubt  is  the  apparent  lack  of  clarity  as  to 
the  actual  coordination  of  activities  of  the  industrial  federation 
with  those  of  the  purely  political  agency,  which  Mr.  Laski  leaves 
as  an  instrumental  unit  in  his  new  state  too.  Mr.  Laski  is  too 
clear  a  thinker  and  too  concrete  a  political  scientist  to  be  satisfied 
with  leaving  this  point  in  haziness.  We  hope  he  will  some  day 
answer  this  problem  too.  Our  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
brought  us  some  concrete  illustrations  as  regards  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  functional  and  geographical  agencies  working  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  state.  The  "factory  committees"  in  Russia 
under  Kerensky,  the  "shop  councils"  provided  by  law  in  present- 
day  Germany  will  undoubtedly  provide  the  investigator  with 
valuable  material  for  further  development  of  Mr.  Laski's  theory. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORG. 

HANDBOOK     OF    SOCIAL    RESOURCES    OF    THE    UNITED 
TATES 

By  Genevieve  Poyneer  Hendricks.     The  American  Red  Cross. 

300  pp.     Paper.     Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

This  handbook  does  for  the  nation  what  the  New  York  City 
Charities  Directory  does  for  New  York.  It  meets  a  demand 
among  social  workers  for  a  descriptive  directory  of  nation-wide 
agencies  conducting  social  service,  health,  educational,  com- 
munity welfare,  Americanization,  employment,  recreational  and 
related  activities. 

The  book  is  mechanically  unusual.  It  is  printed  on  loose  leaves 
held  in  a  ring-binder.  The  information  it  contains  can  thus  be 
readily  kept  up  to  date  without  the  delay  and  expense  incident 
to  printing  a  new  edition.  The  handbook  is,  therefore,  not  mere- 
ly a  book  but  a  service.  The  purchaser  is  a  subscriber  entitled 
to  revised  and  supplemental  pages. 

An  excellent  subject  index  has  been  provided,  and  also  an  in- 
dex by  localities,  which  lists  each  organization  according  to  the 
city  in  which  its  national  headquarters  are  located ;  also,  through- 
out the  book,  the  agencies  are  described  in  alphabetical  order  ac- 
cording to  encyclopedic  method. 

The  "subject  index"  in  itself  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
social  service  organizations.  It  groups  together  all  national 
agencies  whose  purposes  are  closely  related.  It  leads  one  to 
the  discovery,  for  example,  that  the  Peoples  of  America  Society, 
the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  the  National  Liberal 
Immigration  League  and  the  North  American  Civic  League 
for  Immigrants  are  organized  to  render  services  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  very  similar.  Under  the  heading,  Indians,  will 
be  found  the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Neither  confines  its  membership  to  Indians  and 
the  purpose  of  each  is  described  in  almost  identical  language. 
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Any  one  who  contemplates  making  a  study  of  desirable  and  un- 
desirable duplication  of  effort  among  national  agencies  will  find 
the  subject  index  of  the  Handbook  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

CLARENCE  KINO. 
THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  ISLAM 

By  Lothrop  Stoddard.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $3.00; 
postpaid,   $3.25. 

The  blackest  as  well  as  the  broadest  dark  spot  in  the  educated 
western  mind  stands  for  what  should  be  known  about  the  Mo- 
hammedan peoples.  Instruction  in  history  rarely  includes  any 
explanation,  or  even  statement,  of  the  facts  in  one  of  its  most 
tremendous  chapters  that  led  up  to  the  conquest  of  Spain  and 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Present-day  Islam  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  in  a  universal  state  of  torpor  if  not  stupor. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  book  is  the  product  of  an  inherited  instinct 
for  travel  under  the  responsibility  of  interpretation,  together 
with  the  discipline  of  thorough  modern  scholarship  in  relation 
to  contemporary  anthropology.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  other  accessible  and  available  treatment  of  its  subject 
that  can  give  the  reader  so  comprehensive  and  unified  a  con- 
ception of  this  great  system  of  civilization  which  dominates  the 
broad  belt  reaching  from  Morocco  to  the  center  of  Asia,  and  is 
today  pushing  its  powerful  and  successful  propaganda  into  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Stoddard  brings  his  readers  into  a  point  of  view  from 
which  they  can,  in  a  degree,  reduce  the  forbidding  fact  of  poly- 
gamy into  some  sort  of  just  perspective  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  life  as  Mohammedanism  conceives  it.  One  reason  why  such 
an  effort  is  important  is  that  there  is  evidence  at  many  points 
that  western  influence  is  weakening  the  hold  of  this  institution. 

No  one  can  consider  himself  really  informed  about  the  most 
powerful  world  forces  of  the  present  who  does  not  grasp  the 
peculiar  significance  of  Pan-Islamism.  Mr.  Stoddard  conducts 
us  through  a  stimulatnig  and  novel  intellectual  exercise  into  a 
reali/ing  sense  of  what  this  vast  supernational  and  even  super- 
racial  emotion  means. 

The  intention  of  achieving  this  result  with  his  readers  evi- 
dently has  so  deeply  controlled  the  author's  mind  that  he  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  two  elemental  tendencies  that 
together  will  almost  certainly  be  more  than  a  match  for  it: 
the  strength  of  Mohammedan  sectarianism,  compounded  with 
cleavages  of  race  and  nationality,  and  the  manifold  irresistible 
impact  and  permeation  of  western  influences,  which,  strong 
enough  to  be  the  principal  stimulant  to  Pan-Islamism,  are  by 
the  same  token  likely,  as  the  world  goes  today,  to  restrict  and 
undermine  it.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS. 

THE  POLISH  PEASANT  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

By   William    T.   Thomas    and    Florian    Znaniecki.     Vol.   V. 

Richard  G.  Badger.  345  pp.  Price,  $5.00;  postpaid,  $5.25. 
This  volume  is  an  account  of  the  development  of  community 
life  among  the  Polish  immigrants  in  America  and  an  analysis 
of  certain  forces  of  disintegration  based  on  a  study  of  specific 
cases.  In  the  introduction,  the  authors  point  out  that  indi- 
vidual assimilation  is  an  unimportant  issue.  "The  fundamental 
process  ...  is  the  formation  of  a  new  Polish-American  society." 
The  large  majority  are  not  being  assimilated  by  America  but 
by  this  society  which  "in  structure  and  prevalent  attitudes  is 
neither  Polish  nor  American,  but  which  constitutes  a  specific 
new  product  whose  raw  materials  have  been  drawn  partly 
from  Polish  traditions  and  partly  from  the  new  conditions  in 
which  the  immigrants  live  and  from  American  social  values  as 
the  immigrant  sees  and  interprets  them." 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  a  description  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  Polish-American  society;  the  second  is  an 
analysis  of  the  "individual  disorganization  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  coherence  of  this  society  and  its  consequent  partial 
failure  to  organize  all  the  Polish  immigrants  ...  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  moral  decadence."  One  chapter  explains  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parish — the  unit  of  community  organization 
among  the  Poles.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  a  network  of  organizations  "with  one  official  purpose  in 
common,  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  nationality."  The  authors 
point  out  that  in  spite  of  all  this  community  organization  there 
is  a  surprising  lack  of  interest  in  the  disintegrating  forces  at 
work  in  the  Polish  colonies.  "Individual  demoralization  is 
either  ignored  or  the  demoralized  individual  is  simply  dropped 
at  once." 

In   part   II,   the    authors   illustrate   this   demoralization   by   a 


study  of  individual  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  Chicago 
social  agencies.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  "the  in- 
terference of  American  institutions,  when  not  based  on  an  ade- 
quate acquaintance  with  the  social  psychology  of  the  immigrant 
but  preceding  from  mere  corrtmon  sense  generalizations  about 
human  nature  in  general,  is  often  likely  to  become  a  new  factor 
in  demoralization  instead  of  being,  as  intended,  a  factor  of  re- 
form." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  little  can  be  achieved  by 
dealing  with  the  immigrants  by  the  case  method.  "The  only 
question  is  how  to  form  groups,  and  mixed  groups,  including  a 
large  percentage  of  native  Americans,  with  really  important 
productive  purposes.  .  .  .  There  is  the  enormous,  almost  un- 
touched field  of  economic  cooperation." 

THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


THE  LAWS  OF  TEXAS 

Compiled  and  published  by  The  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas. 

341   pp.     Price,  postpaid,  $.60. 

A  handbook  of  the  laws  of  Texas  relating  to  labor,  children, 
education,  health  and  sanitation,  marriage  and  divorce,  rights 
of  married  women,  delinquency,  dependency,  juvenile  courts, 
state  institutions,  penitentiaries  and  jails,  gambling  and  dis- 
orderly houses,  public  morals,  and  elections;  compiled  with  the 
idea  of  giving  to  socially  minded  people  information  as  to  what 
the  social  legislation  of  Texas  really  is,  not  only  for  intelligent 
support  of  the  administration  of  these  laws,  but  for  the  preven- 
tion of  patchwork  and  conflicting  new  legislation. 
LONDON  RIVER 

By   H.    M.  Tomlinson.    Alfred  A.   Knopf.     251    pp.     Price, 
$2.50;    postpaid,  $2.65. 
UNDER  THE  MAPLES 

By  John  Burroughs.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     223  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;    postpaid,  $2.15. 
COLLECTED  POEMS 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.     Macmillan  Co.     591  pp.     Price, 

$3.50;    postpaid,  $3.70. 
MORE  THAT  MUST  BE  TOLD 

By  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.     Harper  &  Bros.    408  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

postpaid,  $2.70. 
A  PENNY  WHISTLE 

By  Bert  Leston  Taylor.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     129  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;    postpaid,  $1.60. 
THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN,  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Arthur   Hendrick  Vandenberg.     G.   P.  Putnam  Co.     353  pp. 

Illustrated.    -Price,   $2.50;    postpaid,  $2.75. 
D.  A.  THOMAS,  Viscount  Rhondda 

By   His   Daughter  and   Others.     Longmans  Green   Co.     335 

pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $7.50;    postpaid,  $7.70. 
BREAKING  POINT 

By    Jeffery    E.    Jeffery.     Thomas    Seltzer.     159    pp.     Pricet 

$1.75;  postpaid,  $1.85. 
POLITICAL  PROFILES  FROM  BRITISH  PUBLIC  LIFE 

By    Herbert    Sidebotham.     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     256    pp. 

Illustrated.     Price,   $3.00;    postpaid,   $3.20. 
POVERTY  AND  ITS  VICIOUS  CIRCLES 

By  Jamison  B.  Hurry.     J.  and  A.  Churchill,  London.     411  pp, 

Price,  15  sh. 
PEKING,  A  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

By    Sidney    D.    Gamble.     George    H.    Doran    Co.     538    pp. 

Price,  $5.00;    postpaid,  $5.25. 
THE  FOLLY  OF  NATIONS 

By  Frederick  Palmer.     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.,  408  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;   postpaid,  $2.20. 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  ECSTASY 

By  Albert  Mordell.    Boni  &  Liveright.    262  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 

postpaid,  $2.65. 
THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  UNIONS 

By  Henry  H.   Slesser.     Labor  Publishing  Co.,  London.     149 

pp.     Price,  5  .  sh. 
THE  BOLO  BOOK 

Edited  by  G.  D.   H.  and  Margaret  Cole.     Labor  Publishing 

Co.    63  pp.     Price,  3  s.  6  d. 
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CONFERENCES 


WOMAN  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Geneva,  November  3. 

WHEN  thirty-five  delegates  assembled  in  Geneva  on  Oc- 
tober 17  for  the  second  International  Congress  of  Work- 
ing Women  there  came  together  a  group  of  women  of  great 
distinction,  and  to  a  visitor  to  whom  was  extended  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  through  the  congress  the  power  and  ability  shown 
by  these  delegates  were  extremely  encouraging  and  inspiring. 
The  congress  was  composed  of  delegates  from  eleven  countries: 
Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  Poland,  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States;  and  three  other  countries — China,  Roumania  and  Cuba 
— were  represented  by  visiting  delegates. 

Jeanne  Bouvier  of  France  led  the  French  delegation  of  six 
women.  From  England  came  seven  delegates,  including  Mar- 
garet Bondfield,  the  secretary  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  General  Workers'  Union,  and  Marion  Phillips, 
leader  of  the  Women's  Section  in  the  Labor  Party.  An  un- 
forgettable impression  was  made  by  the  contribution  of  Signora 
Casartelli,  representing  five  trade  unions  in  Italy  and  leader 
of  many  liberal  movements.  Betzy  Kjelsberg  from  Christiania, 
representing  the  Norwegian  government,  and  the  only  woman 
delegate  to  this  years'  International  Labor  Conference,  was 
a  veritable  Norse  Viking  for  progressive  legislation.  A  loss 
has  just  been  brought  to  the  Norwegian  parliament  by  her 
defeat  as  a  member  for  a  district  of  Christiania.  Finally,  there 
was  the  president  of  the  congress,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  who, 
during  the  first  congress  in  1919,  and  since  that  time,  has 
worked  untiringly  for  the  construction  of  a  strong  international 
organization  of  working  women. 

The  business  was  conducted  in  three  sections:  adoption  of  the 
constitution  and  the  organization  of  a  permanent  federation; 
reports  from  each  nation  on  the  adoption  of  the  Washington 
Conventions  of  1919 — on  the  eight-hour  day,  maternity  insur- 
ance and  protection,  night  work  for  women  and  young  persons, 
unemplo5'ment,  age  of  employment  for  young  people;  and  re- 
ports of  the  commissions. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  congress  was  the  formation  of 
an  international  federation  of  working  women  as  a  permanent 
organization  with  a  constitution  acceptable  to  all  countries  and 
with  the  object  of  promoting  trade  union  organization  among 
women,  of  developing  an  international  policy,  especially  in  re- 
gard to-  the  needs  of  women  and  children,  of  promoting  the 
appointment  of  women  to  represent  organized  working  women 
on  all  organizations  and  committees  dealing  with  questions  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  workers.  As  in  Washington,  the  congress 
this  year  met  just  preceding  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  that  it  might  give  full 
weight  to  the  agenda,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  women  and  children. 

The  second  accomplishment  of  significance  was  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  on  disarmament,  and  so  strong  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  congress  that  action  for  total  disarmament  is  es- 
sential for  the  safety  of  civilization,  that  it  sent  a  delegate, 
Kate  Manicom,  to  Washington,  to  convey  its  resolution. 

A  question  of  great  importance  emerged  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Washington  Conventions.  In  both  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  conventions  were  held  back  by  the  interpretations 
given  by  the  governments.  In  Great  Britain  the  government 
claimed  that  the  convention  was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and 
that  the  cabinet  and  not  Parliament  was  the  competent  author- 
ity, and  although  the  government  was  beaten  on  this  point, 
great  delay  was  ensued.  In  France,  after  passing  the  Senate, 
conventions  must  be  approved  by  the  Conseil  d'Etat  before 
reaching  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  are  thus  frequently — 
as  in  this  case — held  back  for  a  year.  Similarly  in  Italy,  di- 
plomacy and  political  action  have  prevented  ratification  of  the 
eight-hour  convention. 

There  were  further  reported  the  existence  of  an  eight-hour 
law  in  France,  Belgium,  Poland  and  Germany;  the  raising  of 
the  age  of  employment  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  Italy,  and 
plans  for  six  thousand  new  schools  to  take  care  of  the  adult 
students  so  that  "we  are  at  least  on  the  highway  to  meeting 


the  awful  ignorance  in  Italy";  extension  of  unemployment  in- 
surance in  Italy,  Poland,  Roumania  and  South  Africa,  and  rati- 
fication of  the  maternity  convention  in  Italy.  Several  delegates 
reported  very  fully  on  the  existing  unemployment  situation, 
notably  Miss  Bondfield  for  England  and  Mile.  Bouvier  for 
France.  From  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  Norway  came 
more  hopeful  reports,  although  the  stress  of  trade  depression 
is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  all  of  these  countries.  In  the 
two  former,  the  returning  soldiers  have  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence of  employment,  and  in  consequence  the  employment  of 
women  has  been  seriously  affected.  In  Poland,  a  provision  for 
sub-division  and  sale  of  farms  of  over  four  hundred  acres  is 
being  effected  in  order  to  keep  the  workers  in  agriculture  and 
to  direct  unemployed  industrial  workers  to  take  up  that  oc- 
cupation. 

In  Norway,  the  state  and  municipalities  are  planning  expen- 
ditures for  roads,  and  workers  are  subsidized,  as  also  in  Switz- 
erland, for  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  other  trade 
classes.  But  no  comprehensive  program  affecting  trade  or  ex- 
change was  presented  from  any  country. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  present  practical 
measures  for  solution  of  some  of  the  many  industrial  problems. 
One  concerning  unemployment  declares  the  crisis  mainly  due 
to  international  causes  and  urges  concerted  action  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  The  introductory  paragraph  to  the  resolution  on 
agricultural  questions  might  be  called  the  creed  of  the  confer- 
ence: "Our  object  in  the  organization  of  labor  is  to  cause 
all  inequalities  between  workers  of  all  nations  and  all  classes 
to  disappear." 

At  the  present  moment  one  cannot  speak  with  finality  con- 
cerning the  International  Labor  Conference  and  its  action  with 
regard  to  these  various  questions.  The  outlook  is  not  very  en- 
couraging. Modified  recommendations  and  conventions  will 
doubtless  be  passed,  but  the  indication  at  present  is  that  they 
will  be  less  progressive  than  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  Working  Women  and  those  recommended  by  the 
International  Labor  Office.  SUSAN  M.  KINGSBURY. 

TRENDS  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE 

WIPING  out  the  boundaries  between  town  and  country 
is  not  an  impossibility,  according  to  evidence  from  a 
number  of  communities  which  was  brought  before  the  fourth 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association 
at  New  Orleans,  November  10-12.  It  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  team  work  is  the  sure  prescription  for  the  success 
of  both  of  them.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  most  startling  statement 
of  the  entire  conference  was  found  in  W.  L.  Bailey's  address 
on  The  American  Village  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  ideal 
farming  community  of  the  future  would  be  a  modified  form  of 
the  European  village;  a  community  in  which  the  farmers  would 
live  in  villages  where  American  standards  of  living  would  be 
established;  with  farms  short  distances  away;  and  with  such 
forms  of  transportation  as  would  make  it  easy  to  go  to  and 
from  their  daily  work.  With  this  idea  before  the  conference, 
it  was  easy  to  realize  that  many  more  communities  must  make 
use  of  the  plans  worked  out  successfully  in  the  specific  com- 
munities described  where  the  right  kind  of  cooperation  between 
town  and  country  has  already  been  secured. 

The  conference  demonstrated  to  a  representative  body  of 
southern  farm  women,  home  demonstration  agents  and  other 
extension  workers,  commercial  club  secretaries  and  members, 
and  the  southern  representatives  of  the  national  social  agencies, 
what  the  Country  Life  Association  stands  for  as  a  well  rounded 
country  life  program.  This  demonstration  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  active  membership  in  the  southern  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  committee  chairmen  and  others  from  the 
North,  who  have  perhaps  been  thinking  of  the  movement  ex- 
clusively as  a  New  England  and  northern  activity,  learned  at 
this  meeting  of  the  peculiar  problems  and  movements  for  the 
improvement  of  country  life  in  the  southern  states. 

The  discussions  developed  the  fact  that  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  ideals  of  Rotary  clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, the  middleman  in  the  town  is  viewing  in  a  larger 
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way  than  formerly  his  obligation  to  render  service  as  justifica- 
tion for  his  existenre.  At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  middlemen,  especially  the  retail 
merchants,  have  not  yet  fully  realized  their  obligation  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  regards  marketing  and  standards  of  living. 
The  point  was  made  that  in  many  cases  mail  order  catalogues 
render  a  superior  service  in  the  way  of  improving  standards. 

It  seemed  to  be  true,  so  far  as  the  communities  discussed 
were  concerned,  that  an  active  membership  of  farmers  and 
business  men  in  one  county-wide  organization  makes  for  more 
satisfying  town  and  country  relations.  Some  evidences,  however, 
were  presented  to  indicate  that  in  the  long  run  the  best  per- 
manent relationship  will  be  established  where  there  is  a  strong 
independent  farmers'  organization,  able  to  deal  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  business  men's  organizations  in  the  town. 

Sweet  Home,  Arkansas,  furnished  definite  proof  that  where 
a  local  group  of  country  people  have  the  initiative  they  can 
get  the  backing  of  town  -  interests.  The  story  of  this  little 
village  of  150  people,  a  short  distance  from  Little  Rock,  was 
told  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Dixon.  Sweet  Home  proper — where 
the  local  train  stops — is  a  colored  settlement,  but  the  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  are  part  of  the  real  community 
which  first  made  itself  felt  as  such  during  the  war.  The  boys 
and  girls  go  to  Little  Rock  High  School  but  come  back  to 
Sweet  Home  to~  live,  even  most  of  those  who  go  on  to  college. 
Talk  of  a  community  fair  in  1919  aroused  a  desire  for  a  com- 
munity house.  The  fair  was  a  success,  but  the  existing  build- 
ing was  inadequate,  and  the  need  for  a  new  community  house 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  Home  Demonstration 
Club  made  plans  for  the  next  year's  fair  and  for  a  building 
that  would  house  the  fair  and  be  a  general  meeting  place. 

The  fair  catalogue  was  printed  for  1920,  but  still  there  was 
no  building  in  sight.  Then  one  of  the  local  woman,  Callie 
Carpenter,  donated  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  site.  One  Sunday, 
when  people  drove  from  Sweet  Home  toward  Little  Rock  they 
saw  some  concrete  pillars  on  this  site.  By  Tuesday  lumber  was 
hauled  and  before  the  following  Sunday  the  building,  measur- 
ing forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  was  completed.  It  was  worth 
$5,000  or  more,  but  actually  cost  no  more  than  $2,300,  the 
rest  being  contributed  in  labor  and  material. 

The  1920  fair  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  spirit.  The  house 
is  at  the  service  of  the  community  for  entertainments,  without 
charge,  but  certain  rules  must  be  observed;  for  instance,  all 
moving  pictures  shown  must  be  censored,  and  the  house  may 
be  used  only  for  what  will  uplift,  educate  and  help  the  com- 
munity. Ross  B.  JOHNSTON. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

FOUR  great  events  marked  the  "Health  Fortnight,"  held  in 
New  York,  November  8-19,  in  which  the  organized  public 
health  movement  in  the  United  States,  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation:  the  Health  Institute;  the  Fiftieth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association;  the  Public  Health  Expo- 
sition, and  the  publication  of  A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health, 
the  jubilee  historical  volume  of  the  association.  The  celebra- 
tion centered  around  the  presence  and  active  participation  of 
the  "father  of  public  health,"  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  who  will  cele- 
brate his  own  centennial  next  year.  [See  the  SURVEY  for 
April  30,  page  150.] 

The  Health  Institute,  though  attracting  less  attention  than 
the  other  events,  brought  together  in  a  scientific  ensemble  a 
greater  variety  of  demonstrations  of  public  health  activities 
than  could  be  found  in  any  other  metropolitan  area  in  the 
United  States. 

The  scientific  sessions  of  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  in- 
cluded the  following:  public  health  administration,  food  and 
drugs,  vital  statistics,  sanitary  engineering,  industrial  hygiene. 
The  sociology  section,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  past,  did  not  present  a  program  at  this  meeting,  and 
by  action  of  the  board  of  directors,  it  was  decided  to  discon- 
tinue it  inasmuch  as  its  work  overlapped  that  of  most  of  the 
other  sections,  and  as  a  group  devoted  primarily  to  the  study 
of  social  questions,  in  an  organization  whose  entire  field  is 
fundamentally  social,  is  obviously  an  anomaly. 

Programs  were  presented  this  year  in  two  new  subjects, 
health  education  and  publicity,  and  child  hygiene.  The  health 
education  group  decided  to  organize  formally  and  their  action 


awaits  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association 
to  constitute  a  permanent  section  of  which  the  officers  are  Dr. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  chairman;  E.  G.  Routzahn,  vice-chairman; 
B.  R.  Rickards,  secretary. 

The  disputed  question  of  "state  medicine"  formed  a  storm- 
center  of  discussion  in  the  Public  Health  Administration  Sec- 
tion, which  is  largely  made  up  of  state  and  municipal  health 
officials.  Public  Health  Activities  and  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Ruhland,  com- 
missioner of  health  of  Milwaukee.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  private 
practitioner.  The  economic  interests  of  the  physician  are  iden- 
tical with  the  public  health  interests  of  the  community,  ac- 
cording to  various  health  officers  who  discussed  this  question. 
Little  notice  was  taken  therefore  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  better  medical  service  for  the  middle  class,  salaried  and 
professional,  which  cannot  afford  to  secure  the  service  of  spe- 
cialists and  is  not  admitted  to  the  majority  of  public  clinics 
for  charity  patients. 

The  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  on  municipal  health 
department  practice  forecasts  valuable  findings  when  this  com- 
mittee makes  its  formal  report 

The  new  president  of  the  association  is  Dr.  Allan  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin,  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenal,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  The  vice-presidents  elected  for  1921- 
1922  include:  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  former  health  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city;  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  the  present 
commissioner  of  New  York  city  and  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda, 
of  the  Superior  Department  of  Health,  Mexico.  The  execu- 
tive secretary,  A.  W.  Hedrich,  and  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Roger 
I.  Lee,  were  reelected,  while  the  Governing  Council,  of  forty- 
five  members  in  three  rotating  groups,  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  Board  of  Directors  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  con- 
situation.  The  Council  will  now  be  largely  a  policy-making 
body,  while  the  Executive  Board  will  take  over  most  of  the 
administrative  functions. 

The  Public  Health  Exposition,  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation and  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  was 
an  object  lesson  in  methods  of  health  and  social  work  pub- 
licity. 

The  jubilee  historical  volume,  A  Half  Century  of  Public 
Health,  published  in  conjunction  with  the  semicentennial,  con- 
sists of  nineteen  essays  by.  an  equal  number  of  leaders  of  public 
health  thought  and  work.  KENNETH  M.  GOULD. 

A  CONFERENCE  OF  CIVIC  REFORM  ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  week  of  November  14  to  21  has  held  a  thanksgiving 
born  of  plenty  for  Chicago  citizens.  In  splendid  proces- 
sion they  came,  the  National  Civic  Association,  City  Manager's 
Association,  National  Municipal  League,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Civic  Secretaries,  with  the  Public  Ownership  League 
of  America  bringing  up  the  rear.  Many  of  the  old  war-horses 
were  absent,  but  the  ranks  are  filling  with  alert,  practical  young- 
er men  already  showing  able  leadership. 

Sessions  were  held  on.  the  debatable  question  of  city  managers 
for  large  cities;  on  the  financial  plight  of  our  cities;  and  on 
the  new  plans  and  accomplishments  in  housing  and  zoning. 
Criminal  justice  in  America  was  studied  from  the  standpoint 
°f  Cleveland's  recent  survey,  and  psychological  laboratories  for 
criminal  courts  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Judge  Olson  of 
Chicago. 

Of  exceptional  interest  was  a  symposium  on  the  representa- 
tion of  metropolitan  centers  in  state  legislatures.  It  was  strong- 
ly emphasized  that,  while  the  giving  to  down-state  counties  of 
representation  in  the  legislature  larger  than  their  population 
would  warrant  might  brnig  some  advantages,  these  advantages 
would,  be  outweighed  by  ignorant  if  not  corrupt  interference 
with  reform  in  taxation,  the  control  of  public  utilities,  and  de- 
velopment of  social  legislation  by  larger  cities,  notably  Chicago. 

The  civic  secretaries'  sessions  were  keen,  practical,  hopeful 
and  forward  looking.  Those  of  the  Public  Ownership  League 
stressed  the  steady  and  successful  progress  of  cities  toward 
ownership  of  public  utilities  and  the  significant  moves  being 
made  by  railway  organizations  to  prevent  the  unloading  of  the 
railroads  onto  the  government  at  too  high  a  price.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  conferences  of  the  National  Municipal 
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For  Public  Education 

In  the  Oct.  29th  issue  of  the  SURVEY  there  appeared 
an  advertisement  of  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  An  appeal  was  made  for  contributions 
to  a  $10,000  Fund,  in  order  that  this  organization 
might  be  in  a  position  to  continue  and  develop  its  im- 
portant social  and  educational  work. 

This  appeal  was  approved  by 

MRS.  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE,  PROF.  JOHN 
DEWEY,  DR.  JOHN  LOVEJOY  ELLIOTT,  MR.  JOHN 
A.  FITCH,  PROF.  JOSEPH  K.  HART,  DR.  JOHN 
HAYNES  HOLMES,  MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY  and 
PROF.  HARRY  F.  WARD. 

All  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  reorganization 
of  public  education  are  urged  to  read  the  earlier  adver- 
tisement, and  to  send  in  their  checks  before  December 
15, 1921.  The  Union  must  know  what  to  count  upon 
by  that  time. 

The  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

HENRY  R.  LINVILLE,  President 
RUTH  G.  HARDY,  Vice-President 
JOSEPH  JABLONOWER,   Secretary-Treasurer 
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League  and  the  City  Manager's  Association  were  the  continual 
voicing  of  the  appeal  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  new 
point  of  view  of  civic  organizations  in  the  last  few  years.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  presumed  that  a  civic  reformer  was 
a  person  who  wanted  to  suppress  something,  either  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  human  urge  or  some  form  of  corruption.  Now  the 
attitude  is  that  of  guaranteeing  free  expression,  rather  than 
repression.  The  whole  spirit  is  to  find  methods  of  organizing 
government  that  will  permit  full  expression  of  all  human  desires 
that  are  normal  and  healthy,  and  the  assurance  that  after  the 
collective  wish  is  known,  it  shall  be  put  into  operation  effect- 
ively with  the  least  possible  degree  of  thwarting. 

There  was  evidenced  at  all  these  conferences  great  faith  by 
the  members  that  human  nature  can  find  itself  just  as  easily 
in  modern  civilization  as  it  could  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 

ANNIE   SARGENT    BEMIS. 

KENTUCKY  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  radical  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Kentucky  Conference 
of  Social  Work  was  taken  at  the  fourteenth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  held  in  Lexington  in  October  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  legislative  committee.  This  committee  will  give 
support  to  recommendations  on  resolutions  and  will  also  do 
such  lobbying  at  the  capitol  as  is  necessary.  The  committee 
on  resolutions  has  endorsed  an  enlarged  budget  for  the  state 
Board  of  Charities,  the  amendment  of  the  state  housing  law 
to  extend  its  provisions  to  cities  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
classes,  the  findings  of  the  Educational  Survey  Commission  and 
the  Kentucky  Children's  Code  Commission  and  larger  appro- 
priations for  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  the  state  normal 
schools. 

Public  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  question  of  child  wel- 
fare probably  received  greatest  emphasis  during  the  meetings. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy  and  Professor  John  Smith  of  Berea  College 
forcefully  presented  the  problem  of  the  Kentucky  child.  Both 
speakers  were  qualified  to  speak  with  authority,  the  former  be- 
cause of  a  very  thorough  state-wide  survey  recently  conducted 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  the  latter  because 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mountain  folk  of  the  state  as 
well  as  his  membership  on  the  Children's  Code  Commission 
which  will  present  to  the  next  legislature  a  constructive  program 
involving  recodification  of  the  laws  of  the  state  respecting 
children. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  meeting  on  race  relations 
which  for  the  first  time  in  Lexington  brought  together  both 
white  and  colored  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  their  common 
problems.  As  one  Lexington  woman  said  to  the  writer,  "Pos- 
sibly you  do  not  know  what  an  unprecedented  occurrence  it  is 
to  have  a  mixed  meeting  of  this  sort  in  our  largest  hotel,"  and 
another  woman  expressed  surprise  at  the  well  delivered  speeches 
and  forceful  arguments  presented  by  the  colored  delegates  pres- 
ent. The  chief  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  the  work  of  the 
inter-racial  committees  that  are  operating  throughout  the  state. 

The  recreation  committee  considered  a  subject  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  given  much  attention  in  Kentucky;  namely  the 
question  of  developing  leadership  in  the  high  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  state.  It  was  decided  to 
continue  this  study  over  the  year,  as  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  if  the  leisure  time  of  the  rural  and  mountain 
districts  was  to  be  enriched,  leadership  must  come  from  the  edu- 
cational institutions. 

A  number  of  students  attended  from  the  universities  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Transylvania,  both  of  which  are  located  in  Lexing- 
ton. Dr.  Arthur  T.  McCormack,  secretary  of  the  state  Board 
of  Health,  was  elected  president  for  1922,  succeeding  Frank  L. 
McVey,  president  of  the  State  University.  Louisville  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  conference. 

R.  A.  HOVER. 

AMERICAN   DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  close  rela'tionship  existing  between  dietetics  and  the 
medical,  nursing  and  social  service  professions  was  evident  ,at 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
held  in  Chicago  October  24-27.  Mary  A.  Lindsley,  manager 
of  the  Grace  Dodge  Hotel  for  women  in  Washington  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  November  19,  page  266],  and  chairman  of  the  ad- 
ministrative section,  planned  an  interesting  session.  The  question 
of  equipment  was  discussed  from  the  institution's  and  the  house- 
wife's point  of  view.  Margaret  Proctor  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
showed  where  mistakes  are  made  in  planning  kitchens — sinks  too 
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low,  tables  and  cupboards  incorrect  in  height  and  equipment 
improperly  arranged.  She  emphasized  the  need  of  "humanizing" 
the  home  and  commercial  kitchen". 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge  of  the  University  of  Chicago  dis- 
cussed what  is  meant  by  the  American  standard  of  living.  She 
said  she  believed  there  are  two  such  standards,  legislative  and 
voluntary,  and  that  it  is  preferable  that  immigrant  housewives 
should  be  educated  to  the  latter  standard  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  live  up  to  the  former.  This  also  applies  to 
many  American  housewives  as  the  changes  in  modern  life  have 
brought  about  radical  changes  in  their  problems  and  the  house- 
keeping habits  of  a  generation  ago  are  inadequate  for  the  new 
requirements. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  education  under  Dr. 
Ruth  Wheeler,  professor  of  nutrition,  University  of  Iowa 
Medical  College,  standardized  courses  for  nurses  and  dietitians 
were  presented.  One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  this  section 
was  What  Nurses  Need  to  Know  about  Dietetics.  Helene 
MacMillan  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  nursing  field,  offered  suggestions  for  making  the 
c  in  dietetics  for  nurses  a  very  broad  one.  She  stated  that 
the  dietitian  as  an  education  director  must  feel  a  responsibility  in 
helping  to  formulate  the  standards  for  the  nurses'  education. 
Mary  De  Garmo  Bryan,  in  her  presidential  address,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  convention  would  help  to  raise  the  standards 
of  dietetics  throughout  the  country  in  order  that  people  might 
recognize  the  dietitian  as  a  professional  person  whose  training 
demands  utmost  care. 

Dr.  O.  P.  Kimball,  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Cleveland  clinic  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  prevention 
of  simple  goitre  said: 

The  practical  application  of  prevention  of  simple  goitre  in 
man  was  carried  out  through  the  public  schools  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  from  1916  to  1920,  by  Doctor  Marine  and  Doctor  Kimball 
of  the  School  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Since  1920,  it  is  being  carried  on  as  a  public  health 
measure  by  the  school  authorities.  On  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary results  obtained  in  Akron  it  is  being  carried  out  as 
a  public  health  problem  by  the  schools  in  six  other  Ohio  in- 
dustries where  girls  are  employed. 

The  commercial  exhibit,  planned  by  Miss  E.  M.  Geraghty, 
was  large  and  interesting.  It  included  such  things  as  well  known 
beverages  sejved  in  new  ways;  package  meats;  suggestions  for 
utilizing  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat;  two  types  of  dishwashing 
machines;  heavy  duty  elec.trical  equipment;  two  types  of  electric 
toasters;  an  excellent  bread  slicer;  a  mixing  machine;  fancy 
groceries;  staple  canned  goods;  two  cleaning  powders;  and  a 
food  cart.  ANNA  E.  BOLLER. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

TWO  hundred  and  twenty-five  delegates  representing  fifty 
counties  in  the  state  attended  the  fourth  annual  state  Public 
Health  Conference  held  at  Oklahoma  City  in  October.  The 
conference  was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Oklahoma 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  state  Department  of  Health. 

Among  the  speakers,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  spoke  at  one 
session  on  Relative  Values  in  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign, 
and  at  the  soldiers'  health  session  on  The  Present  Status  of 
Tuberculous  Former  Service  Men;  John  A.  Lapp,  editor  of  the 
Nation's  Health,  on  Social  Optimism,  pointed  out  the  progress 
made  during  recent  years  in  provision  of  social,  medical  and 
health  needs  of  the  people;  Harriet  L.  Leete,  field  director  of 
the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  on  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  Child  Health;  Colonel  Hugh  Scott  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  on  What  the  Federal  Government 
is  Doing  for  the  Disabled  Soldier. 

In  his  annual  report  the  general  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Public  Health  Association  criticized  the  eighth  legislature  for 
its  failure  to  pass  the  bill  providing  for  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene 
in  the  state  Department  of  Health.  The  secretary  charged  that 
"political  chicanery  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  passage." 
He  also  blamed  the  legislature  for  failure  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  tuberculosis  sanatoria  in  the  state. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  large  repre- 
sentation from  Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwanis  and  Civitan  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 

General  Secretary,  JULES  SCHEVITZ. 

Oklahoma  Public   Health   Association. 


W rou la  you  like  to  know 

exactly  what  Dr.  Stopes  said 

on  October  27 th  at  the 

Town    Hall   Meeting    on    Birth 

Control  ? 

Dr.  Marie  C.  Stopes  is  the  head  of 
the  first  birth  control  clinic  in  Eng- 
land, and  author  of  the  most  popu- 
lar scientific  book  on  birth  control 
yet  published. 

Archbishop  Hayes  says  it  was  this  meeting 
which  caused  him  to  view  with  alarm  the 
discussion  of  birth  control. 

Send  10  cents  for  the  verbatim  report  of 
every  word  uttered  at  that  meeting. 

Voluntary  Parenthood  League 

799  Broadway,  New  York  City 


How  Much  Shall  I  Give  ? 

By  LILIAN  BRANDT 
With  an  introductory  note  by  FRANK  A.  FETTER 

"Will   undoubtedly   be   regarded   as   a   classic   essay  on   the 
theme  of  benevolent  giving." 

Send  $2.00   to 
THE  FRONTIER  PRESS,  100  We.t  21  Street,  New  York 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  <J_  Ask  about  my  tyaem  of 
specifications,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURIUEB,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8891 


Exhibit  Service 

Charles  J.  Storey 


Plaza  0736 


53  East  59th  Street 
New  York 


Special  Irish  Issue  of  The  Survey 

By  the  copy,  postpaid  the  world  over,  30  cents 
12  copies  in  one  bundle,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.,  25  cents  each 
100  copies  in  one  bundle,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.,  20  cents  each 
Yearly   subscription,   beginning  with  the   Irish    Issue,    $3   in   the 
U.  S.,   $3.30  in   Canada,   $3.60  abroad 
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IRRESISTIBLE ! 

A  CONGENIAL  PARTY  OF  SURVEY  READERS 

FOR 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  EUROPE  AND  ORIENT  CRUISE  No.  2  of  74  days. 

FIRST  CLASS  $600  AND  UP    (according  to  size  and  location  of 

stateroom)   from  New  York  to  New  York,  sailing  Feb.  n,  1922. 

MORE  DAYS,  MORE  COUNTRIES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRUISE. 

ROUND  TRIP  ON  THE  QUEENLY  QUADRUPLE  SCREW  EXPRESS  S.  S., 

"EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE,"— 18,481  Gross  Tons.     Representing  the 

highest  standard  of  Trans- Atlantic  service  throughout. 


A  SURPASSING 

ITINERARY 

OF  THRILLING 

INTEREST 

Las  Palmas  (Ca- 
nary Islands),  Ma- 
deira, Lisbon  ( Ma- 
drid, Toledo,  Cor- 
dova), Cadiz,  Sev- 
ille, ( Granada  and 
the  Alhambra),  Gib- 
raltar, (Tangier),  Al- 
giers, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  (Venice,  Florence, 
Rome),  Naples,  Pompeii  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi ), 
Athens,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  Caifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  (  Damas- 
cus, Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Jericho,  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desert  of  Sinai),  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Heliopolis,  (Memphis,  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan,  and  the  Great  Dam, 
First  Cataract,  Second  Cataract,  Khartoum), 
Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Havre,  (Paris  and  French 
Battlefields,  London),  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, and  New  York — a  positively  intoxicating 
program. 


20  IMPERIAL 
SUITES  and  Cham- 
bres  de  Luxe  with 
private  baths. 
TWO  GREAT 
PROMENADE 
DECKS,  partly 
glass-enclosed,  de- 
voted to  sumptu- 
ous Public  Rooms. 
MANY  DOUBLE 
AND  SINGLE 
ROOMS  with  beds, 
windows. 

GYMNASIUM,  ELEVATOR,  and  latest  safety 
devices. 

INSPIRING     SERVICES     AND     LECTURES, 
Travel  Club  meetings,   Concerts,   Entertainments, 
Deck  Sports  and  Contests,  and  delightful  social  life. 
UNEXCELLED  CUISINE  of  the  highest  Cana- 
dian-Pacific Standard. 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM— Orchestra  of  Selected 
Musicians  at  Lunches  and  Dinners. 

Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Landings. 
Staff  of  Trained  Directors  for  Shore  Trips;  two 
Lady  Chaperons;  Physician,  Nurses  and  Ship 
Hospital. 


SIXTEEN  ANNUAL  CLARK  CRUISES  on  such  steamers  as  the  Rotterdam,  Celtic,  Arabic, 
Laconia,  etc.,  insure  perfected  and  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Several  passengers  booked  on  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  are  taking  their  eighth  cruise  with  us, 
and  many  are  taking  their  sixth  and  seventh. 

Seventy-four    days,    $600   and    up,    including  the  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  carriage  drives, 
guides,   hotels,   first-class  railroads,   fees,    etc.      Everything  first-class. 

OUR  PARTY  is  being  organized  by  D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Trav- 
eler," and  Managing  Director  of  Clark's  Cruises. 

WRITE  ANTj  MAKE  RESERVATIONS  AT  ONCE. 

NOTE — Many  applied  too  late  for  the  "Empress  of  Scotland"  cruise,  sailing  Feb.  4th,  1922, 
as  the  ship  was  booked  up  in  eight  weeks.      DON'T  DELAY,  BUT  GET 
EARLY  CHOICE  OF  STATEROOM. 

Write  for  100-page  Illustrated  Book  and  Ship  Diagram.     Sent  free  postpaid. 
Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  Survey,    112  East    19th  St.,  New  York 


Please  mention  The  SURVEY  vihen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT.' 


Housefurnisbing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China.  Glasawaro 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SAKIT.ARY.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

45lJi  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.        New  York 


Drawing  Inks 


gink 


BIGGINS 


iste 

i Drawing  lioara  rasto 
/Liquid    Pasta 
I  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beit  Inks 

and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro. 
Bive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
eivcs  and  adopt  the  Higjins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 


AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufactures 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
171  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  SURVEY  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1921.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

2O  cents  in  lots  of   IOO 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 
During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street           Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue            New  York  City 

Please  mention  The  SURVEY  when  <u>riting  to  advertisers. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
Dumber,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


FOR  THE  HOME 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ray  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker  with 
training  and  experience.  Must  speak  Yid- 
dish. Apply  at  once  with  full  information 
to  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  411  W. 
Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  family 
care  agency  in  large  city.  Must  be  trained 
case  worker  with  supervisory  experience. 
Also  want  a  trained  home  economic  worker. 
Must  speak  Yiddish.  4045  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Graduate  nurse  for  hospital 
social  service.  Jewish  essentiaf.  Apply 
room  419,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Cultured  woman,  with  settle- 
ment experience,  to  take  charge  of  the  house- 
keeping department  of  an  established  special- 
ized Settlement.  Only  experienced  persons 
will  be  considered.  4046  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  man  of  wide  experience  in 
communal  and  philanthropic  work,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Collection  Department  for  a 
large  Jewish  Organization.  Good  salary  for 
right  man.  Write,  giving  full  information. 
P.  O.  B.  147,  Station  D,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Young  man  to  teach  shoe  re- 
pairing, carpentering,  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  discipline,  in  Boys'  Home  in  New 
England.  Must  be  organizer.  Salary  $75  and 
maintenance.  Three  references.  Personal  in- 
terview. 4047  SURVEY. 

THE  SELF-SUPPORT  DEPARTMENT 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York  offers  a  position  as  director  of  the 
department  to  a  man  with  experience  in  busi- 
ness and  social  work.  Apply  in  writing  to 
356  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


T'EACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Steward  or  Manager 

WANTED:  A  situation  as  steward  or 
manager  of  club  house.  Experience  and  ref- 
erences given.  Address,  George  Bryan,  610 
North  North  Street,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


Makes  a  Book 
of  the  Survey 

As  you  finish  reading  each  issue  of  the  Survey, 
put  it  into  our  new,  roomy,  simple  binder 
Takes  a  minute.     Lasts  a  lifetime 
Cuts  out  looking  everywhere  next  week  for 
the  article  you  want 

Index  Tree    on    request    at   the  end  of  the 
volume 

Binders,   holding  six  months'  issues,  $2  post- 
paid in  the  U.  S. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
SUKVEY  "follows  up." 

The  SUIVEY.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  jrear'i  subscription. 


12-3-21 


Will  send  J5  on (date) 


Name 


Adtireu 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

For   Christmas   gifts 
Absolutely    Pure 

GEORGE    PORTER 
Highland   Farm,  Alstead,   New   Hampshire 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


''Home-Making as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


WANTED:  25  Sear's  Charity  visitors. 
Twenty-five  cents  each.  Address  Library 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


PPCPARPH«WC  assist  in  Preparing  »pe- 
I\d»3E</*IVV«n.  cja]  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Auxnoi'i 
RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK -BINDING 

EGGEUNG  BINDERY,  1 14-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  js>r  descriptive  Literature 
BILLIARD-TABLE 


BILLIARD-TABLE,  folding,  wanted  for 
mission  boys'  club,  cheap  for  cash.  Write, 
Box  42,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


LAWYER 

MARCUS  W.  ROBBINS,  Lawyer 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
20  Years'  General  Practice 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 

i   Schapirograph 

500,000  DeGraff  Signals,  all  colors 
80  Library  Bureau  Trays  for  6x4  cards 

Charity   Organization   Society 
105  East  22nd  Street  New  York 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  i  and  October  8,  i9zi.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


Please  mention    The   SURVEY  vihen  viriting   to   advertisers. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout    the    month. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC,  by  Austin  E. 
Griffiths,  Judge  Superior  Court,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  above  ad- 
dress. Same  is  also  reprint  from  Seattle  Union 
Record. 

THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS  op  SOUTHERN 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  Statements  to  President  Hard- 
ing by  the  Operators  Association  of  Williamson 
Field  and  Logan  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Statement  of  Harry  Olmsted  to  United  States 
Senate  Investigating  Committee.  Statement  of 
Operators  Association  of  Williamson  Field  to 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 
Copy  of  Bill  Borderland  Coal  Corporation  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.  Harry 
Olmsted,  Chairman,  Labor  Committee,  William- 
son Field,  W.  Va. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

COAL  WAR  IN  BRITAIN.  A  study  of  workings-class 
organization — by  Herbert  Tracey,  of  the  British 
Labor  Party — 25c.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

InfANTiLE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
an  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 

SURVEY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION IN.  AND  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
K.  HarpeHl  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AND  TH«  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 

How  TO  MEET  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts 
and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The 
SURVEY.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid. 

P*ACUS:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

CIic  Amrrirnit  .ijmtrnn!  of  Jv'iircinn.  shows  tkt 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hnmtitnl  Social  grrutrr;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
pubiisneo  under  tue  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cit? 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

fHrtitnl  Mitrjii'itr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pufc- 
lUhed  by  tfce  National  Committee  for  Mentai 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 

JJulilir  WeuMi  Kuracr  monthly;  dues  $3.00  aid 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  370  Seventh  A»e.,  New  York. 


Washington  Conference 


CHINA,  JAPAN 
and  the  U.  S.A. 


ROADS  to  PEACE 
a  Hand-took  to  the 
CONFERENCE    - 


At  all  news-stands  2}  c  each- 
OR  \3ot\\free  with  a  9-mos.  trial 
subscription  to 

Mail  this  notice  today  with  $  3 
toTHE  NEW  REPUBLIC, 
West  21st  Street, 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED.  Issued 
by  Vocational  School  Survey.  State  Board  of 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

GENESIS  AND  PURPOSE  OF  VOCATIONAL.  SCHOOL 
SURVEY,  BEGINNINGS  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 
IN  WISCONSIN,  HISTORY  op  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS  IN  WISCONSIN.  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE 
TRAINING  THROUGH  THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
FUNDAMENTALS  OK  THE  CURRICULUM  AND  OF  THE 
COURSE  OF  STUDY.  "DUAL"  CONTROL  IN  WIS- 
CONSIN. ADULT  EDUCATION.  Pamphlets  by 
Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick.  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 

CHINA.  JAPAN  AND  THE  U.  S.  A.  By  John  Dewey 
Republic  Publishing  Co.,  421  West  21  St.,  New 
York. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  New 
York. 

STUDIES  IN  CHILD  WELFARE.  Selective  Migration 
as  a  Factor  in  Child  Welfare  in  the  United 
States  with  Special  Reference  to  Iowa.  By 
Hornell  N.  Hart.  University  of  Iowa  Iowa 
City,  la. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  EX-SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  Study  of 
Children  who  have  been  students  in  Cincinnati 
Special  Schools.  By  Helen  T.  Woolley  and 
Hornell  Hart.  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation 
25  East  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Price,  50  cents. 

THE  POLICY  or  GUILD  SOCIALISM.  A  statement 
prepared  and  issued  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Guilds  League.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co., 
6  lavistock  Square,  London,  W.  C.  I. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  GUILD  IDEA.  The  Labor  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  6  Tavistock  Square,  London  W. 
C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

GUILDS  AND  THE  SALARY  EARNER.  By  T.  Henry 
Lloyd.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock 
Square.  London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MAINTENANCE. 
By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co., 
6  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.  C.  1.  Price, 
6d. 

CAPITALIST  SPECULATION  AND  WORKERS'  CONTROL 
IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  WORKERS'  CONTROL 
IN  ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILDING:  A  plan  for 
collective  contract.  WORKERS'  CONTROL  rot 
RAILWAYMEN.  WORKERS'  CONTROL  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE INDUSTRY:  A  plan  for  cooperative 
employes  and  shop  workers.  WORKERS'  CONTROL 
IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY.  Pamphlets  reprinted 
from  Chaos  and  Order  in  Industry.  By  G.  D. 
H.  Cole.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock 
Souare  London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d  each. 

LABOR  AND  THE  LAND.  An  agricultural  policy  By 
Henry  D.  Harben.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6 
Tavistock  Square,  London.  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND.  By  Mrs.  J  R. 
Green.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock 
Square  London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRY.  By  Margaret  I.  Cole. 
The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

INDIA  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT.  By  A  Fenner  Brock- 
way.  The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 

COMMUNISM.  By  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  The 
Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock  Square  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  I.  Price,  6d. 

BIG  NAVIES  AND  CHEAP  LABOR.  By  "Deucalion." 
The  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  6  Tavistock  Souare. 
London,  W.  C.  1.  Price,  6d. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wask- 
Ington,  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  Street. 
New  York  Advice  In  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of^ommerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  U., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  S3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  institution* 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor.  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary, 135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  »5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
Bound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues.  |2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  AT«., 

New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school  children-  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits- 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St..  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave  New 
York.  Organized  In  February.  191J,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  If  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 308  W.  »Sth  St.. 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare.  Education  and  Clrlc  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY—  Battle  Creek,  Mick.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec. 
I  ya»  ?  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritance! 

•eredltary  Inventory  and  eugenie  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


.-  ?F  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
M  J>y   30    Protestant   denominations.      Rev.    Cha,    ". 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  YorSl 
Commission    on    the    Church   and    Social    Service—  Rev     Worth    M 
wiSvSSXi  Secy':  £6T-  F'  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Am«* 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass'L;  Inez  M.  Cavert.  librarian. 


w        . 

;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dlsa 
°  " 


Avenue,  New  York  City.     Object—  Education  for  a  new  social  order. 

shfr  ^1300  °°.-6     nd   not  for  profit'     Annual 

,hip,  *3.00, 


and 


' 
Special  rates  for  students. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF    COL- 

?  •  v  7nE=?£i'E.~Mo?,rfieldr  storey'  Pre8-:  Jame»  Weldon  Johnson. 
y.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  tn« 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynching*.  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  «t 
branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V 
Johnson,  sec'y.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non  -sectarian. 


,,K  OF     THE     YOUNG     WOMEN'S     CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION—  600  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
atlon;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
unchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  Bible 
.study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL—  Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country 

National  Executive  Offices.  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education—  Rev.   James   H.    Ryan,    Exec    Sec'y 

Bureau  of  Education—  A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation—  William  J.   Cochran 

Department  of  Social  Action—  Directors.  John  A.  Ryan  and  Joh» 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity—  Director,    Justin    McGrath- 

Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men—  President,    Richmond    Dean- 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women—  President,  Mrs    Michael  Ga- 

vin: Exec.  See'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 


. 

Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE-Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.- 
lOa  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  Investigations! 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency  etc  A»- 
nual  membership,  »2,  J5,  »10,  J25,  and  ?100;  Includes  quarterly'  "Tk» 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.—  Chas.  T. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
ishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
^?,5ips  VJ  comm'"Hty,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits. 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Ap.-oclaU 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr  V  V  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Arenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy.  Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  survey*. 
state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.  Kelso. 
pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  servlc* 
agencies.  Each  year  It  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  In  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  foe 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
Held  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Object*:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slide*,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  Tork. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  In  Industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industriea;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publication* 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
3»o'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Derelops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
Btudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting;  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
uid  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Blla  Phillips  Crandall.  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  AT«..  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
tormatlon.  Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse."  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  $3.60  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.09 
p«r  year. 

NATIONAL   TUBERCULOSIS   ASSOCIATION— 37»   Seventh  AY«BU«. 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
»rganlzatlon,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Healtk 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life."  "American  Review 
*f  Tuberculosli"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  lervlce  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
111  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  eolorea 
•eople  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evaniton, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
department*  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  Sll  South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mien. 
JTor  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lerture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
*ie«,  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Kussell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
youth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
Couth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
jn  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

•URVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  Incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest.  pres.: 
Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Bverit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

'"'Ivies.   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Industry,  S.  Adele  Shaw 

behool  and  Community,   Joseph  K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,  Health,   Paul 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership;    Jiu. 
New  York  City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  BOOK 

A  book  is  a  commonplace  thing.  Most  people  are  too  busy 
to  read  books.  Most  of  those  who  find  time  for  reading  pre- 
fer books  that  give  them  undisturbed  enjoyment.  Few  people 
ever  knowingly  begin  a  book  that  is  likely  to  challenge  their 
prejudices  and  make  them  uncomfortable.  Hence,  books  serve 
mostly  to  soothe  and  dull  the  minds  of  their  readers.  Reviews 
help  in  this  by  giving  readers  advance  notice  of  books  to  be 
avoided  on  pain  of  being  stirred  into  thought.  A  single 
book  might  start  a  new  age  if  it  were  widely  read.  Such  a 
book  is  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson's  The  Mind  in 
the  Making. 

1  "Rationalizing"  it  that  mental  process  by  which  we  seek  to 
find  good  excuses  for  doing  what  we  want  to  do,  or  believing 
what  we  want  to  believe;  or  by  which  we  seek  to  justify 
having  done  some  purely  impulsive  thing.  Professor  Robinson 
says:  "The  astonishing  and  perturbing  suspicion  emerges  that 
perhaps  almost  all  that  has  passed  for  social  science,  political  eco- 
nomy, politics  and  ethics  may  be  brushed  aside  by  future  genera- 
tions as  mainly  rationalizing."  What  can  such  a  statement  mean? 
Can  it  mean  that  our  scientists  have  spent  their  lives  trying  to 
prove  what  they  would  like  to  believe?  Is  political  economy  made 
up  of  such  materials?  Is  politics?  Ethics?  What  does  this  imply 
as  to  the  future?  That  all  these  so-called  sciences  must  be  re- 
constructed? From  the  ground  up? 

2  Professor  Robinson  analyzes  the  current  philosophy  of  "the 
^  safe  and  sane"  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  especially  ai 
it  appears  in  our  American  folk-ways.  Does  any  other  nation 
compare  with  America  in  promise,  in  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
all?  Do  we  have  special  classes  in  America?  Have  all  individual! 
the  same  opportunity  to  get  ahead?  (If  everybody  gets  ahead  of 
everybody  else,  what  is  the  outcome?)  Do  we  have  freedom  of 
religious  belief,  freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech  and  of  the  press? 
Is  morality  higher  in  America  than  in  any  other  land?  (What  it 
morality?)  Is  education  more  highly  prized  here?  Are  our  schooli 
better  than  those  of  any  other  land?  Do  we  lead  the  world  in 
inventions?  In  honesty?  In  keeping  our  contracts?  Does  native 
capacity  have  a  fairer  chance  here  than  elsewhere?  Does  native 
capacity  always  bring  wealth  and  happiness?  And  the  evil  life 
poverty  and  sorrow?  Is  America  more  progressive  than  any  other 
land?  Are  all  other  countries  tied  to  stupid,  outworn  and  cumbrous 
methods  of  industry  and  living?  Are  there  no  evils  in  American 
life?  Are  any  of  them  really  serious?  Are  Americans  honest  in 
facing  conditions?  Are  we  blind?  Or  are  we  just  irresponsible, 
optimistic,  living  on  our  natural  capital  and  destined  to  a  severe 
awakening  some  day? 

References: 

James  H.  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Price,  $2.50;  postpaid,  $2.70. 

John  Dewey,  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  Price,  $1.60;  postpaid,  $1.80. 

Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Vested  Interests  and  the  Common  Man. 
B.  W.  Huebsch.  Price,  $1.00;  postpaid,  $1.15. 


L.   Benjamin. 
Ill  East  1»  Street, 


THE  books  mentioned  above  and  those  re- 
viewed and  advertised  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  may  be  had  by  return  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  Book  Department.   Do  your  Christ- 
mas shopping  with  your  fountain  pen. 
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"As  a  beacon  is  to  a  ship 
So    is    a   book    to    man ! " 
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"I   COULD  A  TALE   UNFOLD" 

SPEAKING  of  books,  a  lot  of  people  have  been  fingering 
their  Shakespeare  lately  to  discover,  if  may  be,  where 
Asta  Nielsen  and  her  Danish  company  have  got  the  stuff 
they  have  put  into  their  magnificent  film  production  of 
Hamlet.  They  say  that  they  have  turned  to  an  older  version 
of  the  story  than  the  English  playwright  wot  of.  No  such 
explanation  seemed  necessary  however,  to  the  seedy  individual 
who,  not  long  ago,  turned  up  in  a  New  York  publish- 
ing office  with  a  heavy  parcel,  which,  he  said,  contained  the 
manuscript  for  a  book.  When  it  was  opened,  the  title  page 
merely  said,  in  Yiddish  spelling:  "HAMLET,  Vermehrt  und 
Verbessert  (enlarged  and  improved)  von  Chatzkelvitch." 

PACKING  HOUSE  WORKERS 

THE  strike  of  packing  house  workers   is   a   protest   of 
organized  labor  against  the  open  shop  and  employe  re- 
presentation   plans.      The    history    of    negotiations    be- 
tween workers  and  employers  since  the  industry  was  organ- 
ied  illuminates  the  situation. 

Led  by  John  Fitzpatrick  and  William  Z.  Foster,  the  twelve 
international  unions  having  jurisdiction  over  workers  in  the 
packing  industry  carried  through  a  successful  organizing 
campaign  in  the  fall  of  1918.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
various  concerted  movements  in  the  poorly  organized  basic 
industries,  notably  the  shipping  and  railroad  industries  and 
later  the  steel  industry.  When  a  majority  of  the  workers 
were  organized  the  labor  leaders  demanded  recognition  but 
were  ignored  by  the  packers.  They  then  took  their  grievances 
to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson. 
These  cabinet  officers  prevailed  upon  the  employers  to  submit 
all  contentions  to  an  umpire.  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler  was 
selected,  and  "both  sides  signed  an  agreement  to  recognize-the 
jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  until  a  year  after  the  signing  of 
peace  in  Europe. 

Last  March,  however,  the  packers  arbitrarily  declared  a 
wage  reduction,  refusing  further  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Judge  Alschuler,  notwithstanding  that  the  agreement  did 
not  expire  until  September  15.  On  protest  of  the  unions 


and  after  conference  with  the  secretary  of  labor,  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  men  would  accept  an  eight-cent  hourly 
reduction,  on  condition  that  the  packers  promise  not  to  scrap 
the  arbitration  machinery.  In  June  the  packers  petitioned 
Judge  Alschuler  for  an  additional  wage  reduction.  They  were 
represented  by  a  corps  of  able  corporation  lawyers,  economists 
and  statisticians.  The  workers  were  represented  by  Cornelius 
Hayes,  president,  and  Dennis  Lane,  secretary,  of  the  Butcher 
Workmen,  with  the  technical  assistance  of  The  Labor  Bureau, 
Inc.  Judge  Alschuler  ruled  that  previous  wage  reductions 
represented  "practically  19  per  cent  reduction  from  the  top 
of  the  wages,"  and  that  a  further  reduction  was  not  justified 
by  the  data  presented  on  behalf  of  the  packers. 

Following  this  decision  the  Armour  company  announced 
that  it  would  introduce  "industrial  democracy"  in  its  plants 
via  the  American  employe  representation  plan.  The  other 
large  firms  with  the  exception  of  the  Morris  company  followed 
a  similar  course.  Sensing  in  this  action  a  serious  situation, 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America  called  a  conference  of  local  representatives  in 
Omaha  for  August  15.  At  this  gathering  the  international 
officials  were  instructed  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  arbitration 
agreement.  Although  the  packers  granted  them  a  courteous 
hearing,  they  failed  to  respond  to  the  proposal.  A  strike  vote 
was  taken  which  resulted  in  a  90  per  cent  favorable  return. 
(No  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  number  voting.) 
With  this  mandate  in  their  pocket,  the  Butcher  Workmen 
called  a  meeting  of  international  officials  of  other  unions 
having  members  who  are  employed  in  the  stock  yards  and 
packing  plants.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  concluded 
that  abstract  opposition  to  "company  unions"  was  not  a 
sufficiently  tangible  issue  to  grip  the  imagination  of  the  rank 
and  file.  It  was  decided  to  withhold  action  until  a  wage 
reduction  was  announced,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  arouse 
the  rank  and  file  to  resist  the  action  taken  by  the  packers. 
Not  long  thereafter  Armour  announced  a  meeting  of  its 
employe  representatives  in  Chicago  to  discuss  wage  adjust- 
ments. At  these  sessions  the  officers  and  statisticians  of  the 
firm  explained  the  condition  of  the  company,  whereupon  the 
conference  voted  to  accept  the  following  wage  reductions: 
workers  receiving  45  cents  an  hour  or  less  to  be  reduced  7/^ 
cents ;  those  receiving  45  cents  to  50  cents,  to  have  a  5-cent 
reduction ;  and  a  3-cent  reduction  for  those  making  over  50 
cents. 

Similar  meetings  were  called  by  the  other  packing  firms, 
and  the  representatives  voted  like  reductions.  Morris,  not 
having  an  employe  representation  plan,  merely  announced  a 
wage  reduction  of  equal  amount.  On  the  basis  of  these  reduc- 
tions, over  65  per  cent  of  the  packing  house  workers  will  be 
receiving  a  weekly  wage  of  $18.  When  these  reductions  were 
announced  another  conference  of  representatives  of  all  unions 
affected  was  convened.  Representatives  were  then  dispatched 
to  the  different  packing  centers  to  sense  the  reaction  of  the 
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members.  They  reported  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  workers  that  they  would  rather  fight  the  move  of  the 
packers  and  lose  if  need  be,  than  submit  without  a  protest. 

THE  UNION  IN  THE  WINGS 

THE  strike  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  union  men 
which  broke  out  in  thirteen  of  the  twenty  mines  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  in  November  will 
be  watched  with  particular  interest  as  demonstrating  whether 
a  concern  may  be  able  to  deal  effectively  in  wage  bargaining 
with  its  own  employes  as  distinct  from  the  national  group  of 
workers  in  the  industry.  The  strike  has  resulted  from  a  30  per 
cent  wage  reduction  entered  into,  according  to  the  state  Indus- 
trial Commission,  which  on  November  5  made  an  award  up- 
holding the  cut,  by  agreement  of  the  company  with  the 
employs  under  the  Rockefeller  industrial  representation  plan. 
Under  the  agreement,  to  have  become  effective  September 
first  last,  the  wages  of  mule  drivers,  track  layers  and  other 
men  in  basis  occupations  were  to  have  been  reduced  from 
$7.75  to  $5.25  a  day;  while  those  of  coal  diggers  who  average, 
according  to  the  company's  statement,  $8  to  $10  a  day,  were 
to  have  been  reduced  by  2O  to  25  per  cent.  To  quote : 

The  commission  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  daily 
wage  rates  heretofore  paid  and  now  being  paid  by  the  coal 
operators  of  this  state  [Colorado]  to  its  employes  are  far  in 
excess  of  any  wage  rates  paid  to  employes  in  any  other  craft 
requiring  like  skill.  .  .  .  The  commission  is  further  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  the  wages  of  the  coal  mine  employes  were  reduced 
a  reasonable  amount,  and  if  the  corresponding  reduction  justi- 
fied thereby  was  made  in  the  price  of  coal  by  the  coal  mine 
operators,  such  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  would  stimulate 
not  only  the  coal  mining  industry  but  the  other  industries,  and 
would  tend  materially  toward  placing  employment  and  indus- 
tries upon  a  more  nearly  normal  basis. 

Since  the  steel  strike  of  1919  affected  the  company,  the 
present  labor  disturbance  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  first  in  the 
organization  since  the  Rockefeller  plan  went  into  effect  follow- 
ing the  Colorado  labor  troubles  of  1914;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
first  to  have  followed  directly  negotiations  between  company 
and  men  under  the  representation  plan.  The  market  change  in 
spirit  between  employer  and  employe  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
in  the  statement  of  the  company  that  it  "will  not  import  one 
strike  breaker,"  and  further:  "If  any  need  arises  for  protec- 
tion of  our  property  we  will  look  to  the  state  to  provide  it. 
We  will  not  employ  one  additional  watchman,  and  we  refuse 
to  admit  there  will  be  any  need  for  mine  guards." 

Steel  workers  of  the  company  accepted  a  decrease  of  15  per 
cent  in  January  and  a  further  decrease  of  like  amount  in 
August.  In  explanation  of  the  present  reduction  of  the 
miners'  wages,  the  company  states  that  consumers  are  un- 
willing to  purchase  coal  at  the  high  prices  prevailing,  and  that 
this  is  a  major  reason  for  unemployment  at  the  mines. 

THE   IRISH   SETTLEMENT 

AS  this  issue  goes  to  press,  neither  Parliament  nor  the 
Bail  Eireann  has  had  time  to  ratify  the  tentative  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Sinn  Fein  delegates  and  the 
British  Cabinet.  However,  both  sides  have  had  such  close 
contact  with  their  constituents  that  a  final  solution  of  the  age- 
old  problem  seems  now  within  near  reach.  The  principal 
terms  of  the  proposed  compact  are:  Recognition  of  Ireland  as 
an  independent  Free  State  within  the  confines  of  the  British 
Empire  without  any  allegiance  to  the  crown  pledged  in  defi- 
nite terms  of  loyalty  to  the  king ;  inclusion  of  Ulster  in  the 
Irish  Free  State,  with  option  of  withdrawal  within  one  month 
which  would  bring  back  to  it  its  present  status — the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  Ulster  provinces  to  be  determined  by  a 
special  commission;  freedom  of  Ireland  to  control  its  finances 
and  customs  tariff;  some  measure  of  control  of  the  Irish  ports 
by  the  British  navy;  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  British  mili- 
tary forces  from  Ireland,  as  the  new  state  develops  its  own 
military  police.  This  political  settlement,  if  ratified,  opens  up 
the  possibilities  of  Irish  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
outlined  by  Irishmen  in  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  December. 


A   LEAGUE   OF    BRAINS 

THE  international  organization  of  manual  labor  is  not 
to  absorb  entirely  the  interest  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  the  "workers."  Already  the  officers  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  have  made  it  clear  by  the  calling 
of  the  second"  and  third  conferences  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  scope  of  their  interests  interpreted  narrowly  as 
concerned  only  with  industrial  labor.  In  addition  to  marine 
workers  and  workers  on  the  land,  a  new  group  is  now  clamor- 
ing for  recognition  as  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  league 
in  its  effort  to  organize  on  international  lines,  though  not 
prepared  to  accept  for  that  purpose  the  paternity  of  the  labor 
office.  The  "white  collar"  workers  of  the  different  coun- 
tries always  have  been  the  last  to  see  the  need  for  vocational 
organization  and  the  stepchildren  of  social  legislation.  They 
are  usually  badly  paid  in  consideration  of  the  services  they 
render  and  often  obliged  to  accept  working  conditions  such 
as  no  self-respecting  carpenter  or  printer  would  tolerate. 
Henri  Weindel,  general  secretary  of  the  French  Federation 
of  Intellectual  Workers,  told  a  conference  not  long  ago: 

A  journalist  in  Paris  earns  Frs.  500  a  month  while  the  fore- 
man blockmaker  earns  1,500,  and  the  make-up  man  Frs.  1,000. 
A  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  begins  with  Frs.  2,000  while 
the  janitor  gets  Frs.  3,800.  At  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  depart- 
ment heads  get  Frs.  4,000  and  the  caretakers  Frs.  5,200.  A 
skilled  worker  in  an  automobile  factory  earns  Frs.  14,400  a 
year,  without  counting  pay  for  overtime;  the  average  salary 
of  the  elementary  school  teacher  is  Frs.  5,500  and  that  of  the 
teacher  at  a  secondary  school  Frs.  9,200  to  Frs.  14,400.  And 
most  of  the  liberal  professions  entail  long  years  of  preparation. 

A  report  on  the  possibility  of  organizing  an  international 
bureau  of  mental  or,  as  it  is  official  named,  intellectual  labor, 
will  be  submitted  on  the  basis  of  considerations  such  as 
these  to  the  1923  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
subject  came  before  the  Assembly  first  in  December,  1920, 
as  a  result  of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Senator  Henri 
La  Fontaine  and  Professor  Paul  Otlet  and  others  associated 
with  those  two  well  known  Belgian  internationalists.  A 
motion,  signed  by  Negulesco,  Rumania;  Poullet,  Belgium, 
and  Ferraris,  Italy,  was  carried,  which  approved  the  moral 
and  material  support  given  by  the  league  "to  institutions 
whose  object  is  the  development  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  intellectual  sphere"  and  instructed  the  Council  of  the 
league  "to  submit  to  the  Assembly  at  its  next  session  a  cir- 
cumstantial report  as  to  the  educative  influence  which  such 
efforts  are  destined  to  exercise  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
universal  harmony  and  cooperation,  and  as  to  the  advisability 
of  coordinating  these  efforts  in  a  technical  organization  at- 
tached to  the  League  of  Nations."  In  reading  the  Council's 
report  resulting  from  this  instruction  at  the  second  Assembly 
last  September,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  representative  for 
South  Africa,  said : 

International  action  for  the  coordination  of  intellectual  work 
will  fall,  I  think,  under  three  heads:  international  action  for 
the  protection  of  the  intellectual  worker;  international  action 
for  the  practical  advance  of  knowledge;  a  more  remote  but 
fully  as  important  subject,  international  action  with  a  view  to 
the  spread  of  the  international  spirit  and  the  consciousness  of 
human  brotherhood. 

As  to  the  first  point,  action  for  the  protection  of  the  intellectual 
worker,  that  is  clearly  necessary.  Since  the  war,  especially, 
there  has  been  a  phenomenon  occuring  in  many  societies  which 
is  fraught  with  very  considerable  danger.  The  manual  workers 
are,  to  some  extent,  very  fortunately  able,  by  means  of  their 
political  power,  to  secure  their  own  salvation,  but  the  intellectual 
worker  has  often,  in  many  cases  which  will  occur  to  you,  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  penury  and  distress.  Now,  in 
every  country  there  are  societies  for  protecting  the  intellectual 
worker.  .  .  .  The  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
we  can  do  anything  to  internationalize  the  action  of  these 
societies. 

Professor  Murray  next  dwelt  on  the  value  of  an  interna- 
tional interchange  of  ideas  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
In  regard  to  the  third  of  his  points  he  said: 
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THE    PATH    OP    HUMANITY 


Frescos  from  the  International  Museum  in  the  Palais  Cinquan'enaire,  Brussels.    Chained  to  the  burden  of  the  Past,  man  aspires 
to  the  Future.     In  the  Present  the  chaos  of  a  vmrld  reforming  itself  makes  his  path  difficult  and  hazardous 


Thirdly,  there  is  the  spread  of  the  international  spirit.  Here 
we  come  at  once  upon  that  monument  of  international  industry 
which  we  owe  to  M.  La  Fontaine  and  M.  Otlet  the  Centre  Inter- 
nationale, established  at  Brussels.  This  will  be  a  record  of 
international  activities;  a  clearinghouse  for  such  activities  and 
a  storehouse  of  international  information. 

Senator  La  Fontaine,  in  his  speech  before  the  Assembly, 
asked  that  the  privileges  given  by  the  league  to  manual  labor 
be  extended  to  intellectual  workers.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  functions  of  an  international  organization  of  intellectual 
work,  established  as  part  of  the  general  organization  of  the 
league,  would  be  to  counsel  the  league  on  all  questions  re- 
lating to  intellectual  work,  including  science,  art,  letters, 
moral,  technical  and  general  sociological  subjects;  to  organize 
the  rapid  and  effective  exchange  and  handling  of  this  infor- 
mation between  all  countries;  to  further  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual interests;  to  make  !  possible  international  con- 
ferences of  intellectual  workers  and  to  further  their  co- 
operation. 

PIONEERS  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

THE  "monument  of  international  industry,"  as  Gilbert 
Murray  calls  it,  housed  for  many  years  in  such  modest 
quarters  as  sympathetic  individuals  and,  later,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  could  spare,  now  inhabits  one  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  in  Brussels,  the  Palais  Cinquante- 
naire,  a  vast  structure  of  steel  and  glass,  with  stone  front, 
on  one  of  the  highest  sites  of  the  city.  Here,  almost  entirely, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  La  Fontaine  and  Professor 
Otlet,  has  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  years  the  interna- 
tional center  which  is  now  seeking  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  most  important 
center  for  intellectual  office  that  has  so  far  come  into  existence. 
Starting  with  an  international  office  of  bibliography,  "those 
two  indefatigable  Belgians"  went  on  to  establish  a  universal 
index  of  bibliography,  the  International  Archives  at  Brus- 
sels, "which  now  constitute  a  genuine  encyclopedia  of  con- 
temporary international  activities,"  and  the  International 
Library,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  over  sixty  libraries 
belonging  to  various  international  institutions  established  at 
Brussels.  In  1910  the  first  World  Congress  of  International 
Associations  met,  and  the  International  Museum  was  estab- 
lished, where  graphic  and  statistical  tables  are  exhibited  show- 
ing the  character,  resources  and  principal  activities  of  most 
countries.  In  the  same  year  was  founded  the  Union  of  In- 
ternational Associations,  a  federation  open  to  all  organiza- 


tions, private  and  public,  which  are  not  commercial  but  have 
an  intellectual  or  moral  object  or  work  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. In  1914,  230  such  international  organizations  belonged 
to  the  union.  It  is  this  union,  more  particularly,  which 
Messrs.  La  Fontaine  and  Otlet  wish  to  see  placed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  established 
an  international  "university"  at  Brussels  as  a  center  for  higher 
international  education;  its  first  session — more  in  the  nature 
of  an  institute  than  a  real  university  course — was  held  in 
September,  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred, 
and  a  second  one  was  held  last  summer.  Private  funds, 
such  as  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
have  been  responsible  in  the  main  for  the  support  of  this 
movement,  and  the  Belgian  government  has  given  not  only 
money  but  the  use  of  the  Palais  Cinquantenaire,  which  lends 
itself  to  the  accommodation  of  the  various  international  bu- 
reaus and  meetings,  and  of  the  international  museum — though 
it  must  be  said  that  the  last  named  is  as  yet  hardly  worthy 
of  the  magnificent  opportunity  of  display  accorded  to  it. 

JUSTICE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

IN  his  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Montana,  at  Great  Falls,  last  week,  C.  G.  Manning,  of 
Lewistown.-the  president  of  the  association,  presented  the 
following  plea  for  the  study  of  social  problems  in  the  schools 
and  the  development  of  a  broader  sense  of  "social  justice": 

Only  in  the  school  can  the  student  secure  an  impartial  view- 
point of  our  social  and  industrial  problems.  Once  launched  in 
an  occupation  his  views  are  forever  warped  by  the  interests 
of  his  vocation.  Ruthless  hostility,  inability  to  see  justice,  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  lives  to  maintain  even  unjust  power  re- 
sult. To  insist  that  teachers  should  refrain  from  teaching  social 
justice,  or  in  other  words  the  "golden  rule,"  and  refrain  from 
exposing  its  violators  is  a  travesty  upon  common  sense.  The 
schools  are  more  responsible  than  any  other  single  agency 
for  the  selfish  non-community  serving  and  unpatriotic  law-break- 
ing individuals  that  we  have  with  us,  and  that  dominate  at 
present  all  classes  of  society.  We  need  to  realize  clearly  that 
the  school  not  only  trains  for  life,  but  is  life  itself — life  intensi- 
fied— a  place  where  life  is  assimilated  at  a  more  rapid  rate  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  reactions  that  should  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  best  moral  and  spiritual  influences  in  society,  politics  and 
industry.  We  cannot  dodge  our  responsibility  if  we  would. 

Mr.  Manning's  address  was  not  favorably  received  by  the 
newspapers.  The  Great  Falls  Tribune  said  editorially: 

If  we  are  going  to  teach  social  justice  ...  we  must  first 
find  out  what  it  is  ...  if  we  only  knew  the  millenium  would 
be  at  hand  ...  it  would  seem  best  to  avoid  such  controversial 
subjects. 
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A  TURN  IN  THE  TIDE 

IN   the  welter  of   reactionary  judicial   decisions  noted  in 
the  periodicals  during  the  war  and  post  war  period,  there 
have  been  reported  few  even  isolated  cases  of  an  opposite 
tendency,    to    prick    up    public    hope.      The    two    following 
instances  of  reversal  by  higher  courts  of  narrow  legal  inter- 
pretations rndered  by  inferior  courts  show,  perhaps,  a  turn 
in  the  tide  of  war-bred  fears  which  for  the  last  five  years 
have  narrowed  judicial  vision. 

A  publicity  leaflet  issued  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  gives  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Alfred  Talley  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  state  of  New  York  in  the  acquittal  of  a  small  group  of 
Negroes  charged  with  having  violated  a  city  ordinance  by 
distributing  circulars  before  the  doors  of  a  moving  picture 
house,  where  a  film  exalting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  being 
produced.  The  paper  which  the  Negroes  distributed  was 
entitled  Stop  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Propaganda  in  America. 

In  the  Magistrates  Court  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
the  defendants,  two  men  and  three  women,  were  condemned 
for  having  violated  a  city  ordinance  which  orders  that  no 
person  shall  throw,  cast  or  distribute  any  handbill  or  circular 
in  any  street  or  public  place.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Talley 
when  the  case  was  brought  before  him  on  appeal  was  in  part 
as  follows: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  court,  the  defendants  were  well  within 
their  rights  in  distributing  the  circulars  in  question.  .  .  .  The 
ordinance  was  never  intended  to  prevent  the  lawful  distribution 
of  any  other  thing  than  commercial  and  business  advertising 
matter.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  and  un-American  thing  to 
sustain  an  interpretation  of  a  city  ordinance  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  free  distribution  by  a  body  of  citizens  of  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  their  views  against  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
movement  subversive  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  .  .  .The  circular 
in  question  was  a  protest  against  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
movement  which  encourages  discrimination  against  certain 
classes  of  citizens  because  of  race,  color  or  religious  beliefs,  and 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  sound  basis  for  that  belief,  they 
were  within  their  rights  in  making  public  their  protest  against 
such  a  movement,  and  to  make  known  their  protest  they  used 
possibly  the  only  means  available  by  the  distribution  of  circulars 
and  pamphlets  to  the  public. 

The  second  case  involves  a  charge  of  tarring  and  feathering 
and  mob  violence  brought  by  John  Meints  against  a  group 
of  people  of  Luverne,  Minnesota.  Meints  alleged  that  he 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  then  forcibly  deported  by  a 
mob  of  about  seventy-five  men  and  women  from  his  residence 
in  Minnesota  to  South  Dakota.  In  the  trial  court  the  plaintiff 
lost,  the  defense  maintaining  that  Meints  had  failed  to  buy 
liberty  bonds  to  the  amount  which  they  thought  he  should 
buy,  that  he  failed  to  contribute  in  war  drives,  and  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Judges  Garland,  Lewis,  and  Cotteral  presiding.  The  court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  assaulted  and  abused,  and  that 
this  was  done  by  those  who  took  part  in  execution  of  their 
common  purpose  to  drive  him  from  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

HEALTH  OUT  OF  AUSTRIA 


"/T-^HE  miracle  man,"  "the  great  healer,"  "he  sheds  not 
',  a  drop  of  blood"  —  are  the  kind  of  things  whispered 
with  many  a  foreign  accent  through  the  crowds 
massed  before  the  hospitals  where  for  the  past  three  weeks 
Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,  the  orthopedic  surgeon  of  Vienna,  has  been 
operating  and  advising.  The  doctor  himself  neither  dresses, 
looks  nor  talks  the  part  of  magician  but  rather  suggests  the 
old-fashioned  family  physician  who  held  down  your  tongue 
with  a  spoon  and  asked  you  to  say  "Ah."  Nevertheless,  the 
publicity  given  his  visit  has  had  exactly  the  same  result  which, 
for  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the  visits  of  reputed  American 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  had  in  the  towns  of  France, 


Serbia  and  the  Near  East.  He  never  claimed  that  all  his 
operations  were  bloodless,  but  since  many  of  them  are,  the 
added  reputation  of  miraculous  healer  has  fastened  a  some- 
what uncomfortable  halo  around  his  head  and  made  his  exits 
and  entrances  through  the  scrambling  multitudes  heroic  ad- 
ventures. 

The  methods  of  Dr.  Lorenz  have  been  a  good  deal 
criticized ;  and  when  doctors  disagree  a  surgical  needle  be- 
comes a  blunt  tool  by  comparison  with  the  finesse  of  their 
mutual  compliments.  He  sees  too  many  patients,  say  some  of 
the  critics.  He  tells  them  only  whether  they  should  seek 
treatment  or  not,  reply  his  friends;  he  does  not  prescribe  for 
all  of  them.  He  is  meddlesome,  remark  others;  and  his 
friends  reply:  He  is  helping  you  get  hold  of  new  cases  that 
have  never  been  under  proper  care  before.  That,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  outstanding  social  significance  of  Dr.  Lorenz's 
visit.  There  are  in  New  York  three  orthopedic  hospitals 
where  free  clinics  are  held  for  exactly  the  type  of  cases  the 
Vienna  surgeon  treats — that  is,  mainly,  dislocations  of  the 
hip — and  more  than  twenty  general  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
where  there  are  either  free  clinics  for  such  cases  or  where 
treatment  may  be  obtained  for  a  moderate  fee.  But  the  point 
is  that,  although  attracted  by  the  foreign  doctor's  fame,  many 
patients  have  gone  to  him  who  were  already  under  medical 
care,  that  fame  has  also  drawn  out  of  stuffy  tenements  and 
semi-genteel  apartment  houses  hundreds  of  people  who  either 
had  given  up  hope  or  thought  they  could  afford  to  disregard 
their  ailments  in  the  scramble  for  existence.  The  clinics  and 
hospitals  admit  that  the  public  does  not  adequately  support 
their  work  to  provide  the  treatment  required  by  all  these. 
So,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy  over  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Lorenz,  at  least  it  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
needs  of  these  institutions  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  crippled  and  their  families  the  fact  that  they  can  obtain 
help  if  they  will  only  get  up  sufficient  courage  to  seek  it. 

THE  HOSPITALS  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXTENSION  of  hospital  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  of  moderate  means  was  one  of  the  necessities 
brought  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  New  York  last  week  at  which  the  findings  of  a  year's 
study  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city  were  presented  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Lewinski  Corwin,  executive  secretary  of  the  academy, 
and  by  members  of  its  public  health  committee.  This  study 
was  financed  by  a  gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

"How  many  sick  people  are  there  in  New'  York  all  the 
time?"  was  one  of  the  nuts  which  the  study  sought  to  crack. 
Since,  however,  there  are  no  complete  morbidity  statistics,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  this  accurately.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Corwin  estimates  that  2  per  cent  of  the  residents  are 
ill  enough  to  need  hospital  care;  or,  on  the  basis  of  a  six 
million  population,  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  beds  are  needed.  There  are  only  some  thirty-two 
thousand  J>eds,  or  approximately  one  for  every  two  hundred 
of  the  population.  Even  these  beds  are  not  all  used.  One 
of  the  problems  is  to  devise  means  of  getting  them  used. 
Evidently  a  large  part  of  the  public,  when  In  need  of  hos- 
pital care  but  unable  to  afford  the  fees  of  private  hospitals, 
prefers  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  go  to  the  public  hospi- 
tals. Those  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  for  in- 
stance, utilize  only  50  per  cent  of  their  beds,  while  Bellevue 
and  its  allied  hospitals  use  88  per  cent.  In  commenting  upon 
the  poor  showing  made  by  the  former  group,  Dr.  Corwin 
stated  that  their  insufficient  staffing  with  graduate  nurses 
was  partly  responsible. 

Hospitals,  he  declared,  are  among  the  most  uncooperative 
of  institutions.  Although  over  twenty  million  dollars  an- 
nually are  spent  in  New  York  for  hospital  supplies,  only 
fifty-eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  are  bought  jointly;  this 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Hospital  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Supplies  is  available  for  such  purchases.  Although  launched 
originally  for  New  York  institutions,  this  bureau  now  has 
a  membership  of  thirty-six  hospitals  outside  the  city,  in  ad- 
dition to  twenty-one  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  charges  made  in  the  report  is  that  the  nurses' 
training  schools  are  not  attracting  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  In  view  of  the  serious  shortage  of  nurses — a  con- 
dition which  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  country — this  situation 
is  ominous.  Furthermore,  only  36  per  cent  of  the  nurses  in 
the  hospitals  of  New  York  are  graduate  nurses,  the  remainder 
either  pupil  nurses  or,  in  7  per  cent  of  the  cases,  nurses  who 
have  never  applied  for  or  could  not  pass  the  necessary  ex- 
amination. The  study  likewise  points  out  that  larger  num- 
bers of  doctors  should  be  admitted  to  hospital  practice.  Dr. 
Corwin  himself  would  like  to  see  the  opportunity  for  such 
training  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  doctor. 

One  other  question  discussed  in  the  report  is  the  one 
of  occupational  therapy  as  a  curative  factor.  In  spite 
of  the  amazing  success  with  which  it  was  used  during  the 
war — through  the.  introduction  of  training  in  toy  making, 
rug  weaving,  basketry,  clay  modeling  and,  in  the  case  of  pa- 
tients in  the  convalescent  stage,  carpentry  and  other  heavier 
work — occupational  therapy,  it  was  discovered,  practically 
does  not  exist  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

Probably  the  most  important  suggestion  made  in  the  re- 
port is  the  need  for  a  central  bureau  for  the  continual  study 
of  the  hospitals.  Several  years  ago,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  similar  study  was  made  of  the 
dispensaries  of  New  York.  It  had  always  proved  difficult 
to  get  funds  for  dispensaries  because  the  public  believes  that 
their  chief  function  is  to  "dispense"  drugs,  although  such 
had  ceased  to  be  the  case  over  a  generation  ago.  The  result 
of  this  study  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commit- 
tee on  dispensary  developments  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund, 
with  Michael  M.  Davis  as  executive  secretary. 


LAWMAKERS 

rT* HE  House  having  under  discussion  "a  bill  (H.  R.  7883)   to 
provide  for  the  examination  .of  persons  brought  before  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the  discussion  at 
one  point  took  the  following  turn: 

Columbia"  the  discussion  at  one  point  took  the  f,olloiuing  turn: 
MR.  KING:  I  see  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  psychologist  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  Would  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Underhill),  as  a  matter  oif  information,  answer 
one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to  that?  Who  determines 
who  the  psychologist  shall  be,  and  what  training  does  the 
psycholgist  have  to  have? 

MR.  UNDERHILL:  A  psychologist  is,  in  other  words,  a  social 
worker.  Such  a  worker  can  go  into  the  home;  will  advise  in 
any  case,  whether  it  be  that  of  disease  or  mental  trouble  or 
even  financial  trouble. 

MR.   KING:    Psychology  is  the  study  of  the  soul,  is  it  not? 
MR.    UNDERBILL:     Let   us   not  get   into  these   technicalities. 
MR.  KING:     I  want  some  information  on  this  bill.     Who  says 
that   a   certain   man   is   qualified   to  be   appointed    at  $2,000   a 
year   as    an    examiner   of  the   soul — a   teacher   of   psychology? 
MR,  LAYTON:    Or  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  who  does 
not   know    anything   about   it? 

MR.  KING:  I  am  serious  about  the  matter.  Who  says  one 
man  is  more  of  a  psychologist  than  another?  I  thought  the 
last  election  did  away  with  psychology  and  witchcraft,  but 
it  seems  not.  Will  the  gentleman  answer  what  he  means  by 
"psychologist"  in  this  bill? 

MR.  UNDERBILL:  The  gentleman  might  be  willing,  but  is  ut- 
terly unable  to  go  into  definition  and  technicalities  which  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  inject  into  the  discussion.  That  is  not 
necessary.  What  we  want,  as  Secretary  Hughes  said  the  other 
day,  is  action.  I,  as  a  layman,  am  rather  confused  by  the 
attacks  of  all  these  legal  lights  in  the  House,  but  I  am  fighting 
a  condition  that  exists,  and  not  a  theory,  and  I  am  not  raising 
any  technical  questions.  I  am  standing  simply  and  absolutely 
upon  the  statement  of  Judge  Sellers  that  this  bill  is  what  she 
wants,  and  I  am  fighting  for  her  and  fighting  for  the  children 
of  the  land. 

Congressional  Record,  November  14,  page  8569. 


Scrap  and  Pay  Envelopes 

<t  ~W~  N  actual  numbers,"  said  Samuel  Gompers,  one  of  the 
3  advisers  to  the  American  delegation  at  the  arms  con- 
/  ference,  "more  men  will  be  employed  after  the  Hughes 
"  Program  goes  into  effect — lif  it  is  adopted  by  the  na- 
tions— than  are  employed  at  the  present  time." 

"The  work  of  scrapping  the  ships,"  according  to  one  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  "will  absorb  the 
labor  now  employed  on  naval  construction  .work  at  the  ship- 
yards until  it  is  taken  care  of  by  the  speeding  up  of  industry 
which  will  inevitably  follow  the  lifting  of  taxes  resultant  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Hughes  Program." 

"This  is  not  a  serious  proposition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laborer,"  said  E.  C.  Davison,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  "Nobody  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  Shipyard  equipment  can  readily  be  di- 
verted to  peacetime  uses." 

"The  benefits  from  such  a  policy  [the  Hughes  Program] 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  direct  loss  in  business," 
the  Iron  Age  quotes  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  as  saying.  "Taxes  would  be  re- 
duced and  more  money  would  thereby  become  available  for 
commercial  steel.  Trade  throughout  the  world  would  feel  a 
beneficial  stimulus." 

These  are  expressions  of  opinion  from  Washington  and  steel 
centers,  from  desks  where  the  immediate  question  of  the  job 
is  not  confronting  the  speakers. 

Out  in  the  shipyards,  or  rather  in  the  communities  where 
the  shipbuilders — riveters,  fitters,  carpenters,  laborers — live 
and  have  families  dependent  upon  them,  there  is  a  different 
tone  in  the  comment.-  The  workers  there  might  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  Both  think  of  the  ten-year  naval  holiday  in 
terms  of  jobs — and  only  in  terms  of  jobs.  The  man  who 
might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first  group  thinks  if  the  pro- 
gram goes  through  he  will  lose  his  job.  He  throws  up  his 
hands  in  horror.  But  he  makes  little  comment.  The  man 
typical  of  the  other  group  favors  the  Hughes  Program,  and  in 
a  steady,  thoughtful  voice — lacking  in  enthusiasm  to  be  sure — 
informs  you  that  after  all  the  change  to  a  peace  program  may 
mean  a  stabilization  of  work  in  the  yards.  His  philosophy 
seems  to  be  tm^t,  as  most  of  the  yard  workers  are  out  of  work, 
or  on  part  time,  or  fearful  that  they  will  be  laid  off  any  day 
at  all  events,  it  might  as  well  be  with  a  hope  that  some  un- 
known factor  in  the  situation  may  work  for  less  uncertainty 
in  the  future.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  union  man  who  takes  the 
latter  view. 

In  other  words,  in  visits  to  three  of  the  yards  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  against  the  proposal  now  under  consider- 
ation at  Washington,  no  organized  expression  of  disapproval 
and  no  bitterness — such  as  frequently  hangs  over  a  mill 
town  when  the  stacks  are  cold  or  there  is  threat  of  a  shut- 
down. Even  those  who  cursed  their  luck  or  expressed  their 
desperation  in  localities  with  least  hope  industrially,  showed 
a  spirit  of  courage. 

Shipyard  workers  have  been  put  to  it  for  some  months  to 
plan  a  budget  that  would  coincide  with  the  family  income. 
Although  in  comparison  with  the  pre-war  figures  the  num- 
ber now  employed  shows  over-employment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  thousands  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  during  the 
past  year,  and  more  especially  since  the  cut  in  the  naval  ap- 
.propriation  in  effect  last  July,  when  the  $90,000,000  appro- 
priation was  cut  to  $50,000,000,  which  brought  construction 
work  practically  to  a  standstill.  In  Norfolk  (government), 
where  the  North  Carolina  is  the  only  ship  on  the  ways,  not 
more  than  $80  a  day  is  being  spent  on  her  and  that  only  to 
get  her  covered  up  and  in  shape  to  prevent  deterioration.  In 
Newport  News  (private),  work  on  the  Iowa,  West  Vir- 
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ginia,  Constellation,  Ranger  and  Langley  has  been  cut  in 
two.  With  the  merchant  marine  overbuilt  for  present  needs 
— as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  1,241  vessels  out  of  a  total 
of  2,079  belonging  to  the  Shipping  Board  are  now  tied  up — 
there  are,  moreover,  no  commercial  ships  on  the  ways.  And  so 
while  the  government  yards  are  running  approximately  but  55 
per  cent,  the  private  yards  in  some  cases  have  shut  down  en- 
tirely. 

The  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  presented 
the  best  available  figures  on  the  situation  when  its  Committee 
on  Shipping,  of  which  T.  V.  O'Connor  is  chairman,  reported 
in  October  on  40  steel-shipbuilding  companies  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Gulf  as  follows  (These  figures  are  for  shipyard 

workmen  and  do  not  include  office  forces)  : 

» 

January   i,   1919    176,705 

January  i,  1920  135,500 

January  i,  1921   94,47* 

July  i,  1921    49,763 

What  kind  of  men  are  these  workers  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources?  In  the  southern  yards  anywhere  from 
25  to  45  per  cent  of  them  are  Negroes.  The  whites  come 
chiefly  from  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany  and 
Scandinavia — in  most  part  from  the  countries  that  have  main- 
tained big  navies  and  big  shipyards,  rather  than  from  the 
southeastern  European  countries.  They  are,  indeed,  "Ameri- 
cans" as  distinguished  from  "foreigners." 

Although  many  of  them  have  drifted  in  from  other  indus- 
trial districts,  thousands,  especially  in  the  South,  came  from 
the  farms,  attracted  by  the  high  pay  during  the  war.  In 
many  cases  they  did  not  burn  their  bridges  behind  them  and 
have  now  returned  to  their  homes.  Other  thousands  are 
living  on  part-time  work,  and  yet  other  thousands  on  their 
savings  and  the  few  Liberty  Bonds  they  have  left,  or  the 
women  of  the  families  are  taking  up  the  responsibility.  Now 
they  are  facing  the  naval  holiday.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

If  the  Hughes  Program  goes  into  effect  the  United  States 
government  in  the  last  analysis  will  cease  to  spend  $90,000,000 
a  year,  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  government's  pres- 
ent naval  program  moving.  This  includes  guns  but  no  am- 
munition. Of  this  amount,  from  the  Navy  Department 
standpoint,  roughly  50  per  cent  goes  into  wages  in  shipyards 
and  50  per  cent  into  materials  and  contracts  sublet.  From 
the  standpoint  of  actual  wages,  however,  practically  all  of 
the  $90,000,000,  except  the  relatively  small  cost  of  the  crude 
raw  material  back  at  the  mine,  goes  into  real  wages  at  some 
point  if  not  at  the  yards. 

This  payroll,  however,  is  almost  infinitesimal  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, for  example — the  industry  from  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  material  for  naval  purposes  is  supplied.  The  sub- 
ordinate character  of,  steel  requirement  for  naval  use  in  the 
United  States  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  as  but  0.36  of  i  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
output  of  steel  over  the  period  of  the  last  34  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  electrical  equipment  requirement — although  in- 
creasiitg  all  the  time — is  still  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  output  of  the  country  than  that  of  steel. 

Moreover,  since  the  July  naval  appropriation  cut,  but  700 
to  800  of  the  33,000  men  in  the  Construction  and  Repair  Di- 
vision of  the  Navy  Department  are  at  present  on  construc- 
tion work,  and  only  this  small  number  would  therefore  be 
affected  by  the  Hughes  Program.  This  gives  good  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  scrapping  program — whatever  it  may 
turn  out  to  bz — will  take  care  of  as  many  men  as  would  be 
affected  in  both  private  and  government  yards.  It  may, 
indeed,  give  employment  to  more,  depending  on  the  time 
element  involved  and  the  character  of  the  "scrapping." 

"Scrapping,"  when  applied  to  battleships,  may  mean  many 
things.  It  will  probably  be  left  to  the  Navy  Department  to 
decide  what  it  will  mean  in  this  case.  It  might  mean  the 
use  of  the  ships  as  targets,  in  which  case  the  guns,  lighter 


machinery  and  furniture  would  probably  be  removed  and 
the  hulls  eventually  sunk.  This  would  reemploy  little  labor. 
It  might  mean  the  dismantling  of  the  ships,  followed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  decks  and  hulls  and  the  sorting  of  metals 
for  the  junk  man,  or  sinking  them. 

To  what  extent  the  machinery  would  be  removed  intact  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  engineers,  problematical,  for  though 
this  could  be  done  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  from  a 
practical  standpoint  machinery  designed  for  a  battleship  is 
not  well  adapted  to  commercial  purposes.  The  power  equip- 
ment, for  illustration,  is  designed  for  speed  and  not  for 
economy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hulls,  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  cargo  carriers  because  they  are  too  heavy. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  sinking  the  hulls  unless  the  scrap 
has  some  value  in  the  yards.  The  non-ferrous  metals  can 
be  recovered  to  greater  advantage  than  the  armor  plate, 
which  is  tough  and  hard  to  break  up  and,  because  of  these 
qualities,  has  not  much  value  as  scrap.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  the  market  value  of  the  scrap 
at  the  time. 

While  the  number  of  men  might  be  the  same  as  or  even 
greater  than  the  number  now  employed,  the  trade  groups 
would  probably  be  somewhat  different.  Scrapping  can  for 
the  most  part  be  done  by  common  labor  under  supervision. 
The  removal  of  the  machinery  is  not  so  delicate  an  operation 
as  the  assembling  of  it.  It  does  not  involve  the  shop  opera- 
tions necessary  in  the  first  instance.  The  breaking  up  of 
metal — a  process  carried  out  by  cutting  or  burning  with 
acetylene  or  electric  torches  or  by  breaking  with  heavy  tools 
— can  be  done  almost  entirely  by  common  labor. 

Whether  the  government  would  carry  on  the  scrapping 
operations  in  government  yards,  thus  reemploying  its  own 
workers,  or  whether  it  would  sublet  the  contracts  or  even 
sell  the  ships  outright  to  private  yards,  is  another  question 
involved.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  most  equitable  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  divide  the  work  among  government 
and  private  yards  in  the  same  proportion  as  construction 
work  is  now  divided  between  them.  S.  A.  S. 

In  Northern  France 

Paris,   October   8. 

WHILE   I   am  writing  this  note,  the  strike  in  the 
cotton-weaving   plants    at    Roubaix-Tourcoing,    af- 
fecting 50,000  workmen,  is  entering  its  eighth  week. 
The   circumstances  surrounding   the   strike   are   so 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  upon  the  whole  economic 
situation  in  France  and  in  the  world,  that  they  deserve  some 
consideration. 

At  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  as  in  almost  every  industrial  cen- 
ter, a  joint  committee  has  been  established  to  inquire  perma- 
nently into  the  fluctuations  of  the  cost  of  living;  no  agree- 
ment could  be  arrived  at,  however,  the  employers  pointing 
to  a  lowering  of  the  prices  on  some  commodities  (such  as 
food,  shoes,  clothing),  the  workmen  maintaining  that  other 
necessary  expenses  (such  as  rents  and  taxes)  went  on  increas- 
ing. No  settlement  having  been  reached  as  to  this  question, 
the  employers'  association  decided  of  their  own  accord,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  to  lower  the  wages  by  twenty  centimes 
(four  cents)  an  hour,  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  cheaper  rate 
of  living  (according  to  their  calculations)  ;  second,  the  com- 
pelling necessity  of  reducing  the  production  cost  in  order  to 
face  competition,  not  only  from  Germany  (with  her  depre- 
ciated exchange)  but  from  other  French  industrial  centers 
(where  living  was  not  so  high  as  in  the  devasted  regions). 
The  employers  announced  that  but  for  the  lowering  of  the 
wage-rate,  they  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up  shop  altogether. 
They  had  been  cutting  off  the  working  hours  to  the  point 
of  employing  the  Working  force  only  three  days  out  of  six, 
on  account  of  trade  depression.  Now  they  foresaw  the  mo- 
ment when  they  could  not  even  keep  their  machines  going 
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on  that  reduced  scale.  The  workmen  would  not  admit  of 
any  reduction  in  the  wages,  and  left  work. 

French  Northerners  are  rather  placid  and  the  strike  first 
assumed  a  rather  pacific  aspect.  But  the  Confederation  Gene- 
rale  du  Travail  leaders  soon  arrived  from  Paris  with  the 
regular  staff  of  public  speakers,  established  their  headquarters 
in  the  city  and  began  to  carry  out  the  strategy  which  had 
already  been  put  into  action  for  the  attempt  at  a  general 
strike  in  May,  1920  (which  failed).  They  meant  to  make 
the  textile  strike  a  test  case.  Wages  ought  not  to  come  down, 
under  any  pretext.  The  workmen,  before  the  war,  were 
underpaid.  Now  the  average  wage-rate  was  about  three 
times  what  it  used  to  be — although  representing  not  much 
more  purchasing  power  than  the  1914  wages.  When  the 
cost  of  living  began  to  fall  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  would  provide  only  a  little  much  needed  com- 
fort, and  yet  remain  below  the  mark.  No  reduction  there- 
fore ought  to  be  accepted,  at  any  price.  The  whole  welfare 
of  the  working  class  was  at  stake.  The  northern  weavers 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  all  the  industrial  proletariat.  Their 
defeat  would  have  nation-wide  repercussions;  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  They  would  not  discuss  the  economic  situation 
of  the  industry.  The  employers  had  taken  no  steps  to  give  an 
account  of  their  situation  to  the  workmen,  with  actual  proofs. 
The  time  was  past  when  the  rate  of  wages  could  be  decided 
upon  by  the  employers  alone,  authoritatively,  and  the  work- 
men be  treated  as  mere  serfs,  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
bo\v  their  heads  and  submit.  The  situation  was  made  worse 
by  the  breaking  off  which  had  occurred  lately  in  the  C.  G. 
T.  The  radicals,  calling  themselves  communists,  had  noisily 
seceded  from  the  older  federation — mere  socialists — and  now 
there  was  rivalry  between  the  two  parties  of  agitators  as  to 
which  would  carry  the  victory  for  the  general  laboring  in- 
terests. 

Under  such  conditions  the  strike  could  not  remain  orderly. 
The  general  strike  was  declared,  and  prevailed  for  two  or 
three  days.  Acts  of  intimidation  were  committed  many  times, 
and  some  acts  of  violence  and  destruction  of  property  oc- 
casionally. 

The  employers  remained  firm.  They  published  a  com- 
parative table  of  wages  showing  that  they  paid  their  men 
higher  prices  than  were  paid  anywhere  else  in  similar  in- 
dustries in  France.  They  provided  figures  demonstrating  that 
the  high  cost  of  production  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage 
that  would  ruin  their  industry  if  not  remedied.  They  finally 
put  forward  the  economic  argument  that  trade  depression 
and  unemployment  proceeded  from  the  set  purpose  of  cus- 
tomers not  to  buy  so  long  as  prices  were  so  high.  The  ex- 
ample of  America,  where  workmen  had  complied  with  a  small 
curtailment  of  the  high  wages  of  wartime,  was  pointed  out. 
The  employers'  association  sent  delegates  to  the  conferences 
called  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  then  the  prefect,  then  the 
secretary  of  labor,  then  the  prime  minister  Jiimself.  But  they 
always  intrenched  themselves  behind  the  array  of  figures  and 
economic  facts,  brought  forward  from  the  very  beginning. 

After  eight  weeks,  the  strike  of  sympathy  in  other  indus- 
tries is  over.  The  communist  and  socialist  leaders  have  gone 
back  to  Paris  "to  exert  a  pressure  on  the  government."  Al- 
ready one  factory — more  easily  protected  by  the  police,  be- 
cause it  lies  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city — has  reopened  its  gates, 
with  the  reduced  wages.  Trades  at  large  is  getting  a  little 
brisker.  The  workmen  cannot  long  resist  the  temptation 
of  a  full  week's  employment  with  the  slight  reduction  of  four 
cents  an  hour.  The  end  is  in  sight.  CHARLES  CESTRE. 

[This  interpretation  of  the  most  important  strike  in  France 
In  the  last  two  years  is  of  interest,  even  if  somewhat  belated, 
because  it  illustrates  the  new  temper  that  has  entered  the 
labor  movement  of  that  country.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
writer  foresaw,  the  strike  has  gradually  fizzled  out,  and  the 
communists  and  regular  syndicalists  ,are  violently  accusing 
each  other  of  lack  of  faith  that  led  to  defeat. — EDITOR.] 


Bread  and  Guns 

III.    The  Far  Eastern  Factor 

Washington,  December  3. 

IN   our  concern  over   insistence   by  the   Japanese  on    an 
unduly  large  naval  ratio,  their  attachment  to  the  newly 
launched   Mutsu,   and  their  intransigent  tactics  in  com- 
mittee and   in  open  conference,  we  should  examine  the 
factors  which  lie  back  of  the  situation.     Any  solution  which 
obtains  Japanese  naval  disarmament  at  the  expense  of  Chinese 
interests  is  bought  at  a  fatal  price.     The  great  issue  in  the 
Far  East  is  whether  China  shall  develop  a  new  civilization, 
based  on  her  own  ancient  culture,  which  is  not  a  mere  imi- 
tation of  occidental  development  but  a  new  and  characteristic 
contribution  to  the  worth-while  world. 

You  would  hardly  say,  after  a  trip  through  an  American 
city  slum,  a  factory  town,  a  mining  development  or  a  railroad 
junction,  that  the  civilization  which  produced  fliat  hodge- 
podge of  ugliness,  poverty  and  misery  was  a  prize  greatly 
to  be  sought  after.  Yet  it  is  those  same  factory  towns  and 
crowded  cities  which  are  the  progressive,  stirring  force  of 
Western  civilization.  In  Japan,  they  are  not  the  stirring 
force  but  the  actual  economic  life.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
country  and  her  people  in  it  have  thrown  their  lot  into  the 
Western  basket  and  are  tripping  the  pace  with  all  the  in- 
tensity which  cheapness  of  life  and  low  living  standards  can 
supply.  With  a  rapidly  growing  population  which — con- 
trary to  the  old  idea  of  inevitable  "expansion"  to  colonies- 
refuses  to  leave  the  Nipponese  archipelago,  her  alternative  is 
either  to  continue  the  commercial  race  or  to  cease  reproduc- 
ing. The  former  demands  markets  wherein  she  may  pur- 
chase raw  materials  and  sell  finished  products;  her  people 
will  live  upon  their  labor  in  the  Japanese  factories  and  from 
the  products  of  the  far-flung  Japanese  shipping  lines.  It  has 
been  an  accepted  theory  that  military  or  naval  dominance 
alone  secured  such  opportunity;  hence  the  insistence  on  the 
Mutsu  and  the  enlarged  naval  ratio. 

Across  the  Yellow  Sea  an  entirely  different  psychology  pre- 
vails. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Chinese  are 
not  anxious  for  Western  civilization.  They  do  not  enjoy 
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it  in  the  first  place;  it  does  not  satisfy  either  their  morality 
or  their  habits  of  thought.  Occidental  insistence  on  its  own 
achievements  of  the  last  two  centuries  as  having  created  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  seems  to  them  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence. The  policy  which  sought  to  introduce  it  into  China 
was  unwelcome;  that  which  forced  it  upon  her  was  destruc- 
tive. 

At  the  Washington  conference,  therefore,  China's  tremen- 
dously strong  position  has  been  that  her  people  proposed  to 
work  out  their  own  civilization  without  interference,  and  that 
without  hindrance  they  could  do  so.  The  point  was  early 
made  that  her  delegation,  headed  by  Wellington  Koo  with 
his  American  education,  was  more  American-European  than 
Chinese.  "We  should  understand  it  better  if  there  was  an 
old  Chinaman  with  a  long  mustache,"  a  member  of  the  Sec- 
retariat said  to  me  irreverently ;  to  which  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  add  that  it  is  not  clear  whom  the  delegation  repre- 
sent, or  whether  they  can  bind  their  government  and  their 
people.  The  Chinamen  have  smiled  and  have  contented 
themselves  with  pointing  out  that  the  weakness  of  their  gov- 
ernment was  their  own  strength:  no  decision  they  make  will 
bind  the  country  unless  it  is  substantially  the  decision  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  if  the  government  is  bound  to  some  in- 
famous decision,  it  may  prove  a  de'athblow.  An  evil  com- 
mercial dicker,  for  instance,  would  be  met  by  boycotts  in  the 
provinces.  The  Japanese  merchants  in  Shantung  know  to 
their  cost  that  while  treaties  might  give  them  trade  domination, 
only  Chinese  consumers  could  give  them  the  trade  itself,  and 
where  American  goods  are  bought  at  double  the  Japanese 
price  in  preference  to  the  boycotted  product  from  Nippon, 
the  transaction  satisfies  no  Japanese  ambition  to  speed  up 
factories  or  expand  trade. 

Already  the  transmission  of  news  back  to  China  has  begun 
to  have  effect.  When  the  Chinese  delegation  rather  weakly 
agreed  to  arbitrate  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  Shantung, 
abandoning  their  contention  that  the  province  had  been  stolen 
and  that  nothing  was  open  to  discussion,  the  Chinese  students 
on  the  streets  called  them  traitors  and  hissed  them  as  they 
came  down  Connecticut  Avenue.  This  news  is  already  in 
China,  and  it  needs  but  little  imagination  to  suggest  the 
probable  reception  of  any  untoward  arrangement  reached  as 
a  result  of  the  negotiation. 

Against  that  must  be  set  the  apparent  misery  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  interior.  We  have  just  got  through  a  campaign  raised 
to  send  wheat  to  China,  although  in  the  southern  provinces 
there  was  food  and  to  spare,  immobilized  for  lack  of  railways 
and  roads.  The  standard  of  living  is  of  the  lowest,  and  the 
military  chieftains  rob  at  pleasure.  The  industrialism  of 
the  West  at  I?ast  provides  some  sort  of  living  for  its  "hands" ; 
the  inefficiency  of  the  East  lets  them  die.  The  Japanese  say 
accordingly  that  their  military  exploits  with  consequent  order, 
and  their  commercial  penetration  with  its  industrialism  tend 
to  raise  and  not  to  lower  living  conditions.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  that  view.  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  when 
he  insisted  the  other  day  that  Japan's  policy  would  ultimately 
be  the  salvation  of  China,  was,  I  think,  not  making  a  cynical 
gesture.  H»  really  thinks  that  a  China,  industrially  pene- 
trated, will  be  a  safer  and  better  China.  But  young  China 
has  a  different  dream,  a  vision  of  an  entirely  new  economic 
relationship  based  on  the  industry  and  cooperation  of  the 
little  men  in  the  provinces,  with  a  philosophy  dominating  its 
operations  and  a  thoughtfulness  dictating  its  decision  which 
in  time — a  long  time  as  we  reckon  such  things,  but  only  a 
short  time  in  their  cycle — will  found  a  new  and  finer  civili- 
zation. And  they  cite  the  strength  of  local  government,  the 
continuous  growth  of  provincial  d"velopment  and  the  in- 
creasing fertility  of  local  institutions  as  evidence  that  there  is 
a  new  state  wh'ch  must  be  nurtured.  W"  of  the  West  are 
thinking  politically  in  terms  of  governments  and  kings.  They 
are  thinking  of  a  normal  economic  base  upon  which  may  be 
erected  the  intellectual  and  moral  structure  of  society  which 
to  them  is  the  ultimate  value  of  civilization. 


This  hope  is  threatened  by  the  proposal  that  the  Western 
Powers  must  be  allowed,  economically,  to  infiltrate,  in  order 
to  educate  China  in  Western  ways  and  incidentally  to  provide 
raw  materials  and  market  outlets  for  themselves.  There  is  a 
party  in  China  which  insists  that  the  foreigners  can  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  let  them  come  in,  they  say,  and  disappear  as  did  the 
Manchu  conquerors.  There  is  a  story  that  the  Chinese 
sovereign  who  yielded  his  throne  to  the  Manchus  was  taxed 
by  his  followers  with  having  lost  a  great  possession.  "It  will 
be  a  very  short  time,"  he  is  said  to  have  answered ;  "a  mere  • 
matter  of  four  centuries  or  so,  when  the  Manchus  will  have 
disappeared."  The  thought  underlying  that  answer  was  brought 
out  in  the  debate  on  foreign  post  offices  in  committee  last  week. 
Some  one  suggested  that  the  post  offices  were  really  beneficial 
to  China.  It  was  replied  that  a  large  part  of  the  opiate  drugs, 
consumption  of  which  is  a  growing  Chinese  vice,  was  carried 
in  Japanese  mails  when  Chinese  posts  would  refuse  trans- 
mission. And  later,  with  some  bitterness,  one  of  the  Chinese 
attaches  made  the  point  that  foreign  commercial  domination 
had  usually  meant  a  debauching  of  the  province.  There  is  no 
answer  to  that  contention.  If  it  be  true  that  the  westernizing 
process  brings  along  with  it  instead  of  education,  a  demoral- 
ization of  the  individuals,  then  the  whole  argument  of  absorp- 
tion falls  down.  "We  do  not  mind  the  open  door,"  said  one 
of  the  delegates,  "but  it  is  our  door." 

That  is  the  conflict  behind  the  whole  strange  tangle  about 
mathematical  ratios  and  relative  naval  strength.  A  ten-ten-six 
ratio  with  a  ten-year  holiday  will  leave  Japan  with  no  par- 
ticular expansive  power,  or  at  least  with  no  strength  adequate 
to  enable  her  to  expand  through  trade  domination  if  any  of 
the  Powers  seriously  oppose.  If  they  were  to  permit  the 
expansion  as  the  price  of  disarmament  they  would  merely 
connive  at  the  evil  they  are  endeavoring  to  prevent.  Battle- 
ships are  costly  luxuries;  but  far  more  costly  are  the  results 
of  a  battleship  policy.  To  assent  to  a  policy  of  expansion 
through  inroads  upon  China's  sovereignty,  and  by  that  means 
get  Japan's  signature  to  an  agreement  for  the  scrapping  of  the 
battleships,  would  be  a  paradox. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  view  finds  support  in 
Japan  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  elements  in  the  situation 
that  all  Japanese  are  considered  as  necessarily  propagandists 
for  their  government ;  but  in  that  country  there  are  divisions 
of  opinion  the  same  as  or  similar  to  those  we  experience  here. 
The  Tokyo  journalists  attached  to  the  Japanese  delegation 
are  said  to  have  contemplated  a  round-robin  to  the  delegation 
approving  the  Hughes  Program  almost  at  the  outset ;  but  the 
affair  came  to  Kato's  ears,  and  he  called  the  group  together, 
made  them  abandon  Jie  project,  and  instructed  them  to  keep 
on  safer  ground.  Yet  the  sentiment  was  there.  Again,  taxa- 
tion in  Japan  reaches  unbelievable  figures:  A  man  with  an 
income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  would  pay  nearly  60 
per  cent  in  taxes.  A  semi-revolutionary  labor  movement  is 
growing,  and  its  strength  has  increased  in  the  recent  economic 
upheavals  of  the  island  empire.  A  Japanese  financier  startled 
us  the  other  day  by  pointing  out  that  the  Twenty-one  De- 
mands were  not  only  not  approved  by  the  Japanese  public 
but  had  evoked  strong  criticism.  The  language  barrier,  more 
impenetrable  than  that  between  ourselves  and  Europe,  makes 
contact  with  this  liberal  tendency  in  Japan  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult ;  one  of  the  tasks  for  those  who  d-sire  peace  is  to  make 
the  connection  and  keep  it  open.  ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


CONFERENCE  CALENDAR 
Nov.  28:    The  Japanese  Opposition  Party  submits 
to   Harding   a   plan  for   dismantling  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Pacific. 

Dec.  1:    The  British  Prime  Minister  announces  his 
intention  to  come  to  America. 

The  deadlock  in  committee  on  the  Japanese 
acceptance  of  the  5-5-3  naval  ratio  continues. 
Dec.  5:    Committee  conferences,  during  session  ad- 
journment to  December  7. 


What  England  Reads 


By  Harold  J.  Laski 


T 


years  ago  the  autumn  lists  of  English  pub- 
lishers betokened  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  new 
world  that  was  to  be  born.  Any  book  that  even 
hinted  at  reconstruction  was  sure  of  a  ready  sale ; 
and  to  such  novelties  as  guild  socialism  an  eager  lip-service 
of  welcome  was  offered  which  must  have  seemed  amazing  to 
its  sponsors.  Today,  the  atmosphere  is  different.  What  the 
publisher  demands  is  the  note  of  warning  against  undue  haste 
in  re-building.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  experiment.  The 
world  has  lasted  long  enough  upon  its  old  foundations  to 
make  the  search  for  new  a  dangerous  pastime.  Slowly,  but 
with  a  grim  sureness,  the  advocates  of  the  social  status  quo 
are  begnining  to  reassert  themselves,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  spirit  of  1919  will' be  born  again  for  the  next  decade. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  interesting  books 
at  hand.  If  one  would  be  certain,  for  instance,  that  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  Gilbert  Murray's  Ess.ays  and  Addresses 
(Allen  and  Unwin)  were  at  all  widespread,  one  could  be 
certain  of  a  different  outlook;  but  even  in  American  uni- 
versities that  passionate  and  reverent  curiosity  is  rare  enough 
to  make  its  expression  in  men  like  John  Dewey  and  Morris 
Cohen  (most  learned  of  American  philosophers)  a  cherished 
thing.  In  economics  proper,  there  are  several  volumes  of 
importance.  R.  H.  Brand's  War  and  National  Finance 
•(Arnold)  is  probably  as  good  an  expression  as  could  be  given 
to  the  old  defense  of  capitalism;  it  is  much  the  same  book, 
one  imagines,  as  Mr.  Lament  would  produce  in  apologia. 
Its  defect  is  its  almost  total  inability  to  understand  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  worker.  For  Mr.  Brand  management  is  still  a 
thing  apart  from  the  man  at  the  machine,  and  he  does  not 
grasp  the  potentialities  of  their  cooperation.  A  very  different 
book  is  M.  Trotzky's  Defense  of  Terrorism  (Labor  Publish- 
ing Company)  which  ought  to  be  widely  read.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  Kautsky-Lenin  controversy  on  political 
method.  It  is  astonishingly  brilliant,  and,  I  think,  as  wrong- 
headed  as  it  is  able.  But  no  one  can  hope  to  understand  the 
Bolshevik  faith  who  has  not  this  challenge  at  his  elbow ;  it  is, 
in  its  way,  the  most  brilliant  thing  since  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  I  should  suggest  these  two  volumes  as  by  all 
odds  the  most  outstanding  of  their  kind. 

Some  less  notable  books  ought  to  be  briefly  mentioned. 
C.  T.  Carr's  Delegated  Legislation  (Cambridge)  is  the  best 
introduction  I  know  to  a  system  of  lawmaking  without  which 
representative  government  would  be  even  more  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  detail  than  it  is.  Professor  Pigou's  Political  Econo- 
my of  War  (Macmillan),  like  all  that  comes  from  his  pen, 
has  the  outstanding  merit  of  stating  with  abundant  clarity 
the  general  theses  of  the  school,  best  known  in  America 
through  the  work  of  Mr.  Keynes.  J.  A.  Salter's  Allied 
Shipping  Control  (Oxford),  a  monograph  we  owe  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  is  a  very  notable  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  in  which  he  was  the  chief  agent  and 
to  which,  in  very  large  measure,  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
allies  may  be  attributed.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  Human  Factor 
in  Business  (Longmans)  is  a  good  example  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  benevolent  employer  of  high  moral  integrity; 
it  understands  the  whole  human  problem- — except  the  humani- 
ty. It  is  better,  I  think,  than  most  American  employers'  ac- 
counts of  their  workers'  needs;  'but  it  is  a  purely  external 
view  of  the  workers'  psychology.  Here,  perhaps,  I  may  warn 
the  reader  against  a  type  of  thought  of  which  Hilderic 
Cousen's  New  Policy  for  Labor  (Palmer)  or  Arthur 
Kitson's  Unemployment  (Palmer)  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples. Both  of  them  are  disciples  in  the  school  of  Major 
Douglas,  who  sees  in  the  democratization  of  credit  the  one 
path  of  safety.  I  do  not  know  any  one,  outside  the  New  Age, 


who  takes  the  scheme  as  a  whole  with  seriousness.  Their 
attitude  to  the  currency  is  as  simple  and  unashamed  as  that 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  But  they  write  as  the  leaders  of  great  bat- 
talions ;  and  the  American  reader  ought  to  know  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  not  considering  their  proposals. 
Far  more  interesting  is  Prices  and  Wages  by  P.  and  A.  Wallis 
(King)  which,  while  defending  a  thesis  which  goes,  I  think, 
a  little  beyond  its  evidence,  has  much  material  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  social  science. 

Readers  of  the  SURVEY  will,  one  hopes,  give  special  at- 
tention to  three  books  on  the  English  prison  system.  The 
first,  by  Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise  (Macmillan),  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  summary  of  the  experience  of  our  chief  prison 
administrator;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  the  great  work  of  Doctor  Young,  who,  in  his  brief  but  bril- 
liant career,  placed  the  science  of  criminology  upon  a  new 
foundation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  written  the  second, 
which  is  really  an  instalment  of  their  History  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment in  England  (Longmans).  It  deals  with  English 
prisons  from  1689  to  1835  and  will  serve  as  no  other  book 
I  know  to  make  the  student  understand  the  importance  of  the 
third  book,  mainly  the  work  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Labor  Party.  This  volume,  which  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Stephen  Hobhouse  in  prison,  will,  I  think, 
be  generally  accepted  as  the  most  inspiring  study  of  prisons 
since  the  work  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry.  It 
would  be  invaluable  if  it  were  widely  read  in  America  where, 
as  Winthrop  D.  Lane  has  shown  in  these  pages,  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement. 

All  the  books  I  have  so  far  noted  directly  bear  upon  social 
questions.  I  should  like  to  add  the  names  of  some  which, 
though  a  little  remote  from  immediate  problems,  are  still  of 
great  interest.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  Soul  and  Body  of  an 
Army  (Arnold)  is  not  merely  a  textbook  of  military  organi- 
zation. It  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of  the  technique  of  ad- 
ministration I  know;  and  it  is"  unnecessary  to  agree  with  its 
conclusions  to  know  that  Sir  Ian  writes  as  one  would  have 
the  authors  of  the  different  volumes  published  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  Research  write.  He,  moreover,  pays 
the  first  considered  homage  on  record  to  Lord  Haldane's 
great  services;  and  the  student  who  understands  how  Lord 
Haldane  built  up  the  British  army  from  1906  to  1912  un- 
derstands the  art  of  administration. 

Christ  and  Caesar  by  N.  Micklem  (Student  Christian 
Movement)  is  a  very  inspiriting  study  of  the  social  functions 
of  the  church,  which  ought  to  be  read  alongside  Mr.  Taw- 
ney's  Acquisitive  Society  (Harcourt  and  Brace).  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Micklem's  ideals  are  too  bold  for  the  modern  churches; 
but  he  and  Mr.  Tawney  are  obviously  right  in  their  insistence 
that  only  a  courageous  social  policy  can  restore  the  confidence 
of  humble  men  and  women  in  the  mission  of  Christianity. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  these  books  alongside  William  Ste- 
wart's life  of  Keir  Hardie  (Cassell).  Mr.  Stewart  pitches 
his  key  a  little  too  high ;  Hardie  was  by  no  means  a  Jaures. 
But  if  one  wants  to  understand  the  qualities  which  make  for 
great  moral  success  in  the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Stewart's 
book  will  explain.  And  it  is  instructive  to  note  how,  in  a  greai 
moral  crusade,  not  one  of  the  churches  gave  Keir  Hardie  a 
helping  hand.  Nor  is  it  less  illuminating  to  place  this  volume 
alongside  the  first  part  of  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil's  Life  ot 
her  father,  the  Marquese  of  Salisbury  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton).  Here  is  the  great  noble,  born  to  high  place,  and  with 
an  hereditary  gift  for  political  life.  Yet  of  fifty  years  in 
politics,  of  two  periods  of  premiership,  there  remains  of  solid 
political  constructiveness — precisely  nothing.  Lord  Salisbury's 
life  is  a  series  of  great  incidents  and  fascinating  personalia. 
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Few  great  men,  as  the  world  commonly  understands  great- 
ness, cross  the  pages  of  Keir  Hardie's  -biography.  But  the 
great  principles,  the  real  vision,  the  solid  construction — these 
no  man  may  miss.  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  last  of  the  patri- 
cians; and  Keir  Hardie  was  the  first  plebeian  to  make  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  House.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of 
the  sixties  is  unconnected  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Keir 
Hardie,  with  infinitely  smaller  mental  endowment,  has  a 
far  greater  accomplishment  to  his  account. 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol's  India  Old  and  New  (Macmillan) 
is  a  book  that  Americans  will  do  well  to  study  with  care. 
Sir  Valentine  belongs  to  the  old  school ;  but  at  least  he  has 
caught  in  India  the  vision  of  great  things  impending,  even  if 
he  is  cautious  in  welcoming  them.  And  to  this  extent  at  least 
he  is  right,  that  the  picture  so  easily  drawn  of  an  India  im- 
mediately capable  of  complete  self-government  is,  to  any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  its  complexity,  a  travesty  of  the  facts. 
Sir  Valentine  admits,  as  most  English  observers  must  admit, 
the  nobility  of  Mahatma  Ghandi ;  but  he  argues,  as  I  think, 
wisely,  that  a  political  system  cannot  be  built  on  the  nobility 
of  a  single  leader. 

From  India  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  a  less  distant 
voyage  than  it  seems.  I  imagine  that  few  American  journal- 


ists could  read  W.  H.  Mills'  history  of  that  great  institution 
(Chatto  and  Windus)  without  a  sense  of  shame.  Here  is  a  pa- 
per that  has  never  scrupled  to  tell  the  truth,  has  never  shrunk 
from  support  of  lost  causes,  has  never  sacrificed  one  iota  of 
its  dignified  quality  to  popular  demand.  Mr.  Mills  reveals 
as  much  of  its  secret  as  one  can  hope  to  know.  The  answer 
is  the  high  integrity  of  a  man  determined,  as  C.  P.  Scott  has 
always  been  determined,  never  to  do  what  his  instructed  con- 
science could  not  justify;  and  never  to  employ  any  one  who 
was  careless  of  his  standards.  One  would  like  to  know  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  Ochs  in  reading  Mr.  Mills' 
book. 

I  conclude  where  I  began.  There  are  no  books  in  these 
autumn  lists  which  point  to  an  immediately  creative  future. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  high  exhilaration  one  felt  when 
month  by  month  Mr.  Cole  announced  that  the  problems  of 
the  universe  were  solved.  We  are  back  at  that  more  pedes- 
trian stage  where,  as  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  books,  the 
Fabian  technique  of  slow  permeation  is  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  advance.  Probably  it  is  a  more  helpful  atmosphere. 
We  can  at  least  advance  soberly,  knowing  that  our  own  ef- 
fort is  the  basis  of  progress.  And  the  very  difficulty  of  that 
effort  is  an  invitation  to  its  making. 


Books  That  Go  to  Sea 

By  Marius  Hansome 


are,  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  about  255,922  sailors,  more  than  half  of 
whom  have  no  citizenship  under  the  American  flag. 
The  figures  were  gathered  during  the  year  1919 
by  the  shipping  board  commissioners.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  97,160  native-born  Americans  and  24,676  naturalized 
citizens,  leaving  134,086  foreigners.  In  accordance  with  the 
La  Follette  Seaman's  Act,  75  per  cent  of  the  crews  must  be 
able  to  understand  English;  therefore,  75  per  cent  of  255,922, 
or  191,940,  must  know  enough  of  English  to  follow  orders 
intelligently. 

What  is  America  doing  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest 
in  citizenship  among  the  denizens  of  the  sea?  What  is  being 
done  toward  the  elimination  of  the  residential  qualification 
in  voting  for  members  of  Congress  and  the  presidency?  The 
American  Library  Association  is  doing  some  good  by  sending 
books  aboard  ships  that  request  them,  and  these  are  welcomed 
by  the  sailors.  Aside  from  this  very  little,  it  seems,  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  suitable  reading  for  these  men. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  tour  as  an  A.  B.  (able-ibodied 
seaman)  on  the  Apus,  a  ten-thousand-ton  freighter,  from 
Seattle  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Newport,  Wales,  in  order 
to  gather  first-hand  data  toward  a  study  of  the  sailors' 
struggle  to  advancement. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  has  said  that  twenty  minutes  per  day 
devoted  to  serious  reading  would  give  a  man  the  substance 
of  a  liberal  education.  Sailors  have  many  times  twenty 
minutes  of  leisure.  With  the  three-shift  system,  a  sailor 
works  eight  hours  in  twenty-four.  Only  the  wheelmen  turn 
to  on  Sundays.  The  day  gang  stays  below.  When  the  city 
man's  daily  work  is  over,  he  takes  his  family  and  friends  to  a 
movie,  or  motoring,  or  perhaps  to  a  lecture  or  a  recital.  Where 
can  Jack  the  Tar  go?  To  the  fo'c'sle  and  crawl  into  his 
bunk — this  is  about  his  only  refuge.  Do  you  wonder  why 
the  organized  sailors  desire  to  have  the  fo'c'sle  as  inviting  as 
possible?  But  this  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  make;  rather 
that  the  sailor's  psychology  has  ascended  to  a  higher  plane  of 
interest. 

Passing  through  the  trades,  we  bunked  on  the  poop  deck 
under  a  canvas,  spread  in  defiance  of  the  red-hot  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun.  One  evening  as  the  sun  disappeared,  out 
where  the  sky  and  ocean  embrace,  the  topic  of  conversation 


fell  upon  the  kind  of  books  which  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation had  sent  aboard  in  two  boxes  at  San  Pedro  where 
the  Apus  had  to  lie  to  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  up.  The 
bosun,  a  man  with  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  literature 
and  sociology,  and  with  some  gift  in  verse  writing,  led  the 
discussion  in  something  like  the  following  vein : 

I  have  plied  the  salt  seas  during  the  last  thirty  years.  I 
have  seen  the  evolution  from  canvas  to  steam.  I  have  seen 
the  change  in  the  type  of  sailor.  Then  he  was  rough,  hard- 
boiled,  illiterate,  but  fully  capable  at  his  trade;  now  he  ii 
younger,  less  capable  than  in  the  days  of  canvas,  but  more 
intelligent,  self-respecting,  restless,  organized  and  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  his  class.  I  have  helped  to  organize 
the  sons  of  Neptune  into  a  coherent,  unified  body  which  might 
wrest  some  measure  of  decency  in  our  living  conditions  while 
tossing  about  amid  merciless  fates.  .  .  . 

The  Seaman's  Act  of  1915  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
That  insures  us  some  leisure  which  we  must  cultivate.  Every 
man  should  inform  himself  on  trade  unionism,  labor  economics, 
personal  hygiene,  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  ocean  transportation  will  be  so  or- 
ganized that  a  self-respecting  sailor  can  afford  a  home,  not  in 
"every  port"  but  in  the  home  p  rt.  Through  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  distance  and  definitely  established  routes,  frequent 
and  regular  calls  at  home  will  be  possible.  Why  should  a 
sailor  forego  the  pleasures  of  a  home? 

Now,  I  have  looked  through  the  books  on  this  scow,  and  I 
find  but  very  few  volumes  that  deal  with  these  vital  matters. 

There  was  keen  response  to  these  opinions  in  the  crowd. 
Although  thankful  for  such  reading  as  was  offered,  all  agreed 
with  the  bosun  that  the  collection  was  inadequate  and  lacking 
in  discussions  of  the  problems  that  concern  the  sailor  most 
intimately.  "Chips,"  the  carpenter,  spoke  last.  He  was  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  man  aboard.  He  had  read  as 
much  universal  history  as  a  college  history  professor.  While 
he  commended  the  A.  L.  A.  for  sending  books  aboard  with 
which  to  occupy  the  dull  monotony  of  ocean  life,  he  deplored 
with  the  bosun  the  extreme  poverty  of  books  really  vital  to 
the  man  before  the  mast  and  proposed  that  the  substance  of 
the  evening's  discussion  be  drawn  into  a  resolution  and  sent 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  liberal  press  with  an  appeal  to  all 
social  organizations  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  securing 
a  wider  variety  of  books  for  sailors'  uses.  The  writer  was 
appointed  to  draw  this  up  for  publication. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  I  first  signed  on  an  Ice- 
landic-going windjamrrrcr.  Imagine  my  interest  in  being  part 
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of  this  group  whose  discussion  outclassed  any  group  in  col- 
lege economics  both  as  to  form  and  content.  Surely,  I 
thought,  the  world  "do  move,"  and  its  inhabitants  do  change 
— for  the  better. 

The  A.  L.  A.  books  were  entrusted  to  the  wireless  operator 
who  kept  track  of  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  borrower. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  six-weeks'  trip,  I  asked  for  his  record 
with  a  view  to  tabulating  the  kind  of  reading  done.  I  read 
all  the  books  listed  as  informative,  and  in  my  judgment  they 
contained  the  most  meat  of  any  in  the  collection.  A  number 
of  men,  exclusive  of  the  officers,  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  reading  material  offered,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Informative  Books  Number  of  times  read 

in  six  weelci 

Navigation     4 

Commercial    and    industrial   geography 6 

Principles    of   ocean    transportation I 

History  of   American   people 5 

The   Virgin  Islands : a 

Ocean  steamship   and   traffic  management I 

Voyage   of   Captain   Scott a 

Opportunities    in   merchant   marine 4 

Everybody  ahead   2 

In  addition  to  these,  one  hundred  books  of  fiction  had  been 
read  by  these  men ;  they  were  an  effective  means  o.f  conveying 
ideals  and  truth.  There  were  six  high  school  students  in  the 
deck  department,  four  among  the  fire  men  and  oilers,  and  four 
in  the  steward's  department.  Several  in  the  crew  had  had 


some  college  work.  Hence,  the  mental  composition  is  an  item 
for  consideration  in  selecting  books.  Good  books  consti- 
tute a  force  toward  heightened  citizenship.  But  the  proper 
selection  of  books  will  require  hard  study  and  investigation 
as  to  the  type  most  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the  sailor.  Any 
random  collection  will  not  do.  Any  person  unacquainted 
with  maritime  life  and  the  new  spirit  among  sailors  cannot 
well  prescribe  such  reading.  How  important  to  the  sailor, 
for  instance,  is  personal  hygiene,  clean  sex  life,  the  general 
improvement  of  living  and  working  conditions!  Yet  not 
one  book  in  the  two  cases  sent  aboard  the  Apus  dealt  with 
these  vitally  related  matters. 

Selecting  books  for  sailors  is  not  like  selecting  books  for 
Sunday  schools.  I  suggest  that  a  form  be  worked  out  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ship  librarians,  from  which  definite 
data  will  be  made  available  as  to  the  type  of  books  generally 
read ;  that  another  form  be  prepared  asking  each  sailor  to  check 
the  topics  which  touch  his  interest  most.  From  such  data 
important  evaluations  could  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  A.  L.  A.  should  receive  an  appropriation  to 
undertake  this  work.  When  we  appreciate  what  is  being  done 
in  our  country  in  community  center  work  for  the  "land- 
lubbers," is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  something  be  done  for 
the  seafarer  by  supplying  him  with  a  few  good  books?  Why 
does  not  some  social  organization  appoint  a  committee 
to  visit  every  ship  and  see  to  it  that  the  fo'c'sle  is  supplied 
with  abundant  reading  matter? 


Two  Labor  Poets 


By   Bruno    Lasher 


ONE  of  the  few  treasures  of  my  library  is  a  slight 
octavo  volume  containing  Two  Lectures  on  Taste 
delivered  by  an  English  workingman,  James  Car- 
ter, in  1825  and  1827,  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Colchester.  As  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  in- 
troduction truly  says,  "they  are  extraordinary  productions 
for  a  man  whose  only  study  has  been  his  shop-board,  and  his 
only  library  a  few  borrowed  books,  read  at  intervals,  snatched 
from  manual  labor  as  a  tailor."  In  one  of  these  papers  he 
discusses  the  association  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  novelty 
in  a  manner  that  testifies  to  deep,  original  thinking.  He  also 
has  an  instructive  passage  on  the  corruption  of  the  theater 
which  goes  to  show  that  complaints  on  this  score  are  neither' 
as  new  as  we  sometimes  imagine  nor  as  exclusively  the  privi- 
lege of  the  high-brow;  for  our  author  is  anything  but  that. 
His  principal  thesis,  however,  which  is  apropos  of  what  is 
going  to  follow,  may  be  stated  briefly  in  his  words  to  the  effect 
that  "taste  is  not  a  separate  power,  but,  rather,  an  act,  or 
operation,  in  which  we  can  distincly  trace  the  workings  of 
two  distinct  mental  faculties,  viz.,  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment."  As  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  workingmen, 
his  citations  are  somewhat  exotic  in  origin  and  his  examples 
not  at  all  taken  from  such  observations  as  might  be  thought 
likely  to  force  themselves  upon  him  in  his  daily  surroundings. 
English  literature  is  full  of  exquisite  prose  and  verse  by  men 
who  have  gained  their  livelihoods  in  modest  trades,  men  who 
in  their  work  have  exemplified  the  very  combination  of  imag- 
ination and  judgment  which  Carter  puts  forth  as  the  essence 
of  good  taste.  Indeed,  in  passing  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  one  of  our  younger  literati  the  decidedly  worth  while  task 
of  making  an  anthology  of  English  verse  by  working  folk — 
much  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries — now  that  labor  sentiment  and  interest  in  the  cul- 
ture of  manual  workers  have  become  so  widespread. 

In  this  short  article  I  will  tell  only  of  two  workingmen 
poets  whom  I  have  personally  come  to  know  and  esteem. 
Alexander  Stephen,  a  printer,  died  a  few  years  ago  without 


ever  having  published  his  verse  in  any  other  than  the  exceed- 
ingly transient  pages  of  the  Assurance  Agents'  Chronicle  of 
which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  editor.  A  beautiful  posthumous 
edition  of  his  best  verse  has,  however,  been  made  by  his  in- 
timate friend  of  many  years,  William  McClement,  of  the 
William  Morris  Press,  Manchester.  (Rhymes  and  Records. 
Headley  Bros.,  London.)  Stephen,  when  I  knew  him,  was 
nearing  sixty  but  was  always  among  the  youngest  of  a  little 
group  of  enthusiastic  socialists  and  other  reformers  and  cranks 
who  tried  to  set  the  world  right.  I  remember  long  hours  of 
night  and  early  morning  spent  in  mutual  home-takings  through 
the  filthy  but  quiet  streets  of  industrial  Manchester,  when,, 
having  arrived  at  one  of  our  homes,  the  discussion  somehow 
always  reached  such  exciting  climax  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  until  the  last  remaining  arguments  had  been  threshed 
out — a  process  only  leading  up  to  another  crisis  when  the 
other's  home  was  reached  halfway  across  the  town. 

Stephen  was  a  Scotsman,  and  some  of  his  best  verse  is  in 
the  language  of  Burns.  His  love  of  nature  was  equalled 
only  by  his  love  of  his  fellow  men — both  absolutely  genuine 
and  deep  rooted  without  the  slightest  self-consciousness  or  af- 
fectation. He  was,  in  his  worldly  pursuits,  a  failure;  and  the 
note  of  resignation  is  frequent  in  his  later  work,  though  he 
was  too  intelligent  not  to  appreciate  how  infinitely  larger 
was  his  wealth  of  experience  and  joy  than  that  possessed  by 
those  among  whom  he  lived  and  labored.  This  note  is  found, 
for  instance,  in  Remembered  Days,  written  when,  reunited 
to  his  family  after  a  long  separation,  he  led  a  precarious  live- 
lihood in  gloomy  Manchester  on  "thirty  bob  a  week." 

The  days  bring  back  no  more  the  old  delights 
That  once  made  life  a  pilgrimage  of  song 
From   June   to  June,   through    perfumed    bowers,    along 

Paths  that   went  upwards  towards  the   sun-crowned   heights. 

For  Time  hath  led  us  far  where  other  sights 
Come  with  the  dawns  and  eves;  we  walk  among 
Scenes   that   are   strange   and   songless,  with   a   throng 

That  hurries  down  through   hastening  days   and   nights. 

"His   gift    of    song,"    says    his    biographer,    E.    Hamilton 
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Moore,  "was  not  a  mockery,  but  a  refuge.  In  simple  verse 
he  expressed  himself  to  himself,  and  was  not  ambitious  that 
the  world  should  overhear."  He  was  happy  only  when  some 
sweeping  view  of  hills  or  of  lonely  moor,  or  the  sound  of 
falling  water,  recalled  to  him  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  In 
nature  lyrics  the  music  of  his  verse  was  at  once  most  elemental 
and  most  exquisite.  Since  lack  of  space  forbids  longer  quota- 
tions, I  will  give  here  a  single  stanza  from  a  poem,  Love's 
Crown,  which  is  representative  and,  incidentally,  embodies 
a  sentiment  appropriate  to  this  season: 

Life,   when   uncrowned   by   Love 

Is  Life  that  hath   not  come  to  perfect  flower; 
Starless  the  sky,  uncheered   by  song  and  grove, 
Moveless  the  waters  that  its  glades  embower. 
But  when  Love's  gracious  hands 

Have   set 

Her  crown   upon   Life's   brow,   he   understands — 
Death  may  forget! 

Samuel  Joseph  Looker,  another  flower  of  poetic  inspiration 
amid  the  dry  branches  of  British  labor,  is  still  among  the 
living,  in  the  early  thirties.  He  first  became  known  to  me 
by  a  bundle  of  most  interesting  manuscripts  of  essays  on  Keats 
and  Masefield  and  biographical  notes  on  some  forgotten  Eng- 
lish working-class  poets  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 
For  these  there  was  unfortunately  no  market  in  the  meager 
literary  output  of  the  American  periodical  press.  Later  he 
sent  some  slim  books' of  verse,  most  of  them  published  by 
himself — one  wonders  at  what  sacrifice — and  an  exchange  of 
letters  brought  out  that  we  had  common  friends  and  that  he 
had  lived  at  one  time  in  a  beautiful  Derbyshire  valley  of 
which  I  happen  to  have  very  pleasing  recollections.  I  met 
Looker  in  London  last  autumn  and  discovered,  incidentally, 
that,  owing  to  the  present  housing  shortage  in  that  city,  he 
was  forced  to  live,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  in  a  cellar 
dwelling  of  two  rooms.  He  started  to  work  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  in  a  warehouse  where  he  spent  fourteen  years  more 
or  less  in  misery.  Then  he  worked  for  a  time  as  a  laborer 
in  a  shipyard  where,  being  close  to  the  sea,  he  was  much 
happier.  But  the  work  proved  too  hard  for  his  strength 
and  he  became  drummer  for  a  London  drygoods  firm.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  was,  I  believe,  out  of  work  owing  to  slackness 
of  trade. 

Looker,  like  most  of  the  Georgian  poets,  is  an  "artist  in 
color"  who  is  using  the  great  treasury  of  English  lyrics  with 
its  intimate  nature  lore  as  the  path  for  his  own  excursions 
in  the  quest  of  beauty.  In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  comments 
on  the  tasks  and  difficulties  of  such  artists  as  himself.  He 
says: 

The  poet  is  responsive  to  the  beauty  of  earth,  that  beauty 
which  is  so  out  of  focus  with  our  ugly  smoky  life  in  cities. 
When  one  thinks  seriously  about  our  modern  ways  of  living, 
there  seems  something  quite  alien  to  the  poetic  spirit  in  our 
horrible  industrial  towns.  "Six  counties  overhung  with  smoke, 
the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke."  It  is  due  in  great  part 
to  this  paradox  between  Nature  and  modern  life  that  so  many 
poets  are  pessimists.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  no  man  or  woman 
who  thinks  and  feels  about  life  can  be  really  happy  for  any 
length  of  time.  .  .  . 

Pessimism  is  fascinating  but  fatal;  successful  as  a  mood, 
it  is  disatrous  as  a  life  philosophy.  The  nobler  view  of  the 
function  of  poetry  is  that  which  Shelley  set  forth,  "Poets  are 
trumpets  that  sing  to  battle,"  and  the  inspirers  to  action.  .  .  . 

Three  thoughts  haunt  the  poetic  mind  continually,  the  frailty 
of  life,  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  a  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Yet  the  greatest  poets  have  faith  in  life  and  do  not 
despair,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  man  will  yet  triumph  over 
greed,  selfishness  and  fear. 

His  published  verse  shows  something  of  the  conflict  indi- 
cated by  these  lines.  Poems  of  love  and  nature,  poems  con- 
templative and  inquiring  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  life  alter- 
nate strangely  with  bitter  satire  and  comment  on  the  cruelty 
and  rottenness  of  contemporary  society.  As  a  conscientious 
objector  during  the  world  war,  Looker  frequently  had  insight 
of  the  most  selfish  and  the  most  sublime  workings  of  the 


human  mind.  Much  of  his  occasional  verse,  I  should  add, 
had  better  remained  unprinted  in  his  desk.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  as  one  voicing  the  longings  of  all  sensitive  men  and 
women  who  share  the  dullness  and  drudgery  of  city  life, 
as  in  his  sonnet  entitled  Traffic : 

My    heart   is    worn    of   stones   of    populous    street, 
In   a  great  city  where  huge  markets  rise, 
Teeming   with   busy   toil    and   much   emprise, 
Trod    by   the   mob's   incessant  myriad   feet. 

Thus   is   my   heart   the   center   of   dispute, 
Where  traffic  roars  and   many  sorrows  bide, 
The   hidden   grief  I   bear   is   hushed   and   mute, 
While    loud    desires   o'erwhelm    me    as    a    tide. 

Shall  I   ne'er  thrust   away  the  busy  throng 

Of  mastering  thoughts  that  urge  me  as  a  goad? 

To   listen   only   to   the   haunting  song 

Which  could   I   hear  would   brighten   all  the  road. 

Oh   to  be   free  from   this   unquiet  strife, 
Having  thy  love  alone  to  guide  my  life. 

But  for  him,  knowing  and  loving  the  common  places  as 
well  as  the  traditionally  appreciated  charms  of  country  life, 
there  is  always  a  way  out  of  the  gloomy  present: 

In    heat    of    London's    sweltering   ways, 

I  think  of  golden  vanished  days, 

My  thoughts  go   wandering  back   to   lanes 

Bedight    with    Bluebell's    clustering    flames    .    .    . 

He  even  permits  his  fancy  to  roam  to  an  imaginary  pos- 
session of  a  cottage  on  the  moor  or  a  garden — the  poems  of 
such  content  being  quaintly  annotated  as  "imaginary"  in  the 
copy  sent  me  by  the  author — where 

I   love  the  smell  of  earth  after  the  showers 
Refresh  the  thirsty  soil  at  evening's  close 

or 

Where  the  rapt  spirit  can   in  freedom  soar 
Far   from  the  haunts  of  men,  the  city's  roar, 
The    greed    of   gold    and    toil    with    anguish    rife, 
The   cold    despair    which    pierces    as    a    knife, 
And  all  the  thousand  sorrows  of  the  poor. 

Very  simple  all  this,  and  not  always  free  from  worn  or  too 
familiar  coinage;  but  often  the  swing  of  an  inspired  idea  lifts 
our  poet  out  of  his  travail  and  overmuch  of  unassimilated 
reading;  as  Theodore  Maynard  says,  "he  has  in  places  a 
sudden  force  and  sardonic  humor."  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  characteristic  Song: 

What  care  I  for  the  shadows, 
What  care   I   for   the   pain, 
Voic*   of   one    who   loves   me 
Falls   like  summer   rain. 

Why   should    I   grieve   or    falter? 
Love,  that  is  Lord  of  all, 
Bears    on   the   Path    the   Burden, 
How  can  I   fall? 

So  would    I   live   in   gladness 
In    darkness   or   the    light, 
And   ever   banish   sadness 
By  Love's  own  might. 

In  several  countries  of  Europe  visited  this  last  summer,  I 
have  inquired  whether  the  new  rise  of  the  working  class  to 
influence  and  power  had  found  literary  expression.  But  little 
could  I  learn  of  any  such  happening.  The  voice  of  labor, 
where  it  is  heard  at  all  in  the  noise  of  the  world,  is  still  the 
voice  of  longing  for  beauty  and  freedom.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  voice  too  often  not  untrained  but  mistrained ;  there  is,  es- 
pecially in  English  verse,  too  great  an  encumbrance  of  tra- 
ditional form  to  make  it  easy  for  new  poetic  ideas  to  find 
complete  expression.  The  two  poets  whom  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  here,  however  revolutionary  in  con- 
trast to  their  surroundings,  belong  to  no  revolutionary  age  ; 
they  are  rather  the  harbingers  of  a  new  tiding  of  emancipated 
song  that  cannot  be  far  distant. 
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BOOKS  of  the  SEASON 


THE  BOLO  BOOK 

By   G.   D.   H.    and   Margaret  Cole,   The   Labor   Publishing 
Company,  London.    64  pp.    Price,  35.  6d. 

The  first  day  we  went  to  school  we  had  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic like  this  to  do:  If  Johnny  bought  ten  sticks  of  candy 
at  two  cents  apiece  and  sold  half  of  them  to  a  schoolmate  for 
five  cents  apiece,  how  many  cents  did  he  make?  It  was  terribly 
difficult  and  we  got  our  answer  wrong  the  first  day — and  the 
second — and  the  third.  But  gradually  we  learned  how  to  do 
such  problems.  And  then  we  learned  fractions  and  percentage 
and  compound  interest  and  so  on  up — all  with  much  sweat  of 
the  brow. 

But  school  was  not  all  of  our  troubles.  For  our  uncle,  who 
brought  us  up  lavishly  and  kindly,  thought  he  was  a  socialist, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  be  socialists,  too.  So  after  we  had 
struggled  to  learn  how  to  make  money  in  stores  and  factories 
and  banks  (for  all  our  problems  took  that  turn),  our  uncle  had 
carefully  and  laboriously  to  reteach  all  these  things  in  Marxian 
terms.  It  took  many  summer  afternoons  along  the  country 
roads  and  as  many  winter  Sunday  mornings  in  the  zoo  to  learn 
that  Johnny  mentioned  above  was  a  "middleman"  and  the  money 
in  his  pocket  'unearned  increment." 

Socialism  was  harder  to  learn  than  "school" — as  we  desig- 
nated the  two  sets  of  learning — and  took  much  longer  to  get 
into  our  head.  So  one  day  it  occurred  to  us  that  school  was 
an  awful  waste  of  time,  if  we  had  afterward  to  be  reeducated 
(as  they  say  of  disabled  soldiers)  into  a  socialist.  If  our  uncle 
wanted  us  to  be  a  socialist,  why  not  cut  out  school,  keep  us  at 
home,  and  begin  our  education  at  once  with  problems  like  this: 
If  Jenny  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  and  received  $12.50  a  week, 
and  she  spent  $8  a  week  for  food,  and  paid  her  papa  $3  a  week 
for  rent,  and  it  cost  her  ten  cents  a  day  for  carfare,  and  $1.75 
a  week  for  laundry,  how  much  did  her  employer  figure  out 
that  she  would  have  for  the  movies?  Would  not  that  have 
been  simple  arithmetic  and  simple  socialism  for  first  graders 
all  in  one? 

And  what  about  history  books,  and  geographies,  and  even 
spellers  (for  who  ever  saw  the  word  Ackermmn's  Kunstverlat,  Mu 
pro-le-tar-i-at  in  a  public  school 
speller)  ?  All  the  textbooks  would 
have  to  be  rewritten  from  an  entirely 
new  angle,  we  thought.  That  would 
be  quite  a  job;  but  it  would  be  worth 
while:  It  would  save  a  duplicate  edu- 
cation. We  might  have  put  it  thus: 
Any  language  with  any  carrying  pow- 
er has  had  its  literature;  and  until 
the  language  of  labor  has  its  school 
books  and  texts,  its  sermons  and  ro- 
mances, its  songs  and  drama,  it  will 
not  be  audible. 

But  that  is  as  far  as  our  thinking 
went.  We  did  not  know  then  what 
modern  psychology  has  demonstrated: 
that  it  is  only  the  earliest  infantile 
years  which  count  in  the  later  men- 
tal make-up  of  the  individual.  We 
did  not  know,  in  other  words,  that 
if  you  wish  to  educate  your  nieces 
and  nephews  to  be  socialists,  you 
must  catch  them  young. 

Our  ideas  merely  scratched  the 
surface.  But  we  have  at  last  found 
a  book  which  takes  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  modern  psychology  as  its 
clue,  and  recognizes  that  the  child 
destined  to  be  a  sound  "radical"  must, 
so  to  speak,  suck  socialism  at  the 
breast,  lisp  labor  policies  with  THE  NEW  BOOK 


Mother  Goose.  The  book  which  applies  that  idea  is  called  The 
Bolo  Book.  It  is  edited  by  Margaret  and  G.  D.  H.  Cole  of 
England.  Here,  at  last,  is  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of 
socially  instructive  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  beautiful  and  joyous 
enough  for  a  three-year-old. 
Let  them  speak  for  themselves: 

THE    ECONOMIC    LAW 

Tunt:    Set-Savi,  Marjorit  Daw 
1919 

See  Saw!     The  immutable  law! 
Produce!      Produce!      Says   the  master. 
You  shall  have  but  a  penny  a  day, 
Until  you  can  work  a  lot  faster. 

1921 

See  Saw!     Still   it's  the  law! 
What  can  I  do?  says  the  master. 
There's  only  work  for  an  hour  a  day, 
The   public  won't   buy   any  faster. 

See    Saw!      What   is    this   law? 

Sell   your   bed   and    lie   upon   straw ! 

Capital    does  what   it   likes   with   its   own, 

If  you  can't  buy  bread  you  may  beg  for   a  stone. 


And   hear   again: 


THE     FOOLISH     WORKER 


nich 


Tune:     There  was  an  old  woman  and  vihat  do  you  thinkf 

There  was   a  poor  worker   and   what  do  you  think? 
He   claimed   that   the   state   owed   him   victuals   and   drink. 
And  when  work  was  scarce  and  no  victuals  about, 
He   thought  that  the   state  would   not   let  him  peg  out. 

The  cause  of  his  death  you  will  quite   understand, 
The   thing  that  he   lacked   was:     Effective   Demand. 

And  just  one  more: 


DING   DONG   BELL 

Tune:     Pussy's  in  the  viell 

Ding   !  Dong!     Bell! 
Coats    are    doing   well! 
Who   made   the   thread? 
Tom,   Dick   and   Ned. 
Who'll  get  the  groats? 
"J.  and  P."  Coats. 
What  a  clever  way  was  that 
To   use   the   Proletariat! 

Mothers,  fathers,  of  socialists,  trade 
unionists,  communists,  syndicalists, 
all!  Sing  your  baby  to  sleep  at  night 
with  songs  from  The  Bolo  Book  and 
your  cause  is  half  won.  Here  are 
given  the  merest  samples  of  its 
plums.  Run  and  read  for  your- 
selves. 

As  for  us,  no  wonder  that  we  are 
so  poor  a  socialist,  considering  that 
we  were  brought  up  on  such  patriotic- 
capitalistic  poison  as: 

All    around   the   American   flag, 
All   around  the  eagle: 
That's   the  way  the   money  goes. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

MARY   SENIOR. 
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WANTED:  A  BALZAC 

S  Rosinante  stumbles  over  the  range  I  am  disposed  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  for  the  ben-fit  of  those  who 
may  ask  where  lies  the  material  about  which  our  novelists 
are  so  deficient  in  "information."  No  strong  hand  has  yet 
been  laid  upon  our  industrial  life.  It  has  been  pecked  at 
and  trifled  with,  but  never  treated  with  breadth  of  ful- 
ness. Here  we  have  probably  the  most  striking  social  con- 
trasts the  world  has  ever  seen:  racial  mixtures  of  bewilder- 
ing complexity,  the  whole  flung  against  impressive  back- 
grounds and  lighted  from  a  thousand  angles.  Pennsylvania 
is  only  slightly  "spotted"  on  the  literary  map,  and  yet 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  nearly  every  possible 
phase  and  condition  of  life  is  represented.  Great  passions 
are  at  work  in  the  fiery  aisles  of  the  steel  mills  that  would 
have  kindled  Dostoyefsky's  imagination.  A  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  marks  a  limitless  field  for  the 
earnest  fictionist.  A  Balzac  would  find  innumerable  tub- 
jects  awaiting  him  in  the  streeti  of  Wilkeibarre! 

Mtridith  Nicholson    in    The  Man   in   thi   Strut. 
(Charlti  Scritner'i  Sons.) 


CLERAMBAULT 

By  Remain  Holland.  Translated  by  Katherine  Miller.  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.  286  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.20. 
When  Miss  Addams  returned  from  Europe  in  1915  and  said 
that  this  was  an  old  man's  war,  her  interpretation  was  sharply 
challenged  and  she  came  in  for  a  first  measure  of  abuse.  She 
meant  that  it  was  neither  the  young,  nor  the  women,  nor 
the  wage  earners,  but  the  dominating  governing  groups 
whose  scheme  of  armed  competition  had  fallen  in  and  who  had 
pitted  the  youth  of  all  Europe  against  each  other.  But  she 
meant,  besides,  that  it  was  the  older  generation  that  caught 
up  the  war  cries  most  avidly,  who  felt  its  heroics,  responded 
most  naturally  to  national  hates  and  fears,  who  in  each  country 
— and  she  visited  all — fanned  the  passion  of  conflict. 

As  time  has  worn  on,  we  have  had  other  testimonials  which 
could  not  be  so  readily  gainsaid.  The  writings  of  men  then  in 
the  trenches  have  made  sober  footnotes  to  the  newspaper  head- 
lines of  three  or  four  years  ago — the  slow  emergence  of  that 
profound  recoil  which  the  world  over  is  unravelling  the  knitted 
and  bloody  fabric  of  propaganda  and  official  opinion;  which  is 
revealing  war  itself,  and  the  forces  of  commercial  privilege  and 
imperialistic  design  which,  uncontrolled,  make  it  not  only  pos- 
sible but  inevitable,  as  a  greater  threat  to  humankind  than  any 
of  its  embodiments. 

While  the  war  was  on,  Wells  gave  us  the  picture  of  the 
hard  nut-like  surfaces  of  a  middle-aged  Englishman's  soul,  when 
its  cushion  of  liberalism  had  been  shucked  off  by  the  swift 
blows  of  events.  He  showed  us  the  struggle  through  which  a~ 
human  spirit  gradually  germinated  and  burst  its  shell  and 
reached  out  after  rootholds  in  a  new  humanism.  Read  Mr. 
Britling's  reports  of  the  Washington  conference  in  the  New 
York  World  and  its  associated  newspapers  if  you  would  get 
a  register  of  the  change;  an  dread  for  retrospect  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  book  which  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  Miss 
Addams'  generalization. 

In  Clerambault  we  have  the  story  of  a  Frenchman,  a  pacifist, 
socialist  and  vague  humanitarian  who  was  swept  from  his 
moorings  by  the  overwhelming  threat  of  German  invasion  and 
who  with  tongue  and  pen — with  such  slogans  as  "The  Crushing 
of  the  Hun,"  "The  Triumph  of  the  Right" — spurred  on  the 
youth  of  1914,  carried  away  as  they  were  "on  a  wave  of  heroic 
joy"  to  find  "opportunity  for  action  and  sacrifice."  One  of 
the  most  indelible  pictures  in  the  book  is  the  reticence  of  the 
wounded  farm  laborer  in  the  hospital  who  gave  the  father  no 
hint  of  the  gulf  which  as  the  months  wore  on  had  come  be- 
tween them — a  gulf  wider  than  that  between  the  boy's  death 
in  the  mud  and  a  military  funeral  in  Paris  with  its  "wreaths 
and  uniforms,  a  member  of  the  Institute  with  his  sword  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  brass  instruments  braying  out  an  heroic 
lamentation." 

The  story  is  the  story  of  the  father's  awakening — his  first 
stark  misgivings  that  this  was  not  war  to  end  war;  his  sense 
of  blood-guiltiness  toward  his  own  son,  toward  all  sons  of 
France,  toward  all  sons  everywhere;  his  searching  for  a  better 
way — a  story  told  by  the  great  non-resistant  of  France,  but 


told  also  by  one  of  the  great  artists  of  France.  Rolland 
writes  not  a  homily  from  his  own  point  of  view  but  plumbs 
one  after  another  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  man's  soul  and 
limes  the  most  excruciating  spiritual  conflict  undergone  by 
individuals  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation— a  conflict  which 
transcends  in  huge,  forbidding  shadows  and  flashing  lights  the 
very  mechanisms  of  war  which  give  it  its  setting: 

With  a  firm  hand,  in  spite  of  his  anguish,  he  began  to  tear 
off  in  bleeding  fragments  the  covering  of  mortal  prejudices, 
passions,  and  ideas  foreign  to  his  real  nature,  which  clung  to 

First  came  the  thick  fleece  of  the  thousand-headed  beast, 
the  collective  soul  of  the  herd.  He  had  hidden  under  it  from 
fear  and  weariness.  It  is  h<*  and  stifling,  a  dirty  feather-bed ; 
but  once  wrapped  in  it,  one  cannot  move  to  throw  if  off,  or 
even  wish  to  do  so;  there  is  no  need  to  will,  or  to  think;  one 
is  sheltered  from  cold,  from  responsibilities.  Laziness, 
cowardice!  .  .  .  Come,  away  with  it!  ...  Let  the  chilly 
wind  blow  through  the  rents.  You  shrink  at  first,  but  already 
this  breath  has  shaken  the  torpor;  the  enfeebled  energy  begins 
to  stagger  to  its  feet.  What  will  it  find  outside?  No  matter 
what,  we  must  see  .  .  . 

From  this  point  on  it  is  a  story  of  the  genesis  of  doubt  "which 
eats  away  all  chains";  of  lonesomeness;  of  the  individual 
against  the  pack;  of  a  voice  in  the  wilderness;  in  fine,  of  "an 
independent  spirit  during  the  war."  Pacifism  runs  a  wide  gamut. 
This  is  a  gospel  story  for  the  non-resistants  and  for  such  it  en- 
folds in  a  warm  and  human  personality  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  their  beliefs — against  not  only  the  tyranny  of  war,  but  against 
democracy  which  brooks  no  divergence  and  against  violent  revo- 
lution which,  they  hold,  forges  its  own  shackles  with  blows 
through  which  it  seeks  to  overthrow  war  or  tyranny.  Philoso- 
phically, the  book  is  an  indictment  against  force,  but  it  goes  far- 
ther than  that.  Holland's  is  a  tremendous  protest  against  those 
coercions  of  the  spirit  which  he  associates  with  the  swelling 
nationalisms  of  the  last  one  hundred  years: 

I   see  you,  you  myriads  of  herded   peoples,  hugging  together 
perforce  in  shoals  to  spawn  and  to  think.     Each  group  of  you, 
like  bees,  has  a  special  sacred  odor  of  its  own.     The  stench  of 
the  queen-bee  makes  the  unity  of  the  hive  and  gives  joy  to  the 
labor  of  the  bees.     As  with  the   ants,  whosoever   does  not  stink 
like  me,  I  kill!     O  you  bee-hives  of  men!     Each  of  you  has  its 
own  peculiar  smell  of  race,  religion,  morals  and  approved  tra- 
dition;   it  impregnates  your  bodies,  your  wax,  the  brood-comb 
of  your   hives:     it   permeates  your   entire    lives   from   birth   to 
death ;    and  woe  to  him  who  would  wash   himself  clean  of  it. 
Rolland  would  drive  home  to  us  that  every  instinct,  intoler- 
ance, craving,  frenzy  that  is  racking  and  has  wrecked  Europe, 
is  at  work  in  our  own  hearts.     "Be   free.     Conquerors   of  the 
Bastile,   you    have    not   yet   opened    the    dungeons    within   you." 
If  you   would   find   analyzed   and   laid   open  with   a   scalpel  the 
various  characters  who  played  their  part  in  your  own  community 
in  war  time — sons   and   parents,   clergy   and   laymen,   professors 
and  wage  workers,  poor  and  rich,  old  and  young;    the  neurotic, 
the    selfish,    the   heroic,    the    timid;     every    foible    and   pretense, 
buncombe  and  bit  of  genuineness,  every  throw-back  to  ugly  or 
simple    primitives — you    will    find    them    in    these    pages    like 
so  many  jig-saw  pieces  which  fit  into   the  picture  of  war-time 
psychology  in   France. 

But  especially,  if  you  but  read  deeply  and  searchingly,  you 
will  find  the  publican  and  sinner  within  you.  And  this  not  so 
much  as  an  admonition  to  the  contrite  and  humble  of  heart  as 
a  challenge  to  every  man  to  exercise  the  right  of  a  free  con- 
science. Holland's  is  the  call  of  a  naming  individualism.  His 
is  the  assurance  "that  the  worst  tyranny  that  has  crushed  the 
soul  of  humanity  since  the  Inquisition  has  failed  to  stifle  the 
indomitable  will  to  remain  free  and  true."  He  puts  the  ca"se 
in  a  talk  between  Clerambault  and  his  friend,  the  cautious 
truckler  of  the  university: 

Liberty  consists  in  that  ...  a  free  man  is  in  himself  a  con- 
scious law  of  the  universe,  a  counterbalance  to  the  crushing 
machine,  the  automaton  of  Spitteler,  the  bronze  Ananke.  I  see 
the  universal  Being,  three  parts  of  him  still  embedded  in  the 
clay,  the  bark,  or  the  stone,  undergoing  the  implacable  laws 
of  the  matter  in  which  he  is  encrusted.  His  breath  and  his 
eyes  alone  are  free;  "I  hope,"  says  his  look.  And  his  breath 
declares,  "I  will!"  With  the  he'lp  of  these  he  struggles  to 
release  himself.  We  are  the  look  and  the  breath,  that  is  what 
makes  a  free  man. 

"The  look  is  enough  for  me,"   said  Perrotin  gently. 
"And  without  the  breath  I  should  die!"  exclaimed  Clerambault. 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO  HEALTH 

Edited  by  Charles  E.  Hecht.  St. 

Catherine    Press,    London.     434 

pp.     Price,   6  sh. 
Mr.  Hecht,  as  every  food  reformer 
knows,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish   Food    Education    Society    and 

the  principal  contemporary  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  mastica- 
tion, which  has  brought  him  the  nickname  of  Mr.  Scrunch.  The 
present  symposium,  while  it  also  brings  in  other  items  in  the  so- 
ciety's educational  program,  turns  largely  on  the  preservation  of 
good  teeth.  In  fact,  it  may  be  described  as  an  encyclopedia  of  den- 
tal hygiene,  written  for  the  layman  by  authorities  on  each  differ- 
ent aspect.  Of  even  wider  interest  are  Mr.  Hecht's  and  other 
contributors'  papers  on  educational  methods.  Dr.  Saleeby  has 
an  interesting  chapter  on  antenatal  dietetics.  The  general  status 
of  dental  hygiene  in  England  is,  of  course,  much  lower  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  since  the  war  great 
efforts  are  under  wa.y  to  improve  and  increase  the  available 
resources  of  dental  treatment.  The  book  contains  accounts  of 
a  number  of  the  newer  clinical  and  educational  experiments 
and  may  be  recommended  for  its  suggestive  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  problem. 

LES  LIMITES  DE  LA  PSYCHOTHERAPIE 

By    L.    Schnyder,    M.D.      Edition    Forum,    Neufchatel    and 

Geneva.     Frs.,  2.00. 

In  a  very  interesting  manner  this  book  traces  the  development 
of  psychotherapy  from  the  days  of  magic  in  medicine,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  branches  of  medicine  that  deal  with 
the  physical  and  those  that  deal  with  the  psychical  shall  be 
united  in  treating  a  patient  as  an  entire  personality. 

Dr.  Schnyder  defines  psychotherapy  as  the  challenge  of  the 
psychism  of  the  doctor  to  the  psychism  of  the  patient  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  a  pathological  state  in  the  latter.  Psy- 
chiatry does  not  try  to  break  down  the  parallel  importance  of 
the  physical  and  the  psychical:  It  studies  the  psychical  and 
gives  psychotherapy  a  more  emminent  place.  Freud's  important 
investigations  in  the  realm  of  dementia  praecox  are  cited  as 
an  example. 

Of  particular  value  is  Dr.  Schnyder's  classification  of  psycho- 
nervous  disorders.  Following  Pierre  Janet,  the  French 
psychologist,  he  distinguishes  between  psychoneuroses  and 
psychoses  by  the  reference  of  the  former  to  the  most  recently 
developed  psychical  functions,  those  of  adaptation  to  the  current 
circumstances  of  life,  and  the  latter  to  the  more  stable  psychol- 
ogical mechanisms. 

Dr.  Schnyder  is  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dubois,  physician  of  Berne, 
whose  method  differs  from  that  of  Freud  in  that  Dubois  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  moral  element — the  conscience — 
whereas  Freud  analyses  subconscious  activity.  Dr.  Schnyder 
points  out  that  these  methods  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Therapeutic  treatment,  he  says,  should  go  beyond  analysis  to 
the  reeducation  of  the  patient,  fitting  him  for  a  better  adaptation 
to  life.  RUTH  METZGER. 

LIFE  OF  ELIE  METCHNIKOFF 

By  Olga   Metchnikoff.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Price,  $5.00; 

postpaid,   $5.20. 

Few  biographies  of  great  men  written  by  their  wives  offer  such 
evidences  of  careful  judgment  and  balance  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  Due  stress  is  placed  upon  the  per- 
sonal character  and  deficiencies  of  the  man,  as  well  as  upon 
the  fruits  of  his  accomplishments.  More  important  than  the 
sketchy  idea  of  Russian  institutions  under  the  political  pressure 
of  his  times  is  the  insight  granted  Into  the  jealousies,  weaknesses, 
and  vigorous  friendships  involved  in  the  life  of  a  world  figure. 

For  those  interested  in  mental  hygiene  the  volume  is  of 
particular  value  in  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  tox  study  and 
follow  the  growth  and  development  of  a  high-strung  personality. 
From  the  irritability  of  youth,  through  the  profound  reactions 
of  adolescence  and  the  critical  episodes  occurring  throughout  his 
life,  there  is  a  careful  unfolding  of  the  evolution  of  a  pessimistic 
suicidal  individual  to  an  optimistic  scientist  who  devoted  many 
years  to  postponing  the  death  he  had  earlier  sought  for  relief. 
Metchnikoff  was  always  a  scientist,  but  regardless  of  his  efforts 
to  combat  premature  disease  processes  he  failed  to  reveal  the 
attitudes  or  trends  of  a  social  liberator.  He  was  a  progressive 
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evolutionist.  During  his  life  he 
ran  the  gamut  of  the  scientific  pur- 
suits, from  the  embryologist  deal- 
ing with  the  beginnings  of  growth 
to  the  physiologist  and  bacteriolo- 
gist working  with  the  zeal  of  an 
optimistic  idealist. 

There  is  a  peculiar  cosmopolitan  significance  in  this  American 
edition,  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  preface  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  the  life  of  a  Russian  who  studied  and  worked  in 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  world.  At  the 
expressed  wish  and  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Metchnikoff,  with  the  intimacy  of  an  alter  ego,  has  frankly  and 
authoritatively  presented  the  disagreeable  phases  of  his  trials 
and  struggles  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  personality  along  with 
the  description  of  his  successes  and  triumphs  in  investigation. 

For  the  social  worker  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  gained  from 
the  recounting  of  the  studious  development  of  the  theory  of 
phagocytosis;  nor  do  Metchnikoff's  experiments  and  conclusions 
dealing  with  orthobiosis,  or  the  prolongation  of  the  life  cycle, 
possess  great  practical  value.  There  is,  however,  valuable 
material  for  the  psychiatric  worker,  the  student  of  mental 
hygiene,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  evolution  of  a 
personality  and  the  redirection  of  those  with  neurotic  consti- 
tutions to  useful  and  social  service.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 

READINGS  IN  EVOLUTION,  GENETICS  AND  EUGENICS 
By  Horatio  Hackett  Newman.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 
523  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $3.75;    postpaid,   $3.95. 

THE  EUGENIC  PROSPECT 

B.  C.  W.  Saleeby.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     230  pp.     Price,  $4.00; 

postpaid,  $4.20. 

These  readings  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Newman  to  give 
in  a  single  volume  an  account  of  the  various  phases  of  evolu- 
tionary biology.  They  consist  largely  of  excerpts  from  the  older 
classical  writings  on  evolution  and  from  more  modern  ones. 
The  editor  has  tied  these  together  with  matter  of  his  own. 
The  book  consists  of  five  parts:  the  first  devoted  to  definitions 
and  a  history  of  the  evolutionary  theory;  the  second  dealing 
with  the  evidences  of  organic  evolution;  the  third  with  the 
casual  factors  of  organic  evolution;  the  fouith  genetics;  and  the 
final  part  with  eugenics. 

The  author  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  various  textbooks, 
often  of  a  quite  elementary  sort.  It  thus  comes  about  that 
frequently  the  writer  quoted  has  only  second-hand  information 
upon  the  subject  about  which  he  is  writing.  Thus  the 
palaentologist,  W.  B.  Scott,  is  quoted  on  precipitin  blood  tests ; 
the  experimental  zoologist,  A.  F.  Shull,  is  quoted  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  elephants;  the  satirist  of  Mendelism,  Professor  C.  C. 
Nutting,  is  selected  as  the  spokesman  of  Mendelism.  Castle, 
who  has  been  a  leading  critic  of  the  Drosophila  work  of  the 
Columbia  group,  gives  an  account  of  their  discoveries.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  the  original  investigators  have  been  too  busy 
to  write  textbooks,  or  their  writings  have  been  too  full  of  detail; 
they  were  not  far  enough  off  from  the  woods  to  see  the  trees. 
In  other  cases  an  author  writes  about  his  own  work ;  as,  for 
example,  Wallace  on  geographical  distribution.  In  general,  it 
is  probable  that  the  discoverer  is  best  fitted  to  tell  of  his  dis- 
covery; he  writes  with  the  zest  of  the  returned  explorer,  know- 
ing the  difficulties  and  doubts  with  which  his  findings  are  beset. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  book  in  this  respect,  the  text 
is,  as  the  author  says,  "very  readable,"  and  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  want  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  some  account  of  the  findings  of 
modern  genetics. 

Dr.  Saleeby  is  a  useful  citizen.  He  keeps  in  contact  with  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  biological  knowledge,  he  sees  their  appli- 
cation to  man,  he  feels  strongly  if  they  are  not  applied,  and  he 
has  a  rare  capacity  for  expressing  himself  fully,  enthusiastically 
and  with  an  assurance  and  certainty  that  carry  conviction  and 
incite  to  action.  He  has  many  interests:  anti-venereal  propa- 
ganda, wholesome  recreation,  pure  air,  sunlight,  good  food, 
vitamins,  anti-alcohol  and  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns.  These 
interests  all  work  in  together  toward  a  healthier  population ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  still  less  after  Dr.  Saleeby 
has  drummed  it  in.  The  present  book  touches  all  of  these  and 
other  matters,  each  briefly  and  emphatically.  The  author  feels 
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strongly  that  somehow  these  things  that  are  so  good  for  the 
public  health  are  good  for  the  race;  and  being  good  for  the 
race  they  are  eugenical,  since  Galton  defined  eugenics  as  "the 
study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that  may  improve  or 
impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations."  Now  eugenics 
is  a  veritable  obsession  with  Saleeby,  and  all  these  matters  of 
public  health  are  far  more  momentous  when  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  race.  The  reviewer  feels  churlish  because  he  can't  help 
stopping  to  wonder  if  all  of  these  sanitary  measures  will  truly 
improve  the  hereditary  stuff — the  germ  plasm.  Though  Saleeby 
rejects  the  idea  that  heredity  is  of  importance  in  tuberculosis, 
he  does  not  dispose  of  the  evidence  of  such  heredity.  However, 
though  he  would  prevent  the  elimination  of  tuberculous  strains 
by  death,  he  does  counsel  that  the  consumptive  should  not  marry; 
this  advice  leads  to  the  same  result — but  less  surely.  The  only 
criticism,  apart  from  the  too  extensive  definition  of  the  term 
eugenics  as  adopted  by  Saleeby,  is  that  he  is  more  enthusiastic 
than  critical.  America  doesn't  deserve  all  the  praise  he  gives 
her,  nor  England  all  the  blame.  Tuberculosis  is  not  scotched 
any  more  than  cancer  is  conquered  or  the  race  saved  by  studies 
in  heredity.  These  results  will  all  come  in  time,  of  course; 
only  it  is  not  a  matter  of  months  but  of  generations. 

CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  HOW  TO  COMBAT  IT 

By  Francis  M.  Pottenger.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.     273  pp.     Price, 
$2.00;   postpaid,  $2.20. 

Any  book  on  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Pottenger  is  worthy  of 
careful'  consideration.  His  latest  handbook,  Tuberculosis  and 
How  to  Combat  It,  is  written  especially  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients. It  is  largely  a  summary  of  Dr.  Pottenger's  experience 
and  talks  with  his  patients  during  a  good  many  years.  The 
following  topics  are  covered : 

Simple  truths  about  the  disease;  the  mode  of  action  and 
reason  for  using  the  common  measures  which  have  proved  of 
value  in  treatment;  a  discussion  of  the  common  symptoms  which 
are  a  source  of  concern  and  worry  to  patients;  weather  condi- 
tions and  ways  of  adapting  oneself  to  the  various  changes;  the 
patient's  part  in  cure;  the  environment  in  which  treatment  is  to 
be  carried  out;  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
the  infection;  and  certain  problems  in  which  the  patients  are 
particularly  interested. 

It  is  particularly  refreshing  to  note  in  a  book  written  by  a 
California   physician   that  the   emphasis   on  climate   is  laid  just 
where  it  should  be.     Of  this  vital  question  the  author  says: 
There  is  no  specific  climate  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
It  can  be  treated  successfully  anywhere.     This  is  very  fortunate 
because,   with   a   disease   so   prevalent   as  tuberculosis,   if   some 
special  climatic  conditions  were  necessary  to  its  healing,  many 
would  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  get  well. 
Would  that  thousands  of  tuberculosis  patients  who  migrate  to 
the  South  West  every  year  without  money  or  visible  means  of 
support  might  read  and  grasp  this  message! 

His  chapter  on  How  Much  Shall  the   Patient  Know  is  also 
refreshing.     He   says: 

The  best  patient  is  the  intelligent  patient.  ...  If  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  the  disease  is  going  to  produce  a  lasting  harm 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  recover,  then  this  patient  is  so 
weak  that  he  will  have  little  opportunity  to  recover,  anyway; 
but  the  knowledge  may  save  others,  especially  children,  from 
becoming  infected.  PHILIP  P.  JACOBS. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.     Harper  &  Brothers.     341  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;    postpaid,  $2.70. 

Americanization  is  not  easily  broken  up  into  mutually  exclusive 
discussion  topics  or  separate  treatment  points.  It  must  be  so 
broken  up  if  it  is  to  be  useful — a  potent  reason,  perhaps,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  series  of  studies  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  part.  It  is  hard  at  the  start  to  visualize  the  shape  of 
Miss  Breckinridge's  section  of  the  field.  So  many  aspects  of 
the  "new  homes  for  old"  experiment  seem  to  be  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  her  study  that  her  readers  may  find  themselves  peering 
over  its  boundary  fences.  In  sharpening  the  appetite  for  more, 
the  study  serves  a  valuable  purpose.  Its  readers,  if  they  would 
see  the  Americanization  process  as  a  whole,  must  not  forget 
that  other  studies  of  this  series  are  at  hand  or  on  the  way. 

Miss    Breckinridge   has   looked    through    two   sets   of   eyes   at 
her  problem,  which  she  describes  as  the  "difficulties  encountered 


by  foreign-born  families  in  attaining  in  their  family  relationships 
such  satisfaction  as  would  constitute  a  genuine  feeling  of 
hominess  .  .  .  and  the  deliberate  and  systematic  methods  which 
can  be  effective  in  introducing  the  immigrant  family  and  special- 
ists' standards  to  each  other."  Via  agencies  she  gets  an  appraisal 
of  America  as  host,  responsible  for  the  reception  and  consequent 
care — for  better,  for  worse — of  a  horde  of  stranger  guests. 
Programs,  so  far  as  they  have  been  formulated,  mistakes  so  far 
as  they  have  been  recognized,  are  here  set  down  for  the  help 
of  hosts  to  be.  Even  more  significant  for  social  workers  is 
the  picture  of  America  as  home  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  group 
of  representative  foreign-born  persons  "close  enough  to  the  great 
mass  of  immigrants  to  be  familiar  with  their  problems,  their 
needs,  their  shortcomings  and  their  abilities,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  removed  to  be  able  to  view  them  objectively." 
There  are  few  unfamiliar  spots  in  the  range  of  problems 
presented,  but  they  are  lighted  up  by  old-world  interpretations. 

MARGARET  LEAL. 

SUCCESSFUL  FAMILY  LIFE  ON  THE  MODERATE  INCOME 

By    Mary    Hinman    Abel.     J.    B.    Lippincott    Co.      251    pp. 

Price,  $2.00;    postpaid,  $2.15. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  Family  Life  under  the  editorship 
of  Benjamin  E.  Andrews  of  Teacher's  College.  It  is  a  volume 
rich  in  ripe  and  gentle  wisdom,  and  Mr.  Andrews  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mrs.  Abel,  an  associate  of 
Ellen  H.  Richards  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  England 
Kitchen,  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  and  one  who  combines  wide  experience  with  open- 
minded  understanding  of  the  changing  times. 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions  in  the  book  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  wife's  services  and  to  the  sur- 
vival of  household  processes  in  the  face  of  organized  competition; 
that  is,  the  bake-shop  and  the  commercial  laundry.  The  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  the  community  services  on  which  the  whole 
thing  is  said  to  be  conditioned  are  sympathetic,  and  the  list  of 
organizations  with  which  and  through  which  housewives  in  this 
group  can  both  give  and  receive  help  will  prove  stimulating  to 
many  readers.  If  the  reader  feels  a  lack  in  the  recognition  and 
in  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  wasteful  standards  among 
the  small  numbers  in  the  higher  income  groups  in  whose  hands 
such  enormous  economic  power  and  influence  are  lodged,  and 
possibly  of  the  importance  of  a  "right  attitude"  on  the  part  of 
the  husband  and  father,  one  realizes  that  it  is  because  both 
these  points  are  clear  to  Mrs.  Abel,  to  whom  they  evidently 
seem  of  slight  importance.  To  some  observers,  in  these  two 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  found  the  great  difficulties  of  many 
housewives  for  whom  the  other  conditions  named  by  the  writer 
are  all  fulfilled.  By  the  time  the  husband  and  father  is  edu- 
cated to  a  right  understanding  of  the  problem,  the  older  children 
are  suffering  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  wasteful  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  the  homes  from  which  their  companions  come. 

SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

University   of   Chicago. 

HOUSE  PROPERTY  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT 

Some  papers  on  the  Methods  of  Management  introduced 
by  Octavia  Hill  and  Adapted  to  Modern  Conditions.  Edited 
by  M.  M.  Jeffery  and  Edith  Neville.  Macmillan  Co.  96  pp. 
Price,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.35. 

The  value  of  this  contribution  is  twofold:  It  lays  down  sound 
principles  of  house  property  management  and  it  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  those  principles  and  a  constantly 
lengthening  experience  proving  their  soundness  have  been  avail- 
able for  more  than  half  a  century.  Yet  we  have  made  practically 
no  use  of  them. 

The  book  is  English.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  given  to  six 
selections  from  the  writings  of  Octavia  Hill.  The  lesser  part 
is  given  to  three  papers;  the  first  by  the  manager  of  an  English 
crown  estate,  the  second  by  a  committee  of  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  (English)  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning 
Association,  the  third  a  very  brief  description  of  the  manage- 
ment of  municipal  houses  in  Amsterdam. 

It  is  these  three  papers  at  the  end  which  justify  that  part  of 
the  title,  Adapted  to  Modern  Conditions.  What  they  really 
do,  however,  is  to  emphasize  the  sound  basis  upon  which 
Octavia  Hill  founded  her  work  a  half  century  ago  and  in- 
directly to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  English  private  manage- 
ment of  investment  dwellings,  having  through  all  these  years 
[Continued  on  page  406] 
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These  important  new  books  on 

Mr.  HUEBSCH'S  list 

constitute  an  asset  to  every  library 


The  Triumph  of  the  Egg  By  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON.  An 
example  of  what  a  book  of  stories  can  be  when  a  writer 
of  vision  deals  with  the  materials  of  American  life.  By 
the  winner  of  the  Dial  Award.  $2.00 

Tired  Radicals  By  WALTER  WEYL.  A  collection  of 
essays  which  the  London  Times  calls  "one  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  and  illuminating  books  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced  in  our  generation.  $2.00 

The  Note-Book  of  Anton  Chekhov  A  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  Chekhov's  literary  methods.  $1.50 

Reminiscences  of  Chekhov  By  M.  GORKY,  A.  KUPRIN 
and  I.  BUNIN.  Three  distinguished  Russian  writers 
celebrate  the  genius  of  their  great  colleague.  $1.50 

Dreams  out  of  Darkness  By  JEAN  STARR  UNTERMEYER. 
New  poems,  confirming  the  high  predictions  based  on  her 
earlier  book,  Growing  Paint.  $1.50 

The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book      By  F.  J.   MclsAAc. 

With  two  plays  for  home-made  marionettes  by  ANNE 
STODDARD.  Illustrated  by  TONY  SARG.  Reveals  the 
mysteries  of  Sarg's  marionettes  and  tells  how  children  can 
make  puppets  and  produce  plays  at  home.  Interesting  to 
grown-ups,  too.  $1.00 

What's  What  in  the  Labor  Movement  Compiled  by 
WALDO  R.  BROWNE.  A  simple,  concise  and  compre- 
hensive dictionary  of  labor  affairs  and  labor  terminology, 
arranged  under  a  single  alphabet  for  quick  and  easy  ref- 
erence ;  580  pages.  $4.00 

Hugo  Stinnes  By  HERMAN  BRINCKMEYER.  Translated 
by  ALFRED  B.  KUTTNER.  An  illuminating  biography  of 
the  most  talked-of  man  in  Europe  today;  an  indispensable 
key  to  the  new  Germany.  $1.50 

A  New  Constitution  for  a  New  America  By  WILLIAM 
MACDONALD.  Wherein  does  our  -Constitution  fail  to 
meet  our  needs  today?  The  first  plan  for  a  modern  con- 
stitution that  has  been  worked  out  is  now  presented  to 
students  of  political  science.  $2.00 

The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  Nation  By  ALBERT  JAY  NOCK. 
A  dispassionate  study  of  the  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
military  activities  of  Europe  before  the  war,  containing 
irrefutable  evidence  against  the  commonly  accepted  myth 
of  one  guilty  nation.  (Originally  published  in  the  Freeman 
over  the  pseudonym  "Historicus.")  $1.00 

Immigration  and  Labor  By  ISAAC  A.  HOURWICH.  A 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  standard  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  European  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  by  a  foremost  expert.  $6.00 


Ask  your  bookseller  about  the  titles 
that  attract  you:  if  they  are  not  in 
his  stock  he  can  get  them  almost  over- 
night. If  you  prefer,  we  will  give  you 
any  desired  information,  but  we  like 
to  think  that  readers  are  in  close  and 
intimate  touch  with  booksellers.  In 
order  to  produce  books  there  must  be 
authors  and  publishers,  but  the  living 
link  between  the  creator  of  literature 
and  the  public  is  the  bookseller. 
Encourage  him. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  INC. 

116  West  13th  Street  New  York  City 
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As  the  Washington  Conference  unwinds,  the  press  elabo- 
rates upon  its  significance  with  the  eloquence  that  high  ideals  alwayi 
evoke  from  the  "fourth  estate."  This  is  the  time  to  read  a  paper  that 
knows  a  ghastly  joke  when  it  sees  one:  during  the  Conference  read 

The  Freeman 

When  President  Harding  went  Senator  Borah  one  better  (?)  and 
called  a  conference  of  the  greater  Powers,  (in  his  expansivenesi 
and  hospitality  he  included  some  of  the  less  great),  simple  folk 
threw  their  hats  in  the  air  at  this  new  emergence  of  American 
Idealism.  What  were  Fourteen  Points  to  Disarmament!  Secretary 
Hughes  cautioned  the  public  against  undue  exuberance  and  sug- 
gested the  soft  pedal,  i.  e.:  "limitation  of  armaments"  sounds  less 
rough.  Piano! 

The  Freeman 

said  its  say  about  the  Conference  and  the  attitude  of  the  press  in 
a  leader  entitled  "Idle  Talk,"  in  its  issue  of  27  July.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  a  perusal  of  that  piece  serves  to  justify  the 
Freeman's  attitude  toward  political  affairs.  We  will  send  you  a 
copy  if  you  wish  it  for  yourself,  or  for  a  doubting  Thomas.  We 
want  you  to  know  the  Freeman.  Read  these  comments: 

George  Santayana,  the  great  philosopher,  says: 

Far  as  I  am  from  sharing  its  political  faith,  I  find  the  Freeman 
far  better  written  than  anything  I  saw  in  my  day:  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness in  it  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  intellectual  land- 
scape, things  I  used  to  miss  in  America  altogether. 

H.  S.  Canby,    editor  of  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New 

York  Evening  Post,  says: 

We  gladly  pay  our  tribute  here  to  the  Freeman,  a  weekly  which 
apparently  specializes  in  good  English,  since  one  can  read  its  pages 
(irrespective  of  what  one  thinks  of  the  ideas  expressed)  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure  as  of  a  walker  on  a  mountain  who  finds  a  path. 

The  New  York  Times  Book  and  Magazine  Review: 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  the  Freeman  is  "A  Re- 
viewer's Notebook."  One  may  not  always  agree  with  the  views 
which  are  more  intimated  than  deliberately  put,  in  this  weekly 
article,  but  no  lover  of  good  prose  and  intelligent  comment  should 
fail  to  read  it  with  regularity. 

Take  advantage  of  this  introductory  offer : 

CUT  HERE CUT  HERE CUT  HERE 

Please  send  me    THE  FREEMAN 

(regular  price:  52  weeks,  $6.00;  26  weeks,  $3.00) 

and  the  book  checked  below: 

(The  retail  price  of  each  book  is  $2.00) 

POOR  WHITE,  by  Sherwood  Anderson. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITERARY  RADICAL,  by  Randolph  Bourne. 

THE  INVISIBLE  CENSOR,  by  Francis  Hackett. 

TIRED  RADICALS,  by  Walter  Weyl. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS,  by  Andre  Tridon. 

REVOLUTION  AND  DEMOCRACY,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe. 

A  RELIGION  FOR  THE  NEW  DAY,  by  Charles  F.  Dole. 

On  this  special  offer  you  need  send  only: 

$6.00  to  pay  for  52  weeks  and  the  book 
$3.60  to  pay  for  26  weeks  and  the  book 


Signed    .  . 


Address    

Mail  to  THE  FREEMAN,  INC. 

B.  W.  Huebsch,  President 
116  West  ijth  Street 

when  writing  to  advertisers. 


New  York  City 
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Good  Book 


Houghton 


for   Gifts 


Mifflin  Co. 


WASHINGTON  CLOSE-UPS 

Edward   G.   Lowry 

Keen,  humorous  and  amazingly  penetrating  sketches  of  our 
public  men,  written  from  intimate  knowledge  with  an  uncanny 
gift  for  unveiling  the  true  characters.  Illus.  $3.00. 

ROOSEVELT  IN  THE 

BAD     LANDS  Hermann  Hagedorn 

The  authoritative  account  of  Roosevelt's  experiences  as  a 
rancher  in  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  old  frontier.  IHus. 
•$5.00. 

POLITICAL  PROFILES 

From  British  Public  Life.  H.  Sidebotham 

Brilliant  and  intimate  sketches  by  the  parliamentary  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times.  Illus.  $3.00. 

THE  BIG  FOUR  AND  OTHERS 

Robert  Lansing 

Illuminating  character   sketches   of  the   leading   allied  statesmen 

that  are  at  once  most  fascinating  reading  and  an  important 
contribution  to  history.  $2.50. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION     G  T.  w.  Patrick 

"I  find  it  to  be  a  fresh,  suggestive,  wise  and  intensely  inter- 
esting book.  Professor  Patrick  is  doing  much  to  make  the 
science  of  psychology  shed  light  upon  the  practical  problems  of 
our  time."  Prof.  E.  S.  Ross,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  $2.00. 

LIFE  OF  METCHNIKOFF 

Olga  Metchnikoff 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  great  bacteriologist  whose  dis- 
coveries revolutionized  medical  science.  •  $5.00. 


JAPAN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Payson  J.  Treat 


This  authoritative  and  unbiased  book  is  essential  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  Armament  Conference.  $2.00. 

UNDER  THE  MAPLES 

John  Burroughs 

This  posthumous  volume  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  many 
books  by  the  great  naturalist.  $2.00. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND 

COMMENTS,     Second  Series 

Havelock  Ellis 

"Mr.  Ellis's  writing  was  never  better  than  in  this  volume.  .  .  . 
It  takes  the  reader  into  the  company  of  one  whose  mind  is  a 
rich  library."  New  York  Post.  $2.75. 

SOCIAL  DECAY  AND 

REGENERATION  R.  Austin  Freeman 

"Here,  certainly,  is  a  book  which  will  help  us  to  realize  along 
what  road  our  civilization  is  at  present  moving."  Havelock 
Ellis.  $5.00. 

LIBERALISM   AND   INDUSTRY 

Ramsay  Muir 

This  important  volume  by  a  leading  English  liberal,  formulates 
an  industrial  and  economic  policy  that  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  $1.75. 


[Continued  from  page  404] 

practically  ignored  the  lessons  it  might  have  learned — being 
perhaps  preoccupied  with  the  speculative  features  of  its  enter- 
prise— is  now  being  succeeded  by  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, from  which  the  speculative  element  is,  in  theory  at  least, 
emphatically  thrown  out. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  Miss  Hill's  contributions, 
which  are  of  as  practical  value  today  as  they  were  in  1866, 
1871,  1886,  1892,  and  1899.  The  American  reader  may  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  English  alone  let  opportunity  pass 
by  ignoring  Miss  Hill's  work,  that  it  has  less  value  for  him 
because  it  is  English.  Unfortunately  for  his  self-esteem  as 
one  who  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  the  Octavia 
Hill  method  has  been  successfully  transplanted  to  America. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the  Octavia  Hill  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia has  demonstrajed  that  it  will  work. 

The  probable  causes  of  our  lack  of  interest  in  house  property 
management  are  our  popular  delusion  that  every  family  can, 
and  if  enough  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  will,  own  its  home,  and 
our  concentration  upon  the  speculative  feature  of  housing  devel- 
opments. Perhaps  now  that  the  1920  census  figures  show  a 
steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  home  owners- — despite  the 
housing  shortage,  high  rents  and  "own-your-home"  campaigns 
— and  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  renters,  we  may  begin 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  house  property  management. 
In  fact,  apartment  house  owners  have  already  begun,  but  one- 
family  house  owners  are  still  asleep.  JOHN  IHLDER. 

POUR  ET  PAR  LA  TERRE 

By   Victor    Boret.      Payot,    Paris.      318    pp.      Paper.      Price, 

Frs.  6.00. 

With  the  loss  of  one  out  of  every  twenty-seven  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  increased  movement  from  country  to 
town  through  the  loosening  of  home  bonds  also  incidental  to 
the  war,  the  land  problem  of  France  has  become  primarily  a 
problem  of  man  power.  It  is  discussed  as  such  by  the  former 
minister  of  agriculture,  Boret,  in  a  little  book  full  of  suggestion, 
also,  to  those  concerned  with  the  human  side  of  agriculture  in 
other  countries.  He  says: 

It  is  essential  that  the  land  of  France  is  put  to  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  knowledge  of  scientific  technique; 
but  above  all  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  work  it  by  improving  their  lot  and  by  rendering  their 
prospects  more  secure  than  those  of  urban  wage  earners. 

He  believes  that  the  agriculturists  of  France  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  history;  that  in  addition  to  a  remarkable  technical 
progress,  even  before  the  war,  they  are  willing  today  to  reshape 
their  labor  policy  and  to  welcome  such  changes  in  the  laws  of 
ownership  and  in  methods  of  distribution  and  finance  as  will 
help  to  retain  upon  the  soil  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  rural  communities.  Direct 
ownership  and  new  systems  of  tenancy  that  lead  to  ownership 
seem  to  him  essential  in  this  process;  in  fact  he  insists  upon 
the  value  of  ownership  perhaps  with  insufficient  regard  for 
its  obvious  limitations  and  dangers  from  a  wider  national  view- 
point. While  he  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  co- 
operative marketing,  he  denies  that  any  stimulus  to  active  and 
progressive  land  cultivation  can  inhere  in  any  other  form  of 
ownership  than  the  personal. 

In  the  succession  law  he  finds  the  chief  obstacle;  and  he 
shows  very  plausibly  how  even  recent  changes  in  that  law  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  rural  estates  into  econ- 
omically unproductive  holdings  and  the  breaking  up  of  country 
families.  Among  many  suggestive  proposals  one  is  especially 
interesting:  namely,  that  the  son  who  has  stayed  on  the  farm 
with  the  father  should  be  entitled  upon  the  decease  of  the  latter 
to  charge  his  co-heirs  with  a  moderate  salary  for  his  services 
over  a  limited  period  to  compensate  him  for  his  part  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  estate.  He  also  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  machinery  for  applying  existing  laws  on  the 
redistribution  of  holdings  which,  without  such  machinery,  have 
remained  largely  on  paper.  These  and  other  proposals  are 
worked  out  in  considerable  detail. 

There  are  other  problems  peculiar  to  the  present  difficult 
times,  such  as  the  attraction  of  workers  in  the  building  trades 
to  the  devastated  areas  which  has  left  large  sections  of  rural 
France  denuded  of  an  essential  form  of  skill.  The  author  is 
entirely  opposed  to  all  forms  of  profit  sharing  and  participation 
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of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  management  of  farms,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  system  of  augmenting  wages  by  other  emoluments 
can  be  so  regularized  and  the  facilities  for  securing  land  and 
credit  so  increased  as  to  supply  an  effective  counter-attraction 
to  the  necessarily  higher  money  wage  of  industrial  labor.  Un- 
fortunately, he  is  also  entirely  opposed  to  any  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  which,  in  spite  of  much  experience  to  the 
contrary,  he  deems  impracticable.  And  he  looks  upon  the 
supplementary  wage  labor  of  wives  and  children  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  budget  of  the  rural  laborer.  While,  therefore, 
the  views  of  the  author  cannot  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
most  progressive  opinion  even  among  the  agriculturists  of  his 
own  country,  they  emanate  from  a  constructive  conservatism 
which,  undoubtedly,  will  play  its  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
rural  life  in  France.  B.  L. 

LA  MAISON  HEUREUSE 

By    Georges    Benoit-Levy.      Cites-Jardins    de    France,    Paris. 

75  pp.  Paper.  Price,  $1.40;  postpaid,  $1.50. 
This  little  book  should  interest  housing  reformers  and  others 
in  America  who  read  French  as  a  successful  attempt  to  popu- 
larize the  gospel  of  the  well  arranged  and  beautiful  home.  It 
goes  further  than  the  bulletins  of  similar  purpose  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  certain  agricultural  colleges  in  the  detailed  description  of 
the  practical  aids  to  comfort  and  happiness  which  have  become 
indispensable  to  efficient  home  keeping.  Its  tone,  while  popular, 
is  never  condescending  and  "preachy";  individual  examples  and 
illustrations  reenforce  the  main  text.  English  and  American 
as  well  as  French  experience  is  drawn  upon.  The  book  is  used 
by  certain  large  employers  to  aid  them  in  promoting  domestic 
content  among  their  employes.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


DAS  EXISTENZMINIMUM  UND  VERWANDTE  FRAGEN 
By  R.  Kuc/ynski.     Hans  Robert  Engelmann,  Berlin.     137  pp. 
Paper.     Price,  M.  25.00. 

Though  primarily  interested  in  problems  of  national  finance,  the 
author  has,  in  the  essays  here  collected,  included  the  result  of 
much  investigation  of  the  relation  between  wages  and  prices 
and  the  influence  of  both  on  the  money  fluctuations  and  the 
difficulties  of  securing  a  sufficient  revenue  from  taxation,  which 
today  are  two  major  questions  awaiting  solution.  He  gives  an 
insight  into  the  methods  by  which  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
is  now  widely  computed  in  German  industrial  arbitration  and 
wage  bargaining. 
JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Payson  J.  Treat.  Houghton  MifHin  Co.  283  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;  postpaid,  $2.20. 

A  series  of  twelve  lectures  prepared  for  delivery  this  fall  at 
four  leading  Japanese  universities.  Mr.  Treat,  who  is  professor 
of  history  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  a  close  student  of 
Japanese  affairs,  describes  from  intimate  knowledge  the  political, 
commercial  and  cultural  development  of  Japan  and  analyzes  her 
present  policies,  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  from  1853  until  the  present  time. 
THE  TONY  SARG  MARIONETTE  BOOK 

By  F.  J.  Mclsaac.  With  two  plays  for  home-made  marionettes, 
by  Anne  Stoddard.  58  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00;  post- 
paid, $1.08. 

A  little  book  which  tells-  children  about  the  Tony  Sarg 
marionettes,  and  explains  how  puppets  are  made  and  how 
marionette  shows  may  be  put  on  at  home.  A  chapter  on  home- 
made marionettes  and  stagecraft  tells  how  a  stage  may  be 
constructed,  and  suggests  schemes  for  decoration  of  the  back 
drop  and  for  making  stage  "props."  Two  fairy  plays,  Snow 
White  and  the  Dwarfs,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  written 
by  Anne  Stoddard  especially  for  home-made  marionettes,  are 
included  in  the  volume,  which  is  illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg. 
ARBEITSRECHT  UND  ARBEITERSCHUTZ 

Reimar   Hobbing,   Berlin.     467  pp.     Price,   M.  40.00. 
This   compilation   of   the   whole    social   legislation   of   Germany 
from   November,   1918,   until  last  summer  has   been  most  care- 
fully  carried   out   by   nine   of   the   principal   permanent   officials. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 
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AMERICA  and  the 

BALANCE    SHEET 

of  EUROPE 

By  John  F.  Baia, 

for    twenty-fire    years    repreientatiTe   of   the    American   pren   im   til 
parts  of  the  world. 

And  Harold  G.  Moulton, 

Associate  Profeuor  of  Political  Economy,   UniTcnity  of  Chicago. 

An  Unbiased  Report  on  a  Problem 

That  Touches  Every  American 

Pocketbook 

A  sensational  message  to  every  man  or 
woman  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of 
America — a  bold  and  unbiased  statement  of 
the  truth  of  the  present  world  situation  and  of 
the  radical  measures  which  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  world's  economic  structure.  The 
authors  have  just  returned  from  Europe  where 
they  have  made  an  intensive  study  of  condi- 
tions. Their  information  is  first-hand  and  up- 
to-the  minute.  Its  presentation  is  diredt  and 
fearless. 

Clear  and  Startling  Answers 
To  Such  Questions  as: 

Is  Business  Headed  in  the  Right  Direction? 

Must  War  Debts  be  Cancelled? 

Why  Is  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  Making  a  German 
Reparations  Default  Inevitable? 

Why  Does  the  Road  to  Disarmament  lie  through 
Paris? 

Are  We  Coming  to  Free  Trade? 

Why  is  the  Prosperity  of  Every  Section  of  the 
United  States  Dependent  upon  the  Prosperity 
of  Europe? 

Have  Prices  in  America  Hit  Bottom? 

What  Must  the  Washington  Conference  Ac- 
complish? 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  BOOK 

It  will  be  widely  read  and  discussed  and  its 
awakening  message  will  mean  much  to  every 
thinking  man  or  woman.  Get  it  at  your  book- 
store or  by  mail  from  the  publishers. 


Cloth  binding 


361  pages 


$3.00 


The  Ronald  Press  Company 


Publishers 


20  Vesey  Street 


New  York 


Publishers   of   ADMINISTRATION    and 
of      MANAGEMENT     ENGINEERING 
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IF  BOOK  LOVERS  DO  NOT  GIVE  BOOKS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

NOBODY    WILL 


The  Street  of  Precious  Pearls 

By  Nora  Wain 

In  a  little  shop  on  this  dark  side-street — Yen  Kuei  Ping's  honor- 
able grandmother  bargains  for  the  wedding  pearls  of  her  much 
beloved  granddaughter.     Not  since  "The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion"  has  there  been   a  more  charming  tale   of  the   east  than 
this    story   of   the   freedom-loving   Yen   Kuei    Ping,    her   noble 
husband   Fuh  Tang — their  great  joys  and  their  great  sorrows. 
(Bound    in   red   Japan   paper — red    is   the   Chinese   marriage 
color).  $.7S 

ce  Breakers  and  The  Ice  Breaker  Herself 

By  Edna  Geister 

The  two  books,  Ice  Breakers,  the  helpful  little  book  of  stunts, 
games  and  party  ideas,  and  The  Ice  Breaker  Herself  in  which 
Miss  Geister  outlines  successful  methods  of  'playing  with  peo- 
ple', have  been  combined  into  one  book  under  the  above 
t'tle.  $,.35 

)reams  and  Voices 

Compiled  by  Grace  Hyde  Trine 

A  collection  of  modern  Mother  and  Child  verse  which  gives  us 
hope  for  the  enduring  beauty  and  strong  comradeship  of  family 
life.  Some  of  the  contributors  are  Robert  W.  Service,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Angela  Morgan,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Percy 
MacKaye.  The  book  itself  has  a  lovely  soft  blue  cover  which 
makes  you  impatient  to  read  it.  Boxed,  $2.00 


Red  Letter  Day  Plays 

By  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons 


A  collection  of  short  impromptu  plays  to  be  given  by  teen  age 
boys  and  girls  including  the  "Rainy  Day  Plays,"  "Jack  I'  the 
Green"  and  "The  Potentate  of  Weatherdom."  There  are  in 
addition  some  entirely  new  plays  suitable  to  special  holidays 
such  as  April  Fool's  Day  and  Valentine's  Day. 

Price  to  be  announced 

Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples 

Compiled  by  Florence  Hudson  Botsford 

During  her  frequent  visits  abroad  Florence  H.  Botsford  has 
been  gathering  folk  songs.  Her  book  contains  the  music  jotted 
down  often  on  odd  scraps  of  paper  at  some  village  festival ; 
the  words  in  the  original  tongue;  and  her  translations  of  these 
words  into  English  poetry  by  such  artists  as  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Jacob  Robbins,  Margaret  Widemer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

Paper  $2.75;  Cloth  $3.25 

Vol.    I   contains    145   folk   songs   of   the   Baltic,   Balkan    and 

Slavic  peoples. 


The  Christmas  Shrine 

By  Winifred  Kirkland 

Every  year  we  look  in  vain  for  some  new  Christmas  book 
written  by  somebody  who  can  put  into  words  our  love  for  the 
Christmas  season.  Not  the  gifts  or  the  jolly  family  dinner  but 
the  silence  of  the  early  Christmas  morning, — the  beauty  of  clear 
carolling.  Miss  Kirkland  has  done  this  for  us,  has  made  a 
book  to  give  our  closest  friends.  75  cents" 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS  srs?SSA- 


Each  chapter  fully  interprets  laws  and  regulations  given  verbatim 
in  the  appendix.  Included  are  the  subjects  of  industrial  con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  labor;  protective  legislation,  such  as 
hours  of  work,  home  work,  prevention  of  accidents  and  industrial 
disease,  child  labor;  labor  market,  provision  to  aid  unemployed, 
etc.;  provision  for  ex-servicemen,  war  widows,  orphans  and 
disabled;  international  labor  agreements;  social  insurance; 
housing  and  land  settlement. 

OUR  REVOLUTION 

By  Victor  S.  Yarros.     Richard  G.   Badger.     251   pp.     Price, 
$2.50;  postpaid,  $2.65. 

A  collection  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  The  Nation, 
The  Public  and  other  magazines  expounding  the  views  of  the 
"independent  radical."  The  author  defends  free  trade,  free 
banking  and  cooperative  credit,  proportional  representation,  the 
referendum,  the  initiative  and  the  recall,  and  other  "planks" 
in  the  independent  radical  platform.  These  essays  have  the 
sharpness  of  penetrating  analysis  known  to  readers  of  the 
SURVEY  from  Mr.  Yarros'  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages  from  time  to  time. 

LE  GUIDE  DE  L'ETUDIANT  EN  SOCIOLOGIE 

By  C.  Bougie  and  M.  Deal.     Garner  Freres,   Paris.     66  pp. 
Paper.     Price,  Frs.  2.50. 

Though  primarily  intended  as  an  aid  to  French  students  of 
sociology,  this  little  compilation  is  of  practical  value  also  to 
the  foreign  student  and  practical  social  worker;  for  its 
bibliography — with  notes  on  the  contents  and  character  of  the 
more  important  works — deals  largely  with  concrete  questions 
of  social  reform.  In  addition,  an  annotated  list  of  the  principal 
reviews  is  given  and  a  most  useful  list  of  French  centers  of 
social  information,  with  their  addresses  and  main  interests. 

HAITI— ITS  DAWN  OF  PROGRESS 

By  J.  Dryden  Kuser.     Richard  G.  Badger,   Boston.     198  pp. 

Price,   $3.00;    postpaid,   $3.15. 

The  author  believes  permanent  American  occupancy  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  world.  He  paints  a  black  picture  of  native 
life  and  character  and,  in  contrast  to  it,  a  glowing  one  of 


Haiti's  future  under  American  administration  and  commercial 
exploitation.  Based  on  personal  observation,  the  book  adds  to 
the  reader's  knowledge  of  this  island  of  controversy,  providing 
he  makes  due  allowance  for  the  author's  evident  lack  of  serious 
study  of  the  issues  involved. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

By    Charles    Taber    Stout.      Mitchell    Kennerley.      216    pp. 

Price,  $1.50;    postpaid,  $1.60. 

Begun  as  a  protest  against  the  presidential  candidacy  of  General 
Leonard  Wood,  this  book  grew  into  an  attack  on  the  medical 
profession  in  general  and  on  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute  in  particular,  because  of  his  book 
against  alcohol.  It  repeats  the  familiar  wet  arguments  and 
makes  the  astonishing  discovery  that  it  was  the  organized  medical 
profession  which  forced  prohibition  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
To  a  layman,  the  scientific  "facts"  and  the  arguments  based  on 
them  smack  of  the  home-brew  which  the  author  so  rightly 
condemns. 

STATE  MAINTENANCE  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING 

By  Walter  S.  Hertzog.     Warwick  &  York.     144  pp.     Price, 
$1.60;    postpaid,  $1.70. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

By  Marvin   Summers   Pittman.     129  pp.     Warwick  &  York. 

Price,  $1.30;    postpaid,  $1.40. 

The  problems  of  getting  trained  teachers  and  of  keeping  them 
interested,  training,  growing  while  they  teach  are  rather  funda- 
mental. These  two  brief  books  develop  some  effective  phases 
of  these  problems,  and  offer  some  interesting  and  helpful  devices 
and  programs. 

PERIODIC  VARIATIONS  IN  EFFICIENCY 

By  Archibald  G.   Peaks.     Warwick   &  York.     95  pp.     Price, 
$1.40;    postpaid,   $1.50. 

A  complete  summary  of  the  data  bearing  on  variations  in  physical 
and  mental  abilities  under  such  varying  conditions  as  changes 
of  seasons,  changes  in  the  weather,  day  and  night,  the  moon's 
phases,  and  the  like.  A  valuable  treatment,  in  rather  technical 
form. 
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UNIVERSITY  DEBATERS'  ANNUAL— 1920-1921 

Edited   by   Edith   M.   Phelps.     H.  W.  Wilson   Co.     384   pp. 

Price,   $2.25;    postpaid,   $2.45. 

Considering  present  book  prices,  this  annual  gives  the  reader 
much  useful  information  for  little  money.  The  subjects  covered 
this  year  are  the  open  shop,  prohibition  of  immigration  for  two 
years,  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  prohibition  of 
strikes  in  essential  industries,  parliamentary  form  of  government, 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines,  labor  rep- 
resentation in  industrial  management,  independence  for  Ireland. 
Briefs  pro  and  con  and  the  outstanding  points  made  in  their 
debate  are  followed  by  full  bibliographies.  Four  of  the  debates 
are  reported  as  they  actually  took  place  and  are  interesting 
documents  of  student  mentality  at  its  best. 
CITY  HOMES  ON  COUNTRY  LANES 

William    E.   Smythe.     Macmillan   Co.     269   pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,   $2.50;   postpaid,   $2.70. 
BOY  SCOUTS'  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

By   Ida   M.  Tarbell.     Macmillan  Co.     247   pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,   $2.00;   postpaid,   $2.20. 
OUR  WORLD 

By  Charles  Harvey  Peck.     Franklaye  Press.     215  pp.     Price, 

$2.50;   postpaid,   $2.65. 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN 

By  Joseph  A.  Appel.    Thomas  Seltzer.     214  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

postpaid,  $2.60. 

Letters  from  a  father  to  his  son  at  school,  discussing  with  him 
the  purpose  of  life,   and   the  boy's  part  in  the  world. 
EAST  CARELIA  AND  KOLA  LAPMARK 

By  Theodor   Homen   and  others.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

264  pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  $7.00;  postpaid,  $7.20. 
A  collection  of  articles  by  Finnish  scientists  and  philologists  de- 
scribing conditions  in  these  two  countries,  which  border  on  Fin- 
land, as  they  were  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
1917. 
DREAMERS 

By  Knut  Hamsun.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.     176  pp.    Price,  $1.75; 

postpaid,  $1.90. 
THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

By   Harry  Elmer  Barnes.     Appleton  &  Co.     126  pp.     Price, 

$1.25;   postpaid,   $1.35. 
A  NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  NEW  AMERICA 

By   William    MacDonald.     B.   W.    Huebsch,    Inc.     260  pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.15. 
THE  CONFLICT 

By  Gertrude  K.  Colby.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     70  pp.     Illu- 
strated.    Price,   $1.50;  postpaid,   $1.60. 
MODERN  ENGLISH  STATESMEN 

By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor.     Robert  McBride  &  Co.     267  pp. 

Price,   $2.75;  postpaid,  $2.95. 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.     Labor  Publishing  Co.     155   pp.     Price, 

6  sh. 
ROOSEVELT  IN  THE  BAD  LANDS 

By  Herman  Hadedorn.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     491   pp.     Il- 
lustrated.    Price,   $5.00;   postpaid,   $5.25. 
THE  MEANING  OF  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT 

By  M.  D.  Stokes.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  45  pp.  Price,  I  sh. 
MILITARISM  AFTER  THE  WAR 

By   V.    H.    Rutherford,    M.P.      Swarthmore    Press.      192   pp. 

Price,  6  sh. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  REPARATION 

By  J.  A.  Hobson.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  32  pp.  Price,  I  sh. 
SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

National   Society  of  Art  Masters.     George  Allen  &  Unwin. 

141  pp.     Price,  5  sh. 
THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ASYLUM  DOCTOR 

By    Lomax    Montagu.      George    Allen    &    Unwin.      255    pp. 

Price,   12  s.  6  d. 
THE  DAY  OF  FAITH 

By   Arthur   Somers   Roche.      Little,    Brown   &   Co.     361    pp. 

Price,   $1.90;   postpaid,  $2.05. 
MARRIED  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS 

William  J.  Robinson,  M.D.     Critic  and  Guide  Co.     241   pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  postpaid,  $3.20. 
TWELVE   ESSAYS  ON  SEX  AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By   Wilhelm    Stekel,    M.D.      Critic    and    Guide    Co.      Price, 

$3.00;    postpaid,  $3.20. 


Buy  Health  Fairy 
Books  For  Xmas 


Give  the  children  books   and  games  that 
will  make  them  love  health. 


Joyous 
Rhymes 


Whimsical 

Fairy 

Stories 


Calendar 
Card 


"RHYMES  OF  CHO  CHO'S  GRANDMA," 
by  Mrs-  Frederick  Peterson.     Illustrated   by 
Jessie  Gillespie.     Price  zoc. 
"CHILD  HEALTH  ALPHABET,"  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Peterson.     Price  IDC. 

"CHO  CHO  AND  THE  HEALTH  FAIRY," 
bv  Eleanor  Glendower  Griffith,  with  charm- 
'ng  '"ustrations  by  Jessie  Gillespie.  Price 

"THE  STORY  OF  ROSY  CHEEKS  AND 
STRONG  HEART,"  by  J.  Mace  Andress, 
Ph.D.,  and  Annie  Turner  Andress.  Illus- 
trated by  Dorothy  Whitmore.  Price  300. 

"HAPPY'S  CALENDAR,"  a  nonsensical 
health  calendar  for  the  big  boy  and  girl, 
written  by  Cliff  Goldsmith,  and  illustrated 
by  Jessie  Gillespie.  Price  250. 

"CHO  CHO'S  HEALTH  GAME,"  a  card 
game  arranged  by  Margaret  Gieb  from  the 
rhymes  of  the  Child  Health  Alphabet.  Price, 
in  box,  25c. 

Good  Health   on    Christmas  Morning  to   all  American 
Children.' 

The  Child  Health  Organization  of  America 

Penn  Terminal  Building 

370  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York  City 


The 

Bureau   of  Educational   Experiments 

1 44  West  1  3th  Street,  New  York 

Announces 
A  Study  from  The  City   and  Country   School 

Here  and  Now 
Story  Book 

by 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell 

A  collection  of  original  stories  for 
little  children  with  an  introductory 
thesis  on  story-telling.  This  book 
offers  an  approach  to  literature 
based  on  the  psychology  of  the 
little  child  and  his  interest  in  the 
world  as  he  sees  it.  The  appeal  to 
children  made  by  the  stories  them- 
selves has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  frequent  use  in  the  City  and 
Country  School. 

"Sounds  the  first  modern  note  in  children's  literature." 
Pp.  360.  Illustrated  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon.  Price  $2 


Order  from  us  or  from 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Xne  Critic  ana  Guide 
earnestly  recommends: 

MARRIED  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS  or  Love  and 
Comfort  in  Marriage.  By  W.  J.  Robinson,  M.D. 
Full  of  practical  information  on  every  page.  $3.00 

WOMAN:  HER  SEX  ANDJJ3VE  LIFE,  The 
recognized  standard.  By  W.  J.  Robinson, 
M.D.  $3.00 

SEX  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 
By  W.  J.  Robinson,  M.D.  $2.00 

THE  SEXUAL  CRISIS.  By  Crete  Meisel-Hess. 
One  of  the  world's  three  greatest  sex  books.  $3.00 

WOMAN  FROM  BONDAGE  TO  FREEDOM. 
By  Ralcy  Husted  Bell.  $2.00 

A  LIBERAL  CODE  OF  SEXUAL  ETHICS. 
(Limited  Edition).  $2.00 


A  Clergyman's  Son,  $2.00.  Never  Told  Tales, 
$1.50.  Stories  of  Love  and  Life,  $1.50.  Hered- 
ity, Disease  and  Evolution,  $2.00. 

THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE  CO. 

12   C.    Mount  Morris  Park  W.,   New  York  City 


The  Human  Factor  in  Business 

BY  B.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE,  Author  of  "Poverty: 
A  Study  of  Town  Life,"  "How  the  Labourer  Lives," 
"The  Human  Needs  of  Labour,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     $2.00  net. 

The  ideals  which  industry  should  set  before  itself  are 
discussed  in  this  book.  It  deals  with  the  problems  daily 
arising  in  a,  large  factory,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  them 
made  by  a  particular  firm.  The  author  writes  as  a 
social  reformer  and  from  experience  gained  during 
thirty  years  as  an  individual  administrator. 

"The  book  is  full  of  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value  to 
American  employers  who  are  facing  many  of  the  problem* 
which  British  employers  are  seeking  to  solve." 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Fourth   Avenue   and  Thirtieth  Street,    New   York 


How  Much  Shall  I  Give  ? 

By  LILIAN  BRANDT 

With  an  introductory  note  by  FRANK  A.  FETTER 

"Will   undoubtedly   be   regarded   as   a   classic  essay  on   the 
theme  of  benevolent  giving." 

Send   $2.00   to 
THE  FRONTIER  PRESS,  100  We»t  21  Street,  New  York 


AN  ODD  COLUMN 

Why  are  blue  books  so  infernally  dull?  Partly,  of  course, 
because  their  authors  have  been  trained  in  suppressing  their  per- 
sonality and  write  objectively  of  facts  and  proposals;  partly  be- 
cause they  are  not  trained  at  all  and  struggle  with  their  words 
like  other  amateurs;  but  more  especially  because  neither  royal- 
ties nor  profits  are  involved  in  the  cost  of  publication.  Govern- 
ments have  not  hitherto  often  applied  the  pruning  knife  to  the 
literary  effusions  of  their  servants;  but  as  the  economy  gospel — 
genuine  or  false — becomes  more  and  more  a  working  rule,  the 
public  printer  begins  to  recognize  its  influence  in  smaller  manu- 
scripts and  fewer  appendices.  The  result  is  a  very  happy  one; 
but  it  does  not  suffice  to  make  the  official  report  readable.  It  is 
only  as  the  public  press  assumes  the  function  of  an  instrument 
of  public  information  that  men  of  real  writing  ability  are  set  to 
work  on  the  compilation  of  these  documents.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  in  an  editorial  the  other  day,  pointed  to  the  remark- 
able literary  value  of  many  of  the  war-time  reports  of  the  War 
Office;  is  it  not  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  get 
them  read,  to  influence  public  opinion  during  a  time  of  great 
national  stress,  good  writing  was  a  matter  of  necessity?  But 
there  are  other  advances  to  record.  Here  as  well  as  in  England 
have  been  signs  of  late  that  the  old  nonchalance  as  regards  the 
form  in  which  important  public  documents  are  issued  is  passing 
away.  Not  only  is  there  better  writing,  but  the  arrangement  is 
improving,  an  index  is  no  longer  a  rare  exception;  and  occasion- 
ally a  flavor  of  human  qualities,  of  humor  even,  is  permitted  to 
outlast  the  ordeal  of  copyreading. 


Germany,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  shoddy  literature.  During  the  war,  some  of  the  army 
commanders  set  a  good  example  in  preventing  the  circulation  of 
obscene  books  and  encouraging  the  distribution  of  decent  ones. 
The  practice  of  censorship,  of  course,  introduces  all  sorts  of 
dangers,  but  at  present  the  public  temper  is  not  so  much  for  of- 
ficial suppression  as  for  voluntary  boycott  and,  sometimes,  the 
exercise  of  more  forceful,  but  still  voluntary,  pressure  upon 
booksellers.  More  important,  however,  is  the  growth  of  an 
enormous  business  in  well  printed,  inexpensive  "folk  books,"  not 
only  classics  but  also  quite  modern  writings.  The  Insel  Verlag, 
for  instance,  which  some  twenty  years  ago  started  out  with  the 
publication  of  what  at  that  time  was  caviar  to  the  masses,  now 
is  represented  in  every  book  store  by  an  amazing  variety  of 
splendid,  modern  literature  which  sells  extraordinarily  well. 
This  is  the  more  curious  since  in  their  other  recreations  the 
German  people  are  by  no  means  unusually  refined. 

The  American  library  in  Paris,  with  its  open  shelves  and 
magazine  tables,  is  like  a  bit  of  transplanted  Main  Street — 
even  to  its  bulletin  boards  and  the  charming  young  lady  who 
presides  over  the  card  catalogue.  But  for  real  refinement  of 
efficiency  methods  in  library  administration,  recalling  if  not  ex- 
celling the  best  practice  in  the  United  States,  one  must  go  to  the 
Solvay  Institute  in  Brussels.  The  only  trouble  is  that  social 
students  in  Belgium  are  so  busy  just  now  doing  things  that  this 
library  of  sociology  is  usually  empty. 

Peking,  A  Social  Survey,  by  Sidney  D.  Gamble  (George  H. 
Doran  Co.)  is  an  event  in  social  service  literature — or  ought  to 
be  if  social  workers  recognize  the  value  of  a  really  adequate 
survey  report.  Mr.  Gamble  tells  why  it  was  done,  how  it  was 
done,  and  what  came  after.  His  circumstantial  account  would 
be  equally  important  if  it  related  to  the  survey  of  a  middle 
western  boom  town;  but  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  picturesque  cities  on  earth  gives  it  additional 
interest.  There  will  be  more  about  it  in  these  columns  anon. 


Speaking  of  social  service  literature,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  Albert  Mordell  who  has  just  published  a  fascinating  study 
of  the  Literature  of  Ecstasy  (Boni  &  Liveright)  pleads  for  the 
inclusion  of  poetry  in  this  category.  He  says:  "The  world  of 
democracy  belongs  to  poetry,  not  merely  the  democracy  of  the 
realistic  novel  which  was  willing  to  concede  that  even"  the  poor 
man  like  the  old  kings  and  the  nobility  had  love  tragedies.  Poetry 
will  deal  not  with  that  philanthropy,  which  often  means  the 
master  throwing  crumbs  to  quiet  the  growling  servant.  No,  it 
will  be  based  on  feelings  that  emanate  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
promote  human  justice." 


Please  mention  The  SURVEY  when  vuriting  to  advertisers. 
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COMMUNICATION 


BROOKS  ON  DEMOCRACY 

To  THE  EDITOR.  I  want  to  add  my  word  to  what  you  have 
said  about  Brooks'  Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order. 
[See  the  SURVEY  for  October  9,  1920,  page  73.]  Mr.  Brooks  has 
been  for  fifty  years  exposing  his  mind  to  the  ideas  and  exper- 
iences of  all  the  strugglers  for  industrial  democracy  from  every 
angle  of  approach.  The  result  is  not  such  as  is  derivable  from 
any  ordinary  investigation  or  questionnaire.  It  is  a  composite  of 
a  thousand  impressions  taken  from  the  actual  facts,  a  discovery 
of  the  unexpected,  an  answer  to  the  questions  we  did  not  know 
enough  to  ask.  Mr.  Brooks  is  like  a  man  in  a  woolly  overcoat 
who  has  been  rolling  in  burrs.  He  is,  I  believe,  more  sticky  to 
facts  than  any  other  human  being  and  his  mind  is  a  less  re- 
fracting medium  for  their  transmittal  than  any  other  that  I 
know.  The  result  is  such  a  treasure  house  of  information,  such 
a  museum  of  democratic  industrial  experiment  in  all  possible 
stages  as  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  be  elsewhere  found. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  undis- 
criminating  or  merely  photographic  in  his  work.  An  underlying 
divine  fire  has  given  him  a  largely  sub-conscious  logic  which  has 
led  him  to  the  sigmficent  both  in  experience  and  in  opinion. 

The  inclusive  lesson  of  the  book  is  that  in  these  matters  of 
democratic  control  of  industry  experience  is  not  merely  a  con- 
vincing but  a  very  rapid  teacher  and  that  the  great  conservative 
influence  in  our  industrial  life  lies  in  organization  and  experi- 
mentation by  the  workers  themselves,  while  the  only  danger  of 
revolution  comes  from  the  interposition  by  alleged  conservatives 
of  irritating  obstacles  between  the  workers  and  such  sobering 
experience.  Thus  the  socialist  has  learned  from  his  own  dis- 
sensions with  his  brethren  that  "state  ownership,"  without 
definition  of  what  is  to  be  owned  or  principles  of  how  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  divided,  is  not  a  program.  The  communist 
has  found  by  hard  adventure  that  human  nature  demands  a 
direct  relation  between  work  and  return,  that  property  is  a 
necessary  instrument  of  personality,  and  that,  except  to  the 
dullest,  incessant  fraternizing  is  intolerable.  The  cooperator 
has  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  boss,  sometimes  to  fight  the 
trade  union,  to  drop  agitators  from  his  payroll,  to  question  the 
minimum  wage,  and  to  encourage  competition  as  a  necessary 
motive  in  successful  business. 

The  trade  unions  have  learned  to  distrust  the  demagogue 
with  his  catchwords.  Some  of  them  have  learned,  in  dealing 
with  their  own  employes,  to  "hire  and  fire,"  to  resist  strikes,  to 
employ  "scabs,"  to  say  that  their  own  employes  "have  no  need 
of  a  union," — in  short  to  see  the  labor  question  from  the  em- 
ployer's pint  of  view. 

The  most  interesting  lesson  learned  by  all  these  experimenters 
— a  lesson  which  we  all  take  to  heart — is  that  the  art  of  demo- 
cratic control  is  the  art  of  economy  of  attention,  that  the  ques- 
tion, when  you  come  down  to  the  actual  business  of  democratic 
government,  is  not  of  trusting  the  people  but  of  boring  the 
people,  not  of  letting  the  people  rule  but  of  inducing  them  to 
rule  and,  to  that  end,  of  so  adjusting  the  burdens  of  government 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  constituency's  willingness  to  bear. 

The  trade  unions,  for  instance,  have  largely  discarded  the 
initiative  and  referendum  through  having  found,  as  other  self- 
governing  bodies  have  found  before  them,  that  as  a  rule  people 
will  not  vote,  and  that  when  they  do  vote  they  are  not  always 
in  a  position  to  vote  intelligently.  They  have  found  that  busi- 
ness cannot  always  be  conducted  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
that  permanent  committees  are  accordingly  necessary,  and  that 
such  committees  are  necessarily  controlled  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  attend.  They  have  experienced  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  the  constituencies  which  will  neither  govern 
themselves  nor  trust  others  to  govern  for  them.  They  have 
come  up,  in  other  words,  against  the  vital  and  as  yet  unsolved 
problem  of  applied  democracy:  that  of  combining  efficient 
management  with  popular  control — a  problem  which  is  in  essence 
that  of  lessening  the  width  of  vibration  between  the  alternate 
popular  demands  of  "Let  the  people  rule"  and  "Let  George  do 

JOSEPH  LEE. 


Boston. 


Everywhere  have  I  sought  peace  and  found 

it  nowhere  save  in  a  corner  with  a  book. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  showing 
the  trend  of  world  problems: 

AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST ,.« 
AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  EUROPE  ,.» 

In    the    "World   Problem    Discussion"   Series 
CHARLES  HARVEY  FAHS 

These  two  volumes  are  indispensable  for  people  who 
wish  to  be  well  informed  on  current  problems  and 
who  have  not  the  time  to  do  the  research  work  that 
is  here  so  manifest.  Designed  primarily  for  group 
discussion,  they  give  material  on  both  sides  of  dis- 
puted questions.  To  all  readers,  they  will  be  stimu- 
lating, helpful  and  illuminating. 


THE  COMMUNITY 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


1.75 


As  Professor  Lindeman  sees  it,  the  community  is  the 
unit  of  social  organization  in  which  lies  the  greatest 
element  of  hope  for  permanent  progress.  This  is 
an  analysis  of  the  forces  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  influential  public  opinion  and  community 
action.  A  further  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  pre- 
vent a  non-technical  interpretation  of  the  Com- 
munity Movement  to  social  workers,  teachers,  min- 
isters and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries. 

At  your  bookstore  or  from  us. 
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"Merry  Christmas"— say  it  with  SURVEYS 

GIFTS  that  last  the  whole  year  round  and  keep  your  name  as  green  as  the  gay  cover  of  our  Irish 
issue  —  that's  what  it  means  to  send  the  Survey  or  Survey  Graphic  for  Christmas.     Either  makes 
a  gift  with  a  message  and  a  purpose.     In  the  special  Christmas  offers  below  we  pass  on  to  you  the 
economies  resulting  from  buying  books  at  wholesale.    The  only  conditions  are:  the  subscriptions  must 
be  new — for  some  one  not  on  our  list ;  the  order  must  be  sent  direct  to  us  —  not  through  an  agent. 
Do  your  Christmas  shopping  with  your  fountain  pen. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  $3  a  year 

The  Graphic  Numbers  of  The  Survey  issued  as  a 
separate  monthly  magazine,  well  written,  finely 
printed  and  full  of  "pictures  of  men  as  they  are." 

The  SURVEY  (including  The  Graphic),  $5  a  year 

No  periodical  has  a  more  definite  message  than 
The  Survey.  As  a  gift,  that  message  is  delivered 
as  a  weekly  reminder  of  the  giver. 


The  STORY  of  MANKIND,  $5 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  gift  book  or 
the  year.  By  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  that  man  of 
many  gifts  who  teaches  history,  writes  books  that 
keep  you  up  nights,  and  illustrates  them  himself 
— and  does  all  three  with  imagination.  He  draws 
with  gaiety  and  in  a  way  to  visualize  history  "for 
readers  from  7  to  70."  With  more  than  1 00 
illustrations. 


Offer  No.  1.     The  Survey  and  The  Story  of  Mankind  together  for  $7.50  (regular  price  $10.00) 
Offer  No.  2.     Survey  Graphic  and  The  Story  of  Mankind  together  for  $6.50  (regular  price  $8.00) 


IF  WINTER  COMES.     By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. $2.00 

The  most  beautifully  written  novel  of  recent  years.  Recom- 
mended by  a  member  of  The  Survey  staff  for  anyone  who 
is  tired  and  would  "be  charmed  out  of  himself  to  a  fresh 
view  and  a  new  interest  in  things." 

Offer  No.  3.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  4.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

QUICKSANDS  OF  YOUTH.     By  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt.  .  .$1.75 

Delightful  and  revealing  sketches  of  the  children  who  have 
come  before  Judge  Hoyt  in  the  NewYork  Children's  Court. 
"A  social  worker  who  has  vision  and  a  gift  for  writing." 

Offer  No.  5.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $6.75 

Offer  No.  6.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two i $4.75 


HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  GIVE?    By  Lilian  Brandt $2.00 

"A  penetrating  and  timely  discussion.  .  .  .  No  one  who  is 
trying  to  face  his  community  obligations  can  afford  to 

miss  it." Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director  the  Philadelphia 

Welfare  Federation. 

Offer  No.  11.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.75 

Regular  price  of  the   two $7.00 

Offer  No.  12.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.75 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D $2.00 

Dr.  Cabot's  vivid  style,  his  rich  contacts  with  human  nature 
and  his  long  experience  as  physician,  social  worker,  founder 
of  medical  social  service  and  professor  of  social  ethics  at 
Harvard,  have  made  a  perennial  favorite  of  this  volume. 

Offer  No.  13.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.70 

Regular  price  of  the   two $7.00 

Offer  No.  14.      With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.70 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $ (check  or  money 

order) for  your  Christmas  Offer  No.. .  . 

Send  the  magazine  for  one  year  to — 

Name  

Address 

Send  the  book  to — 

Name  

Address 

My  own  Name  

Address 

S-J2-10 


TIRED  RADICALS.  By  Walter  Weyl,  $2.00 

Essays  written  just  before  his  un- 
timely death  by  a  man  who  was  an 
accomplished  writer,  a  student  of 
social  problems  with  a  truly  inter- 
national outlook. 

Offer  No.  7.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  8.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  B.  Seebohm  Raiuntree .  .  .  .$2.00 

Presents  the  results  of  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  experience  in  sharing  the  man- 
agement with  7,000  employes  of  the 
great  English  manufacturing  concern 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  Invaluable 
for  any  employer  of  labor. 

Offer  No.  9.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  10.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


MAIN  STREET.     By  Sinclair  Leviis .  .  $2.00 

250,000  readers  have  bought  Main 
Street  since  the  first  edition  was 
brought  out  something  over  a  year 
ago.  The  most  discussed  novel  of 
our  time.  Have  you  read  it) 

Offer  No.  15.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY. 

By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield $1.00 


A  book  which  sets  a  new  landmark 
in  the  profession  of  social  case  work, 
written  by  a  recognized  authority  of 
many  years  experience.  One  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  publications. 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $6.00 

Offer  No.  18.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $4.00 
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NEIGHBORS 


HENRY  S.  SALT,  whose  recent  auto- 
biography, Seventy  Years  among  Savages, 
has  already  been  quoted  in  the  SURVEY, 
evidently  believes  that  the  refining  influence 
of  good  reading  may  be  overestimated.  Only 
'on  one  occasion,  he  recalls,  the  Humanitarian 
League  found  itself  in  agreement  with  the 
prison  commissioners;  this  was  when  a  body 
calling  itself  the  Poetry  Reading  Society 
offered  to  read  poetry  to  prisoners.  "The 
words,  'I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
jne,'"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "would  receive  a  new 
and  fearful  significance  if  a  number  of 
versifiers  and  reciters  were  to  be  let  loose 
(  on  the  helpless  inmates  of  our  gaols.  It 
'  seemed  barbarous  on  the  part  of  these 
minstrels  to  try  to  secure  an  audience  which 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  which  had 
not  got  even  an  open  window  to  jump 
through  if  the  strain  should  have  become 
too  acute." 

SANFORD  GRIFFITH,  for  some  time  Ber- 
lin correspondent  of  the  SURVEY,  is  on  the 
way  home  to  America  but  is  spending  two 
months  en  route  at  Moscow  to  study  indus- 
trial conditions  there. 

MANY  friends  and  readers  of  the  SURVEY 
will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Professor  Graham  Taylor, 
one  of  its  editors  since  1904  and  since  1894 
warden  of  Chicago  Commons,  which  he 
founded,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  Mc- 
Clintock,  widow  of  Emory  McClintock, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  city  on 
November  21.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
were  childhood  playmates  in  New  Brun- 
swick, New  Jersey,  but  had  not  met  for 
many  years.  During  the  interval  both  were 
married  and  widowed.  Last  winter  when 
Professor  Taylor  was  on  a  trip  to  California, 
where  Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  living  in  recent 
years,  the  old  friendship  was  renewed. 
They  have  returned  to  Chicago  and  plan 
later  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Far  East. 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON,  who  has 
undertaken  to  draw  a  series  of  cartoons 
for  the  SURVEY  this  year,  is  teaching 
history  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  But  with  his  picture  book,  Ancient 
Man,  the  favorite  Christmas  present  of 
thousands  of  children  last  year,  and  The 
Story  of  Mankind,  just  brought  out  by  the 
same  publishers,  Boni  &  Liveright  (a  book 
which  Santa  Claus  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  because  those  who  buy  it  want  to 
keep  it  for  themselves),  his  classroom  tends 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  con- 


JOTTINGS 


THE  CARTOONIST  CARTOONED 
Opfferjn  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

solidatecl  school  we  call  America.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Loon,  incidentally,  is  a  most  de- 
lightful letter  writer.  Since  this  is  a  book 
number,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
one  of  his  notes  to  the  editor  this  tribute  to 
the  guardians  of  our  public  treasuries  of 
books:  "The  Ohio  State  Library  Associa- 
tion just  held  a  meeting  at  Antioch,  and  I 
was  asked  to  speak,  which  I  did,  and  with 
great  pleasure.  Librarians  in  this  part  of 
the  world  do  not  lead  a  very  jolly  life. 
They  departed  and  left  me  a  check  to  repay 
me  for  my  etc.,  etc.  It  is  one  of  these 
little  things  that  touch  one  in  a  strange  way. 
I  am  forever  asked  to  speak  and  have  to 
waste  time  and  energy  and  courage  upon 
banquets  and  luncheons  of  our  leading  busi- 
ness men.  They  sometimes  do  not  charge 
me  for  the  seventy-five  cent  dinner  through 
which  I  have  to  eat  my  unwilling  way. 
And  that  is  all.  But  the  poor  devils  of  a 
hard-pressed  library  association  leave  a  deli- 
cate note  on  my  door-step  and  then  hastily 
depart  to  continue  the  struggle  with  library 
boards  composed  of  these  self-same  leading 
business  men  who  believe  that  the  world 
is  safe  as  long  as  The  Nation  and  The 
Freeman  are  kept  out  of  the  shelves." 

WILLIAM  M.  PERT,  since  1881  a  mission- 
ary in  Turkey,  has  become  widely  known 
in  recent  years  for  his  splendid  work  in  re- 
claiming deported  women  and  children.  He 
has  been  appointed  the  League  of  Nation's 
commissioner  at  Constantinople. 


PROFESSOR  Augustus  R.  Hatton's  draft 
amendments  to  the  city  charter  of  Cleveland, 
providing  for  institution  of  the  city  man- 
ager plan  and  election  of  the  council  by  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  representation, 
have  by  adopted  by  referendum  vote  with  a 
large  majority.  The  first  election  under  the 
new  scheme  will  be  that  of  November,  1923. 
Cleveland  is  the  largest  city  to  introduce 
either  of  the  two  reforms. 

JAPANESE  social  workers  are  soliciting  the 
participation  of  American  institutions  and 
individuals  in  a  peace  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Tokyo  from  March  10  to  the  end  of 
July,  1922.  All  phases  of  organized  human 
enterprise  are  to  be  represented  by  reports, 
statistics,  photographs  and  posters.  The 
Division  of  Social  Service  of  the  Tokyo  Pre- 
fectu^e  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  keep  many 
of  these  exhibits  for  the  use  of  the  growing 
number  of  Japanese  who  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  social  work.  They  offer  to  recip- 
rocate by  sending  in  exchange  reports  of 
Japanese  organizations.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor  K.  Yabuki, 
Shakaika,  Tokyo-fu  Building,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

IN  memory  of  Enrico  Caruso,  an  educational 
foundation  was  created  in  New  York 
last  week  by  an  influential  committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  has  ac- 
cepted the  secretaryship.  It  intends  to  raise 
a  million  dollars  and  divide  the  annual  in- 
come into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  in  training  for  voice  culture, 
instrumental  music  and  composition,  and  one 
to  be  applied  to  other  national  and  local 
measures  in  the  promotion  of  musical  appre- 
ciation. Any  sum  which  is  raised  in  excess 
of  the  million  dollars  is  to  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  building  to 
house  the  activities  of  the  foundation. 

TIMBER  depletion  in  the  United  States  is 
assuming  alarming  proportions,  according  to 
a  statement  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  chief 
forester  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  proceeds,  he  says,  at  the 
rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  million  acres  an- 
nually, principally  through  destructive  log- 
ging and  more  destructive  forest  fires.  Tim- 
ber is  being  cut  three  or  four  times  as  fast 
as  it  is  grown.  In  comparison,  the  chance 
reafforestation  of  denuded  areas  and  the 
actual  efforts  of  land  owners  amount  to 
very  little.  Special  government  protection 
is  needed,  he  holds,  to  prevent  the  premature 
cutting  of  wood,  and  reafforestation  must  be 
encouraged  on  a  large  scale. 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  <[_  Ask  about  my  yaem  of 
tpeciji 'cations,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  2 7  East  3 1 ,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8  8  9 1 


WORKERS'    EDUCATION    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  Report   of   the   Proceedings  of  the  First   National    Conference  on 
U  orkers     Education   in    the   United    States   is   now    ready   for   immediate 
tril.ut.on.  The  student  s  problem,  the  teacher's  problem,  the  organizer's 
problem,    and    organized   labor's   problem   are   presented    by  the    workers 
teachers,  and  labor  leaders  themselves  in  this  volume  of  144  pages      This 
Report  is  an  authentic  and  historic  document  on' this  movement  in  America 
1  rice  fifty  cents  a  copy.     Forty  cents  a  copy  in  orders  of  one  hundred 
WORKERS'   EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF   AMERICA 
465  West  23rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


The   regular  Socialist  press 
will  probably  ignore  the  book. ' ' 

-William  J.  Ghent 

Author  and    Marxian   Scholar 

and     Past     President    of    the 

t  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 

The  Social  Interpretation 

of  History  -by  Maurice  William 

A  Refutation  of  the  Marxian 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History 

Mr.  Ghent  also  says:  "I shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  book 
is  selling  and  being  read  because  /  think  it  will  do  great 
good. 

432   page.  $3.00   at  bookstore*  $3.15  by  mail 

SOTERY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

J  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphan  Home 
of  Chicago,  Congregate  Plan,  has  vacancies 
for  Supervisors  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 
partments. Applicants  must  be  mature  in 
every  respect,  single,  with  a  good  educa- 
tional and  cultural  background  and  possess 
personality,  leadership  and  buoyancy  as  well 
as  temperamental  fitness.  Definite  social 
service  training  or  especially  successful  prac- 
tical experience  in  child  care  a  pre-requisite; 
both  preferred.  Commencing  salary  $1500.00 
per  annum  with  customary  maintenance. 
Progressive  management  and  liberal  work- 
ing arrangements.  Good  position  for  right 
persons  taking  up  child  care  as  a  profession. 
Communicate,  at  once,  in  writing  with  Mr. 
E.  Trotzkey,  Superintendent,  1550  S.  Albany 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WOMAN,  25  years  or  over,  as  county 
agent  for  large  welfare  organization.  Prac- 
tical, well  educated,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  social  work,  good  experience 
with  recognized  welfare  agency,  pleasing 
personality  and  extremely  tactful,  organizing 
and  executive  ability,  able  to  meet  and  co- 
operate with  public  officials  and  heads  of 
welfare  agencies.  Give  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  4048  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Woman  with  executive  ability 
for  position  as  superintendent  Florence  Crit- 
tenton  Home.  References  required.  Address 
E.  Fisher,  912  Chestnut  Street,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 


GIRLS  WORKER  and  matron,  Jewish,  for 
large  institution.  Thirteen  hours  ride  from 
New  York  City.  Some  experience  necessary. 
Some  higher  education  desirable.  Good  sal- 
ary to  properly  equipped  person.  4050 
SURVEY. 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ray  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 


HEAD  WORKER  WANTED 


HEAD  WORKER 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 

Able  executive  wanted ;  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  principles  and 
practice  of  medical  social  service,  and 
capable  of  planning  and  directing  work 
of  large  staff  of  paid  and  volunteer  work- 
ers. Address  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  Di- 
rector, Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  looth  Street,  New  York  City. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

npEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  II  to  I. 
Address  Providence. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  ten  years'  experience  in  re- 
lief work,  industrial  welfare,  medical  social 
work,  public  speaking,  organization  and 
financial  campaigns  for  background.  Good 
personality.  References  from  every  organiza- 
tion with  which  have  ever  been  connected. 
Will  go  anywhere  except  extreme  south. 
Salary  $3,000.  4049  SURVEY. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you   want  accurate   news  and   first-hand   information  on   social 
movements. 
If   you   are    interested    in    any   of   the    subjects   discussed    in   this 
SURVEY  "follows  up." 

and   industrial 
issue  —  for   the 

The  SrjivjY.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  |5  for  a  year"!  subscription. 

12-10-21 

flame    

RESFARPH-We   assi"t   in 

IXE^E^IVV^n.  cial    articieSj    papers,    speeck- 

es,  debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AtjTHo»'i 
RESEARCH   BU»«AU,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  i,  8  and  November  5,  1921.  Unexpect- 
ed demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 
Please  mention  The  SURVEY  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WANTED:  Position   as  case-worker  with 
organization   for   social   welfare  work.     Ex- 
perience   in     investigation,     accounting     and 
business  administration.     Address  Mr.  D.  B. 
B.,  4501  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

NEW  JERSEY 


QAI   17 
SALt. 


A  FARM  OF  90  ACRES 
in  New  Jersey  near 
Hightstown  —  and  therefore  not  far  from 
Princeton.  10  acres  in  wood  lot,  remainder  fine 
arable  land.  House  in  good  condition.  New  floors 
and  well.  Fully  furnished.  Much  old  mahogany 
and  many  fine  paintings.  Apply  to  E.  B. 
BERG,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 


BUNGALOW  TO  RENT 
To  Rent  for  Season,  $650 

New  bungalow,  furnished.  7  rooms,  bath  sleep- 
ing porch;  250  ft.  from  ocean;  fine  view  also  of 
Indian  River.  Surf  and  river  fishing. 

S.   E.  IIILLES.  Melbourne  Beach,  Florida. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS   WRITERS   send   today  fop 
free   copy,   America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems,  song* 
Instructive,     helpful.     Writer's    Digest     604 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc..  ire 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  MM.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook—  it's  FREE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 

MARCUS  W.  ROBBINS,  Lawyer 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
20  Years'  General  Practice 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 

I   Schapirograph 

500,000  DeGraff  Signals,  all  colors 
80  Library  Bureau  Trays  for  6x4  cards 

Charity   Organization  Society 
105  Ea«t  22nd  Street  New  York 

BOOK  -BINDING 

EGGEL1NG  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,    Stuyvcsant   8912 
Write  JOT  descriptive  Literature 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

PE^CE  on  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC,  by  Austin  E. 
Griffiths  Judge  Superior  Court,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  above  ad- 
dress. Same  is  also  reprint  from  Seattle  Union 
Record. 

THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  SOUTHERN 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  Statements  to  President  Hard- 
ing by  the  Operators  Association  of  Williamson 
Field  and  Logan  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Statement  of  Harry  Olmsted  to  United  States 
Senate  Investigating  Committee.  Statement  of 
Operators  Association  of  Williamson  Field  to 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 
Copy  of  Bill  Boiderland  Coal  Corporation  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.  Harry 
Olmsted,  Chairman,  Labor  Committee,  William- 
son Field,  W.  Va. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 519  W.  69  St..  Chicago. 

COAL  WAR  IN  BRITAIN.  A  study  of  working.-class 
organization— by  Herbert  Tracey,  of  the  British 
Labor  Party — 25c.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, 289  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  A  statement  in  regard  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Prepared  by  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Problems  of  Institute  of  Med- 
icine of  Chicago.  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
104  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 

SURVEY  or  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION IN  AND  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA.  By  Jane 
R.  Harper.  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor 
Assn.  of  Pa.,  1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

THREE  SHIFTS  IN  STEEL  AND  TH*  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 

How  TO  MEET  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts 


out  ot  print,  incluamg  all  ol  tne  essem 
and      recommendations.     Reprinted      from 
SURVEY.     25    cents   a   copy,    postpaid. 


The 


PRAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line   per   month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


fflhr  American  JJaurnal  nf  Kurerng  shows  th* 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hosoilnl  Uncial  »i>r«jfre;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 

pubiinlted  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Hoapitrt- 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cit^. 
Ue..  19  East  72d  Street.  Mew  York. 

Menial  Hijiiicitr;  quarterly;  $2.00  •  year;  pnk- 
lisbed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mentsl 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Public  -Lit-atth  SJurerr  monthly;  dues  $3.00  aid 
upward;  tubscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  370  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 


f^lf-j.*   Good  Books  for  Every 
VJ^  If  CO    Taste  Solve  the  Problem 


HALL  CAINE'S 

Unforgettable   Romance  of   the  Heart 
is  the  Gift   for   Every   Fiction   Reader 

THE  MASTER  OF  MAN 


IN  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  many  foreign  countries,  the  power, 
humanity  and  truth  of  the  book  have  been  generally  recognized,  and  the 
majority   of   critics  everywhere   have  said  that   it  places    Hall    Caine    as    a 
world-novelist  in  the  same  rank  with  Dickens,  Hugo,  Zola  and  Tolstoy.     "It 
stirs  the  imagination  and  sets  the  pulses  throbbing."  Price,  $1.75 


R    SEEING  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 

By  JOHN  T.  PARIS.  In  his  latest  addition  to  his 
very  popular  series  of  travel  books  begun  in  1919  with 
"Seeing  Pennsylvania,"  and  followed  in  1920  by  "See- 
ing the  Far  West,"  the  author  not  only  gives  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  everything  worth  seeing  in  the  country 
through  which  he  passes,  but  adds  a  historic  back- 
ground as  well.  115  Halftones  front  original  photo- 
graphs. Frontispiece  in  color.  316  pages.  $6.00 

THE  TRYST 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL 

Mrs.  Hill's  novels  are  the  wished  for  books  in  many 
homes.  They  provide  enjoyment  for  the  whole  family 
circle.  Nothing  unsavory  ever  creeps  between  the 
pages  to  mar  her  narratives.  "The  Tryst"  is  the  grip- 
ping story  of  John  Preeves, — how  in  his  seeking  after 
God  he  finds  Patty  Merrill,  and  helps  to  clear  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  her  life  as  well  as  the  mystery 
of  a  death.  By  far  the  strongest  story  by  this  popu- 
lar writer.  Frontispiece  in  color.  $2.00 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  PALESTINE 

/?v  ELIHU  GRANT 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  "The  Orient  in  Bible 
Times."  These  two  volumes  present  a  remarkable 
panorama  of  Bible  lands  and  people,  historical  and 
modern.  Profusclv  illustrated.  Octavo.  $2.50 

THE  CHARM  OF 
FINE  MANNERS 

n.v  MRS.  HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT 
This  character  forming  book  for  young  girls  is  being 
accepted  generally  as  the  key  book  of  the  great  move- 
ment   for    better    morals   and    manners    in    the    young 
which  is  now  sweeping  the  country.  $1.00 


Vice  and  Health 
PROBLEMS-SOLUTIONS 

By  JOHN  CLARENCE  FUNK 
Director,    Bureau    of   Protective    Measures,    Penn- 
sylvania   State    Department    of    Health:    Scientific, 

Assistant  U.  S.  Public  Health  Sen-ice. 
"I  think  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is  splendid 
and  I  heartily  approve  of  it." — C.  C.  Pierce.  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
This  volume  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  a  na- 
tional authority  and  sets  forth  facts,  the  possession 
of  which  is  necessary  to  a  successful  handling  of 
this  phase  of  COMMUNITY  and  FAMILY  WEL- 
FARE. Price  $1.50.  Write  for  Circular. 


A  TALE  OF  A 
WALLED  TOWN 

And  Other  Verses 

By  B  8266— PENITENTIARY. 
A  human  document  from  one 
who  has  known  the  heights  and 
depths  of  life  that  may  well  be 
placed  among  the  great  poetic 
productions  of  the  age.  Intro- 
duction by  William  Stanley 
Braitkwaitc.  $2.00 

APRILLY 

JANE  ABBOTT'S  New  Story 
for  Girls.  The  author  of  "Kei- 
neth,"  "Larkspur,"  and  "High- 
acres"  is  a  born  story  teller.  Her 
books  are  accepted  successors  to 
Louisa  May  Alcott's  famous  sto- 
ries. In  APRILLY  she  tells  the 
charming  tale  of  a  young  girl 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources. 
It  is  filled  with  delightful  experi- 
ences, engrossing  adventures  and 
told  in  that  joyous  vein  of  youth 
which  makes  Mrs.  Abbott  such  a 
great  favorite.  4  illustrations 
$1.75 

Successful  Family 
Life  on  the 
Moderate  Income 

Bv  XfARY  HINMAN  ABEL 
This  is  a  book  on  home  eco- 
nomics and  a  broadminded  study, 
both  analytical  and  inspirational 
of  the  fine  art  of  life.  The  au- 
thor, discusses  the  subject  in  all 
its  relations,  from  income  and 
finances,  to  the  satisfactions  and 
pleasures  of  life.  She  outlines 
the  problems  which  each  of  us 
must  solve  in  our  own  way,  giv- 
ing examples  and  advice  taken 
from  many  sources. 

Illustrated.  $2.00 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Write  for  illustrated  circulars  of  Special  Editions,  Gift  Books  and 
'Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


Pleast  mention  The  SURVEY  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


« /TITHE  handsomest  and  most  deeply  human   volume  on   Russia  that  has  yet  appeared   in   this 
I         country."      Ten  Russian  Posters,  reproduced  in  their  original  striking  colors,  also  34  half- 
JL          tone  illustrations  and    1  1    placards  in   Russian  and   English   facsimile — would    alone   give 
extraordinary   distinction   to 

ALBERT  RHYS  WILLIAMS' 


new 


book 


Through  the  Russian  Revolution 


But  the  text  itself  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Williams,  who  saw  more  of  the 
central  critical  scenes  in  the  great  revolutionary 
drama  than  any  other  "foreigner,"  tells  the 
story,  not  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  but  of  the 
people,  their  hopes  and  dreams,  their  suffer- 
ings, their  successes  and  failures. 

Every  chapter  in  this  exciting,  picturesque 
and  authentic  recital  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 


best  critics  in  this  country,  "a  brilliant  achieve- 
ment in  dramatic  writing." 

At  $2.00  it  is  the  most  remarkable  book 
offering  of  years.  "THROUGH  THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION"  must  be  re- 
garded pre-eminently  as  a  work  of  literary  ex- 
cellence and  permanent  historical  and  cultural 
value.  Buy  your  copy  today — from  your 
booksellers  or  from  us. 


T 


HE  most  important   volume  we   have  ever  published,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
book  published  in   America   this  year. 

THE  STORY  OF 

MANKIND 


By  HENDRIK  VAN   LOON 


with  over  100  black-and-white  line  illustrations, 
8  four-color  pages  and  numerous  animated 
maps  and  full  page  halftones,  all  done  by  the 
author  in  the  inimitable  style  which  has  made 
him  famous. 

The  history  of  man  made  graphic  and  ap- 
pealing and  instantly  understandable  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind,  of  both  young  and  old,  by 
a  writer  and  artist  who  makes  history  simpler 
than  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  more  fascinating 
than  the  most  thrilling  novel. 

Here  is  the  long  awaited  outline  of  history 
which  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  Van  Loon's 
"Ancient  Man"  have  been  clamoring  for. 
When  that  memorable  volume  appeared,  Hey- 
wood  Broun  called  it  "the  most  fascinating 
book  for  children  which  we  have  seen  in  years," 
and  the  New  York  Times  said:  "This  is  the 
way  to  tell  history  to  children — and  to  the 
rest  of  us." 

•IllilBIIlIIIIflllM^ 
"One  of  the  Most  Stimulating  Factors  in  American  Intellectual  Life" 

is  what  many  distinguished  American  and  foreign  authors  have  called  the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
IOO  titles  (7  new  fall  titles)  ;  hand-bound  limp  croftleather,  at  the  low  price  of  95  cts.  each.  New  32-page 
catalogue,  just  issued,  sent  on  request. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  101  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


"To  the  rest  of  us"  is  right,  for  we  older 
folks  are  much  like  children  in  that  we  want  our 
history  written  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and  under- 
stand— and  interesting,  too.  Van  Loon  will 
make  you  drop  that  newest  novel  for  the  great- 
est romance  that  ever  happened — the  true  his- 
tory of  man  on  this  earth  told  as  only  Van 
Loon  can  tell  it. 

The  biggest  gift  book  of  the  year — literally, 
in  size  and  gorgeous  splendor  of  text  and  illus- 
trations and  binding  and  cover — and  big  in  its 
significance  and  in  the  place  it  will  fill  in  our 
reading  and  conversations.  Send  it  as  a  gift 
to  everyone  you  care  for— from  the  child  of  10 
to  the  youth  of  70 — and  don't  forget  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  yourself. 

$5.00  a  copy  (worth  ten!)  at  your  booksel- 
ler's— or  from  us — and  get  it  now  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  kept  waiting  for  your  copy. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  v. 
Emerson,  see'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Was 
Ington  D  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  worK 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B 
Andrews  sec'y  •  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  gervlce;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  ™rhmen_s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance^  I 
nlty  protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK-Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H  McLean  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  2-d  Street 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  worK 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCtAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)-Graham  BmnMg 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  ol 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  sods 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASS  N  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAUITY^Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  i 
ternal  nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  ol 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.   Madison  Street.  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  U, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary, 135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER  — Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  16. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Serenth 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  ol 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  J2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 570  Seventh  Are., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  iBteresting  children  In  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work  C.  C.  Caratens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
YorU.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  ttie  work.  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  ar>  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  ol 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— SOS  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Slernberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Sociaj 
Welfare,  Education  and  Clrlc  Co-operation  In  U.  8.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY  —  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stai 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  gec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser,  exec 
•ec  y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritance* 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenie  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER 
ICA  —  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev  Clia»  8 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.  ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  Y«rJt 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Arc** 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert.  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,   vie. 
Prin.;   F.   H.    Rogers,   treas.;   W.    H.    Scoville,   sec'y.;    Hampton     Va 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government' 
school.     Free  Illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN  —  loh» 
Culbert  Faries,  dir  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintain?  free  In* 
itridl  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artifiel*. 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  tor  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
?hr8SrS^n5  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  pu» 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society)—  Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Hoom  931  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object—  Education  for  a  new  social  order. 
ba?edton,np™d"cti°n  f°r  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  member- 
ship, $3.00,  $5.00,  and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—  Moorrield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnaon 
sec  y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  Us* 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  wltfc  Jl« 
branches.  Membership.  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIE*- 
Rush  Taggart.  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non  -sectarian. 


A|TnMT  °F  JHE  YOUNQ  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION—  GOO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy. 
•leal,  social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wu- 
men.  Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  "and  socSfti 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  house* 
unchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Btbtt 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL—  Official  Nation*; 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices.  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  N  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C  S.P 

Department    of    Education—  Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec     Sec'j 

Bureau  of  Education  —  A.  C.  Monahan.  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation—  William  J    Cochran 

Department  of  Social  Action—  Directors.  John  A.  Ryan  and  JohB 
A.  Lapp. 

Deportment    of    Press    and    Publicity—  Director,    Justin    UcQratb 

Ass  t.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men—  President,    Richmond    Deae 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women—  President,  Mrs    Michael  H« 

vin;  Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

«JOBS.  Training   School    for   Women,    Washington.  T>.    C.—  De*a. 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Loveloy    iec'1 
10s  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.     Industrial,  agricultural  Investigation* 
TNorks  for  Improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes      Stu- 
dies health,   schools,   recreation,   dependency,   delinquency,   etc      As 
American"  Child'"'         *°'  *10'  *26'  and  *10°;  lnclude*  quarterly,   ••TSi 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.-Chas  F 
Powlison  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pnbl 
ishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditione 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibit* 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENC-Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomag  W.  Salmon,  med.  dlr.;  Assoelai* 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V  V  Ande-r- 
,  son;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  CUT. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  ar.rj  re. 
education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  survey* 
state  societies  Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.   Kelso, 

pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
a'gencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
maBent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  lee 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Eil ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
Held  sec'y:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  «ec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Ftomotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Fublicationi 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  tETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
»»c'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
jtudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek*  the  higher 
«id  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'..  Director, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardiza- 
tion of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational 
service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  N'urse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 37*  Seventh  Arenu*. 
O'earies  ,1.  Hatfleld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publlsheri  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
it  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
li  Uollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnekle  Jonea,  exec.  aec'y; 
il?  E.  23  St..  New  Tork.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
4*partment»  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mr«.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Bird.,  Chicago,  111.  Stand* 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
lor  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Uraiicher.  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
fround,  neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  12,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION —Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
ifor  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  actlTltles  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
•ace,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

ItUSSELL  SAGE  FOU NDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Touth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
»a  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

•URVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest.  pre*. : 
Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Clvlrs.   Foreign   Service.   Bruno   Lasker 

Industry,  S.  Adele  Shaw 

cchoui   una   Community.   Joseph   K.    Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,   Health,   Paul  L.   Benjamin. 
Oooperarine     Subscription     (membersnip;     Jlli.          112  East   it  Street. 
New   Tork   City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

As  President  Harding  addressed  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, on  December  6,  on  the  problems  now  before  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  government,  "he  was  not,-"  writes  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  the  New  York  World,  "like  a  party  leader  speak- 
ing to  his  supporters  and  the  oppostion.  He  was  much  more 
like  America  soliloquizing."  Is  such  a  statement  to  be  taken 
as  the  mere  rhetoric  of  a  writer  of  romance?  Or  is  America 
beginning  to  have  some  unity  of  opinion  ?  And,  if  so,  is  this  a 
desirable  development  ? 

"1     Old  Partisan  Voices. 

•*-*  We  have  long  been  told  that  the  American  government  is 
definitely  based  on  the  existence  of  parties.  If  this  is  true,  can  any 
one  man  soliloquize  for  the  American  people?  Does  a  party  gov- 
ernment call  for  a  single  program,  or  for  as  many  programs  as 
there  are  parties?  Is  a  single  program  possible  in  America?  Have 
we  ever  had  anything  of  the  sort?  Would  it  mean  a  bi-partisan 
program?  And  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  bi-partlsan  pro- 
grams we  have  known  in  the  past?  Could  it  mean  an  "era  of 
good  feeling,"  such  as  we  knew  in  the  days  of  James  Monroe? 
What  came  out  of  that  era?  Are  the  many  partisan  programs  of 
today  real,  or  are  they  fictitious?  Should  the  opposition  suppress 
all  criticism?  Or  merely  all  partisan  bickerings?  Should  the  Presi- 
dent's soliloquy  be  interrupted  by  any  fact  or  argument?  Dare 
we  assume  that  his  position  is  "right"?  Will  America  do  tomorrow 
what  he  says  today? 

New  Economic  Voices. 

News  reports  from  Washington  tell  of  the  "dangerous  develop- 
ments" of  "blocs,"  especially,  the  "agricultural  bloc."  Who  is  in 
danger  from  these  "blocs"?  The  agricultural  bloc  has  forced 
through  a  measure  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  dye-stuffs 
monopoly.  Is  this  a  dangerous  move?  To  whom?  The  bloc  is 
said  to  "threaten  party  regularity  and  responsibility."  Is  this  un- 
desirable? What  does  it  mean?  Should  the  farmers  be  heard  in 
Washington?  As  farmers?  Or  as  Republicans  and  Democrats? 
Is  the  theory  sound  that  insists  that  the  farmer  as  farmer,  or  the 
worker  as  worker,  has  no  business  in  Washington?  Is  there  any 
real  place  in  our  government  for  the  new  economic  voices?  Or  must 
they  be  merged,  somehow,  into  the  old  partisan  voices? 

"2     Has  America  a  Spiritual  Voice  ? 

—'•In  1918,  another  President  spoke  for  "all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth."  What  were  some  of  the  things  he  said?  Have  they  been 
forgotten?  Should  they  be  recalled?  Did  they  express  America? 
Is  America  destined  to  another  stage  of  gloom  and  disillusionment 
in  the  next  year  or  two?  Or,  is  President  Harding  speaking  a 
word  that  is  nearer  to  America's  intentions?  If  so,  is  this  new  word 
a  spiritual  word,  or  is  it  a  materialistic  and  imperialistic  word? 
Did  America  reject  the  words  of  President  Wilson  because  it  had 
no  spirit,  or  because  it  had  one?  Does  it  take  more  kindly  to  Presi- 
dent Harding's  words  because  they  are  more  spiritual,  or  because 
they  are  less  so?  Has  America  any  sort  of  outlook  that  can  be 
called  spiritual?  Are  the  new  economic  voices  leading  her  toward 
or  away  from  spiritual  things?  The  old  partisan  voices?  From 
whence  shall  her  help  come? 

References: 

President  Harding's  message  to  Congress,  December  6. 

Wood  row  Wilson,  Guarantees  of  Peace,  International  Ideals, 
Triumph  of  Ideals.  Harper  and  Brothers.  Price,  $1.25  each; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.45  each. 

The    books    mentioned    above    may    be    obtained    through    the    SURVEY    Book 
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HOLIDAY  TRAFFIC 

THE  noon  sun  planes  off  of  the  cornices  of  high  Fifth 
Avenue   buildings,   cutting   a   triangle   of   light   in   the 
dark  torrent  of  traffic  which  weaves  its  perpetual  ver- 
tical  and   horizontal    pattern   at   the  street   crossings.     The 
whistle  shrills  twice:  east  and  west;  once:  north  and  south. 

Once.  The  dark  torrent  flows  up  and  down  the  avenue. 
Out  of  the  struggling  mass  lunges  hysterically  the  white  form 
of  a  sight-seeing  bus.  Pennons,  the  stars  and  stripes,  flutter 
gleefully  from  its  struts.  A  fanfare  of  toy  trumpets  blazes 
from  beneath  its  roof.  Over  its  rails  triumphant  laugh- 
ing faces  lean:  a  holiday  apparition  in  the  dark,  struggling 
torrent. 

_  A  belly-band  of  strange  characters,  black  on  white,  en- 
circles this  white  form.  It  is  a  legend  in  Hebrew.  From 
the  front  seat  flaps  an  ensign  telling  the  same  tale  in  English : 
"100  per  cent  American.  Lipshkz  and  Sons  have  settled  with 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers.  We  go  back 
to  our  jobs  today." 

The  toy  trumpets  blare  out;  the  little  flags  glow  in  the 
triangle  of  light.  The  crowd  in  the  bus  laughs  and  shouts; 
the  crowd  in  the  torrent  stares  up,  stupid  and  amazed: 
Americanism  ;  Hebrew ;  garment  strike.  Groups  are  settling — 
a  moment's  comprehension,  and  they  .drift  pff  into  the  blur 
of  the  dark,  struggling  torrent. 

The  bus  bears  down  the  avenue. 

Twice.  Halt.  The  dark  torrent  flows  east  and  west 
across  the  avenue.  Out  of  its  depths  winds  a  snake  of  men. 
They  bear  banners.  The  head  bears  an  ensign:  red  letters  on 
a  blue  ground  in  Italian:  "100  per  cent  American.  B.  Good- 
man has  settled  with  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  We  go  back  to 
work  today."  Laughter  and  shouts.  The  snake  glides  across 
the  opening  at  the  corner  and  loses  itself  in  the  dark  torrent 
again. 

Once.  North  and  south.  Again  the  bus  lunges  hysterically 
down  the  avenue.  A  thread  of  scarlet  celebration  has  been 
run  into  the  close  dark  pattern  which  the  traffic  weaves  per- 
petually at  the  street  corners. 


JUSTICE  IN  CLEVELAND 

TO  give  public  opinion  two  arms  and  another  eye  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Cleveland  Association  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. This  new  federation  of  civic  organizations  aims 
to  make  possible  every  day  in  the  year  as  effective  a  scrutiny 
of  the  processes  of  justice  as  the  voters  now  exercise  only 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  city  already  has  a  dozen  organizations  which  follow  the 
prosecution  of  special  varieties  of  wrongdoing,  as  the  Cleve- 
land Safety  Council  watches  traffic  prosecutions,  the  retail 
merchants'  board  shoplifting  cases,  and  so  on.  These  groups 
with  hobbies  and  others  whose  interest  in  the  problem  is 
general  are  now  linked  up  in  the  new  association. 

As  Alfred  Bettman  of  Cincinnati  pointed  out  in  a  section 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's  recent  survey  of  criminal  jus- 
tice [see  the  SURVEY  for  November  29],  the  city -has  needed 
an  unofficial  agency  to  watch  and  report  upon  all  the  work 
of  public  servants  in  the  local  police,  court  and  penal  systems. 
This  task  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  newspapers 
with  their  spasmodic  promotion  of  editorial  ideas  during  "crime 
waves,"  alternating  with  periods  of  public  apathy.  The  for- 
mation of  an  association  for  a  continuous  audit  under  the 
leadership  of  the  bar  association  is  one  of  the  first  results  of 
the  survey.  The  association's  constitution  provides  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  directorate  of  the  Bar  Association,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  several  trade  clubs  and  professional  societies, 
t\vo  women's  organizations  and  the  Civic  League.  Individ- 
uals, whether  members  of  these  organizations  or  not,  are  of- 
fered associate  memberships.  The  funds  for  a  five-year  pro- 
gram of  activity  are  practically  assured. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  was  taken  as  a  model 
in  the  organization  work.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  as- 
sisted in  forming  the  association  although  it  is  not  one  of  the 
agencies  which  choose  the  governing  board.  An  operating 
director  is  to  be  employed  with  a  staff  big  enough  to  cover 
all  the  offices  in  police  station  and  criminal  courts  buildings. 
According  to  H.  H.  McKeehan,  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion, attention  will  be  given  very  early  to  putting  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  recent  survey. 

THE  HEALTHIEST  YEAR 

ACCORDING  to  the  records  of  thirty-seven  leading 
American  insurance  companies,  comprising  figures  for 
27,000,000  lives,  the  present  year  is  the  healthiest  one 
in  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  An  analysis 
of  these  records  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  was  pre- 
sented by  Robert  L.  Cox,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  at  the  recent  convention  in  New 
York  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents.  These 
companies,  which  transact  about  80  per  cent  of  the  life  in- 
surance business  of  the  country,  had  184,860  deaths  during 
those  ten  months  as  contrasted  with  205,941  deaths  during 
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the  same  period  in  1920.  Influenza  and  pneumonia  account 
almost  entirely  for  the  favorable  showing.  The  former  has 
been  almost  totally  eliminated.  As  might  have  been  predicted, 
deaths  from  pneumonia  showed  a  sympathetic  decline  with 
influenza,  causing  only  about  half  as  many  deaths  this  year 
as  last.  Although  tuberculosis  was  responsible  for  one  in  every 
nine  of  the  deaths  experienced  among  the  policyholders  ot  the 
companies  in  1921,  this  fact  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
situation  ten  years  ago,  when  the  ratio  was  one  in  four.  Anti- 
tuberculosis  societies,  prohibition  and  prosperity,  all  claim  the 
major  share  in  this  reduction;  but  it  is  quite  impossible,  of 
course,  to  assess  their  relative  share. 

The  number  of  suicides  and  homicides  has  gone  up.  1  his 
increase  was  about  four  times  as  great  as  had  been  expected. 
Mr.  Cox  believes  that  this  is  largely  a  result  of  the  reactions 
of  the  war,  bus:'ness  depression,  unemployment  and  other  phases 
of  the  economic  disturbance,  and  that  the  number  will  fall 
again  as  conditions  improve.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
automobile  accidents  reported  by  these  companies  was  15  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1920.  "We  talk  learnedly  of  bacteria  and 
bacilli,  but  overlook  the  bacillus  automobilus,"  said  Mr.  Cox, 
"whose  presence  behind  the  wheel  of  his  juggernaut  can  be 
discovered  without  aid  from  the  microscope  and  whose  homi- 
cides might  be  largely  prevented  by  more  effective  policing  of 
our  congested  highways." 

Speaking  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  Bright's  disease,  ailments,  in  the  main,  of  advanced 
life,  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  about  28  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
are 'caused  by  them.  So  long  as  the  pressure  and  tension  of 
present-day  life  last  this  percentage  will  continue.  For  some 
time,  therefore,  a  further  decrease  in  the  mortality  rate  large- 
ly rests  in  attacks  directed  at  other  causes  of  death. 

More  accurate  diagnosis  is  probably  in  part  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  the  death  rate  of  cancer.  As  indicated  by  Cur- 
tis E.  Lakeman  [see  the  SURVEY  for  December  3],  a  fuller 
control  of  this  disease  will  be  impossible  until  the  public  is 
willing  to  break  down  the  taboo  which  has  surrounded  its 
discussion  and  is  willing  to  call  unpleasant  facts  by  their  real 
names.  Diptheria  and  scarlet  fever  also  show  slight  increases, 
which  require  no  special  explanation. 

GROWING  PAINS 

SOCIAL  work  as  a  profession  has  been  having  growing 
pains.    Two  meetings  were  held  in  New  York  last  week, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  to  discuss  certain  professional  aspects  of  the  field, 
namely,  recruiting  and   requirements  for  membership  in  the 
association. 

The  meeting  on  membership  was  the  first  of  a  series  to  be 
convened  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  members  of  the 
national  council  of  the  organization.  Suggestions  put  for- 
ward at  the  initial  gathering  propose  to  limit  membership 
in  the  association  to  those  who  are  trained  in  "social  science 
and  technique,  who  are  professionally  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  social  organization  and  adjustment,  and  whose  ethical 
standards  of  character  and  perfqrmance  are  in  conformity  with 
those  of  the  association."  A  body  of  ethical  standards  in 
social  work  is  now  gradually  taking  form.  Family  case  work- 
ers, of  course,  have  always  considered  it  unethical  to  use  any 
information  about  families  under  their  care  except  in  a  con- 
fidential way.  The  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Secretaries 
is  now  working  up  a  set  of  standards  to  be  submitted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  next 
year. 

Four  classes  of  member  were  recommended:  senior,  junior, 
associate  and  organization.  To  be  eligible  for  senior  member- 
ship a  person  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must 
have  had  four  years  of  practical  experience  in  an  organization 
of  recognized  standing  and  must  have  been  graduated  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  or  have  demonstrated  by  his 
achievement  that  he  possesses  the  equivalent  of  a  college  edu- 


cation, whatever  that  may  be.  Graduation  from  a  recognized 
school  of  social  work,  however,  may  be  counted  as  two  years 
of  practical  experience.  Requirements  for  junior  membership 
follow  the  same  general  plan  except  that  a  lower  age  limit, 
twenty-one,  is  set,  and  only  one  year  of  practical  experience 
or  one  year  in  a  school  of  social  work  is  requisite.  Associate 
membership  is  to  provide  more  particularly  for  board  mem- 
bers of  social  organizations,  but  also  for  others  not  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  social  work,  who  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  professional  standards  of  the  association  and  who  are 
qualified  to  cooperate  in  its  work.  Any  social  organization 
of  recognized  standing  is  qualified  for  membership  as  an  or- 
ganization member. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  a  number  of  knotty  points  in 
the  proposed  plan  which  lend  themselves  to  confusion  unless 
much  more  clearly  defined.  What,  for  example,  are  "ethical 
standards  of  character  and  performance"?  What  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  recognized  standing?  Who  will  decide  what  con- 
stitutes an  approved  school  of  social  work?  These  are  not 
gordian  knots,  to  be  sure;  but  still  they  must  be  disentangled 
and  not  simply  cut. 

RECRUITING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

THE  field  of  recruiting  for  social  work,  especially  as  it 
pertains  to  the  college  student,  was  threshed  over  last 
Friday  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  national  welfare 
organizations,  of  colleges  and  of  training  schools  for  social 
work.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  who  presided,  sharply  presented  the 
challenge  to  set  its  own  house  in  order  which  is  facing  social 
work  today.  Edith  Shatto  King,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  gave  a  cross-section  of  social  work  consisting 
of  a  study  of  three  hundred  members  of  the  association  in 
terms  of  salaries,  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
and  previous  experience.  The  majority  of  those  studied  have 
salaries  of  between  one  thousand  and  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  In  fact,  the  salaries  of  only  thirteen  of  them  range 
from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  Family  social  work  has 
attracted  the  largest  number,  namely,  57.  Others  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  principal  fields  as  follows:  probation  and 
parole,  23;  institutional  work,  20;  child  welfare,  18;  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  15;  the  industrial  field,  20;  research,  9; 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  8 ;  community  or  organization,  5.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  trained  people  it  is  surprising  that 
only  133  of  the  300  are  college  graduates  and  that  only  2O 
have  received  two  years'  training  at  a  school  of  social  work. 
Mrs.  King  charged  that  there  is  a  growing  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  social  workers  against  the  paternal- 
istic spirit  in  which  they  are  treated  by  their  chiefs. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  o 
methods  which  should  be  used  in  recruiting  personnel.  Thomas 
Rivers,  of  Community  Service,  stated  that  his  organization 
is  copying  the  methods  used  by  such  concerns  as  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  appealing  for  new 
workers.  Community  Service  goes  to  college  students  with 
the  offer  of  a  specific  job  at  a  definite  salary  and,  as  a  rule, 
selects  men  who  can  produce  results  the  first  year.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  scheme  is  that  of  certain  other  associations 
which  urge  periods  of  training  of  considerable  duration  be- 
fore engaging  people  for  responsible  positions.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  for  example,  prefers  individuals  of  mature  years  who 
have  shown  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  stress  and 
strain  of  life  and  it  provides  training  for  them. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  there  is  shame- 
ful duplication  of  effort  in  the  recruiting  of  college  students, 
especially  in  the  case  of  colleges  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
while  on  the  other  hand  certain  colleges  of  the  Middle  West 
have  been  entirely  neglected.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
local  organizations  are  the  chief  culprits:  that  they  "skim 
off  the  cream"  and  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  persuade 
students  to  take  further  training.  Some  general  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  and  referred  to  a  special  committee  to 
work  out  in  detail  with  the  national  organizations.  They 
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provide  for  the  gathering  by  the  association  of  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  relation  between  colleges  and  social  organi- 
zations, the  institution  of  a  speakers'  bureau  and  a  publicity 
service  available  both  for  colleges  and  social  agencies  and  also 
for  definite  service  to  both  these  groups  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cruiting. 

AFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF  "RELIEF" 

A  RECENT   telegram    from    Vienna,     received     by     the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  reads: 
Sixty  welfare  doctors  meeting  yesterday  anticipate   fear- 
ful  winter,   probably   worse   than   1919.     Clothing   need   middle 
and    working    classes    appalling.      Increased    relief    imperative. 
Urge  Friends  plead  economic  help  Washington. 

Ten  days  later  a  cable  reported: 

Dollar  over  six  thousand  kronen.  All  government  subsidies 
being  removed.  Result  prices  rising  enormously  and  contin- 
uously. Black  bread  34  kronen  to  300.  Canned  milk  already 
600.  Essential  foodstuffs  for  children  almost  prohibitive.  Se- 
vere snowfall.  Desperate  need  clothing,  bedding,  fuel. 

Readers  of  the  SURVEY  know  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Friends  abroad  are  not  given  to  making  sensationally  ex- 
aggerated reports;  when  they  cable  "desperate,"  they  mean  it. 
In  August,  the  week's  wages  of  a  skilled  man  in  Vienna  had 
an  exchange  value  of  three  dollars.  Today  this  means  fifty 
cents.  For  three  years,  German,  Italian,  English  and  Ameri- 
can relief  agencies  have  been  at  work  to  help  the  people  of 
Austria  through  an  impossible  economic  situation.  That  situ- 
ation remains  unchanged.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done 
thus  far,  in  spite  of  incessant  talk  on  the  subject,  to  provide 
credits  for  Austria  that  would  stabilize  her  currency  and  make 
it  possible  for  her  industries  to  pay  living  wages.  In  the 
United  States  several  bills  are  now  before  Congress  which 
would  at  least  have  the  effect  of  making  available  supplies  or 
credits  for  the  feeding  of  the  starving  people  of  Austria. 
Continuation  of  the  work  done  by  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Friends,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  demanded  by 
the  latest  reports  if  thousands  of  children,  and  adults  also, 
are  not  to  perish  this  winter  from  starvation.  But  nothing 
tangible  has  been  accomplished  so  far  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  to  tackle  the  bigger  task  of  setting  Austria  on 
her  feet  again  as  a  self-supporting  country.  The  social  work- 
ers of  Austria,  a  splendid  body  of  people,  aided  by  foreign 
funds  and  workers,  are  willing  and  able  to  shoulder  once 
more  the  ungrateful  work  of  emergency  relief.  But  when  are 
Americans  going  to  insist  on  that  careful  rehabilitation  of  the 
beneficiary  which  they  regard  so  essential  in  their  philanthro- 
pies at  home? 

TO  PREVENT  DELINQUENCY 

ABROAD  program  in  methods  of  preventing  delinquency 
has  been  outlined  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New 
York  city,  which  announces  that  it  will  finance  such  work 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $165,950 
has  b;en  set  aside  for  the  first  year.  According  to  the  plan  a 
number  of  constructive  and  experimental  activities  will  be 
conducted  under  a  joint  committee  by  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
and  tin  Public  Education  Association. 

A  psychiatric  clinic,  to  be  known  as  the  bureau  of  children's 
guidance,  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck.  This  clinic  will  give  thorough  psychiatric  examina- 
tions to  children  brought  to  its  attention  and  will  provide  for 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  staff  will  include 
an  assistant  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  social  workers  and 
assistants.  Scholarships  are  to  be  offered  at  a  later  date,  to 
teachers,  probation  officers,  social  workers,  and  persons  pre- 
paring for  these  professions,  for  one-year  courses  at  the  school 
with  special  attention  to  psychiatric  training. 

A  new  division  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  will  maintain  a 
psychiatric  field  service  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a  consulting 
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psychiatrist,  a  psychologist  and  a  psychiatric  social  worker. 
The  services  of  this  staff  will  be  available  to  juvenile  courts  in 
communities  desiring  to  conduct  model  demonstration  clinics 
over  brief  periods  of  time  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
permanent  psychiatric  clinics. 

The  special  classes  for  abnormal  children  conducted  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  will  be  continued.  Visiting  teach- 
ers will  be  placed  in  one  or  more  public  schools  of  ten  commun- 
ities for  the  first  year  and  in  the  schools  of  ten  additional  com- 
munities for  the  second  and  third  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
salaries  of  thes:  visiting  teachers  for  a  period  of  three  years 
will  be  paid  by  the  association,  while  the  other  third  is  to  be 
met  by  the  community  making  application.  The  choice  of 
communities  for  the  experiment  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Ann  Pratt,  director  of  the  White-Williams 
Foundation,  Philadelphia;  Emma  G.  Case,  director  of  Visit- 
ing Teachers,  Rochester;  Howard  W.  Nudd,  director  of  the 
Public  Education  Association,  and  Barry  C.  Smith,  director 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The  psychiatric  field  service 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygisne  will  be  avail- 
able for  service  to  any  community  that  employs  a  visiting 
teacher. 

A  joint  committee'  on  methods  of  preventing  delinquency 
has  been  established  to  correlate  these  various  phases  of  the 
program.  Persons  exper'enced  in  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency will  be  added  to  this  committee. 

THE  RAILROAD  STRUGGLE 

THE  conflict  between  the  railroad  managers  and  unions 
which  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  general 
transportation  strike  in  October  has  been  continued  in 
various  ways.    On  December  9  the  representatives  of  the  east- 
ern railroads  met  in  New  York  and  formulated  plans  for  the 
immediate  prosecution  of  their  demand   for  wage  reductions. 
Cuts  varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent  are  being  sought  for  the 
different  classes  of  railroad  workers.     In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the  railroad  managers  must 
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THE  WOUNDS  OF  PEACE 

I  HOPE  with  all  my  heart  that  much  of  the  big  work  which 
has  been  yours  in  the  past  will  never  be  asked  of  you  again. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  you  and  for  me  to  have 
lived  in  a  period  in  which  we  have  brought  the  conscience 
of  mankind  into  that  understanding  where  we  shall  have 
done  something  tangible  to  prevent  calling  upon  you  again 
for  war  service.  And  I  like  to  say  it  to  you  because  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  We  are  going  to  succeed  beyond  our 
fondest  hopes.  .  .  . 

While  I  have  found  many  a  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  heroic  things  and  sympathetic  things  and  helpful 
things  and  Christ-like  things  which  you  have  done,  I  hope 
your  sympathies  and  your  humanities  and  your  tender  and 
sympathetic  ministrations  and  your  generosities  from  this 
time  on  will  more  largely  be  applied  to  those  inevitable 
misfortunes  and  those  inescapable  sufferings  which  come  t 
a  people  now  and  then  in  the  peaceful  course  of  human 
affairs.  There  will  never  be  a  time  when  there  is  not  a 
work  to  do;  but  how  much  more  comforting  it  is  going  to 
be  to  have  the  consciousness  that  you  are  contributing  to  the 
alleviation  of  these  inescapable  sufferings  of  peace  rather 
than  to  be  called  upon  to  relieve  the  sufferings  deliberately 
caused  by  war. 

From  the  speech  made  by  President  Harding  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Red  Cross  held  in  Wash- 
ington December  7. 


first  confer  with  representatives  of  their  employes  concerning 
these  proposed  reductions.  If  an  agreement  is  not  obtained 
the  controversy  must  be  referred  to  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  for  decision. 

At  the  time  of  the  threatened  strike  in  October,  which  in- 
cidentally was  precipitated  by  a  demand  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  members  of  the 
Labor  Board  announced  that  so  many  controversies  concern- 
ing rules  had  been  filed  with  the  board  that  the  wage  ques- 
tion would  probably  not  be  reached  before  July,  1922.  On 
November  29,  however,  the  board  handed  down  its  general 
decision  covering  the  rules  issue.  The  award  of  the  board 
was  counted  a  partial  victory  for  the  railroad  managers  al- 
though the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  was  preserved. 
The  decision,  however,  was  unanimous;  the  three  members 
of  the  board  representing  the  point  of  view  of  the  employes 
joined  with  their  associates  in  reaching  an  agreement.  The 
railroad  union  leaders  furthermore  found  nothing  in  the  de- 
cision publicly^o  criticise. 

Another  turn  was  given  the  controversy  between  the  Labor 
Board  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  when  last  week  Federal 
Judge  Landis  issued  a  temporary  injunction  forbidding  the 
board  to  proceed  against  the  Pennsylvania.  Following  the 
return  of  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  active  railroad  work  last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  open  shop  or  "anti-union"  agitation 
among  the  railroads.  The  Pennsylvania  refused  to  deal  with 
the  union  representatives  in  questions  affecting  rules  of  work 
for  the  shop  crafts  and  the  matter  was  appealed  to  the  Labor 
Board.  The  board  in  its  turn  prescribed  the  methods  by 
which  the  employes  of  the  railroad  should  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  Pennsylvania  challenged  its  authority  to  do 
this  and  finally  sought  an  injunction. 

WAGES  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

INTO  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  printing  trades  in 
New  York  city  came,  in  the  last  week  of  November,  a 
wage  award  vv'nirh  cut  clean  across  the  lines  of  argument 
that  have  been  carrying  greatest  weight  in  wage  adjustments 
in  every  industry  during  the  industrial  depression.  John  L. 
Elliott  of  the  Hudson  Guild,  the  arbitrator  for  the  New 
York  Employing  Printers  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6— 
locally  known  as  the  "Big  Six" — in  upholding  the  present 
wage  scale  for  compositors,  turned  aside  from  the  questions 
of  wage  differentials  and  the  cost  of  living  and  based  his 
decision  chiefly  on  the  craftsmanship  of  the  worker.  These 
differentials,  i.  e.  the  ratio  between  the  wages  of  the  different 


occupations  within  the  same  trade,  previously  have  been  among 
the  most  troublesome  points  to  settle  in  the  wage  disputes  of 
the  printing  trade. 

In  regard  to  ...  the  wage  differential  [Mr.  Elliott  said]  the 
arbitrator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  differentials  should  not  be 
decided    entirely   on    precedent    and    present    conditions,    which 
are  often  the  result  of  mere  wage  bargaining  power,  that  they 
should  be  determined  over  and  above  a  living  minimum  by  the 
value  of  service.     This  again  must  be  judged  to  no  small  ex- 
tent by  the  skill   and   quality  of  the  service  rendered. 
This  he  apparently  expected  to  be  understood  by  both  sides 
to  the  controversy  for  he  added : 

It  is  admitted,  I  think,  that  in  this  respect  both  the  League 
[employing  printers]  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  hold  a 
unique  position.  Nowhere  in  this  country  and,  so  far  as  the 
arbitrator  knows,  nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been  such  co- 
operation between  an  employers'  group  and  a  trade  union  for 
the  improvement  of  standards  of  workmanship. 
Later  he  emphasized  this  point  again: 

The  arbitrator  believes  that  it  will  be  the  quality  of  work- 
manship much  more  than  any  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  that 
will  eventually  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  living  the  arbitrator  pointed  out 
that  while  both  sides  to  the  controversy  used  the  government 
figures,  their  calculations  arrived  at  conclusions  between  which 
there  was  a  wide  divergence. 

As  to  the  economic  conditions  in  the  industry,  Mr.  Elliott 
had  before  him,  in  addition  to  the  facts  presented  by  the 
employers,  a  mass  of  data  presented  by  the  unions  based  on  a 
survey  of  forty-eight  firms  in  the  industry  which  had  agreed 
to  open  their  books  for  investigation.  On  this  point  he  said : 

While  it  is  not  time  for  an  increase  of  wages,  neither  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  the  industry  cannot  carry  forward 
under  present  conditions. 

The  award  was  one  of  three  handed  down  before  December 
I,  when  new  contracts  were  to  go  into  effect  in  the  trade. 
In  the  case  of  Typographical  Union  No.  57,  the  printing  press- 
men, a  reduction  of  $2  a  week  was  allowed  by  William  F. 
Ogburn,  the  arbitrator.  In  the  case  of  Union  No.  23,  William 
L.  Leiserson,  arbitrator,  decided  for  a  reduction  of  $i.  In 
considering  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  typo- 
graphers' arbitration  was  not  held  under  contract — it  was  open 
to  all  the  winds  of  controversy,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  contracts  of  the  pressmen  specified  changes  based  upon 
economic  considerations  and  readjustments  in  the  industry. 

It  is  further  of  importance  that  in  the  Ogburn  decision  the 
employers'  figures  on  the  cost  of  living  were  accepted  by  the 
arbitrator  and  account  was  taken  of  the  question  of  dif- 
ferentials in  the  prices  current  in  different  cities,  while  in  the 
Leiserson  decision  a  technical  point  in  figuring  the  cost  of 
living  was  involved.  The  employers  in  their  estimate  took 
the  index  number  which  the  arbitrators  used  in  the  pressmen's 
cases  of  last  spring.  That  figure  was  but  an  estimate,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor  had  not  issued  an 
index  number  for  the  period  involved.  Only  a  month  later 
the  Department  of  Labor  came  out  with  a  real  index  number, 
lower  than  that  which  the  arbitrators  had  used.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  case  was  by  the  employers'  method  of 
estimating,  3.8  per  cent  higher  than  that  figure  arrived  at 
when  calculations  were  made  from  the  index  number  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  argument  of  the  workers  that 
a  reduction  of  wages  last  spring,  in  excess  of  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  living  at  that  time,  was  a  reduction  of  real  wages, 
was  upheld  by  Mr.  Leiserson,  and  a  reduction  of  only  $i,  as 
against  the  reduction  of  $2  allowed  by  the  Ogburn  decision, 
was  granted. 

The  bookbinders  and  other  weaker  unions  in  the  trade 
whose  agreements  expired  at  this  time  accepted  the  full  cut 
of  $2.50  offered  by  the  employers  without  asking  for  arbitra-. 
tion.  One  result  of  the  proceedings  has  been,  therefore,  to 
stir  up  the  question  of  differentials,  and  negotiations  are 
already  pending  between  some  of  the  employers  and  their 
employes  to  adjust  the  situation. 
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Labor  at  Geneva 

IT  is  true  that  the  story  of  creation  is  told  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  less  than  five  hundred  words.     But 
it  is  a  much  simpler  story  than  that  of  the  efforts  in  the 
last    seven    years    to    remake    the    world.      And    unless 
one   goes   back   to   the   pre-war    period    and    tells    the  story 
of    the    events    that    lead    up    to    the    inclusion    of     Part 
Thirteen  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — the  constitution  of  that 
association  of  fifty-four  nations  known  as  the  International 
Labor  Organization — it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  an  in- 
terpretive story  of  the  meeting  which  adjourned  in  Geneva 
November  19  in  even  tern  times  five  hundred  words.     How- 
ever— 

There  is  one  outstanding  feature  of  this  third  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  member  nations  which  to  my  mind 
is  far  more  significant  than  any  one,  or  all,  of  the  decisions 
which  were  arrived  at  by  the  conference.  It  is  this:  The  re- 
sults present  a  final  and  complete  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  bringing  together  representatives  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  employers'  associations  from  all  over  the  world 
in  conference  with  representatives  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  unanimous  agreement  or 
questions  concerning  which  they  have  heretofore  been  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  and  settling  them  for  all  time.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

One  of  the  items  of  the  agenda  of  this  year's  conference 
was  the  prohibition  of  white  lead  in  painting.  Space  for- 
bids a  detailed  description  of  how  this  proposal  came  to  be 
included.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  years  painters'  organ- 
izations in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  insisted  that  the 
use  of  white  lead  in  paint  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
worker  and  have  demanded  legislation  prohibiting  it.  On 
the  other  hand  employers  and  manufacturers  of  pigments 
containing  white  lead  have  insisted  that  as  yet  no  satisfactoiy 
substitute  has  been  found,  and  that  if  the  worker  himself  will 
only  take  proper  and  comparatively  simple  precautions  there 
is  no  danger  from  lead  poison  in  the  use  of  this  class  of 
paints. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  in  Geneva  any  hope  that  the 
employers  and  workers  might  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
question  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  seemed  an 
irridescent  dream.  Both  were  accompanied  by  experts  and 
scientific  folk  in  the  guise  of  technical  advisers.  The  room 
in  which  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  to  which 
the  proposal  was  referred  by  the  conference,  resembled  a 
lecture  hall  in  some  university.  There  were  blackboards, 
charts,  great  tables  of  statistics  and  other  paraphernalia  famil- 
iar to  students.  The  casual  visitor  listening  to  the  learned 
discussions  might  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
thing  on  which  science  is  agreed  is  that  its  disciples  cannot 
agree  on  anything  under  the  sun.  Yet  out  of  that  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  employers,  workers,  and  government  repre- 
sentatives, came,  after  three  weeks  of  work,  a  draft  convention 
that  was  adopted  by  the  conference  in  a  plenary  session  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote.  The  fact  that  one  Japanese 
delegate  refrained  from  voting  was  the  only  thing  which  kept 
the  acceptance  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  from  being 
unanimous,  and,  after  talking  with  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ers' and  workers'  representatives  and  many  of  the  government 
delegates  from  the  countries  most  interested,  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  one  of  them  say  that  he  is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

The  substance  of  the  convention  is  as  follows: 

(i)     Every    member    nation    which    ratifies1    the    convention    • 
undertakes,  after  a  period  of  six  years  has  elapsed,  to  prohibit 
the   use   of  pigments  containing  more   than   2   per  cent  of  white 
lead   (expressed  in  terms  of  metallic  lead)   in  interior  painting, 
except  in  factories  and   railway  stations. 


(2)  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  artistic  or  fine  painting. 

(3)  The  use  of  white  lead  in  exterior  and  artistic  and  fine 
painting  shall  be  prohibited  for  women  and  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

(4)  Various  articles  providing  for  regulations  such  as  facil- 
ities for  cleanliness,  compulsory  wearing  of  overalls,  compulsory 
notice    of  cases    and    suspected   cases   of   white   lead  poisoning, 
medical  examination  and  the  distribution  of  instructions  to  paint- 
ers regarding  special  hygienic  precautions. 

The  conference  started  off  with  a  lively  debate  on  the  pro- 
test of  the  French  government  against  the  inclusion  of  any 
agricultural  questions  on  the  agenda.  Representatives  of  that 
government  based  their  protest  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not 
within  the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  questions  of  conditions  of  employment  in 
agriculture,  and  that,  aside  from  this,  it  is  not  expedient  at 
this  time  to  discuss  proposals  which  might  lead  to  any  cur- 
tailment of  agricultural  production. 

Sir  Daniel  Hall,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Great 
Britain,  immediately  took  the  position  that  if  agricultural 
problems  were  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence, farm  workers,  including  over  one  million  in  Great 
Britain,  would  be  denied  the  right  of  submitting  their  case 
to  international  consideration  and  would  become  a  species  of 
"international  outlaw."  After  a  snarp  debate  the  question 
of  "competence"  was  settled  as  follows: 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  considering  that  agri- 
cultural questions  are  within  its  jurisdiction  and  considering 
that  the  agenda  presented  by  the  governing  body  corresponds 
both  to  the  resolutions  of  the  First  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  and  to  the  just  demands  of  the  agricultural 
world,  decides  to  examine  seriatim  the  question  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  maintaining  on  the  agenda  the  items  dealing  with  agri- 
culture. 

The  various  proposals  affecting  agricultural  workers  were 
then  taken  up  item  by  item..  The  first,  dealing  with  the  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labor  of  farm  workers,  was  immediately 
deleted.  The  voting  on  this  item  is  interesting.  Thirty-two 
government  delegates,  representing  nineteen  nations,  includ- 
ing Canada,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Norway, 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  item.  Twenty-six  delegates 
representing  sixteen  governments,  including  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Belgium,  China,  France,  India,  Japan,  The  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland,  voted  for  deletion.  Seven  employers 
voted  for  retention  and  thirteen  for  deletion.  All  the  work- 
ers' representatives,  numbering  twenty-four,  voted  for  reten- 
tion." 

The  second  item,  dealing  with  problems  of  unemployment 
in  agriculture  and  with  conditions  under  which  women  and 
children  do  farm  work,  was  retained  by  a  vote  of  90  to  17. 
The  remaining  item,  dealing  with  a  number  of  special  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  workers,  including  encouragement  of 
technical  education,  living-in  conditions,  the  right  of  associa- 
tion of  farm  workers,  and  sickness  and  old  age  insurance, 
was  retained  by  a  vote  of  93  to  13.  In  the  voting  on  the 
last  two  items  the  British,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  several 
other  delegates  voted  solid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  government, 
employers'  and  workers'  delegates  voted  for  their  retention. 
The  questions  were  all  referred  to  commissions  for  study 
and  report,  the  net  result  being  that  the  conference  adopted 
draft  conventions  containing  the  following  provisions: 

(i)   the  right  of  association  for  agricultural  workers;    (2)    no 

child  under  14  to  be  employed  during  compulsory  school  hours; 

(3)   the  extension  to  agricultural  workers  of  compensation  laws 

applying  to  industrial  workers. 

These  recommendations  were  also  made: 
(i)   that  women  in  agriculture  are  entitled  to  nine  hours  of 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  annual  assembly  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  is  not  a  superparliament  and  has  no  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions  or  demand  the  ratification  of  draft  conventions.  Part  13  of  the 
treaty  provides  that  the  only  obligation  which  rests  on  the  member  nations 
is  to  submit  these  conventions  or  recommendations  as  the  case  may  be  to  the 
competent  authorities.  In  the  case  of  federal  states  with  constitutional  limi- 
tations such  as  the  United  States,  the  treaty  provides  that  draft  conventions 
shall  be  'treated  as  recommendations  only. 

-  It  takes  a  two-thirds  majority  to  retain  an  item  on  the  agenda  which  has 
been,  protested  by  a  government. 
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rest,  consecutive  if  possible;  (2)  that  children  under  14  shall 
have  ten  hours  of  consecutive  rest  and  young  persons  between 
14  and  18  nine  hours  of  consecutive  rest;  (3)  that  women  be 
guaranteed  a  period  of  absence  before  and  after  chi'd-birth; 

(4)  a    series    of   measures    for    improving    !iving-in    conditions; 

(5)  a  series  of  measures   dialing  with  the  problem  of   agricul- 
tural  unemployment ;    (6)    for   the   extension  of  social   insurance 
laws  to  agricultural  workers;    (7)   for  the  development  by  indi- 
vidual   governments    of    agricultural    education    which    shall    be 
available   to    agricultural    wage   earners   as   to  other   persons    in 
agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  convention  on  the  question  of  white 
lead  and  the  conventions  and  recommendations  on  the  various 
agricultural  questions,  the  conference  adopted  three  other 
draft  conventions  and  one  recommendation.  The  conventions 
provided : 

(i)  for  a  general  rule  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  in  industry; 
(2!  that  young  persons  under  the  age  of  18  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed as  trimmers  and  stokers  on  ships;  (3)  for  compulsory 
medical  examination  of  young  persons  under  the  age  of  18  work-, 
ing  in  ships. 

The  recommendation  provided  for  a  general  rule  of  a  weekly 
rest  day  for  persons  employed  in  commercial  establishments. 

The  question  of  the  world  crisis  of  unemployment,  although 
it  was  not  included  in  the  agenda,  was  taken  up  and  fully 
discussed  during  the  last  days  of  the  conference,  as  a  result 
of  a  motion  made  by  the  Swiss  workers'  delegate  to  instruct 
the  International  Labor  Office  to  institute  a  special  inquiry 
into  the  international  aspect  of  the  unemployment  crisis  and 
the  means  of  combating  it.  During  the  discussion  the  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  read  a  cablegram  from  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  in  which  he  said:  "I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  should  discuss  the  condition  of 
unemployment  notwithstanding  «t  is  not  included  in  the 
agenda." 

Sir  Montague  Barlow,  representing  the  British  government, 
supported  the  resolution  but  suggested  that  it  include  the 
words  "in  cooperation  with  the  financial  and  economic  sec- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations."  After  an  all-day  discussion 
an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution  was  adopted  in- 
structing "the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  to  undertake  all  necessary  negotiations  for  the  convo- 
cation of  an  international  conference  which  would  study  the 
remedies  of  an  international  character  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unemployment  crisis." 

The  conference  also  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  question  of  the  disinfection  of  wool  infected  with 
anthrax  spores  to  a  small  international  committee  with  which 
the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  cooperate,  to  meet  in 
London  under  a  chairman  nominated  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

This  then  is  the  sum  total  of  the  work  of  the  third  annual 
assembly  of  the  International  Labor  Organization — The  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Peace 
Treaty.  There  is,  further,  one  thing  in  connection  with  this 
annual  conference  which  is  worthy  of  note,  and  that  is  the 
preliminary  work  done  preparatory  to  these  conferences. 
Months  before  they  convene  the  International  Labor  Office 
— the  secretariat  of  the  International  Labor  Organization — 
sends  out  questionnaires  dealing  with  the  various  subjects 
on  the  agenda  to  governments  and  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations  all  over  the  world.  The  answers  to  these 
questionnaires  are  compiled  in  a  report  for  the  benefit  of  the 
delegates  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point  are  set  forth. 
The  immense  value  of  these  preliminary  reports,  gathering 
together  as  they  do  in  one  pamphlet  the  practices  and  views 
of  all  countries  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  employers  and  the  workers,  justify  the  annual  as- 
sembly entirely  apart  from  anything  which  that  assembly  may 
accomplish.  ERNEST  GREENWOOD. 


Montana  Farmers 

MONTANA  farmers  are  much  like  other  American 
producers,  urban  and  rural,  but  they  are  even 
harder  hit  than  most  of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
except,  of  course,  unemployed  town  workers.  They 
share  in  the  general  calamity  of  relatively  low  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  they  have  also  just  passed  through  sev- 
eral years  of  unprecedented  drought.  Freight  rates  are  high 
and  burdensome,  and  the  things  the  farmers  have  to  buy  are 
still  high  in  proportion  to  the  prices  which  they  get  for  their 
grain  and  stock.  These  farmers  are  therefore  in  debt  and 
are  borrowing  more  when  they  can.  They  are  actually,  and 
not  merely  in  a  chronically  distorted  imagination,  having 
difficulty  in  paying  their  interest  and  taxes;  and  if  their  equity 
is  small  they  are  losing  it. 

The  situation  is  similar  no  doubt  in  other  states,  with  dif- 
ferent products.  The  tobacco  grower  in  North  Carolina,  the 
orange  grower  in  Florida,  the  cotton  grower  in  Texas,  the 
wheat  grower  in  Kansas  and  Oregon  have  their  several  griev- 
ances, but  they  must  not  divert  us  just  now  from  the  specific 
case  of  the  Montana  farmer.  Let  us  not  take  the  worst  of 
dry  counties,  in  the  North  and  East,  from  which  broken  and 
discouraged  families  are  moving,  in  the  main  streets  of  whose 
towns  every  other  store  is  vacant.  Let  us  sit  in  at  a  tax- 
payers' meeting  in  Gallatin  County,  where  there  is  irrigation, 
where  the  State  Agricultural  College  is  located,  where,  as 
the  scornful  business  man  of  Butte  will  assure  you,  the  farmers 
think  they  are  ruined  if  their  land  does  not  yield  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

These  men  are  not  radicals.  The  Non-Partisan  League 
has  not  seduced  them  from  party  regularity.  They  believe  in 
good  roads  and  education.  One  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
meeting  is  a  vigorous,  coatless  young  man  who  speaks  both 
for  education  and  against  the  snobbishness  of  a  white  collar. 
He  is  described  by  a  farmer's  wife,  who  is  also  a  school 
teacher,  as  the  richest  man  in  the  county  and  a  state  senator. 
Another  man,  who  presents  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
nominations,  is  a  graduate  of  an  eastern  college,  an  astronomer, 
who  took  to  farming  late  in  life  and  is  now,  with  his  son's 
help,  looking  after  forty-eight  cows  and  other  stock  in  pro- 
portion. The  farmer  whose  wife  has  gone  back  to  teaching  to 
make  both  ends  meet  lives  on  irrigated  bench  land,  and  their 
wheat  yield  was  thirty  bushels.  But  at  the  price  at  which  it 
had  to  be  sold  this  did  not  meet  their  interest,  taxes,  and 
living  expenses. 

The  meeting  is  well  attended,  and  its  spirit  is  that  of  the 
traditional  town  meeting.  County  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents of  schools  have  come  voluntarily,  but  had  they 
been  reluctant  they  would  hardly  have  dared  to  disregard  its 
summons.  The  farmers  are  not  seeking  fundamental  or  per- 
manent solutions.  What  concerns  them  is  to  get  immediate 
and  appreciable  relief  from  taxes.  After  describing  their  po- 
sition they  go  on  to  say: 

Our  public  officials  who  have  control  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
have  not  taken  due  cognizance  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  the  money  was  expended  for  useful  pur- 
poses, justifiable  in  time  of  normal  prosperity.  The  Gallatin 
County  Taxpayers'  Association  insists  that  all  state  and  county 
officials  and  school  boards  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  ex- 
penses. 

The  governor  of  the  state,  the  state  senators  and  the  state 
representatives  are  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce 
public  expense  by  reducing,  where  possible,  the  number  of  em- 
ployes to  a  minimum,  and  by  insisting  on  greater  efficiency  in 
employes,  in  keeping  with  the  economies  dictated  by  good  and 
fair  business  practice,  such  as  the  public  in  general  is  forced  to 
observe,  and  withdraw  from  sale  immediately  such  public  im- 
provement bonds  as  at  all  possible. 

'Since  much  of  the  present  tax  difficulty  is  due  to  the  tax- 
payers' themselves  voting  thoughtlessly  for  road  and  other  im- 
provement bonds  without  taking  thought  of  what  such  bonded 
indebtedness  might  mean  in  the  form  of  taxes,  we  recommend 
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that  a  law  be  passed  at  the  next  legislature  that  it  shall  be 
briefly  stated  on  such  referendum  ballots  what  effect  such  vote 
would  have  on  taxes.  Thus,  a  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  a 
$1,000,000  bond  issue  for  opening  up  new  roads  would  read 
thus: 

"In  favor  of  road  bond  for  $1,000,000.     This  will  mean 

"Taxes  to  pay  interest  on  $1,000,000  bonds. 

"Taxes  to  pay  for  refunding  these  bonds. 

"Taxes  for  maintenance  of  said  roads." 

We  ask  that  all  improvements  be  discontinued  and  that  road 
work  be  limited  entirely  to  maintenance,  and  that  road  bonds 
voted  for  public  improvements  be  withheld  from  sale,  and  that 
no  government  subsidized  road  work  be  done  which  involves  a 
single  dollar  of  taxes  until  the  taxpayers  have  recovered  their 
financial  footing. 

Although  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes  go  for  state,  county 
and  district  educational  institutions,  we  regret  this  expense  least 
of  all.  We  pay  our  school  teachers  very  much  more  than  eastern 
states.  However,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  protect  our  homes  and 
our  families.  Without  the  home,  the  school  is  useless.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  material  reduction  in  district  and  county 
school  taxes. 

A  large  part  of  our  county  taxes  goes  for  improvements 
sponsored  by  commercial  clubs.  We  ask  these  clubs  to  refrain 
from  advocating  any  measures  involving  any  increase  in  taxes 
for  some  years  to  ccume,  and  until  the  taxpayers  have  recovered 
their  financial  footing. 


We  as  taxpayers  realize  our  full  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  present  tax  situation.  We  bear  no  ill  will  toward  any  of 
those  having  a  hand  in  expending  the  public  money.  However, 
taxes  must  be  materially  reduced,  and  if  any  public  official  does 
not  assist  in  attaining  this  object,  we  believe  it  our  duty  to 
withhold  from  him  our  support.  And  if  any  commercial  club, 
by  direct  or  indirect  means,  persist  in  advocating  schemes — 
however  justifiable  under  normal  conditions — that  add  to  our 
taxes,  we  feel  that  they  are  acting  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  community. 

This  meeting  of  the  Gallatin  County  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation is  perhaps  only  chaff,  but  even  better  than  a  straw 
it  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Some  far-sighted  leader 
may  arise  to  convince  the  farmers  that  their  prosperity  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  purchasing  power  of  workingmen 
and  working  women  in  the  cities  and  towns,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  In  the 
meantime,  friends  of  education  and  of  public  improvements 
are  likely  to  have  a  harder  time  than  heretofore  to  hold 
what  they  have  gained.  There  must  be  a  process  of  liqui- 
dation in  schemes  of  social  welfare  as  everywhere  else— and, 
as  everywhere  else,  such  a  process,  painful  though  it  is,  has  its 
blessings  in  disguise.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE. 


Action 

An  Account  of  the  Measures  That  Have  Arisen  Out  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment 

By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt 


SECRETARY   OF   THE    PRESIDENT'S   CONFERENCE    ON    UNEMPLOYiMENT 


IT  is  early  to  pass  judgment  on  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Unemployment,  for  the  reason  that 
the  conference  is  still  in  existence  and  cannot  finish  its 
work  for  many  months;  but  the  adjournment  on  Octo- 
ber 13  marked  the  end  of  two  weeks'  deliberations,  and  on  the 
results  of  these  and  the  general  plans   for  continuing  work 
it  is  now  possible  to  render  an  opinion. 

This  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  a  national  conference 
on  unemployment  called  by  federal  authorities.  In  the  crisis 
of  1907,  with  a  President  as  aggressive  and  sympathetic  as 
Roosevelt  in  the  White  House,  the  crisis  was  met,  so  far  as  it 
was  met  at  all,  by  private  intervention  with  prominent  finan- 
ciers. In  the  crisis  of  1914,  again  with  a  forward-looking 
President  in  the  White  House,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the 
federal  government.  The  problem  of  "normal"  unemploy- 
ment— that  is,  the  unemployment  characteristic  of  industry  in 
periods  other  than  cyclical  depressions — has  never  even  been 
discussed  at  length.  That  President  Harding  called  the  con- 
ference is  a  step  forward,  but  the  results  of  his  conference 
are  more  than  a  single  step ;  they  are  at  least  a  stride. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  on 
Unemployment  to  date.  (I  write  this  on  November  21,  just 
a  month  and  a  week  since  the  conference  adjourned.)  If 
the  threat  of  a  general  railroad  strike  had  not  intervened, 
still  greater  progress  would  have  been  made  in  the  follow-up 
work : 

1.  Public  opinion,  for  the   first  time   in  American  history,  has 
been  focused  on  unemployment. 

2.  Municipal  committees   are  organized   for  the  first  time  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  to  relieve  it. 

3.  A  national  clearing  house  is  ready  to  assist  the  municipali- 
ties, with  district  representatives  in  the  field. 

4.  Industry   is    assuming   a    share   of   its    responsibility   to   the 
unemployed. 

5.  Municipal    bond    sales   for   public   works   have   broken    all 
previous   records. 

6.  Congress  has  inaugurated   important  public  works. 

7.  A   large   appropriation  for  the   United   States  Employment 
Service  is  before  Congress. 

8.  A  variety  of  other  measures  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  conference,  such 


as    Senator    Kenyon's    bill    for    long-range    planning    of    public 
works. 

9.  Impetus  is  being  given  public  education  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

10.  A  scientific  basis  for  future  research  is  now  being  laid, 
u.  The  construction  industries  are  being  organized  nationally 

and  locally  under  public  direction,  as,  for  example,  in  St.  Louis. 

12.  In   other   notoriously   seasonal   and   intermittent   industries, 
such   as   the   soft   coal   industry,   stabilization   studies   are  being 
planned. 

13.  A   thorough   investigation   of  methods  for  controlling  the 
business  cycle  is  in  progress. 

These  cover  the  activities  of  ;.  single  month. 

The  national  clearing  house  established  by  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  former  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  and  former  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
charge  of  efforts  to  help  reestablish  service  men  in  civil  life, 
has  greatly  stimulated  local  activities.  Of  the  327  cities  in 
the  United  States  whose  population  is  20,000  or  more,  209 
have  organized  mayors'  emergency  committees  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  or  have  signified 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  conference  recommendations 
with  machinery  already  in  existence.  Many  of  those  cities  not 
organized  are  so  situated  that  there  is  no  grave  local  problem. 
The  coordination  of  municipal  agencies  to  meet  the  unem- 
ployment crisis,  expected  to  reach  maximum  intensity  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  1922,  is  virtually  complete. 

Regional  directors  have  been  named,  covering  the  more  im- 
portant industrial  districts  from  Maine  to  Oregon.1 

"Clean-up"  campaigns  in  various  industries,  as  recommended 
by  the  conference,  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  enlarge- 
ment or  renovation  of  plants  and  improvement  in  equipment 
are  being  ordered  as  a  direct  contribution  to  meet  the  emer- 

1  The  regional  directors  are:  Mortimer  Fleishhacker.  San  Francisco  Cal. ; 
Charles  F.  Rand,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.;  John  W. 
llallowell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Perry  K.  Heath,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Jackson 
Johnson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Winslow  B.  Aver,  Portland,  Ore.:  Krnest  T.  Trigg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Roy  Dickinson,  East  Orange,  N.  J.:  Evans  Woollen.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  William  S.  Rossiter,  Concord,  N.  H.;  A.  L.  Humphrey, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  E.  Edgerton.  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  John  H.  Kirby,  Houston, 
Tex.;  and  James  S.  Gibson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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gency.  There  has  been  a  general  advance  of  industrial  opera- 
tions by  employers,  according  to  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  directly  attributable  to  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment.  Mr.  Hoover  believes  that  1,500,000 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  2,OOO,OOO  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed today  who  would  be  unemployed  if  it  were  not  for 
the  work  of  the  conference.  There  has  been  no  general  busi- 
ness recovery  to  account  for  so  large  a  figure.  The  pick  up 
may  be  temporary  but  it  is  a  good  sign.  This  pick-up  may  be 
temporary,  but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  federal  highway  act,  passed  by  Congress  on  November 
3,  makes  available  $75,000,000,  which  is  to  be  matched  by  a 
similar  amount  from  the  states.  By  November  15  the  gov- 
ernors of  30  states  had  reported  to  us  that  within  90  days 
they  can  start  6,261  miles  of  highway  which  will  directly  em- 
ploy more  than  150,000  men.  How  these  state  undertakings 
will  affect  the  general  condition  of  unemployment  can  be  esti- 
mated from  replies  received  from  the  governors.  Texas  can 
employ  13,500  workers  on  a  $8,000,000  road-building  job 
covering  700  miles  within  the  90  days  required.  Georgia 
can  provide  9,000  men  with  jobs  on  a  $5,000,000  undertaking 
covering  360  miles  of  road.  Indiana  can  use  5,800  men; 
Michigan,  5,600;  Ohio,  5,300;  North  Carolina,  5,000;  Min- 
nesota, 4,350;  Louisiana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Mississippi,  4,000  each. 

Municipal  bond  sales  for  public  works  since  the  call  for 
the  conference  was  issued  have  broken  all  records.  Over 
$60,000,000  in  these  bonds  have  been  recently  sold  in  1 3  states, 
and  more  than  $34,000,000  haver  now  been  offered  for  sale. 
Besides  $10,000,000  in  state  bonds  have  been  sold  and  an 
equal  amount  are  offered  for  sale.  The  totals  for  13  states 
of  municipal  and  township  bonds  recently  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  are: 

STATE  AMOUNT  SOLD        AMOUNT  OFFERED 

Illinois  $2,010,000  $4,500,000 

Connecticut  2,943,000  1,703,000 

New  Herapshire  345,000  230,000 

Michigan  11,277,500  1,622,500 

Wisconsin  8,671,000  581,000 

Ohio  9>999,7OO  1,458,000 

Rhode  Island  200,000  290,000 

Pennsylvania  4,800,000  16,179,500 

New  York  3,667,370  2,024,626 

Minnesota  4,362,000  2,853,764 

New  Jersey  8,028,800  448,500 

Massachusetts  2,581,500  1,035,000 

Indiana  2,004,600  1,780,575 

Totals  for  these  states  amounted  to  $60,890,970  in  muni- 
cipal and  township  bond  sales  and  $34,706,465  in  additional 
bonds  offered.  The  sales  and  offerings  of  bonds  of  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  are  not  included 
in  these  totals  for  municipalities  and  townships.  The  total 
amount  of  municipal  bonds  for  public  works  issued  was  $113,- 
787,230  for  415  municipalities. 

The  conference  resolution  on  reclamation  projects  has  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  to  the  reclamation  fund  for  continuance  of 
projects  now  under  way.  The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill 
will  give  employment  to  more  than  32,000  men. 

The  direct  employment  in  all  these  instances  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  generally.  Public 
works  involve  the  use  of  many  sorts  of  materials.  The  wages 
received  will  be  spent  on  products  which  give  business  to  re- 
tailer, wholesaler,  and  manufacturer.  Back  of  these  again  are 
the  resultant  orders  on  producers  of  raw  materials.  Authori- 
ties now  state  that  the  general  principle  is  established  that  if, 
over  a  period  of  10  prosperous  years,  20  per  cent  of  ordinary 
public  works  were  deferred  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent 
executed  as  usual,  the  lifting  power  of  public  works  would 
be  one-third  the  dead  weight  of  such  a  depression  as  the 
present. 

Senator  Kenyon's  bill,  introduced  on  November  21,  pro- 
viding for  long-range  planning  of  public  works,  is  a  very 
important  result  of  the  conference.  The  preamble  states  that 
a  sound  economic  policy  requires  that  a  larger  percentage  of 


public-works  projects  of  the  United  States  be  undertaken  and 
carried  to  completion  during  periods  of  depression,  when 
labor  and  capital  are  not  fully  employed  in  private  industry, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  such 
projects  should  be  undertaken  when  private  industry  is  active. 
As  a  means  of  granting  the  authority  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  policy,  the  act  provides: 

(1)  that  the  head  of  each  executive  department  is  authorized 
to  prepare  and  to  revise  periodically  the  necessary  plans  for  all 
public   works    and    projects   within   his    jurisdiction,   concerning 
which  a  report  has  been  requested  by  Congress,  or  a  committee 
thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  and  to  make  the 
surveys  and  to  prepare  the  engineering  plans  necessary  for  pro- 
posed public  works  and  projects,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  • 
commenced   immediately  and   properly  prosecuted  when   an  ap- 
propriation becomes  available  therefor. 

(2)  that  the  secretary  of  commerce  shall  prepare  and  publish 
monthly  reports  as  a  supplement  to  the  current  survey  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  otherwise,  concerning  the 
trend  of  business  conditions,  the  approach  of  periods  of  business 
strain  and   overextension,  or  of  periods  of  business  depression, 
in  order  that  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  Congress,  governors  of  states,  and  mayors  of  cities, 
and    persons    engaged    in    private    industrial    enterprises    may 
properly  prepare  for  and  plan  against  such  periods.     The  sec- 
retary  of  commerce   is   instructed   to  transmit   with   his  recom- 
mendations copies  of  such  report  to  the  President,  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  to  the  Congress.     In  preparing  his  report  and 
recommendations  the  secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  avail- 
able statistics  collected  or  completed  by  any  department,  bureau, 
office,  or  agency  of  the  federal  government,  or  of  a  state,  or  by 
an   industrial,   banking,   labor,   or  other   association,    and    he   is 
authorized  to  obtain  such  additional  facts  and  statistics  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  that  the  head  of  each  executive  department  is  authorized, 
upon   the  advice  of  the  President,  to  postpone  the  date  of  the 
commencement  or  retard  the  prosecution  of  such  portions  of  the 
public   works    and   projects   within    his   jurisdiction    as   may   be 
necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  for  and  to  prevent  a  further  rise 
in  the  cyclical  wave  of  industrial  expansion  and  resulting  busi- 
ness  strain    and    overextension,   and   within   the    appropriations 
therefor,  to  enter  upon  a  maximum  program  of  public  works  and 
projects  as  a  preparation  for  and  in  order  to  counteract  an  im- 
pending   period    of    industrial    depression    and    unemployment. 
Where  a  time  limit  has  been  specifically  provided  within  which 
any  such   work  or  project,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  to  be  com- 
menced or  completed,  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend or  remove  such  limit. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  long-range  planning  to 
the  cities  and  states  is  even  more  important  than  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  because  the  public  works  of  the  former  are 
over  five  times  as  great  as  the  latter.  Twenty-seven  states 
composing  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  showed  the 
award  of  more  building  contracts  in  September  than  in  any 
other  month  this  year  or  in  any  September  on  record.  The 
contemplated  projects  amounted  to  $318,030,600.  While  this 
is  probably  due  only  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  conference 
call  by  the  President,  it  is  striking  to  notice  that  in  October 
there  were  10,635  projects  contemplated  in  these  27  states, 
having  a  value  of  $394,977,600 — $70,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  record  in  September  and  more  than  $100,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  previous  October — and  there  were  8,096  contracts 
awarded  having  a  value  of  $222,497,500.  The  first  15  days 
of  November  indicate  that  this  month  will  surpass  the  Octo- 
ber record. 

As  an  indispensable  agency  for  effective  future  action  the 
conference  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  insisting  that  help  be  given  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  conference  recommendation 
is  now  before  Congress. 

These  results  are  admirable,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means 
the  whole  story.  The  social  consciousness  of  this  country  is 
beginning  to  understand  what  employment  means.  In  the 
past  the  community  has  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
dismissing  the  problem  as  a  recurring  hazard  of  modern  life. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  only  a  few  social  scientists  and 
industrial  engineers  have  regarded  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment as  something  to  be  solved  and  not  as  something  to  be 
accepted  with  resignation. 
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Any  permanent  policy  on  unemployment  must  be  based  in 
part  on  a  study  of  the  business  cycle,  since  the  unemployed 
are  mainly  men  who  have  been  laid  off  because  their  em- 
ployers can  not  make  profits.  Social  costs  of  cyclical  unem- 
ployment must  be  weighed  in  terms  of  direct  loss  of  production 
from  idleness  of  men  and  plant  in  periods  of  depression ;  the 
direct  cost  of  unemployment  relief  as  usually  conducted ;  the 
demoralization  caused  by  inability  to  find  work;  and  the 
wastes  of  productiveness  characteristic  of  "boom"  periods. 
The  quantitative  study  now  being  undertaken  by  a  subcom- 
mittee1 of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  conference  covers, 
among  other  proposals  for  stabilizing  employment,  long-range 
planning  of  public  works;  long-range  planning  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  work  by  private  employers;  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  unemployment  prevention  by  government 
agencies;  depression  insurance  by  private  employers;  employ- 
ment offices,  public  and  private;  out-of-work  benefits  by  labor 
organizations;  financial  devices  for  controlling  the  business 
cycle;  and  improvement  of  statistical  indices  of  employment 
and  other  "business  barometers." 

The  constant  process  of  attrition  from  seasonal  and  inter- 
mittent unemployment  is  probably  even  more  dangerous  to 
industry  and  to  society  than  wastes  from  cyclical  depressions. 
The  construction  industry  is  a  bad  example  of  such  wastes, 
and  the  conference  recommendations  provided : 

.  .  .  that  Secretary  Hoover,  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  the 
creation  of  local  organizations  inaugurated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Federation  of  Construction  Industries, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee selected  from  the  various  elements  interested  in  construc- 
tion, such  as  financiers,  labor,  engineers,  architects,  contractors, 
material  manufacturers,  and  others  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  Development,  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  making  effective  plans  for 

(a)  Cooperation  with  the  governors  and  mayors  in  the  several 
states  in  carrying  on  community  conferences  on  construction  to 
the  end  that  local  restrictions  may  be  eliminated,  abuses  done 
away  with,  and  proper  local  attention  to  the  efficient  planning 
and   development  of  construction  .work,   as   it   is   only   through 
such  community  conferences  that  the  local  situation  can  be  prop- 
erly appraised. 

(b)  The  prompt  removal  of  unnecessary  or  inevitable  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  which  have  retarded  real  construction  ac- 
tivity. 

This  national  committee  is  to  be  named  shortly.  Mean- 
while an  example  of  local  activity  set  in  motion  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  where  Mayor  Kiel  at  once  issued  a  call  for  co- 

1  Members  of  this  subcommittee  are:  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Clarence  Mott  Woolley,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  H.  Defrees. 
Washington  D.  C. ;  Matthew  Woll,  Chicago,  111.;  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 


operation  among  organized  labor,  building  material  men,  in- 
vestment bankers,  and  other  interests  concerned  in  putting 
through  a  building  program,  and  appointed  Mr.  Cunliff,  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare,  to  direct  conferences  to  this  end. 

On  November  21  Mr.  Cunliff,  representing  the  public  in 
these  negotiations  to  revive  building,  reported  that  he  had 
called  together  bankers,  material  men,  contractors,  and  labor 
representatives  in  several  conferences  and  had  received  from 
the  public  pledges  aggregating  $14,250,000  in  new  building 
projects,  to  be  launched  before  April  i,  1922,  if  wages  of 
building  mechanics  are  reduced  2O  per  cent  and  material 
prices  10  per  cent.  One-third  of  the  total  will  be  launched 
within  30  days  of  the  time  these  cuts  are  made.  A  day  or 
two  previous  to  this  announcement  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil had  agreed  to  consider  a  reduction  in  wages,  provided 
$12,000,000  worth  of  building  was  pledged  for  the  first  four 
months  of  next  year,  and  provided  the  building  material 
dealers  would  pledge  a  substantial  reduction  in  prices  of 
materials.  The  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
had  previously  promised  that  his  company  would  reduce  the 
commission  on  loans  if  labor  would  reduce  wages  in  the 
interest  of  a  building  program. 

With  a  total  construction  shortage  in  the  country  estimated 
at  between  ten  and  twenty  billion  dollars  and  with  an  industry 
conscious  of  past  offenses  and  eager  for  public  leadership, 
a  real  opportunity  is  offered  elsewhere  as  in  St.  Louis  in 
following  up  the  conference  recommendations. 

Plans  for  work  by  the  Standing  Committee  in  certain  other 
industries  where  seasonal  unemployment  is  a  radical  problem 
have  advanced  since  the  conference  adjourned.  The  problem 
in  each  industry  is  so  peculiar,  however,  that  no  general  plan 
can  be  drawn. 

The  Conference  on  Unemployment,  held  months  before 
relief  measures  are  usually  needed — that  is,  before  January 
to  March^-composed  largely  of  manufacturers  and  organized 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  thus  emphasizing  industrial 
responsibility,  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  a  complete 
emergency  program,  approved  a  large  number  of  constructive 
suggestions  for  a  permanent  program,  and  provided  a  con- 
tinuing committee  to  follow  up  the  work  and  make  more 
intensive  investigations.  The  recommendations  were  the  un- 
animous view  of  representatives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  other  labor  organizations,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  govern- 
ment officials,  bankers,  social  scientists,  engineers,  and  others. 

The  immediate  results  have  been  excellent.  We  must  now 
"carry  on"  through  a  difficult  winter,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  foundation  for  permanent  results. 


Dom  Polski 

By  Cecilia  MacKinnon 


TOWERS  of  St.  Stanislaus 
In  our  city  rise, 
Builded  by  the  Polish  folk 
Against  the  smoky  skies. 

Unwelcoming  and  busy 
The  city,  strange  and  wide, 
A  village  in  the  midst  of  it, 
Where  Polish  folk  abide. 


When  by  day  they  venture  forth 
And  at  night  return, 
All  the  village  stay-at-homes 
Marvel  what  they  learn. 

Heart  and  home  are  gathered 
Under  those  grey  towers, 
Promising  security 
After  working  hours. 


Around  the  towers  of  Stanislaus 
The  Polish  folk  abide, 
In  the  new  home  given 
For  an  old  home  denied. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Christmas  Baskets 

IVE  something  for  the  Kiddie's  Christmas.  Give  some- 
thing  for  the  Kiddie's  Christmas."  A  burly  fireman 
came  rocking  through  the  subway  train,  j ing-jangling 
coins  in  a  huge  helmet.  Some  people  ducked  behind  their 
morning  papers.  Some  stared  defiantly  ahead.  Here  and 
there  one  tossed  a  nickel  or  a  dime  or  quarter. 

Santa  Claus  in  crimson  jacket  and  flowing  whiskers  tramps 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  beside  a  swinging  kettle.  "Help 
keep  the  pot  boiling,"  he  beseeches  the  passer-by.  Community 
Christmas  trees,  baskets  for  the  poor,  parties  for  the  young- 
sters in  police  stations  and  fire  houses — everywhere  there  is 
an  outpouring  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

Social  organizations  especially  are  making  an  event  of 
Christmas.  District  offices  of  charity  organization  societies, 
as  a  rule,  raise  special  funds  in  December  in  order  that  all  the 
families  under  their  care  may  have  a  real  Christinas. 
And  then  there  are  the  newspapers  with  their  Christmas 
funds  for  the  needy  and  their  "human  interest"  stories. 
"Dear  Santa  Claus,"  writes  an  urchin,  "I  ain't  going  to  tel 
you  anny  hard  luck  about  myself,  because  i  live  on  the  east 
side  and  you  know  how  the  kids  on  the  east  side  ruff  it.  so 
please  send  me  a  basket,  and  some  toys  for  christmas.  its  a 
tuff  lif."  The  American  people  are  again  in  the  midst  of 
their  annual  spree  of  sentimentalism,  and  they  enjoy  it.  But 
more  and  more  the  recognition  breaks  through,  not  only 
among  social  workers,  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  shield 
of  pleasantness.  Sensitive  men  and  women  deplore  all  forms 
of  giving  which  make  people  display  their  poverty.  They 
are  indignant  when  they  see  bedraggled  women  standing  in 
line  at  an  armory  just  to  secure  a  few  toys  for  their  children. 

An  inquiry  last  week  among  a  number  of  churches  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  indicates  that  they  also  are  swinging 
away  from  the  old  Lady  Bountiful  type  of  giving  a  basket 
of  groceries  to  a  family  once  a  year.  Many  of  them  keep  up 
traditions  that  have  grown  up,  often,  in  the  course  of  many 
years;  but  more  and  more  they  continue  throughout  the  year 
their  interest  in  the  families  helped.  One  large  community 
church  plans  to  give  a  Christmas  dinner  to  its  members  who 
have  no  homes  of  their  own.  and  to  distribute  gifts  to  chil- 
dren in  a  poor  section  of  the  city.  "By  indiscriminate  giving," 
said  the  pastor  of  this  church,"  one  may  easily  fool  oneself 
into  thinking  one  is  doing  something.  However,"  he  con- 
tinued with  a  droll  laugh,  "I  feel  that  we  can  have  some 
let-down  at  the  Christmas  season.  This  kind  of  giving  is 
an  expression  of  friendliness,  the  gesture  of  a  lovely  spirit. 
Of  course,  it  doesn't  accomplish  anything.  But  after  all  it 
is  a  human  effort  to  warm  up  pretty  cold  hearts."  "I  don't 
believe  the  churches  are  doing  that  sort  of  thing  very  much," 
declared  a  social  worker  of  another  large  church  when  asked 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  custom  of  helping  "the  poor" 
once  a  year  still  flourishes.  "Of  course  we  shall  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  and  gifts  for  such  poor  as  we  have;  but  we  follow 
up  our  people  all  the  year." 

After  a  time  of  "slump"  in  popular  interest  in  American 
philanthropy  abroad,  a  distinct  revival  is  noticeable  this  year. 
The  churches  again  are  reaching  hands  across  the  seas.  Sun- 
day schools  and  women's  clubs  are  working  for  destitute  chil- 
dren in  many  lands.  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  made  a  special  Christmas  appeal 
to  the  churches  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  Russia.  The  Presi- 
dent's references  to  foreign  aid  in  his  Congressional  address 
and  his  speech  to  the  American  Red  Cross  last  week  have 
everywhere  evoked  enthusiastic  response. 


Probation  and  Parole 

PROBATION  and  parole  are  interwoven  into  the  pat- 
tern of  the  new  criminology  which  considers  the  offender 
less  an  enemy  of  society  than  an  individual  to  be  won  back 
as  a  normal  member  of  it.  This  idea  has  had  successful 
.  application  in  Boston.  Here  there  are  over  six  thousand 
convicts  at  large  while  only  some  three  hundred  have  been 
locked  up.  With  this  decreasing  use  of  the  jail  and  the 
prison  has  come  an  increasing  need  for  supervision  of  paroled 
prisoners  in  their  daily  life.  Evidently  a  similar  problem 
is  encountered  elsewhere,  for  unusual  interest  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  delinquent  is  indicated  by  three  significant  recent 
additions  to  the  literature  on  the  subject:  Probation  and  Pa- 
role by  Edith  Burleigh  and  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  published  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inology; Probation  in  Children's  Courts  by  Charles  I.  Chute, 
published  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau;  and  the  Pro- 
gress of  Probation  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  issued  by  the  Magis- 
trates' Courts  of  New  York  city. 

Probation  has  developed  largely  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Both  Mr.  Chute  and  Mr.  Parsons  discuss  its  historical 
background.  The  former  shows  how  the  scope  of  probation 
has  been  limited  by  various  factors  such  as  territory,  the  age 
of  the  offenders  and  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  Accord- 
ing to  his  analysis  all  of  the  states  except  Maine  and  Wyo- 
ming have  laws  providing  for  juvenile  or  children's  courts, 
and  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Wyoming,  have  laws 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  for  child- 
ren who  come  into  the  courts.  The  irreducible  first  step  in 
an  enlightened  criminal  procedure,  Mr.  Parsons  believes,  is 
the  giving  of  power  to  every  court  to  place  the  offender  on 
probation. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the  writers  that  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  offender  is  necessary  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  real  diagnosis  and  treatment  look- 
ing forward  to  returning  the  individual  to  society  as  an  asset. 
First  justice,  says  Mr.  Cooley,  then  mercy,  both  secured  by 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  offender  and 
his  mental  and  physical  make-up.  The  psychiatric  clinic  has 
now  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  children's  court. 
Mr.  Chute  would  even  go  a  step  further.  If  possible,  he 
would  have  every  child  given  a  periodical  mental  and  physi- 
cal examination.  Although  he  thinks  that  these  examinations 
should  be  made  in  the  schools,  he  adds  that  these  have  not 
been  equipped  for  throughgoing  work  of  this  kind. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  requirements  for  the 
supervision  of  the  person  placed  on  parole  include  the  ser- 
vices of  a  probation  officer,  his  direct  responsibility  to  the 
court,  and  the  eventual  termination  of  the  probation  per- 
iod. So  far  as  children's  courts  are  concerned,  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether  some  officers  should  devote  their  full  time  to 
investigation,  with  special  staff,  for  after-care  work,  or 
whether  both  tasks  should  be  done  by  the  same  persons.  "In 
the  investigation,"  says  Mr.  Chute,  "the  important  thing  is 
to  find  out  the  facts;  in  the  supervision  it  is  to  give  construc- 
tive help."  This  point  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Cooley,  who 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  type  of  mind  which  can  discrim- 
inate between  facts  and  impressions. 

These  writers  also  stress  the  necessity  for  a  "human"  ap- 
proach which  shall  be  friendly  but  devoid  of  sentimentality. 
Here  Mr.  Chute  defines  probation  not  as  a  system  of  disci- 
pline or  coercion  but  as  a  spiritual  thing.  He  says:  "The 
probation  officer  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  working 
with  human  clay.  He  must  have  what  religious  workers 
know  as  a  'passion  for  souls.'  He  must  be  human;  he  must 
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work  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head.  He  must  be  relig- 
ious in  the  broadest  and  best  sense." 

Mr.  Chute  also  perceives  a  development  of  the  children's 
courts  into  family  courts  with  only  one  probation  staff.  The 
day  of  the  juvenile  court  as  an  agency  concerned  with  children 
only,  he  declares,  is  passing;  the  methods  of  the  best  of  these 
courts  will  be  applied  increasingly  to  adults,  and  the  family 
will  be  treated  as  a  unit. 

Miss  Burleigh  presents  the  minimum  requirements  of  parole 
and  what  may  be  expected  of  it.  First,  she  says,  the  penal 
institution  must  make  the  inmate  fit  for  parole.  To  this  end 
the  "groundwork  of  all  treatment  must  be  a  through  under- 
standing of  the  individual,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  his  past 
environment  and  his  family  and  personal  history^  including 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  offense  was  committed." 
She  suggests  a  mental  and  physical  examination ;  the  treatment 
of  disease;  education,  industrial  and  religious  training;  in- 
struction in  the  meaning  of  parole;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  mental  health.  From  parole  should  come,  she 
believes,  a  continuation  of  training  outside  the  institution  ; 
the  provision  of  suitable  work ;  continued  supervision  of  health 
conditions ;  continued  industrial  opportunities ;  suitable  recrea- 
tional outlets;  continued  religious  privileges;  protection  of 
the  paroled  person  from  exploitation ;  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene;  and  protection  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  Social  School  in  Holland 

" \T7HY  on  earth  they  placed  this  institution  in  the 
VV  fashionable  part  of  Amsterdam  is  more  than  I  can 
understand,"  Miss  Knappert,  director  or  "warden"  of 
that  city's  school  of  social  work,  recently  told  a  representative 
of  the  SURVEY.  Since  the  school  was  founded  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when,  perhaps,  peoples'  ideas  ran  more  on  academic 
lines  than  nowadays,  the  founders  may  be  excused — the  more 
so  since  they  have  provided  a  building  which  still  is  excellently 
adapted  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  there.  But  perhaps 
Miss  Knappert  herself,  in  explaining  why  it  is  that  Holland 
has  no  real  social  settlement,  has  given  the  correct  answer  to 
the  other  question  also.  She  points  out  that  none  of  the  Dutch 
cities  are  so  large  or  so  laid  out  that  the  rich  and  the  poor 
live  in  different  sections  without  ever  getting  sight  of  each 
other.  In  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  a  short  walk  or  ride  on 
a  street  car  will  bring  the  social  worker  to  an  institution  in 
the  industrial  section  even  though  he  may  live  in  a  good  resi- 
dential street.  In  Leyden,  in  the  social  institute — as  we  may 
designate  for  want  of  a  better  name  what  Miss  Knappert 
calls  a  settlement  without  residents — of  which  she  was  the 
head  for  many  years,  there  was  no  separation  of  classes  such 
as  we  know  in  England  and  America,  and  the  eighty  or  so 
workers  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbors  among  whom 
they  worked,  although  they  lived  distributed  over  the  whole 
city. 

The  school  of  social  work  has  an  average  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  students  with  a  faculty  of  fifty-five  to  sixty.  This 
may  seem  to  bs  a  curious  proportion  until  it  is  explained  that 
the  former  do  not  include  considerable  numbers  who  are 
registered  for  specific  classes  but  do  not  take  a  complete  course 
leading  to  a  diploma,  while  -.he  latter  include  professors  from 
other  educational  institutions  who  give  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  school.  Class  attendance,  however,  must  be  regular;  no 
dilettantism,  expressing  itself  in  irregularity  of  attendance,  is 
tolerated.  A  sub-warden,  not  herself  a  teacher,  supervises  the 
field  work  which  links  the  school  to  a  great  variety  of  public 
and  volunteer  institutions  in  the  city.  The  students  are  all 
women  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  unfortunately  the  cost  of  living  in  Amster- 
dam is  so  high  at  present  that  these  are  mostly  well-to-do 
women,  for  the  school  work  is  too  absorbing  to  permit  of  the 
acceptance  of  paid  worK  during  the  terms. 


The  universities  of  Holland  are  as  yet  practically  closed  to 
women,  or  nearly  so,  whatever  may  be  their  avowed  policy  of 
admission,  for  the  reason  that  the  courses  of  study  are  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  woman  who  seeks  o 
qualify  for  a  profession.  Yet  there  are  usually,  in  each  term, 
a  number  of  determined  women  students  who  not  only  take 
the  exacting  college  courses  in  medicine  or  law  but  who  in 
addition  take  courses  at  the  school  of  social  work  to  learn 
at  first  hand  of  the  social  life  and  problems  within  which 
they  intend  to  seek  their  career.  The  need  for  trained  social 
workers  is  greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  school,  even  if  all 
its  graduates  were  to  adopt  that  profession,  which  is  not  the 
case.  One  of  the  noticeable  results  of  the  school's  work,  says 
Miss  Knappert,  is  the  effectiveness  of  those  who  have  come 
under  its  influence  on  boards  and  committees.  Some  of  them 
have  entirely  changed  the  spirit  and  methods  of  old  societies 
and  institutions  and  brought  them  into  line  with  modern 
needs. 

Among  the  separate  departments  of  the  school  that  of 
child  welfare  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  for  one  thing 
because  the  law  is  very  severe  on  Dutch  parents  and  they 
need  skilled  assistance  in  shouldering  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  them  by  the  state.  The  recent  introduction  of  the 
eight-hour  day  in  most  of  the  industries  has  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  recreational  workers  and  also  for  librarians. 
The  librarian's  profession  is  one  for  which  there  is  yet  no  sep- 
arate school  and  which,  in  the  school  of  social  work,  is  more 
definitely  taught  as  related  to  social  needs  than  is  the  case 
in  American  library  schools.  The  public  library  buildings  of 
Holland,  as  a  rule,  are  not  imposing  edifices  but  homey 
places  where  the  young  and  old  of  the  neighborhood  bring 
not  only  their  intellectual  problems  but  also  others.  In 
connection  with  the  new  housing  scheme  of  the  municip- 
ality of  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  lending  library,  read- 
ing and  club  rooms  are  provided  in  one  of  the  tenement 
blocks. 

Miss  Knappert  has  some  very  decided  and  interesting  views 
on  social  work  as  a  profession.  She  thinks  that  American 
social  workers  change  their  jobs  too  often,  and  that  length  of 
experience  is  not  sufficiently  valued  by  them.  She  discourages 
girls  from  taking  up  a  line  of  work  to  "try  it  out"  but  in- 
sists that  they  shall  go  into  whatever  they  undertake  with  the 
intention  of  making  their  career  in  it.  She  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  students  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  although  she  does 
not  willingly  accept  those  under  twenty  years,  for  she  be- 
lieves they  are  too  immature  to  be  introduced  to  many  of 
life's  problems.  This  is  not,  Miss  Knappert  says,  because  she 
would  shelter  the  young  from  a  knowledge  of  life  as  it  is,  but 
because  experience  has  convinced  her  that  the  point  of  view  is 
sometimes  warped  by  a  too  early  pre-occupation  with  evil. 
For  the  same  reason  the  study  of  abnormal  psychology  has 
been  abolished  at  the  school,  and  such  psychological  teaching 
as  there  is,  is  given  not  by  a  psychiatrist  but  by  a  professor 
who  is  a  philosopher  and  theologian. 

A  Beginning  in  Switzerland 

FAR  less  well  equipped  and  in  many  respects  different  in 
object  and  method  from  the  school  of  social  work  in  Am- 
sterdam is  that  established  about  two  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  central  federation  of  women's  societies  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  It  is  held  in  the  rooms  of  that  central  or- 
ganization itself  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  strong  demand  for 
trained  social  workers.  The  school  has  only  two  courses, 
one  in  child  welfare  and  one  in  case  work,  each  taking  two 
years.  Practical  field  work  is  emphasized ;  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  give  a  complete  training  for  the  higher  branches  of 
social  executive  work,  since  Switzerland  is  not  yet  democratic 
enough  to  admit  women  to  positions  of  real  importance.  The 
graduates  of  the  school  are  given  preference  in  local  appoint- 
ments by  the  municipality,  but  under  the  established  system 
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a  student  has  little  chance  of  advancing  b?yond  the  stage  of 
assistant  to  some  male  administrator. 

Among  the  students  are  many  girls  from  neighboring  small 
towns  who  prepare  for  definite  positions  in  their  home  com- 
munities, and,  as  in  Amsterdam,  many  young  women  of  wealth 
and  position  who  take  their  social  responsibilities  seriously 
and  introduce  a  modern  spirit  in  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  city.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  found  employment  at 
dispensaries,  children's  institutions,  in  anti-tuberculosis  work, 
as  assistants  to  poor  law  guardians  and  in  organizations  for 
the  treatment  of  inebriety.  There  are  three  schools  of  this 
nature  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  maintained  in  modest 
proportions  by  serious  social  workers  rather  than  by  wealthy 
patrons  or  foundations.  Emmy  Bloch,  director  of  the  Zurich 
federation,  believes  that  these  schools  have  a  considerable 
future  because  of  the  increasing  development  of  social  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  juvenile  courts,  public  charity  and 
public  health  in  which  the  value  of  trained  women  workers 
has  already  proved  itself.  Curiously,  in  towns  with  socialist 
municipal  administrations  it  is  often  more  difficult  than  in 
others  to  find  appreciation  for  women's  work,  since  minor  ap- 
pointments are  apt  to  be  filled  on  political  lines  and  women 
have  as  yet  no  vote. 

Trends  in  Social  Service 

Problems  in  the  Family  Field 

IN  the  December  issue  of  The  Family,  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Strecker,  chief  of  the  clinic  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  elaborates  the  idea  of  a  bureau 
of  social  research  to  study  social,  human  material  in  the 
scientific  manner  in  which  a  chemist  analyzes  soil.  He  would 
align  such  a  bureau  with  some  large  social  organization,  such 
as  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which 
is  a  laboratory  overflowing  with  material.  Five  trained 
workers,  he  believes,  might  well  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  bureau.  He  thinks  the  organization  should  be  "as 
loose  as  is  compatible  with  efficient  working.  In  addition  to 
the  group  of  research  workers  and  the  affiliations  upon  which 
they  could  call  for  help,  there  would  probably  be  a  board 
of  representative  physicians,  psychologists  and  specialists  in 
various  fields  of  social  economy  who,  without  dominating, 
could  still  forward  and  in  some  sense  direct  the  investiga- 
tions." 

David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  in  the  same 
issue  discusses  field  work  problems  of  organization  in  smaller 
communities.  He  states  that  family  case  work  has  been  an, 
urban  movement  limited  to  communities  which  possess  social 
leadership.  He  presents  a  confusing  diversity  of  problems 
confronting  the  field  worker,  such  as  "societies  waiting  for 
secretaries  to  be  trained ;  others  trying  to  get  along  with  un- 
derpaid, superannuated  souls  in  charge  of  limited  relief  pro- 
grams; in  a  city  calling  itself  'the  richest  of  its  size  in  the 
world'  one  organization  attempting  to  do  practically  all  the 
social  work  in  the  community,  including  institutional,  and 
doing  none  of  it  well ;  another  in  the  throes  of  a  'centraliza- 
tion of  agencies'  program ;  societies  led  by  untrained  workers 
of  native  ability  and  courage  but  handicapped  by  lack  of 
training." 

The  Morals  Court 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  specialized  courts  deal- 
ing with  sex  delinquency  is  given  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  Social  Hygiene.  "These  studies  were  undertaken  joint- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  as  a  scientific  investigation,  with  no 
preconceived  findings  to  be  reached  and  no  propaganda  to 
spread."  In  the  initial  article  George  E.  Worthington  and 
Ruth  Topping  discuss  the  morals  court  of  Chicago.  This 
court  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission. 


Its  purpos:s  are  "to  reduce  commercialized  prostitution  by  a 
concentration  of  all  prostitution  and  allied  vices  in  one  court" ; 
"to  check  up  the  workings  of  the  police  in  this  particular  field, 
to  avoid  waste  of  judicial  power,  save  time,  promote  efficiency 
of  administration" ;  "to  deal  more  wisely  with  offenders  and 
to  marshal  the  social  agencies  organized  for  the  assistance 
of  such  cases." 

Cases  are  brought  to  the  court  either  upon  the  complaint 
of  a  citizen  or  by  the  initiative  of  the  police.  A  small  number 
of  plain-clothes  men  are  used  to  detect  and  arrest  persons 
soliciting  on  the  streets  for  prostitution.  The  practice  of 
continuing  cases  for  long  periods  is  usually  followed.  There 
is  a  too  frequent  change,  they  contend,  in  the  judges  sitting 
in  the  court  to  permit  any  one  judge  to  become  expert  in  the 
type  of  case  coming  before  the  court.  It  was  found  that  al- 
though a  social  service  worker  is  connected  with  the  court, 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  such  a  department  were  practi- 
cally ignored.  The  court  assigns  defendants  to  various  work- 
ers, all  responsible  to  different  departments  of  the  municipal 
court.  An  adult  probation  department  is  available  for  those 
branches  of  the  municipal  court  in  which  adults  are  tried. 

At  the  time  of  their  study,  the  authors  found  that  "little 
insight  into  the  procedure  and  workings  of  the  morals  court 
could  be  gained  from  the  meager,  fragmentary  and  by  no 
means  recent  statistics  available."  They  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  sex  offenses  in  Chicago:  absence 
of  the  finger-print  system,  failure  to  designate  the  sex  of  the 
defendant,  lack  of  comparable  data,  the  practice  of  hearing 
other  than  sex  offenses  in  the  morals  court,  the  scattering  of 
cases  of  sex  offenses  through  other  branches  of  the  municipal 
court,  and  the  inclusion  of  numerous  other  than  sex  offenses 
under  the  term  disorderly  conduct. 

Suicide  in  Massachusetts 

DR.  ALBERT  W.  STEARNS  recently  made  a  study 
of  cases  of  suicide  in  Massachusetts  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  H3'gicne  with  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  determining  their  causes.  His  findings  are  given  in  the 
October  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene.  He  found  that  there  has 
been  a  continual  increase  in  the  suicide  rate  in  the  state  for 
the  past  seventy  years.  This  rate  increased  from  4.9  per 
IOO.OOO  living  persons  in  1850  to  13.9  in  1915.  There  are 
approximately  500  deaths  by  suicide  annually. 

During  this  period,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  cities  in  the  state  and  a  decrease  in  that 
of  rural  communities.  Sir.ce  suicide  is  greater  in  cities  than 
the  country,  Dr.  Stearns  states  that  this  population  flow  ex- 
plains a  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  suicide.  There 
has  likewise  been  an  increase  of  the  divorce  rate  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  decrease  in  the  marriage  and  birth  rates.  "All 
these  changes,"  he  believes,  "represent  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  custom  upon  human  conduct.  Divorce  represents  escape 
from  a  disagreeable  situation ;  but  its  increase  would  indicate 
a  relaxation  in  social  discipline  that  has  favored  it.  So  it  may 
be  with  suicide." 

He  raises  two  other  pertinent  questions:  What  factors  in 
the  career  of  the  human  being  arouse  those  emotions  that  ex- 
press themselves  in  suicide?  What  types  of  individual,  when 
depressive  emotions  are  aroused,  take  their  lives?  A  terse 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  his  statement  that  "suicide  may 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  emotion  of  negative  self-feeling 
and  so  can  be  caused  by  any  unpleasant  experience."  He 
states  earlier,  however,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  "any  person  will  commit  suicide  if  sufficiently  unhappy." 
The  individuals  who  commit  suicide  belong  to  a  selected 
group.  Of  the  cases  studied  by  him,  one-third  were  insane, 
\vhile  most  of  the  others  showed  some  limitation  of  responsi- 
bility. He  sets  forward  throe  suggestions  for  preventing  sui- 
cide: more  widespread  recognition  of  the  importance  of  de- 
pressive states  of  mind ;  an  effort  to  understand  these  depres- 
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sive  states  of  mind  rather  than  to  treat  symptoms  by  "homily 
and  platitude" ;  consideration  of  the  question  "whether  the 
present  general  statement  that  suicide  is  justifiable  or  com- 
mendable is  desirable." 

Notes  and  News 

THE  Community  Welfare  Federation  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  has  been  organized  recently  "to  raise  and 
distribute  funds  for  those  agencies  desiring  to  participate  in 
joint  financing;  to  make  more  effective  the  community's  en- 
deavors for  social  betterment,  after  such  funds  are  raised." 
Although  immediate  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  financing, 
social  betterment  committees  will  be  set  up  after  the  first 
campaign.  There  will  be  community-wide  participation  in 
the  organizations  when  community  interests  are  at  stake  or, 
if  cooperation  is  needed,  there  will  be  limited  participation 
"where  the  activity  concerns  only  a  limited  group."  The 
government  of  the  federation  is  to  rest  in  a  council  of  dele- 
gates, a  board  of  directors  and  an  executive  committee. 

ANNA  B.  PRATT,  director  of  the  White  Williams 
Foundation,  of  Philadelphia,  has  used  Cornelia  J.  Cannon's 
article,  Philanthropic  Doubts,  published  in  the  September 
Atlantic  Monthly  [see  the  SURVEY  for  September  16],  as  a 
yard-stick  with  which  to  measure  the  work  of  the  foundation. 
To  certain  key  questions  from  the  article  she  draws  the 
answers  from  the  activities  of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Can- 
non charges,  for  instance,  that  "a  serious  defect,  seemingly 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  philanthropic  effort,  is  the 
intense  individualism  of  each  unit,  and  the  frequent  jealousy 
or  disregard  for  one  another."  Miss  Pratt  replies:  "Four 
agencies  have  placed  counselors  under  our  supervision,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service  shares  its  workers 
with  us.  Last  spring  we  held  a  joint  staff  meeting  with  Car- 
son College.  In  1920,  our  counselors  used  2O2  different  agen- 
cies, 2,064  times."  Mrs.  Cannon  declares  that  "a  more  funda- 
mental danger,  and  one  to  which  the  best  are  prone,  is  re- 
luctance to  let  go  and  cease  functioning  where  the  need  is 
par-t."  Here  Miss  Pratt  shows  the  change  from  the  Mag- 
dalen Society  to  the  White-Williams  Foundation.  [See  the 
SURVEY  for  July  2].  "Our  purpose,"  she  says,  "has  always 
been  to  bend  our  energies  to  the  solution  of  new  problems 
wlvn  this  one  is  solved."  In  this  manner  Miss  Pratt  meets 
point  to  point,  the  indictment  drawn  by  Mrs.  Cannon  against 
philanthropic  effort. 

ACCORDING  to  Mildred  Graham,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Roll  Call  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  success  of  the  campaign 
was  due  to  its  novelty.  "In  the  first  place,"  she  writes,  To- 
ledo "realized  that  her  citizens,  like  those  all  over  the  country, 
were  worn  out  with  house-to-house  canvasses,  with  sand  bag- 
ging and  the  other  well  known  forms  of  so-called  whirlwind 
campaigns."  Toledo  believed  that  her  citizens  would  wish 
to  become  members  of  an  organization  such  as  the  American 
Red  Cross  if  they  were  but  given  a  sane  and  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  On  November  i,  "opportunity  week" 
began  with  the  slogan,  "It's  up  to  you."  People  were  told 
that  it  was  "their  Red  Cross."  What  did  they  wish  to  do 
about  it?  Human  interest  stories  pictured  the  work  done 
by  Home  Service  for  10,000  of  the  17,000  boys  who  had  gone 
to  war  from  Toledo  and  other  parts  of  Lucas  County.  Speak- 
ers, movies  and  billboards  were  used  with  telling  effect.  Every 
drug  store  was  prepared  to  receive  memberships.  The  cam- 
paign closed  on  election  day  with  a  final  opportunity  for  voters 
to  join  the  Red  Cross  while  at  the  polls.  For  this  purpose 
a  Red  Cross  worker  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  polling  booths.; 

Miss  Graham  continues: 
This  form  of  campaigning  not  only  brought  14,500  members 

to   the   Red    Cross,   which   was    1,500  more   than    the   house-to- 


GOING    IT    ALONE 


PULLIN'G  TOGETHER 


Illustrations  used  on  the  invitations  to  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Exchange  last 
•week,  where  J.  Prentice  Murphy  spoke  on  team-viork 

house  canvass  had  yielded  last  year — and  which  was  more  in- 
teresting because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  30,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  city — but  it  aroused  as  a  by-product  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  and  responsibility  which  in  itself  may  mean 
more  than  the  actual  money  raised. 

A  REGISTERED  Acquaintance  Club  has  been  organized  by 
the  Boston  Community  Council  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  persons  who  are  living  away  from  their  homes  and 
friends.  Any  one  who  desires  to  meet  others  in  a  social  way 
under  proper  auspices  anfl  chaperonage  may  register  with 
Community  Service,  according  to  Edgar  F.  Brown,  the  club's 
director.  Each  applicant  is  then  required  to  give  the  essential 
facts  about  himself  and  also  three  references.  If  favorable 
reports  of  his  character  are  received  he  is  placed  upon  the  list 
of  the  organization  and  invited  to  its  social  functions. 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy  as  liaison  officer  between 
that  organization  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  This  is  another 
step  toward  meeting  the  problem  of  the  disabled  ex-service 
man.  Colonel  Joy  will  work  out  in  cooperation  with  Colonel 
Charles  R.  Forbes,  the  director  of  the  bureau,  a  complete  and 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  scope,  nature  and  relation 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  government  hospitals  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  veteran.  The  organization 
is  now  expending  ten  million  dollars  annually  to  maintain  this 
work.  Last  year  it  assisted  one  million  veterans  and  their 
families  in  one  way  or  another. 

A  HALFWAY  House  for  Magdalens  was  the  unfortunate 
title  chosen  by  the  SURVEY  for  Mary  E.  Paddon's  interesting 
article  of  Inwood  House  of  New  York  city,  published  in  the 
SURVEY  for  November  12.  In  fairness  to  Mrs.  Paddon  it 
should  be  stated  that  she  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this 
title. 

HUMOR  and  sentiment  often  are  strangely  interwoven 
in  the  cases  of  the  poor  that  come  before  the  domestic 
relations  court.  A  social  worker  in  New  York,  in  investigat- 
ing the  divorce  application  of  a  woman  who  complained  of 
long  years  of  suffering  from  her  husband's  cruelty,  received 
this  explanation  of  the  reason  which  induced  her  finally  to 
seek  relief:  "While  I  was  washing  one  afternoon,"  she  said, 
"Johnny  and  Mabel  were  playing  on  the  steps.  'Let's  play 
house,'  I  heard  Mabel  say.  'You'll  throw  the  dishes  and  I'll 
cry.'  But  it  was  not  because  of  this  that  I  came.  When  I 
told  it  to  my  husband  that  night,  he  laughed:  His  laughter 
made  me  decide." 
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Humanizing  the  Post  Office  Department 


THE  problem  of  humanizing  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  Postmaster  General  Will  Hays  last  summer  put 
before  me,  as  newly  appointed  welfare  director  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  presented  itself  fundamentally  as  a 
problem  of  cooperation.  Here  were  325,000  post  office  em- 
ployes, sworn  servants  of  the  United  States  government  and 
its  people,  and  here  was  the  task  of  getting  out  of  their  heads 
the  sense  of  antagonism  and  irritation  and  instilling  therein 
the  postmaster  general's  idea  of  a  partnership  between  them- 
selves, their  officials  and  the  110,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  whom  they  serve.  Distrust,  suspicion,  and  "a 
grudge"  were  to  be  dissipated  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the 
other  such  an  atmosphere  was  to  be  substituted  in  the  depart- 
ment that  the  men,  feeling  everything  was  being  done  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  comfort  and  efficiency,  would  be  glad  to 
give  the  best  service.  It  was  this  that  Mr.  Hays  had  in  mind 
when  he  declared  his  intention  on  taking  office  to  "humanize" 
the  service.  The  foundations  of  a  welfare  policy  were  laid 
by  this  simple  but  revolutionary  declaration. 

Before  any  constructive  program  was  drawn  up  to  meet 
even  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the  old  system,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made.  This  included  a  field  survey,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  visited  and  inspected  over  one  hundred  post 
offices,  sub-stations,  railway  mail  terminals,  and  railway  mail 
cars.  This  survey,  lasting  sixty  days,  took  in  cities  and  towns 
of  the  East,  far  West  and  Middle  West,  where  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  employes  worked  were  looked  into, 
and  the  less  tangible  questions  of  grievances,  promotions,  rat- 
ings, seniority  and  rules  were  noted.  The  personal  survey 
was  then  further  supplemented  by  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
all  first-  and  second-class  post  offices  asking  a  full  report  on 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  post  office  building,  general  ap- 
pearance and  cleanliness,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  work- 
ing comfort,  janitor  service,  water  supply,  toilet  facilities,  fire 
protection,  elevator  service,  recreation  facilities,  luncheon  ser- 
vice, medical  aid,  sickness  benefits,  training  and  educational 
facilities  for  employes.  Questions  concerning  the  labor  or- 
ganization of  the  office,  its  labor  turnover,  its  methods  of 
ratings  and  promotion  were  also  aske,d. 

Although  the  answers  to  these  questions  have  not  been  com- 
pletely tabulated  as  yet,  considerable  evidence  has  come  to  the 
surface  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  postal  employes 
work.  First,  in  regard  to  their  physical  welfare,  it  has  ap- 
peared that  many  of  the  post  offices  were  old,  inadequate  build- 
ings, insufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated.  In  certain  cases 
employes  worked  in  basements  and  sub-basements.  Toilet 
facilities  were  often  seriously  inadequate.  The  rest  rooms  or 
"swing  rooms"  used  by  clerks  and  by  mail  carriers  between 
trips  were  frequently  found  to  be  dirty,  dark  and  dingy,  unfit 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  who  used  them.  In  some 
offices  floors  were  scrubbed  only  once  a  month,  or  less  fre- 
quently. In  one  office  the  clerks  worked 
on  an  improvised  mezzanine  floor  without 
either  proper  light  or  ventilation.  The 
sorting  clerks  in  some  stations  used  stools ; 
in  others  the  use  of  stools  was  not  permitted. 
Men  doing  the  same  type  of  work  in  a 
gloomy,  out-of-date  office  of  a  middle  west- 
ern city  and  in  the  sun-flooded  rooms  of  a 
California  office,  worked  under  such  entire- 
ly different  conditions  that  they  could  not 
properly  be  rated  as  doing  the  same  kind 
of  job. 


CURRENT    WAGE    SCALE    OF 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Executives — $2,000  to  $4,000  per 

annum. 
Supervisory     Clerks — $1,800     to 

$1,900  per  annum. 
Clerks — $900  to  $1,800  per   an- 
num. 
Laborers — $600  to  $900  per  an- 


It  was  claimed  by  employes  that  the  more  intangible  mat- 
ters concerning  their  status  in  the  service  were  far  from  satis- 
factory. It  was  asserted  that  men  were  demoted,  dismissed 
or  penalized  for  trivial  and  unwarranted  reasons.  Employes 
feared  to  present  grievances  lest  they  suffer  in  consequence ; 
and  while  there  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  direct  appeal 
to  the  department  in  Washington,  it  was  contended  that  many 
of  the  complaints  considered  there  fell  among  the  tasks  of  sub- 
ordinate officials,  who  passed  upon  them  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
This  led  to  the  employe's  lack  of  confidence  in  the  goodwill 
of  the  department  and  a  corresponding  loss  on  his  part  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

In  large  measure  for  mutual  protection  against  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  neglect  of  their  interests  by  the  department, 
a  number  of  employes'  associatioss  had  grown  up.  There 
were  eight  of  these:  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, the  United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  the  Railway 
Mail  Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Rural  Carriers, 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisory  Employes,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  Laborers.  Any  plan  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  among  the  postal  employes  had 
to  take  into  consideration  two  facts:  the  existence  of  thess 
associations  and  the  existence  of  the  postal  rules  and  regula- 
tions, most  of  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  acts  of 
Congress. 

A  plan  was  therefore  devised  which  would  rather  utilize 
both  the  associations  and  the  regulations  that  had  been  in 
force.  In  the  first  place,  welfare  councils  were  established  in 
all  cities  having  first-class  post  offices.  On  these  councils  are 
represented  the  mail  carriers,  three  postal  clerks  and  two 
supervisory  officials  elected  by  their  respective  groups.  Re- 
presentation may  be  given  to  railway  "mail  employes,  rural 
free  carriers,  motor  vehicle  employes  and  post  office  laborers. 
Before  these  an  employe  with  a  grievance  may  appear;  his 
case  will  be  heard  and  considered,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
council  votes  affirmatively,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  local  post- 
master. Many  cases  die  in  the  council;  that  is,  the  jury  of 
his  peers  either  decides  that  the  plaintiff's  case  is  not  just  or 
straightens  out  the  difficulty,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  mis- 
understanding. If,  however,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  post- 
master, and  he  does  not  act  affirmatively  on  the  council's  re- 
commendation, the  employe  has,  under  the  department's  rules 
ns  they  exist  today,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  department  in 
Washington.  In  order  to  avoid  perfunctory  treatment  of 
grievances  by  officials,  an  arrangement  has  been  mad;  whereby 
grievances  received  by  the  department  will  be  referred  to  the 
National  Welfare  Council.  This  is  a  newly  formed  body 
which  consists  of  two  duly  elected  representatives  of  each  of 
the  foregoing  employes'  associations,  and  which  meets  period- 
ically with  the  welfare  director.  Here  an  employe  with  a 
grievance  may  again  have  his  day  in  court. 
If  the  council  so  decides,  his  case  may  be 
dropped  as  unjust;  but  if  it  declares  other- 
wise, the  case  is  transmitted  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  postmaster  general,  who 
is  given  sufficient  information  about  it  to 
enable  him  to  act  with  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment. 

Constitutions  and  by-laws  which  have 
been  drawn  up  for  both  national  and  local 
welfare  councils  state  that  the  objects  of 
the  councils  are  the  betterment  of  the  ser- 
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vice,  the  improvement  of  working  conditions,  and  the  bringing 
about  of  closer  cooperation  and  better  understanding  among 
the  public  officials  and  employes  of  the  service.  But  it  is  the 
idea  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  councils,  both 
local  and  national,  in  addition  to  their  negative  duties,  shall 
have  more  constructive  functions.  It  is  necessary  continually 
to  work  at  the  task  of  building  up  the  morale  of  the  de- 
partment, of  developing  its  spirit  of  cooperation,  of  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  companionship  and  service.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  As  an  example,  the  Depart- 
mental Welfare  Council,  which  consists  of  twelve  hundred 
employes  in  the  department  at  Washington,  has  shown  how 
the  scope  of  the  welfare  councils  may  be  broadened.  It 
divided  its  members  into  committees  which  took  action  on 
the  establishment  in  the  building  of  a  cafeteria,  a  library 
and  of  first  aid  and  rest  rooms.  (It  is  amazing  to  con- 
sider that  the  great  post  office  building  in  Washington  had 
previously  had  no  adequate  first  aid  rooms  for  its  employes.) 
Entertainment  and  education  committees  were  formed.  The 
idea  was  that  instead  of  hiring  a  personnel  director  the  em- 
ployes should,  through  these  committees,  direct  their  own  per- 
sonnel work  and  thus  have  some  outlet  for  self-expression. 
Already  the  work  of  the  Washington  Departmental  Council 
is  functioning  smoothly.  A  splendidly  equipped  first  aid  room 
was  opened  recently,  and  a  new  cafeteria  and  a  library  are 
being  installed. 

Several  further  unclassified  welfare  activities  have  resulted 
from  the  inspection  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Red  Cross  that  every 
post  office  shall  be  outfitted  at  cost  with  a  first  aid  kit.  An 
arrangement  has  also  been  made  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  to  make  detailed  yearly  inspections  of  all  im- 
portant post  offices.  It  has  been  made  part  of  the  duties  of 
postal  inspectors  to  visit  post  offices  and  to  report  with  recom- 
mendations so  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  offices  shall 
constantly  be  kept  up  to  standard.  Studies  are  being  made  of 
the  advisability  of  giving  stools  to  sorting  clerks,  and  of  the 
best  kind  of  lighting  system  for  those  who  must  work  at  night. 
The  questions  of  salaries,  efficiency  ratings  and  promotions  are 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  with  a  view  to 
giving  satisfaction  to  employes  and  procuring  efficient  service. 

Not  least  important  in  the  program  of  work  which  the  wel- 
fare director  has  before  him  is  the  encouragement  among  the 
employes  of  a  constructive  spirit — constructive,  that  is,  toward 
the  service.  The  department  officials,  far  from  wishing  to 
repress  the  men  and  women  or  "keep  them  in  their  place," 
encourage  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  service ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  this  spirit  has  already  been  fruitful  of  suir- 
prstions  emanating  directly  from  workmen  which  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  brilliant.  For  such  ideas  the  department  is 
always  eager  and  grateful. 

Fundamentally  the  new  plan  is  this:  to  deny  no  one  the 
opportunity  to  better  himself;  to  give  an  outlet  to  all  for  self- 
expression,  free  from  fear  that  what  a  man  says  may  affect 
his  position  :  to  benefit  the  325,000  postal  employes,  but  equally 
to  benefit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  whom  they  serve. 

LEE  K.  FRANKEL. 

"Three  Eights"  in  Belgium 

THE  eight-hour  law  has  had  a  vigorous  start  in  Belgium 
since  the  first  of  October  [see  the  SURVEY  for  November 
12,  page  245].  It  marks  a  memorable  stage  in  the  economic 
world,  the  climax  of  half  a  century's  effort  consecrated  to 
the  triumph  of  the  so-called  day  of  "three  eights";  that  is, 
eight  hours  of  work,  eight  hours  of  leisure,  eight  hours  of 
sleep.  The  reform,  however,  has  not  been  received  in  labor 
circles  with  all  the  enthusiasm  one  might  have  expected.  This 
is  because  many  workers  insist  on  the  same  wages  which  they 
used  to  receive  for  a  nine-  or  ten-hour  day.  Hence,  conflicts 
and  strikes  have  arisen  in  many  industries,  notably  the  textile, 


which  threaten  to  disturb  for  some  time  the  economic  life  of 
the  country. 

The  new  law  applies  without  exception  to  all  industries. 
After  October  i,  1922,  it  will  be  extended  to  commercial 
employes.  It  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  cases  of 
seasonal  employment,  occupations  necessitating  continual  fires, 
exceptional  demands  on  the  product  of  an  industry,  supple- 
mentary employments,  rapid  repairs  in  case  of  accident  or  for 
its  prevention,  measures  to  prevent  the  loss  of  perishable 
materials,  and  substitution  of  the  "English  week" — i.  e.  differ- 
ent distribution  of  work  hours  over  different  days  of  the  week. 
It  has  been  said  that  Belgium,  with  the  application  of  the 
new  law,  would  find  herself  handicapped  in  competition  with 
foreign  countries.  Actually  this  is  not  so,  because  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  English  week  of  forty-five  hours  are  the 
rule  in  England ;  because  in  Holland  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  forty-five-hour  week  were  enacted  two  years  before  the 
law  was  passed  in  Belgium,  [at  present  Holland  wishes  to 
return  to  the  forty-eight-hour  week,  in  imitation  of  the  Belgian 
system]  ;  because  since  April,  1919,  an  eight-hour  law  has 
been  in  force  in  France  for  all  the  big  industries,  and  decrees 
for  its  application  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  existence  in 
most  of  them;  and  because  the  eight-hour  day  is  the  rule 
in  Switzerland,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  in  Czecho-Slovakia — 
in  the  last-named  country  applying  even  to  agriculture.  In 
Germany,  too,  the  eight-hour  day  is  generally  applied  to  all 
industries.  The  law  there  dates  from  1918  and  is  enforced 
with  great  severity. 

Concerning  the  eventual  reduction  of  wages,  the  law  is 
definite,  and  the  discussions  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  brought  this  fact  out  clearly:  that  the  income  of  the 
worker  must  not  be  reduced  simply  by  the  application  of  the 
eight-hour  day.  In  incorporating  this  principle  into  the  law, 
Belgium  has  done  no  more  than  to  imitate  what  was  in- 
corporated into  the  French  law  by  M.  Briand. 

In  reply  to  questions  on  the  effects  of  the  new  law,  the 
minister  of  industry  and  labor,  M.  Wauters,  said  that  he 
placed  his  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  Belgians 
to  avoid  damages,  friction  and  conflicts  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  law's  enforcement.  He  hopes  the  workers  will  have 
confidence  in  factory  inspectors  and  in  the  Supreme  Council 
of  labor  (composed  half  of  workers),  so  that  the  new  methods 
of  work  will  quickly  be  established  under  the  best  conditions 
and  adjusted  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Certainly 
in  most  industries  the  workers,  understanding  the  technical 
exigencies,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  the  necessity  for  certain 
exceptions  which  are  indispensable  and  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things.  That  this  may  happen  it  is  necessary,  said  M. 
Wauters,  that  they  find  themselves  confronted  by  industrial 
managers  who  move  with  deliberation,  calm  and  wisdom, 
without  giving  way  on  all  occasions — and  sometimes  without 
occasion— to  their  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  law,  which 
action,  moreover,  would  be  quite  useless.  From  a  general 
point  of  view,  he  believes  that  the  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  marks  one  of  the  most  important  milestones  in  the 
history  of  Belgian  labor.  He  said : 

Our  workers  are  now  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  eight-hour  day  constitutes  a  fundamental 
reform,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  bring  incalculable  benefit  not 
only  to  the  workers  but  to  the  public  at  large.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time,  until 
the  corners  are  worn  smooth,  the  adaptation  of  the  law  to  the 
complex  varieties  of  industrial  life  will  create  serious  problems. 
For  many  weeks  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  been  swamped;  it 
faces  the  immense  task  of  interpreting  many  points  of  detail  and 
of  avoiding  misunderstandings  and  friction.  But  in  spite  of  all, 
I  am  confident  that  the  common  sense  and  the  sane  understand- 
ing of  situations  of  our  employers  and  employes  will  reduce  the 
obstacles  to  a  minimum.  I  am  absolutely  decided,  personally, 
and  I  know  I  can  count  on  the  fullest  collaboration  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  this  matter,  to  work  with  patience  and  energy  in 
order  to  establish  rapidly  the  stability  of  the  new  regime  with- 
out sacrifice  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

EDOUARD  TRAUS. 
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Unemployment  as  Waste 

/CONSTRUCTIVE  suggestions  for  the  elimination  of 
^^  waste  in  the  building  industry,  set  forth  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  by  D. 
Knickerbacker  Boyd,  an  architectural  adviser  and  structural 
standardist,  are  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Engineers'  Club.  It  was  under  Mr.  Boyd's  leader- 
ship, it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Philadelphia  architects 
more  than  a  year  ago  began  a  concerted  movement  to  bring 
about  greater  cooperation  between  the  architects  and  the 
building  trade  unions.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  January  29,  page 
624.]  In  his  article  in  the  Journal  Mr.  Boyd  says  that  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  waste  in  the  building  trades  is  unemploy- 
ment. To  rid  the  industry  of  this  condition,  he  urges  the 
coordination  of  new  work  with  old  and  a  sensible  distribu- 
tion of  demand  for  services  throughout  the  year. 

Before  venturing  upon  a  constructive  plan,  Mr.  Boyd  made 
a  close  study  of  the  building  trades  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
the  results  of  which  are  graphically  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing charts.  His  data  were  drawn  from  reports  by  secretaries 
of  the  unions  and  committees  in  the  Philadelphia  Building 
Trades  Council  and  from  records,  covering  as  long  a  period 
as  twenty  years,  \vhich  many  individual  workers  had  kept  of 
their  working  days.  These  facts  were  carefully  checked, 
compiled,  and  analyzed. 

In  explaining  the  charts  Mr.  Boyd  says: 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  three  trades  on  the  top  of  the 
chart.  They  are  the  plasterers,  painters,  and  paperhangers,  and 
in  those  trades  every  Saturday  is  a  holiday.  Consequently,  tak- 


ing out  the  seven  legal  holidays  which  are  observed,  there  are 
only  254  working  days  left  to  each  one  of  these  trades. 

The  chart  shows  84  days  lost  by  plasterers,  72  by  painters 
and  72  by  paperhangers,  due  to  weather,  seasonal  demands* 
poor  planning  of  work,  materials  not  on  the  job,  other  construc- 
tion not  up  to  schedule,  and  due' to  lost  time  in  looking  for  work 
and  to  strikes.  Due  to  the  absence  of  an  employing  bureau,  the 
men  who  want  work  are  not  put  in  contact  with  the  men  who 
want  the  work  done.  The  loss  of  time  due  to  strikes  is  one  of 
the  important  things  to  be  done  away  with  in  eliminating  waste: 
in  the  building  industry.  Going  down  through  all  the  trades, 
we  find  at  first  glance  that  the  trade  losing  the  most  time  ap- 
pears to  be  the  steel  erectors'.  Another  trade  to  lose  a  large 
part  is  the  slate  and  tile  roofers'.  That  is  quite  natural  because 
roofing  is  delayed  in  the  summer  by  hot  weather  and  rain,  as 
well  as  in  the  winter  by  cold  weather,  sleet  and  snow.  .  .  .  We 
found  that  the  most  occupied  trade  of  those  employed  in  build- 
ing is  naturally  the  upholsterers'  and  next  the  electricians'. 

Each  trade  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  find  out  where  the 
loss  exists  and  how  to  eliminate  it.  ...  New  work  should  be 
coordinated  with  alterations  and  repairs  by  spreading  them 
through  the  entire  year  so  as  to  keep  up  a  steady  demand  for 
workers. 

Taking  up  the  case  of  the  paperhangers  as  an  example,  Mr~ 
Boyd  shows  that  the  slack  period  in  this  trade  occurs  in  Janu- 
ary, February  or  December. 

Suppose  [he  continues]  a  survey  were  to  be  made  of  the 
structural  requirements  of  Philadelphia.  The  owners  of  depart- 
ment stores,  of  office  buildings,  and  of  public  buildings  should 
endeavor  to  find  out  the  loss  of  time  during  the  off  peaks  in  each 
of  these  trades,  and  arrange  if  possible  to  have  the  greater 
portion  of  their  paperhanging  and  painting  and  other  work  done 
in  the  months  when  the  men  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The 
householders  of  the  city  could  be  instructed  of  the  desirability  of 
having  their  paperhanging  done  in  January,  February,  or  Dec- 
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ember,  and  might  be  encouraged  so  to  order  it.  If  the  trades 
were  thus  employed  during  the  full  year  it  would  not  only  elim- 
inate waste  but  reduce  costs. 

Along  the  same  lines  of  coordination,  Mr.  Boyd  makes 
several  other  practical  suggestions  for  the  elimination  of  waste 
in  building  trades.  The  electrical  workers  of  Philadelphia, 
he  points  out,  are  idle  largely  during  January,  February,  and 
March.  He  says: 

If  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  conducts  a  campaign  for 
wiring  old  houses  for  electricity,  why  not  coordinate  the  work 
so  that  by  wiring  in  January,  February,  and  March  we  would 
keep  the  electricians  more  fully  occupied  throughout  the  year? 
The  sheet  metal  workers  are  very  dull  during  a  third  of  the 
entire  working  year.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  regulation  .  .  .  requiring  that  all  retainers  for 
ashes  and  garbage  and  rubbish  shall  be  of  metal,  and  wagons 
for  hauling  them  away  shall  be  covered  with  metal.  Let  the 
city  provide  a  place  for  for  sheet  metal  workers  to  make  these 
containers  and  sell  or  rent  them  to  property  owners. 

A  Policy  of  No  Policy 

OF  all  civil  employes,  institutional  workers  are  the  lowest 
paid,  according  to  an  investigation  made  by  William 
Mosher  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
of  New  York  City,  and  reported  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Ohio  State  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  held  in  Toledo  in 
October.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Mosher  found  that  these  work- 
ers were  getting  as  little  as  $180  to  $240  a  year.  How  is  it 
possible,  he  asks,  for  the  work  of  superintendents  and  matrons 
in  state  and  county  homes  to  be  well  done  when  the  most 
common  wage  paid  this  class  of  workers  is  $30  a  month  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  perquisites  of  board,  lodging  and 
laundry)  ;  and  when  instances  of  a  monthly  payment  of  $15 
have  been  found? 

The  maximum  salary  paid  any  superintendent,  according  to 
Mr.  Mosher's  report,  which  covers  investigations  of  40  Ohio 
state  and  county  institutions,  is  $2,400.  The  superintendent 
receiving  this  salary  is  responsible  for  200  children,  he  ex- 
pends over  $64,000  a  year  and  has  a  salary  roll  of  nearly 
$14,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mosher  discovered  that  the  super- 
intendent who  received  the  lowest  salary,  $425  a  year,  was 
responsible  for  the  comparatively  enormous  expenditure  of 
$16,000  annually  and  the  care  of  20  children — a  relation,  or 
rather  lack  of  relation,  of  wage  to  responsibility — which  he 
calls  indefensible.  He  says: 

For  the  matrons  the  same  inconsistencies  appear.  Limiting 
our  attention  to  the  most  common  group,  for  which  the  average 
wage  is  between  $400  and  $499  a  year,  that  is  $33  to  $41  a 
month.  There  are  9  matrons  paid  at  this  rate.  But  the  number 
of  children  cared  for  ranges  from  15  to  83.  ... 

This  policy  of  no  wage  policy  has  been  applied  by  state 
and  county  officials  to  all  the  workers  in  institutions,  Mr. 
Mosher  points  out.  In  no  case  is  there  a  rational  correla- 
tion between  the  amount  of  annual  expenditure,  the  number 
of  children  in  the  home,  the  annual  payroll,  the  amount  of 
acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  wages  paid  to  superinten- 
dent, matron,  scrub  woman  or  cook.  Justice  on  the  one  hand 
and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  these  expensive  plants  on  the 
other  require  that  the  policy  of  drift  be  discarded  and  that 
county  commissioners  and  institution  trustees  take  a  business- 
like attitude  toward  the  wage  problem. 

Mr.  Mosher's  concluding  recommendation  is  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  on  wage  policy,  which,  after  investi- 
gation, would  suggest  a  wage  standardization  scheme  giving 
consideration  to  the  following  points:  the  living  wage,  the 
going  (or  current)  wage,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  efficiency 
increases,  standard  hours  and  leaves,  and  a  retirement  system. 
These,  he  says,  form  the  first  essential  step  toward  developing 
a  professional  spirit  and  a  really  effective  service  among  in- 
stitutional workers. 


Living  under  Par 

A  WEEKLY  minimum  wage  of  $12  for  women  em- 
ployed in  the  candy  industry  has  been  established  by  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  which  at  the 
same  time  announces  that  the  minimum  subsistence  level  for 
these  women  is  $13.50.  The  commission  pleads  that  the 
economic  condition  of  the  industry  makes  it  necessary  to  set 
the  lowest  wages  of  its  workers  at  a  level  that  is  $1.50  below 
their  recognized  cost  of  living,  complains  the  October  15 
issue  of  Labor.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  Massachusetts 
candy  workers  receive  the  minimum  wage  is  not  mentioned. 
Dissatisfaction  has  elsewhere  been  expressed  with  the  revised 
minimum  wage  rates  in  Massachusetts  because  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  various  industries.  The  newly  estab- 
lished rates  vary  from  1^/2  cents  for  women  in  brush  fac- 
tories to  37  cents  for  woman  office  cleaners.  The  Monthly 
Labor  Review  states  that  "in  fairness  to  all  affected  by  the 
decrees  there  should  be  greater  uniformity  since  the  actual 
cost  of  living  for  working  women  in  the  state  at  a  given  time 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  one  occupation  to  another.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  difference  is  due  to  delay 
in  reviewing  decrees  that  are  out  of  date." 


YEARLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  IN  THE 
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The  Employers'  and  the  Labor  Press 


THE  late  fall  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  indus- 
trial  world,    aside    from   the   disarmament   conference, 
four  topics  of  major  importance:  the  issuance  by  Judge 
.A.   B.   Anderson  of   the   "check-off"   injunction   against   the 
United  Mine  Workers;  the  collapse  of  the  railroad  strike; 
the  unemployment  situation ;  and  the  election  results  in  North 
Dakota.     These  events  are  viewed  by  capital  and  labor,  or  by 
employer  and  employe,  from  widely  differing  angles. 

IN  regard  to  the  check-off,  the  point  of  view  of  the  operators, 
as  expressed  in  their  organ,  the  Coal  Mining  Review,  is  a 
little  befogging.     In  a  cover-page  announcement  they  declare: 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  coal  operating  companies  that  the 
abolition  of  the  check-off  system  will  weaken  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Organization  and  do  much  to  neutralize  if  not  destroy 
the  arrogance  of  the  organization  and  the  autocratic  methods  of 
some  of  its  leaders  in  dealing  with  the  coal  mining  industry. 

But  in  an  editorial  of  the  same  issue  the  assertion  is  made  that 
"too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  possible 
effect  of  the  check-off  injunction,"  as  it  will  not  destroy  the 
union  because  the  "union  existed  before  there  was  a  check-off 
system  and  will  exist  after  that  system  has  been  abolished." 
In  fact  this  journal  makes  the  point  that  "it  is  not  the  check- 
off in  itself  which  is  the  real  issue,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  have  been  used."  The  system  will  be  "legally 
abolished  as  it  has  existed  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
funds  have  been  used  for  a  purpose  which  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  our  country." 

More  intelligible  than  the  statement  of  the  Coal  Mining 
Review  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  Iron  Age,  an  organ  of  the 
steel,  iron  and  tin  industries  of  this. country.  This  review  says: 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  irrespective  of  the  eventual 
fate  of  Judge  Anderson's  injunction  against  continuance  of  the 
check-off,  the  practice  will  be  stopped.  There  is  little  likelihood 
in  any  event  that  the  check-off  will  be  included  in  any  bitu- 
minous wage  scale  agreed  upon  for  the  period  after  the  present 
scale  expires  in  March  31,  1922.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
can  live  without  the  check-off  and  if  it  could  not,  it  would  not 
deserve  to  live.  The  public  will  receive  better  service,  and  will 
be  relieved  of  one  of  the  three  great  monopolies  (noted  before  as 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  railroad  unions,  and  the  build- 
ing trades)  which  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  industry  during  the  past  month. 

Through  the  Mine  Workers'  Journal  the  miners  express 
their  belief  that  the  check-off  system  will  be  upheld  by  the 
•higher  courts.  They  maintain  that  the  funds  collected  through 
this  system  to  unionize  unorganized  workers  are  not  unlaw- 
fully used.  Editorially  they  say: 

The  present  joint  contract  between  the  miners  and  oper- 
ators of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  contains  the  check-off 
provision.  This  agreement  was  made  in  compliance  with  the 
award  of  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  That 
commission  was  created  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  authority  of  the  law.  After  the  commission  made  its 
award  in  settlement  of  the  general  strike  of  1919  the  President 
of  the  United  States  commanded  the  miners  and  operators  to 
meet  in  joint  conference  and  write  an  agreement  carrying  this 
award  into  effect  for  a  period  of  two  years,  until  March  31, 
1922.  The  joint  conference  was  held  in  New  York  and  the 
agreement  was  signed,  just  as  the  President  ordered. 

And  then  they  were  enjoined  from  carrying  out  that  contract, 
which  the  government  ordered  them  to  make  and  live  up  to.  It 
is  a  queer  situation.  « 

IN  the  railroad  strike  the  comment,  except  in  the  labor  press, 
is  almost  unanimous  in  crediting  the  government  and  the 
public  with  having  averted  this  "calamity."  The  Independent 
and  Weekly  Review  in  a  leading  editorial  makes  the  following 
unfavorable  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
— contrary  to  -the  expressed  opinion  of  a  large  section  of  the 
employers'  press  that  that  body  came  out  of  the  situation  as 
the  most  strengthened  element  in  the  triangular  quarrel : 


The  board's  "mass  meeting"  was  of  real  service  in  putting  on 
record  the  details  of  the  strike  movement  and  of  the  position  of 
the  railroad  executives.  But  the  main  service  of  the  board  was 
to  provide,  chiefly  through  Vice-Chairman  Hooper's  "unofficial" 
intervention,  a  ladder  by  which  the  brotherhood  chiefs  could 
climb  down  from  their  mistaken  position.  It  rendered  these  two 
services  after  having  seriously  impugned  its  own  competence. 
Considering  the  critical  economic  issues  involved,  it  seems  to  us 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  tribunal  created  expressly  to 
deal  promptly  with  these  issues  should  first  beg  one  litigant  (the 
railroads)  to  delay  his  case  in  order  to  avoid  irritating  the  de- 
fendant, and  then  to  explain  that  anyhow  the  tribunal  was  too 
busy  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

The  preparations  of  the  government  to  break  the  railroad 
strike  which  The  Independent  eulogizes  as  "elaborately  quiet" 
are  viewed  by  the  labor  press  in  a  different  light.  The  pro- 
posed creation  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Organization  for 
the  Movement  of  Necessities  in  Case  of  a  Strike  is  described 
by  Charles  M.  Kelley  in  Labor,  the  organ  of  the  sixteen  rail- 
road unions,  as  a  strike-breaking  agency  which  will  be  a  per- 
manent organ  of  the  government,  and  as  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  crush  labor. 


,  if  not  utter  contempt,  is  the  tone  which 
marks  the  labor  press  in  its  comment  on  the  President's 
Unemployment  Conference.  It  describes  the  conference  as 
"a  puttering  about  of  our  best  brains  in  a  search  for  the  causes 
of  unemployment."  The  New  Majority  cites  Mr.  Hoover's 
suggestion  to  mayors  for  unemployment  relief  as  a  "nifty  plan 
to  bust  the  union."  It  backs  this  accusation  by  quoting  that 
clause  of  the  suggested  plan  which  gives  priority  in  employ- 
ment to  "those  unemployed  who  have  no  reserve  resources, 
either  personal  or  organizational."  And  it  sees  a  direct  effort 
to  break  up  unions  in  the  clause  which  suggests  that  every 
applicant  shall  agree  in  advance  to  take  any  job  offered  him 
for  which  he  is  physically  fit,  regardless  of  wages  or  conditions 
of  labor. 

On  the  general  unemployment  situation  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
erationist  warns,  in  an  editorial  entitled  Justice  Not  Charity: 

Never  allow  it  to  escape  your  attention  that  there  is  an  ample 
amount  of  food  and  of  the  other  necessities  of  life  in  this  country 
for  everybody,  with  the  single  exception  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  housing  facilities.  The  suffering  of  the  five  million 
and  more  unemployed  and  their  more  than  twenty  million  de- 
pendents is  not  caused  by  famine.  It  is  caused  by  an  unjust 
system  of  distribution.  .  .  .  Because  the  system  of  distribution 
is  faulty,  these  five  millions  of  men  are  denied  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  in  a  self-respecting  way.  They  and  their  wives 
and  children  will  starve,  or  half  starve,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  will  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  accepting  debasing 
charity,  receiving  as  a  dole  a  small  part  of  what  they  should 
have  had  as  a  right.  They  should  have  justice.  Then  they 
would  not  need  charity. 


T  TNIVERSAL  sorrow  reigns  in  the  labor  press  over  the 
\J  recall  of  Governor  Frazier  and  his  two  other  Non-Par- 
tisan  colleagues  in  the  recent  election  in  North  Dakota,  al- 
though many  journals  draw  considerable  consolation  from  the 
fact  that  while  "reactionary"  officials  were  everywhere  re- 
turned, the  principles,  platform  and  institutions  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  were  generally  upheld  by  the  voters. 

Labor  points  out  that  while  the  "reactionaries  are  rejoic- 
ing over  the  result"  of  the  election,  "a  candid  examination  of 
the  facts  shows  they  greatly  overrate  their  victory."  Not  only 
were  the  Non-Partisan  candidates  beaten  by  a  much  narrower 
margin  than  originally  supposed  —  by  4,000  instead  of  30,000 
—  but  the  league  program  was  left  practically  intact.  To 
the  New  Majority,  however,  the  defeat  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League  in  North  Dakota  indicates  "a  national  calamity";  it 
indicates  that  "reaction  has  struck  the  one  spot  in  the  United 
States  where  the  farthest  advance  had  been  made  toward 
government  by  the  people." 
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THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  CHARITY 

By  William  J.  Kerby.     Macmillan  Co.     194  pp.     Price,  $2.25; 
with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.40. 

This  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution,  and  should  be  a  most 
welcome  one,  to  the  literature  of  social  service.  Without  in- 
vidiousness  it  may  be  pronounced  the  clearest  and  most  forceful 
presentation  yet  made  to  American  readers  of  the  spirit  and 
motive  that  underlie  Catholic  activities  in  the  field  of  charitable 
endeavor.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  an  analysis  of  the  genesis 
of  our  modern  problem  of  poverty  and  an  appraisal  of  reme- 
dies for  relief  that  represents  the  analytical  and  critical  mind  of 
the  modern  scientific  student  of  social  problems.  The  author  is 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  give  a  Catholic  viewpoint  of  the 
matters  treated.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and  was 
its  inspiration  and  directing  head  for  the  first  decade  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  volume  is  one  in  a  series  being  prepared  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 

The  work  is  not  a  polemic.  "Exposition  rather  than  argument 
was  aimed  at  throughout  in  the  hope  of  making  general  appeal 
for  thorough  understanding  of  the  wider  mission  of  charity  in 
social  life."  The  viewpoint  expounded,  as  it  relates  to  the  spirit 
and  motive  of  social  service,  is  thus  expressed: 

The  charities  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  an  expression  of  her 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  men  to  one  another 
and  an  interpretation  of  these  relations  in  the  terms  of  human 
service.  .  .  .  Nor  may  we  forget  that  poverty  is  in  its  last 
analysis  a  spiritual  problem,  an  indication  that  something  has 
prevented  the  law  of  Christian  brotherhood  from  its  intended 
sway  in  the  relations  of  men.  We  shall  never  deal  effectively 
with  poverty  without  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  without  true  vision  of  the  spiritual 
values  of  life.  .  .  . 

But  the  author  appreciates  equally  that  spirit  and  motive  do  not 
absolve  from  the  necessity  of  study  and  search  after  efficiency  in 
method. 

Sympathy  with  the  poor  will  never  master  poverty.  Dealing 
with  isolated  cases  of  it  will  never  give  us  insight  into  its  real 
nature.  Assumptions  concerning  its  nature,  gratuitous  theories 
about  it,  self-sufficient  attitudes  that  excuse  us  from  efforts  to 
learn  facts  and  their  meaning  can  only  hinder  progress,  prolong 
suffering  and  delay  the  day  of  social  justice. 

The  chapter  on  the  background  of  poverty  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
criminating analysis  of  the  individual  and  of  the  social  forces  in 
modern  industrial  society  that  create  poverty. 

While  the  volume  is  primarily  prepared  for  the  study  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  Catholic  charities  and  demonstrates  to 
them  how  readily  the  best  in  the  modern  study  and  practice  of 
charity  can  be  fused  with  the  ever  present  spiritual  note  that 
dominates  the  Catholic  view  of  charitable  work,  it  is  none  the 
less  the  work  of  a  scholarly  analyst  who  combines  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  scientific  method  with  a  deep  spiritual  sense, 
and  it  has  a  message  to  all  who  are  awakening  to  the  realization 
of  the  truth  that  society  has  sore  need  today  of  an  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  fundamenal  role  that  the  spiritual  motive  and 
scale  of  values  has  in  the  processes  of  social  reconstruction. 

CHARLES  P.  NEILL. 

TIRED  RADICALS 

By  Walter  Weyl.     B.  W.   Huebsch.     223  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

These  papers  of  the  late  Walter  Weyl  impress  one  by  their 
brilliancy,  clarity  and  depth  of  analysis.  They  cover  a  variety  of 
subjects:  the  psychology  of  the  public  man,  Americanization, 
Japan,  China  and  the  strike  problem.  In  each  of  the  papers  one 
finds  something  new,  some  interesting  data,  some  original  angle 
of  approach,  some  new  illuminating  facts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
following: 

As  early  as  1721  we  find  the  master  tailors  of  London  seeking 

to    direct   public   opinion    against    the    malicious    "Journey-men 

Taylors,"  who  "have  lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise 


their  wages,  and  leave  off  working  an  hour  sooner  than  they 
used  to  do,"  refusing  to  work  and  "choosing  rather  to  live  in 
idleness"  thus  becoming  "not  only  useless  and  burdenscme,  but 
also  very  dangerous  to  the  publick."  Then,  as  now,  it  was  urged 
that  the  strike  was  against  public  interest,  since  the  men  struck 
in  busy  season  "against  the  King's  birthday  .  .  .  which  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  gentlemen." 

Very  interesting  and  very  timely  are  the  papers  on  Japan's 
overpopulation  and  on  China's  economic  problems. 

GREGORY  ZILBOORG. 

THE  MARKETING  OF  WHOLE  MILK 

By  Henry  E.  Erdman.    Macmillan  Co.    333  pp.     Price,  $4.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.25. 

This  book  contains  a  discussion  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
milk  problem.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  milk  as  a  market 
commodity,  the  markets  for  whole  milk,  distribution  of  milk, 
collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of  whole  milk,  and  milk  prices. 
The  author  is  assistant  professor  of  Rural  Economics  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  through  his  special  studies  of  the  milk  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  has  made  himself  an  authority  in 
this  field. 

While  the  plan  of  the  book  does  not  include  a  discussion  of 
the  social  and  health  problems  connected  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  milk,  those  interested  in  these  problems  will  profit 
by  Professor  Erdman's  careful  analysis  of  the  economic  factors 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  reaching  a  sane  con- 
clusion about  the  milk  situation.  The  most  significant  portion 
of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  proposed  remedies  for  the 
evils  of  the  milk  business.  The  principal  remedies  discussed  are: 
municipal  ownership;  privately  owned  and  operated  but  publicly 
regulated  monopoly;  cooperation  among  dealers  to  eliminate 
present  duplication;  cooperative  distribution  by  producers;  con- 
sumers' cooperation;  the  milk  commission  plan;  the  milk  arbi- 
trator plan;  store  or  milk  station  plan;  zoning  of  our  cities  so  as 
to  eliminate  duplication;  collective  bargaining. 

The  author  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  municipalization  of 
milk  distribution.  In  his  opinion,  "it  is  a  question  whether  the 
form  of  government  in  most  of  our  cities  is  readily  adaptable  to 
taking  over  so  complicated  a  business  as  that  of  supplying  milk." 
His  solution  for  the  present  would  be  a  combination  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  milk  commission  or  milk  arbitrator  plan.  He 
believes  that  collective  bargaining  among  milk  producers  is  here 
to  stay  and  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Those  interested  in  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  milk  at 
a  price  that  would  make  it  available  for  families  of  low  eco- 
nomic status  should  thoroughly  study  this  book  before  advocating 
any  plans  looking  toward  a  control  of  the  milk  industry. 

J.  F.  STEINER. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS.  VOL.  XI 
Edited  by  James  Hastings.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  916  pp. 
Price,  $8.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $8.40. 
Though  containing  several  important  articles  of  direct  interest 
to  the  student  of  religion  and  philosophy,  this  volume  of  a  now 
well  known  book  of  reference  has  perhaps  less  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  social  thinker  and  worker  than  the  preceding 
volume,  reviewed  in  these  pages  about  a  year  ago.  There  are, 
however,  four  articles  on  sex,  slavery,  socialism,  sociology,  and 
two  or  three  brief  notes  on  strikes,  struggle  for  existence,  and 
subconsciousness,  to  which  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  SURVEY 
may  be  directed.  The  brief  monograph  on  sex  deals  mainly  with 
its  physical,  rather  than  with  its  social  manifestations,  and 
centers  around  the  experimental  work  of  Mendel  and  Weis- 
mann  and  the  more  recent  discovery  and  investigation  of  chromo- 
somes and  hormones,  so  influential  in  sex-determination.  Slavery 
is  discussed,  largely  from  the  historical  viewpoint,  by  some  half 
dozen  writers,  its  primitive,  Christian,  Greek,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
and  Roman  aspects,  each  receiving  special  treatment.  Socialism 
is  compactly  but  comprehensively  presented  by  S.  A.  Mellor,  a 
contemporary  authority  on  the  National  Guilds  Movement, 
which,  together  with  syndicalism  and  communism,  receives  brief 
notice  in  this  article.  Sociology,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  another 
recognized  authority,  stresses  the  development  of  the  community 
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in  the  light  of  an  ethical  ideal,  giving  to  this  child  of  the  sciences 
a  dynamic,  rather  than  the  static,  interpretation  which  for  a  time 
prevailed,  under  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  others.  The 
other  items  of  social,  industrial,  or  psychological  significance  re- 
quire no  special  mention.  F.  M.  CROUCH. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTING  AND  RE- 
PORTING 

By  Francis  Oakley.     Appleton  &  Co.     561  pp.     Price,  $5.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.50. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  by 
its  chief  consulting  accountant  adds  another  important  item  to 
its  studies  in  principles  of  administration.  "Economy"  has  played 
a  large  part  in  the  battle  cries  of  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tions; but  too  often  the  scrapping  of  some  service  or  other,  the 
cutting  down  of  payrolls,  the  postponement  of  constructions  and 
improvements  are  looked  upon  as  the  end-all  of  reform  in  that 
direction.  While  Mr.  Oakley's  volume  is  too  technical  and  de- 
tailed to  be  of  service  to  the  layman,  it  would  be  well  if  an 
examination  into  its  tenets,  and  those  of  the  other  books  of  the 
scries,  could  be  made  a  test  in  the  choice  of  officials  who  control 
public  finance.  The  section  on  "determination  of  steps  to  be 
taken  to  correct  an  unfavorable  financial  condition  caused  by- 
borrowing,"  for  instance,  might  well  be  the  basis  of  such  a  test. 
As  the  author  says,  the  payment  for  permanent  properties  by 
issuing  bonds  for  a  term  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  life 
of  such  properties  unfortunately  still  largely  prevails.  A  financial 
policy  to  correct  existing  weaknesses  is  incomplete  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  borrowing  policy  that  avoids  repetition  of  past  errors. 
But  the  very  first  element  in  financial  reform — placed  in  the 
forefront  of  the  author's  demands — is  machinery  for  more  ac- 
curate information,  in  the  possession  of  the  executives,  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  public.  If  popular  control  is  to  be  a  reality, 
he  says,  "the  information  relating  to  finances  must  be  produced 
in  such  a  form  and  presented  with  such  clearness  that  the  details 
of  the  policy  proposed  by  the  executive  branch  and  approved  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  will  be  unmistakably 
apparent  to  the  electorate."  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  great  step 
in  advance.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


D.  A.  THOMAS,  VISCOUNT  RHONDDA 

By  his  daughter,  and  others.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    335  pp. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $7.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $7.70. 
In  writing  this  story  of  her  father's  life  Lady  Rhondda  has 
been  assisted  by  men  who  were  closely  associated  with  Lord 
Rhondda  in  his  many  business  activities.  His  work  in  organ- 
izing the  Ministry  of  Food,  when  in  the  early  part  of  1917  he 
took  over  the  office  of  Food  Controller  of  England,  is  described 
by  Sir  William  H.  Beveridge;  and  appreciations  of  his  work 
in  the  ministry  are  also  written  by  Sir  Edward  Conner  and  J. 
R.  Clynes.  David  Evans,  Llewelyn  Williams  and  Harold 
Begbie  are  other  contributors  to  the  volume.  Of  greatest  value, 
however,  is  the  work  of  Lady  Rhondda  herself,  who  has  told 
in  intimate  detail  the  story  of  her  father's  home  life,  of  his  rise 
from  small  farmer  stock,  his  ambitions  and  disappointments,  and 
of  the  personality  of  the  man  who,  knowing  his  life  to  be  in 
danger,  accepted  the  office  of  Food  Controller,  at  a  time  when, 
as  Lloyd  George  has  declared,  no  one  else  could  have  saved  the 
country  in  its  peril. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE 

By  Milton  J.  Rosenau.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1,567  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $10.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $10.45. 
This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Rosenau's  valuable  work,  first 
published  in  1913,  treating  of  modern  progress  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  It  has  been  largely  rewritten  to  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  public  health  methods  and  measures;  relative 
values  in  public  health  work;  a  public  health  program;  organi- 
zation of  health  departments;  median  endemic  index;  housing; 
rural  sanitation;  public  health  education;  public  health  nursing; 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism;  undernutrition;  sanitary  surveys; 
infant  mortality;  Koch's  laws;  intelligence  quotient;  vitamins; 
oral  hygiene;  ocular  hygiene;  personal  hygiene;  and  a  laboratory 
course  in  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene.  The  following 


diseases  are  also  discussed  in  the  book  for  the  first  time: 
Vincent's  angina;  deer-fly  fever;  Leishmaniasis;  epidemic 
encephalities;  yaws;  psychoneuroses ;  war  edema. 

WASHINGTON  CLOSE-UPS 

By  Edward  G.  Lowry.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Price,  $3.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 

Mr.  Lowry's  long  experience  as  a  Washington  correspondent,  his 
vivid  writing,  his  deftness  in  catching  a  statesman  in  his  shirt- 
s-leeves,  make  these  sketches  as  good  -and  as  revealing  reading 
in  a  book  as  they  were  in  the  weeklies  where  they  first  appeared. 
The  introduction  yields  up  a  nugget  of  pure  gold  for  social  re- 
formers: "Our  system  is  so  arranged  that  congressmen  must 
necessarily  spend  two-thirds  of  their  time  making  arrangements 
to  ensure  their  re-election.  I  do  not  make  any  outcry  against 
the  system,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  pointed  out.  Six  thousand 
night  telegrams  properly  distributed  will  agitate  Congress  like 
a  strong  wind  blowing  over  wheat,  so  sensitive  is  it  to  the 
possible  political  effect  of  anything  it  may  do  or  leave  undone." 

INDIA  IN  CONFLICT 

By    P.    N.   F.   Young    and    Agnes    Ferrers.      Macmillan    Co. 

153  PP-     Price,  $1.40. 

The  authors  are  experienced  teachers  of  Indian  boys  and  girls. 
Their  analysis  of  the  new  forces  working  today  in  India  tells 
not  only  of  the  missionary  and  educational  activities  of  the 
Church  of  England;  but  also  something  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ment, .class  struggles,  and  a  great  deal  about  present  conditions 
and  the  people's  manner  of  living.  Much  of  England's  trouble 
in  India  Mr.  Young  attributes  to  "social  snobbishness,"  and  he 
believes  that  the  English  will  fail  both  "as  Christians  and  empire 
builders"  if  sympathetic  cooperation  and  comradeship  in  rule 
are  not  accorded  the  Indian  people. 

THE  SIEVE 

By  Feri  Felix  Weiss.     Page  Co.,  Boston.    307  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.75. 
The  author  of  this  book,  himself  an  immigrant  and  later  an 
immigration  inspector,  writes  of  his  experiences  in  dealing  with 
over  one  hundred  thousand  immigrants  as  they  arrived  at  Boston. 
There  is  little  in  his  analysis  of  our  immigration  laws,  or  in 
his  recital  of  numerous  instances  where  undesirable  aliens  were 
discovered  and  turned  back  that  throws  new  light  on  the  immi- 
gration problem  in  this  country. 

FINDING  YOUTH 

By  Gertrude  Nelson  Andrews.     Youthland  Press,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.     81   pp. 

The  story  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  by  cultivating  the 

spirit  of  adventure  and  conquering  his  fears,  won  back  his  lost 

youth. 

SHRINES  AND  SHADOWS 

By   John    Rollin   Stuart.      Four    Seas    Co.,    Boston.      118   pp. 
Price,  $2.00;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 

INDUSTRIAL  FATIGUE  AND  EFFICIENCY 

By  H.  M.  Vernon.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     264  pp.     Price,  $5.00; 
with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.15. 

THE  GEORGE  SAND-GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT  LETTERS 
Translated  by  Ainee  McKen/ic.     Boni  &  Liveright.     382  pp. 
Price,  $4.00;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.15. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH 

By  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
183  pp.     Price,  $1.50;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

WOODCRAFT  MANUAL  FOR  BOYS 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Doubleday  Page  &  Co.    441  pp. 
Paper.     Price,  $.75;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $.90. 

THE  OPEN  SEA 

By    Edgar    Lee    Masters.     Macmillan    Co.     302   pp.      Price, 
$2.50;   with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 

SUNDAYS  IN  COLLEGE  CHAPELS 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  222  pp. 
Price,  $1.75;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.85. 

THE  NIETZSCHE-WAGNER  CORRESPONDENCE 

Edited    by    Elizabeth    Foerster-Nietzsche.     Boni    &    Liveright. 
312  pp.     Price,  $4.00;    with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.20. 
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AY  colored   lights — glittering  tinsel — the   laughter  of   chil- 
dren— the  Tree — Home — and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country 
people  are  starving  to  death. 

Holly  and  mistletoe — bulging  stockings  by  the  fire  in  the  living- 
room — red  and  white  candy  canes — little  packages  tied  with  red  and 
green  ribbons — Mother — and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country  the 
nurses  are  separating  the  babies  who  are  going  to  die  today  from  the 
ones  who  won't  die  until  tomorrow. 

Dad  carving  the  turkey  and  spilling  gravy  on  the  tablecloth — the 
family  laughing  at  Baby  as  she  sucks  the  drumstick  bone — teasing 
Mother  because  she  didn't  put  enough  sugar  in  the  cranberry  sauce 
— and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country  they're  eating  bread  made  of 
dried  grass  and  ground-up  horses'  hoofs. 

While  our  lights  are  gay  and  our  homes  are  filled  with  Christmas 
cheer- 
Death  plays  Santa  Claus. 

Off  there  in  the  Volga  country  fifteen  million  people  are  dying 
of  hunger  while  we  say  "Merry  Christmas"  and  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus  Christ. 

$10  will  save  10  lives  for  a  month 

$100  will  save  100  lives  for  a  month 

$1000  will  save  1000  lives  for  a  month 

Every  dollar  spent  in  America— Every  dollar  spent  for  relief 

RUSSIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

Distributing  through  The  Society  of  Friends  (The  Quakers) 
National  Headquarters  15  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

With  committees  in 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 

and  other  American  cities 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHARLES  H.  SABIN,  Treasurer,  Russian  Famine  Fund, 
Room  1834    15  Park  Row,  New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  $ as  my  contribution  toward  the  relief  of  the  suffering  in 

Russia.     Please   send   acknowledgment  to 

Name    

No Street    

City     

No  Propaganda  — No  Politics— FOOD  !! 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT— IS  IT  NECESSARY? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Every  social  worker  would  agree  with 
Henry  W.  Thurston  in  his  article  on  the  juvenile  court  in 
the  October  £2  issue  ol  the  SURVEY  (page  120),  that  "complete, 
socialized  courts  with  juvenile  jurisdiction  will  always  be  need- 
ed"; but,  ii  our  chief  interest  is  in  children,  can  we  afford  to 
use  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  their  interests,  in 
fighting  for  an  institution  which  in  the  future  is  going  to  work 
largely  for  adults? 

This  question  grows  out  of  an  analaysis  of  the  situations 
where  Air.  Thurston  feels  that  a  juvenile  court  is  necessary. 
He  gives  us  but  one  which  deals  directly  with  children— "the 
control  and  disposition  of  some  persistently  delinquent  ones," 
and  he  himself  states  that  in  time  these  children  may  become 
only  10  per  cent  of  those  now  brought  into  our  courts.  It  is 
toward  this  same  reduction  in  numbers  that  the  courts  tell  us 
that  they  are  themselves  striving,  by  doing  what  they  call  their 
preventive  work.  They  are  realising  that,  to  do  any  very  ef- 
fective work,  they  must  get  hold  of  delinquency  in  its  incipient 
stage.  Does  not  this  statement  of  the  problem  immediately 
suggest  that,  instead  of  the  courts'  seeking  to  get  hold  of  chil- 
dren early,  the  solution  may  be  in  the  institution  where  we  find 
"all  the  children  of  all  the  people"? 

The  puplic  school  has  the  advantage  over  the  juvenile  court 
in  being  a  positive  institution,  in  that  no  matter  how  well  it 
works,  it  will  always  be  needed.  Besides,  it  gets  hold  of  the 
child  before  delinquency  has  developed  into  a  firmly  established 
habit  and  it  continues  its  acquaintance  with  him  until  he  goes 
to  work.  Another  of  its  valuable  assets  is  the  possibility  of 
keeping  records  of  this  contact  which  would  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  any  delinquent  tendencies  appearing  later.  Still 
another  is  the  administrative  machinery,  which  it  now  needs 
in  the  treatment  of  all  its  children  and  which  should  be  de- 
veloped to  carry  out  the  judge's  recommendations  of  a  com- 
plete, socialized  procedure  in  the  case  of  each  child,  which  Mr. 
Thurston  rightly  says  must  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  social 
workers.  Until  the  schools  are  furnished  with  such  equipment 
of  personnel,  it  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  continue  to  spend 
money  only  to  repair  the  damage  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

There  would  also  be  the  school's  advantage  of  having  no 
stigma  attached  to  the  home  visits  from  a  school  counselor*, 
while  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child  might  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce a  probation  officer  to  the  neighbor  who  happened  to  call. 
If  the  schools  assume  this  responsibility  for  all  the  delinquency 
of  all  its  children,  Mr.  Thurston  fears  the  creation  of  a  central 
power  station.  This  does  not  seem  such  a  bad  idea.  Centering 
responsibility  usually  brings  results.  What  would  happen  in 
our  schools  if  they  were  never  allowed  to  dismiss  a  child  for 
any  reason?  Today  the  school  turns  over  troublesome  delin- 
quents to  the  courts,  and  passes  truants  to  the  attendance  de- 
partments-, neither  of  which  has  solved  the  problem.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  juvenile  offenders  are  increasing  in 
this  country,  while  adult  offenders  are  decreasing. 

ANNA  B.   PRATT. 

The    White-Williams   Foundation. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  a  tendency 
to  inject  a  versus  into  discussions  of  the  essential  tools  of  social 
work.  If  two  kinds  of  tool  are  permanently  necessary  in  every 
community  to  complete  service  for  the  children  of  that  com- 
munity we  befog  our  minds,  and  the  minds  of  others,  by  argu- 
ment that  only  one  of  these  tools  should  be  perfected  and  used. 
We  never  have  got  anywhere  by  arguing  the  institution  versus 
the  family  home,  as  a  means  of  care  for  all  children  temporarily 
or  permanently  away  from  their  own  homes.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  make  headway  by  earnest  inquiry  as  to  precisely  what 
service  to  children,  institution  and  family  home  can  each  best 
render.  We  shall  make  no  real  headway  in  arguments  for 
school  versus  court  in  all  kinds  of  service  to  all  children.  We 
shall  make  progress  by  persistent  analysis,  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment as  to  precisely  what  service  school  and  court  can  each 
best  render. 


Personally,  I  am  working  for,  and  expect  to  see,  an  enormous 
increase  in  individualized  service  for  children  in  connection  with 
health  service,  personality  study  and  the  so-called  visiting 
teacher  movement  in  our  schools.  The  money  spent  for  these 
services  should  not  be  spent  in  doles,  but,  if  progressive  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  can  be  established,  in  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Both  school  and  court  must  abide  the  inexorable  test,  "Let 
him  who  would  be  greatest  among  you  be  as  your  servant."  It 
should  be  clear  also  that  the  value  of  human  service  is  not  al- 
ways measured  in  mere  bulk,  but  sometimes  that  old  test  of 
value  applied  to  the  widow's  mite  must  be  used. 

In  short,  it  will  be  many  a  long  weary  year  before  there  will 
cease  to  be  need  that  both  school  and  court  offer  the  prayer, 
"Lord,  be  merciful  unto  me,  a  sinner,"  rather  than  the  other, 
"Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are." 

HEXRY  W.  THURSTON. 


INDEX  PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  take  exception  to  certain  state- 
ments made  in  the  article  by  Edw_ard  Taylor  Bullock  entitled 
Did  Labor  Prosper  during  the  War?  published  in  the  SURVEY 
for  October  15?  I  do  this  both  because  of  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  his  assertions  and  also  because  they  are  represen- 
tative of  a  number  of  similar  statements  made  within  the  last 
few  months,  to  which  is  given  an  authority  which  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts. 

The  retail  food  price  index  numbers  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  excellent  as  they  are  as  a  measure 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  food,  do  not  represent  and  do  not 
purport  to  represent  changes  in  the  cost  of  anything  but  food. 
It  is  true  that  food  occupies  a  larger  place  in  the  total  expen- 
ditures for  the  cost  of  living  than  any  other  single  item,  but, 
at  that,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
istics,  only  two-fifths  (43.13  per  cent  in  1901 ;  38.2  per  cent  in 
1918)  of  the  total  budget,  on  the  average,  goes  for  food. 

Moreover,  in  1913,  the  year  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  the  base  for  calculating  changes  in  the  cost  of  food, 
prices  were  secured  for  only  15  articles;  by  1915,  22  articles 
were  included,  and  these  22  articles,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  food  budget,  formed  the  basis  of  the  bureau's  estimates 
of  changes  in  food  prices  until  January,  1921,  when  weights 
were  changed  and  43  articles  were  listed.  Therefore  the  index 
numbers  of  retail  food  prices  published  by  the  bureau  in  reality 
represented,  until  1921,  not  two-fifths  of  the  total  family  ex- 
penditures, but  probably  less  than  one-third.  What  of  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  budget? 

For  several  years  there  have  been  index  numbers  of  the  total 
cost  of  living,  going  back  to  a  1913  or  1914  base.  These  are 
made  up  of  retail  prices  of  all  of  the  items  entering  into  the 
average  wage  earner's  family  budget,  weighted  according  to  the 
importance  of  each  item.  In  June,  1918,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  published  its  first  report  on  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  since  1914;  three  reports 
were  published  by  the  board  in  1919,  and  since  January,  1920, 
figures  have  been  available  monthly.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made 
public  its  first  estimates  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1913  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  has  issued  reports  at 
six-month  intervals  since  then;  in  February,  1920,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life  published  a 
report  in  which  figures  for  that  state  were  given  by  months  since 
1910,  and  similar  figures  have  been  issued  each  succeeding  month. 
Naturally,  all  of  these  reports  are  general,  although  close  ap- 
proximations, and,  owing  to  method  of  collection  or  of  tabula- 
tion or  both,  they  differ  in  certain  respects.  Any  one  of  them, 
however,  is  certainly  a  more  accurate  measure  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  than  are  retail  food  prices  only. 

In  normal  times,  when  the  only  market  retail  price  fluctuation 
was  seasonal  in  character,  food  prices  possibly  reflected  changes 
in  the  total  cost  of  living  with  sufficient  adequacy  to  warrant 
their  use  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  figures  to 
show  changes  in  the  total  cost  of  living.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  when  the  conditions  of  abnormal  times  aroused 
and  maintained  interest  in  the  cost  of  living,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  incomes,  prices  have  changed  not  only  rapidly  but  also 
in  very  different  ratios. 
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The  use  of  food  prices  alone  as  a  measure  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living,  when  there  are  available  figures  generally  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  for  the  total  budget,  is  certainly  out  of 
date  and  any  one  who  thus  uses  them  inevitably  lays  himself 
open  to  the  criticism  that  they  were  chosen  because  they  more 
readily  proved  a  preconceived  theory  than  would  figures  for  the 
cost  of  li\dng  as  a  whole.  MARGARET  LOOMIS  STECKER. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  published 
in  the  SURVEY  of  October  15,  showing  that  wages  have  not 
gone  down  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. You  are  using  as  your  index  food  prices  alone.  This 
is  only  one  ingredient  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  all  the  index 
prices  that  I  have  seen — The  London  Economist,  Babson's  Re- 
ports and  many  others — seem  to  indicate  that  wages  are  still 
higher  than  the  increased  cost  of  living  justifies. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that 
high  prices  decrease  the  efficiency  of  labor.  For  illustration — 
bricklayers  in  this  city  ten  years  ago  were  getting  $3  a  day  and 
were  laying  as  high  as  2,500  bricks.  During  the  war  they 
were  getting  $1.50  an  hour,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  laying  500  bricks.  Therefore,  in  efficiency,  brick- 
layers were  getting  about  twenty-five  times  as  much  for  the 
same  work  as  before  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  fair  in  all  of  these  state- 
ments. To  my  mind,  profiteering  is  simply  human  nature,  and 
is  certainly  not  confined  to  labor  nor  to  capital;  and  the  fair 
way  to  get  back  to  normal  times  is  for  everybody  to  get  back 
to  pre-war  prices  and  wages. 

In  The  Index  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company,  the  follow- 
ing authorities  as  to  decrease  in  commodity  prices  are  given: 


The  conclusion  reached  in  my  analysis  is  that  labor  did  not. 
prosper  during  the  war.  If  a  monthly  index  of  total  living, 
costs  had  been  available,  this  conclusion  would  probably  have 
been  reinforced,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  published 
in  Research  Bulletin  No.  39,  by  the  organization  which  Miss 
Stecker  represents. 

Average  increases— July,   1914,  to  July,   1921— in  the  cost  of 

the   various   items   entering  into   the   budgets   of   representative 

wage  earners'  families: 

ITEM  PER  CENT  INCREASE      RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 

Food  48  43.1 

Shelter  69  17.7 

Clothing  64  13.2 

Fuel   and   Light  79  5.5 

Sundries  85  20.4 

Cambridge,  Mass.  EDWARD  T.  BULLOCK. 

THE  MIGRATORY  LABORER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  SURVEY  for  October  15,  a  paragraph 
in  Currents  in  Industry,  pages  76  and  77,  quotes  R.  Justin  Mil- 
ler, a  member  of  the  California  Commission  of  Immigration 


TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor — 

Wholesale  Commodity  Index, 

Average,  1913-100 
Bradstreet's — 

Wholesale  Commodity  Index, 
New  York  State  Industrial  Com. — 


PEAK  SINCE      AUG.  1921 

May  '20 

272  152 

Mar.  '20 

20.87  11.09 

Mar.  '20 

88.1 


Employment  Index,  June,   1914-100  125.3 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

Cost  of  Living  Index,  July  '20 

July,    I9i4-:oo  204.5               162.0 
These  are  very  interesting  comparisons. 

Pittsburgh.  EDWARD   A.   WOODS. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Woods  objects  to  my  article  upon  the 
following  grounds: 

(1)  The  use  of  the  index  of  retail  food  prices  is  not  an  ac- 
curate barometer  of  living  costs. 

(2)  No  mention  is  made  of  changes  in  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
The  first  point  is   discussed  in  some  detail   by   Miss   Stecker 

and  will  be  answered  in  meeting  her  criticism.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  efficiency  of  labor  has  decreased  as  wages 
have  risen  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  my  article,  and  so  does  not  call  for  comment  here. 

Miss  Stecker  objects  to  the  use  of  the  index  of  retail  food 
prices  as  a  measure  of  living  costs  because: 

(1)  The    number    of    articles    included    in    the    index   of   the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  changed  from 
15  to  22  in  1915,  and  from  22  to  43  in  1921. 

(2)  There  are  in  existence  the  following  index  numbers  of  the 
total  cost  of  living:  (a)  the  index  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,   (b)   the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,    (c)   the  index  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life.     Any  one  of  these,  Miss 
Stecker  states,  would  be  a  better  index  of  living  costs  than  food 
prices  alone. 

The  first  point  emphasized  is  of  no  importance  because  we 
are  dealing  with  index  numbers,  and  the  number  of  items  that 
go  to  make  up  the  index  number  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the 
items  themselves  are  representative. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  I  would  call  Miss  Stecker's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  analysis  is  by  months  from  June, 
1914,  to  March,  1921.  None  of  the  figures  mentioned  by  her 
are  given  by  months  for  this  period  except  those  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  are  obviously  not  broad  enough  to 
serve  as  an  index  of  living  costs  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 
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and  Housing:  "During  the  past  ten  years  California  has  wit- 
nessed a  complete  transformation  in  the  living  conditions  of 
her  migratory  laborer.  .  .  .  Since  the  regulation  of  conditions 
under  the  Labor  Camp  Sanitation  Act  of  1913,  and  especially 
since  the  administration  of  the  act  has  been  transferred  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing,  regular  camp  inspections  have  averaged  more  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  .  .  .  With  camps  having  proper  sanitation  the 
lower  type  of  labor  and  the  agitator  are  eliminated.  .  .  ." 

I  stayed  a  short  time  at  three  labor  camps  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  during  a  vacation  in  September  last.  These  places 
had  a  singularly  questionable  "proper  sanitation"  as  the  term 
is  usually  interpreted  among  highly  civilized  peoples.  Take  the 
large  nursery  farm,  fifteen  miles  from  San  Francisco,  at  which 
I  worked  four  days.  It  employs,  roughly  speaking,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  throughout  the  year.  The  men  for  this  farm 
are  hired  mostly  through  an  employment  agency  in  San  Francisco, 
each  laborer  paying  a  $2  fee  for  the  privilege  of  working  for 
$2.50  a  day  and  paying  $i  a  day  for  board.'  A  few  of  the  men 
live  in  so-called  "rooms"  in  the  upper  sections  of  the  barn. 
These  "rooms"  are  devoid  of  furniture,  excepting  ancient  totter- 
ing iron  beds  with  mattresses  so  vile-appearing  that  sleeping  on 
them  seems  an  act  of  severe  asceticism.  The  laborers  bring 
their  own  blankets — or  sleep  without  any  covers.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  work  gang  dwells  in  a  long  narrow  ramshackle  camp, 
near  the  employer's  residence.  The  "rooms"  in  this  camp  are 
smaller  and  even  worse  if  possible  than  those  in  the  barn.  The 
mattresses  are  in  the  very  latest  stages  of  detestable  decay.  No 
heating  apparatus,  no  lights  in  any  of  the  "rooms,"  the  musty 
rotten  wall  paper  of  which  rattles  every  time  there  is  a  gust 
of  wind — the  camp  being  seemingly  ready  to  tumble  down  before 
the  first  strong  current  of  air  that  happens  that  way.  The  work 
is  often  such  that  the  men  are  wet  to  the  skin  when  through 
for  the  day.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  employment  agencies  are  reap- 
ing a  substantial  harvest  in  dollars  from  laborers  whom  they 
send  to  places  of  this  sort  only  to  have  them  return  as  soon  as 
they  have  earned  enough  to  buy  another  "job"  and  leave  the 
berths  open  to  others  who  will  in  turn  contribute  their  dollars 
to  the  agents'  purses? 

Without  in  the  least  doubting  that  the  California  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing  has  the  welfare  of  the  laborer  at 
heart,  without  doubting'  at  all  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Miller  in 
making  the  statement  quoted  above,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  still  more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  camp  inspection  in 
California— at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  Perhaps 
the  cases  I  observed  were  exceptional.  If  they  were  not — what 
could  have  been  the  conditions  existing  previous  to  the  regula- 
tion spoken  of  by  Mr.  Miller!  CARL  WILHELMSON. 

JUSTICE  TO  THE  FOREIGNER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  protest  against  the  argument  of 
Eugene  Lyons  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Defense  Committee  in  the 
SURVEY  of  November  12.  He  treats  the  case  as  an  international 
issue,  shows  that  there  has  been  wide  discontent  with  the  ver- 
dict among  foreigners  in  this  country,  says  that  he  is  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  verdict  upon  the  attitude  of  the  big 
foreign  population  of  America  toward  the  country  and  its  laws, 
and  concludes: 

Whether  the  accusations  against  the  Massachusetts  court  are 
real  or  fancied,  it  cannot  afford  for  the  sake  of  its  own  reputa- 
tion to  let  it  persist.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  being  pressed 
by  the  defense.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  too  fair,  the  motion 
ought  to  be  granted.  An  execution  of  the  sentence  while  the 
doubts  of  guilt  are  widespread  would  do  more  damage  in  the 
efforts  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  together  than 
years  of  work  could  repair. 

In  other  words,  the  suggestion  is  that  because  many  foreigners 
are  indignant  with  the  verdict  of  a  Massachusetts  court  that 
verdict  ought  to  be  set  aside,  irrespective  of  any  miscarriage 
of  justice,  from  purely  political  and  extraneous  considerations. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  as  dangerous  a  doctrine  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  in  regard  to  our  judicial  system.  If  our  courts 
are  to  be  guided  not  by  the  evidence  before  them  but  by  ex- 
traneous social  and  political  considerations,  every  trial  imme- 
diately becomes  a  trial  by  newspaper,  every  judge  a  political 
official,  every  jury  the  object  of  political  pressure  and  possible 
intimidation.  Such  a  doctrine  means  the  giving  up  of  the  prin- 
cipal safeguard  of  individual  liberty  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  won,  namely,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  Suspicion 


of  action  based  on  such  considerations  on  the  part  of  our  courts 
would  lead  inevitably  to  lynch  law.  In  fact  the  suggestion  it- 
self is  lynch  law  in  its  incipient  stage. 

.  Such  a  doctrine  is  especially  dangerous  to  foreigners  living  in 
this  country.  .  .  .  The  one  hope  of  justice  to  the  foreigner  or 
to  anybody  else  in  this  country  is  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  from  every  consideration  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  verdict,  there  has  been 
— notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  a  "conservative  Italian 
paper  on  the  West  coast,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyons — no  evidence 
brought  forward  of  any  framing  or  improper  planning  against 
these  defendants.  A  number  of  people  who  were  not  members 
of  the  jury,  and  who  were  at  liberty  to  read  the  papers  and 
to  adopt  their  opinions  from  other  considerations  besides  the 
evidence  before  the  court,  came  to  a  different  opinion  from  that 
of  the  jury.  They  may  have  been  right.  The  question  of  undue 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  jury  or  of  any  error  in  the  rulings  of 
the  court  is  now  being  considered  on  appeal.  The  court  is  con- 
sidering the  questions  thus  raised  as  judicial  questions  affecting 
the  defendants  in  this  case,  not  as  an  international  issue,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  question  is  not  being  justly 
considered.  Is  there  anything  more  or  better  that  any  judicial 
system  can  provide  in  this  or  any  other  case?  .  .  . 

Boston.  JOSEPH   LEE. 

PACIFISM  IN  GERMANY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  view  of  Mr.  Briand's  statement  at  the 
Washington  conference  that  Germany  was  not  yet  morally  dis- 
armed, the  enclosed  resolution,  forwarded  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  at  Amsterdam  this  month  on  be- 
half of  seven  German  pacifist  organizations,  may  interest  your 
readers. 

[The   resolution   follows.] 

The  peace  organizations  of  Germany  welcome  with  great 
satisfaction  the  intention  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  to  discuss  the  disarmament  question  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  international  transport  workers,  metal  workers, 
and  miners.  They  urge  that  the  conference,  in  addition  to 
preparing  the  action  of  the  workers,  should  also  by  influencing 
public  opinion  and  especially  their  governments  see  to  it  that 
the  decisions  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
are  carried  out.  It  appears  to  us  that,  Germany  being  dis- 
armed, the  appointment  of  a  German  representative  from 
political,  trade-union  or  economic  circles  to  the  committee  on 
disarmament  would  be  propitious  to  promote  the  tasks  of  this 
committee,  which  has  to  work  out  the  plans  for  disarmament. 
At  the  same  time  the  conference  should  insist  on  the  trans- 
formation of  the  inter-allied  military  commissions  in  the  defeated 
countries'into  delegations  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the 
extension  of  the  right  to  make  military  investigations  in  these 
countries  to  all  countries  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  also  remind  of  the  fact  that  the  most  impressive  argument 
of  the  opponents  of  disarmament  on  land  in  Europe  is  the  non- 
membership  of  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  we,  therefore,  urge  the  conference  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  workers  everywhere  in  favor  of  the  universality  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

German  League  of  Nations  Union 

German  Peace  Society 

League   of  the   New  Fatherland 

Union  of   Conscientious  Objectors 

World   Youth  League,   German  Branch,  Peace 

Union  of  Ex-Soldiers 
Union   of  Religious  Socialists 
Students'  Peace  League. 

JAMES  G.  MCDONALD. 
Chairman,   Foreign    Policy    Association, 
New  York  city. 


In  the  same  mail,  the  editor  received  the  first  two  issues  of  a 
new  German  internationalist  and  pacifist  journal  with  the 
following  title  head: 
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the  year.  By  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  that  man  of 
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IF  WINTER  COMES.     By  A.  S.  M.  Hutcliinson $2.00 

The  most  beautifully  written  novel  of  recent  years.  Recom- 
mended by  a  member  of  The  Survey  staff  for  anyone  who 
is  tired  and  would  "be  charmed  out  of  himself  to  a  fresh 
view  and  a  new  interest  in  things." 

Offer  No.  3.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  4.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 
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HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  GIVE?    By  Lilian  Brandt $2.00 

"A  penetrating  and  timely  discussion.  .  .  .  No  one  who  is 
trying  to  face  his  community  obligations  can  afford  to 
miss  it." — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director  the  Philadelphia 
Welfare  Federation. 

Offer  No.  11.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.75 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.   12.      With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.75 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D $2.00 

Dr.  Cabot's  vivid  style,  his  rich  contacts  with  human  nature 
and  his  long  experience  as  physician,  social  worker,  founder 
of  medical  social  service  and  professor  of  social  ethics  at 
Harvard,  have  made  a  perennial  favorite  of  this  volume. 

Offer  No.  13.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.70 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 
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By  B.  Seebohm  Rotuntrcc ....  $2.00 

Presents  the  results  of  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  experience  in  sharing  the  man- 
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for  any  employer  of  labor. 

Offer  No.  9.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  10.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


250,000  readers  have  bought  Main 
Street  since  the  first  edition  was 
brought  out  something  over  a  year 
ago.  The  most  discussed  novel  of 
our  time.  Have  you  read  it? 

Offer  No.  15.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a^year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY. 

By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield. 


.$1.00 


A  book  which  sets  a  new  landmark 
in  the  profession  of  social  case  work, 
written  by  a  recognized  authority  of 
many  years  experience.  One  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  publications. 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $6.00 

Offer  No.  18.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $4.00 


THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $ (check  or  money 

order)for  your  Christmas  Offer  No.. . . 

Send  the  magazine  for  one  year  to — 

Name  

Address 

Send  the  book  to — 

Name 

Address 

My  own  Name  

Address 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


HEAD  WORKER 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 

Able  executive  wanted ;  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  principles  and 
practice  of  medical  social  service,  and 
capable  of  planning  and  directing  work 
of  large  staff  of  paid  and  volunteer  work- 
ers. Address  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  Di- 
rector, Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  looth  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphan  Home 
of  Chicago,  Congregate  Plan,  has  vacancies 
for  Supervisors  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 
partments. Applicants  must  be  mature  in 
every  respect,  single,  with  a  good  educa- 
tional and  cultural  background  and  possess 
personality,  leadership  and  buoyancy  as  well 
as  temperamental  fitness.  Definite  social 
service  training  or  especially  successful  prac- 
tical experience  in  child  care  a  pre-requisite; 
both  preferred.  Commencing  salary  $1500.00 
per  annum  with  customary  maintenance. 
Progressive  management  and  liberal  work- 
ing arrangements.  Good  position  for  right 
persons  taking  up  child  care  as  a  profession. 
Communicate,  at  once,  in  writing  with  Mr. 
E.  Trotzkey,  Superintendent,  1550  S.  Albany 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Colored  Nurse,  one  with 
Tuberculosis  experience  preferred,  for  visit- 
ing colored  families  and  assisting  at  clinics. 
Apply  to  Dr.  A.  Robin,  Executive  Secretary, 
Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Cultured  woman,  with  settle- 
ment experience,  to  take  charge  of  the  house- 
keeping department  of  an  established  special- 
ized Settlement.  Only  experienced  persons 
will  be  considered.  4046  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ray  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  s,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 

Please 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN  with  ten  years'  experience  in  re- 
lief work,  industrial  welfare,  medical  social 
work,  public  speaking,  organization  and 
financial  campaigns  for  background.  Good 
personality.  References  from  every  organiza- 
tion with  which  have  ever  been  connected. 
Will  go  anywhere  except  extreme  south. 
Salary  $3,000.  4049  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Institution, woman  open 
frr  position.  Good  buyer  and  manager. 
Best  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
4052  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  situation  as  steward  or 
manager  of  club  house.  Experience  and  ref- 
erences given.  Address,  George  Bryan,  610 
North  North  Street,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE,  Jewish  social  worker,  R.  N. 
with  five  years'  experience  institutional 
management,  is  available  for  connection  with 
any  welfare  organization  requiring  ambition 
and  initiative.  Assistant  to  busy  office  execu- 
tive if  remunerative  and  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  appreciated.  References.  4053  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a   100-pp.  ill.  handbook—  it's  FREE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency, 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!.  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 

MARCUS  W.  ROBBINS,  Lawyer 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
20   Years'  General  Practice 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 

i  Schapirograph 

500,000  DeGraff  Signals,  all  colors 
80  Library  Bureau  Trays  for  6x4  cards 

Charity   Organization   Society 
105  East  22nd  Street  New  York 

RFSF  ARPI-I'  We  assi5t  ln  preparing  >p» 
»»*-»"«-'**«VVxn.  cja]  articles,  papers,  »peec» 
es,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AuTHoi'i 
RESEARCH  BUREAO,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOOK  -BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 


THE  BOOKSTER 

148    Lexington  Ave.,    New    York    City 

would  like  *- J  *--        *    " 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  art 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Ms».  of 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BUNGALOW  TO  RENT 


To  Rent  for  Season,  $650 

_  New  bungalow,  furnished.  7  rooms,  bath,  sleep- 
ing porch;  250  ft.  from  ocean:  fine  view  also  of 
Indian  River.  Surf  and  river  fishing. 

S.   E.  HILLES.  Melbourne  Beach,  Florida. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged     throughout    thi    month. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC,  by  Austin  E. 
Griffiths,  Judge  Superior  Court,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  above  ad- 
dress. Same  is  also  reprint  from  Seattle  Union 
Record. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

I>< MIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

THREE  SHUTS  IN  STEM.  AXD  TH«  WAY  OUT.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  in  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  America  and  England.  Includes  arti- 
cles by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


and      recommendations.     Reprinted 
SURVEY.     25    cents  a   copy,    postpaid 


PRAGUE:  The  American  Spirit  in  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the 
city  of  Prague  and  an  examination  of  Czecho- 
slovac  contributions  to  the  world's  store  of 
culture.  Cover  in  four  colors.  A  special  issue 
af  The  SURVEY.  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line   per   month,   four   weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

<El;c  Amrrirnn  Jjournnl  of  Nnroinrj  showi  tb* 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tianuital  Social  *rroirr;  monthly;  J3.00  a  year; 
published  anaer  the  auspices  of  the  l-iotpitii 
Social  Service  Association  of  Wew  York  City, 
!«.,  19  E*»t  "2d  Street,  New  York. 


Telephone,   Stuyvesant   8912 
Write  f»r  descriptive  Literature 
mention  The  SURVEY  taken  writing  to  advertisers. 


tRtntai  Hitcurnr;  quarterly;  12.00  a  year;  pah- 
liihed  by  tte  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
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The  question  today  is 

What  Will  the  Irish 
Do  with  Ireland? 

THE  SURVEY'S  Irish  Number  answers 
the  question  in  the  words  of  leading 
Irishmen  with  its  striking  pictures  and 
verse,  it  makes  an  admirable  Christmas 
card,  a  small  gift  to  an  Irish  friend  or 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  future  of  a 
race  set  free.  Splendid  material,  too,  for 
clubs,  classes  and  discussion  groups. 

By  the  copy  postpaid,  30  cents 
12    copies    in    one   bundle,    postpaid   in 

the  U.  S.,  25  cents  each 
100   copies  in  one  bundle,  postpaid  in 

the  U.  S.,  20  cents  each 

THE  SURVEY  ^ 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


NEIGHBORS 


JOTTINGS 


CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE.  Toronto.  Canada.  Dec.  27-31.  Bur- 
ton E.  Livingston,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION  AMERICAN.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Dec.  27-30.  Prof.  Ray  B.  Westerfield,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION.  AMERICAN.  St.  Louis. 
Dec.  28-30.  John  S.  Bassett,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY,  LEAGUE  FOR.  (Formerly 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society).  New  York. 
Dec  26.  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Pitts- 
burfrli,  Pa.  Dec.  27-29.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE.  Ames,  Iowa.  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  3.  George  H.  Van  Tungeln,  Ames,  la. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
Dec.  27-30.  E.  W.  Burgess,  58  St.  and  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Dec.  27-29.  Robert  E.  Chaddock.  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Jan.  5-7.  Clotilde  Ware,  140 
West  42  St.,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


WHAT  THE  STATE  DEMANDS  OF  ITS  SF.NTINKL:  o» 
MENTAL  HEALTH.  Reprinted  from  the  Medical 
Record,  Sept.  17,  1921.  By  Donald  A.  Laird. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR  MAY 
15,  1920.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  286.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington. 

THE  SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  CHURCHMAN. 
By  Charles  K.  Gilbert  and  Charles  N.  Lathrop. 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service,  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

ANARCHISM  AND  THE  WORLD  REVOLUTION.  An  an- 
swer to  Robert  Minor.  By  Fred  S.  Graham.  Free- 
dom Press,  127  Ossulston  St.,  London,  N.  W.  1. 
Price.  15  cents. 

UNGRADED.  Psychological  examination  and  educa- 
tional tests,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell.  Super- 
vision of  instruction  as  determined  by  social  effi- 
ciency as  aim  of  education,  by  Mary  Burkhardt. 
The  Ungraded  Teachers  Assn.  of  New  York 
City,  27  Columbia  St.,  New  York. 


NOW  that  Knut  Hamsun  has  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  has  become  a  "second  best" 
seller,  the  usual  quarrel  as  to  who  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  for  discovering  him  is  merrily 
waging.  It  is,  therefore,  of  timely  interest 
to  note  that  the  first  of  Hamsun's  books  to 
be  published  in  the  United  States  was  a  Yid- 
dish translation  of  "Hunger,"  and  the  daring 
publisher  was  one  Jankowitz,  who  for  years 
was  known  among  the  Yiddish  cognoscenti 
as  the  Pushcart  Publisher.  Until  quite  re- 
cently Jankowitz  could  be  seen  hawking  his 
literary  wares  from  a  pushcart  near  Seward 
Park,  New  York.  He  has  published  not  only 
Hamsun,  but  also  futurist  novels  and  verse. 
Today  he  has  at'tained  the  dignity  of  a  dingy 
little  store,  but  his  beloved  pushcart  still 

stands  in  front  of  it. 

• 

H.  M.  HYNDMAN,  the  veteran  of  British 
socialism,  who  died  two  weeks  ago,  was 
not  such  a  jingo  as  he  has  often  been 
painted,  although,  exasperated  by  his  former 
comrades,  he  voiced  his  desire  for  an  Allied 
victory  in  the  late  war  rather  extravagantly 
in  such  tory  papers  as  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Post.  In  earlier  days,  he  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  stand  on  a  soap  box, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  England's  excursions 
into  imperialist  adventure,  and  preach  the 
most  unpopular  gospel  of  international 
brotherhood,  dressed,  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  has  described  him,  "always  in  the  silk 
hat,  the  frock  coat  and  the  kid  gloves  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  born,  since 
no  one  ever  saw  him  without  them." 


IT  would  be  deplorable  if  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's accidental  death  last  week  were  attri- 
buted to  his  blindness  and  to  the  fact  of  his 
self-confidence  in  spite  of  it.  For  not  only  is 
such  explanation  (which  has  been  given  in 
the  Associated  Press  cable  announcing  this 
sad  news)  on  the  face  of  it  untrue  but  it 
would  undermine  the  important  principle  so 
splendidly  demonstrated  by  this  great  re- 
former in  his  seven  years  of  work  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  world.  Sir  Arthur,  says 
the  report,  slipped  in  his  bath,  struck  his 
head  against  a  faucet,  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  blindness. 

Arthur  Pearson,  noted  newspaper  owner, 
became  totally  blind  early  in  1914.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  he  set  himself  the  task  of  teach- 
ing blinded  soldiers  how  to  live  normal,  in- 
dependent lives  in  spite  of  their  handicap. 
He  disregarded  the  traditional  attitude  of 
society  toward  the  blind  and  of  the  blind 
toward  themselves,  finding  no  use — in  the 
case  of  ablebodied  men — for  commiseration, 
resignation  and  self-pity.  At  Otto  Kahn's 
splendid  home  in  Regent's  Park,  London, 
which  includes  the  largest  privatelv  owned 
open  acreage  in  the  city  and  will  remain 
famous  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy  as  St. 
Dunstan's  Hospital  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  he 
did  away  one  by* one  with  the  accepted  aids, 
training  his  men  as  he  had  trained  himself 
to  become  in  an  incredibly  short  time  inde- 
pendent of  guides,  of  special  rails  and  con- 
trivances of  every  sort,  to  become  expert  at 
some  vocation  and  enjoy  a  variety  of  re- 
creations that  would  promote  a  healthy  and 
optimistic  outlook  on  life.  During  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  two  years  ago,  he  was 
able  to  cite  instances  of  men  whose  skill  and 
position  had  been  greatly  increased  since 
their  blindness.  His  magnetic  personality, 
which  won  him  a  great  influence  over  his 
pupils,  will  long  be  remembered. 


AN  unexpected  development  in  the  fate  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review  [see  the  SURVEY 
for  December  3,  page  358]  took  place  the 
first  week  -of  December,  when  the  House 
Printing  Committee  struck  out  of  the  joint 
resolution  authorizing  publication  of  the 
Review,  which  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
November  4,  every  provision  after  the 
enabling  clause  and  substituted  a  provision 
merely  postponing  the  issue  by  providing  that 
every  department  of  the  government  having 
money  enough  to  do  so  should  continue  its 
present  publications  until  March  i.  Ac- 
tion of  Congress  was  made  necessary  by  the 
passage  of  a  clause  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bill  discontinuing  all  depart- 
mental publications  unless  expressly  provided 
for  by  that  .body. 

EVERY  hospital  veteran  in  or  near  Boston 
is  to  receive  a  Christmas  stocking  this  year 
from  the  Disabled  Soldiers'  Christmas  Re- 
membrance Committee.  The  stockings  will 
contain  useful  gifts  and  letters  of  encourage- 
ment from  President  Harding,  Governor  Cox 
and  Mayor  Peters.  This  committee,  which 
was  called  by  the  Community  Service  of 
Boston,  will  coordinate  the  Christmas  work 
done  in  previous  years  by  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  the  Red 
Triangle  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  new  California 
vaccination  law  no  vaccination  certificate  is 
required  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools.  However,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
secretary  of  the  state  Board  of  Health  small- 
pox becomes  epidemic  in  any  community,  he 
may  require  that  the  school  children  or  other 
individuals  be  either  vaccinated  or  quaran- 
tined. Children  may  not  be  excluded  from 
the  schools  unless  such  action  is  taken.  The 
present  law  abrogates  the  one  in  effect  since 
1889  which  provided  for  general  vaccination 
in  the  state. 

EXEMPTION  of  dwelling  houses  from  taxa- 
tion for  ten  years  has  been  enacted  in  Costa 
Rica  to  promote  building  activity.  The  city 
of  San  Jose  has  set  aside  lots  on  municipally 
owned  land  to  be  given  free  to  prospective 
builders  of  small  homes  for  their  own  use. 
In  Cuba,  the  state  itself  is  issuing  over 
twelve  million  dollars  in  6  per  cent  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  three  types  of  small 
houses  which  will  be  sold  to  citizens  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars 
per  month,  repayment  in  monthly  instalments 
being  spread  over  sixteen  years. 

OKLAHOMA'S  better  cities  campaign,  men- 
tioned in  the  SURVEY  of  May  21,  1921,  re- 
cently terminated  in  Shawnee's  winning  the 
$2,500  prize  offered  to  the  city  adjudged  best 
in  all  ways  for  children  and  young  people. 
There  was  an  elaborate  score  under  ten 
headings — play,  industry,  schools,  health, 
scoutcraft,  moral  safeguards,  sociability,  rel> 
gion,  service,  housing — and  the  campaign 
aroused  great  civic  energy  which  in  itself 
sufficed  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
groups  and  individuals  who  had  never 
worked  together  for  a  common  end  before. 

IT  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  to  report  the 
I.anpley  as  a  ship  under  construction  in  the 
yards  at  Newport  News  [see  the  SURVEY  for 
December  10,  page  394]  when  the  whole 
world  knows  she  is  at  Norfolk  undergoing 
alterations  as  an  aircraft  carrier. 


Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping 
With  Your  Fountain  Pen 

See  page  445 


DECEMBER  24,  1921 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Mis*  Ida  M  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION-John  B 
An*row*  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  • 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  i 
nity  protection;  one  day1*  rest  In  seven;  efficient  tew  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legation  Review. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK-Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman ;  Francis  H  McLean  field 
director:  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  139  B.  2;d  Street 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)-Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
worker*. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  «ec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  pronatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultation*;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
•chool  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Addresi  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  BuiWdng,  New  York. 

12*  W.   Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres  ;  C.  J.  Galpin.  ex.  sec.;  H.  C.  Llndeman.  Greensboro.  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  «ec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ranized'  for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools,  institution* 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
12  06  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologiBts,  crtminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary, 135  East  16  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  J5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  (2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dlr. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Are.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  ID  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing Its  children'*  work.  C.  C.  Car»ten»,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  191S,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  te  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  If  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee.  pre*.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 301  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare.  Education  »nd  Civic  Co-operation  In  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cub*.. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMBR 
ICA-Constltuted   by   30    Protestant    denominations       Rev     Chaa. 
Macfarland.  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E   22  St%ew  £«*. 
•Commission    on    the    Church   and    Social    Service-Rev     Wmtl  u 
Tippy,  exec    sec'y.;  Rev.   F.  Erne»t  Johnson,   research  sec'y.;  A«TI«. 
H.   Campbell,  research  as^t;  Inez  M.  Cavert.  librarian 

SStfFXfff* 

SoT4?istESo<ciltv^DVST1RIA«  D,EM°CRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 

st    bociety)—  Jessica    Smith,    secretary;     Room    931      70    Fifth 

baseTon    omdu^  C1Jy-     ObJ*ct-Edi.catlonfor  a  new  social  orde^ 

D    »?no    JSM    *  ?*  ««S^*  Snd   not  for  profit-     Annual  member- 

np,  W.W,  *5.00,  and  »2o.OO.     Special  rates  for  students. 

«AJi?riAJ^ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT   OF    COL- 

SS'v°  -oET??f^Tli~MOMrfieI3-  S£°rey'    Pre8':    James    Weld.n    Johnion. 

fth  Ave..  New  York.     To  secure  to  colored  American*  Ui« 

common   rigrht*  of  American  citizenship.     Furnishes  Information   r«- 

rarding  race  problems,   lynchlngs,  etc.     Membership  90,000.  with  SM 

branches.    Membership.  »l  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

.ish    Taggart,    pres.;    Mrs.    Robert    L.    Dickinson,    treas.;    Virgil   V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.,  25  West  43rd  St..  New  York.    Composed  of  non-com- 
I  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

AA^°.NAL«BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION—  608  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  To  advance  pby~ 
•leal,  social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  eountry  centers;  physical  and  *ocla! 
education;  camns;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  house*, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  Blbl« 
«tudy;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  oversea*  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL-Offlcial  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country 

NWIOnM     Execujtlve    OW)ce».    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W«, 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education—  Rev.   James   H.    Ryan.   Exec    Sec'y 

Bureau  of  Education—  A.  C.  Monahan.  Director. 

Department  of   Laws  and   Legislation  —  William  J    Cochran 

Department  of  Social  Action—  Directors,  John  A,  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity—  Director,    Justin    McGrath- 

Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men—  President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  —  President    Mr*    Michael  Ga- 

vin; Exec.  Sec'y..  Mis*  Agnes  G.  Regan. 


Bureau  of  Immigration—  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  «ec-y  • 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  Investigation*' 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency  etc  A»- 
nual  membership.  $2,  »5,  »10.  »2B,  and  »100;  Includes  quarterly'  "Th« 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.—  Chas  9. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  puB- 
lishes  exhibit  material  which  visualize*  the  principles  and  condition* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfaro 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibit*, 
child  welfare  campaign*,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.  ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  »ec'y;  370  Seventh  Arenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  Burvey», 
state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  12  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.  Kel*O, 
pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  social  servlco 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  b« 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  I/I.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
Held  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standard*  for  women  and 
minors  In  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
«cc'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  stat«-  and  nation,  for  meeting  tna 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higner 
Asd  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'.,  Director, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardiza- 
tion of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational 
service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  N'urse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 37»  Seventh  Avenue. 
•"<.mrl«s  J  Hatfleld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
-rranization.  education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
•phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crxisade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
at  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
X..  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Kugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec.  «ec  y; 
i.JT  E  23  St  New  York.  Establishes  oommitt«es  of  white  and  colored 
jeople  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION-Anna 
»..  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 
Hllnols  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Anvertoan  people  through  the 
feiartment*  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
inrtruction  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication.  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL    WOMEN'3    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
aobina      pres.;     311     South     Ashland     Blvd..     Chicago,     111.      Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
lor  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given.     < 
tt«!al  organ.  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
•-E  S.  Braucher.  seo'y.;  1  U»dl«on  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
«.ntation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

7XE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
'fo~  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
*mce  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  Yarious  allied 
activities.  J.  Hi.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments' Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Btu- 
.jkm,  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
'Auasell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

fUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
«a  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Hclsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  Incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W  deForest.  pres.: 
Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Kditor,    Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics.   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Industry,  S.  Adele  Shaw 

Jc*chooi  ana   Community,   Joseph  K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare.   Health,   Paul 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    tiu. 
NPW  York  City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


L.  Benjamin. 
1U  East  l»  Street. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  GIVE? 

This  is  the  season  of  customary  and  impulsive  giving.  It 
is  a  time  for  charity  and  "charity,"  though  few,  perhaps, 
would  agree  that  it  is  also  a  time  for  considering  the  whole 
problem  of  giving.  Every  one  gives  something,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  from  motives  that  range  all  the  way  from  mere 
personal  irritation  to  an  all-absorbing  sympathy;  in  all  Sorts 
of  measures,  even  to  life,  itself;  to  all  sorts  of  objects  and 
causes,  personal  and  impersonal,  wise  and  foolish.  What 
are  some  of  the  entanglements  of  motive  and  deliberation 
that  lie  at  the  basis  of  these  facts? 

How  much  of  our  giving  derives  from  sympathy  with  suf- 
-*-•  fering?  From  some  form  of  personal  vanity?  From  mo- 
mentary impulses?  From  the  expectations  of  one's  associates? 
From  calculated  purposes?  From  casual  appeals?  From  some 
ideal  consideration?  From  the  effort  to  satisfy  cur  own  feelings? 
From  sheer  inertia  and  custom?  From  social  competition?  From 
loyalty  to  some  old  cause  or  object?  From  familiar  appeals?  From 
the  hope  of  some  reward,  human  or  divine? 

7  What  real  difference  is  there  between  such  customary  giving 
^*  as  "Christmas  giving"  and  giving  to  social  and  philan- 
thropic objects  and  causes?  Can  two  such  types  of  giving  be 
discussed  together,  OT  are  they  so  distinctly  different  that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  mentioning  them  in  the  same  connection?  Is 
Christmas  giving  any  more  "natural"  than  giving  to  philanthropy? 
Is  giving  to  social  causes  in  any  sense  an  acquired  characteristic? 
How  widely  has  it  been  acquired?  Should  our  giving  impulses 
be  subjected  to  criticism  and  to  reasonable  standards  and  controls? 
Or  should  our  impulses  always  be  subjected  to  controls,  should 
those  controls  be  economic  or  ethical?  Have  the  poor  any  right 
to  be  generous? 

•i  Is  giving  thought  to  an  object  or  cause  any  part  of  the  Christ- 
•~*  *  mas  need  ?  Whose  thought  should  be  employed  in  such  giv- 
ing? Are  people  free  to  act  thoughtfully  about  such  things,  these 
days?  To  think  thoughtfully?  In  wartime  men  were  usually  told 
what  they  must  give  or  subscribe  to  any  cause:  Can  such  a  method 
be  justified?  Who  should  determine  how  much  I  should  give?  And 
whose  giving  should  I  have  the  right  to  criticize  and  dominate? 
May  one  ever  change  the  objects  of  his  giving?  Or  do  people  and 
causes  develop  vested  rights  in  gifts  frpm  particular  sources?  I« 
loyalty  always  commendable,  always  to  be  trusted?  Or  may  one 
put  off  old  loyalties,  occasionally,  and  put  on  new  ones  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire? 

4  What  would  a  democratic  standard  of  giving  include?  Would 
*  it  demand  that  all  individuals  should  give  the  same  amounts 
to  all  causes?  Would  it  call  for  the  participation  of  all  in  the  sup- 
port of  recognized  causes?  On  whose  terms?  Would  it  permit  the 
giver  to  criticize  the  object  or  cause  to  which  he  gives?  Does 
democracy  allow  any  room  for  common  thoughtfulness  about  causes? 
What  effect  did  the  war  have  on  the  democratic  spirit  in  giving? 
Is  America  capable  of  being  thoughtful  about  the  problems? 
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FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

HAVE  you  ever  spent  Christmas  amid  bare  walls,  with- 
out cheer  or  laughter,  your  dinner  a  stodgy,  un- 
appetizing mess  served  without  the  salt  of  happy  com- 
radeship ?  If  you  have,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to 
understand  the  feelings  with  which  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  workingmen  who  spend  their  Christmas  holiday 
at  Atlanta,  Leavenworth  and  McNiel's  Island  will  sit  down 
to  their  prison  fare.  These  men,  whatever  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  criminals.  If 
they  have  erred,  it  was  not  from  selfish  motive  but  in  mis- 
taken zeal  for  their  fellow  men.  The  long  expected  amnesty 
has  not  come  in  time  to  bring  them  back  for  glad  reunion 
with  their  wives  and  children,  or  their  mothers  and  friends. 
There  are  scores  of  other  prisoners  besides  in  state  prisons, 
socialists  convicted  of  illegal  strike  practices,  communists 
who  have  distributed  forbidden  leaflets,  I.  W.  W.'s  who 
have  preached  social  revolution.  That  as  many  as  possible 
of  them  may  at  least  know  that  their  fellow  beings  have  not 
altogether  forgotten  them,  the  Workers'  Defense  Union  has 
sent  parcels  of  cakes,  candies,  fruits,  nuts,  preserves  and 
tobacco  to  supplement  their  Christmas  fare,  and  is  asking 
for  contributions  to  meet  the  cost.  But  more  than  this  is 
needed  to  give  these  men  the  consciousness  that  Christian 
goodwill  is  not  an  empty  phrase.  Many  of  them  know  their 
families  to  be  in  want,  and  nothing  weighs  more  heavily  on 
them  than  the  consciousness  of  their  impotence  to  help  them. 
Some  of  them  have  given  touching  evidence  of  human  love 
and  devotion  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  that  picture  of  hatred 
for  all  social  institutions  which  has  been  painted  of  them. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  two  stanzas  from  a  poem,  To  My 
Little  Son,  by  Ralph  Chaplin,  written  in  Leavenworth 
prison : 

I  cannot  lose  the  thought  of  you, 
It  haunts  me  like  a  little  song, 
It  blends  with  all  I  see  or  do, 
Each  day,  the  whole  day  long. 


The  train,  the  lights,  the  engine's  throb, 

And  that  one  stinging  memory: 
Your  brave  smile  broken  with  a  sob, 

Your  face  pressed  close  to  me. 

A  few  small  gifts — and  a  little  understanding  and  kindly 
thought — shall  these  be  denied  to  men  whom  the  law  regards 
as  enemies  of  society  on  the  day  of  the  year  upon  which  even 
armies  stop  their  deadly  combat? 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 

THE  recent  dedication  of  a  new  building  for  the  De- 
partment of  Fireside  Industries  of  Berea  College  marks 
progress  in  the  program  which  this  institution  is  work- 
ing out  for  encouraging  home  arts  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Highlands.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Thurston  Ballard  and  his  wife,  who,  with  Gov- 
ernor Edwin  P.  Morrow  and  other  distinguished  guests  be- 
lieving in  the  effectiveness  of  the  department's  work,  were 
present  at  the  dedication  services. 

Berea  College,  writes  Professor  John  F.  Smith,,  of  the 
rural  social  science  department,  in  a  letter  to  the  SURVEY, 
tries  to  reach  the  poor  folk  of  the  mountains  whom  most 
large  institutions  pass  by.  The  trustees  and  faculty  believe 
that  the  worthy  poor  of  the  open  country  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  college  and  technical  training  as  the  well-to-do. 
They  know  that  thousands  will  never  enjoy  such  training 
unless  college  expenses  are  kept  within  their  means,  and  op- 
portunity offered  them  by  institutions  to  work  out  most  of 
their  school  expenses.  However  much  the  cost  of  living 
may  go  up,  the  faculty  is  determined  to  keep  the  price  of  a 
complete  college  education  within  reach  of  the  poorest  moun- 
tain youth. 

The  Department  of  Fireside  Industries  is  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  college  to  keep  down  expenses  and 
to  increase  the  earning  power  of  some  of  the  people  within 
its  field.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  majority  of  the  people  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves financially;  they  need  no  special  rates  in  any  school 
in  the  land.  But  there  are  thousands  who  are  poor.  Their 
poverty  results  from  various  causes.  Some  live  on  poor  land 
from  which  they  find  great  difficulty  in  making  a  living; 
some  have  little  opportunity  for  doing  remunerative  work. 
In  the  long  reaches  of  many  of  the  valleys  there  are  no 
manufacturing  plants,  no  public  works  of  any  kind,  almost 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  add  to  meager  incomes.  Some 
have  spent  their  force  and  their  limited  means  in  rearing 
sturdy  families  who  have  gone  out  to  add  vigor  and  rich 
American  blood  to  other  sections  of  the  land.  By  far  the 
largest  cause  of  poverty,  however,  is  isolation.  Many  fine 
people  live  far  back  from  railroads  and  good  pikes,  up  toward 
the  heads  of  lonesome  valleys,  cut  off  by  bad  roads  or  high 
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mountain  ridges  from  markets  where  farm  produce  might 
be  disposed  of.  Work  and  save  as  they  may,  most  of  these 
people  can  never  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 

Among  these  worthy  folk  are  many  women  who  weave 
beautiful  things  for  the  household  and  who  could  command 
reasonable  incomes  if  they  had  a  market.  Through  its  new 
department,  Berea  College  finds  the  market  and  encourages 
these  women  to  do  more  work  in  order  to  have  larger  in- 
comes. Its  weaving  room  supplies  their  daughters  with  the 
opportunity  to  secure  educations. 

But  there  are  other  motives  for  encouraging  the  household 
arts,  says  Professor  Smith.  Modern  manufacturing  has 
driven  them  from  the  home,  and  it  is  driving  out  also  thous- 
ands of  people — old  and  young.  By  encouraging  weaving, 
basket-making,  wood-carving,  leather  work,  pottery-making 
and  other  handicrafts  in  the  homes,  Berea  College  hopes 
to  help  in  arresting  this  trend.  Furthermore,  one  of  the 
greatest  blows  that  can  be  given  to  lawlessness  is  to  show 
people  in  places  where  public  work  is  scarce  a  way  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  to  find  ready  markets  for  their  products.  Then, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  every  woman  should  have  train- 
ing that  will  enable  her  to  supply  her  house  with  the  hand- 
made articles  which  are  now  considered  luxuries  even  for  the 
well-to-do. 

The  college  also,  says  Professor  Smith,  is  planning  to 
enlarge  its  facilities  for  training  young  men  to  make  furni- 
ture and  other  articles.  There  is  as  much  sound  economy 
in  training  people  to  create  substantial  things  for  the  home 
as  there  is  in  training  them  to  make  money  to  purchase  these 
things  from  others;  and  the  results  in  character  building  are 
infinitely  more  worth  while. 

Finally,  America  has  some  native  art  worth  perpetuat- 
ing. Weaving  and  basket-making  as  found  in  many  of 
the  highland  homes  constitute  a  highly  developed  art  that 
is  thoroughly  American  and  well  worth  encouraging. 

CANADA'S  COMMON  PURPOSE 

THE  things  that  failed  and  the  things  that  succeeded 
in  the  parliamentary  election  of  Canada  provoke  cer- 
tain reflections  as  they  pass  in  review.  The  conservative 
appeal  to  high  protection  failed.  Billboards  throughout  the 
country  had  represented  Canadian  industry  as  a  timid  little 
beaver,  hesitating  to  leave  his  protected  home  because  of  a 
terrible  eagle  perched  on  a  branch  above  him.  But  as  it 
proved,  the  busy  little  beaver  refused  to  be  frightened  of  an- 
nexation by  the  eagle's  talons.  While  rarely  among  the  Lib- 
erals and  not  always  even  among  the  Progressives  was  a 
clear  note  struck  on  the  tariff  issue,  still  men  openly,  during 
the  campaign,  pointed  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  domin- 
ion's fiscal  policy. 

Equally  significant  has  been  the  failure  of  the  soldier  ap- 
peal. It  was  as  citizens  that  Canadian  men .  went  to  the 
war,  and  they  voted  as  citizens.  Even  two  candidates  who 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  failed  to  secure  seats. 

Organized  laber,  too,  failed  to  impress  its  special  claim 
for  representation  at  Ottawa.  Only  two  candidates  have 
been  elected  in  all  the  provinces,  both  of  them,  strangely 
enough,  former  ministers;  both  fearless  and  able  speakers; 
both  idealists.  The  failure  of  Labor  is  reported  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  and  the  can- 
didates themselves,  to  be  plain-spoken  on  the  tariff  and  to 
get  down  to  fundamentals.  Generally  the  attitude  of  these 
men  was  that  the  tariff  was  not  the  important  issue.  At 
Hamilton,  which  sends  two  Labor  members  to  the  Ontario 
House,  the  low  tariff  plank  of  the  Labor  platform  was  defi- 
nitely renounced ;  while  certain  Labor  leaders  were  enticed 
into  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  camps  and  spoke  from  their 
platforms  throughout  the  country.  This  had  wide  reactions. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  in  Ontario  the 
failure  of  the  Progressives  to  win  seats  held  in  the  Provincial 
House  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Labor  Party  to 
influence  workmen  in  urban  centers.  Organized  labor  was 


divided  between  the  International  Union  and  the  Canadian 
unions;  while  the  great  body  of  factory  workers  are  unor- 
ganized and  listen  less  to  the  appeals  of  labor  leaders  than 
to  the  more  practical  arguments  of  their  employers. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  results  is  the  tendency 
shown  in  this  election  to  develop  regional  blocs.  The  solid 
western  bloc  supporting  T.  A.  Crerar,  the  Progressive  can- 
didate, was  a  natural  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
who  opposed  reciprocal  trade  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
United  States  in  1911.  The  West  asked  for  wider  markets; 
the  East  refused  its  request.  The  refusal  was  followed  by 
the  crisis  of  1913,  and  the  unemployment  and  distress  of  two 
succeeding  years.  The  heart  of  the  West  was  hardened. 

Similarly  with  the  Quebec  bloc.  Quebec  asked  that  a 
promise  made  in  reference  to  conscription  both  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  Sid  Wilfred  Laurier  should  not  be  withdrawn 
without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  A  course  regarded  as  rea- 
sonable in  Australia,  they  claimed,  could  not  be  condemned 
as  altogether  unreasonable  in  Canada.  Yet  derision  and  op- 
probrium were  heaped  on  Quebec.  For  twenty  months  of  war 
and  three  years  of  peace  French-speaking  Quebec  was  politi- 
cally ostracized  and  had  no  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  The  result  of  this  ostracism  is  a  solid 
sixty-five  from  Quebec. 

The  great  task  of  statesmanship  which  lies  before  the  new 
premier,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  is  to  heal  these  wounds  that 
have  been  opened  in  the  body  politic.  The  opportunity  for  the 
Liberal  Party  which  he  leads,  and  which  calls  itself  a  party 
of  moderation,  say  some  of  its  spokesmen,  is  so  to  honor  claims 
for  consideration  under  the  constitution  and  so  to  adjust  the 
requests  of  different  industrial  groups  that  Canada  shall 
realize  once  more  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose. 
Thoughtful  Canadians  who  preferred  the  straight-forward 
policies  of  Mr.  Crerar  and  the  Progressives  generally  seem 
ready  to  give  Mr.  King  that  chance. 

EMPLOYERS  UNDER  INJUNCTION 

MOST  interesting  in   the  present  strike  in   the   New- 
York  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry — aside  from  the 
questions  of  the  effect  of  piece  work  upon  the  indus- 
try, and  "who  broke  the  agreement" — is  the  new  phase  of 
legal  action  which  it  has  brought  forth. 

The  use  of  the  injunction  against  labor  unions  for  violating 
their  trade  agreements  with  employers  has  become  an  accepted 
fact  in  labor  law.  The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers are  now  testing  out  the  underlying  principle  of  the  cus- 
tom by  demanding  that  the  employers'  association  be  enjoined 
from  conspiring  to  violate  the  agreement  with  the  union. 
Justice  Guy  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  granting  such 
an  injunction  against  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufactu- 
rers' Protective  Association,  has  vindicated,  temporarily  at 
least,  the  argument  that  the  injunction  against  conspiracy  to 
violate  a  trade  agreement  can  work  both  ways.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  such  an  injunction  issued  against  a  manufacturers' 
association. 

The  union,  in  applying  for  the  injunction,  based  its  request 
on  the  statement  that  the  manufacturers,  by  presenting  on 
October  26  recommendations  for  the  introduction  of  piece 
work  in  the  market  had  broken  the  agreement  between  the 
union  and  the  association,  made  in  May,  1919,  which  estab- 
lishes until  June,  1922,  week  work  and  the  44-hour  week.  The 
answer  of  the  manufacturers  to  this  charge  is  that  the  union 
during  1920  itself  broke  the  agreement,  by  countenancing  shop 
strikes,  a  thing  prohibited  by  the  agreement,  and  that  by  Octo- 
ber, 1920,  all  the  machinery  of  this  agreement  was  stopped, 
and  relations  between  the  union  and  the  Protective  Asso- 
ciation were  suspended.  A  later  agreement,  of  June,  1921, 
according  to  the  manufacturers  was  an  entirely  new  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  broken  by  the  union.  This  last  agree- 
ment was  the  result  of  the  union's  admission  that  production 
in  the  market  was  too  low,  and  by  it  a  Production  Commission 
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was  created,  which  was  to  keep  records,  do  deal  with  all  cases 
-of  discharge  on  account  of  inadequate  productivity,  and  to 
make  on  November  i  a  report  recommending  the  establishment 
of  proper  production  standards.  The  report  of  this  commis- 
sion, the  manufacturers  contend,  led  inevitably  to  the  neces- 
sity of  installing  piece  work.  The  union  officials  refused 
to  countenance  any  discussion  of  piece  work  whatsoever,  and 
offered  no  other  plan  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  low  production. 
Nothing  remained,  the  manufacturers  argue,  but  to  introduce 
piece  work,  and  the  union  by  going  on  strike  against  it  vio- 
lated the  agreement. 

Whatever  the  facts  about  the  question  of  who  broke  the 
agreement,  the  court  issued  on  November  30  an  ex  parte  in- 
junction against  the  Protective  Association,  enjoining  the  de- 
fendants from  "combining  and  conspiring  in  any  way  to  order, 
direct,  instigate,  counsel,  advise  or  encourage  the  members  of 
the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, or  any  of  them,  to  cease  performing  or  to  violate  the 
agreement  of  May  29,  1919,  and  June  3,  1921."  The  in- 
junction has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  restraint  of  the 
association  merely  as  an  association — the  individual  employers 
are  not  restrained  from  operating  their  plants  on  piece  work 
if  they  choose.  Employers  individually  and  collectively,  how- 
ever, are  restrained  from  advising  others  employers  to  break 
a  contract  providing  for  week  work  in  the  association  factories. 

SAUCE  FOR  YOUR  PLUM  PUDDING 

TOKENS  are  at  hand  which  show  that  the  American 
imagination  is  beginning  to  stir  to  the  heart-breaking 
appeal  of  fifteen  million  Russians  for  bread,  bread, 
bread.  On  convening  two  weeks  ago,  the  first  measure  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  was  a  bill  providing  that  reserve  medi- 
cines and  medical  and  surgical  supplies  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment be  transferred  to  the  American  Relief  Administration 
for  use  in  Russia.  Last  week  a  response  came  to  President 
Harding's  suggestion,  contained  in  his  address  to  Congress, 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  corn  and 
seed  grain  for  Russia:  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  reported  favorable  a  bill  to  raise  twenty  million  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose,  a  sum  double  that  originally  asked  for 
by  Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Senator  France's  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  November 
14,  in  line  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  Senator 
Kahn  [see  the  SURVEY  for  November  5,  page  202],  which 
proposed  that  reserve  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  textiles,  ma- 
chines and  automobiles  left  over  from  surplus  war  supplies 
be  sent  to  sufferers  from  famine  in  China,  the  Near  East 
and  Russia,  received  scant  attention. 

Compared  with  the  efforts  of  other  governments  in  giving 
aid  to  the  Russians,  the  action  of  the  United  States  is  some- 
what belated.  While  private  charity  has,  until  the  present, 
been  the  source  of  American  relief,  administered,  it  is  true, 
through  the  efficient  semi-governmental  agency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  what  have  other  nations  done? 
France,  arch-enemy  of  the  Soviet  government,  voted  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  credit  of  six  million  francs  for  Rus- 
sian relief  which,  according  to  a  dispatch  of  November  19, 
the  Senate  shortly  afterwards  confirmed.  Poland,  twelve 
months  ago  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Russians; 
this  year  it  is  caring  for  Russian  refugees  along  its  borders 
and  doing  it  well,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee.  Germany,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  domestic 
situation,  has  found  herself  able  to  give  considerable  relief  to 
Russia  in  supplies  of  various  kinds  and  has,  through  her 
trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia,  sold  food  stuffs  and  sup- 
plies to  that  country.  In  the  United  States,  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  modern  world,  the  traditional  friend  of  the 
Russian  people,  the  farmers,  unable  at  the  market  price  to 
realize  on  their  crops,  are  burning  corn  for  fuel. 


THE  CRADLE   AND  THE   CROSS 

The  Virgin  holds  the  Christ  child  above  her  head, 
intent  not  on  sheltering  Him  but  an  giving  Him  to 
the  world.  This  statue  is  being  set  up  in  a  Vosges 
valley  in  Alsace  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  its  pious 
folk  in  a  time  of  change  and  difficulty.  Its  con- 
ception, borrowed  with  its  Gothic  garb  and  starched 
head-dress  from  the  tradition  of  a  simpler  age,  is 
that  of  a  people  which  does  not  draw  back  upon 
itself  but  seeks  a  field  of  service  to  humanity  in  the 
new  age  that  is  beginning.  The  sculptor,  Antoine 
Bourdelle,  is  French  and  has  been  associated  with 
Carpeaux  and  Rodin.  His  monuments  are  archi- 
tectural; the  figures  soften  but  do  not  weaken  struc- 
tural lines  as  spiritually  logical  as  those  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral 


Since  September  19,  when  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration began  its  work  in  Russia,  it  has  brought  the  num- 
ber of  children  it  is  caring  for  up  to  six  hundred  thousand. 
By  the  end  of  January  it  hopes  to  be  feeding  more  than  one 
million.  Effective  relief,  Secretary  Hoover  has  stated,  must 
come  through  Congress.  But  while  the  lumbering  machinery 
of  official  sanction  grinds  slowly  into  action,  the  snows  are 
covering  Russia  and  depriving  its  hungry  people  of  the 
parched  grasses  and  leaves  on  which  they  have  been  existing. 
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To  meet  the  current  needs  between  now  and  the  time  when 
Congress  shall  have  released  more  adequate  funds,  the  Rus- 
sian Famine  Fund  organized  by  the  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee [see  the  SURVEY  for  November  19,  page  265]  has 
gone  to  the  country  with  an  appeal  for  five  million  dollars 
with  the  slogan  that  "every  dollar  saves  a  life." 

THE  GIFT  ETERNAL 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  McGUIRE,  age  eight, 
recently  went  to  call  upon  the  mayor  of  East  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey,  to  talk  over  a  little  matter  of  the 
kids'  playing  "one-old-cat"  in  a  vacant  lot  in  the  Sunnyside 
District.  The  trouble,  said  Theodore  Roosevelt  McGuire,  is 
that  the  lot  isn't  big  enough  for  a  real  game  with  a  sure- 
enough  ball  and  a  Babe  Ruth  bat.  So  the  fielders  had  to 
range  around  in  the  streets,  picking  grounders  up  from  under 
the  horses'  feet.  Spots  Murphy,  the  Ty  Cobb  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Scrubs,  pounded  out  a  three-bagger  that  "bounced  off 
the  cocoanut"  of  a  guy  who  was  walking  down  the  street. 
Now,  this  guy,  lamented  Theodore,  asked  the  cop  on  the  beat 
to  chase  the  fielders  away.  Then  any  old  pop  ball  over  a 
base  because  a  home  run.  As  a  result  the  Mount  Tabor  Holy 
Rollers  beat  the  Sunnyside  Scrubs  32  to  7.  "Now  is  that 
fair,"  appealed  Theodore  Roosevelt  McGuire,  "when  we 
would  'uv  beat  'em  easy  with  some  fielders?" 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion [see  the  SURVEY  for  December  3,  page  358]  the  Sunny- 
side  Scrubs  will  now  have  a  man's  size  baseball  lot  in  which 
to  play.  East  Rutherford  is  the  first  community  in  which 
the  foundation  has  put  on  its  campaign  to  secure  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  for  small  communities — a  campaign  in 
which  its  own  contribution  consists  not  on  land  purchase  or 
building  funds  but  in  expert  direction  and  publicity.  The 
plan  used  in  the  campaign  lends  color  and  romance  to  the 
threadbare  methods  typical  of  most  fund  raising.  It  was  the 
circus  has-come-to-town  and  a  grand  jamboree  rolled  into  one. 

A  notice  sent  out  this  fall  by  the  foundation  to  the  small 
town  papers  of  New  Jersey  to  the  effect  that  the  organization 
was  prepared  to  assist  communities  to  obtain  playgrounds, 
brought  a  call  for  assistance  from  East  Rutherford.  This  is 
a  "suburb  of  a  suburb"  with  a  population  of  about  five  thou- 
sand. Across  the  railroad  on  one  side  is  the  borough  of 
Rutherford;  across  the  street  on  the  other,  Carlstadt  and 
several  other  boroughs.  Although  there  are  several  factories, 
there  is  not  a  single  resident  owner.  There  is  no  chamber 
of  commerce,  no  board  of  trade,  no  woman's  club,  no  Rotary 
or  Kiwanis  Club  nor  a  civic  group  of  any  kind.  There  is 
no  daily  paper.  One  of  the  pressing  demands  was  that  for 
an  athletic  field.  Harris  Oval,  a  vacant  strip  of  land  which 
needed  filling  in,  had  been  used  by  the  schools  for  years. 
However,  it  was  being  offered  for  sale.  Back  of  it  were 
several  acres  of  undeveloped  meadow  land  owned  by  the 
borough. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  foundation  was  to  have  a  map 
made  of  the  oval  by  engineers.  The  land  was  then  divided 
into  five  thousand  lots  to  be  sold  at  $1  each,  and  about  fifty 
choice  lots  to  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  About 
eight  hundred  school  children  in  four  public  schools  and  one 
parochial  school  were  appointed  as  a  sales  force,  each  child 
being  given  a  red  button  marked  "Playground  Sales  Agent." 
In  order  to  assist  the  children  in  the  selling  of  the  lots,  the 
manual  training  class  of  the  schogls  prepared  a  model  of  the 
proposed  field  made  to  scale  with  a  football  field,  baseball 
diamonds,  running  track,  playground  apparatus,  and  a  grand- 
stand, electrically  lighted.  The  sale  of  lots  began  one  Monday. 
It  was  comparable  in  interest  and  excitement  to  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  section  in  a  boom  town.  People  of  high  and 
low  degree  bought  lots  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  the  joint 
enterprise.  One  thirteen-year-old  girl  sold  one  hundred  and 


fifty-nine  lots.  On  the  following  Friday  evening  an  enter- 
tainment and  an  auction  were  held,  with  a  professional 
auctioneer  from  New  York  officiating  at  the  latter.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  a  single  lot  was  $250.  At  the  close 
of  the  evening  it  was  found  that  the  $5,000  had  been  raised. 

The  local  committee  which  had  had  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign then  organized  as  the  East  Rutherford  Playground 
Association.  All  the  certificates  of  deed  given  to  the  buyers 
of  individual  lots  assign  title  and  interest  in  the  lots  to  this 
association  for  use  as  a  playground  and  athletic  field  forever. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  William  E.  Harmon,  the  founder  of 
the  Harmon  Foundation,  that  "the  gift  of  land  is  the  gift 
eternal."  "Churches  will  crumble,"  he  states,  "Libraries  and 
art  galleries  turn  to  dust,  endowments  become  lost  or  dissi- 
pated, but  land  will  ever  be  ready  to  fulfill  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  dedicated." 

MAKING  WORK  FASCINATING 

IF  we  are  to  find  the  way  out  of  the  industrial  welter  of 
today  and  avoid  the  "infernal"  in  the  near  future,  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  time  in  making  work  fascinating — this 
was  the  message  brought  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  its  session  on  Management  Waste, 
by  Walter  N.  Polakov,  of  New  York,  a  consulting  engineer 
in  his  paper  on  Reducing  Waste  by  Making  Work  Fascinat- 
ing. It  is  not  the  fact  that  bringing  fascination  into  work 
increases  individual  output,  decreases  material  waste  and 
improves  the  quality  of  service  that  is  most  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practicality,  he  said,  but  the  fact  that  it 
improves  our  industrial,  social,  economic  and  cultural  rela- 
tions. 

The  great  task  before  the  engineer  today,  in  Mr.  Polakov's 
opinion,  is  to  overcome  the  ill  effects  of  automatization  and 
mechanization  of  industry.  Increased  production,  as  sought 
by  the  device  of  labor  saving  machinery,  has  had  two  by- 
effects  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  advantages  anticipated 
from  it:  First,  the  high  cost  of  the  machinery  often  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  reduction  in  the  payroll  effected;  second, 
"the  automatic,  semi-automatic,  high-speed  and  single-pur- 
pose" machinery  of  modern  industry  has  made  the  work  of 
its  attendants  monotonous.  The  result  has  been  increase  in 
cost,  because  in  times  of  industrial  depression  idle  expensive 
equipment  increases  cost  of  ownership,  and  because  the  work- 
ers, failing  to  get  satisfaction  and  stimulation  from  a  process 
in  which  they  are  little  more  than  parts  of  an  automatic 
machine,  demand  shorter  hours  of  the  drudgery  and  higher 
compensation  with  which  to  buy  the  pleasure  they  fail  to 
find  in  their  work.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  means  to  abolish  industrial  monotony  by  the  intro- 
duction of  creative  motives. 

The  Taylor  system  of  management,  with  which  attempts 
to  make  the  workers  personally  more  efficient  have  usually 
been  connected,  Mr.  Polakov  characterized  as  having  "clearly 
demonstrated  its  inherent  shortcomings  in  many  industrial 
establishments."  Functional  foremanship,  a  development  of 
this  system,  which  divorces  brain  work  from  manual  work, 
has  made  the  performance  of  the  manual  worker  still  more 
automatic  and  irresponsible.  Creative,  intelligent  work  has 
been  removed  from  the  shops  and  concentrated  in  a  general 
office  which  lacks  personal  touch  with  the  men.  Time  studies 
and  instruction  cards,  a  further  development  of  the  system, 
have  added  to  the  monotony  of  operations. 

Mr.  Polakov  said: 

Failure  to  recognize  true  human  nature  and  its  fundamental 
natural  power  constantly  and  forcibly  seeking  self-expression  is 
the  basis  cause  of  the  alarming  extent  of  industrial  waste.  .  .  . 
The  monotonous  pursuits,  the  drab  existence,  the  unimaginative 
lives  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  make  it  impossible  to  tap  our 
creative  resources  to  their  full  extent.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
produce  under  such  conditions  material  and  spiritual  wealth  at  a 
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full  rate  without  hindrance  of  conflicts.  .  .  .  The  elimination 
of  monotony  and  the  provision  of  mental  and  emotional  stimuli, 
making  work  at  least  in  a  measure  fascinating,  is  the  funda- 
mental requirement  for  reduction  of  such  industrial  wastes  as 
irregular  attendance,  large  labor  turnover,  irritability  of  work- 
ers, inattentivenesa,  susceptibility  to  accidents,  poor  workman- 
ship, high  percentage  of  spoilage,  low  individual  output,  etc.  .  .  . 
The  first  step  along  this  road  is  training  workers,  as  opposed 
to  securing  unambitious,  discouraged  ones  of  low  intelligence  and 
further  degrading  them  by  assigning  them  to  perform  the  lower 
functions  of  beasts  of  burdens.  .  .  .  The  greatness  of  a  new  in- 
dustrial leader  will  lie  in  his  ability  to  liberate  the  creative 
forces  within  men,  as  against  relegating  them,  to  the  level  of 
animals  and  doing  machine-like  work. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  A  NEW  AGE 

THAT  Bethlehem  will  eventually  be  linked  to  Jerusa- 
lem, six  miles  to  the  north,  by  a  continuous  line  of 
suburbs,  is  the  view  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  city- 
planning  adviser  of  the  Zionist  Organization.  In  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  before  the  English  Garden  Cities  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  Geddes  outlined  the  plans  for  a  great  capi- 
tal which  will  result  in  part  from  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  Zionists  and  in  part  from  the  logic  of  history.  The  same 
factors  that,  even  before  historic  times,  were  creating  in  Pales- 
tine a  great  center  of  civilization  manifest  themselves  in  the 
re-creation  of  the  land  and  the  nation.  When  imperialism 
despoiled  the  ancient  forests  that  crowned  the  hills,  the  re- 
sulting erosion  swept  away 
the  carefully  tended  olive 
gardens,  planted  in  terraces 
along  their  slopes,  and  formed 
malarial  pools  in  the  valleys 
below.  The  old  culture  of 
Judea,  as  of  the  whole  lime- 
stone basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, all  but  vanished  with 
its  fertility.  Then  the  non- 
agricultural  people  of  the 
desert,  first  Arabs,  and  later 
Turks,  further  devastated  the 
Mediterranean  lands,  leaving 
wastes  which  largely  remain 
to  this  day.  But  the  home- 
building  instinct  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  course  of  the  years, 
is  manifesting  itself,  even 
among  the  mixed  populations 
that  now  inhabit  the  Mediter- 
'  ranean  shores;  gradually  the 
terrace  walls  are  rebuilt  on 
bare  slopes  and  filled  with 
soil  painfully  brought  up 
from  below.  The  South  of 
France,  Sicily,  Palestine  are 
becoming  gardens  again.  Thus 
the  problem  of  Jerusalem, 
says  Professor  Geddes,  is  not 
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simply  the  problem  of  building  a  great  capital  city,  but  that 
of  reconstructing  a  country  worthy  of  a  great  city.  Islam 
and  Zionism  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  importance  of 
agriculture  for  the  future  of  Palestine,  though  the  latter, 
through  its  colonizing  enterprise,  has  already  recognized  it 
within  limits. 

The  ancient  town  of  Jerusalem  was  not,  as  is  sometimes 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  site  of  modern  Jerusa- 
lem, the  first  buildings  of  which  date  back  to  about  1840. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine  to  the  southeast  of  the 
steep  hill  which,  ideally  located  for  defense,  held  the  fortress 
of  the  Judean  kings  and  the  succeeding  temples  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  site  of  the  extra-mural  town  is  now  occupied  by 
cabbage  gardens,  cultivated  by  Arab  husbandmen  whose  vil- 
lage is  on  the  opposite  slope.  Professor  Geddes,  who  urges 
that  the  whole  valley  be  expropriated  and  a  new  village  laid 
out  on  more  suitable  soil  somewhat  to  the  south,  predicts  arch- 
aeological discoveries  as  important  as  any  that  have  been 
made;  he  believes  that  the  actual  streets  of  the  ancient  city, 
filled  with  earth  by  the  erosion  of  the  hillside,  may  be  laid 
bare.  According  to  his  plan,  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hin- 
nom,  bordering  Jerusalem  on  three  sides  would  be  preserved 
and,  after  the  excavations,  replanted  as  a  national  park. 

In  showing  his  plans  for  the  great  university  projected  by 
the  Zionists  on  the  northeastern  ridge,  overlooking  the  present 
city  and  the  plain  toward  Jaffa  to  the  west,  the  picturesque 

ridges  that  descend  to  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  east — 
plans  providing  separate  build- 
ings for  study,  scientific  ex- 
periment and  living  quarters 
with  a  magnificent,  domed 
hall  in  the  sexagonal  shape 
of  the  Star  of  David — he 
pointed  out  that  a  university 
in  the  best  sense  was  already 
in  existence  in  Jerusalem. 
Selected  by  their  home  com- 
munities for  piety  and  learn- 
ing, about  five  thousand  Jews 
of  Eastern  Europe  live  in  the 
city,  grouped  in  Landsmann- 
schaften  as  are  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants in  the  New  World 
— i.  e.  in  close  fellowships  of 
those  who  come  from  the 
same  region — and  read  the 
Hebrew  classics.  In  addition, 
the  archaeological  institutions 
of  several  western  countries, 
the  agronomical  and  medical 
institutions  of  the  Zionist  or- 
ganization and  other  circles 
form  nuclei  for  a  real  center 
of  learning.  As  in  the  me- 
dieval university,  with  which 
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this  somewhat  heterogeneous  composition  of  schools  has 
no  little  similarity,  a  valuable  type  of  cosmopolitan  cooperation 
of  students  is  developing.  The  Zionist  university,  which  is 
expected  to  attract  scholars  from  many  countries,  will  still 
further  emphasize  this  international  element.  It  will  be  not 
only  a  teaching  place  but  also  a  working  and  living  place,  pro- 
viding quarters  for  some  three  thousand  students  and  possibly 
a  printing  press  and  other  industrial  adjuncts.  The  Moslem. 
and  Christian  communities  of  the  city  and  region,  he  reports, 
likewise  are  awake  to  their  responsibilities  and  arc  planning 
centers  of  learning  and  hostels  for  pilgrims  and  students.  In 
the  bringing  together  of  eastern  and  western  thought  at  a 
time  of  rapid  change  in  fundamental  concepts  of  civilization — 
when  Europe  is  more  and  more  turning  to  the  East  for  sal-  • 
vation  from  the  dulling  influence  of  the  machine  age  upon 
its  spirit,  and  Asia  is  awakening  from  its  age-old  lethargy — 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  shrine  of  three  great  religions,  may  also 
become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  humanity  in  the  realms 
of  international  science  and  in  the  creation  of  an  era  of  good- 
will among  men. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PALESTINE 

IT  is  reported  that  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  British  government's  original  declaration  of  its  inten- 
tion to  make  Palestine  the  acknowledged  homeland  of  the 
Jewish  people,  when  a  Syrian  delegation  sought  to  interview 
him  in  Washington   recently  on  the  government's  plans  in 
regard  to  the  racial  animosities  which  have  developed,  angrily 
asserted  that  at  any  rate  the  government  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  pogroms,  such  as  have  occurred  at  Jaffa  and 
elsewhere.    According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem are  still  in  fear  of  further  attacks  by  Arabs;  but  Sir 
Ormsby-Gore,  an   Englishman   intimately  familiar  wiA  the 
conditions,  believes  that  the  present  antagonism  of  the  Mos- 
lem population  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  Jews  as 


the  Allies  for  failure  to  make  an  effective  peace  with   1  urkey. 

A  report  on  the  Civil  Administration  of  Palestine,  recently 
issued  by  the  high  commissioner,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  shows 
vigorous  progress  in  the  country's  reconstruction.  An  edu- 
cational scheme  has  been  adopted  whereby  the  people  in  a 
town  or  village  needing  a  school  "are  invited  to  provide  a 
suitable  building  and  keep  it  in  repair,"  the  government  de- 
fraying, out  of  general  taxation,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  the  other  costs  of  maintenance."  New  schools  at  the 
average  of  one  a  week  have  been  opened  under  this  system. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  a  training  school  has  been  started 
for  men  and  women,  and  peripatetic  teachers  are  sent  out 
by  the  government  to  work  among  the  Bedouin  tribes  in  the 
Beersheba  district.  A  number  of  voluntary  schools  are  en- 
couraged and  given  some  financial  aid.  Malaria  and  tra- 
choma are  the  two  greatest  problems  of  the  public  health  de- 
partment ;  it  has  been  found  that  from  60  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  Palestine  are  affected  by  the  latter.  An  anti- 
malaria  commission  has  provided  thousands  of  villages  with 
quinine,  has  seen  to  the  oiling  or  closing  of  infectious  wells 
and  made  plans,  now  in  train  of  execution,  for  draining 
swamps  and  combatting  the  disease  in  other  ways.  Hospitals, 
clinics  and  dispensaries  have  been  established  where  formerly 
there  were  no  such  institutions.  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  Jerusalem  a  good  water  supply  some  ancient 
reservoirs,  called  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  possibly  dating  back 
to  King  Herodcs,  4  B.  C.,  have  been  used.  Plans  for  beauti- 
fying the  country  by  cultivation  of  trees  are  in  progress. 

The  colonization  problems  of  Palestine  are  interestingly 
contrasted  with  those  of  America  in  the  introduction  of  a 
book  recently  issued  by  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund  (Leon- 
ard Parsons,  Ltd.,  London),  as  follows: 

The  first  European  settlers  in  America  had  to  build  for  them- 
selves, not  for  others  to  come.  Their  example,  their  success, 
incited  thousands,  even  millions  to  follow  them;  but  this  was 
the  result  of  their  toil,  not  its  object.  The  object  of  the  modern 
Jewish  pioneer  in  Palestine  is  to  prepare  room  and  work  for 
the  thousands  and  millions  that  wait  outside.  He  builds  not 
for  himself  but  for  others.  This  means  expenditure  increased 
out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  numbers  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  the  creative  work  of  Palestine.  They  will  have  to  con- 
struct terraces  on  the  hillsides  where,  as  yet,  there  is  no  one 
to  sow  the  seed,  and  roads  between  districts  where  colonies  still 
remain  to  be  built  by  immigrants  not  yet  landed.  Moreover,  the 
natural  eagerness  of  Jewry  throughout  the  world  to  see  Palestine 
become  a  center  of  national  inspiration  will  force  them  to  create 
schools,  theaters,  conservatoriums,  even  a  university  in  a  tempo 
and  on  a  scale  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  Jewish 
population  on  the  spot. 

Indeed,  the  new  Jewish  immigrants  in  Palestine  are  very 
different  from  the  old  scholars,  who,  as  Professor  Geddes  has 
remarked,  "are  perhaps  devoted  rather  too  strictly  to  their 
old  classic  learning — but  that  is  the  common  fault  of  academic 
Here,  for  intsance,  is  Abraham  Krotoshinsky,  former- 
ly a  barber  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  later  a  private  in  the 
American  army  who  won  distinction  in  the  Argonne  forest, 
then  a  student  of  agriculture  at  the  National  Farm  School 
in  Philadelphia  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  sailing 
to  the  Jewish  homeland  to  take  up  a  farm.  A  mortgage  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  about  one  million  dollars,  has  just  been 
opened  in  Jerusalem  to  aid  such  men  as  he,  while  an  ordinance 
enacted  a  year  ago  provides  for  the  legal  constitution  and 
registration  of  cooperative  societies  which  are  expected  to  be 
effective  in  organizing  the  work  of  natives  and  immigrants. 


The  gardens  of  Kedron  are 
without  springs.  Their  Arab 
cultivators  have  to  carry  the 
ixater  from  their  village  on 
the  opposite  slope 
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A     UNIVERSITY     IN     ALL    BUT     NAME 

The  old  Thora  copyist  and  the  young  Jewish  student 
here  reproduced  from  etchings  by  E.  M.  Lilien  (as  is 
also  the  water  carrier  on  the  opposite  page)  illustrate 
the  existing  nucleus  of  a  community  of  scholarship 
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Model  Tenements 


HEN    I    looked    in    upon 


I    found 


Whim  surrounded  with  a  pile  of  sketches  and  sheets 
of  calculations.  He  was  very  much  engaged  but 
proceeded  to  explain,  speaking  rapidly,  referring 
constantly  to  his  calculations.  Finally  he  paused,  wanted  my 
criticism.  But  what  could  I  say;  one  drawing  looked  so  like 
another.  Differences  could  be  discovered  only  by  reference 
to  his  calculations.  This  plan  provided  a  court  12  feet  2  in 
width;  that  plan,  12  feet  4.  But  the  living  room  in  this 
contained  1 68  square  feet;  in  that  it  contained  1 66.  Which 
did  I  prefer?  And  so  on  and  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  compar- 
ing this  and  that,  which  varied  from  this  and  that  in  some 
minute  detail,  until  we  were  hopelessly  confused  by  the  com- 
parison of  spaces  and  volumes  which  varied  one  from  the 
other  by  inches  and  fractions  of  inches. 

As  I  walked  home  in  the  evening  I  pondered  over  the 
significance  of  what  we  had  been  doing  all  afternoon.  Where 
does  my  profession  stand — what  does  it  stand  for — what 
does  it  contribute — what  might  it  contribute,  and  what  does 
it  fail  to  contribute  out  of  its  body  of  knowledge — and 
why? 

For  we  had  been  working  upon  the  Competitions  for  Plans 
of  Model  Tenements  just  issued  by  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real  Estate 
Interests  and  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  acting  for 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund ;  trying  to  fit  46  rooms  into  an  area 
of  not  more  than  7,000  square  feet  or  70  per  cent  of  an 
"inside"  lot  IOO  feet  square,  so  that  there  would  be  30  per  cent 
of  two-room,  30  per  cent  of  three-room,  and  40  per  cent  of 
four-room  apartments  on  each  floor.  We  had  been  trying  so 
to  arrange  it  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  nor  more  than  a 
half  of  the  apartments  would  have  baths. 

This  program  is  discouraging  by  reason  of  its  requirements 
as  to  the  amount  of  lot  to  be  covered  by  building  and  the  large 
number  of  rooms  per  floor,  particularly  when  compared  with 
what  has  gone  before  it. 

Our  first  tenement  house  competition  was  held  in  1879,  ror 
buildings  to  cover  approximately  75  per  cent  of  a  lot  25  feet 
by  100;  four  apartments  of  three  rooms  each  per  floor;  no 
baths;  two  public  toilets.  One  hundred  and  ninety  archi- 
tects were  in  the  competition.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
a  well  known  architect  with  a  plan  later  known  as  the  "dumb 
bell."  His  design  came  into  general  use  in  New  York  and 
has  been  extensively  copied  elsewhere.  Out  of  the  wretched 
conditions  caused  by  the  use  of  this  type  came  the  long  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  tenement-house 
law. 

A  second  competition  was  held  in  1896,  a  third  in  1900. 
In  the  latter,  buildings  were  to  cover  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  inside  lots,  25,  50,  75  and  IOO  feet  wide  by  IOO  feet 
deep.  The  first-prize  design,  for  a  lot  100  feet  wide,  con- 
tained six  four-room  and  four  five-room  apartments,  or  forty- 
four  rooms  per  floor;  no  baths;  a  toilet  in  each  apartment. 

The  competition  of  1920  had  as  its  object  an  attempt  to 
undo  the  result  which  came  from  general  use  of  the  premiated 
design  of  1879,  also,  of  course,  the  work  that  had  preceded 
it.  The  problem  was  how  to  remodel  and  show  a  profit. 
From  this  competition  no  action  resulted. 

The  generally  accepted  standard  of  what  is  con- 
sidered as  tolerable  congestion  now  stands  about  where  it 
stood  thirty  years  ago.  In  fact,  there  has  been  little  change 
over  half  a  century.  And  the  point  of  view  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  "problem"  has  not  shifted  at  all.  Now,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  it  is  a  case  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  area  of  the 
building  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  area  of  lot  which  approximates 
that  already  established  by  speculative  builders.  The  "prob- 
lem" is  always  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  etc., 
within  a  given  area.  But,  I  submit,  these  tenement  house 


programs  do  not  state  the  real  problem.  This  assertion  holds 
whether  the  building  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative,  an  invest- 
ment-for-income  or  a  genuine  get-rich-quick  speculative 
venture. 

Ignoring  for  the  time  being  the  cooperative  possibilities  and 
treating  the  enterprise  as  a  matter  of  investment  for  income 
or  speculation,  we  may  state  the  problem  thus:  Given  a  plot 
of  land,  what  is  the  maximum  net  return  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  land  and  building? 

Many  factors  affect  income  from  a  building,  such  as  con- 
venience of  arrangement,  amount  of  light  and  air  available, 
and  appearance.  Many  factors  affect  cost,  such  as  skill  in 
planning,  materials  and  methods  of  construction.  Assuming 
uniform  materials  and  methods  of  construction,  the  follow- 
ing will  indicate  what  bearing  skill  in  planning  may  have 
upon  cost.  Take  a  typical  case  of  the  better  type  now  in  use 
on  a  corner  lot  IOO  feet  square:  The  area  of  the  building  is 
7,900  square  feet;  it  contains  eight  apartments  or  thirty-two 
rooms  and  eight  baths  per  floor.  Compare  this  with  a  recent 
plan  by  the  New  York  architect  A.  J.  Thomas,  which  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  rooms  and  baths,  in  which  the  area 
of  building  is  6,200  square  feet.  The  Thomas  plan  is  supe- 
rior in  point  of  arrangement,  light  and  air  and  size  of  rooms. 
Obviously  the  Thomas  structure  may  be  built  for  less,  and 
since  it  will  produce  the  same  or  better  income  than  the  typical, 
the  net  income  upon  equity  will  be  so  much  greater.  But 
why  is  this  ignored  in  competition  programs  and  in  prac- 
tice? 

This  brings  us  to  the  curious  conditions  which  surround  the 
building  of  tenments  for  sale  or  rent.  It  is  customary  to  base 
capitalization  upon  the  net  returns  from  an  investment.  It  is 
upon  this  basis  that  funds  of  one  sort  or  another  are  ordinarily 
advanced.  But  this  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  habitations.  I 
know  of  a  typical  four-story  tenement  house  on  a  corner  lot 
100  feet  by  90.  The  area  of  the  building  is  6,985  square 
feet.  It  is  built  around  a  small  court;  the  rooms  are  but 
fairly  lighted.  Upon  this  a  loan  of  $90,000  has  recently 
been  advanced.  I  know  of  a  plan  by  Mr.  Thomas  upon  the 
same  size  plot  in  which  the  area  of  the  building  is  5,400  square 
feet.  This  plan  is  superior  in  point  of  arangement,  light  and 
air,  size  of  rooms  and  minor  conveniences.  Surely  the  gross 
income  from  the  Thomas  plan  must  be  equal  or  greater ;  for 
he  provides  thirty  as  against  twenty-nine  rooms.  But  loans 
are  now  advanced  in  relation  to  cost  or  volume.  Hence  the 
loan  which  Thomas'  client  may  secure  is  less  by  an  amount 
approximating  the  difference  in  area.  But  why  should  this 
stand  to  hinder  its  use?  Here  is  the  simple  answer:  The  in- 
vestor and  the  speculator  rate  plans  of  tenements  by  the 
number  of  rooms  and  the  size  of  loan  which  will  be  ad- 
vanced. In  the  case  just  cited,  the  two  plans  run  neck  to 
neck  with  respect  to  the  number  of  rooms.  But  the  poorer 
wins  out  by  a  good  20  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
loan  available.  So  it  is  that  the  chances  of  erecting  the  bet- 
ter tenement  house  are  reduced  by  the  very  conditions  which 
make  it  superior.  If  the  lenders,  in  the  case  of  tenements, 
will  not  base  loans  upon  income,  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  figures.  So  reason  the  borrow- 
ers. 

A  week  after  the  issuance  of  the  program  a  post  card  an- 
nouncement was  sent  to  the  competitors  which  states:  "The 
joint  committee  finds  it  desirable  to  explain  that  the  types 
of  plans  called  for  by  the  program  are  intended  for  use  in 
crowded  tenement  house  districts,  and  not  in  outlying  areas 
where  land  is  comparatively  cheap."  The  card  also  states 
that  three  prizes  of  $100  each  will  be  given  to  those  who 
submit  "special"  plans  which  do  not  conform  with  the  con- 
ditions covering  area,  percentage  of  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
room  apartments  and  number  of  baths.  Such  plans  evidently 
are  not  to  be  considered  seriously;  for  they  have  no  chance 
of  a  prize  in  the  final  competition  in  which  ten  architects  are 
to  receive  fees  of  $500  each,  nor  will  such  "special"  design 
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be  erected  as  is  promised  in  the  case  of  the  design  placed  first. 
Evidently  there  have  been  protests  from  those  who  would 
turn  their  knowledge  to  better  use  than  the  maintenance  of 
"crowded  tenement  house  districts." 

But  what  of  the  significance  of  the  statement  upon  the 
postal?  Are  "crowded  tenement  house  districts"  essential? 
Must  we  go  on  creating  them  to  house  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  price  of  living  in  better  buildings  which  cost 
less,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  designer,  but  which  _  rent  for 
more,  thanks  to  our  system  of  capitalizing  technological  gains 
in  terms  of  price?  It  would  seem  so. 

Inch  by  inch — a  few  inches  in  half  a  century — the  archi- 
tect and  the  engineer  may  advance  the  art  of  building 
habitations.  But  they  may  not  advance  the  art  even  so 
much  as  an  inch  beyond  that  advance  in  the  standard  of 
living  which  the  dweller  in  the  tenement  may  make  and  hold 
secure  through  his  ability  to  pay  more. 

Out  of  this  competition  will  come  more  "model"  plans  of 
tenements.  The  prize  design  will  again  stand  to  express,  as  did 
the  designs  of  1879  and  1 900,  not  what  is  known,  but  how 
impotent  is  the  profession  to  turn  its  knowledge  to  account  for 
better  building.  This  seemingly  is  to  deny  the  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  program  which  reads:  "This  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects."  But  ap- 
proval in  this  case  refers  to  the  conditions  of  judging  the  com- 
petition: that  is  as  far  as  the  Institute  goes  in  such  matters. 
And  this  raises  the  question:  Why  should  it  not  go  beyond? 

FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN. 


A  Rejoinder 


I   CAN  NOT  but  feel  that  Mr.  Ackerman  misunderstands 
the  purpose  of  the  present  competition,  which  is  an  at- 
tempt, not  to  find  an  ideal  solution  of  the  entire  housing 
problem,  but  to  meet  in  a  practical  way  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  the  crowded  tenement  house  districts  of  New 
York.     Those  districts  are  still,  for  the  greater  part,  occu- 
pied by  old  converted  residences  and  tenements  of  the  dumb- 
bell type,  and  their  land  values  run  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
or  more  per  25-foot  lot. 

Many  of  these  districts  are,  at  the  present  time,  suited 
only  for  tenement  house  development,  a  condition  which  is 
likely  to  continue  for  a  great  many  years.  Furthermore,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  our  city  still  find  it  neces- 
sary, and  probably  always  will,  to  live  near  their  places  of 
employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  competition  is  to  secure,  through 
more  scientific  planning  and  construction,  and  better  finan- 
cing, vastly  better  housing  than  at  present  exists  in  these  areas, 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  room  to  the  tenant  compatible  with  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  housing  of  wage 
earners  in  New  York  must  realize  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  new  law  tenements,  the 
designs  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  competition  held  by 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  in  1897,  and  that 
organized  by  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  twenty  years  ago.  The  problem  now 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  then,  so  far  as  the  crowded 
tenement  house  districts  are  concerned.  Fortunately,  en- 
larged and  improved  transit  facilities  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  considerable  fraction  of  our  wage  earners  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  favorable  housing  conditions  which  can 
be,  and  are  being,  developed  in  the  outlying  districts,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  can  therefore  be  more  generously  used,  espe- 
cially in  group  developments;  but  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  at  least,  the  larger  portion  of  these  wage  earners  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  continue  to  live  in  the  present 
crowded  tenement  house  districts.  It  is  in  the  better  anil 
more  economic  housing  of  this  majority  that  the  present  com- 


mittee  and    the   Phelps-Stokes   Fund   are   particularly   inter- 
ested. 

The  only  other  solution  of  this  problem  that  I  have  seen, 
for  the  crowded  tenement  house  districts,  is  one  suggested  by 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  twenty  years  ago.  It  assumed  the  purchase  by 
the  city,  for  use  as  a  small  public  park,  of  a  strip,  120  feet 
wide,  extending  through  the  block  from  avenue  to  avenue, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  the  sale  for  development,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  of  the  two  strips  lying  between  this  park 
area  and  the  streets. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
present  competition,  or  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  intensive  types  of  tenement  house 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  returns  on  capital, 
but  to  reduce  the  excessive  cost  of  rent  to  the  wage  earner, 
for  whom,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  has  been  done 
directly.  Of  course,  some  investors  will  take  advantage  of 
such  economies  to  secure  high  returns  on  their  money,  rather 
than  give  lower  rents  to  their  tenants;  but  this  difficulty 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  overcome  by  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply.  The  outstanding  need 
in  the  housing  situation  today  is  a  substantial  reduction 
in  rents,  which,  unless  the  city  lends  a  helping  hand,  through 
some  such  excess  condemnation  plan  as  is  referred  to  above, 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  economies  in  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation,  and  sounder  financing. 

I  greatly  hope  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  facts  will  lead 
Mr.  Ackerman  to  modify  his  criticisms,  and  to  recognize  in 
this  competition  a  sincere  attempt  to  better  the  conditions 
under  which  the  unfortunate  majority  of  our  poorest  class 
of  wage  earners  are  struggling.  As  regards  the  amended 
condition  of  the  competition  to  which  he  refers,  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  have  not  been  hopefully  impressed 
by  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to  solve  the  housing  problem 
in  the  crowded  districts  by  types  of  plans  covering  an  area 
considerably  less  than  that  required  by  the  present  law,  there- 
by effecting  a  saving  in  cubage  cost.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
glad  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  architects,  and  others, 
who  still  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  solution  along  these 
lines,  to  bring  their  plans  before  the  committee  and  the  public 
through  this  competition.  I.  N.  PHELPS  STOKES. 


Still  Apart 


MR.  STOKES'  statement  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  this  competition  is  not  the  same  as  was  the 
object  of  those  who  first  made  the  move  which  resulted 
in  the  competition.  For,  the  move  made  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  had  as  its 
purpose  a  demonstration  which  would  show  that  design  is  a 
factor  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  taken  account  of 
in  the  advancement  of  loans.  The  purpose  was  also  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  loaning  interests.  It  was  assumed 
that  if  the  loaning  interests  would  recognize  the  superiority 
of  such  designs  as  I  have  referred  the  advancement  of  larger 
loans  upon  them,  a  premium  would  be  placed  upon  better 
planning,  and  better  buildings  would  follow. 

In  the  present  competition  this  idea  was  completely  sub- 
merged in  the  form  as  first  issued.  It  was  brought  up  in 
the  postcard  addenda,  only  again  to  be  submerged  by  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  award  of  prizes.  If  such  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  skilful  planning  as  are  obvious  in  the 
case  of  the  Thomas  plans  referred  to,  then  our  object  should 
be  to  see  that  this  skill  is  premiated  in  the  advancement  of 
loans.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  high  land 
values  than  maintaining  the  present  degree  of  congestion,  we 
should  be  assured  of  this  through  an  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter instead  of  merely  accepting  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN. 
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On  Flanders  Fields 

NOT  red  poppies  but  red  roofs  are  the  characteristic 
flowers  of  West  Flanders  today.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  see — and  sometimes  the  vistas  are  very 
deep — new  buildings  dot  the  landscape.  Sometimes 
they  are  whole  villages  lining  the  remade  roads,  sometimes 
isolated  farmsteads  or  small  groups  of  cottages  marking  a 
crossing  or  a  bridge  where  an  important  community  once 
lived  and  labored.  In  one  such  hamlet  a  kermess  was  in 
full  swing,  as  we  passed  through.  Tents  and  caravans  min- 
gled with  pleasant  new  homes  and  unpleasant  temporary 
shacks  of  wood  and  galvanized  iron.  From  half  a  dozen 
open  doors  and  a  few  merry-go-rounds  came  the  sound  of 
hurdy-gurdies  and  automatic  pianos.  As  before  the  war, 
every  other  house  had  its  bar;  only  the  names  of  the  newer 
estaminets  had  sometimes  a  less  poetic  flavor  than  those  of 
the  old.  A  dancing  floor  had  been  erected  on  tressels  among 
the  ruins  of  unrepaired  cottages.  One  could  not  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  gaiety  of  the  people  here,  in  their  stiff 
Sunday  clothes,  was  more  forced  than  that  of  the  scores, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who,  in  other  vil- 
lages, were  busily  engaged  in  the  building  of  their  homes, 
unmindful  of  personal  appearance  and  glad  in  the  progress 
of  their  work.  In  a  day's  trip  through  the  devastated  area 
we  must  have  encountered  many  thousands  of  these  builders; 
they  were  everywhere.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Belgium  has 
often  been  a  field  of  battle  and  the  memory  of  misery  and 
reconstruction  lingers  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  people 
are  so  active  and,  on  the  whole,  so  cheerful. 

The  landscape  itself,  between  these  centers  of  hope  and 
industry,  is  melancholy  enough.  Still  naked  tree  trunks  by 
the  thousands  make  a  sorry  pattern  against  the  sky.  Still 
rusty  barbed  wire  fills  the  ditches  and  rotted  tanks  stand 
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"Belgium  has  often  been  a  field  of  battle,  and  the  memory 
of  misery  and  reconstruction  lingers  .  .  ." 


ghastly  on  lone  fields.  Those  who  have  visited  these  dis- 
tricts a  year  ago  are  amazed  by  the  amount  of  recovery  that 
has  already  been  accomplished.  Yet  one  coming  upon  them 
for  the  first  time  receives  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
desolation.  There  is  Kernel  hill,  lowered  fully  ten  yards 
by  shell  fire  and  mostly  bare.  There  are  vast  shell  holes 
and  concrete  shelters  dotted  everywhere — the  latter  remain- 
ing permanent  memorials  of  the  war  even  where  the  land 
bas  been  levelled  because,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  for  the  demolition  of  each,  the  government  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  leave  them  where  they  are.  The  souvenir 
hunters  need  not  seek  long  for  booty.  Within  a  narrow 
space  we  picked  up  amid  miscellaneous  tin  cans  and  debris 
one  half  of  a  human  skull,  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse,  a  rusted 
rifle,  several  canteen  bottles,  bullets  and  hand-grenades  ex- 
ploded and  unexploded,  pieces  of  heavy  shells,  a  bayonet. 
The  impression  was  strong  in  this  as  yet  unrecovered  re- 
gion that  the  war  lords  had  played  their  game  unimagina- 
tively, using  tactics  a  century  old  with  modern  weapons  and 
causing  an  amount  of  destruction  quite  out  of  relation  to 
the  advantage  that  might  be  gained  from  such  continuous 
and  wholesale  bombardment. 

When  one  considers  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  shell 
holes,  of  collecting  and  removing  the  encumbrances  and  of 
levelling  the  torn  soil,  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  government 
has  already  regained  for  cultivation  four-fifths  of  the  total 
devastated  area  is  marvellous  indeed.  It  is  explained  not 
only  by  the  effciency  of  its  organization  and  its  engineers 
and  the  energy  with  which  the  work  is  pushed,  but  even  more 
by  the  willingness,  the  eagerness  with  which  all  concerned, 
to  the  humblest  laborers,  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
task.  The  same  mental  atmosphere  accounts  for  the  pro- 
gress of  building.  Of  course,  the  financial  arrangements 
made  and  the  use  of  private  initiative  by  a  system  under  which 
individuals  are  provided  not  only  with  capital,  but  also  with 
material  of  the  right  kind  and  quantity  to  do  their  own 
building,  have  much  to  do  with  this.  Temporary  houses, 
the  erection  of  which  costs  one  thousand  dollars  and  which 
make  use  of  local  brick  and  timber,  play  a  large  part  in  the 
construction  plans.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  that, 
counting  these  semi-permanent  homes  which  must  later  be 
replaced  and  the  repair  of  old  houses  which  were  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  32,876  out  of  47,415  demolished  build- 
ings had  been  built  or  made  habitable  by  June  30.  In  the 
hundred  "adopted"  communes,  that  is  those  that  had  suffered 
the  most,  where  a  total  population  of  318,466  before  the  war 
had  been  reduced  to  84,791,  there  dwelt  again  by  the  end  of 
December,  1920,  239,505  people;  and  during  the  summer 
many  of  them  were  able  to  move  from  primitive  shacks  into 
real  homes. 

One  curious  circumstance  is  the  immense  amount  of  build- 
ing activity  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  churches  and 
vicarages,  often  before  a  single  permanent  private  home  has 
been  erected.  One  might  have  thought  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  Church  itself  this  was  a  most  unwise  procedure;  but 
men  on  the  spot,  even  non-Catholics,  in  answer  to  such 
criticism  seemed  to  think  that  it  corresponds  to  public  senti- 
ment. In  Ypres,  the  vigor  with  which  the  rebuilding  of  the 
great  church  was  prosecuted  and  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed on  it  was  especially  noteworthy.  Like  an  Egyptian 
sphinx,  an  enormous,  massive  corner  of  this  edifice  stands 
out  against  the  sky;  but  already  the  debris  has  been  re- 
moved, and  all  around  new  walls,  built  largely  of  the  old 
stone,  gradually  rise. 

Another  curious  feature  is  the  regrettable  absence  of  com- 
munity features  in  many  of  the  larger  new  suburbs  and  vil- 
lages that  have  been  rebuilt — regrettable,  because  this  lack 
is  not  offset  by  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  saloons. 
Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  foreign  sympathizers  with  the 
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hard  hit  and  long  suffering  people  of  West  Flanders.  For, 
obviously,  the  government,  with  the  necessary  loss  it  has  to 
sustain  on  every  new  home,  whether  it  remains  for  the  time 
being  in  state  ownership  or  is  handed  over  to  private  citi- 
zens, cannot  afford  to  offer  more  than  the  minimum  of  house 
accommodation  necessary  to  decent  living.  But  housing  re- 
formers, the  world  over,  have  learned  to  recognize  that  the 
modern  housing  development,  if  it  is  of  any  considerable 
dimensions,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  if  in  addition  to 
the  individual  homes  there  are  not  provided  also  opportuni- 
ties of  recreation  and  a  healthy  social  life.  More  modest 
yet  is  another  Christmas  gift  which  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  American  friends  of  Belgium.  It  is  the  provision  ef  plants 
and  flower  seeds  with  which  to  beautify  the  surroundings  of 
the  new  homes.  Often,  after  years  of  crowding  together 
in  temporary  shelters,  these  families  have  lost  not  only  the 
opportunity  but  also  the  taste  for  gardening.  Indeed  many 
of  them  have  always  been  so  poor  that  all  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  production  for  use.  Unfortunately,  the 
typical  characteristics  of  a  permanently  underpaid  population 
have  reappeared  in  some  cases  in  their  new  and  more  whole- 
some surroundings.  Space  provided  for  gardens  is  given  over 


to  tin  cans  and  broken  crockery.  What  is  needed  here,  of 
course,  is  not  simply  the  gift  of  a  few  seeds  and  plants,  but 
kindly  guidance  in  home  management  such  as  only  a  trained 
and  sympathetic  woman,  working  intimately  with  the  social 
group  as  a  whole,  can  give. 

The  concrete  cross  of  the  English  churchyard  near  Pop- 
eringhe  had  fallen  and  lay  broken  on  the  ground.  The  great 
Canadian  cross  (which  we  saw  only  from  the  distance)  had 
sunk  because  the  ground  had  given  way  beneath  it,  and  was 
to  be  reset.  Even  if  made  of  granite  and  built  on  piles 
deep  in  the  earth,  these  monuments  to  the  commonalty  of 
war  may  perish.  But  without  any  monument  of  bronze  or 
stone  there  lives  in  the  heart,  and  will  live  in  the  legend  of 
the  Belgian  people,  the  memory  of  America's  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  national  existence.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  we  all  look  up  the  addresses  of  old  friends 
and  send  them  messages  of  remembrance  and  goodwill,  shall 
we  not  also  attempt — without  too  grandiose  a  gesture  of 
rich  uncleship — to  give  our  friends,  the  heavy  laden  peasants, 
workingmen,  housewives  and  children  of  Flanders,  a  reminder 
of  our  continuing  sympathy  and  interest?  B.  L. 


Productive  Unemployment  in  Germany 


By  Sanford  Griffith 


PRODUCTIVE  unemployment  would  seem  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  in  Germany  a  system  has 
been  devised  to  turn  unemployment  to  productive 
ends.  Meeting  unemployment  with  doles  is  a  com- 
mon enough  form  of  charity  everywhere.  Using  out-of-works 
for  shoveling  snow  or  clearing  away  rubbish,  under  the  gen- 
eral classification  of  "public  works,"  also  is  a  common  enough 
way  of  meeting  labor  congestion  in  American  and  English 
cities.  But  such  undertakings  are  usually  costly  and  casual 
and  have  no  permanent  influence  upon  unemployment. 

In  the  public  workshops  Louis  Blanc  and  the  French  revo- 
lutionaries of  '48  recognized  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  state  to  give  citizens  a  means  of  livelihood.  These 
workshops  were  to  be  a  lasting  institution.  But  Louis  Blanc 
failed  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  empty  treasury 
and  to  realize  that  idealism  alone  least  of  all  suffices  to  run 
a  state.  While  the  present  system  functioned,  unemployment 
was  made  too  attractive.  The  French  revolutionaries  failed 
to  see  the  possibility  of  state  and  private  enterprises  compet- 
ing without  the  collapse  of  one  or  the  other. 

Since  the  fall  of  kaiserism,  a  succession  of  half  socialistic, 
half  democratic  governments  have  come  into  power  in  Ger- 
many which  recognize  a  state  obligation  toward  men  out 
of  work.  In  1918  the  cabinets  were  also  confronted  with 
the  urgent  political  necessity  of  finding  work  to  keep  mil- 
lions of  hungry  demoralized  men  off  the  streets.  The  state 
therefore  began  giving  out  doles,  and  on  a  limited  scale  is 
still  doing  so.  But  practical  Germans  did  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  they  too  had  an  empty  treasury,  and  during  the 
past  three  years  have  been  casting  about  to  find  ways  to  uti- 
lize the  labor  of  the  million  odd  men  out  of  work  at  public 
charge  to  general  advantage. 

The  first  public  works,  such  as  the  digging  of  gardens  and 
road  making,  were  haphazard  enterprises  prompted  more  by 
knowledge  that  only  work  for  the  people  would  keep  any 
government  in  the  saddle  in  Germany.  But  little  by  little 
general-utility  works  of  much  greater  value  were  undertaken. 

The  Germans  properly  recognized  the  principle  that  un- 
employment must  first  of  all  be  catalogued  and  controlled. 
Labor  distribution  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  interstate 
concern  as  building  dams  along  a  river  stream  to  prevent 
overflows.  Germany  has  not  the  money  to  give  pensions 


to  all  unemployed.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  ur- 
gent public  and  private  improvements  postponed  during  the 
last  decade  in  which  mass  labor  could  well  be  used. 

Staunch  socialists  at  first  desired  to  limit  these  undertak- 
ings to  public  works  where  the  state  was  the  one  employer. 
But  Germany  has  not  become  a  socialist  state,  and  capitalism 
is  as  much  a  factor  in  Germany  as  ever.  Realistic  social 
workers,  therefore,  could  not  ignore  this  element,  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  unemployment,  which  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  existing  system.  They  therefore  extended  un- 
employment labor  from  government  enterprises  to  include 
private  works  of  recognized  general  utility.  Experience  thus 
far  shows  that  the  unemployed  used  in  these  enterprises  on 
the  whole  have  worked  better  than  in  the  public  ones.  The 
reasons  need  not  be  sought  further  than  in  the  fact  that  the 
German  state  is  at  present  less  efficiently  organized  than 
private  industry  where  political  influence  is  excluded. 

If  the  government  does  not  control  the  technical  methods 
used  in  the  work  at  which  the  unemployed  are  engaged,  it 
none  the  less  determines  conditions  and  the  length  of  service 
under  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Wages,  hours  and 
housing  are  settled  beforehand  in  agreements,  made  under 
government  supervision,  between  the  employers  and  the 
trade  unions. 

These  productive  enterprises  are  really  a  bridge  between 
capital  and  labor.  As  such  it  would  seem  that  orthodox  so- 
cialists would  combat  this  negation  of  class  consciousness. 
But  the  immediate  possibilities  of  giving  work  to  several 
hundred  thousand  unemployed  seems  to  them  of  more  im- 
mediate utility  than  problems  of  abstract  theory. 

Capitalist  circles  too  might  be  expected  to  object,  as  some 
of  them  at  first  did,  to  a  scheme  which  threatens  to  en- 
croach upon  private  initiative.  But  now  they  too  are  giving 
the  system  active  support  because  in  it  they  see  a  method 
which  supplements  rather  than  restricts  private  enterprise.  Pro- 
ductive use  of  unemployed  labor  is  restricted  to  fields  where 
private  initiative  failed  to  reach,  and  directed  to  works  of 
public  utility  where  they  even  more  than  people  in  general 
reap  the  benefits.  Unemployed  do  not  receive  wages  which 
would  attract  them  from  ordinary  industry;  nor  do  they  re- 
ceive permanent  employment.  When  they  have  the  chance 
of  steady  jobs,  they  are  dropped  from  the  ranks. 
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German  productive  labor  is  not  directed  toward  moving 
sandpiles  around  merely  to  keep  the  workers  busy.  The 
ranks  also  constitute  more  than  a  handful  of  casual  laborers 
at  work  on  short  jobs.  They  now  form  an  army  of  358,000 
employed  for  periods  ranging  from  four-and-a-half  to  six 
months.  This  number  represents  some  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  now  unemployed.  They  are  at  work  in  8,600 
enterprises.  "As  far  as  practicable  we  propose  eliminating 
the  doles  system  altogether  in  favor  of  the  productive  one," 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Schlotter  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Labor. 
The  decree  of  June  7  last  is  a  long  one  containing  the 
conditions  of  productive  labor.  The  state  first  passes  upon 
the  utility  of  the  enterprise.  A  general  rule  is  that  contracts 
receiving  public  support  must  as  such  "permit  further  re- 
construction of  Germany's  economic  life." 

The  money  advanced  by  the  state  goes  to  the  company 
doing  the  work,  and  not  directly  to  the  men,  whose  relations 
to  their  employer  are  similar  to  those  of  workers  in  any  en- 
tirely private  enterprise.  Where  a  loan  to  the  company 
suffices,  no  money  is  given  outright.  Where  the  state  must 
bear  part  of  the  expenses  the  amount  given  is  gaged  by  the 
number  of  workers  employed,  and  also  by  the  urgency  and 
costliness  of  the  undertaking.  Money  is  now  loaned  at  the 
rate  of  5^  per  cent.  In  general,  the  enterprise  should  be 
one  using  home  products  and  not  dependent  upon  foreign 
coal  and  raw  materials.  Undertakings  are  favored  which 
shift  labor  from  the  overpopulated  factory  towns  to  the 
country.  This  is  of  great  importance;  in  Berlin,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  40,000  unemployed,  or  some  38  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  those  out  of  work  in  all  Germany. 

The  federal  government  does  not  give  all  of  the  money 
necessary  for  productive  undertakings,  but  contributes  sums 
varying  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  Berlin,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception. Here,  because  of  the  large  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed, the  state  meets  five-sixths  of  the  costs  and  the  city 
the  other  sixth.  Completion  of  the  Berlin  subway  is  the 
largest  work. 

Elsewhere  much  the  same  division  of  productive  outlay 
is  made  between  federal  and  state  treasuries  as  for  unem- 
ployment doles  in  general.  The  federal  government  car- 
ries half,  the  state  two-sixths  and  the  commune  one-sixth. 
Sometimes  the  state,  and  the  county  or  city,  and  the  federal 
government  each  pays  a  third  of  the  costs.  Farm  laborers' 
houses  are  being  constructed  on  the  large  East  Prussian  es- 
tates on  this  basis. 

Harburg  on  the  Elbe  has  gone  even  further  in  spreading 
the  costs  of  productive  undertakings  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. Here  a  reservoir  and  dam  are  being  completed. 
Employers  give  a  mark  a  week  per  worker  in  their  employ, 
and  an  amount  equal  to  I  per  cent  of  the  total  amounts 
paid  in  wages  in  the  undertaking.  Craftsmen  working  for 
themselves  give  the  same  amount.  Workmen  give  y2  of  i 
per  cent  of  their  pay  up  to  300  marks,  and  I  per  cent  on 
amounts  above  this.  Clerks,  officials  and  others  give  il/2 
per  cent  of  their  incomes.  Of  the  total  amount,  manufactu- 
rers and  workers  each  give  a  fourth.  The  city  contributes 
about  a  fifth.  In  this  way  some  two  million  marks  were 
raised  in  seven  months  and  works  were  begun  which  other 
wise  could  not  have  been  undertaken. 

The  financial  relations  of  the  state  to  contractor  are  much 
like  those  of  cities  building  street-car  lines,  bridges  and  the 
like  at  home.  But  the  contractor  to  earn  his  money  must 
fulfill  the  conditions  made  by  the  state  concerning  the  labor 
he  employs.  Instead  of  advertising  in  the  papers  and  pick- 
ing his  men  up  along  the  street  wherever  he  happens  to  find 
them,  he  is  obliged  to  use  a  "certain  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed. These  are  sent  to  him  by  the  central  unemploy- 
ment bureau.  In  any  case  in  Germany  today  he  would  be 
likely  to  use  this  bureau,  because  of  its  convenience  and  the 
security  it  gives  him.  The  skilled  workers  in  his  employment 
represent  some  20  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  on  the  job. 


The  state  gives  productive  employment  money  preferably 
to  community  groups,  cooperatives,  and  to  community  and 
building  companies  working  for  the  common  good.  But 
private  contractors  also  receive  donations  of  this  sort. 

I  have  visited  a  variety  of  enterprises  where  this  type  of 
labor  was  principally  used.  Draining  and  cultivation  of 
the  moorlands,  a  work  of  a  community  nature  in  the  region 
of  Berlin,  last  year  reclaimed  14  per  cent  and  during  this 
year  2O  per  cent  of  the  stretches  of  Brandenburg  sands  and 
marshes.  There  is  a  swampy  region  near  Miinchberg  which 
about  four  thousand  unemployed  are  busy  draining.  A  special 
train  goes  out  each  day  from  Berlin  taking  some  six  hundred 
of  the  workers.  Here,  special  inducements  are  given  to  these 
casuals.  After  one  year  of  labor  they  can  themselves  ac- 
quire a  plot  of  land,  and  become  small  farmers. 

There  are  among  German  farmers  even  greater  prejudices 
against  city  labor  than  farmers  seem  to  have  the  world  over. 
This  is  because  workmen  from  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  other  big 
cities  are  supposed  to  be  bolsheviks.  Vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made,  however,  to  shift  a  part  of  the  congested  city 
crowds  out  to  the  farms,  where  the  productive  employment 
system  has  also  been  used.  Results  are  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Reports  from  the  Dresden  region  show  that 
of  the  women  who  went  out  to  the  country  for  summer  labor, 
only  10  per  cent  returned  to  town  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Several  thousand  unemployed  are  at  work  on  a  Berlin 
subway  system,  left  uncompleted  during  the  war.  The  trade 
unions  proposed  that  the  company  reduce  the  time  of  em- 
ployment by  half  and  employ  twice  as  many  men,  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  municipality  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  be  too  costly  and  the  shafts  would  be  too  over- 
crowded. The  unemployed  already  at  work  objected  also 
because  it  would  have  reduced  their  wages  by  half.  Tun- 
neling has  progressed  almost  as  rapidly  with  this  casual  labor 
as  could  have  been  expected  with  workers  engaged  in  any 
other  way.  Contractors  tell  me  that  many  of  the  casual 
laborers  show  great  aptitude  in  learning  specialized  jobs. 
To  meet  the  coal  shortage,  miners  have  been  recruited  from 
other  trades.  Several  hundred  thousand  new  houses  to  lodge 
them  were  needed,  but  employers,  uncertain  of  future  pro- 
fits, were  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  outlay.  _  Con- 
tractors saw  no  return  upon  such  an  investment.  Finally, 
productive  labor  methods  were  used  with  success. 

A  similar  shortage  of  houses  for  farm  hands  existed  and 
is  still  general  on  large  estates  in  Pommerania  and  East 
Prussia.  Here  Polish  immigrants  came  in  large  numbers 
before  the  war  and  were  paid  and  lodged  miserably.  Now 
public  opinion  demands  more  intensive  farming  and  the  state 
gives  preference  to  German  unemployed  over  foreign  labor. 
This  has  obliged  the  state  to  provide  tolerable  conditions  for 
casual  workers.  Large  landowners,  through  a  premium  of 
a  dollar  per  cubic  meter  and  with  the  help  of  productive  labor, 
have  been  induced  to  do  some  building  of  this  sort. 

Productive  labor  enterprises,  restricted  at  first  to  large 
areas,  now  extend  to  private  house  repairs.  The  state  has 
granted  to  owners  and  even  to  tenants  funds  with  which  to 
put  in  order  plastering,  plumbing  and  the  like  where  owners 
were  unable  to  meet  the  entire  costs  themselves.  In  Berlin 
the  demand  is  constantly  diminishing  for  such  productive 
workers  as  masons,  carpenters,  roof  repairers,  scaffold  build- 
ers, plumbers  and  furniture  repairers. 

These  are  repairs  which  the  owner  in  most  cases  is  no 
longer  able  to  make.  Rentals  have  been  kept  artificially  low. 
Today  they  are  only  45  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  war,  while  other  costs  of  living  have  increased  fifteen 
to  twenty  times  over.  Berlin  apartment  houses,  with  their 
pompous,  overloaded  stucco-facades,  crumbling  or  falling  off 
in  large  chunks,  were  an  unpleasant  after-war  sight,  and 
were  sometimes  dangerous.  Through  public  assistance,  ex- 
tensive repairs  have  been  made  this  past  year  so  that  Berlin 
now  has  something  of  its  former  tidy  appearance. 
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In  general  I  find  that  labor  under  the  productive  unemploy- 
ment system  works  about  as  well  as  does  that  engaged  on  the 
open  market.  The  fact  that  these  workers  are  somewhat  in- 
ferior is  usually  offset  by  their  desire  to  create  good  impres- 
sions at  the  central  employment  bureaus  in  the  hope  of  making 
good  and  landing  permanent  jobs.  Engaged  on  the  produc- 
tive basis,  they  work  on  the  same  level  as  other  labor,  and 
are  not  regarded  as  paupers  as  are  pittance  out-of-works 
elsewhere.  They  receive  the  minimum  wages  provided  in 
the  contracts  concluded  between  the  employers'  associations 


and  the  trade  unions  in  the  various  branches.  They  there- 
fore are  not  lowering  general  wage  standards.  Partial  piece 
system  control  is  often  permitted  here  by  the  unions,  which 
give  active  cooperation  in  the  productive  schemes  because 
they  have  a  common  interest  in  opening  permanent  jobs 
through  development  of  industries. 

The  entire  scheme  is  more  a  bridge  between  capital  and 
labor  than  a  method  strengthening  labor  as  aganist  capital. 
Directed  toward  general  improvements,  this  labor  benefits  all 
the  community. 


Nationalization  of  the  Land  in  Esthonia 


By  Sadie  L.  Start 


IN  November,   1918,  Esthonia,  formerly  a  province  of 
the   Russian   Empire,   declared   herself   an   independent 
state;  in   February,    1920,   her  independence  was   con- 
firmed by  Soviet  Russia;  and  in  January,  1921,  she  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  which  recognition,  however,  the  United  States  was  not  a 
party. 

But  Esthonia  did  not  wait  for  any  recognition  before  she 
took  upon  herself  the  task  of  land  reform  which  she  con- 
sidered the  alpha  and  omega  of  her  reconstruction  problems. 
Moreover,  she  was  satisfied  with  no  superficial  cure-all,  but 
was  determined  to  make  the  change  a  most  radical  one,  for 
the  state  of  serfdom  which  had  prevailed  for  hundreds  of 
years  did  not  gee  with  independence  and  twentieth-century 
liberty. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  a  band  of  Germans,  presumably 
missionaries,  had  taken  possession  of  the  land  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  their  hold  on  the  large  estates,  regardless 
of  the  political  vicissitudes  through  which  the  country  passed. 
Even  during  the  years  of  Russian  dominion,  the  German 
nobility,  known  as  Baltic  barons,  had  managed  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  most  fertile  land,  which  they  had  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  poorest  of  the  land  was  held 
by  the  Esthonians. 

In  July,  1919,  Esthonia's  land  reform  bill  was  first  in- 
troduced. In  laying  the  bill  before  the  assembly  the  prime 
minister  said : 

The  first  task  that  we  have  before  us  is  to  destroy  this  old 
order  of  affairs,  to  abolish  all  entails  and  such  like  privileges  of 
the  land-owning  class;  then  and  only  then  may  we  rest  assured 
that  the  feudalistic  system,  now  predominant,  will  be  definitely 
done  away  with,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
brighter  times.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  bill.  .  .  . 
In  Esthonia  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  has  been  felt  not 
for  decades  but  for  centuries.  The  man  in  Esthonia  who  wanted 
land  and  was  not  prepared  to  work  under  the  stick  of  the  super- 
intendent could  never  obtain  it.  He  who  makes  a  statement  to 
the  contrary  is  either  ignorant  of  history  or  lies  intentionally. 
We  know  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  Esthonian  race  have  emi- 
grated, obtaining  land  abroad  under  difficult  conditions  in  order 
to  be  able  to  cultivate  soil  they  could  call  their  own.  These 
poor  emigrants  have  rented  land  in  Russia  and  improved  it  im- 
mensely by  their  industry,  and  are  now  probably  suffering  under 
Bolshevist  rule.  .  .  .  The  peasant  was  graciously  permitted  to 
open  up  new  wood  land  to  cultivation,  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  the  rent  asked  of  him  was  so  high  that  he  preferred  to  emi- 
grate rather  than  submit  to  such  extortion.  The  land-hunger  has 
always  been  with  us  even  to  the  present  moment.  .  .  . 

In  the  future,  every  man  who  wants  land  and  is  prepared  to 
cultivate  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  land.  This  must  be  our 
aim,  and  the  first  step  in  attaining  this  must  be  the  disappear- 
ance of  feudalism.  .  .  .  For  political  reasons  also  we  are  obliged 
to  liquidate  these  great  estates.  No  other  course  is  open  to  us. 
There  are  approximately  eight  hundred  of  these  latter  and  their 
proprietors  number  some  five  or  six  thousand.  We  cannot  per- 
mit that  five  or  six  thousand  individuals  rule  the  whole  country 
and  its  population.  We  must  take  the  power  out  of  their  hands 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Then  and  only  then 
can  a  people  look  with  hope  into  the  future,  with  the  feeling 
that  they  hive  their  fate  in  their  own  hands. 


The  bill  was  passed  in  October,  1919,  and  became  immed- 
iately operative,  making  all  landed  estates  national  property, 
whether  farmed  by  owners,  tenants  or  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement, but  holding  the  former  owners  responsible  for 
proper  management  until  such  time  as  a  transfer  in  occu- 
pation, if  any,  could  be  effected.  All  improvements  are  in- 
cluded in  this  expropriation.  From  the  date  of  operation, 
the  sale,  exchange,  and  mortgaging  of  land  are  permitted 
only  by  special  license.  The  state  has  assumed  outstanding 
encumbrances,  except  lease  and  exploitation  contracts,  which 
are  declared  invalid;  but  while  state  and  local  government 
liens  are  recognized,  outstanding  obligations  in  favor  of  "class 
institutions" — in  which  the  church  is  included — and  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are  expressly  cancelled.  All  prohibitions  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  division  rights  of  re-purchase  and 
entail,  and  all  statutes  or  contracts  in  any  way  impeding 
partition  of  land  are  cancelled  without  compensation. 

All  privately  owned  land,  together  with  the  improvements 
thereon,  is  to  be  compensated  for,  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
shown  in  the  last  appraisement  carried  out  by  the  self-gov- 
erning body  of  the  landed  nobility,  and  in  the  case  of  live 
stock  on  the  basis  of  market  prices  in  1914;  implements  and 
machinery  are  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  their  value  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  with  deductions  for  wear  and  tear.  The  assess- 
ment is  conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  the  district  council  and 
the  municipal  council,  with  power  to  summon  experts,  and 
with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  be  present  at  the 
time  of  the  valuation.  A  special  court  of  appeal  is  provided 
for. 

The  section  of  the  law  setting  the  standards  of  compen- 
sation is  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  misfortune  handed 
to  the  former  land  owners.  Even  the  most  liberal  of  them 
who  see  some  justification  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
estates  are  loud  in  criticism  of  the  amount  of  compensation 
allowed.  In  addition  to  using  the  much  lower  former  cost 
as  the  basis  of  valuation,  the  computation  is  made  in  terms  of 
Russian  rubles,  which  was  the  currency  in  1914,  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  into  Esthonian  marks  set  at  twenty  marks 
to  the  Russian  gold  ruble.  In  1914,  the  ruble  was  worth 
about  forty-eight  cents;  today  twenty  Esthonian  marks  are 
worth  about  eight  cents — a  depreciation  to  about  one-sixth 
of  the  former  value.  The  result  of  this  computation  is  a  very 
nominal  compensation,  but  even  this  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

All  land  belonging  to  societies,  religious  sects,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  entailed  estates  and  estates  expropriated  dur- 
ing a  former  historical  episode  but  subsequently  regranted  to 
their  former  owners  are  expropriated  without  any  compen- 
sation. 

Allotment  of  the  land  is  in  four  classes: 

1.  On  permanent  lease  for  agricultural  purposes. 

2.  On  long  lease  to  educational,  communal,  cooperative,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  institutions  and  to  workmen's  associations 
for  cooperative  agriculture. 
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3.  On  short  lease  to  private  individuals. 

4.  Reserved  for  direct  uses  by  the  state. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  against  short  leases  in  America 
and  Western  Europe  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  permament 
tenure  is  assured  to  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  solely  by 
agriculture;  i.  e.,  hold  land  in  plots  capable  of  being  worked 
by  one  family  and  two  horses,  the  actual  acreage  varying  with 
soil,  situation  and  other  local  circumstances.  In  the  leasing 
of  land,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  self-governing  local  bodies., 
preference  is  given  to  citizens  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  bravery  during  the  war  of  liberation,  to  soldiers 
wdunded  in  the  field,  to  families  of  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
and  lastly,  in  the  order  of  their  length  of  service  to  other 
soldiers  who  have  participated  in  the  war.  Former  tenant 
farmers,  however,  are  given  preference  over  all  these  groups, 
the  government  retaining  only  the  right  of  rectifying  boun- 
daries. All  forest  land  and  all  mines  are  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  state  for  direct  exploitation. 

The  same  comprehensive  act  also  provides  for  state  credits 
to  assist  farmers  of  small  means  to  build,  buy  stock  and  im- 
prove the  land.  Necessary  large-scale  improvements  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  state  itself  or  by  the  local  government  and 
assessed  on  the  farmers.  The  improvements  can  be  bought 
by  the  farmer  if  he  wishes  to  make  them  his  private  property. 
All  agricultural  operations  are  subjected  to  control  by  special 
governmental  institutions.  The  unearned  increment  in  land 
values  is  secured  for  the  republic  by  means  of  differential 
rents. 

An  interesting  parliamentary  debate,  reflecting  the  thor- 
oughly democratic  attitude  of  the  Esthonian  people  to  the 
land  question,  took  place  in  October,  1920,  when  the  gov- 
ernment insisted  on  making  good  a  promise  made  to  forty- 
four  high  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  to  give  each  a  parcel 
of  land  ranging  in  extent  from  one  to  three  hundred  de- 
syatins,  although  the  average  plot  allotted  by  the  reform  bill 
to  individual  farmers  is  about  forty  desyatins.  The  consti- 
tutional assembly  refused  to  ratify  this  proposal  as  being 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  cabinet  resigned. 

Of  course,  so  far-reaching  a  change  could  not  be  brought 
about  immediately,  and  many  temporary  regulations  had  to 
be  issued  pending  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions  of  this 
agrarian  reform  law.  Farms  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
former  tenants,  but  on  the  basis  of  new  agreements  entered 
into  on  May  i  of  last 
year.  The  church 
estates  have  in 
greater  part  been 
leased,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  church 
parishes.  Only  the 
forests  formerly  be- 
longing to  large  pri- 
vate estates  have  al- 
ready come  under  the 
administration  of  the 
central  government. 

Of  the  large  estates 
247  have  already 
been  parcelled,  and 
the  land  has  been 
leased  to  small 
holders.  Part  of 
the  land  has  been 
held  unparcelled  and 
men  employed  by  the 
state  at  a  wage  to 
cultivate  it :  time  and 
the  means  of  parcell- 
ing the  land  not 
being  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands. 
Altogether,  up  to  the 


THE  CALL   OF  THE   SOIL 

In  fiaming  words,  on  one  side  o-f  the  poster  here  reproduced,  the  Esthonian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  calls  upon  the  people  to  leave  "not  a  spot  un- 
cultivated," not  to  rest  content  merely  with  possession  of  land  wrested  from 
the  owners  of  large  estates,  but  to  use  two-horse  plows,  to  sow  by  machine, 
to  help  out  each  other,  to  take  no  larger  holdings  than  they  can  fully 
utilize,  and  to  help  the  slate  by  working  diligently  for  their  own  prosperity 


spring  of  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  eighteen  hundred  large, 
independent  landholdings,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  had 
been  liquidated.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  about  twenty 
thousand  new  farms  have  been  established. 

A  number  of  estate  lands  were  leased  to  agricultural  cor- 
porations by  special  agreements,  according  to  which  the  cor- 
poration is  responsible  for  the  management  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  while  every  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  is  an  independent  holder  of  a  part 
of  the  land.  A  number  of  estates  have  been  leased  to  their 
former  owners,  the  rent  collected  from  them  being  the  same 
in  proportion  as  that  collected  from  tenants  of  separate  small- 
er farms.  But  in  the  agreements  entered  into  with  such 
former  owners,  the  rights  of  the  quit-rent  tenants  who  live 
on  the  land  have  been  safeguarded.  These  undistributed 
estates  are  retained  for  future  distribution  among  soldiers 
and  other  landless  individuals  claiming  land. 

To  laborers  on  former  large  estates  who  did  not  succeed 
in  becoming  independent  farmers,  parcelled  land  was  tem- 
porarily given  for  use  in  common  with  other  landless  indi- 
viduals. These  persons  are  to  obtain  land  suited  to  their 
special  needs  in  the  near  future.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  wood- 
cutters, a  great  number  of  them  are  now  working  in  the 
forests,  while  some  continue  to  work  on  the  estates  and  larger 
farms  as  hired  workmen. 

In  two  or  three  cases  experiments  were  made  in  community 
farming.  But  after  even  less  than  two  months,  those  who 
had  entered  into  such  arrangements  became  dissatisfied,  and 
no  further  experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  attempted. 
Liberal  members  in  the  state  assembly  are  already  advocating 
the  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  state  by  the  farmers,  and 
it  is  widely  believed  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  own  their  separate  holdings  will  in  time  become  stronger 
and  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  But  even  then,  the  people  will 
be  permitted  to  buy  only  small  parcels  of  land,  as  provided 
by  law,  as  it  is  the  fundamental  desire  of  the  republic  that 
Esthonia  be  developed  as  a  country  of  small  farms. 

The  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law  have  arisen  from  the  lack  of  specialists 
and  of  equipment.  The  distribution  of  the  land  was  carried 
out  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  communal  councils,  these 
decisions  being  confirmed  by  the  district  institutions  for  agra- 
rian reform.  In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 

1  a  w,  it  has  become 
evident  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a 
peasants'  bank  both 
to  aid  the  landholders 
and  for  the  general 
development  of  the 
country.  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  such  a 
bank  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  state 
assembly,  but  the 
bank  has  not  yet  been 
put  into  operation. 

From  progress  so 
far  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law 
it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  take  another 
ten  years  before  all 
the  land  is  taken 
over,  parcelled  and 
distributed  and  ad- 
justments made,  pro- 
vided there  are  no 
political  upheavals 
and  no  -further 


wars. 
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THE  DEATH  WARD  IN  PETROGRAD 

\We  had  meant  to  avoid,  if  we  could,  looking  at  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  this  issue  of  the 
SURVEY  that  reaches  our  readers  during  the  holidays.  But  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  consider- 
ing cheerful  pictorial  features,  Sanford  Griffith,  our  former  Berlin  correspondent,  brought  us  this 
picture  he  had  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Petrograd.  Our  America  must  learn  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  To  help  in  that  self 'education  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  coming  year — to  sound  depths 
of  human  need  no  less  than  to  scan  the  crests  of  constructive  social  effort — shall  be  the  SURVEY'S 
Christmas  present  to  its  readers. — THE  EDITORS.] 

THE  hospital  ward'  of  a  grim,  gray  barracks.  In  it  a  few  iron  beds,  and 
in  one  corner  a  wood  stove,  with  one  miserable  stick  of  wood  trying  to 
burn.  On  the  beds,  between  them,  and  on  the  floor  about  the  stove 
lay  men,  women  and  children,  broken  wrecks,  bundles  of  rags — refugees  from 
the  famine  area  of  Samara.  They  had  come  thousands  of  miles,  on  foot  and 
in  freight  cars,  seeing  in  the  distance  Petrograd,  a  great  city,  a  port,  a  door 
to  the  world — and  food. 

But  now  here,  they  found  nothing,  only  more  hungry  people  like  them- 
selves. Weakened  by  hunger  and  cold  and  disease,  they  struggled  no  longer 
and  dropped  into  corners  of  this  bleak  room  to  die.  Here  they  lay  in  their 
rags,  unwashed,  unfed.  Some  had  been  here  nearly  a  week,  told  that  they 
would  be  taken  to  a  hospital — somewhere.  But  where?  Petrograd  hospitals 
are  full  of  similar  tragedies.  They  called  this,  euphemistically,  the  hospital 
ward ;  in  reality  it  was  the  death  ward. 

Only  one  woman,  rolling  in  agony  on  a  distant  bed,  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling to  live.  But  for  her  groans  the  room  was  heavy  in  silence.  In  the 
corner  behind  the  door  sat  a  young  mother  with  golden  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes.  At  her  breast  was  what  seemed  to  be  a  lifeless  child.  Both  were  chalk 
white.  There  was  no  longer  even  an  appeal  for  water  in  the  woman's  eyes. 
Before  the  wood  fire  lay  four  little  youngsters  curled  up  on  one  another  like 
kittens  seeking  warmth  from  each  other's  bodies  that  the  stove  did  not  give. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  beds,  coughing  ominously,  sat  a  solidly  built  man 
of  as  fine  farmer  stock  as  there  is  in  the  world,  who — in  mockery — might 
have  been  called  "in  the  prime  of  life." 

As  we  entered  this  room  we  felt  like  impostors,  heartless  outsiders  who 
had  broken  into  a  sanctuary  where  we  could  not  understand  and  were  not 
wanted.  But  there  was  no  resentment  in  the  eyes  of  these  dying  people. 
They  eyed  us  with  wonderment  as  though  asking  themselves  why  we,  for- 
eigners from  a  world  where  people  have  food,  and  clothes  on  their  backs, 
should  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  come  to  them  now  after  failing  to  take  the 
trouble  in  time  to  help  them  to  live. 

"They  tell  us  we  shall  not  be  here  long,"  one  young  girl  said  wistfully  as 
we  left.  On  the  way  out  we  passed  through  the  cellar — a  cold,  crude  morgue 
where  bodies  from  the  death  ward  are  brought  each  day.  I  realized  then 
what  the  child  upstairs  had  meant.  S.  G. 


AUSTRIA  AND   CHRISTMAS 


Not  bread  alone  will  save  the  children  of 
Vienna.  One  of  the  objects  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  English  "Save  the  Children" 
fund  is  the  keeping  alive  of  that  joy  in 
artistic  creation  which  has  always  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  children  as  well  as 
the  grown  up  people  of  Austria.  Inci- 
dentally, sale  of  the  artistic  output  of  such 
institutions  as  the  art  school  of  Professor 
Cizek,  illustrated  on  this  page  by  draw- 
ings of  children  under  fourteen  years  old, 
is  materially  contributing  to  their  support. 


THE    CAROL    OF    THE 
FAMISHED  CHILDREN 


HP  HEIR  happy  little  ghosts  I  see 
•*•   Dancing  around  a  Christmas  tree — 
Dancing  with  merry  pairs  of  feet 
Around  the  tree  so  green  and  sweet. 


And  thinly,  through  infinity 

I    hear   their  children's   litany 

"Oh,  friendly,  faithful  Christmas  tree 

That  came  from  Earth  with  us  to  be 

Lighted  so  bright  with  every  star — 

Dear  tree  of  peace,  how  kind  you  are." 


They  sing  with  golden  treble  voice, 
And  hearkening  children  here  rejoice 
And  often  dream  of  that  countrie 
Where  peace  is,  and  a  Christmas  tree. 

MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 

Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

From   La  Pensie  et  L'Ame  Beiges,  Mtisie  du   Lmre 


Christmas  Carols 

Sing  Noel 

Sing  Noel 

And   merry  be   alway 

Join  in  the  song 

The  sound  prolong 

All  on  a  Christmas  Day. 

WHAT  kind  of  experience  is  most  clossly  associated  in 
your  mind  with  Christmas  carolling  ?  To  me  it  means 
the  sweet  lift  of  the  boys'  voices  at  the  school  where  I 
taught  the  first  few  years  after  graduation  from  college.  Here 
the  two  daily  services  in  the  chapel  chimed  in  with  the  round 
of  classes,  meals,  and  athletics,  with  study  periods  in  the  eve- 
ning. There  were,  of  course,  the  midnight  prowlings  of 
"The  Gophers,"  as  a  marauding  society  of  the  older  boys 
was  fearfully  dubbed  in  the  lower  corridor.  But  at  Christ- 
mas time  there  was  a  suppressed  excitement  in  the  air.  Weeks 
before  there  was  rehearsing  of  the 
old  carols  and  songs.  Chapel  was 
a  place  where,  morning  and  night, 
we  all  hurried  with  alacrity.  Here 
the  younger  boys  formed  in  the 
lower  tiers,  the  older  ones  by  grades 
behind  them,  and  then  the  masters 
and  their  wives.  With  flushed, 
eager  faces  the  boys  \vaited  for  the 
service  to  be  read.  Then  a  clear, 
vibrant  boy's  tenor  took  up  the  bur- 
den while  the  rest  came  in  on  the 
refrain — 

Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  born 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. — 

or  some  of  the  joyous,  almost  rol- 
licking songs  which  even  the  church 
sings  at  Christmas  time.  And,  dur- 
ing the  long  study  period,  when 
silence  was  supposed  to  reign  along 
the  corridor,  if  "Noel,  Noel"  rang 
from  some  boy's  room,  the  master  in 
charge  usually  did  not  choose  to  hear. 
So  Christmas  carols  mean  for  me 
boys'  voices,  the  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  chapel,  the  late  after- 
noon sun  breaking  through  long 


stained-class  windows  and 
making  a  mellowed,  ruddy 
light  across  the  faces  of  the 
boys. 

But  how  many  of  those 
who    watch    with    pleasure 
a   little   group   of   children 
going  from  house  to  house 
on      Christmas      morning, 
singing    ancient    carols    in 
the    clear    winter    air,    re- 
member  that   it    represents 
a  serious  and  by  no  means 
cheerful    social     institution 
common  to  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  an  institution  that 
links     the     latest     reports 
from    Russia    to    medieval 
and    possibly    even    earlier 
beginnings?     The  Flemish 
children,    above,    and    the 
German  orphan  boys,  below,  are  heirs  to  a  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  getting  an  education  involved  penury 
for  the  children  themselves  and  self-denial  for  the  community. 
For,  not  only  did  the  young  scholars  have  to  beg  their  sus- 
tenance, but  the  grant  of  it  often  meant  that  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  had  to  curb  their  own  appetites.     Even  in  these  days 
of  free  schools  and  scholarships,  and  in  this  richest  of  coun- 
tries, one  may  hear  occasionally  of  boys  from  poor  homes  mak- 
ing their  weekly  round  of  meals  with  their  neighbors,  doing 
chores  in  payment   for  the  gift  of  food;  but  generally  this 
hospitality  is  the  contribution  of  the  poor  to  the  end  of  higher 
education,  a  real  sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  the  spirit. 

Another  social  use  of  carol  singing,  however,  is  growing  up 
in  these  days  of  free  education  and  relative  prosperity.  Many 
cities  are  organizing  itinerant  bands  of  singers  like  the  famous 
waits  of  Merrie  England  with  their  red  cambric  caps  and 
capes,  not  only  to  serenade  in  the  street,  but  to  visit  hospitals 

From  an   old   German  Calendtr 
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and  shut-ins.     Sometimes,  too,  these  groups  raised  money  for 
the  needy  with  their  songs. 

Ten  years  ago  the  old  custom  of  the  waits  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  this  country.  Last  year,  however,  carol  singing  in 
the  streets  took  place  in  at  least  three  hundred  and  thirty 
cities  in  the  United  States.  C.  M.  Tremaine,  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  in  New 
York,  estimates  that  this  year  at  least  five  hundred  cities  will 
adopt  this  old  custom.  About  twenty-five  members  usually 
make  up  the  bands.  Such  Christmas  singing  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  city-wide  scale  in  Detroit,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  SURVEY.  There,  the  local  children's  aid  so- 
ciety last  year  benefited  by  the  amounts  contributed  during 
the  singing  of  thousands  of  volunteers. 

A  Symposium  on  Child  Welfare 

THE  bi-monthly  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  November, 
of  which  James  H.  S.  Bossard,  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  editor,  is  de- 
voted to  child  welfare.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  welfare  involving  all  children — life, 
health,  nutrition,  dental-hygiene  and  mental  hygiene;  the 
second  part  with  the  more  time-worn  problems  of  socially 
handicapped  children ;  while  the  third  section  comprises  two 
articles  devoted  to  the  legal  and  administrative  aspects  of  the 
child  welfare  movement. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  former  chief  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  contributes  an  introductory  article  on  Standards  of 
Child  Welfare  in  the  first  part  of  which  are  summed  up 
the  important  results  of  Children's  Year:  the  addition  of 
child  hygiene  divisions  to  state  departments  of  health  in  a 
number  of  states,  the  development  of  child  health  centers 
throughout  the  country  and  a  growing  demand  for  trained 
public  health  nurses  for  rural  as  well  as  urban  districts.  The 
recreation  program,  in  which  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  and  the  club  and  demonstration  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assisted  during  Children's 
Year,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  wholesome  sports  generally 
and  also  for  well-equipped  playgrounds  in  rural  centers.  Out 
of  a  series  of  conferences  held  in  1919  came  the  minimum 
child  welfare  standards  given  under  the  headings:  "public 
protection  of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children;  children 
entering  employment;  children  in  need  of  special  care." 

Miss  Lathrop  also  discusses  the  standards  for  children  en- 
tering employment,  and  for  those  in  need  of  special  care. 
She  states,  however,  that  "it  must  be  recognized  that  in  our 
day  no  complete  child  welfare  standards  will  be  written ;  they 
must  be  subjected  to  review  and  alteration  according  to  the- 
discoveries  of  physical  and  social  science."  She  points  out 
that  the  comparatively  recent  interest  in  the  study  of  child 
welfare  legislation  in  the  states  offers  convincing  proof  of 
the  growth  of  the  method  of  scientific  research  in  this  field. 
Special  commissions  in  twenty-four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  reviewed  or  are  now  reviewing  their  child 
welfare  laws.  Miss  Lathrop  believes  that  another  slow  but 
revolutionary  step  is  the  "tendency  to  discuss  special  problems 
through  nationally  representative  scientific  committees  and  to 
publish  results  or  conclusions  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  needed  legislation,  or  for  voluntary  activity,  or  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  solution  of  a  baffling  problem." 

In  an  article  on  the  Fundamental  Factors  in  Infant  Mor- 
tality, Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  general  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association,  points  out  that  infant  mor- 
tality is  the  most  sensitive  index  we  have  today  of  social  and 
sanitary  progress,  and  that  its  marked  reduction  during  the 
past  decade  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  new  public  health 
movement.  The  decrease  of  deaths  from  gastro-intestinal 
diseases,  insistence  on  breast  feeding,  better  milk  and  the  more 


intelligent  modification  of  milk  under  the  direction  of  phy 
sicians,  supervision  and  instruction  of  nurses  in  the  home,  in- 
fant? welfare  centers  and  general  campaigns  of  education  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for  this  reduction,  which  has  largely 
been  effected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  of  life. 

A  tongue-twisting  title,  The  Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of 
Normal  Adolescence,  does  not  give  the  proper  initial  flavor 
to  an  interesting  article  by  Jessie  Taft,  director  of  the  child 
study  department  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  she  concludes  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  parents  and  others  to  recognize  the  hungers  and 
longings  of  youth  and  adolescence: 

Can  we  pravide  parents  and  teachers  so  well  adjusted  and 
understanding  that  they  can  take  the  adolescent  at  the  critical 
moment  and  through  their  own  courageous  and  positive  attitudes 
show  him  the  way,  for  not  only  does  he  need  to  face  sex  and 
learn  to  look  forward  to  love  and  marriage,  he  needs  even 
more  to  accept  himself,  honestly  and  frankly,  to  recognize  in- 
feriorities and  abilities  and  learn  the  lesson  of  compensation. 

"A  teacher  one  day  was  trying  to  make  an  Italian  child 
understand  the  word  'up.'  .  .  .  She  said,  'where  do  you 
sleep?'  The  child  kept  saying  'down,'  and  the  teacher  thought 
him  stubborn,  until  she  discovered  that  his  family  slept  in 
the  basement."  This  is  one  of  the  stories  with  which  Anna 
B.  Pratt,  director  of  the  White-Williams  Foundation  of 
Philadelphia,  illustrates  the  different  approach  of  the  typical 
teacher  and  the  social  worker  to  the  problems  of  child  life. 
She  traces  the  shifting  which  has  taken  place  in  child  educa- 
tion from  the  time  when  parents  were  obliged  to  report 
whether  they  were  training  their  children  "in  learning  and 
labor  and  other  employments  profitable  to  the  common- 
wealth," to  the  modern  school  with  its  many  specialists. 
She  makes  a  plea  for  an  understanding  of  social  case 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  At  present,  she  states,  it 
seems  to  be  the  attendance  officer  rather  than  the  teacher  who 
first  recognizes  the  need  for  the  social  worker  as  a  part  of 
the  school  staff. 

The  first  glimmerings  of  the  mothers'  pension  movement, 
the  spread  of  the  legislation  and  the  application  of  the  law 
are  described  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  A  storm  of  protest  from  the  advocates  of  private 
relief  blew  across  the  legislative  desks  at  the  inception  of 
this  movement.  By  this  year,  however,  forty-one  states  and 
Alaska  had  embodied  the  idea  in  legislation. 

Two  articles  deal  with  the  problem  of  illegitimacy,  one  by 
Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  on  the  So- 
cial Responsibility  for  the  Protection  of  Children  Handi- 
capped by  Illegitimate  Birth,  and  the  other  by  J.  Prentice 
Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Seybert  Foundation  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  What  Can  be  Accompanied  through  Good  Social 
Work  in  the  Field  of  Illegitimacy?  From  studies  made  by 
the  bureau,  Miss  Lenroot  estimates  that  32,000  white  chil- 
dren are  born  out  of  wedlock  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
Who  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  children?  she 
asks.  With  what  heritage  are  the  children  endowed  ?  What 
are  the  possibilities  of  care  by  the  fathers  and  mothers?  To 
what  extent  is  the  protective  aid  of  the  community  a  neces- 
sity? Many  of  the  mothers  and  fathers,  she  says,  in  answer- 
ing these  questions,  are  only  children  themselves.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  mother  was  gainfully  employed  prior  to 
the  child's  birth,  chiefly  in  domestic  service  or  as  a  semi- 
skilled factory  worker.  About  one-half  of  the  fathers  are 
in  the  ranks  of  semi-skilled  workers,  laborers,  or  servants. 
A  large  percentage  are  also  skilled  workers  or  clerks.  Mr. 
Murphy  presents,  at  first,  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the 
problem:  the  "desire  of  human  beings  for  sexual  experience; 
the  involved  and  ramifying  nature  of  the  sex  instincts;  the 
element  of  uncertainty  that  is  so  large  a  part  of  these 
instincts;  the  fact  that  nature  is  far  more  powerful  as 
it  works  upon  any  given  number  of  men  and  women  than 
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are  these  same  men  and  women  in  any  individual,  deliberate 
and  thoughtful  control  they  may  be  able  to  exercise  over 
their  own  actions."  He  takes  up  questions  of  higher  stand- 
ards in  case  work  for  unmarried  mothers,  adoptions,  vital 
statistics,  the  elimination  of  the  profiteering  agency,  health 
safeguards,  the  control  of  feebleminded  girls,  social  work  in 
the  schools,  the  possibilities  in  industry,  possible  gains  through 
sex  education,  and  improved  legal  procedure.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  out  against  nefarious  practices.  He  says 
for  instance:  "We  can  eliminate  the  mercenary  child-placing 
societies  whose  work  is  largely  that  of  'baby  snatchers.'  " 
"Some  of  the  worst  and  most  persistent  offenders  in  the  heart- 
less job  of  playing  on  the  fears  of  unmarried  parents  and  bar- 
tering in  their  babies  are  institutions  and  maternity  homes 
under  church  control." 

A  historical  vista  of  the  development  of  social  work  for 
child  protection  is  pictured  by  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  The  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  was  incorporated  in  1875.  Sub- 
sequent societies  were  largely  influenced  by  this  organization ; 
even  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  which  for  so  many  years  did  outstanding  work 
under  Mr.  Carstens'  direction,  came  under  its  influence.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Carstens  has  not  given  a  more  criti- 
cal analysis  than  he  has  of  the  work  of  certain  of  these  so- 
cieties. Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  gives  flesh  and  bones  to  the  facts 
concerning  the  rural  child,  collected  by  that  committee  in 
various  states.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  five  thousand 
children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  were  working 
regularly  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  even  during  school 
hours,  in  Colorado.  One  man  said:  "My  boy  is  worth  $1,000 
for  work  in  the  beet  season,  but  he  is  nothing  but  an  expense 
when  he  is  in  school."  In  summarizing  child  labor  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Lovejoy  quotes  Helen  V.  Bary  of  the  Children's 
Bureau: 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  problem  of  child  labor  today 
is  that  of  agricultural  work.  The  evil  of  the  situation  is  not 
only  positive,  but  negative — not  only  the  conditions  it  creates  but 
the  conditions  it  denies.  Rural  child  labor  in  vast  areas  of  the 
United  States  today  carries  with  it  a  virtual  denial  of  education. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  details  of  a  state  program 
for  child  welfare  by  William  Hodson,  director  of  the  chil- 
dren's bureau  of  the  state  Board  of  Control  of  Minnesota. 
Minnesota's  child  welfare  code,  which  was  adopted  several 
years  ago,  met  with  great  success  in  protecting  and  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  of  children.  It  includes  other  significant  articles 
within  its  special  field. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

A  recent  inquiry  by  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Effi- 
ciency indicates  that  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced  in  Canton  and  Youngstown  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  in  those  cities  and  the  large 
numbers  of  foreign  families  that  have  settled  there.  There 
has  been  excellent  teamwork  in  these  two  cities  between  the 
public  departments  and  private  agencies  engaged  in  juvenile 
work,  and  effective  cooperation  of  both  with  homes,  schools, 
churches  and  industries. 

Edgar  Myers,  a  "Y"  secretary,  has  been  developing  work 
in  Canton  for  fourteen  years.  Last  year  only  forty-two  cases 
reached  the  juvenile  court  in  that  city.  A  decade  and  a  half 
ago  the  court  was  crowded  with  boys  and  girls,  65  per  cent 
of  whom  were  from  Italian  families. 

In  Youngstown,  a  similar  comprehensive  program  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  public 
departments  and  the  private  agencies.  Commercial  inter- 
ests cooperate  in  helping  to  remove  causes  of  delinquency. 
Notices  are  circulated  among  poolroom  proprietors  and  tobacco 


HEREDITY 

A  UNIVERSITY  professor  entered  the  office  of  a  public 
child-placing  society  and  asked  for  the  superintendent. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Fourteen 
years  ago  he  and  his  wife  had  adopted  a  six-months  old  boy 
to  take  the  place  of  the  child  they  had  never  had.  They  asked 
no  questions  and  wished  for  no  information  about  his  pa- 
rentage— they  believed  in  environment.  They  took  the  baby 
home  to  a  western  college  town.  He  grew  up  as  their  son, 
played  and  went  to  school  with  the  other  professors'  chil- 
dren. He  was  comfortably  though  not  luxuriously  provided 
for.  The  atmosphere  was  refined  and  intellectual. 

From  his  earliest  years  the  child  evinced  a  preference  for 
unrefined  companions.  He  had  no  interest  in  school  and  was 
failing  in  his  studies.  He  developed  untruthfulness  and 
habits  of  stealing.  The  professor  had  come  back  to  inquire 
about  the  child's  heredity.  It  was  a  sad  task  to  tell  him  of 
the  boy's  uncertain  paternity  and  high-grade  Moron  mother. 
The  latter  had  come  from  a  line  of  dependents ;  her  brother 
had  been  a  gambler  and  her  father  a  drunkard. 

The  professor  took  the  blow  in  splendid  spirit:  "We  have 
adopted  him,"  he  said.  "He  is  our  responsibility.  I  shall 
abandon  all  hope  of  a  college  education  and  a  profession  for 
him,  but  I  will  give  him  a  trade  and  try  to  make  a  man 
out  of  him.  God  help  him  and  us! 

KATHARINE  P.  HEVVINS. 

General  Secretary,  Church  Home  Society  of  Boston. 


dealers  pointing  out  the  laws  governing  juveniles.  Where 
groups  of  boys  are  found  to  be  violating  laws,  an  effort  is 
rnads  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  programs  for  them. 

• 

Children  in  the  Movies 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  film,  The  Kid,  focused  the  pub- 
V>lic  mind  afresh  upon  the  child  actor.  Benjamin  S.  Weiss, 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  carried  this  in- 
terest a  step  farther  by  making  a  study  of  225  of  the 
1,500  children  annually  employed  in  the  production  of  motion 
pictures  at  Los  Angeles.  His  findings  are  given  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology,  published  by 
the  Southern  California  Sociological  Society. 

Although  the  compulsory  education  law  of  California  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  four  hours  in  school  each  day  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  a  special  tutor 
may  be  substituted  for  this  class-room  work.  Thus,  when 
children  are  employed  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures, 
at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  is  complied  with  by  the  provision 
of  special  tutoring  in  the  studio  or  a  near-by  place.  Since  the 
Department  of  Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  furnishes  the  teachers,  it  is  certain 
that  their  attitude  will  be  in  some  measure  pedagogic.  How- 
ever, the  teacher  is  paid  by  the  particular  company  for  which 
the  children  "are  working.  The  bad  effects  of  this  plan  are 
obvious.  The  fact  that  the  child  is  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  while  the  studio  school  is  in  session  keeps  him  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement.  "An  empty  lot,  a  secluded  place  be- 
hind some  props,  an  automobile,  or  in  a  few  instances  a  spe- 
cial room  is  provided  for  study  and  class  purposes."  It  is 
hit-and-miss  education. 

Mr.  Weiss  notes  two  especially  objectionable  features  in 
the  employment  of  the  children  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
industry;  namely,  the  nature  of  the  adult  environment  and 
the  make-believe  world  in  which  the  child  finds  himself. 
"Cities  are  built  only  to  be  torn  down.  A  few  boards  and 
the  paint  brush  give  the  result  before  the  camera  of  solid 
masonry."  The  child  becomes  sophisticated  and  blase.  Some 
statements  regarding;  the  effects  of  their  work  made  by  the 
teachers  of  these  children  are  illuminating:  "Makes  her  ner- 
vous." "Very  erratic  and  lacks  application  after  a  few  days  of 
movies."  "It  has  made  her  unreasonably  mature  and  soph- 
isticated." "She  formed  the  habit  of  absence,  inattention." 
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"Changed  her  from  a  sweet  little  girl  to  one  rather  bold  and 
disorderly." 

Special  privilege  in  the  employment  of  children  by  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  is  decried  by  the  author.  He  states  that 
the  problem  created  "is  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  anti- 
social conscience  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  motion  picture  pro- 
duction but  of  a  combination  of  the  impersonal  attitude  of 
modern  business  and  the  apparent 'need  of  employing  children 
under  questionable  circumstances." 

Foreign  Child  Welfare 

THE  Swiss  Society  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Wel- 
fare Work  has  pointed  up  much  of  its  work  for  the 
assistance  of  apprentices.  With  the  aid  of  several  master 
workmen's  organizations  it  has  published  a  number  of  new 
pamphlets  on  the  choice  of  occupations.  With  the  society 
are  affiliated  146  vocational  guidance  agencies,  25  cantonal 
or  communal  administrative  bureaus,  50  trade  unions,  and 
numerous  welfare  agencies,  business  firms  and  individuals. 

BEGINNING  with  January  i,  the  city  of  Bern,  Switzerland, 
will  institute  the  medical  inspection  of  high  school  students. 
The  duties  of  physicians  in  charge  will  be:  study  of  the  hy- 
gienic conditions  in  the  schools,  physical  examination  of  the 
pupils,  with  special  attention  to  pupils  not  in  good  health, 
and  advice  to  parents  on  the  choice  of  occupations.  The 
physician  is  to  give  no  medical  treatment  except  to  the  poor. 
Poor  children  are  also  given  free  dental  treatment  at  the 

municipal  clinic. 

• 

A  CHILD  welfare  division  has  been  established  under  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Health,  according  to  Social  Wel- 
fare, the  journal  of  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada. 
The  work  of  this  division  is  organized  by  provinces.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents Act  was  amended  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  juveniles 
from  16  to  18  years.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  act  should 
come  into  operation  only  in  such  province  or  provinces  as  the 
governor  in  council  may  prescribe  by  proclamation. 

THE  most  important  piece  of  social  legislation  passed  by  the 
Ontario  legislature  at  its  last  session,  writes  J.  J.  Kelso,  super- 
intendent of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of  Ontario, 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  children  of  unmarried  parents. 
By  the  provision  of  this  measure  the  registrar-general  and  the 
division  registrars  must  notify  immediately  the  provincial  of- 
ficer or  his  representative  of  the  birth  of  every  child  born  out 
of  wedlock  so  registered,  or  of  every  birth  registered  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  parents  were  not  married. 
The  provincial  officer  is  thereupon  required  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  child.  The 
unmarried  mother  may,  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  administra- 
tive officers  created  by  the  act.  The  provincial  officer  him- 
self may  be  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  child  alone  or  share 
the  guardianship  with  the  mother.  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  father  or  where  adequate  support  is  not  provided, 
the  provincial  officer  has  authority  to  deal  with  the  child 
as  neglected,  under  the  Children's  Protection  Act. 

IN  the  province  of  Ontario  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts  is  left  to  the  action  of  the  cities  or  counties  concerned. 
The  child  welfare  committee  of  the  social  service  council 
of  the  province  has  recommended  an  educational  campaign 
as  to  the  need  of  such  courts. 

IN  the  fall  of  1913,  several  thousand  apprentices,  14  to  17 
years  old,  in  the  city  of  Munich,  were  given  a  thorough  physi- 
cal examination.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1920,  this  time  in  order 


to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  food  blockade  during  the  war 
on  boys,  1,200  apprentices  from  13  to  15  years  old 
were  examined,  largely  by  the  same  physicians  and  by  the 
same  methods.  It  was  found  that  the  height  of  the  older 
boys  in  this  group  was  1.2  per  cent  and  the  weight  3.2  per 
cent  below  the  pre-war  figure  for  boys  of  the  same  age.  For 
younger  boys  the  decrease  was  2  and  5  per  cent  respectively. 
A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  for  other  cities  shows 
that  the  Munich  children  were  comparatively  little  affected, 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  better  food  supply  in  the  capital 
city  of  an  agricultural  state.  In  Salzburg,  Austria,  the  weight 
of  14-year-old  boys  and  girls  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
less  in  1920  than  in  1914! 

"ADOLESCENTS'  and  young  people's"  week  was  cele- 
brated in  Germany  for  the  first  time  on  December  12-19,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  welfare  agencies.  The  celebration  con- 
sisted of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place  there  were  lectures  by 
specialists  on  various  kinds  of  welfare  work  with  adolescents, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  this  work.  The  second  part  consisted  of  an  ex- 
hibition which  attempted  to  present  in  concrete  form  every- 
thing needed  for  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
young  generation.  In  order  to  interest  as  many  persons  as 
possible  extensive  publicity  work  was  conducted  by  the 
agencies. 

H.  IDA  CURRY,  superintendent  of  county  agents  for  de- 
pendent children  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  has 
sent  the  SURVEY  a  letter  written  in  English  by  Y.  E.  An- 
dritch,  a  district  child  welfare  secretary,  of  Chacak,  Serbia, 
describing  some  of  the  conditions  there. 
Mr.  Andritch  writes: 

We  have  not  had  anything  like  a  child  welfare  association 
before  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  have  very 
many  destitute  and  neglected  children.  It  may  be  that  we  al! 
neglected  our  children,  so  to  say,  because  we  did  not  know  how 
to  educate  and  breed  them;  but  they  have  been  all  taken  care 
of  anyhow.  Now,  after  this  great  war,  when  we  came  back 
to  our  devasted  country  and  ruined  homes,  we  found  ruined 
families  too.  We  found  too  many  little  children  on  the  road 
without  bread  and  clothes.  The  first  thing  we  had  help  by  the 
foreign  missions.  It  was  to  find  for  those  little  orphans  shelter, 
bread  and  clothes. 

Now  we  have  a  department  at  the  Ministry  for  Social  Politics 
and  a  secretary  in  each  district.  Each  district  has  a  large 
committee  in  its  central  town  and  each  sub-district  in  these  dis- 
tricts has  a  committee  too.  They  are  all  working  out  the  plan 
that  the  government  has  set  forth  for  the  child  welfare,  of 
course  having  to  engage  only  men  who  are  already  in  the  gov- 
ernment's service  and  who  have  those  duties.  Work  cannot  be 
done  so  well  as  if  we  had  men  who  could  do  only  this  piece 
of  work,  but  it  cannot  be  better  at  present.  We  have  so  few 
men  left  for  any  positions. 

ACCORDING  to  La  Medecine  Scolaire,  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  school  children  of  Paris  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
2O  per  cent  are  either  physically  or  mentally  defective.  Of 
the  12,000  elementary  school  children  in  Paris,  1,200  either 
have  rickets  or  are  pretuberculous.  Another  1,200  are  either 
mentally  backward  or  excessively  nervous.  It  is  suggested 
in  the  article  that  those  children  who  are  physically  defective 
should  be  treated  in  open-air  classes  where  they  could  spend 
most  of  their  time  outdoors,  gardening,  or  doing  other  manual 
work,  or  resting. 

THE  Children's  Bureau  of  Lower  Austria  has  constructed 
62  night  shelters  to  encourage  hiking  by  young  people.  Food 
is  available  at  the  shelters  at  a  nominal  cost.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  bureau,  excursionists  1 1  to  1 8  years  old  receive 
a  large  reduction  from  the  railroad  fare  on  railroads  owned 
by  the  state  or  the  province. 
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ANTHOLOG1E  NEGRE 

By   Blaise   Cendrars.     Editions  de  la  Sirene,  Paris.     320  pp. 

Price,  Frs.  20. 

This  compilation  is  satisfyingly  what  it  purports  to  be:  not  a 
field-collector's  volume  for  the  scientific  student  of  folk-lore,  but 
an  anthology  of  representative  African-Negro  folk-literature, 
intended  to  arouse  in  the  general  reader  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  African-Negro  customs,  language,  and  mode  of 
thought.  M.  Cendrars  points  out  that  there  are  591  African 
languages  and  dialects,  many  of  which  are  particularly  full  and 
rich  in  vocabulary;  languages  and  dialects  of  great  beauty  and 
plasticity,  capable  of  expressing  a  variety  of  thoughts,  and  of  a 
philosophic  grammatical  structure. 

He  presents  interesting  specimens — 107  in  all — of  various 
types  of  African-Negro  folk-literature,  culled  from  field-col- 
lectors' volumes  and  other  sources,  and  representing  different 
tribes.  The  specimens  include  not  only  savage  myths  showing 
an  apparent  coloration  due  to  Christian  missionary  teaching, 
and  folk-tales  with  possible  Moslem  influence,  but  also  the 
confused,  irrational  myths,  legends,  folk-songs,  proverbs,  and 
folk-tales  of  seemingly  great  antiquity.  Animism,  totemism,  and 
fetichism,  human  sacrifice,  cannibalism,  placating  the  returned 
spirits  of  the  dead,  blood-brother  rites,  repulsive  beast-tales, 
mingle  grotesquely  with  happy-hearted  fairy  and  wonder  ele- 
ments and  with  touches  of  humor.  Some  of  the  longer  stories 
are  rambling;  poetic  fancy  is  lacking;  while  ethical  elements 
are  embryonic,  if  present  at  all. 

Certain  of  the  tales  resemble  European,  Asiatic,  and  American 
Indian  ones.  Bingo  has  a  Hiawatha  flavor;  while  Le  Miroir 
Merveilleux  has  a  touch  of  Aladdin,  and  Marandenbone  is  some- 
what like  the  Hop-o-my-thumb  type  of  tale — all  of  which  may 
or  may  not  be  due  to  transmission;  for,  from  time  immemorial, 
tales  and  parts  of  tales  with  strong  popular  appeal  have  been 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  over  wide  areas.  The  American- 
Negro  Uncle  Remus'  Tar  Baby  Story  is  still  told  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  while  a  variant  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancient 
tales  of  India. 

This  Anthologie  Negre  and  books  of  its  class  have  a  distinct 
and  practical  use  for  the  social  worker  among  American  colored 
people.  Next  in  value  to  the  sympathetic  insight  which  may 
come  to  a  social  worker  from  living  for  a  while  in  native  villages 
abroad,  from  which  our  immigrants  come,  is  that  gained  by 
reading  their  folk-literature. 

Nowhere  else  do  we  find  any  people's  native  philosophy  of 
life  set  forth  so  simply  and  unself-consciously  as  in  their  folk- 
stories,  legends,  proverbs,  and  ballads.  Through  reading  these 
one  may  approach  closer  to  the  home  life  of  our  immigrants, 
which  even  here  in  America  is  dominated,  more  or  less,  by  ancient 
native  tradition.  This  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  of  our  illiterate 
colored  people. 

M.  Cendrars  adds  to  his  Anthologie  a  list  of  those  works  in 
French,  German,  and  English  which  he  has  consulted.  The  list 
forms  a  useful  bibliography. 

FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT. 

POVERTY  AND  DEPENDENCY 

By  John  Lewis  Gillin.     Century  Co.     707  pp.     Price,  $4.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.25. 

Students  of  poverty  as  well  as  practical  workers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  dependent  classes  will  find  in  this  volume  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  this  much  discussed  and  always  perplexing 
problem.  While  the  author's  main  interest  is  the  relief  and 
prevention  of  dependency  in  America,  the  situation  in  other  coun- 
tries is  not  overlooked,  and  their  experience  is  freely  drawn 
upon. 

Mr.  Gillen,  who  has  had  experience  both  as  a  social  worker 
and  as  a  teacher  of  sociology  in  two  state  universities,  has  set 
for  himself  the  task  of  preparing  a  textbook  for  college  classes. 
The  arrangement  of  the  book,  its  outline,  the  headings  to  the 
paragraphs,  the  footnote  references  to  authorities,  and  the  topics 
for  reports  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  have  been  planned  with 
this  in  mind. 


The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts  dealing  respectively  with 
poverty  and  pauperism,  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  dependency, 
historical  institutions  and  methods  of  dealing  with  dependents, 
special  classes  of  dependents,  and  preventive  agencies  and  meth- 
ods. Its  thirty-nine  chapters  contain  the  most  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  field.  The  author  has  no 
personal  axe  to  grind.  His  treatment  is  objective,  and  pains  are 
taken  to  present  fairly  the  opinions  of  the  best  known  authori- 
ties. Usually  this  is  done  through  selected  quotations,  a  method 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  collaboration  of  the  views  of  others ;  the  reader  is  given 
in  an  unobstructive  way  the  author's  point  of  view  which  appears 
as  the  occasion  demands  in  incisive  sentences  or  paragraphs.  Nor 
must  the  book  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  textbook  for  college 
students.  It  is  a  necessary  handbook  for  the  social  workers  who 
wishes  to  have  available  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  opinions  bear- 
ing upon  work  with  the  dependent  classes. 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  the  chapters  have  not  been  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  No  mention,  for  instance,  is  made  of  the 
North  Carolina  plan  of  administration  through  county  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare.  There  is  also  comparative  failure 
to  make  use  of  the  most  recent  statistical  information.  Doubt- 
less when  the  work  was  sent  to  the  printer  the  results  of  the 
1920  census  had  not  been  made  public. 

The  volume  throws  little  new  light  on  the  extent  of  pauper- 
ism. We  are  still  under  the  necessity  either  of  quoting  authori- 
ties who  had  to  fall  back  on  estimates,  or  of  making  estimates 
for  which  adequate  data  are  not  yet  available. 

A  classified  and  fairly  complete  bibliography  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book;  the  topics  for  reports  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  contain  references  to  many  important  publi- 
cations which  in  a  measure  make  up  for  this  lack. 

J.  F.  STEINER. 

THE  SOUL  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT 

By  Constantine  M.  Panunzio.    Macmillan  Co.    329  pp.    Price, 
$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.25. 

This  book  sets  forth  clearly  and  forcibly  some  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  hardships  which  the  foreign-born  encounter  in  com- 
ing to  the  United  States;  it  also  shows  that  a  spirit  of  hopeful- 
ness may  win  out,  not  with  us,  who  are  native-born,  but  in 
spite  of  us.  The  first  two  chapters  present  the  picture  of  a  com- 
fortable home,  good  ancestry  and  a  pre-determination  as  to 
what  the  boy  should  be.  But  alas,  for  the  hopes  of  the  folks  at 
home,  an  overweening  love  for  the  sea  finally  landed  young  Pan- 
unzio in  America.  His  first  aimless  wanderings  for  five  days, 
knowing  no  one,  and  unjustly  struck  by  a  policeman,  are  pathetic. 
Not  happier  are  the  next  few  weeks  with  his  French  companion 
and  his  first  knowledge  of  "peek  and  shuvle,"  and  his  hardships 
in  the  lumper  camps  in  Maine. 

Hatred  of  America,  through  hatred  of  his  dishonest  employer, 
was  not  an  unnatural  feeling.  Graphically  he,  the  author,  por- 
trays his  bitter  dismay:  "It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  crumbled 
under  my  feet."  Even  the  most  selfish  and  indifferent  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  touched  by  his  first  experience  in  jail;  and  true 
enough  is  his  statement  "that  those  who  would  understand  some 
of  the  crimes  of  the  foreign-born  should  know  some  of  the 
trickery  and  cruelties  practised  upon  those  recently  come  to  our 
shores." 

"The  first  glimpse  of  the  real  America,"  as  described  in  the 
author's  picture  of  a  wholesome  home  life,  led  him  to  an  Amer- 
ican education.  His  manliness,  studiousness  and  determination 
to  succeed  while  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  later  at 
the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  worthy 
the  emulation  of  poor  American  boys  desirous  of  an  education. 

Having  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  will  to  work,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  author  obtained  his  degrees  from  Boston 
University  and  entered  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
The  trials  and  hardships  which  came  with  an  attempt  to  secure 
naturalization  papers  show  that  it  would  be  very  easy  not  to 
take  out  citizenship  papers,  and  it  is  delightful  of  Dr.  Panunzio 
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By  J.  L.  Hammond  and  Bar- 
bara Hammond,  Authors  of 
"The  Town  Labourer,  1760- 
1832,"  and  "The  Village  La- 
bourer, 1760-1832."  Price,  $4.50  net. 


The  Skilled 

Labourer, 

1760-1832 


This  volume  is  complimentary  to  The  Town  Labourer 
(1760-1832)  by  the  same  authors.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
two  books  to  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  it  is  possible 
of  the  social  changes  that  accompanied  the  first  phases  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  second  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  work  people  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  during  this  period.  It  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  movement  known  as  the  Luddite  movement, 
and  of  the  different  forms  it  took  in  Nottingham,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  A  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  famous  spy  and  agent  provacateur,  Oliver. 

"Its  timeless  quite  apart,  this  history  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  ever  written — perhaps  because  it  renders  ar- 
ticulate the  masses  of  toiling  people  by  fitting  into  a  large, 
animated  picture  the  thoughts,  actions  and  sufferings  of 
obscure  individuals;  perhaps  also  because  it  explains  these 
chronicles  with  skilful  and  sympathetic  psychological  search 
for  motives  and  current  beliefs.  It  cannot  be  recommended 
too  warmly." — SURVEY. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Publishers 
FOURTH  AVE.  AND  30TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First   National   Conference  on 

Workers'   Education   in   the   United    States  is  now   ready   for   immediate 

distribution.  The  student's  problem,  the  teacher's  problem,  the  organizer  t 

problem     and   organized   labor's   problem   are   presented   by  the    workers, 

teachers    and  labor  leaders  themselves  in  this  volume  of  144  pages.      This 

Report  is  an  authentic  and  historic  document  on  this  movement  in  America. 

Price  fifty  cents  a  copy.     Forty  cents  a  copy  in  orders  of  one  hundred. 

WORKERS'   EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA 

465  West  23rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Improve  your  appeal  literature 

It  must  be  better  than  "job  printing."  I  am  helping  many,  by  planning  and 
printing  things  (in  my  own  shop)  that  people  read.  C.  Ask  about  my  lyaan  of 
spiciji 'cations,  which  (l)  improves  style,  (2)  reduces  cost,  (3)  simplifies  routine. 

EVERETT  R.  CURRIER,  27  East  31,  New  York.  Mad.  Sq.  8  8  91 


well    done,    with    good    materials,    and    gold    lettering. 

DAfW  DIUniMP  Survev — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  tnd  other  period- 
"<  M\-hlN  I  111  teals,  $1.65.  EGGBLING  BOOK-BIMDEKT,  114  East  13U 
UVUI1  Umi/lllVJ  s  N  Y  k  Cit  Telephone  Stuyvesant  8912. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  papers,  speeches,  a«- 
bates.  Expert,  scholarly  tervice.  AUTHOK'S  Risi»»e» 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


What  Will  the  Irish  Do  with 
Ireland  ? 

THE  SURVEY'S  Irish  Number  answers  the  question  in  the 
words  of  leading  Irishmen.    Splendid  material  for  clubs, 
classes  and  discussion  groups. 

By  the  copy  postpaid  the  world  over,  30  cents 
12  copies   in   one   bundle,   postpaid    in    the    United  States, 

25  cents  each 

100  copies  in  one  bundle,   postpaid    In  the  United  States, 
20  cents  each 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


to  say  that  "the  absurdity  of  the  whole  process  comes  over  mr 
with  full  force  sometimes  and  I  have  a  hearty  laugh." 

"Because  the  neighbors  would  object  to  having  an  'Eyetalian' 
next  door  to  them,"  may  explain  many  of  the  "Little  Italys," 
"Little  Polands"  and  much  of  the  non-assimilation  in  our  coun- 
try. Not  all  blame  is  due  to  the  foreigner!  Mr.  Panunzio's 
description  of  the  terrors  and  miseries  of  an  immigrant  com- 
munity is  not  new.  Yet,  it  gives  rise  to  the  query,  "Is  America 
not  big  enough  spiritually  to  change  such  conditions?" 

The  Soul  of  an  Immigrant  has  an  added  interest  that  many 
books  of  like  type  have  not,  in  that  Mr.  Panunzio  tells  us  defi- 
nitely some  of  the  hopeful  features  of  being  an  American,  though 
he  feels  that  so  many  foreigners  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
attain  these  qualities.  First  of  all,  the  mobility  of  American  life, 
the  fearlessness  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  is  new  to  a  for- 
eigner; so  is  our  independence  in  thought  and  action  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  regardless  of  custom.  In  other  words,  custom  is  not 
paramount!  In  America  the  real  worth  of  the  man  seems  to 
him  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  fact  of  fine  ancestors.  Prac- 
ticability and  independence  of  favoritism  are  among  the  qualities 
our  author  notes.  To  Americans  he  attributes  as  cardinal  vir- 
tues independence  and  self-reliance.  But  perhaps  greatest  of  all 
is  the  optimism  he  finds  which  can  say:  "Sure  the  world  is  full 
of  trouble,  but  ain't  it  fine  today?" 

ELEANOR  J.  GLADSTONE. 

FOREIGNERS  OR  FRIENDS 

By  Thomas  Burgess,  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  and  Charles  Thorley 
Bridgeman.  Department  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  New  York.  261  pp.  Price,  cloth, 
$1.25,  paper,  $1.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  cloth, 
$1.40,  paper,  $1.10. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  IMMIGRANT 

By   Georgia  E.   Harkness.     George   H.   Doran  Co.      no  pp. 

Price,  $1.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
Two  sub-titles  suggest  the  purpose  of  the  authors' of  the  first 
named  volume.  One  is  "a  handbook"  and  the  other  is  "the 
churchman's  approach  to  the  foreign-born  and  their  children." 
It  has  been  written  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  some  of  the  practical  means  of  doing  their  share  with 
the  rest  of  the  religious  organizations  in  the  country  in  their 
responsibility  toward  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  which 
has  been  given  official  recognition  through  a  nation-wide  program 
under  a  special  department,  of  which  one  of  the  authors,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  is  executive  secretary.  This  handbook 
is  offered  not  only  as  the  result  of  the  authors'  study  but  as  the 
knowledge  and  criticism  of  many  experts  to  whom  various 
chapters  and  sections  dealing  with  particular  races  were  sub- 
mitted for  revision. 

The  point  of  view  is  that  the  Christian  Church  "is  an  essential 
element  in  the  solution  of  the  great  human  and  economic  prob- 
lems upon  which  our  national  welfare  depends";  that  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  problem  of  the  immigrant;  further,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  certain  definite  characteristics  which 
may  well  appeal  to  vast  numbers  of  our  foreign-born  neighbors, 
and  that  in  this  work  of  neighborliness  the  church,  with  its 
special  contribution  of  service,  may,  through  individual  congrega- 
tions or  parishes,  become  a  practical  instrument  to  reach  some 
of  the  churchless  among  the  thousands  in  this  country.  The 
handbook  thus  aims  to  train  the  membership  of  one  of  the  great 
influential  communions,  asking  them  intelligently  to  relate  them- 
selves to  the  efforts  put  forth  to  win  the  immigrant  to  a  normal 
and  useful  place  in  American  life. 

Valuable  reading  lists,  as  well  as  maps,  charts  and  diagrams, 
are  given  in  connection  with  each  subject  discussed. 


It  is  a  healthy  sign  indeed  to  find  the  Christian  Church 
continuing  to  prepare  not  only  special  groups — students,  for 
instance,  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  such  definite  tasks  as  this 
problem  of  the  foreign-born,  but  making  also  a  distinct  effort  to 
inform  and  educate  its  general  constituency  and  urging  them  to 
engage  in  a  practical  service  with  regard  to  the  immigrant.  The 
Church  and  the  Immigrant  is  an  unpretentious  outline,  a  kind 
of  primer,  intended  to  help  beginners,  and  opening  the  way  to 
more  extended  in  formation  concerning  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  service  into  which  the  Church  may  reach. 
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Miss  Harkness'  position  is  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  spiritual  message  and  the  social  gospel  of  Christianity.  It 
is  a  position  which  emboldens  her  to  plead  for  a  broad  service 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  a  service  friendly,  educational,  re- 
ligious. To  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  problem 
which  the  Church  confronts  when  considering  its  work  with  the 
foreign-born,  Miss  Harkness'  book  will  serve  as  an  introduction, 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  old-world  backgrounds,  of  race  psychology, 
of  the  many  intricate  questions  which  cannot  be  ignored  by 
a  religious  organization  in  helping  the  immigrant  to  become  a 
real  brother  American.  The  book  has  also  been  written  with 
the  discussion  method  in  mind,  each  chapter  having  a  series  of 
pertinent  questions  at  the  end,  to  aid  in  class  work. 

ROBERT  P.  KREITLER. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

By  Augustus  W.  Hayes.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  128 
pp.  Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
A  number  of  rural  sociologists  have  set  out  in  the  last  few 
years  to  discover  if  may  be  the  ideal  unit  for  community  organ- 
ization. Professor  Hayes'  study  differs  from  others  in  that  his 
theories  are  built  up  on  an  analysis  of  many  concrete  examples 
which  he  describes.  The  difficulty,  which  to  the  present  reviewer 
seems  unsurmountable,  is  that  the  requirements  for  educational, 
social  and  economic  cooperation  are  so  different  that  an  attempt 
to  force  all  within  the  same  geographical  limits  often  comes  to 
grief.  An  area  sufficient  to  support  a  consolidated  school,  for 
instance,  may  be  too  small  for  the  business  purposes  of  a  pro- 
ducers' exchange  or  too  large  for  neighborly  contact  between 
farm  women.  Professor  Hayes,  however,  on  the  basis  of  his 
comprehensive  studies,  believes  that  the  consolidated  school  dis- 
trict, with  important  reservations  and  modifications  in  accord- 
ance with  local  circumstances,  is  normally  the  best  unit  of  rural 
organization  of  general  application.  His  data  and  arguments 
are  well  worth  careful  consideration  by  the  growing  body  of 
social  workers  who  are  engaged  in  building  up  an  inter-penetra- 
tive system  of  agencies  for  mutual  aid  in  the  country  districts 
of  America.  B.  L. 

CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE 

Edited  by  Benjamin  Harrow,  M.D.  Boni  &  Liveright.  253 
pp.  Price,  $.95;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.05. 
Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  inexpensive  and  attractive 
Modern  Library  series  which  these  publishers  are  bringing  out 
is  this  collection  of  papers  on  recent  developments  in  and  con- 
tributions to  science,  edited  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Harrow.  Among 
the  articles  included  are:  What  Are  Enzymes?  by  Dr.  Harrow; 
Natural  Death  and  the  Duration  of  Life,  by  Jacques  Loeb; 
Twenty-five  years  of  Bacteriology,  by  Simon  Flexner;  The  Meas- 
urement and  Utilization  of  Brain  Power  in  the  Army,  by  R.  M. 
Yerkes;  Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  in  Psychoanalysis,  by 
Trigant  Burrow,  M.D.  Three  other  volumes  are  included  in 
the  Modern  Library  group  just  issued:  Samuel  Pepy's  Diary; 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  by  Arthur  Morrison;  and  Men,  Women 
and  Boats,  by  Stephen  Crane. 

NOTE  BOOK  OF  ANTON  CHEKHOV 

Translated  by   S.  S.  Koteliansky.     B.  W.   Huebsch.     146  pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTON  CHEKHOV 

By  Maxim  Gorky,  Alexander  Kuprin  and  I.  A.  Bunin.     B.  W. 

Huebsch.     no    pp.     Price,    $1.50;    with    postage     from    the 

SURVEY,  $1.60. 

DREAMS  OUT  OF  DARKNESS 

By  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     74  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
FAIRY  BREAD 

By   Laura   Benet.     Thomas   Seltzer.      40   pp.      Price,    $i.bo; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.08. 

A  collection  of  twelve  poems  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Smart  Set,  The  Century,  Colliers  and  other 
magazines. 


Christmas  Cheer  for 
Political  Prisoners 

Hundreds  of  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
are  today — solely  for  their  opinions  and  ex- 
pression of  them — confined  in  the  various 
County  Jails,  State  Penitentiaries  and  Fed- 
eral Prisons  of  this  country. 

Some  have  already  been  imprisoned  as 
long  as  four  years. 

Some  may  have  twenty  years  to  serve,  be- 
fore they  will  be  released. 

The  General  Defense  Committee  has, 
during  the  past  four  years,  been  looking  af- 
ter the  welfare  of  these  prisoners  by  fur- 
nishing money  to  pay  for  necessary  dental 
work,  medical  attendance  and  comforts 
which  our  Fellow  Workers  would  not  other- 
wise obtain  in  prison. 

There  are  twenty-six  men  who  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  deported  to  their  native 
countries,  within  the  next  two  months.  And 
unless  aided  by  their  Fellow  Workers  and 
liberal  friends,  they  must  land  there  without 
money.  Also  they  may  find  themselves  with- 
out friends — as  most  of  them  have  been 
away  from  their  homes  for  many  years. 

There  is  also  danger  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  our  prisoner  members  must  be 
cut  off  the  regular  Relief  List,  because  of 
this  Committee's  lack  of  funds. 

The  General  Defense  Committee  is  aim- 
ing to  show  these  Fellow  Workers  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten. 

Witt  you  help  to  cheer  them  on  Christmas 
Day? 

Will  you  help  us  make  sure  that  the  wives 
and  children  of  our  prisoner  members  are 
assured  protection  until  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  released? 

Will  you  help  to  see  that  the  Fellow 
Workers  who  are  to  be  deported  may  be 
furnished  with  a  little  money  when  they 
leave  here,  to  enable  them  to  rest  in  com- 
fort until  they  can  obtain  employment  in 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent? 

Send  all  remittances  to  : 

The  General  Defense  Committee 

i oo  i  W.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

HARRY  FEINBERG,  See. 
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NEIGHBORS 


A  DINNER  "to  meet  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice, 
in  recognition  of  her  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  people  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  past  forty-five  years  through  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,"  was  given 
on  December  9  by  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight, 
of  New  York.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Straight,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  George 
F.  Canfield,  the  president,  and  Homer  Folks, 
the  secretary  of  the  association* 

Mrs.  Rice  is  one  of  that  small  num- 
ber of  members  of  boards  of  managers 
who  so  thoroughly  merge  their  own  per- 
sonalities in  the  work  of  an  organization 
that,  as  a  result,  the  organization  and  its 
achievements  become  widely  known,  while 
the  personality  which  may  be  the  moving 
cause  or  an  indispensable  factor  remains 
relatively  unknown.  Most  strong  personali- 
ties become  known  through  devotion  to  some 
one  cause  or  movement,  whose  success  brings 
unavoidable  recognition  to  its  chief  exponent. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  that  a  commanding  per- 
sonality takes  as  its  field  the  whole  range 
of  public  welfare  activities,  is  equally  inter- 
ested in  all  its  phases,  seizes  the  strategic 
moment  for  promoting  at  the  right  time  now 
this  and  now  that  particular  object,  and 
recognizes  the  vital  necessity  of  conserving 
and  building  up  the  organization  and  re- 
sources for  accomplishing  these  results. 

It  is  due,  in  large  degree,  to  Mrs.  Rice 
that  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
founded  on  the  broadest  lines,  has  actually 
kept  its  program  elastic  and  inclusive  dur- 
ing its  half  century  of  development  and  has 
realized  important  results  in  all  parts  of  its 
inclusive  field.  The  steadiness  of  Mrs.  Rice's 
judgment,  her  unfailing  good  humor,  her  per- 
sonality, which  disarms  suspicion  and  before 
which  opposition  gives  place  to  conciliation 
and  united  action,  have  been  vital  factors  in 
every  phase  of  the  betterment  of  social  wel- 
fare agencies  and  legislation  in  the  state 
during  that  period. 

R.  H.  LEAVELL,  of  Mississippi,  who  during 
the  war  made  a  study  of  Negro  migration 
for  the  government,  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  novel  capaci- 
ty of  professor  of  race  relations.  This  chair 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  future  teachers 
special  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  hygienic,  economic  and  moral  prob- 
lems of  bi-racial  communities. 

FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN,  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  SURVEY,  who  is  dis- 
cussing the  latest  tenement  house  competition 
in  this  week's  issue,  was  chief  of  housing 
and  town  planning  design  in  the  Shipping 
Board  during  the  war  and  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  a  movement  to  bring  social  con- 
siderations more  consistently  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  his,  the  architect's,  profession. 
In  his  championship  of  an  open  form  of 
building,  even  for  the  poorest  sections  of  the 
population,  he  has  been  influenced  by  a 
study  of  the  English  example  which  has  en- 
tirely turned  away  from  the  type  of  tenement 
that  is  still  built  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities. 

I.  N.  PHELPS  STOKES  first  came  into  pro- 
minence as  a  housing  reformer  when,  with 
Lawrence  Veiller,  he  prepared  the  program 
for  the  competition  held  by  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  the 
New  York  city  architect  on  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  of  1901  and  chairman  of 


that  commission's  committee  on  new  build- 
ings, a  member  of  the  committee  of  three 
which  drafted  the  present  tenement  house 
law  of  New  York  and,  during  the  war,  a 
staff  officer  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation.  In  addition  to  designing  and 
building  a  number  of  improved  tenement 
houses,  Mr.  Stokes  has  also  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  financing,  operation  and 
control  of  such  buildings. 

A.  J.  THOMAS,  the  architect  whose  im- 
proved tenement  plans  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  controversy,  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque personalities  in  the  profession  today. 
Step  by  step  he  has  increased  the  unbuilt-on 
part  of  blocks  given  over  to  the  construction 
of  tenements,  lowered  the  height  of  the  build- 
ings, increased  the  access  of  light  and  air, 
added  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the 
homes  he  built,  until  there  is  little  left  in 
his  latest  creations  of  the  dreariness  and 
darkness  usually  associated  with  buildings  of 
that  type.  He  has  won  practically  all  the 
medals  offered  in  recent  years  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
for  "walk-up"  tenements  of  six  stories  or  less. 

MRS.  S.  E.  TENNEY 
There  is  wanted  badly  a  history  of  the 
family  social  work  movement  in  the  United 
States.  Not  a  history  centered  around  the 
organization  of  societies  but  of  the  pioneers 
who  have  crossed  the  divide,  of  who  built 
the  first  trails  and  what  each  one  contrib- 
uted. A  rare  and  great  group  they  were, 
a  group  whom  the  younger  family  case 
workers  should  number  among  their  inti- 
mate friends,  for  despite  all  the  years  which 
have  intervened,  they  are  still  inspiring  and 
helpful. 

The  recent  death  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  1880  decade,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Tenney, 
district  secretary  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  is  the  reason  for  the  renewed 
interest  in  this  older  group.  Mrs.  Tenney's 
district,  the  old  Williamsburgh  one  (now 
vastly  changed  in  character  and  popula- 
tion) was  largely  composed  of  plain,  ordi- 
nary people.  Almost  every  adult  member 
of  each  family,  excepting  the  homekeeper, 
usually  went  out  to  work.  There  were 
families,  of  course,  in  easier  circumstances, 
but  the  others  were  in  the  majority.  Demo- 
cratic ideals  were  not  so  wonderfully  ap- 
pealing in  that  age  in  the  social  field.  In 
other  places  friendly  visitors  were  being 
recruited  to  a  considerable  degree  from 
women  particularly  who  were  not  obligated 
to  work  at  gainful  occupations.  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney, however,  built  up  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  strongest  groups  of  friendly 
visitors  that  have  ever  been  gathered  to- 
gether. Furthermore,  she  kept  the  ranks 
full  year  after  year  in  a  period  of  service 
which  extended  into  the  early  nineties.  Her 
group  was  largely  a  group  who  had  to 
make  time  for  their  contacts,  they  were 
neighbors  to  the  families  which  they  visited, 
and  yet  far  more  than  neighbors,  for  behind 
them  was  the  inspiring  force  of  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney's persistent  thought  and  optimism  and 
rarified  common  sense.  She  was,  indeed, 
about  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  developing  friendly  visiting  a  quid  pro 
quo  service  in  a  community  of  hard  work- 
ing people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reveal 
its  values  and  possibilities.  Likewise  she 
was  one  of  the  prophets  in  connection  with 
the  educational  aspects  of  family  case  work, 
and  in  her  district  some  of  the  first  leaflets 
on  domestic  economy  were  issued. 

Mrs.  Tenney  came  to  the  bureau  at  the 
invitation  of  George  B.  Buzelle,  likewise 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  of  that 
earlier  period,  and  of  the  fruits  of  that 
golden  though  crude  age,  hers  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  and  fine. 

FRANCIS    H.    MCLEAN. 


JOTTINGS 


ONE  of  the  thirty-three  state  sedition  and 
criminal  syndicalist  laws  passed  since  1918 
has  just  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Mexico,  acting  in  the  case  of  Jack  Dimond, 
a  railroad  worker,  who  was  convicted  in 
1919  of  having  attempted  to  "incite  revo- 
lution" by  distributing  I.  W.  W.  literature. 
While  three  state  supreme  courts  have  up- 
held sedition  and  criminal  syndicalist  laws, 
the  ruling  of  the  New  Mexico  court  holds 
that  the  word  "revolution"  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  violence,  and  that  a  statute 
which  penalizes  discussion  of  revolutionary 
changes  in  government  thereby  penalizes 
a  discussion  of  peaceful  changes,  and  ac- 
cordingly violates  the  free  speech  clause  of 
the  national  constitution. 

AN  IMMIGRANT  SERVICE  and  Citizen- 
ship Bureau  has  been  established  by  the 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  be  of  practical  as- 
sistance to  policyholders  who  want  to  know 
how  to  go  about  becoming  citizens  or  need 
advice  in  matters  concerning  their  immi- 
grant relatives.  How  To  Take  Out  Your 
First  Papers  is  the  first  booklet  issued  by  the 
bureau.  It  is  written  in  very  simple  English 
and  tries  not  only  to  give  the  prospective 
citizen  the  necessary  facts  but  to  encourage 
him  to  mingle  in  the  life  of  the  American 
community. 

COLGATE  &  COMPANY  have  announced 
a  dependents'  aid  plan  by  which  the  com- 
pany offers  to  the  members  of  the  Employes' 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular benefits  of  the  society,  contributions  to 
the  dependents  of  an  employe  for  as  many 
months  after  his  death  as  will  equal  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service.  For  the  first 
month  the  beneficiary  will  receive  one-half 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  employe's  wages  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  thereafter  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  his  wages,  in 
no  case  more  than  $20. 

ONE  session  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  December  27- 
29,  will  be  devoted  to  unemployment:  What 
a  local  trade  and  individual  industries  can 
do  to  mitigate  this  condition  will  be  the  main 
topic.  Equally  interesting  to  students  of  that 
subject  will  be  the  afternoon  devoted  to  busi- 
ness forecasting  and  the  relation  of  business 
management  to  industrial  cycles.  By  special 
permission,  members  of  the  conference  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of 
the  steel  mills  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
production  processes  and  equipment  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

IN  solemn  warning  to  the  American  people, 
the  judges  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  summer  unanimously  declared  that  the 
scoffing  attitude  of  lawyers,  bankers,  great 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  social  leaders, 
both  men  and  women,  toward  prohibition  is 
endangering  the  country's  future:  "Sowing 
dragon's  teeth,  they  need  not  be  surprised 
when  they  find  that  no  judicial  or  police 
authority  can  save  our  country  or  humanity 
from  reaping  the  harvest."  Delcevare  King, 
vice-president  of  the  Granite  Trust  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  Massachusetts,  has  been  so 
impressed  by  this  extraordinary  warning  that 
he  has  issued  it  as  an  envelope  filler  and 
offers  it  to  any  one  at  a  little  less  than  the 
cost  of  printing.  Ten  copies  may  be  had 
free,  one  hundred  copies  prepaid  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  one  thousand  prepaid  for  $2.50. 
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GIFTS  that  last  the  whole  year  round  and  keep  your  name  as  green  as  the  gay  cover  of  our  Irish 
issue  —  that's  what  it  means  to  send  the  Survey  or  Survey  Graphic  for  Christmas.     Either  makes 
a  gift  with  a  message  and  a  purpose.    In  the  special  Christmas  offers  below  we  pass  on  to  you  the 
economies  resulting  from  buying  books  at  wholesale.    The  only  conditions  are:  the  subscriptions  must 
f,e  neu, — for  some  one  not  on  our  list ;  the  order  must  be  sent  direct  to  us  —  not  through  an  agent. 
Do  your  Christmas  shoeing  with  your  fountain  pen. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  $3  a  year 

The  Graphic  Numbers  of  The  Survey  issued  as  a 
separate  monthly  magazine,  well  written,  finely 
printed  and  full  of  "pictures  of  men  as  they  are." 

The  SURVEY  (including  The  Graphic),  $5  a  year 

No  periodical  has  a  more  definite  message  than 
The  Survey.  As  a  gift,  that  message  is  delivered 
as  a  weekly  reminder  of  the  giver. 


The  STORY  of  MANKIND,  $5 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  gift  book  ot 
the  year.  By  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  that  man  of 
many  gifts  who  teaches  history,  writes  books  that 
keep  you  up  nights,  and  illustrates  them  himself 
— and  does  all  three  with  imagination.  He  draws 
with  gaiety  and  in  a  way  to  visualize  history  "for 
readers  from  7  to  70."  With  more  than  1 00 
illustrations. 


Offer  No.  1.     The  Survey  and  The  Story  of  Mankind  together  for  $7.50  (regular  price  $10.00) 
Offer  No.  2.     Survey  Graphic  and  The  Story  of  Mankind  together  for  $6.50  (regular  price  $8.00\ 

HOW  MUCH  SHALL  I  GIVE?    By  Lilian  Brandt $2.00 


IF  WINTER  COMES.     By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson $2.00 

The  most  beautifully  written  novel  of  recent  years.  Recom- 
mended by  a  member  of  The  Survey  staff  for  anyone  who 
is  tired  and  would  "be  charmed  out  of  himself  fco  a  fresh 
view  and  a  new  interest  in  things." 

Offer  No.  3.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  4.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.65 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

QUICKSANDS  OF  YOUTH.     By  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt.  .  .$1.75 

Delightful  and  revealing  sketches  of  the  children  who  have 
come  before  Judge  Hoyt  in  the  New  York  Children's  Court. 
"A  social  worker  who  has  vision  and  a  gift  for  writing." 

Offer  No.  5.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $6.75 

Offer  No.  6.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $4.75 


"A  penetrating  and  timely  discussion.    .    .    .    No  one  who  is 
trying    to    face    his    community    obligations    can    afford    to 
miss  it." — Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director  the  Philadelphia 
,    Welfare  Federation. 

Offer  No.  11.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.75 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  12.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.75 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

SOCIAL  WORK.     By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D $2.00 

Dr.  Cabot's  vivid  style,  his  rich  contacts  with  human  nature 
and  his  long  experience  as  physician,  social  worker,  founder 
of  medical  social  service  and  professor  of  social  ethics  at 
Harvard,  have  made  a  perennial  favorite  of  this  volume. 

Offer  No.  13.     With  a  year  of  The  Survey $5.70 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  14.     With  a  year  of  Survey  Graphic $3.70 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


TIRED  RADICALS.  By  Walter  Weyl,  $2.00       MAIN  STREET.     By  Sinclair  Leivis.  .  $2.00 


Essays  written  just  before  his  un- 
timely death  by  a  man  who  was  an 
accomplished  writer,  a  student  of 
social  problems  with  a  truly  inter- 
national outlook. 

Offer  No.  7.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  8.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rovmtree.  .  .  .$2.00 

Presents  the  results  of  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  experience  in  sharing  the  man- 
agement with  7,000  employes  of  the 
great  English  manufacturing  concern 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  Invaluable 
for  any  employer  of  labor. 

Offer  No.  9.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  10.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 


250,000  readers  have  bought  Main 
Street  since  the  first  edition  was 
brought  out  something  over  a  year 
ago.  The  most  discussed  novel  of 
our  time.  Have  you  read  it? 

Offer  No.  15.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $7.00 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.55 

Regular  price  of  the  two $5.00 

SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY. 

By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield $1.00 

A  book  which  sets  a  new  landmark 
in  the  profession  of  social  case  work, 
written  by  a  recognized  authority  of 
many  years  experience.  One  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  publications. 

Offer  No.  17.  With  a  year  of 

The  Survey $5.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $6.00 

Offer  No.  18.  With  a  year  of 

Survey  Graphic $3.15 

Regular  price  of  the  two $4.00 


THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $ (check  or  money 

order)for  your  Christmas  Offer  No 

Send  the  magazine  for  one  year  to — 

Name 

Address 

Send  the  book  to — 

Name 

Address 

My  own  Name  

Address 

S-12-24 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphan  Home 
of  Chicago,  Congregate  Plan,  has  vacancies 
for  Supervisors  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 
partments. Applicants  must  be  mature  in 
every  respect,  single,  with  a  good  educa- 
tional and  cultural  background  and  possess 
personality,  leadership  and  buoyancy  as  well 
as  temperamental  fitness.  Definite  social 
service  training  or  especially  successful  prac- 
tical experience  in  child  care  a  pre-requisite ; 
both  preferred.  Commencing  salary  from 
$1200.00  to  $1500.00  per  annum  with  custom- 
ary maintenance.  Progressive  management 
and  liberal  working  arrangements.  Good 
position  for  right  persons  taking  up  child 
care  as  a  profession.  Communicate,  at  once, 
in  writing  with  Mr.  E.Trotzkey,  Superintend- 
ent, 1550  S.  Albany  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Colored  Nurse,  one  with 
Tuberculosis  experience  preferred,  for  visit- 
ing colored  families  and  assisting  at  clinics. 
Apply  to  Dr.  A.  Robin,  Executive  Secretary, 
Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  By  Home  Service  Section  of 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  an  assistant  Executive 
Secretary,  preferably  one  with  some  ex- 
perience both  in  family  case  work  and  with 
Red  Cross.  Give  full  statement  of  ex- 
perience. Executive  Secretary  Home  Service 
Section,  Red  Cross,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Two  workers,  one  Czecho  and 
one  Swedish  speaking,  for  meeting  travelers 
on  incoming  steamers.  Address  Travelers 
Aid  Society,  465  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

WANTED:  Experienced  social  case 
worker,  Jewish  Relief  Organization.  Apply 
4054  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 

WOMAN,  25  years  or  over,  as  county 
agent  for  large  welfare  organization.  Prac- 
tical, Catholic,  well  educated,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  all  phases  of  social  work,  good 
experience  with  recognized  welfare  agency, 
pleasing  personality  and  extremely  tactful, 
organizing  and  executive  ability,  able  to  meet 
and  cooperate  with  public  officials  and  heads 
of  welfare  agencies.  Give  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  4048  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN  with  ten  years'  experience  in  re- 
lief work,  industrial  welfare,  medical  social 
work,  public  speaking,  organization  and 
financial  campaigns  for  background.  Good 
personality.  References  from  every  organiza- 
tion with  which  have  ever  been  connected. 
Will  go  anywhere  except  extreme  south. 
Salary  $3,000.  4049  SURVEY. 

A  DAY  NURSERY  Superintendent,  with 
other  institutional  experience,  desires  change. 
Young,  ambitious,  energetic  and  capable  in 
every  way.  Should  like  position  as  Super- 
intendent, matron  or  housekeeper  in  Hotel, 
Orphans'  Home  or  School.  Address  Mrs. 
Susanna  Heningham,  1140  Elizabeth  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

A  MATURE  WOMAN,  with  long  experi- 
ence as  manager  and  director  of  Domitories 
and  Clubs,  wishes  a  position  with  mainten- 
ance and  residence  in  school,  club  or  insti- 
tution. References  given  on  request.  4056 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  a  wrrnan  with  fifteen 
years'  experience  and  college  training,  a  po- 
sition as  executive  secretary,  research  worker 
or  legislative  agent  in  organization  working 
for  better  economic  and  social  conditions. 
4055  SURVEY. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES.     POEMS.     PLAYS,     etc..     «rr 

wanterl    for    publication.      Submit    MMU    i>r 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509   Hannibal.   Mr> 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


An   intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,    January   23-February   4,    1922. 
Open  to  social  workers,  nurses  and  others 
interested  in  the  care  of  underweight  and 
malnourished     children.     Director,     Wm. 
R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.    Fee,  $50.00  includ 
ing  all  materials.    Limited  number  parti 
scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
Journeys  End,  Boxford,  Mass. 


THE  BOOKSTER 

148    Lexington   Ave.,    New   York    City 

would  like  to  send  you  free  of  charge  his  cata- 
logue of  rare  books,  first  editions,  colored  plate 
books,  out  of  print  and  hard  to  Ret  books;  and 
be  solicits  inquiries  concerning  books  of  these 
descriptions. 


BUNGALOW  TO  RENT 
To  Rent  for  Season,  $650 

New  bungalow,  furnished.  7  rooms,  bath,  sleep- 
ing porch;  250  ft.  from  ocean;  fine  view  also  of 
Indian  River.  Surf  and  river  fishing. 

S.   E.  HILLES.  Melbourne  Beach,  Florida. 


BOARD 

EXPERT  DIETITIAN  and  two  graduate 
nurses  in  delightful  bungalow  will  take  con- 
valescent or  semi-invalids  for  winter.  Write 
J.  B.  Rich,  Seabreeze,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession 


Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicifo 

MARCUS  W.  ROBBINS,  Lawyer 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
20  Years'  General  Practice 

WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  i,  8  and  November  5,  1921.  Unexpect- 
ed demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  col- 
leges. The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


r  iftingg    fifty    cents    a    tire,    four    werkly    ins**- 
h'/Mi.r ;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

COLLECTIVE  RARCAININC.  By  Kirbv  P.ieo.  Xn.  1 
of  Ch-istianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trarl^  unionism 
and  the  open  shop  mnvem^nt.  A  1  ?.CPO  word 
summary,  32  papes.  Valuable  for  personal  sttidy, 
f''=cussion  proups.  open  forum c.  ad-iU  P.  "Me 
dn«ses.  Georee  IT.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City. 
PHre.  10  cents. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
1°05-1921.  A  revision  of  a  list  of  published 
reports  compiled  in  1916  by  Henrietta  R. 
\\  ah^-r  and  reprinted  with  t)1**  r)ermis?ion  of 
tbe  Russell  Satre  Foundation.  Re'">ed  and  com. 
p:led  by  Marv  K.  Brown.  Published  bv  t!ie 
Vnca'ional  Cuidnnce  and  Employment  Service 
for  Jun:ors,  1 7  Tvexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price,  10  cents. 

TEN  CENT  MFAT.S.  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  dirt.  44  pn.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics. 519  W.  69  St..  Chicago. 

CRF.DIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
ouest  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION    LITERATURE  sent   on   request  by  the       OHrtttal  *higiertr;  quarterly;    J2.00   i   year;    pa* 
National   Liberal    Immigration   League,   Box   116,  .tst.-^l    by    ttrr    National    Committee    for    Mental 

Station    F.  New   York   City.  *f*«ricBe,    370    Seventh    Avenue.    New    York. 
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Where  to  Buy  Survey  Graphic 

Survey  Graphic,  the  monthly  magazine  issue  of  The  Survey,  may  now  be 
purchased  by  the  copy  or  the  year  at  leading  bookstores  and  newsstands 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  the  leading  bookseller  in  your  city  is  not 
here,  please  send  us  his  name.  Tell  your  friends  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  January 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  at  the  following  stores : 


In  January  Survey  Graphic 

The  Youth  Movement.  Nearly  all  the  young  people  of 
Germany  have  been  swept  into  a  great  movement  which 
Bruno  Lasker  of  the  SURVEY  staff  calls  "Germany's  only 
hope."  It  is  a  movement  which,  amid  economic  depression, 
political  unrest  and  moral  decadence,  has  set  itself  the  task 
of  redeeming  the  character  of  the  people  itself.  Forceful 
and  picturesque,  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  of  youth  are  un- 
concerned about  the  amount  of  reparations  or  the  size  of  the 
army — their  eyes  are  on  the  future  growth  of  the  folk  soul. 
Mr.  Lasker's  article,  based  on  his  recent  trip  through  Ger- 
many, will  be  their  first  introduction  to  American  readers. 

Bread  and  Peace.  From  her  work  in  the  Hoover  organiza- 
tions both  here  and  abroad  Jane  Addams  finds  a  natural  and 
specific  groundwork  for  the  League  of  Nations — the  organ- 
ized growing  and  distribution  of  food  so  that  all  the  world 
may  be  fed.  She  discusses  it  in  a  series  of  articles  for 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  which  will  bring  out  her  philosophy  of 
the  prime  basis  for  a  constructive  association  of  the  world ; 
her  reactions  to  the  war;  and  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  small  groups  of  women  here  and 
abroad. 

The  Vets'  Vacation  Campaign.  The  colorful  story  of  the 
camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan  which  starts  off  with  a  ball  game  be- 
tween the  bum-armers  and  the  bum-lungers  and  shows  how 
more  than  1000  ex-service  men  regained  robust  health  of 
mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  of  body  in  the  vacation  camp 
which  they  managed  themselves.  Told  by  Myron  E.  Adams, 
secretary  of  the  camp. 

The  Old  Men's  Toy  Shop.  An  article,  full  of  quaint 
drawings,  which  shows  how  some  lonesome  graybeards  of 
a  great  city  have  found  new  usefulness  and  self-expression 
in  creating  delightful  toys  for  children. 

Turners  of  the  Other  Cheek.  The  story  of  a  people  who 
for  seven  hundred  years  have  been  fugitives  and  are  now 
settled  on  the  "Jim"  River  in  South  Dakota. 

An  Insular  Possession.  A  racy  sketch  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem in  the  Samoan  Islands,  running  from  the  trade  union 
government  of  New  Zealand  to  the  serfdom  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands.  By  Chester  H.  Rowell,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Fresno,  California,  Republican.  "The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a 
waste  of  waters  but  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  full  of  people  and 
ghosts,"  says  Mr.  Rowell. 

Fully  illustrated  throughout,  including  The  Power  Makers, 
one  of  Lewis  W.  Hine's  series  of  Work  Portraits,  showing 
the  modern  hostlers  and  grooms  who  have  harnessed  power, 
to  the  service  of  transportation  as  their  forebears  did  horses. 
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VJAY  colored  lights— glittering  tinsel— the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren—the Tree— Home— and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country 
people  are  starving  to  death. 

Holly  and  mistletoe— bulging  stockings  by  the  fire  in  the  living- 
room—red  and  white  candy  canes— little  packages  tied  with  red  and 
?reen  ribbons— Mother— and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country  the 
nurses  are  separating  the  babies  who  are  going  to  die  today  from  the 
ones  who  won't  die  until  tomorrow. 

Dad  carving  the  turkey  and  spilling  gravy  on  the  tablecloth— the 
family  laughing  at  Baby  as  she  sucks  the  drumstick  bone— teasing 
Mother  because  she  didn't  put  enough  sugar  in  the  cranberry  sauce 
— and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country  they're  eating  bread  made  of 
dried  grass  and  ground-up  horses'  hoofs. 

While  our  lights  are  gay  and  our  homes  are  filled  with  Christmas 
cheer — 

Death  plays  Santa  Claus. 

Off  there  in  the  Volga  country  fifteen  million  people  are  dying 
of  hunger  while  we  say  "Merry  Christmas"  and  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus  Christ. 

$10  will  save  10  lives  for  a  month 

$100  will  save  100  lives  for  a  month 

$1000  will  save  1000  lives  for  a  month 

Every  dollar  spent  in  America- Every  dollar  spent  for  relief 

RUSSIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

Distributing  through  The  Society  of  Friends  (The  Quakers) 
National  Headquarters  15  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

With  committees  in 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK  MINNEAPOLIS 

and  other  American  cities 


CHARLES  H.  SABIN,  Treasurer,  Russian  Famine  Fund, 
Room  1834    15  Park  Row,  New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

I   enclose  $ as  my  contribution  toward   the  relief  of  the  suffering  in 

Russia.     Please   send    acknowledgment  to 


Name    

No Street 

City    
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The  Youth  Movement 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


Germany's  only  hope— the  rising  of  a  new 
generation  against  the  weight  of  the  past 


FIRST  INTERPRETATION  IN  AMERICA 


30  cents  a  copy 


$5.00  a  year 


Vaccination  and  Smallpox 


If  you  -want  to  get  the  truth  on  both 
sides  or  this  much  controverted  and 
much  falsified  subject,  read  the  new 
hook: 

"HORRORS  of  VACCINATION 
EXPOSED  and  ILLUSTRATED" 

This  hook  is  -written  and  published  by 
Chas.  M.  Higgins,  a  life  student  of 
this  subject,  -who  has  no  professional 
nor  commercial  interest  in  any  medi- 
cal theory,  remedy  or  practice,  but  an 
unselfish  interest  only  to  give  to  the 
public,  at  great  personal  expense,  the 
honest  medical  and  statistical  truth  on 
this  great  subject. 

The  new  book  is  printed  in  the  best 
style  and  is  sold  at  cost  price.  It  has  238 
pages  and  28  illustrations,  is  written 
for  doctors  and  laymen,  and  contains 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject, 
•with  an  exposure  of  the  most  shock- 
ing and  impregnable  facts  from  the 
highest  medical  and  statistical  author- 
ities and  from  government  reports. 

The  price  of  the  new  book  is  one 
dollar  per  copy,  mailed  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS 

Author  and  Publisher 

271  Ninth  Street  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Monthly 


An  illustrated  magazine  ot  social 
exploration,  reaching  out  to 
wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous 
progress  are  astir.  Subscription, 

$3  a  year 


AAR.  LASKER,  foreign  serv- 
*  ice  editor  of  the  SURVEY, 
is  back  from  a  four  months' 
trip  spent  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France 
and  England,  opening  sources 
of  information  which  will  help 
us  make  this  adventure  of  ours 
in  cooperative  journalism  one  of 
the  links  between  men  and 
women  of  good  will  the  world 
over. 

To  have  taken  tea  in  a  toy 
shop,  an  old  man's  toy  shop, 
where  conversation  had  best  be 
unmade  lest  it  slip  into  pathetic 
fallacies ;  to  have  wandered 
around  the  storeroom  with  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  young  director  of 
the  shops,  while  she  opened 
boxes  marked  "Fat  Cats"  and 
"Sm.  Cats"  —  that  was  an 
iridescent  experience  for  an  edi- 
tor, and  one  likely  to  prejudice 
him  in  favor  of  begging  for 
these  sketches  of  her  friends. 

Captain  Adams  is  managing 
director  of  the  Fort  Sheridan 
Association,  which  carried  on 
the  Vets'  Camp.  Between  the 
lines  of  his  narrative  of  things 
done  spiritedly  may  be  read  a 
challenge  as  to  the  things  we 
have  left  undone,  dispiritingly 
for  the  men  who  spent  them- 
selves in  France. 

Folk-lore  in  its  own  tongue 
has  a  charm  that  endures  for 
generations.  But  exchanged 
into  the  currency  of  a  foreign 
language  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  a  new  and  unconscious 
humor.  Miss  Jenness,  an 
American  neighbor  of  a  New 
England  mill  village,  has  count- 
ed the  coin  for  us  generously. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  it  should  be  con- 
fessed that  Miss  Waugh's  in- 
terpretation of  Moses  is  so  con- 
vincingly august  that  we,  as 
also  Miss  Jenness,  mistook  him 
for  his  betters. 
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A  journal  of  social,  civic  and 
industrial  welfare  and  the  public 
health.  Subscription,  including 
the  twelve  Graphic  numbers. 
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\A/E  take  our  miracles  too 
*  coolly  in  this  button-push- 
ing age.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Hine, 
we  see,  as  they  are,  sons  of  men 
who,  if  they  cannot  literally 
make  power,  control  it. 

Emigrants  from  war  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  the  most  recent 
of  their  many  hegiras  has 
brought  within  the  last  fifty 
years  the  German  Russians,  in 
five  separate  streams,  into  south- 
eastern South  Dakota.  The 
fortunes  of  one  of  these  groups, 
the  Huterisch  people,  are  told 
by  Miss  Clark,  secretary  in  the 
North  Central  Field  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Kizil  Zdanovitch,  himself  a 
Russian  refugee  from  the  fam- 
ine area,  knew  its  hunger.  With 
his  drawings  he  won  a  compe- 
tition for  the  soviet  of  artists 
held  at  Tiflis  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  Commission,  which  do- 
nated his  posters  to  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund. 

You  have  perhaps  heard  a 
Southern  kindergartner  tell  to 
wide-eyed  pickaninnies  the  story 
of  Little  Black  Sambo;  him 
of  the  red  jacket  and  the  green 
umbrella,  and  the  blue  breeches 
and  other  raiment  of  which  the 
handsomest  tigers  in  the  jungle 
stripped  him.  You  have  at  least 
heard  of  the  Four-Power  treaty 
as  to  insular  possessions.  They 
are  both  tangled  up  with  this 
true  tale  of  Samoa  by  Mr. 
Rowell,  long-time  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Republican. 

In  his  recent  book,  The  His- 
tory and  Problems  of  Organ- 
ized Labor,  Professor  Carlton, 
head  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Depauw  University, 
showed  the  same  penetration 
which  characterizes  his  treat- 
ment here  of  incentives  in  in- 
dustry. 


Next  Month-  -Survey  Graphic  for  February 


LEADING  AKTICLES 


The  Party  of  the  Third  Part 

By  WILLIAM  Z.  MPLEY 

IN    1916  the  professor  of  economics  at   Harvard  took  a 
knapsack  and  knocked  about  in  the  cabs  and  cabooses  of 
American  railways,  preparatory  to  drafting  a  report  for 
the  federal  Eight-Hour  Commission.     Then  came  the  war 
and  with  it  a  term  as  administrator  of  labor  standards  in 
the  War  Department.     This  lasted  until  after  the  Armis- 
tice.    Thereafter  he  "signed   the  articles"   for  two  years' 
service  as  chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission 
in  the  Shipping  Board,  dealing  with  water-front  labor. 

Professor  Ripley  gives  the  marrow  of  his  experiences  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
form  a  rare  blend  of  the  philosophy  of  a  college  professor 
and  the  human  give-and-take  of  factory  workers  and  long- 
shoremen. 


The  New  Forty^Niners 

By  EL  WOOD  MEAD 

THE  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  first  gold-seekers 
dug  in,  has  been  having  a  new  rush.  The  modern 
forty-niner,  with  plows  instead  of  picks  in  his  schooner, 
is  coming  from  every  part  of  the  country  into  the  new  lands 
which  California  has  opened  up.  The  unit  of  settlement  is 
not  an  isolated  ranch  but  an  entire  community.  This  acces- 
sibility of  land  to  the  man  of  small  means,  the  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  features  that  attend  it,  as  well  as  the 
novel  encouragements  to  the  long-scorned  farm  laborer,  are 
explained  by  Mr.  Mead  in  his  story  of  the  four  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  California  Land  Settlement  Board,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  and  to  which  he  came  after  similar  dis- 
tinguished service  in  Australia. 


Personal  Reactions  During  the  War 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

THE  second  of  three  articles  for  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 
The  newspaper  cables  from  Europe  last  summer 
telling  of  Miss  Addams'  recognition  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  as  the  foremost  woman  of  America  came 
as  a  surprise  to  those  who  had  grown  to  think  of  her  solely 
as  the  protagonist  of  that  most  unpopular  of  all  causes — 
peace  in  time  of  war.  For  five  years  her  portion  here  in 
America  had  been  the  odium  accorded  those  who,  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  state  their  own  cause,  suffer  con- 
stantly from  inimical  misrepresentation  and  are  often  placed 
in  the  position  of  seeming  to  defend  what  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  their  convictions. 

Her  forthcoming  book,  of  which  this  article  will  form  a 
part,  portrays  the  scruples  arid  convictions  upon  which  were 
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based  the  efforts  for  peace  by  a  small  group  of  women  in  the 
United  States  during  the  European  War  and  tells  of  their 
connection  with  the  women  of  other  countries  as  together 
they  became  organized  into  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  "Even  the  kindest  of 
readers,"  writes  Miss  Addams,  "must  perforce  still  look  at 
our  group  through  the  distorting  spectacles  he  was  made 
to  wear  during  the  long  period  of  war  propaganda." 


Petrocommuna 

By  SANFORD  GRIFFITH 

PETROCOMMUNA  is  the  name  given  to  the  city  and 
district  of  Petrograd,  and  at  the  same  time  it  refers 
to  the  communist  organization  in  which  the  entire 
lives  of  some  four  million  people  have  been  centered. 

Petrograd  has  been  the  outpost  of  communism,  the  fight- 
ing front  defended  by  metal  workers  against  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  and  with  the  frontier  but  a  few  miles  away. 
Soviet  institutions  have  therefore  taken  a  more  sharply  de- 
fined form  there.  Petrograd  communism  has  been  the  most 
militant  throughout  the  revolution  and  now  is  the  least 
adaptable  to  all  economic  reforms  which  compromise  with 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Griffith,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  was  in  Petrograd  in  October  and  November, 
when,  with  the  food  shortage  and  general  poverty,  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  trying  to  turn  their  old  organizations  into 
something  else.  He  visited  the  big  cooperative  warehouses 
and  stores,  talked  with  the  heads  of  the  departments,  went 
out  to  the  municipal  farms  and  talked  with  peasants  and 
workmen. 

In  Petrograd  he  studied  the  Smolny  community  kitchens 
and  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  control  the  markets  and 
local  finances. 


Proverbs 

By  MAHATMA  GHANDI 

THE  political  writings  of  the  leader  of  the  non-coopera- 
tive movement  in  India,  now  ten  million  strong,  have 
been  brought  out  in  this  country.     But  here,  for  the 
first  time,  translated  by  a  student  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment,   are    sayings    which    reflect    the    spiritual    and    social 
gospel  of  a  religious  leader  who,   if  we  are  to  seek   for  a 
counterpart,  carries  us  back  to  Luther,  if  not  to  Mohammed. 


Thawing  out  Rural  Credit 

By  EUGENE  MEYER.  JR. 

DURING  the  last  few  months  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Meyer,  has 
swung  into  an  active  program  to  relieve  the  cotton 
growers,  the  sheep  ranchers,  the  stock  raisers  and  the  other 
producers  of  primary  crops.  Funds  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  have  been  lent  to  cooperative  organizations  of 
these  producers  on  their  joint  credit.  The  result  of  these 
and  other  steps  is  not  only  to  promote  the  resumption  of 
production  next  spring,  but  to  help  outflank  the  general 
financial  depression  in  industrial  centers.  Mr.  Meyer  will 
interpret  the  operations  in  a  way  to  be  understandable  to 
those  who,  while  they  may  not  be  familiar  with  agricultural 
credit,  are  none  the  less  deeply  concerned  with  the  social 
consequences  of  the  breakdown  of  marketing  and  the  promise 
held  out  by  the  constructive  measures  now  under  way. 
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What  Will  the  Irish  Do  With  Ireland? 

SEVEN  days  after  the  Irish  number  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  was  published,  Lloyd  George  and 
the  Sinn  Fein  representatives  came  to  agreement.    It  was  a  stroke  of  luck  to  land  thus 
in  the  lap  of  the  news.    But  so  sound  and  so  truly  prophetic  were  the  articles  we  had  gathered 
from  the  leading  men  and  women  of  Ireland  that  the  second  edition,  immediately  needed,  was 
brought  out  with  the  change  of  but  a  single  word.    The  first  edition  was  published  under  the  title, 
"What  WOULD  the  Irish  do  with  Ireland?"   The  second,  "What  WILL  the  Irish  do  with 
Ireland?"  Newspaper  editors  were  quick  to  draw  on  the  issue  for  additions  to  their  cable  news. 


THUS  the  New  York  Tribune  reprinted  the  better  part 
of  the  article  by  James  Stephens  and  the  Evening  Post 
that  by  A.  E.  The  Kansas  City  Star  reproduced  in  full 
the  article  by  Richard  Rowley.  The  Outlook,  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  Current  Opinion  and  the  Literary  Digest  have 
quoted  from  the  number  extensively  in  interpreting  the 
possibilities  before  an  Irish  Free  State. 

Readers  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  will  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  comment  which  has  reached  us.  The  Louisville 
Herald  begins: 

"SURVEY  GRAPHIC  has  had  a  happy  thought.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  it,  first  among  publications  on  this  side,  to  inquire 
into  the  morrow  of  the  new  Ireland.  It  has  sought  out  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  their  homes  and  has  secured 
from  them  much  instructive  forecast  and  comment. 

"It  was  such  a  natural  thing  to  do  that  the  only  surprising 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  wasn't  done  by  others  with  just  as 
good  a  reason  as  the  SURVEY  to  be  curious  as  to  the  dreams 
of  these  visionaries,  dreams  with  this  peculiarity  to  them 
that  they  were  by  way  of  coming  true." 


Paragraphs  from  three  New 
York  newspapers  which  approach 
events  from  conservative,  liberal 
and  radical  points  of  view  respec- 
tively are  interesting. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Times: 

"In  the  December  number  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  Mr.  George  W. 
Russell  (A.  E.)  forecasts  the  future 
in  Ireland  after  she  gets  her  own 
government.  Being  himself  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  also  man  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Russell  makes  of  his  anticipa- 
tions a  strange  but  attractive  blend 
of  fancy  and  realities.  He  expects 
a  great  outburst  of  Irish  literary 
and  artistic  genius,  though  he  does 
not  go  so  far  as  some  of  the  en- 
thusiasts of  Young  Ireland.  ..." 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Globe : 

"In  his  'Back  to  Methuselah'  Ber- 
nard Shaw  ventures  the  prophecy 
that  when  Irish  freedom  is  won 
Irish  patriots  will  scatter  to  the  far 

corners  of  the  globe  to  agitate  for  the  liberation  of  other 
races  counted  oppressed.  Another  and  less  extravagant  view 
of  what  is  ahead  on  the  Irish  road  is  [here]  presented.  ..." 

From  the  Call: 

"The  assembly  of  Irish  opinion  appears  in  America  at  a 
time  when  the  negotiations  between  the  Irish  Republic  and 
the  British  Empire  are  at  their  most  critical  juncture,  and 
does  more  than  supplement  the  news  dispatches." 
*        *        * 

The  Irish  Envoy  to  the  United  States,  Harry  J.  Boland, 
wrote  as  follows: 

"...  Never  before  have  the  American  public  had  pre- 
sented to  them  in  such  an  able  manner  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the -Irish  nation.  Your  publication  is  indeed 
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fortunate  in  having  secured  contributions  from  such  a  re- 
markable body  of  men  and  women.  I  can  say  that  each  in 
his  own  field  of  endeavor  speaks  authoritatively  for  the  people 

of  Ireland.  ..." 

*  *        * 

A  SHEAF  of  letters  has  reached  us  from  Americans  in- 
terested in  Ireland,  representing  all  walks  of  life,  all 
creeds  and  national  affiliations.     From  these  let  us 
select  two,  the  first  from  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council : 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  genuine  service  which 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  has  rendered  to  those  interested  in  the 
future  of  Ireland.  It  is  quite  the  most  encouraging  docu- 
ment on  that  subject  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  While 
I  thought  that  I  had  a  fairly  good  acquaintance  with  the 
achievements  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Ireland,  I 
added  considerably  to  my  information  by  reading  carefully 
this  issue  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.  To  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  better  social  and  industrial  order,  the  most  satisfying 
feature  of  the  Irish  situation  as  described  in  this  issue  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  the  probability 
that  the  new  Ireland  will  produce  a 
new  and  a  more  human  industrial 
civilization.  If  that  is  to  be  Ire- 
land's contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  world,  it  will  place  that  country 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  nations, 
and  make  the  whole  modern  world 
debtor  to  the  Emerald  Isle." 

The  second  is  from  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  who  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Recognition  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public and  has  served  as  counsel  in 
America  for  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment: 

"A  truly  notable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Irish  freedom,  even 
though  its  primary  motive,  and  most 
useful  function,  is  educative.  It  an- 
swers, in  a  most  comprehensive  man- 
ner, the  question  that  has  been  put 
to  me  times  without  number,  not 
alone  by  critics,  but  by  those  honest- 
ly and  intensely  interested  in  human 
progress,  and  sincerely  anxious  and  uninformed  about  the 
social  and  economic  mind  of  Ireland.  ..." 

*  •     *        * 

Finally,  typical  of  the  spirit  of  many  men  and  women  un- 
known to  us  who  have  come  to  our  offices  or  have  written 
in,  is  this  letter  received  by  Mr.  Zimand,  whose  work  in  Ire- 
land last  summer  made  the  Irish  number  possible: 

"It  is  approaching  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  morning — I  have 
stayed  out  of  bed  reading  the  articles  on  Ireland  in  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC.  I  could  not  sleep  soundly  until  I  had  formally 
recorded  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  you  have 
done  for  my  country  with  this  remarkably  fair  symposium. 
Tonight  comes  the  great  news  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Your  articles  are  all  the  more  interesting  therefor." 
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The  Youth  Movement  of  Germany 


By  BRUNO  LASKEK 


ROM  the  distance,  around  the  bend 
of  the  wood  where  the  road  dipped 
down  to  the  river,  came  the  music 
of  a  number  of  instruments,  soft  but 
of  marked  rhythm.  I  was  sure  that 
I  had  never  heard  anything  like  it 
before.  My  companion  said,  "Wait,  and  you  will 
see."  In  a  few  minutes  a  troupe  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  young  men  and  women  passed  us  at  a  rapid 
stride,  walking  in  loose  lines,  with  arms  interlaced 
or  holding  hands.  Guitars  were  hung  from  the 
shoulders  of  strapping  young  fellows  by  colored  rib- 
bons whose  ends  fluttered  in  the  wind.  The  band 
was  in  curious  costume :  Of  the  girls  some  were  in 
peasant  dresses  of  printed  cottons,  their  hair  coiled 
around  their  heads  in  braids,  following  a  fashion 
which  has  spread  all  over  Germany  as  a  deliberate 
defiance  of  imported  styles;  others  wore  even  simpler 
and  more  colorful  garments  and  ribbons  around  their 
hair.  The  youths  wore  tunics  or  shirts  open  at  the 
throat;  all  were  bareheaded  and,  as  many  of  the 
girls  also,  without  stockings  and  bare  of  knee.  They 
were  as  beautiful  as  a  Greek  frieze,  though  indi- 
vidually not  of  striking  comeliness.  With  eyes  shin- 
ing they  passed  by,  absorbed  in  song  or  earnest  talk. 
"Wandervoegel?"  I  asked  my  companion.  I  had 
heard  years  before  the  war  of  the  organization  of 
these  "migratory  birds"  that  had  taken  thousands  of 
young  people  out  of  the  crowded  cities  on  holidays 
and  created  a  cult  of  outdoor  life  and  lore  such  as 
Germany  had  not  known  for  generations. 

"Better  than  that,"  he  replied,  "they  are  of  the 
new,  democratic  youth  movement  (freideutsche 
Jugendbewegung}  which  has  broken  all  ties  with 
merely  protective  societies  organized  for  the  young 
by  the  old.  These  particular  ones  belong  to  a  dis- 
trict (Gau,  an  ancient  land  division  not  represented 
in  modern  political  boundaries)  that  is  raising  money 
to  buy  the  old  castle  you  see  on  that  distant  hill.  It 
is  all  very  romantic,"  he  continued.  "Those  old 


robber  barons  that  built  most  of  these  castles  would 
be  astonished  if  they  could  see  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many saving  up  to  buy  and  conserve  their  haunts." 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  youth  move- 
ment of  Germany.  It  soon  became  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  me  as  I  discovered  that  it  was  practically 
the  only  nucleus  around  which  the  healthy  instincts 
and  ideals  of  the  people  could  grow  into  the  spirit 
of  a  great  democracy.  My  impression,  in  talking  to 
public  officials,  journalists,  social  reformers,  busi- 
ness men  and  others,  had  been  contrary  to  most 
American  opinion.  Germany  is  not  rapidly  re- 
covering from  her  defeat  and  from  the  blow  she 
herself  struck  at  her  timeworn  institutions  when  she 
dismissed  her  potentates  and  princelings.  Her  habirs 
of  industry  have  carried  into  the  new  era  a  momen- 
tum which  is  deceptive;  of  real,  purposeful  planning 
there  is  little.  Unfortunately,  other  habits,  less  ad- 
mirable, also  survive.  A  false  sentimentality  makes 
it  hard  for  true  democratic  sentiment  to  take  root.  A 
phrasemongering  continues  to  warp  a  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  hinders  thought  and  candid  expression.  A 
willingness  to  submit  to  authority  makes  it  difficult 
for  new  leadership  to  arise  from  the  ranks. 

The  average  German  is  little  interested  in  politics. 
He  talks  with  deep  feeling  of  his  people's  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  word  of  the  Allied  governments, 
especially  that  of  America,  which  promised  one  kind 
of  peace  and  enacted  quite  another.  Sometimes  also 
he  tells  of  the  way  in  which  his  own  government  has 
humbugged  him  during  the  war  and  before.  He  has 
become  cynical.  In  every-day  life  he  observes  good 
men  go  down  and  evil  men  who  prey  on  their  fellows 
win  affluence  and  power.  Hunger  and  anguish,  for 
which  there  is  no  prospect  of  relief,  have  demoral- 
ized whole  classes  which  hitherto  have  been  among 
the  most  respected  in  the  land :  the  small  business 
man,  the  craftsman  who  maintained  a  shop  of  his 
own,  the  ex-officer  who  used  to  look  to  some  honor- 
able and  remunerative  position  when  his  country  no 
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longer  needed  him,  the  doctor,  who  is  obliged  to 
make  his  rounds  on  foot  and  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  home,  and  a  large  section  of  the  wage 
earners  who  used  to  look  for  assistance  and  protec- 
tion to  church  and  government  rather  than  to  self- 
help  organizations — all  these  have  become,  first  be- 
wildered, then  cynical. 

In  such  a  soil  the  revolt  of  youth  which  has  swept 
over  many  countries  during  the  last  few  years  has 
found  nourishment  for  rapid  growth.  The  youth 
movement  of  Germany  today,  or  the  different  move- 
ments which,  seen  from  afar,  seem  one,  sweep  the 
greater  part  of  the  educated  young  people  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  a  very  large  section  of 
the  young  organized 
workers  into  a  single 
spiritual  stream.  It  is 
the  largest  element  in 
what  that  country  has 
retained  of  vigor  and  of 
promise  for  a  happier 
future.  It  is  the  insur- 
gence  of  a  strong  race 
against  the  hampering 
restrictions  imposed 
upon  its  natural  devel- 
opment by  militarism, 
church,  school  and  mod- 
ern industry.  It  is  an 
insurgence  directed  in 
its  present  stage  against 
the  most  immediate  op- 
pressors, the  men  who 
made  and  defended  the 
war,  who  hold  the  civil 
power,  exercise  author- 
ity in  church,  workshop, 
school  and  council  room. 


It  is,  in  short,  an  insur- 
gence against  age.    Gus- 

tav  Wyneken,  who  has  become  famous  as  an  advo- 
cate of  self-government  in  schools  and  founder  of 
the  first  self-supporting  agricultural  school  in  Ger- 
many, says : 

Youth,  hitherto  only  the  hanger-on  of  the  old  generation, 
deprived  of  participation  in  public  life,  limited  to  the  part  of 
passive  learner  and  a  playful,  insignificant  sociability,  has 
begun  to  think  for  itself.  It  attempts  to  rule  its  own  life, 
independent  of  the  lazy  habits  of  the  old  ones  and  of  the 
dictates  of  an  ugly  convention.  It  aims  at  a  manner  of  living 
that  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  youth  and  which  enables 
the  individual  to  take  himself  and  his  actions  seriously,  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  larger  work  of  civili- 
zation. 

It  was  in  the  Roemer,  at  Frankfort,  a  medieval 
building  linked  up  with  the  history  of  the  old  Ger- 
man empire,  and  close  to  the  church  where  many  of 


THE  NEW  WOMANHOOD 

The  healthy  look,  and  frank  expression  of  modern  girlhood  in  th;s 
drawing  from  "Junge  Menschen"  are  true  to  life. 


forever  defending  its  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  princes  and  noblemen.  In  this  room  the 
spirit  of  youth  found  its  appropriate  setting.  For, 
it  is  not  new  laws  that  it  seeks  but,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  has  expressed  it,  "ancient  laws,  an  ancient 
setting  .  .  .  laws  that  are  within  us,  laws  toward  which 
alone  we  feel  a  responsibility." 

I  had  stumbled  upon  a  week-end  conference  of  the 
Jugendring  of  Hessen-Nassau,  a  loose  federation,  as 
near  as  I  could  make  out,  of  all  the  different  autono- 
mous organizations  of  youth  in  the  region  which  are 
free  from  party  affiliation  and  acceptance  of  definite 
political  dogmas.  The  speakers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  early  twenties,  although  a  few  were 

more  mature,  and,  in  the 
background,  there  were 
a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens.  As 
one  after  another  arose 
it  became  clear  that 
here  were  human  beings 
sincerely  gr  o  p  i  n  g  for 
something  they  them- 
selves did  not  quite 
understand,  something 
as  yet  undefined:  not  a 
principle  nor  an  ideal, 
not  a  Weltanschauung 
that  could  be  para- 
graphed and  annotated, 
but  something  at  once 
more  concrete  and  more 
elusive — personal  guid- 
ance through  the  prac- 
tical perplexities  of  a 
time  out  of  joint, 
through  the  temptations 
of  a  world  that  weighs 
heavy  upon  those  pure 
of  heart,  through  the 
conflict  of  opinions  on  man's  place  in  life  and  his  duty 
to  society.  There  were  spirited  protests  against  in- 
tellectualism,  against  individualism,  against  formal- 
ism; spiritual  appeals  for  facing  of  realities  and  of 
the  new  tasks  that  call  for  action. 

"Can  we  act  together?"  was  asked  again  and 
again,  "or  must  we  split  our  energies  because  we 
cannot  clearly  see  a  common  goal?"  There  were 
some  who  would  let  each  seek  salvation  in  his  own 
fashion  but  insisted  on  the  need  for  joint  action  on 
immediate  matters  where  the  interference  of  youth 
seemed  imperative.  We  shall  discuss  further  what 
these  matters  are.  There  was  outspoken  opposition 
to  any  premature  cooperation  that  would  obscure 
vital  differences  and  deaden  thought.  The  fullest 


the  emperors  were  elected,  that  I  first  learned.some-     agreement  was  given  to  speakers  who  asked  for  unity 

not  because  of  a  superficial  similarity  of  aims  but 
because  they  all   recognized  the   eternal  values   of 

centuries  ago,  a  guild  had  carried  on  its  business  and     truth,  love,  purity  and  labor;  who  insisted  that  they 
here,  later,  had  met  the  council  of  a  free  citizenry,     all  brought  to  their  practical  tasks  a  spiritual  corn- 


thing  of  the  facts  and  the  problems  of  the  youth 
movement.     Here,   in  a  beautiful,  timbered  room, 
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radeship  that  went  deeper  than  even  the  most  (In- 
cisive difference  of  belief.  There  were  also  young 
men  who  pointed  to  the  danger  of  too  much  conceit, 
too  much  repetition  of  the  idea  that  youth  is  always 
right  and  age  always  wrong,  without  a  clear  distinc- 
tion of  what  constitutes  youth  and  age ;  and,  again,  to 
the  danger  of  abstraction  that  turns  away  from  reali- 
ties. "Let  us  have  done,"  said  one  of  them,  "with 
the  contrast  between  young  and  old;  let  us  speak 
rather  of  good  and  evil ;  let  us  not  work  against  tra- 
dition because  it  is  tradition  but  only  when  it  is  bad 
tradition;  let  us  recognize  the  evils  within  ourselves." 
There  were  speeches  so  holy  in  intent,  so  reverent, 
that  it  would  seem  almost  blas- 
phemous to  report  them  coldly  in 
print,  for,  often,  they  were  couched 
in  the  simplest  of  words  and  would 
not  stand  scrutiny,  though  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  were 
uttered  and  received  hallowed  them 
at  the  time. 

Then  there  were  warnings 
against  the  disenchant- 
ment that  must  follow 
when  new  and  ever  new 
obstacles  rise  before 
the  eager  reformer — re- 
former of  himself  as 
well  as  of  the  world — 
to  test  the  endurance 
of  his  valor;  demands 
for  loyalty  in  small 
things,  for  consecration, 
for  absolute  honesty  and 
self-criticism.  There 
were  also  exchanges  of 
opinion  upon  quite  im- 
mediate problems. 
Should  questions  of  re- 
ligious belief  be  ex- 
cluded from  discussion? 
Should  the  members 
spend  more  effort  in 
knowing  each  other  better  before  defining  even  im- 
mediate, practical  aims?  What  should  be  their  atti- 
tude toward  civil  authority — toward  the  French 
super-government  in  the  occupied  area — toward  or- 
ganized youth  welfare  movements — toward  the  Pro- 
letarian youth  organizations,  bent  on  class  war, 
which  were  outwardly  hostile  to  the  "free"  youth 
movement? 

There  was  no  formality  in  these  discussions.  The 
members  addressed  each  other  by  the  familiar  du 
and  ihr;  they  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  from  intimate, 
personal  experience.  Boys  and  girls  from  the  differ- 
ent towns  came  in  together  and  all  mixed  freely  with- 
out forming  cliques.  As  there  were  not  enough  chairs, 
many  sat  on  the  floor.  Here,  as  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions when  I  met  with  groups  of  young  folks  in  Ger- 
many, I  was  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  hearti- 


YOUTH  TRIUMPHANT 

The  young  folk  of  Germany,  transcending  materialism,  are  symbol- 
ized in  this  modernistic  drawing  from  "Jugend  Internationale." 


ness  of  their  manner.  It  is  so  much  in  contrast  to  the 
stilted  forms  of  the  university  students  to  which  one 
is  still  treated  (unfortunately  also  in  the  municipal 
universities  of  recent  growth).  I  marked  also  their 
splendid  physical  development,  the  loveliness  of  clear 
skins  and  open,  spiritual  faces,  their  grace  of  move- 
ment, charm  of  diction. 

Not  only  at  this  comparatively  unimportant  meet- 
ing but  in  all  major  discussions,  the  dilemma  of 
choosing  between  the  fullest  opportunities  for  self- 
development  and  unity  in  action  cropped  out.  Po- 
litical action  inevitably  means  partial  repression  of 
personality.  Hence,  for  the  present,  it  is  the  forma- 
tion of  rounded  and  unified  char- 
acter rather  than  the  achievement 
of  measurable  results  that  differen- 
tiates the  free  youth  movement  of 
Germany  from  other  organizations 
of  youth  with  or  without  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  party,  church 
or  vocational  group. 

Although  it  goes  back  to  the 
early  years  of'this  cen- 
tury, it  has  developed  to 
its  present  importance 
almost  entirely  since  the 
revolution  of  1918. 
Nevertheless,  its  ten- 
dencies have  already 
taken  so  firm  a  root  that 
the  general  outlines  of 
its  growth  are  unmistak- 
able. 

Though  we  are  here 
necessarily  concerned 
with  the  social  results  of 
the  movement  rather 
than  its  effect  upon  par- 
ticular persons,  it  is  only 
in  that  effect  that  its 


whole  potentiality  for 
the  future  can  be  recog- 
nized. First,  then,  we 
observe  a  change  in  the  individual  boy  and  girl  which, 
in  a  measure,  might  also  have  been  accomplished 
by  movements  that  derive  their  impetus  from  out- 
side agencies.  But  the  fact  remains  that  those  agen- 
cies, in  spite  of  many  years  of  endeavor,  have  accom- 
plished little  in  guiding  the  physical  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  youth  after  the  school-leaving  age. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  open-air  life  of  these  young 
folks.  Germany,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  had 
studied  English  and  American  outdoor  recreations 
and  applied  herself  to  fostering  them,  but  with  very 
little  understanding  of  their  underlying  principles  of 
self-determination  and  free  cooperation.  Although 
there  has  always  been  the  desire  for  open-air  recrea- 
tion a  new  motive  was  required  to  energize  it.  The 
Wandervoegel  for  nearly  two  decades  have  culti- 
vated  physical  training  and  "hiking"  for  their  own- 
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sakes.  They  were  an  antidote  to 
the  excessive  intellectualization  of 
the  schools  and  universities  and  to 
the  militarization  of  the  drillmas- 
ter.  They  introduced  rucksack, 
campfire  and  a  regard  for  good 
habits. 

But  the  youth  movement  has 
gone  further,  not  only  by  greatly 
increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  take  part  in  long  hikes  and  climbs  but  also  by 
introducing  new  and  stimulating  elements.  One  of 
these  is  a  cult  of  nakedness,  the  belief  in  the  healing 
and  preserving  power  of  sunlight.  Though  wide- 
spread also  among  older  people  and  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  children,  this  cult  has  become 
associated  more  particularly  with  that  of  personal 
freedom.  It  means  the  openness  and  lightness  of 
dress  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  mixed 
open-air  bathing,  which  is  new  in  Germany ;  even  days 
spent  nude  in  the  open  air.  Pride  of  body  and  the 
duty  of  health  are  frequently  emphasized  in  the 
speeches  and  literature  of  the  youth  movement.  One 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  parallel  develop- 
ment after  the  war  of  liberation,  a  century  ago,  when 
the  Turnverein,  started  by  Father  Jahn,  became,  by 
somewhat  different  means  and  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  a  carrier  both  of  physical  culture  and  intense 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  a  defeated  people. 

Even  more  important  and  significant  for  the  fu- 
ture is  the  mental  influence  of  the  movement.  Those 
few  educators  and  social  students  of  maturer  years 
who,  because  of  their  sympathetic  attitude,  have 
been  permitted  a  close  insight  into  the  movement, 
are  agreed  that  the  discussions  are  on  a  high  level  of 
intellectual  integrity.  There  is  little  regard  for 
science  as  such  or  for  specialist  investigation.  In- 
deed there  is  a  current  of  suspicion  of  too  intellectual 
an  approach  to  moral  problems.  But  even  among 
the  youngest  participants  there  is  an  astounding 
familiarity  with  philosophical  literature  and  methods, 
a  complete  absence  of  those  debating  points  which 
merely  aim  at  discomfiting  an  opponent,  and  an  un- 
usual desire  to  hear  and  understand  all  views  on  a 
controversial  topic.  I  myself  got  the  impression  that 
there  was  much  keen  reasoning  even  among  those 
who  most  disdained  academic  learning.  At  the  same 
time,  those  leaders  are  undoubtedly  most  in  tht 
ascendant  who  carry  their  young  hearers  with  them 
by  an  appeal  to  emotion.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

That  emotional  strain  is  frankly  and  outspokenly 
religious,  though  it  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  theological  language 
and  uses  as  anything  can  be.  Youth 
has  determined  to  find  its  own  soul 
in  its  own  way.  Sometimes  its 
groping  leads  back  into  the  fold 
of  an  existing  religious  organiza- 
tion, notably  the  Roman  Catholic 
'  Church.  More  often  it  finds  its 


own  expression,  even  its  own  ritual 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  solstices,  June  21 
and  December  21,  which  are 
solemnized  with  imposing  cere- 
monial. Professor  Paul  Natorp, 
that  eminent  educator,  who  has 
become  the  mentor  and  friend  of 
many  leaders  in  the  movement, 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  "spiritual 
radicalism."  "Their  religion,"  he  says,  "seeks  for 
the  last  innermost  and  the  last  supernatural,  and  en- 
deavors to  coerce  both  into  a  perfect  unity." 

Credit  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  tendency 
to  search  for  ultimate  causes  and  sanctions  does  not 
belong  to  men  with  definite  religious  ideas,  even  less 
to  bodies  with  programs  of  religious  education.  The 
tendency  arose  rather  from  a  more  or  less  anarchic 
and  instinctive  revolt  against  tradition,  against  tradi- 
tional religion  as  well  as  traditional  skepticism. 

In  some  cases  this  religious  element  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  Protestant  ministers,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  bring  back  to  the  church  the  vitality  it  has 
lost,  have  invited  leaders  of  youth  to  preach  from 
their  pulpits  or  even  whole  groups  to  take  charge 
of  services  which,  in  these  cases,  are  sometimes  of 
great  emotional  intensity  and  beauty  but  entirely 
without  traditional  forms.  The  young  boys  and 
girls  who  take  part  in  them  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
come  back  laden  with  flowers  and  evergreens  to  give 
a  festive  appearance  to  the  church;  they  introduce  old 
songs  (not  hymns)  that  have  almost  been  forgotten, 
songs  of  nature  and  simple  devotion  to  the  home- 
land; they  bring  joy  and  laughter,  the  sense  of  fel- 
lowship and  actual  revolt  against  sin  and  ugliness, 
into  grey  edifices  that  for  ages  have  heard  nothing 
but  the  droning  voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  sleepy, 
perfunctory  song  of  solemn  congregations.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  exceptional  occasions.  It  is  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  market-places  of  towns,  in  the 
woods,  and  most  often  of  all  on  high  hilltops  that 
what  might  be  called  the  religious  communion  of 
youth  more  usually  takes  place. 

One  other  explanation  is  necessary.  The  move- 
ment of  youth  is  essentially  one  of  revolt;  it  starts 
out  by  breaking  away  from  loyalties  that  in  the  old 
days  had  been  deliberately  fostered  in  the  interests 
of  the  state  and  the  established  order  by  one  section 
of  society  and  in  the  interests  of  their  own  class  by 
the  organized  wage-earners.  Before  the  war,  Stirner 
rather  than  Nietzsche,  moral  anarchy  rather  than 
the  consciousness  of  aristocratic 
obligation  was  the  decisive  influ- 
ence with  the  small  groups  of 
young  spiritual  revolutionaries 
that  arose  here  and  there  only  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  social 
pressure.  The  new  revolt  also  is 
anarchic  in  the  sense  that  it  starts 
from  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
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BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  MEDAL 

Youth  marches  joyously  toward  a  new  civilization,  banners  flying,  hope  in  its  eyes.     The  corps  student,  subject  to  the  old 
self-delusion  of  his  type,  asks  himself;  "Shall  I  save  the  fatherland  today,  or  shall  I  study  for  my  examination?" 


to  the  ego.  Faith  in  throne  and  altar  have  gone, 
and  many  accepted  social  relationships  have  been 
loosened  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  political 
revolution.  But  by  the  very  rapidity  of  its  spread, 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  confronted  not  with  an  un- 
yielding wall  of  opprobrium  but  with  a  moving  mass 
of  uprooted  emotion,  the  movement  has  become  first 
sociable,  then  social. 

Still,  purely  personal  ideals  of  conduct  predomi- 
nate in  the  motivation  of  emancipated  youth.  The 
ideal  of  social  service  is  gradually  growing,  but  is  not 
a  primary  factor.  In  addition  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
sonal health,  therefore,  that  of  personal,  as  distinct 
from  social,  ethics  takes  first  place.  Truthfulness  and 
purity,  though  not  priggishly  spoken  of  in  these 
terms,  are  the  qualities  most  conspicuously  sought 
for  by  these  young  men  and  women.  Der  neue 
Mensch,  the  new  man,  is  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
term  which  those  who  stand  in  the  movement  most 
frequently  apply  to  themselves ;  and  by  it  they  mean 
a  man  or  woman  absolutely  loyal  to  willingly  adopted 
precepts  of  personal  conduct.  In  practice  this  in- 
volves, for  most  of  them,  total  abstention  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  also  of  nicotine  in  every  form. 
Many  seek  to  harden  themselves  against  the  desire 
for  comfort  and  luxury  and  reduce  their  needs  to  a 


primitive  minimum.  In  a  few  isolated  cases,  small 
numbers  have  settled,  both  in  the  towns  and  on  the 
land,  to  conduct  their  lives  together  according  to  the 
principles  of  communism. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  problem  of  sex  relations 
that  the  ethics  of  the  movement  become  most  distinc- 
tive ;  for  it  is  of  no  monkish  asceticism.  Its  demand 
is  for  absolute  self-control  of  the  individual  and  at 
the  same  time  for  a  new  freedom  based  upon  primal 
human  needs.  This  implies  combat  of  false  shame 
no  less  than  of  prostitution,  of  marriage  of  conveni- 
ence no  less  than  of  the  one-sided  selfishness  that-has 
marked  the  pre-marital  concubinage  so  long  current, 
especially  among  the  university  students  of  Germany 
and  the  continent.  It  implies  more  especially  the 
raising  of  all  barriers  against  a  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation of  both  sexes  in  all  activities.  Even  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  desire  of  the  women  members 
of  a  group  to  hold  regular  meetings  of  their  own 
gives  rise,  on  occasion,  to  fierce  debates  because 
many  believe  that  a  first  principle  is  at  stake.  Early 
marriage  is  advocated — partly  as  an  offset  to  the 
difficult,  self-imposed  duty  of  complete  pre-marital 
continence  and  partly  also  in  recognition  of  the  social 
need  for  making  good  the  ravages  of  the  war  among 
the  strongest  and  most  desirable  constituents  of  the 
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race.  (A  socialist  writer,  Hans  Hackmack,  considers 
early  marriage  so  important  that  he  demands  for  it 
special  aid  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  the  com- 
munity on  the  ground  that  the  young  workingman  is 
rarely  able  to  start  a  home  without  going  into  debt, 
and  that  there  are  special  dangers  to  happiness  in 
marriage  where  the  young  couple  cannot  have  a 
hearth  of  their  own.)  But  there  are  also  those  who 
would  have  all  formal  marriage  vows  and  registra- 
tion disregarded  and  who  wish  to  see  countenanced 
and  approved  every  mating  entered  into  freely  but 
with  conscientious  regard  for  all  mutual  duties  and 
maintained  with  absolute  loyalty  to  these  duties. 
Needless  to  say,  there  are  baser  elements  who  stress 
the  "liberal"  attitude  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
upon  themselves  any  of  the  implied  conscientiousness 
in  personal  conduct,  but  the  number  of  these  latter  is 
small,  and  they  belong  as  a  whole  to  the  fringe  rather 
than  to  the  leadership  of  the  movement. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  sex  relations — in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Germany  has  for  long  been  more 
outspoken  and  has  recognized  more  honestly  than 
either  England  or  America  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  all  western  countries — that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  youth  movement  is  exposed  to  the  most 
obvious  dangers  and  most  open  to  attack.  There 
have  been  scandals — serious  ones.  Little  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  visualize  how  easily  the  friend- 
ship and  camaraderie  of  impressionable  young  peo- 
ple, working  together  on  great  projects  of  reform, 
walking,  singing,  dancing  and  swimming  together, 
often  without  the  presence  of  older  companions  to 
curb  their  enthusiasm,  in  an  atmosphere  of  revolt 
against  trammeling  conventions,  may  lead  to  attach- 
ments too  deep  for  control,  and  to  open  defiance  of 
the  established  moral  code.  It  is  true,  there  is  no 
softening  aestheticism  in  this  movement,  no  tolera- 
tion of  light  flirtation,  no  indoor  pampering  of  lasciv- 
ious tastes.  All  obscene  literature,  films,  play-acting, 
"art"  is  abhorrent  to  it.  Yet  the  songs  they  sing — 
many  of  them  resuscitated  from  the  vast,  buried 
treasury  of  medieval  minstrelsy — are  often  of  love; 
the  folk  dances  and  games  of  their  festivities  have 
their  origin  in  ancient  ceremonials  of  courtship;  the 
talk  is  frankly  of  what  is  uppermost  in  the  mind; 
there  are  intoxicating  moments  of  ecstasy  and  of  deep 
communion  of  innermost  desires  between  individ- 
uals. Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that 
at  times  love  smashes  every  locked  gate  of  prudence, 
that  irregular  unions  occur  which  defy  social  conse- 
quences? Society  holds  up  her  hands  in  horror,  as 
though  these  manifesta- 
tions were  those  of  moral 
corruptness,  whereas  they 
are  often — grievously 
mistaken  though  they 
may  be — born  of  the  most 
exalted  ethical  idealism. 

The  story  of  Muck- 
Lamberty  and  his 


new 


host"  is  in  point.  It  was  to  be  heard  everywhere  last 
summer,  and  it  is  symptomatic.  I  cannot  tell  it  here 
with  all  the  revealing  detail  with  which  it  has  been 
told  in  an  understanding  book  by  Adam  Ritzhaupt, 
Die  Neue  Schar  in  Thueringen.  In  fact,  quite  a  litera- 
ture has  appeared  on  this  "case."  With  a  following 
of  twenty-five  youths  and  girls,  Muck  suddenly  ap- 
peared out  of  the  lap  of  the  gods,  as  it  were,  beauti- 
ful as  the  prince  of  a  faery  tale,  eloquent  as  a  preach- 
ing monk  of  the  middle  ages,  walking  from  town  to 
town  through  the  forests  of  the  mid-German  hill 
country,  leading  the  children  in  harmless  games  of  a 
cheerfulness  they  had  never  known,  teaching  the 
young  men  and  women  dances  and  songs  drawn  from 
the  very  sources  that  had  once  flown  rich  in  this 
ancient  home  of  the  German  spirit,  exhorting  old  and 
young  to  join  in  the  crusade  for  a  new  fatherland 
that  shall  be  free  and  merry.  An  indescribable  en- 
thusiasm, says  the  chronicler,  followed  the  visits  of 
the  young  revolutionary  and  his  band.  Mothers  held 
up  their  children  to  be  caressed  by  him;  cynicism  was 
changed  to  adoration  over  night.  The  inns  were 
emptied  as  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  hear 
him  speak  in  the  market-places.  The  spirit  of  his 
appeal  may  briefly  but  not  quite  fully  be  rendered  by 
quotation  from  a  leaflet  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
announce  his  arrival.  In  it  he  said  :  ^ 

To  all  who  are  really  alive  in 

All  youth  must  combine  to  fight  against  everything  that 
is  rotten  and  corrupt  in  our  society,  youth  which  stands 
above  all  parties,  for  the  sake  of  life  itself.  .  .  . 

For  eight  days  during  the  fair  you  have  let  them  show 
you  indecent  dances  and  other  flimsy  things  of  the  old 
"Kultur,"  have  swallowed  dirt  and  permitted  them  to 
deafen  your  ears  and  senses  with  hurdy-gurdies,  nonsense, 
soulless  merchandise.  Everything  except  real  joy,  real  get- 
ting to  know  each  other;  no  healthy,  hearty  joyfulness,  no 
folk  life.  Take  folk  life.  Take  thought!  Our  people  must 
perish  unless  the  young  and  those  who  have  remained  young 
arise,  work  on  themselves  and  come  to  an  agreement.  In 
the  days  that  we  are  with  you,  we  want  to  live  with  you  and 
fight  with  you  against  amusements  of  all  kinds  that  for  the 
sake  of  profit  exploit  youth  in  body  and  soul.  Come  and 
spend  these  days  with  us  in  genuine  joy ! 

This  will  be  only  a  beginning,  for  we  want  to  do  more 
than  play.  Come  to  our  meetings  as  simple  men  and  women  : 
leave  at  home  all  powder  and  paint  and  stupid  fashions.  Let 
joy  of  heart  be  our  ornament.  We  pray  you  all  to  believe 
that  youth  has  the  special  task  of  helping  us,  that  these  days 
will  help  to  recover  health.  .  .  . 

The  new  host  has  been  on  the  road  for  some  months  and 
everywhere  has  called  upon  young  people  and  taken  thou- 
sands of  them  into  their  spirit.  We  are  twenty-five  artisans, 
laborers,  clerks,  teachers,  from  all  over  the  country,  who  will 

have  nothing  to  do  with 
spiteful  party  activity  but 
aim  at  uniting  the  whole 
people. 

Then  followed  a  pro- 
gram of  intended  assem- 
blies for  play  and  discus- 
sion. 

After  some  months, 
(Continued  on  page  537) 
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OSES  were  still  blooming  by  the  gar- 
den fences  of  Newport  News  in  mid- 
December.  There  was  salvia,  too, 
and  chrysanthemums,  and  here  and 
there  a  pansy.  Down  by  the  water- 
front the  solid  orange  ball  of  the  sun 
was  making  ready  to  dive  under  the 
greenish  waters  of  the  James  River,  which  stretches 
out  to  Hampton  Roads  and  on  to  the  Chesapeake.  A 
bright  red  bulk  caught  the  eye  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  harbor  by  the  huge  shipways,  with  their  overhead 
steel  cranes  which  marked  from  the  water  one  of  the 
largest  private  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  United 
States.  The  poppy-colored  mass  was  the  hull  of  the 
West  Virginia,  the  last  battleship  of  her  class — the 
largest  class  as  yet  launched  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  grease  was  still  on  the  ways  which 
she  had  abandoned  late  in  November,  but  already 
her  sides  were  being  clapped  by  great  curved  slabs  of 
armor  plate  which  the  riveters  were  fitting  firm  to  her 
hull. 

Farther  on  along  the  ways  were  the  Constella- 
tion and  the  Ranger,  side  by  side,  the  largest  battle 
cruisers  in  the  world,  ships  so  long  that  the  harbor 
had  to  be  dammed  up  with  great  concrete  walls — 
submerged  ways — to  get  them  into  the  yards.  The 
Constellation  is  but  15.5  per  cent  complete  and  the 
Ranger  scarcely  begun,  yet  only  a  handful  of  men 
were  at  work  about  them.  Beyond  was  the  battle- 
ship Iowa,  the  first  of  her  class — the  largest  class 
authorized  by  the  government — and  here  again  but 
a  few  men  were  at  work  slowly  fitting  her  hull 
together. 

The  rest  of  the  ways,  where  during  the  war  eleven 
ships  were  under  construction  at  one  time,  were 
empty.  The  dry  docks  were  empty.  It  was  4:30 
p.  M.  The  outside  men  laid  down  their  tools,  and 
from  the  shops  and  foundries — shops  capable  of  tre- 
mendous activities,  shops  which  during  the  war  were 
going  day  and  night — a  man  at  a  time,  or  perhaps 
two  or  at  most  three  to- 
gether, whites  and  Ne- 
groes, turned  toward 
the  gates. 

Standing  by  just  up 
the  James,  silent  and 
motionless,  was  a  fleet 
of  seven  cargo  carriers, 
their  rigging  down, 
their  red  hulls  exposed 
above  the  water;  for 
they  were  empty,  and 
their  crews  were  gone. 
And  yet  farther  up  the 
river  at  Camp  Eustis, 
just  bevond  where  the 
eye  could  see,  lay  a  fleet 


of  350  freighters  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  their  crews  disbanded  in  recent  weeks  at  New- 
port News,  their  port. 

Below  the  shipyards  the  piers  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  stretched  out  into  the  harbor. 
One,  two  .  .  .  Pier  12.  The  doors  of  the  store- 
houses were  closed.  Not  a  ship  was  tied  up  to  the 
docks.  There  stood  the  great  steel  coal  pier  from 
which  last  year,  it  is  said,  more  coal  was  loaded  than 
from  any  other  pier  in  the  world.  There  was  not 
a  car  on  it.  The  coal  bunkers  and  longshoremen 
were  not  needed. 

Below  the  piers,  off  from  the  white  sands  where 
the  shoreline  was  not  broken  by  buildings,  a  com- 
pany of  little  skiffs  bobbed  up  and  down  quietly. 
In  the  stern  of  each  was  a  fisherman  working  late  to 
make  a  catch  that  would  add  to  the  day's  earnings. 
A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  water  was  dotted  with 
motor  boats,  each  rigged  up  with  a  sail.  Two  men 
to  a  boat.  One  from  each  side  pressed  his  long- 
handled  double  rake  into  the  sand,  tonged  oysters 
from  their  beds,  brought  them  to  the  surface, 
dropped  them  into  a  barrel  and,  like  a  silent  crane, 
lowered  the  tongs  into  the  beds  again. 

ACROSS  the  way  from  the  iron  fence  that  en- 
closes the  shipyards  are  red  brick  apartments 
built  by  the  government  during  the  war  to  house 
shipyard  workers.  A  young  mechanic  opened  the 
door  of  one  of  them  in  response  to  my  ring.  His 
napkin  still  hung  from  his  vest,  for  he  had  just  left 
the  supper  table.  I  joined  them — the  man,  his  wife 
and  a  woman  friend.  The  man,  who',  with  his  wife, 
had  come  to  town  from  another  industrial  center 
during  the  war,  had  been  laid  off  at  the  shipyards 
four  months  ago  when  the  big  cut  in  the  naval  appro- 
priation reduced  the  force  to  one-half;  and  now  they 
were  living  on  their  savings'.  The  thirty-six  dollars 
which  they  had  been  paying  for  their  three  rooms 
had  this  year  been  reduced  to  twenty-six  dollars. 

They  were  not  moving 
because  they  had  no  as- 
surance of  work  else- 
where; they  had  their 
friends  in  the  town; 
and,  after  all,  if  the  dis- 
armament program 
went  through  the  ships 
now  in  the  yards  would 
be  scrapped,  work 
would  stop  completely 
and  "something  would 
have  to  happen."  The 
yards  might  be  sold  to  a 
Henry  Ford.  They 
might  be  changed  to 
other  work  under  the 


Lj^FERY  tidal  advance  of  civilization  'leaves  its  mark 
-M—l  in  beach  ivreckage.  That  has  been  the  history  of 
men  and  machines — the  industrial  revolution  with  its 
power  looms  left  its  jetsam  of  Silas  Marners.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  moral  reforms:  Witness  pro- 
hibition and  its  flotsam  of  brewery  workers.  The  chal- 
lenge is  not  to  stay  progress  but  to  sharpen  our  w'its  to 
fend  against  some  of  its  inevitable  dislocations  of  the 
fortunes  of  individuals,  families  and  often  whole  towns. 
Here  in  this  harbor,  with  its  empty  poppy-colored  hull 
of  a  super-dreadnaught  which  will  never  be  commis- 
sioned if  the  Hughes  naval  ratio  goes  through,  and  its 
oysterman  pulling  at  his  primitive  rake,  were  registered 
social  tides  leaving  in  their  wake  their  shallow's  and 
their  miseries. 
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THE  SCRAP  HEAP 

Destroyer  propellers  and  steel  scrap  being  sorted  for  the  salvage  bin,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.     Scrap  is  no  longer  sold  as  junk;  every 
piece  is  cleaned  and  sorted  by  trained  laborers  and  kept  to  its  proper  bin  until  sold  in  the  metal  market. 


present  management;  there  was  car  repair  work 
going  on  right  now.  They  might — well,  nobody 
knew,  and  so  long  as  they  didn't  it  was  well,  pro- 
vided you  had  the  money,  to  "sit  tight  and  listen." 

Of  course  it  was  hard.  People  hadn't  saved  so 
much  as  you'd  think.  And,  anyway,  if  you  had  a 
bunch  of  kids  it  didn't  take  long  to  eat  up  a  thou- 
sand dollars  of  savings.  It  was  worse  for  the  people 
who  had  bought  their  houses.  A  lot  of  them  had 
paid  wartime  prices  just  to  get  a  place  to  live.  Take 
down  next  door  to  Jim  Henry's.  Jim  had  bought 
early — four  years  ago — and  paid  $1,600  for  six 
rooms  and  bath.  Six  months  later  along  came  a 
family  from  New  Mexico  and  bought  the  next 
house,  which  is  exactly  like  Jim's.  They  paid  $2,700. 
When  the  yards  made  the  big  lay-off  the  Westerner 
was  thrown  out  of  work  and  had  to  take  his  family 
back  home.  He  sold  the  house  for  $1,400  just  to 
get  rid  of  the  mortgage.  That  was  where  the  sav- 
ings had  gone.  . 

Most  all  the  single  men  had  left  town  as  soon 
as  they  were  laid  off.  They'd  gone  back  to  the  farms. 
One  mustn't  forget  that  all  North  Carolina  moved 
in  to  Newport  News  during  the  war.  Many  of 
these  were  blacks,  and  most  of  them  had  never 
seen  a  machine  before.  Regular  machinists,  for  the 
most  part,  had  gone  to  other  cities,  taking  a  chance. 
Those  still  working  had  been  reduced  from  eighty 
cents  during  the  war  to  sixty-four  cents  today.  They 
were  being  furloughed,  two  weeks  on  and  two  weeks 
off,  to  give  work  to  more  men.  In  the  other  de- 
partments men  had  three  weeks  on  and  one  week  off. 
But  over  on  the  East  Side,  the  Negro  section,  hun- 
dreds of  men  were  lying  around  unemployed.  Their 


women  had  gone  North  into  domestic  work,  or  were 
making  pickles,  pies  and  cakes  and  begging  people 
to  buy  them  at  the  door.  For  that  matter  the  whites 
were  doing  that  too.  Joe  Mackey,  a  molder — he 
and  his  wife  both  were  making  doughnuts  and  taking 
them  from  door  to  door. 

"Well,  yes,  I  am  a  union  man."  This  in  response 
to  questioning.  "No,  the  yards  don't  recognize  the 
union.  Never  did.  But  they  don't  discharge  the 
union  men.  Ferguson  [the  president  of  the  com- 
pany] says  'free  to  everybody.'  And  we  have  a 
grievance  committee;  meets  regular  once  a  month, 
and  we  can  take  complaints  up  there. 

"Sure,  there's  lots  thinks  they're  going  to  lose 
their  jobs  if  the  Hughes  plan  goes  through,  but,  I 
tell  you,  the  thinking  workers  believe  disarmament's 
the  thing." 

HILTON  VILLAGE,  a  wartime  town  built  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  lies 
about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  Newport  News. 
The  car,  on  which  I  paid  a  seven-cent  fare,  followed 
the  outskirts  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  yards, 
where  line  after  line  of  freight  cars  lay  filled  with 
coal,  and  not  a  workman  about.  A  few  blocks  be- 
yond the  shipyards  the  car  crossed  the  city  line  and 
another  fare — a  five-cent  one — was  collected.  To 
the  right  of  the  track  were  government  warehouses 
used  for  stores  during  the  war.  Twenty-four  of 
them  set  in  the  midst  of  great  concrete  yards.  They 
were  locked.  Beyond  was  unbroken  wood,  with 
autumn  leaves  still  hanging. 

The  village  is  on  the  James  River:  485  houses, 
a  schoolhouse  and  a  block  of  shops.  The  485  fam- 
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ilies  built  four  churches  during  the  war,  all  Protes- 
tant. There  were  Catholic  residents,  but  they  paid 
their  twelve  cents'  carfare  to  Newport  News  for 
their  devotions.  Each  house  had  its  yard  and,  dur- 
ing the  war,  each  had  its  chickens  and  its  quota 
of  children. 

At  the  first  block  I  was  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber of  well  built  houses,  of  good  design,  yet  with 
no  curtains  at  the  windows  and  no  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  chimneys.  Then  I  began  to  count.  Five 
houses  occupied,  four  vacant.  Four  houses  occupied, 
three  vacant.  Three  houses  occupied,  five  vacant. 

A  woman  came  down  the  street  in  the  sunshine, 
with  her  two  children.  Under  her  arm  was  an  empty 
dish.  She  had  just  come  from  a  church  where  a 
bazaar  was  in  progress. 

"Too  bad  the  people  put  their  money  into  all  these 
churches.  Now  what  are  they  going  to  do !" 

The  word  "they"  struck  me. 

"Don't  you  live  here?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes;  we're  here  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  job." 

"He"  was  an  electric  welder.  The  little  family 
had  come  from  Roanoke  during  the  war.  They  had 
a  six-roomed  house  for  which  they  had  paid  thirty- 
six  dollars,  but  the  rent  had  twice  been  reduced  and 
now  they  paid  only  twenty-six. 

The  woman  talked  on  in  reply  to  questions : 

"Food  costs  20  per  cent  more  here  than  at  New- 
port News.  Always  did  and  still  does — meat,  dry 
groceries  and  vegetables.  Seems  the  government 
couldn't  regulate  that.  It's  gone  down  some  now 
like  the  rent;  but  his  wages  have  dropped  from 
$1.05  to  sixty-eight  cents  since  last  January,  and  it 
isn't  nearly  so  easy  to  make  out  as  it  used  to  be.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  the  whole  village  is  emptying  out.  People 
going  back  to  where  they  came  from  or  to  their 
relatives.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  have  entertainments  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  at  the  churches — but  nobody  fixes 
up,  for  they  all  expect  to  leave  any  time.  .  .  .  He 
thinks  the  yard  will  close.  They  are  trying  to  get 
a  job  there  now — but  they  have  to  bid  so  awfully 
low.  .  .  .  Yes,  indeed,  we'll  go  back  to  Roanoke." 

FROM  Hilton,  northwest  of  the  shipyards,  I 
crossed  over  to  the  southeast  side  of  the  town, 
back  from  the  coal  piers,  to  the  old  section  which  is 
the  Negro  quarter — street  after  street  of  little  old 
frame  houses  with  porches,  and  unpaved  roads  be- 
tween. Here,  too,  were  vacant  houses — I  counted 
seven  in  a  single  block.  On  every  corner  or  at  the 
edges  of  the  unpaved  walks  by  the  gutters  stood 
Negroes,  usually  alone,  hands  in  their  pockets. 

A  Negro  of  perhaps  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
crossed  the  street.  He  was  heavily  built,  of  big 
frame,  muscular.  I  walked  with  him  to  his  house — 
three  rooms,  more  or  less  empty,  save  for  a  straight- 
backed  chair  or  two,  a  bed,  table  and  cots.  He  paid 
thirteen  dollars  rent.  The  wife  was  dead.  Of  his 
five  sons,  two  had  worked  in  the  yards  but  had  had 
no  jobs  for  months.  The  man  had  been  a  driller  in 
shipyards,  but  had  been  laid  off  since  June.  He  did 
not  complain.  He  managed  to  pick  up  some  change 
occasionally,  he  said.  But  the  neighbors  told  me  he 
had  no  idea  where  his  next  meal  was  coming  from. 
"We  should  have  saved,  but  we  didn't,"  the  man 


leaned  heavily  against  the  rotting  pillar  of  the  porch. 
"We  thought  it  was  going  to  last,  I  reckon.  Now 
we've  nothin'.  And  the  rest  is  all  like  us.  ...  It's 
too  cold  for  seine  fishing,  but  some  of  them  goes 
out  after  oysters. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  they're 
goin'  to  do  nothin'  at  Washington.  Seems  to  me  like 
we  must  have  those  ships  built.  You  know  the  Lord 
said  'These  things  must  be.'  And,  for  my  part,  I'm 
on  the  side  of  the  Lord." 

WHEN,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  owner  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad,  formed  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Land  Company  and  bought  up  the  peninsula 
made  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  Hampton  Roads  and  the 
James  River,  he  visualized  in  Newport  News,  with 
its  unexcelled  harbor  facilities,  one  of  the  greatest 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  centers  in  the  world. 
There  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  district,  with  the  Vir- 
ginia coal  mines  in  the  background  and  a  direct  rail 
tunnel  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  steel-producing  centers  of  the  Middle  West,  was 
a  reservoir  of  Negro  labor  yet  untapped  which  might 
be  divorced  from  the  soil  and  taught  the  art  of  ship- 
building. His  dream  became  reality.  The  piers 
were  built,  and  the  shipyards  were  opened.  Me- 
chanics came  from  other  cities,  and  both  Negroes 
and  whites  came  from  the  farms.  Negro  labor  was 
practically  unrestricted  and  the  percentage  increased 
until  it  became  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  It  explains  the  absence  of  the  "foreigner" 
in  the  Newport  News  yard. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  government  used  the 
piers  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies, and  discouraged  shipping  to  foreign  ports. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  government  naval  pro- 
gram the  shipyard  investment  ran  up  to  $35,000,- 
ooo.  The  population  of  the  town  doubled.  The 
number  of  workers  in  the  shipyards  increased  from 
4,000  in  1914  to  13,500  in  1920.  From  the  ship- 
yards alone  a  payroll  of  $400,000  was  made  out 
weekly.  The  banks  showed  deposits  of  $14,000,000 
and  savings  of  approximately  $10,000,000.  New 
merchants  came  to  town,  but  even  then  people  could 
not  get  waited  on  in  the  stores. 

Following  the  war  the  shipbuilding  program  con- 
tinued, and  activity  at  the  coal  piers,  due  to  the 
English  coal  strike,  kept  up  through  the  early  months 
of  this  year.  Then  came  the  slump.  There  was  no 
foreign  commerce.  There  was  no  building  of  com- 
mercial ships.  There  was  no  repair  work  for  them. 
There  was  no  call  for  ships'  supplies.  Laborers 
about  the  docks  were  laid  off.  Their  numbers  were 
swelled  by  seamen  from  the  ships  that  were  laid  up 
— foreigners  mostly,  away  from  their  home  ports. 
At  the  shipyards  the  men  living  in  barracks,  who  had 
constituted  the  floating  population  during  the  war, 
had  been  let  go  as  the  work  gradually  let  down. 
Until  July,  however,  there  were  10,000  still  em- 
ployed at  the  yards  on  government  building  con- 
tracts, for  there  were  four  ships  on  the  ways.  Then 
the  Senate  cut  the  naval  appropriation  and,  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  6,000  more  men  were  laid  off. 
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This  brought  the  number  of  employes  down  to  the 
1914  figure,  many  of  them  on  part-time  work. 

WINTER  is  here.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
families  there  are  in  Newport  News  on  the 
verge  or  over  the  line  of  poverty.  The  impression 
that  "half  the  workers  have  returned  to  their  homes" 
or  that  they  have  savings  to  live  on  has  been  general. 
But  no  one  has  verified  this.  Guesses  made  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  the  city  manager,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Red  Cross  vary  from  1,000  to  5,000  out  of 
work. 

Down  in  the  Sailors'  Rest,  which  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5,311  meals  and  2,064 
free  beds  were  given  in  September.  The  number  has 
decreased  slightly  each  month  as  the  seamen  have 
found  opportunity  to  return  to  their  home  ports. 
A  candy  firm  advertised  a  soup-line;  fifty  men  came. 
The  Salvation  Army,  the  girls'  club  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  American  Legion 
all  have  had  calls  for  relief  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Since  November  the  shipyards  have  given  $100  a 
month  to  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  been  doing  gen- 
eral relief  work.  Now  the  city  manager  has  taken 
the  lead  in  organizing  an  Associated  Charities,  which 
will  take  over  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross;  a  "Dime 
a  Week"  campaign  has  been  launched  in  which 
every  employed  person  has  been  asked  to  give  ten 
cents  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed; and  a  man,  who  has  spent  his  life  as  a  ships' 
carpenter — an  employe  of  the  shipyards  just  put  on 
the  pension  list- — has  been  employed  to  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  The  city  has  itself  taken 
no  steps  to  employ  men  on  public  works. 

Meantime,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  Newport  News  is  a  one- 
industry  town;  that  it  has  done  nothing  at  all  to 
develop  diversified  industries;  and -that  land  held 
high  is  not  attractive  to  the  manufacturer.  It  has 
discovered  that,  although  it  has  at  its  backdoor  agri- 
cultural products — peanuts,  potatoes  and  "Smith- 
field"  hams — and  untouched  lumber  country  and  in 


BATTLESHIPS  AND  BATTLE  CRUISERS 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 

one  of  the  largest  private  shipyards  in  the  world. 


A  METAL  DESK  FOR  A  BATTLESHIP 
The  manufacture  of  metal   furniture,   now  carried  on  in  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  naval  ships,  is  one  of  the  activities 
advocated  by  labor  unions  and  government  officials  to  absorb 

labor  should  the  Hughes  program  go  through. 

its  waters  fish  and  oysters  in  abundance,  it  has  not 
encouraged  markets  for  these  products.  It  discov- 
ered that  shippers  from  Newport  News  had  been 
discriminated  against  and  were  having  to  pay  30 
per  cent  higher  tariffs  from  Newport  News  than 
from  Norfolk,  just  across  the  harbor,  and  this  it 
already  has  had  rectified. 

The  question  of  the  city's  future  is  on  the  lips 
of  every  worker  and  every  employer  in  Newport 
News.  The  diversion  of  the  shipyard  may  be  a 
national  problem  to  think  about,  but  it  is  a  local 
problem  to  work  out.  The  optimistic  citizen  of 
Newport  News  believes  the  passing  of  twelve  of  the 
Shipping  Board's  fleet  down  the  James  early  in  De- 
cember was  not  a  bad  omen.  He  believes,  further- 
more, that  should  an  economic  conference  follow 
close  on  the  disarmament  cpnference  America's  re- 
vival in  trade  might  come  almost  immediately.  That 
would  mean  repair  work  at  once  and  might  mean 
new  commercial  ships  for  the  ways  in  the  next  five 
years.  Meantime,  if  contracts  can  be  secured,  shops 
and  foundries  at  least  could  be  diverted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  products,  and  the  yard  at  Newport 
News  has  a  blast  furnace.  The  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  is  already  bid- 
ding on  types  of  work  which  it  has  never  undertaken 
before.  The  car  repair  work  now  going  on  sug- 
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gests  car  building  as  a  line  of  work  which  might 
well  take  the  place  of  shipbuilding.  At  any  rate, 
the  "bouquet,"  as  Newport  News  calls  it,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  has  thrown  to  the  shipyards  has  served 
to  bring  a  city  to  see  itself  in  the  light  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  its  citizens;  a  responsibility  which  may  mean 
stability  and  normal  growth.  As  the  president  of 
the  shipyards,  referring  to  the  Hughes  plan,  said: 
"If  it's  good  for  the  United  States,  it's  good  for 
Newport  News." 

A  CONTRAST  is  afforded  by  the  larger  com- 
munities across  the  harbor,  where  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  one  of  the  six  government  yards  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  which  build  ships,  is  located.  Nor- 
folk, with  115,000  population,  has  its  quota  of  un- 
employed seamen — but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
struction work  is  proceeding,  homes  are  building 
and  a  government  hospital  is  under  construction.  Its 
innumerable  small  industries  are  all  running  full  or 
part  time.  Norfolk  is  the  market  for  a  cotton  and 
tobacco  section  and  this  year  the  crops  were  planted 
with  labor  and  fertilizer  at  low  cost,  and  the  selling 
price  has  gone  up. 

At  Portsmouth,  up  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  is  the  Navy  Yard.  It,  too,  has  cut  down  since 
the  wartime  boom  and  has,  likewise,  been  affected  by 
the  naval  cut — a  reduction  altogether  from  n,ooo 
to  3,600  men.  It,  too,  faces  the  Hughes  program. 
But  the  psychology  of  the  town  is  different.  Its 
55,000  population — an  increase  of  20,000  since 
1910 — depend  on  other  industries  than  shipbuilding 
— an  excelsior  factory,  lumber  mills,  paper  mills, 
cotton-seed  oil  factory,  a  veneer  company,  glass  fac- 
tory, silk  mill,  and,  largest  of  all,  the  yards  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Company.  The  Navy  Yard  is, 
of  course,  the  largest  local  employer.  None  the  less, 
the  business  elements  of  the  two  cities  do  not  feel 
that  everything  hangs  on  shipbuilding. 

The  Navy  Yard  itself  has  a  hopeful  air  about  it, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  building  one  battleship, 


the  North  Carolina,  listed  for  the  proposed  scrap- 
ping. The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  yards,  however, 
is  repairs  and  alterations.  Here  are  Shipping  Board 
merchant  ships  in  for  repairs,  the  Langley  being  al- 
tered as  an  aircraft  carrier;  destroyers  in  for  gen- 
eral overhauling;  the  Mayflower,  the  President's 
yacht,  white  already,  is  being  made  still  whiter  with 
its  new  coat  of  paint.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of 
activity — of  something  to  be  finished — rather  than 
of  something  that  is  a  program  on  paper  and  that 
may  be  scrapped  with  a  pen. 

The  shops,  huge  buildings  of  the  war  period, 
where  paint,  gas  engines  and  metal  furniture  for 
battleships  are  made,  are,  for  the  most  part,  flat. 
Great  lonely  spaces.  And  there  is  a  foundry  where 
but  a  handful  of  men  are  scattered  about  the  cold 
ovens.  It  is  over  in  the  low,  white  buildings,  where 
the  metal  furniture  is  made,  that  the  interest  is 
especially  centered  today — workshops  that  may  spell 
a  future  for  the  navy  yards  of  the  country.  For, 
if  the  Hughes  program  goes  through,  there  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  but  three  proposed  plans  for  the 
government  yards.  The  first  is  to  close  down  three 
of  the  six  yards  on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  the  second  is 
to  keep  all  the  yards  open  with  just  enough  care  to 
prevent  those  not  in  use  from  deteriorating;  the  third 
is  to  divert  the  shops,  in  the  yards  not  needed  for 
construction  and  repair  work,  to  the  making  of  peace- 
time manufactured  goods  for  use  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

The  last  is  the  program  of  the  organized  machin- 
ists today.  District  Union  44  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  workers  in  the  government  yards,  has  al- 
ready called  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  can- 
vass the  supplies  needed  by  the  government,  and  it 
is  understood  that  General  Dawes  has  issued  orders 
for  such  a  canvass.  The  union  advocates  the  manu- 
facture in  government  yards  of  scientific  instruments 
for  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  543) 


"NOBODY  HOME" 

With  the  cut  in  the  naval  appropriation  and  the  lull  in  commercial  shipbuilding,  Hilton,  a  wartime 
town  of  artistic  homes,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  empty  village. 


TOY  MAKERS 

By  Evelyn  Say  re  Turner 

Drawings  by  Herman  Drucklicb 


THESE  sketches  come  from  the  shops  which, 
during  the  unemployment  of  1914,  were  estab- 
lished for  old  people  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Since  then  many  have  found  their  way  here,  to 
work  at  making  things  with  a  sense  of  usefulness  and 
security.  There  are  some  seventy-five  of  them,  each 
fencing  against  impoverished  old  age,  defiantly  mak- 
ing passes  at  his  opponent  with  his  small  earnings, 
heartened  to  know  that,  whatever  the  outcome,  a 
good  second  stands  ready  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  or, 
if  necessary,  end  his  small  affairs. 

Delayed  a  little  on  their  journey  to  the  Eternal 
City,  these  aged  travelers  have  found  in  the  most 
crowded  district  of  the  most  crowded  city  on  earth  a 
clean,  comfortable  way-sta- 
tion where  they  busy  them- 
selves pleasantly.  Here  go 
forward  all  manner  of 
quaint  philosophies  and 
businesses.  Planks,  if  that 
be  the  name  of  raw,  unro- 
tnantic  wood,  and  lumbering 
bolts  of  cloth  come  into  the 
basement  in  a  modest  man- 
ner to  emerge  brazenly, 
after  various  stops  in  big, 
sunny  rooms  full  of  jig- 
saws, paint  pots  and  sewing 
machines,  as  tiny  garments ; 
pink  pigs;  blue  bears:  and 
turtles  to  roll  abroad  in  the 
land  on  castors. 

*       *       * 

Papa  Brown  went  to  sea 
when  he  was — well — six.  I 
heard  him  say  so  once  to  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  it 
impressed  me  very  much. 
He  has  sea  legs.  He  does 
all  our  errands. 


i 


Last  Easter  we  put  an  appeal  in  the  Times  for 
victrola  records.  Papa  Brown  gathered  them.  He 
tramped  all  around  town.  He  proudly  piled  them  in 
four  piles;  red  seal,  blue  seal,  plain  black,  and  five- 
and  ten-cent. 

One  Saturday  a  nervous  voice  came  over  the  tele- 
phone. A  lady  up  in  Harlem  had  some  records.  She 
couldn't  stay  in  all  day ;  could  some  one  come  up  be- 
fore noon?  Mr.  Brown  hurried  uptown.  .  .  . 

My  telephone  bell  rang  furiously.  It  was  the 
nervous  voice.  The  lady  had  been  insulted,  out- 
rageously insulted.  I  explained  that  Mr.  Brown  did 
all  our  errands.  We'd  never  had  a  complaint  before, 
and  what  had  happened?  .  .  .  "Well,"  the  lady  ad- 
mitted, "he  did  fall  down  stairs." 

The  story  came  out  when 
Papa  Brown  returned.  He 
found  the  house.  He  found 
the  lady.  He  found  two  or 
three  ten-cent  records.  He 
was  gallant,  he  thanked  her 
and  asked  her  to  put  a  light 
in  the  hall.  She  refused,  he 
fell  down  two  flights  of 
stairs  and  went  right  back 
up  to  tell  her  what  he 
thought  of  her. 

*       *       * 

Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr. 
O'Reilly  are  Irish.  I  had 
always  thought  that  Irish 
freedom  was  a  two-sided 
question,  but  now  I  know. 
It's  three-sided.  We  have 
three  Irishmen  and  they  say 
so. 

Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr. 
O'Reilly  met  each  other  on 
the  stairs  the  other  morn- 
ing. Each  held  on  to  the 
banister.  Each  had  a  pail 
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in  the  other  hand.  One  was  coming  up.  One  was 
going  down.  I  didn't  see  them  meet.  I  heard  them. 
I  can't  forget  what  I  heard.  I  looked  over  from  the 
top  floor.  Both  clutched  the  rail — both  made  as  if 
to  sideswipe  with  the  bucket — neither  would  move. 
It  came  to  me  to  laugh  long  and  loud.  I  did  and 
they  scuttled  off. 

We  have  to  solve  the  Irish  question  here  every  day. 

*       *       * 

To  inspire  a  neighborhood  like  ours  with  confi- 
dence it's  necessary  to  put  up  with  lace  curtains 
drying  across  your  front  patch  of  sidewalk;  to  allow 
a  sad  collection  of  cats  to  roost  undisturbed  on  your 
porch,  and  to  countenance  with  unfailing  patience  the 
ringing  of  your  front  door  bell  by  the  neighbor  chil- 
dren. 

Peter  is  Irish,  and  our  ex-janitor.  The  lace  cur- 
tains he  could  stand.  The  cats,  if  not  in  immediate 
danger  of  producing  a  family,  curled  sunnily  on  the 
step.  But  the  ringing  of  the  bell  proved  too  much 
for  whatever  the  Irish  is  for  patience. 

Not  long  ago  our  good  customer  left  a  package  of 
toys  here  to  be  called  for  later  in  the  day.  She  came 


for  them  about  eight  o'clock.  It  had  been  a  day  of 
trials  for  Peter,  what  with  more  curtains,  cats  and 
children  than  usual. 

There  was  the  door  bell  ringing  furiously.  Peter 
sat  up.  Peter  put  his  feet  firmly  on  the  floor,  picked 
up  the  fire  bucket  in  the  hall — marched  to  the  fourth 
floor  window  and  dumped  the  contents  without  look- 
ing out  onto  the  new  hat  of  our  good  customer. 

Like  so  many  of  us  when  we  know  that  we  are 
wrong,  he  let  his  anger  mount  higher  and  higher.  He 
yelled  that  his  orders  were  to  let  no  one  in  after  six 
— that  you  couldn't  collect  packages  from  anywhere 
after  six — that  anyhow  there  wasn't  a  package  there. 

Peter  was  cross.     He  was  cross  and  in  the  right 


about  it  for  one  solid  week, 
every  day. 


We  heard  him  say  so 


Mrs.  Bates  has  two  conceits,  her  husband's  mem- 
ory and  her  singing  voice.  The  memory  is  a  noble 
and  uplifting  thing,  transporting  her  at  the  lightest 
provocation  to  flights  of  spiritual  oratory.  But  the 
voice  tempts  her  to  human  frailties.  She  is  small  and 
hunched  and  has  one  eye.  But  when  she  says  with 
dignity,  "my  husband,"  you  attend. 

Last  week  the  devil  was  in  her.  She  knew  well 
enough — we  all  know — that  it's  not  fair  to  sing, 
"Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight?"  It  pro- 
vides an  emotional  outlet  for  too  many  of  our  women. 
They  weep.  Mrs.  Bates  looked  about,  she  dared,  she 
sang  .  .  .  ladies  began  to  pour  past  our  office  door 
mopping  their  eyes.  "Mrs.  Bates  is  singing  that 
song,"  they  gulped  out,  eyes  on  me. 
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We  banished  Mrs.  Bates  to 
the  top  floor.  There  she  spieJ 
our  only  colored  woman,  and, 
standing  demurely  in  the  door- 
way, she  started,  "There  was 
an  old  nigger  with  a  woolly, 
woolly  head."  We've  been 
comforting  Alice  ever  since. 
We  sent  Mrs.  Bates  home. 
*  *  * 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  O'Neill  at 
Bellevue  today.  He  was  clean 
and  embarrassed  in  a  dressing 
gown  too  small  for  him.  His 
eyes  wandered  to  a  pot  of  nar- 
cissus I  had  brought  the  week 
before.  After  a  couple  of  bad 
starts  he  said :  "First  I  won- 
dered whether  I  would  see  it 

bloom  but  now  it  makes  me  think  of  Easter  and  that 
Christ  was  risen."  .  .  .  There  is  a  luminous  look 
that  comes  in  new  and  very  old  eyes. 

Mr.  O'Neill  laid  bricks  for  the  city  for  very  many 
years.    He  never  had  a  chance  to  look  up. 
*       *       * 

Mr.  Curran  keeps  track  of  every  one.  He  keeps 
track  of  whether  I  open  the  windows  at  noon  as  I 
say  I'm  going  to.  He  varnishes  his  shoes  with  the 
varnish  left  in  the  varnish  cup  after  his  morning's 
work — to  save  it. 

This  afternoon  he  came  in  with  a  long  face.  He 
hung  over  my  desk  getting  started  :  "Er — you  know 
Mr.  Bird? — well,  Bird  bought  two  leeches  for 
twenty-five  cents  apiece 
and  one  got  loose  in  his 
room,"  and  what  would  I 
do.  I  told  him  that  1 
would  move  to  the  far 
West  if  a  leech  got  loose 
in  my  room.  "But,"  he 
said  (I  had  been  face- 
tious and  he  was  disap- 
pointed), "but,  my  dear 
child,  Mr.  Bird  was  going 
to  rent  them  out." 

I   had   misunderstood. 
It  was  an  investment. 
*       *       * 

It  wouldn't  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  write 
these  things  except  for 
Henry.  It's  so  easy  if  I 
can  remember  how  he 
says  it.  He  is  mopping 
around  me  now,  having 
asked  me  first  if  I  was 
feeling  cheerful  today  be- 
cause he  would  rather  not 
wait  until  after  five 
o'clock  to  mop  my  office. 


But  it's  about  Henry  and  a 
woman  from  up  the  street  that 
I  wanted  to  tell.  He  was 
mopping  the  hall,  working 
nervously,  water  flying  in 
every  direction — down  the 
stairs — down  the  hall — then 
the  vestibule,  toward  the  steps, 
where  a  woman,  no  one  we 
know,  was  sitting  on  the  step. 
I  saw  Henry  straighten  up  and 
heard  him  say,  "You  can  sit 
there  ten  minutes,  darlin' — but 
if  you  stay  any  longer,  God 
help  you !" 

*       *       + 

Mr.  Beal  left  his  glasses 
with  me.  In  fact,  I've  enough 
glasses  to  stock  a  five-and-ten- 
cent  store  anywhere.  I  have  several  moth-eaten  bank 
books  and  little  envelopes  saying  to  "save  for  Mr. 
George  Franklin  O'Hara."  There  are  sea  shells, 
magnifying  glasses  and  all  sizes  of  corks.  Henry 
brings  red  tissue  paper  roses  with  "real  fern"  to  set 
them  off.  My  desk  groans  each  morning  with  news- 
paper clippings  about  the  social  activities  of  our 
Board  of  Managers,  which  Mr.  O'Neill  has  cut  out 
for  me. 

My  desk  tells  more  than  many  a  long  explanation 
about  what  we  are  doing,  all  of  us,  here.  There  is 
an  extra  pair  of  trousers  for  Mr.  O'Reilly  on  my 
desk.  Mr.  O'Reilly  hasn't  been  here  for  a  day  or  so 
and  Mr.  Curran  thinks  likely  someone  has  stolen  his 

trousers  again  so  that  he 
can't  go  out  in  the  street. 
So  he  says  that  we  had 
better  send  a  pair  on 
down  to  the  Bowery 
Lodging  House  to  him. 
He  says  that  he  can  spare 
the  last  pair  I  gave  him 
because  they  are  small  for 

him. 

*       *       * 

Mr.  Beal  died  yester- 
day. He's  been  with  us 
for  six  years.  .  .  .  Every 
morning  for  six  years  he 
has  thought  of  a  different 
way  to  get  into  my  office 
to  say  "Good  morning." 
Every  week  for  six  years 
he  has  cajoled  me  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  find  out 
whether  I'd  noticed  the 
order  board  and  ordered. 
I've  run  through  cross- 
ness, boredom,  ridicule, 
and  tolerance.  But  each 
morning  and  every  week 
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Mr.  Beal  has  added  something 
more  to  that  nice  pillar  of  pa- 
tience. He  hasn't  asked  very 
much,  or  gone  too  far  out  of 
his  way  to  get  it — just  good 
humor  and  carefully  consid- 
ered necessity. 

He  might  so  easily  have 
been  impatient.  Great  shoes. 
Layer  on  layer  of  baggy 
clothes.  He  seemed  just  to  be 
passing  time  if  you  noticed 
only  outside  things.  He  had 
long  ago  given  up  the  struggle 
with  dirt,  with  the  weaknesses 
the  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  inside 
there  were  real  convictions ! 

I  took  him  to  the  hospital  a  few  days  before  he 
died.  He  was  very  grateful.  He  had  feared  to  go 
to  "the  Island"  and  an  endowed  bed  in  one  of  our 
best  hospitals  was  too  much.  He  lay  on  the  exam- 
ining bed  in  the  admitting  room.  All  his  possessions 
(the  clothes  he  wore)  had  been  put  away  except  a 
little  bag  he  had  slid  under  the  pillow.  He  was  very 
happy.  He  said  p'raps  I  would  take  the  little  money 
he  had  saved — I  could  give  it  to  the  association  to 
use — or,  if  there  was  anything  special  I  wanted,  I 
could  keep  it.  He  probably  wouldn't  need  it.  Then 
a  look  of  terror  came  into  his  eyes.  He  had  just 
remembered  in  his  excitement — he  was  giving  away 

his  burial  money! 

*       *       * 

May  I  tell  you  about  Henry's  room?  It's  in  the 
house — you  remember  he's  the  janitor.  It  hadn't 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  funny  room  because  it 
was  compiled  so  gradually.  But  now  it  "gets  you." 


It's  a  small  room  with  a 
skylight,  square,  about  ten 
feet  square.  There  is  a  lunch- 
counter  across  one  end,  com- 
pletely piled  with  supplies. 

Equipped  as  it  was  with 
every  known  article  conducive 
to  domestic  bliss,  including 
many  kinds  of  scouring  soap, 
Henry  felt  a  lack.  He  said, 
"You  know,  ma'am,  that  room 
needs  color,  I  think  a  flounce 
around  me  bed  will  do  it."  The 
bed  had  been  made  out  of 
a  mattress  on  a  table  top  set 
on  two  of  our  highest  trestle 
horses — "because,"  he  said, 
"it  makes  a  sailor  nervous  to  sleep  so  near  the  floor." 
We're  making  the  flounce.  He  asked  for  pink  with 
roses.  We  gave  him  pink  with  rosebuds. 

The  chair  beside  his  bed  has  a  barometer  and  a 
ship's  clock  lashed  to  it.  The  three  buckets  that  he 
uses  to  "wash  down  the  decks"  decorate  the  center 
of  the  floor.  His  skylight  is  completely  clouded  by 
an  enormous  block  and  tackle,  used  to  raise  and  lower 
a  tub  of  English  ivies. 

Every  morning  he  reports;  tells  me  which  "deck" 
he  is  going  to  be  working  on;  what  the  "soundings" 
are;  whether  we  have  any  "boiler  trouble,"  and  lets 
me  know  when  he  advises  irons  for  members  of  the 
crew  or,  more  often,  one  of  the  passengers. 

Everything  in  the  shops — all  the  precious  things — 
Henry  keeps  under  his  bed.  When  the  gas  man 
stops  at  my  office  door  for  the  key  to  the  meter  I  say 
wearily,  "Must  be  under  Henry's  bed.''  Our  best 
cross-cut  saw,  the  pruning  shears,  the  brass  polish 
and  my  brush  broom  .  .  .  the  hose  is  there,  too. 
Henry  added  it  this  morning.  He  says  it's  a  good 
one;  its  nozzle  fits  every  faucet  in  the  house — "You 
know,  ma'am,  it's  a  little  thing — I  can  keep  it  under 
me  bed."  All  the  precious  things  in  the  house  are 
under  Henrv's  bed. 
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UM-LUNGERS"  are  playing  "bum- 
armers"  in  the  Disabled  Men's 
League  for  the  championship  of  the 
vets'  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 
On  the  bleachers  are  the  "bum- 
leggers"  and  the  "goldbrickers" 
chorus" — a  distinguished  gallery  if  tested  by  the 
number  of  war  medals  they  possess. 

Jack  Kelly,  ex-sergeant  of  the  i6th  Infantry,  is 
on  first  base,  playing  off  as  far  as  he  dares.  His 
legs  and  arms  are  all  right  but  his  lungs  are  no  good 
— an  overdose  of  gas  and  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  In 
the  pitcher's  box  is  another  ex-service  man  with  a 
disabled  left  arm  and  a  badly  twisted  back — once  a 
splendid  twirler. 

It  is  to  be  a  race  between  bad  arms  and  bad  lungs 
The  ball  travels  to  the  catcher  as  Kelly  starts  his 
race  for  second.  Then  the  catcher,  with  an  effort 
that  costs  him  something,  makes  the  long  throw  to 
intercept  the  runner.  Kelly's  speed  slackens  as  his 
lungs  refuse  to  help.  It  is  slide  or  be  put  out,  and 
Kelly  slides.  It  isn't  good  for  the  bum-lungs.  The 
dust  and  the  strain  are  all  against  the  best  medical 
advice,  but  when  he  gets  up  and  stands  on  second, 
safe,  the  gallery  cheers  and  Kelly  smiles — the  same 
kind  of  smile  he  had  in  his  kit  when  he  entered  train- 
ing camp  back  in  1917 — the  kind  he  had  when  he 
won  his  base  among  the  rocks  and  trees  and  the 
machine  gun  nests  of  the  Argonne. 

Thereafter  there  was  a  different  kind  of  smile,  a 
mixture  of  grit  and  faith  and  fatalism,  for  it  was  a 
long  trail  and  a  winding  one  for  him  from  the  dress- 
ing stations  to  the  base  hospitals,  the  hospital  ships, 
the  great  temporary  military  hospitals  and  the  public 
health  service ;  and  at  last — home,  to  find  father  and 
mother  four  years  older  in  time  and  much  older  than 
that  in  heart  strain;  Mary,  the  kid  sister,  married 
with  a  home  of  her  own;  Pat,  the  young  brother,  too 
young  then,  but  now  just  of  age — strong  and  husky, 
and  full  of  pep. 

With  all  this  memory  of  the  old,  he  had  to  begin 
anew — to  play  his  life  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  a  handicap.  The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  helped  him  find  a  job  objective — some- 
thing that  he  might  do  in  the  years  ahead  without 
overstrain.  They  were  also  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education.  It  was  probably  the  best 
chance  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  bury  the  memory  of  what  might  have  been, 
and  the  ambitions  he  had  cherished  at  twenty-one. 

He  realized  he  was  a  different  man  now.  He 
gradually  discovered  that  he  had  other  hardships 


that  embarrassed  and  discouraged  him.  There  were 
social  hardships ;  there  was  a  dent  in  his  spirits ;  there 
was  a  big  leak  in  his  confidence  in  himself;  there  was 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  others.  His  associates  often 
disheartened  him  because  they  carried  the  cross  of 
their  sacrifices  outwardly.  Few,  if  any,  had  great 
confidence  in  the  result  of  their  training.  They 
feared  its  termination  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
responsibility,  but  they  had  grit  and  worked  and 
studied  hard  to  overcome  their  hardships,  to  make 
good,  to  reenter  society  as  self-supporting  men,  add- 
ing again  to  the  strength  and  achievement  of  their 
country  in  a  new  day,  instead  of  being  dependent 
upon  its  bounty. 

Jack  Kelly  needed  something,  and  so  did  the  more 
than  ten  thousand  other  men  who  were  being  trained 
by  the  Federal  Board  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Illinois.  He  was  getting  it  on  the  baseball  field  that 
day  last  summer — a  taste  of  the  joy  of  living,  a 
sense  of  a  margin  of  strength,  a  realization  that 
there  is  to  be  a  playtime  and  the  sense  of  victory 
in  the  mysterious  days  ahead.  How  he  came  to  get 
it  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  aftermath  of  the  great 
war  in  the  lake  region. 

The  vets'  camp  was  instituted  by  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood,  who  has  unfailingly  and  whole- 
heartedly supported  every  such  effort  in  the  8th 
Corps  Area.  It  was  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  jointly  with  the 
Fort  Sheridan  Association,  which  met  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  and  provided  entertainment, 
athletics  and  social  care. 

In  addition  to  the  large  administration  building, 
which  was  the  center  of  activities,  there  was  a  cool, 
commodious  stone  barracks,  with  comfortable  beds 
and  every  convenience.  The  preparation  for  the 
camp  was  typical  of  its  entire  activities.  The  build- 
ings had  been  drab  and  dirty.  They  suggested  the 
old  hospital  days  and  the  past,  so  disabled  men  who 
were  training  to  be  painters  tried  their  ideas  out  on 
the  camp.  Day  after  day  these  veterans  plied  their 
trade  until  the  walls  of  the  mess  hall  and  barracks 
and  headquarters  were  cheery  browns  and  yellows, 
and  so  inviting  that  they  all  came  back  later  to  enjoy 
their  handiwork. 

A  week  before  the  campers  arrived  came  the 
student  council.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  council.  They  were  the  representatives 
of  the  campers— they  made  the  rules;  they  enforced 
them ;  they  watched  all  operations  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  satisfactory  to  the  trainees;  they  knew  the 
men  they  had  to  work  with. 

The  chairman  was  Boerke — a  school  teacher  and 
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born  leader  from  Wisconsin,  with  an  injury  which 
had  shortened  his  left  arm  but  did  not  touch  his 
aggressive  spirit.  There  was  Berg  from  Milwaukee 
— a  former  railroad  conductor  and  "boomer"  who 
had  enlisted  when  he  saw  school  children  walking 
down  the  street  with  flags.  He  was  a  glutton  for 
work.  Morning,  noon  and  night  he  drove  his  dis- 
abled body  to  every  task  that  would  serve  the  men 
who  came  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Then  there  was  DeBaun — the  student  of  the 
group;  he  had  had  to  support  himself  and  mother 
before  he  could  enter  high  school ;  made  his  way 
by  playing  professional  ball  in  the  summer  and  danc- 
ing in  winter;  was  wounded  in  France  and  told  by 
physicians  he  would  never  be  able  to  walk  again;  he, 
nevertheless,  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  wonderful  what  the  camp  did  for 
DeBaun.  He  gained  twenty-six  pounds  in  ten  weeks ; 
the  color  came  back  to  his  cheeks;  he  put  his  old 
cane  up  against  a  tree  and  joined  those  who  were 
playing  ball ;  but — greatest  thing  of  all — he  got  back 
the  confidence  that  some  day  he  would  be  back  at 
the  games  men  love,  perhaps  not  the  expert  he  was, 
but  good  enough  to  add  to  the  joy  of  life. 

There  was  Hocking,  from  Michigan,  with  a  ma- 
chine gun  bullet  in  his  knee,  who  had  lain  for  six 
months  in  a  German  prison  without  hospital  care — 
a  fine  sport  who  moved  in  and  out  among  the  boys 
and  men  as  one  who  understood  how  the  other 
fellow  feels. 

Then  there  was  Blake — Joe  Blake,  once  a  boxing 
champion  in  the  A.  E.  F. ;  father  a  race -track  man ; 
brothers,  pugs.  He  himself  had  been  in  turn  book- 


maker, jockey,  boxer,  but  is  now  taking  an  agri- 
cultural course  and  fighting  tuberculosis.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life  that  gave  him 
such  wonderful  insight  into  what  was  happening  to 
others  and  what  everybody  was  doing  and  why. 

Cleworth,  a  young  engineer  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  clear-headed,  quiet  and  reliable,  finished 
the  sextette. 

Day  after  day,  with  Boerke  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  working  in  closest  harmony  with  the  camp 
directors,  these  men  took  the  places  of  judge  and 
jury,  lawmaker  and  policeman,  captain  and  sergeant. 
In  ten  weeks  more  than  a  thousand  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  on  a  vacation,  without  any  special 
responsibilities,  out  for  a  good  time,  presented  only 
one  case  of  discipline.  No  other  system  would  have 
worked  without  hazards  and  resentment. 

The  men  began  to  come  in  on  the  sixth  of  July. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mixture — scholars,  labor- 
ers, musicians,  bricklayers,  artists  and  machinists : 
old  and  young,  black  and  white,  from  city  and  coun- 
try, from  the  army,  the  navy,  the  marines,  disabled 
in  body  and  in  mind.  Some  were  cheerful,  others 
discouraged,  some  helpful,  others  helpless.  They 
had  all  been  through  a  period  of  sustained  strain. 
It  was  evident  from  their  appearance,  the  pallor  of 
their  faces,  their  quick  sensitiveness  at  first  and  their 
fear  that  perhaps  this  was  just  another  big  promise 
with  a  small  performance  at  the  end.  Reassurance 
began  with  the  mess  hall.  They  ate  like  men  who 
had  been  starved — and  many  of  them  had  been 
undernourished,  either  because  of  lack  of  appetite  or 
because  of  improper  food.  But.  day  after  day,  as 
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the  boys  played  in  the  open  air,  by  the  lakeside  or 
in  the  fields,  they  ate  with  a  relish,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  food  they  had  played  a  large  part 
in  the  success  of  the  camp  and  in  the  prime  physical 
condition  which  they  attained. 

There  was  one  inexorable  rule  which  governed 
the  camp:  Everything  was  to  be  a  matter  of  free 
choice.  The  gateway  to  outdoor  play  and  sport  was 
open  wide.  From  the  long  porch  of  the  headquar- 
ters the  newcomer  could  see  the  big  ball  ground. 
Twice  each  day  a  game  was  played  there.  Closer 
up  was  the  indoor  ball  field.  The  men  left  their  canes, 
their  crutches  and  their 
troubles  and  began  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  the  old 
days. 

There  was  volley  ball 
and  tennis,  quoits  and  ring 
toss  and  croquet.  For  the 
more  strenuous  there  was 
horseback  riding  and  long 
trips  through  the  woods 
and  neighboring  estates. 
They  could  spend  the  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  of  hot 
days  on  the  beach  fighting 
over  old  battles,  beginning 
to  leave  old  memories  be- 
hind. Passing  over  the  oc- 
casional man  who  would  re- 
tire to  some  quiet  place  to 
leave  an  arm  or  a  leg  in 
safety  before  he  went  into 
the  water,  and  the  men  who 
did  their  best  to  cover  burns 
and  scars  under  their  bath- 
ing suits,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  discover 
any  real  difference  between 
this  group  and  any  other  of 
similar  type  that  enjoyed 
the  lake  in  those  hot  sum- 
mer days. 

In  a  special  room  there 

were  for  indoor  recreation  billiard  and  pool  tables 
and  various  games,  and  in  another  room  books, 
magazines  and  the  home  papers.  Two  days  a  week 
there  were  dancing  lessons,  given  at  the  request  of 
the  men  who  could  not  dance.  The  teacher,  a  dis- 
abled man  who  had  been  a  professional  dancer  of 
renown  before  the  war,  knew  why  these  men  wanted 
to  dance  and  how  to  teach  them.  To  the  outsider  it 
seemed  somewhat  grotesque  to  see  more  than  a  hun- 
dred grown  men,  some  of  them  limping  badly,  others 
with  only  one  arm,  lined  up  behind  the  leader, 
circling  the  room  in  the  fox-trot  or  the  one-step. 

I  remember  one  day  when  John  G.  Emery,  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  came  to 
inspect  the  camp.  Suddenly  he  opened  a  door  and 
saw  the  crowd  of  collarless,  coatless  men  going 
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through  the  dance  steps.  "Have  you  all  learned  to 
dance?"  he  asked.  "Try  them  and  see,"  said  the 
dancing  master.  "Pick  out  the  ones  you  would  like 
to  see  dance."  Major  Emery  picked  out  a  large,  fat 
man,  well  on  in  his  thirties.  He  stepped  out,  em- 
braced the  instructor,  and  they  were  off  without  a 
halt.  One  after  another  they  were  tried  out.  Not 
one  failed.  Two  or  three  lessons,  and  they  had  a 
new  door  into  the  pleasure  of  the  people  back  home. 
Saturday  nights  they  danced  with  girls  who  came  out 
with  the  Community  Service  from  Chicago  and  the 
neighboring  towns. 

But  in  addition  to  the 
recreations  which  the  men 
provided  for  themselves, 
there  was  music,  vaudeville, 
sometimes  a  regular  big 
star  production.  The  great- 
est hit  of  the  camp  was  the 
coming  of  the  Passing 
Show.  It  seemed  like  war 
days  to  the  company  as  well 
as  to  the  fifteen  hundred 
disabled  men  who  cheered 
and  cheered.  In  the  after- 
noons they  were  taken  to 
big  events  in  neighboring 
towns,  to  baseball,  matinees 
in  Chicago,  opera  at  Ra- 
vinia.  Occasionally  they  saw 
unusual  happenings — Babe 
Ruth  knock  a  home  run 
over  the  right  field  at  the 
Sox  Park;  the  Japs  beat  the 
Hindoos  at  tennis  for  the 
Davis  CupattheOntwentsia 
Club;  the  local  polo  team 
win  from  a  strong  rival. 
Once  Eddie  Collins  and  Ray 
Shalk,  of  the  White  Sox, 
came  home  with  the  boys 
after  a  game  and,  sitting  on 
the  big  table  in  the  recrea- 
tion room,  told  experiences 
to  men  who  listened  enraptured.  All  these  things 
got  into  their  systems,  reassured  them  that  the  trim- 
mings of  life  as  well  as  the  harsh  outlines  were  to 
be  theirs. 

Monday  nights  there  were  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Charlie  White,  one  of  America's  foremost  fighters, 
put  on  a  show  that  brought  the  boys  cheering  to 
their  feet.  Sometimes  we  had  a  hard  time  holding 
them  in.  There  was  a  local  pug  who  was  particu- 
larly noisy  and  boastful.  A  camper  with  a  bad  case 
of  T.  B.,  who  had  won  the  championship  of  his  class 
overseas,  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "Captain, 
will  you  do  me  one  favor — just  one?" 
"Sure,"  I  said,  "what  is  it?" 
"Let  me  put  on  the  gloves  with  him  next  Monday 
night." 
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I  looked  across  the 
ring  at  the  stocky 
boxer  in  his  gay  tights. 
He  had  it  all  over  the 
man  he  was  boxing. 
Oh,  how  I  wished  I 
could  summon  back  the 
champion  of  overseas. 
Later,  one  night,  we 
let  him  try  it  out  with 
another  of  the  dis- 
abled men.  One  round 
was  enough. 

In  spite  of  every- 
thing, sometimes  old 
desires  cropped  out. 
Then  the  hostess, 
working  with  the  camp 
committee,  took  hold 
and  provided  excite- 
ment without  the  re- 
sulting remorse. 

A  great  fellow  from 
Wisconsin  came  to  the 
hostess  one  day  and 
said,  "I  am  going  off 
to  get  drunk." 

She  replied,  "You 
have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

He  countered,  "Yes, 
but  I  haven't  been 
drunk  for  a  long 
time."  She  said,  "How  much  money  have  you?" 

"Well,  I  have  just  got  my  pay  check,  and  I  have 
a  hundred  dollars." 

"You  let  me  have  everything  except  twenty  dollars 
and  go  ahead." 

So  he  went  over  to  the  barracks  and  dressed  up 
in  his  very  best  clothes  and  a  little  later  came  back 
with  his  money  and  left  all  but  twenty  dollars  with 
the  hostess.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  busy.  When 
he  came  in  he  found  three  or  four  of  his  buddies. 
They  took  off  his  coat,  his  collar,  his  shoes,  and 
gave  him  some  fine  excitement  for  an  hour.  A  little 
dance  and  a  game  of  cards  carried  them  well  up  to 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  disabled  man  had  had  all  the 
excitement  he  wanted.  He  went  to  his  barracks  and 
to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  came  back  for  his 
money. 

"We  had  a  wonderful  time,"  he  said.  "I  guess 
I  had  more  fun  than  if  I  had  gone  into  Chicago  and 
got  drunk." 

There  were  two  we  shall  never  forget:  a  man  of 
forty  from  St.  Louis,  whose  deafness  and  lameness 
were  both  of  service  origin,  and  a  boy  of  twenty- 
two  from  Chicago,  also  deaf.  They  were  drawn  to 
each  other  on  the  train  en  route.  They  came  into 
the  camp  together,  the  younger  boyish  one  always 


A    RAINY  EVENING 

The  game  room,  equipped  for  everything  from  checkers  to  billiards 
and  always  in  use. 


holding  the  older 
man's  arm.  From  the 
first  they  were  in- 
separable. No  one  will 
ever  forget  how  these 
two  learned  to  dance. 
They  could  not  hear 
the  music,  but  they 
learned  by  watching 
the  feet  of  the  others. 
They  went  to  concerts. 
One  had  a  machine 
which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  hear  a  little, 
and  the  other  watched 
his  lips,  for  they  both 
knew  lip-reading,  to 
catch  the  impressions 
the  music  made  upon 
him. 

One  day  they  had 
planned  to  go  to  the 
baseball  game.  The 
hostess  noticed  them 
heading  for  the  wrong 
station  and  called  to 
them.  Then,  remem- 
bering their  deafness, 
she  screamed  at  them 
and  started  out  on  a 
dead  run  to  overtake 
them.  They  turned, 
naturally  thought  she 
was  running  for  the  train,  so  they,  too,  started  on  a 
run.  Meanwhile  the  spectators  thought  she  was  after 
a  thief,  so  she  screamed  an  explanation  and  shouted 
to  "head  them  off!"  It  looked  like  a  comic  at  the 
movies — but  their  friends  got  the  two  on  the  right 
train,  though  they  splashed  through  marshes  to 
reach  them. 

There  was  less  grouching  than  in  most  camps.  I 
sometimes  think  the  men  had  more  humor  in  their 
systems  than  those  who  came  to  talk  to  them.  On 
one  occasion,  I  remember,  there  were  three  generals, 
three  colonels,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  captains 
and  majors  seated  all  in  a  row.  Several  of  them 
had  spoken  serious,  wise  words  to  these  men  who 
had  anticipated  the  solemnities  and  arranged  a  come- 
back. All  day  long  prisoners  in  brown  and  blue 
uniforms  were  busy  picking  up,  and  cleaning  the 
grounds.  Back  of  them  marched  a  soldier  with 
loaded  rifle.  It  was  so  familiar  to  the  visiting  offi- 
cers that  none  of  them  paid  any  attention.  As  the 
most  eloquent  general  was  finishing  his  remarks 
under  the  big  trees  before  the  camp  there  appeared 
a  detachment  of  six  or  eight  prisoners,  tough  as 
they  make  them,  working  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  Without  any  warning  they  began  to  fight, 
and  the  guard  rushed  to  separate  them;  the  generals 
and  colonels,  looking  terribly  stern  and  authoritative, 
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jumped  to  their  feet,  while  the  captains  and  majors, 
all  in  uniform,  rushed  over  to  help. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  prisoners  lifted  his  hand  and 
called  for  silence.  The  officers  were  dumfounded. 
Another  prisoner  began  to  do  wonderful  tricks.  A 
third  sang.  Soon  even  the  generals  were  laughing. 
The  trick  was  well  turned.  Who  wants  any  more 
tears  or  grief  or  sermons? 

You  wonder  why  these  men  didn't  come  back  from 
the  trenches  with  puritanical  habits,  with  delightful 
manners,  a  new  zest  for  industry  and  for  thrift. 
Perhaps  you  thought  that  when  the  khaki  was  taken 
off  and  the  old  clothes  were  put  on,  a  new  man 
would  appear — a  sort  of  composite  of  all  the  best 
points  of  an  idealized  hero. 

With  the  armistice  had  come  such  a  let-down  as 
only  men  who  had  been  under  the  great  strain  can 
understand.  It  affected  them  all.  The  strong  and 
finely  trained  men,  physically  and  mentally  fit,  re- 
laxed, and  that  relaxation  went  all  along  the  lines: 
It  affected  the  care  the  disabled  men  received  and 
the  action  of  the  bureaus  in  Washington  on  their 
personal  affairs  and  the  attitude  of  the  general  pub- 
lic toward  their  rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  the 
best  there  is  in  life.  No  one  will  ever  know  how 
the  curtain  seemed  to  fall,  utterly  to  shut  out  the 
future  from  some  of  these  men,  to  make  the  present 
harder  and  to  turn  the  morrow  into  a  time  of  dread 
rather  than  a  period  of  encouragement.  Cut  a  man 
off  from  the  normal  methods  by  which  he  gains  self- 
respect  and  self-support  and  you  will  in  time  cut  the 
arteries  that  feed  the  human  soul  with  those  satisfac- 
tions which  alone  make  life  worth  while. 

Many  of  the  campers  were  in  those  lines  which 
thrilled  us  all  in  the  trying  days  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne.  If  you  could 
only  have  met  some  of  these  men — talked  with  them, 
played  with  them,  come  to  know  them — you  would 
have  understood  better  the  real  need  of  this  great 
rehabilitation  program:  Durham,  who  worked  far 
twelve  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  small-town  grocery  store. 
The  war  pulled  him  out,  threw  him  into  the  midst 


of  the  hardest  battles,  broke  his  bones  but  not  his 
spirit.  He  is  taking  a  course  in  business  and  com- 
merce in  a  great  university.  Lucero,  the  Argentinian 
lover  of  beauty,  badly  hit,  but  still  able  to  paint, 
sitting  in  a  quiet  spot  surrounded  by  his  pupils  try- 
ing to  put  the  beauty  of  sky  and  woods  and  water 
on  paper  and  canvas.  If  the  result  was  sometimes 
grotesque  to  the  boy  who  was  trying' to  paint  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  a  source  of  perpetual  joy.  Walters, 
sheer  nerve  and  determination.  Two  years  before 
he  lay  on  the  battlefield,  too  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
for  the  doctors  to  amputate  his  leg,  so  they  patched 
it  up.  Bones  taken  from  his  forearm  replaced  a 
broken  ankle  bone ;  his  hip  bone  was  partially  re- 
placed. The  camp  brought  back  his  confidence. 

There  were  others,  too  numerous  for  mention. 
Several  men  who  had  been  in  hospitals  for  months 
without  gaining  a  pound  gained  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  the  first  week.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch 
the  changes  from  the  white-faced,  tired,  nervous  men 
who  came,  to  the  tanned,  rested,  enthusiastic  men 
who  left  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

More  than  a  thousand  carried  these  actual  bene- 
fits with  them — better  bodies,  sunburned,  limbered, 
well  fed,  rested,  with  quicker  reaction  to  every-day 
duties;  better  spirits  with  a  bit  more  assurance, 
grouches  badly  smashed,  suspicions  that  the  world 
is  inimical  disappearing.  Fears  that  they  could  never 
come  quite  all  the  way  back  to  old  standards  were 
defeated  by  the  knowledge  that  for  two  weeks  they 
had  been  doing  so  many  things  they  didn't  think 
they  could  do.  Physical  handicaps  make  men  over- 
sensitive, detach  men  from  social  intercourse,  make 
them  suspicious  of  the  reasons  for  kindness  and  often 
irritated  lest  it  come  from  pity.  But  here  were 
friends,  men  of  the  same  battlefield,  who  had  come 
up  the  same  trail  and  knew  all  of  its  quirks  and  turns. 
Down  they  sat  and  talked  it  over  on  the  beaches 
between  swims  and  in  their  bunks  and  after  sleep- 
ing. To  have  made  new  friends  here  meant  a  new 
attitude  toward  people.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  new  friends  all  along  the  way. 
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A  SPORT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
Water  polo  is  a  favorite  with  the  disabled  veterans.     Men  crippled  for  many  other  games  may  excel  at  this. 


My  Syrian  Neighbor  Tells  Me  Stories 


By  MAKY  JENNESS 


Y  Syrian  neighbor,  assisted  by  four 
clamorous  children,  is  telling  me 
another  old-world  story.  We  are 
sitting  in  an  American  parlor — pre- 
cisely the  New  England  parlor  that 
your  elderly  aunt  had,  or  perhaps 
your  grandmother  in  Vermont — the 
heavy,  flowered  carpet,  the  crayon  enlargements,  the 
mantel  cluttered  with  knick-knacks.  She  is  very  proud 
of  it,  and  keeps  it  tidied  nicely.  The  piano  and  the 
Victrola  add  a  modern  note,  and  so  do  the  children 
in  their  trim  school-dresses.  Julia  and  Ruth  and 
Katharine  have  brought  home  an  Irish  playmate 
from  St.  Agnes',  and  our  starting-point  this  after- 
noon is  the  mother's  question:  "What  story  you 
learnin'  in  school  today,  now?" 

"Tower  a'  Babel,"  responds  Katharine  promptly. 
"But  I  knowed  that  one  before,"  she  adds  with  com- 
petent complacency.  "All  the  carpenters  in  the  world 
buildin'  higher  an'  higher  till  God  stopped  'em." 

"You  hear  'bout  that  one,  yes?"  My  neighbor 
read  my  face  correctly,  and  cut  off  the  flow  of  the 
small  daughter's  recitation.  "All  good  holy  stories, 
they  learn  'em  in  school,  only  they  not  know  'em  all. 
My  village  know  more."  Impossible  to  describe  her 
air  of  triumph  over  lesser  American  memories. 
"You  take  that  Moses,  now,  they  ain'  never  hear." 

It  was  the  signal  for  a 
deluge  of  pleading  in  two 
languages.  Nora  O'Cj'- 
laghan's  soft  brogue  v,as 
woven  like  a  clue  through 
the  unintelligible  pattern 
of  Arabic:  "Sure  now, 
Mrs.  Cassein,  yourself 
knows  we're  always 
afther  wantin'  to  hear 
'em  again!" 

So  coaxed  into  life  the 
tale  begins.  Printed 
words  can  give  but  the 
faintest  idea  of  its  charm. 
My  friend  talks  not  with 
the  hands  only,  but  with 
her  whole  body  and 
spirit.  How  her  swift 
hands  play  out  the  story, 
how  dramatically  she  is 
first  Moses  and  then 
God! 

Then,  too,  words  can- 


not  render  the  swift  chorus  of  Arabic  that  pours  into 
the  breach  if  she  hesitates  for  a  word.  Nor  can  they 
express  the  incongruity,  so  choice  and  taking,  be- 
tween Katharine's  gay-covered  jazz  on  the  piano  and 
the  bit  of  old-world  folk-lore  that  the  mother  is  tell- 
ing me  with  the  abandon  of  a  child.  Moses  writing 
the  Ten  Commandments  (and  getting  one  of  them 
wrong)  or  Moses  persecuting  the  ol'  black  dog.  They 
are  all  the  same  Moses  to  her;  it  is  all  the  same 
world,  and  all  the  same  light-hearted  God. 

Into  the  storyteller's  Eden  creeps  a  critic,  the  more 
potent  because  he  never  says  a  word.  Midway  of 
the  dialogue  in  heaven  enters  Paul,  the  oldest  boy,  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  He  is  Abraham  grown 
ten  years  older  and  turned  Hamlet,  with  that  within 
which  passes  show.  He  greets  me  with  native  courtesy, 
and  effaces  himself  in  a  corner  whence  he  casts  at  me 
an  occasional  skeptic  glance  that  is  pure  American. 
His  manner  toward  his  mother  is  perfect;  he  is  per- 
haps the  more  kind  for  being  less  akin;  but  he  has 
somehow  let  the  daylight  into  our  Paradise. 

How  God  Hate  the  Old  Black  Dog 

SO  Moses  when  he  up  with  God  one  day,  he  ask 
God: 
"My  Lord  V  my  God.  Ain't  there  anybody  you 
hate  worse  of  all  things  on  earth?  Tell  me  who  you 

hate  worse  of  all  things, 
and  I  punish  him  good!" 

So  God,  a-course  he 
ain't  hate  nobody,  but  he 
hate  to  hurt  Moses'  feel- 
in's.  Moses  good  man. 
He  love  Moses,  and 
Moses  keep  at  him,  all 
the  time  tease,  tease, 
tease  (Abraham,  you 
shut  up !  Who  tellin'  this 
story?) .  Till  God  say,  Oh 
my,  how  I  do  hate  that  ol' 
black  dog!  Yes,  I  hate 
ol'  black  dog  worse  of 
anything  on  the  earth." 

So  Moses  he  go  back 
to  the  earth,  he  find  ol' 
black  dog,  an'  he  set  out 
to  punish  'im  good.  He 
take  'im  'way  up  in  the 
mountains,  he  make  ce- 
ment floor,  flat,  so  dog 
can't  git  no  water.  He 
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ain't  left  no  food  there,  and  he  chain  dog  to  rock,  so 
dog  can't  get  nothin'  to  eat  or  drink  nohow.  Then 
he's  go  'way. 

An'  a  month  later,  he  go  'long  up,  see  how  is  ol' 
black  dog.  An'  he  find  him  tied  just  the  same,  but 
...  he  fat.  Must  have  ate  and  drank  all  that  time, 
where  could  he  get  it?  Moses  he  no  unnerstand. 
So  he's  go  round  the  corner,  he  wait  one  hour,  two 
hour,  three  hour,  want  to  see  who  feedin'  that  old 
black  dog. 

An'  what  you  suppose  he  see  ?  Comes  water  out 
of  that  cement  floor.  Comes  bones,  comes  plenty 
meat.  An'  that  dog  he 
eat  an'  eat  till  he  have 
enough.  .  .  .  An'  Moses 
he  feel  real  sore  about 
that,  'cause  he  think  God 
ain't  play  fair.  But  he'll 
have  to  wait  an'  fast 
forty  days.  No  can  go 
up  to  God  without  that. 

So  he's  real  mad  with 
God,  an'  he  say:  "My 
Lord  an'  my  God !  What 
for  you  treat  me  that 
way?  Ain't  you  tole  me 
you  hate  ol'  black  dog 
worse  of  all  things  on  the 
earth?  An'  ain't  I  tole 
you  I'm  going  to  punish 
him  good?  What  for  you 
feedin'  him  all  this  time  ? 
What  for  now?" 

An'  God,  he  ain't 
sorry.  He  jest  splain  to 
Moses:  "Moses,  Moses, 
don't  you  see  how  'tis?  I 
make  'em  all,  that's  why 

I  can't  hate  nobody.  They  all  alike  to  me,  'cause  I 
make  'em  all.  They  all  the  same  mine,  even  the  ol' 
black  dog." 

The  Tree  That  Saw  Jesus 

SO  there's  'nother  great  holiday,  my  country; 
that's  same  like  today.  It's  one  day,  New  Year's 
come  the  next  (How  you  say  it — day  before 
New  Year's?).  Yes.  All  right.  You  know.  .  .  . 
That's  Holy  Night,  when  Jesus  come  by.  ("Sure, 
God  come  by,"  says  Abraham.) 

Sure  then,  Jesus  come  by  just  after  midnights,  go 
look  around  all  his  homes,  see  all  his  peoples.  Ain't 
nobody  go  bed  that  night,  they  all  watchin'  an' 
prayin'.  Everybody  have  lights,  or  else  he'll  say : 
"You  ain't  got  no  lights  my  night?  I  wish  your  light 
be  dark  forever!"  That's  how  we  believe,  my  coun- 
try; I  dunno  if  you  believe  it.  But  if  he  see  the 
lights,  then  he'll  say:  "I  wish  your  light  burn  on 
forever." 

Nobody  saw  Jesus,  you  unnerstand,  none  of  those 


peoples.  Only  the  trees  saw  him,  and  they  all  lay 
down  when  he  pass  by.  All  lay  down  when  God 
pass  by.  All  except  that  mulberry  tree.  She's  so 
proud,  she  bear  the  silk,  she  no  lay  down  at  all. 

What  else  we  do,  everybody  go  down  to  the  river, 
just  midnights,  take  him  a  bath,  mean  he'll  be  clean 
the  whole  year.  Now  there's  one  mans,  he's  go 
down  to  the  river  just  one  little  bit  late.  Don't  know 
why,  just  ain't  gone  down  with  the  others.  So  he's 
come  down  to  the  river  alone  and  take  off  all  his 
clothes  for  a  swim.  He's  put  them  across  one  tree 
was  a-laying  there  by  the  banks,  and  he's  go  in.  Make 

like  this,  make  like  that 
with  his  arms,  you  know, 
go  for  a  swim.  He's  swim 
around,  and  all  around, 
one  long  time. 

But  when  he's  come 
out,  what  you  think? 
Can't  find  his  clothes  no- 
where at  all !  Somebody 
have  take.  Donno  who 
it  is.  Ain't  hear  nobody, 
ain't  see  nobody  go  by. 
.  .  .  (Don't  you  guess 
now;  I  ain't  tole  you  this 
story  yet!) 

What  he's  going  to  do 
now?  He's  go  home, 
nothing  on  him,  stiff 
naked,  just  like  born,  you 
know.  And  his  womens, 
they  think  he's  gone 
crazy,  they  say:  "What 
for  you  ain't  brought 
your  clothes?  You  crazy? 
You  mad-like?" 

"No,"  he  say.  "Mama, 

my  wife,  what  you  think  now?  I'se  put  all  my 
clothes  on  a  tree  was  a-lyin'  there  when  I'se  go  in  for 
swim  in  the  river,  and  when  I  came  out  they  ain't 
there !  Somebody  take  'em.  I  donno  who.  Ain't 
hear  nobody.  Ain't  see  nobody.  I  have  to  come 
home,  don't  I  now?" 

So  then  they'se  laff  all  over  him.  He's  forgot,  so 
ignorant-like,  you  know.  They  tell  him : 

"You  don't  see  nobody!  But  maybe  that  tree  see 
somebody,  what  ?  Maybe  that  tree  she's  a-laying  down 
before  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  you  put  your  clothes  on 
her.  He's  gone  by  and  you  don't  see  'im,  but  that 
tree  she  see  him,  and  she's  lay  down.  Then  he  go 
by,  tree  she's  get  up,  and  take  your  clothes  with  her ! 
You  go  back  to  that  tree  now,  you  see  if  she  ain't 
carry  'em  on  top  of  her  branches  just  where  you  put 
'em." 

So  he's  dress  again,  all  nice  and  proper,  all  his 
best  clothes  you  know.  He's  run  back  to  the  river. 
And  before  he  get  there,  he  see  his  clothes  up  tops 
of  that  tree !  And  he's  climb  that  tree  and  get  his 
clothes  and  gone  home.  But  he's  remember  that  all 
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his  life,   how  the  tree  lay  down  before   the   Lord 
Jesus,  and  he  ain't  never  get  caught  that  way  again. 

The  Man  God  Wanted  Poor 

ONCE  there's  two  brothers:     One's  rich  and 
have  all  he  want,  but  his  brother  he's  poor, 
awful  poor.    The  neighbors  they  all  the  time 
saying  to  that  rich  men:     "Why  you  don't  give  to 
your  brother?" 

But  that  rich  man,  he's  giving,  he's  giving,  all  the 
time  giving  to  his  poor  brother.  He's  give  him  food, 
he's  give  him  clothes,  he's  give  him  money.  But  his 
brother  he  always  stay  poor.  So  one  day  that  rich 
man  say  to  himself:  "I  always  giving  my  brother 
something,  I'se  give  him  more  than  I  could.  ...  I 
going  to  give  him  once  time  more,  and  see  whether 
he's  stay  poor  or  not.  Just  this 
once  more  now!" 

So  he's  taken  some  gold,  five 
hundred  dollars  gold  moneys  in 
a  little  bag,  like  you've  seen 
them,  this  country — little  cloth 
hag.  He's  got  up  on  horseback, 
and  he's  say  to  his  brother, 
"Now  you  come,  follow  me." 
'  His  brother's  follow  along 
on  foot.  And  bimeby  that  rich's 
drop  that  bag  of  gold  moneys 
right  in  that  path  where  his 
brother  can't  help  see  'em.  Ain't 
nobody  else  coming  along  that 
road — he's  watch  for  that.  And 
he's  drop  that  bag  so  his 
brother'll  pick  it  up,  you  unner- 
stand.  .  .  .  (How  you  say  that 


now 


On  purpose?    Yes.) 


And  that  poor  brother,  what  you  believe?  He's 
tired  of  walking,  just  walking  along.  And  just  before 
that  rich  one  drop  the  bag  gold  moneys,  he's  think 
to  hisself,  "I'se  going  close  my  eyes  now — set 
how  blind  man  walk  when  he's  come  walking  along 
the  road!" 

So  he's  close  his  eyes.  He's  go  this  way  and  that, 
feelin'  here,  feelin'  there.  And  rich  brother  watch 
him — watch  him  pass  right  by  that  bag  gold  moneys 
and  never  see.  Then  he's  call  out  to  his  brother, 
"What  you  doing  there  now?" 

And  his  brother  tell  him,  "I'se  trying  to  see  how 
is  blind  man  walk  along  the  road.  But  I  ain't  like  it 
very  well." 

"Ain't  you  find  nothing  along  this  road?" 
"No,  I  ain't  find  nothing.     Is  you  lost  something, 
brother?" 

"I  ain't  lose  nothing;  but  I 
drop  that  bag  gold  moneys  for 
you  right  in  your  path,  and 
you'se  gone  by  like  blind  man 
and  ain't  see  it.  ...  I  ain't  going 
to  give  you  no  more.  I  think 
God  want  you  to  be  poor." 

So  when  they's  come  back 
home,  rich  men  he's  call  the 
neighbors.  He's  tell  'em  all 
from  the  begin  to  the  end,  and 
he's  say: 

"You  look,  now,  how  I'se 
try  to  give  him,  and  he  don't 
get  nothing!  His  luck  ain't 
come.  God  don't  want  him  rich. 
I  ain't  going  to  go  against  God 
no  more." 


SIGNAL-FIRE 

By  LEONORA  SPEYEPx 

I  IKE  a  slow  wave  from  some  reluctant  sea, 
L—   I  lift  above  the  furtive  deeps  of  dreams, 
Where  deeper  wakings  are: 
Over  my  dreams  dawn  hangs  a  heavy  star. 


Like  a  slow  wave  I  lift  and  sink  again, 

Sink  and  lift  higher, 

Gather  strength  to  be  ; 

Then  .  .  .  ! 

A  green-crested  flame,  with  outcry  of  desire, 

I  leap  my  way, 

Up,  up  the  silver  shores  of  day, 

To  spill  upon  its  stones  my  useless  fire ! 


Useless?    Perhaps  not  so ! 

Perhaps  some  following  wave  will  heed 

That  scattered  flood  of  me, 

Burning  before; 

Heed  and  draw  back  .  .  .  remain  at  safer  sea  .  .  . 

To  dream  life's  ebb  and  flow; 

For  there  are  waves  that  never  touch  the  shore! 


POWER  MAKERS 

Work  Portraits  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 

Photographs  taken  in  the  power  plants  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 


Just  as  stage  coach  and  stable  gave  way  to  locomotive  and  roundhouse,  so  these  are  passing 

before   power  plant   and   electrically  driven  train.      Machinists,   electricians,   toolmakers, 

engineers  are  of  the  ancient  line  of  grooms,  and  hostlers,  and  veterinaries.     Why  not,  for 

they  are  the  trainers  of  ten  thousand  horse-power. 


A  big  brute,  this  turbine;  submitting  to  a  deft  piece  of  dentistry.    When  the  turbine  is  in  operation  steam  is  forced 

through  its  myriad  of  delicate  blades  (in  the  foreground)  so  as  to  turn  the| shaft  in  the  center  and  the  armature  at 

its  far  end,  as  the  revolving  cylinder  of  the  dynamo  (at  the  rear)  is  called. 


The  operator  of  a  giant  lathe.     He  is  grinding  the  armature  so  that,  in  its  millions  of  revolutions,  it  will  spin  exactly 
through  the  stationary  field  of  the  dynamo,  cutting  the  lines  of  force  of  the  encircling  magnets  and  setting  up  the 

electric  current 


After  the  big  dynamo  is  groomed,  they  cover  it  over  with  steel  blankets. 


I. eft. —The  chief  engineer  at  the  switchboard.  His  left 
hand  is  on  the  voltage  regulator,  his  ripht  on  the  oil  switch 
which  cuts  in  or  out  the  main  power  lines  that  haul  the 
heavy  trains  through  the  Hudson  tunnels  and  out  on  to 
theJerseyMeadows.  Above.—  Steady  now!  Bolt  her  in!  A 
fly-wheel  explosion  is  as  bad  a  disaster  to  a  power  plant 
as  a  bursting  boiler.  Below.— A  stoker  in  the  furnace  room 
where  the  machine-fed  coal  blazes  up  through  the  tubes  of 
the  boiler,  converting  the  water  into  steam  and  setting  the 
whole  cavalcade  of  energy  off  at  a  gallop. 


Above.  —  A  machinist's  helper  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  big 
pump.  The  tripper  valve  is  for  safety's  sake.  Below.— 
Taking  up  on  the  bolts  of  the  casing;  the  modem  counter- 
part of  Duckling  up  tugs.  Right  —A  stationary  engineer. 
While  the  engineering  profession  smiles  when  it  uses  the 
horse  power  and  candle  power  units  of  an  earlier  epoch, 
how  far  we  have  still  to  go  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
only  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  a  ton 
of  coal  is  harnessed  up  in  a  way  which  will  actually  pull 
a  train. 


A  SKILLED  MACHINIST. 

Threading  'up  a  section  of  pipe  is  no  less  important   a  job  than  shoeing  a   horse.     No  Longfellow,  however,  has 

visualized  the  smithies  of  the  new  transportation. 


"OLD  FAITHFUL" 

A  toolmaker  at  work  on  a  drill  press.     Forty  years,  man  and  boy,  he  has  been  patching  up  engine-;  for  the  endless  race 

across  the  Jersey  Meadows. 


"Yeah,  we  think  a  lot  of  the  machines.     As  much  alive  as  horses,  that's  what  I  say. 


Turners  of  the  Other  Cheek 


By  BERTHA  W.  CLARK 


T  is  only  ten  miles  by  the  sign-posts, 
twenty  minutes  by  the  watch,  from 
the  railway  station  to  one  of  the 
Huterisch  colonies.  But  sign-posts 
and  watches  are  not  the  truest  stand- 

ards  for  measuring  space  and  time, 

and  many  a  one  who  has  traveled  that  ten-mile 
stretch  of  road  knows  that  he  has  sped  five  thou- 
sand miles  eastward,  and  four  hundred  years  back- 
ward, and  that  the  end  of  the  journey  left  him  not 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jim  in  South  Dakota,  but  in 
some  valley  of  the  Inn  or  Isar,  in  a  hamlet  of  the 
early  fifteen  hundreds. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  communist  societies  in 
existence,  during  the  four  hundred  centuries  since 
they  left  the  home  they  shared  with  Jacob  Huter  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Huterisch  people  have  never  deviated 
from  the  pattern  he  set.  Their  houses  are  still  built 
as  they  built  them  then.  Their  clothes  are  still  made 
in  the  same  fashion.  Even  the  details  of  each  day's 
routine  have  changed  but  little.  They  are  distinctly 
not  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  not  of  America.  And 
yet  the  words  "old-fashioned" 
and  "foreign"  in  no  way  de- 
scribe them.  It  is  rather  the 
thought  of  timelessness,  of  the 
fundamentally  universal,  that 
I  associate  with  them — the 
thought  that  the  old  masters 
bring  to  us  in  their  pictures  be- 
longing to  no  time  or  place  but 
to  all  times  and  places.  When  I 
eat  with  them  I  think  of  the 
supper  scenes  in  peasant  homes 
such  as  Joseph  Isaks  painted — 
the  plainness  of  the  table,  the 
dress  of  the  participants,  the 
common  dish  set  for  several, 
the  unostentation  of  it  all,  even 
though  there  is  abundance. 
The  girls,  dressed  like  their 
mothers,  quaint  little  women 
in  long,  full  skirts  and  aprons, 
with  folded  handkerchiefs  cov- 
ering their  hair,  which  is 
primly  parted  over  such  pretty 
faces  as  I  have  seldom  seen,  or 
— and  this  is  a  fashion  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  tiny 
girls  alone — braided  in  tight 
little  braids  that  follow  the 
line  of  the  forehead.  The  men, 


Not  the  least  of  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
Huterisch  folk  is  that  against  making  any  "graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything."  The  line 
drawings  accompanying  this  article  are  from  very 
rare  snap-shots. 


wearing  short  jackets  of  coarse,  rough  cloth  cut  to 
the  waist-line,  in  their  dress  and  in  their  expressions 
of  religious  seriousness  resemble  the  man  in  The 
Angelus. 

My  work  during  the  past  year  has  brought  me 
much  into  the  Dakotas  and  especially  into  the  James 
River  Valley  where  the  Huterisch  people  live.  I  have 
come  to  know  them  well,  and  have  marveled  to  see 
how  wrong  an  impression  could  go  forth  of  so  kindly 
and  so  deeply  Christian  a  people.  Fifty  years  they 
have  lived  in  America,  patterning  their  manner  of  life 
after  that  of  the  earliest  Christian  disciples,  holding 
their  possessions  in  common.  Progressive  in  the  use 
of  modern  machinery,  they  have  diligently  developed 
some  of  the  finest  farm  lands  in  America.  Yet  they 
have  been  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  that  we  were  not 
aware  of  their  presence  until,  during  the  war,  they 
were  brought  before  the  courts,  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  at  last,  by  these  things,  forced  to  begin  upon  an- 
other exile.  After  four  centuries  of  seeking  they  have 
not  yet  found  the  country  where  they  may  freely  in- 
sist that  it  is  a  sin  to  fight.  After  seeing  how  much 
we  had  misunderstood  this 
people,  I  grew  eager  to  read 
their  history  carefully.  I  re- 
member the  one  condition  the 
teacher  laid  down  before  he 
lent  me  the  book  of  their  old 
records.  He  said: 

In  this  book  you  will  find  that 
we  passed  through  many  hardships, 
and  sometimes  there  were  tortures. 
There  are  some  of  these  which  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  read  or  to 
tell  any  one  about,  lest  they  should 
think  we  were  nourishing  a  spirit 
of  bitterness  or  hatred  against  those 
among  whom  we  have  lived. 

I  found  many  chronicles  of 
the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  their  wanderings,  but 
only  the  most  meager  details 
as  to  the  hundred  years'  so- 
journ in  Russia.  I  knew  there 
were  those  still  alive  in  the  col- 
ony who  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  old  when  they  left  Rus- 
sia, and  I  urged  some  of  the 
younger  men,  who  could 
understand  the  speech  of  their 
elders  as  I  could  not,  to  gather 
up  their  recollections  for  me. 
I  said  I  would  come  out  for 
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two  weeks  in  the  winter  when 
their  work  was  least  pressing  if 
they  would  let  me  board  with 
them.  When  I  asked  the  pastor, 
who  is  also  the  "boss"  of  the  col- 
ony, for  permission  to  come,  he 
said  : 

"Yes,  if  we  are  still  here." 

"But  will  you  not  surely  be 
here?"  I  asked. 

"We  are  waiting  most  intently 
for  permission  to  enter  Canada, 
and  if  the  permission  comes,  we 
shall  go  at  once.  You  know  a 
part  of  our  colony  went  during 
the  war,  and  our  families  are 
greatly  broken  up.  Other  col- 
onies went  in  a  body." 

I  remembered  how  they  had 
been  dragged  to  court  and  ac- 
cused of  following  a  "black 
book,"  and  that  when  this  book 
was  ordered  to  be  translated  so 
that  all  might  see  the  blackness 
of  its  contents  these  were  found 
to  consist  of  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Resist  not  evil," 
"If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,"  and  "If  he  smite 
thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
Black  doctrines,  indeed,  and  quoted  from  a  danger- 
ous Leader.  I  remembered  that  they  had  been  ac- 
cused of  being  not  a  religious,  but  a  business  organi- 
zation, of  being  stingy  and  unpatriotic  because  they 
had  not  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  although  they  had 
offered  money  to  the  government  generously  for 
anything  except  war.  I  remembered  how  the  young 
man  who  piloted  me  to  the  door  had  been  put  in 
prison  for  his  faith  and  that  another  had  lost  his  life 
there  because  he  refused  to  carry  out  military  orders. 
Although  the  pastor  said  not  one  word  of  harshness 
or  blame,  I  did  not  wonder  that  they  wanted  to  go, 
but  I  told  him  how  intensely  I  hoped  they  would  not 
do  so.  When  America  adopts  a  non-militaristic  pol- 
icy the  country  will  find  a  new  reserve  of  strength  in 
these  and  like  people  who  here  in  the  Middle  West 
have  stood  even  to  the  point  of  death  for  that  which 
the  rest  of  us  are  just  beginning  to  see. 

I  asked  why  they  had  to  wait  for  permission  to  go 
to  Canada,  since  the  others  had  not  been  prevented 
from  entering.  He  said : 

We  investigated  every  detail  before  any  one  went.  I  was 
one  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  go  to  Canada  to  speak  with 
the  government  officials  in  charge  of  such  matters.  They 
showed  me  their  statute  books,  and  told  me  how  every  one 
was  to  be  respected  in  his  religious  belief  and  excused  from 
war  service  if  there  was  a  conflict  between  it  and  his  church 
creed.  The  Mennonite  people  were  spoken  of  by  name.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  question  but  that  we  could  enter,  but 
after  our  return  we  waited  for  the  written  sanction,  and  it 
came,  and  our  people  began  to  go.  Just  as  the  remaining  ones 
were  planning  to  follow,  the  Canadian  ex-service  men  were 
returning,  and  a  wave  of  ill-feeling  swept  over  the  country 


A   discarded   leaf   from    a    hand-written 

book  of  Huterisch  records,  which  took  a 

year's  leisure  in  the  making. 


against  those  who  had  not  gone  to 
fight.  It  was  found  that  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  those  who  were  al- 
ready there  could  not  be  retracted,  but 
an  edict  went  forth  that  no  more  of 
us  could  come.  We  hope  that,  as 
time  passes,  this  feeling  may  die  down, 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  enter. 
Meanwhile  we  wait  in  suspense.  If 
we  are  here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  visit  us  next  winter.  But  we 
hope  we  may  not  be  here. 

The  history  book  was  a  fas- 
cinating one  indeed.  It  was  com- 
piled by  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  at  the  court  of 
Vienna  some  years  ago,  a  Cath- 
olic, and  one  of  the  most  un- 
biased and  fair  of  historians. 
Sometimes  people  ask  me,  know- 
ing that  I  have  been  in  South  Da- 
kota, why  the  Huterisch  people 
did  not  fight,  why  they  stay  by 
themselves  in  a  clannish  way,  and 
why  they  cling  to  their  German- 
Swiss  dialect.  I  think  a  brief 
outline  of  what  I  read  in  the  history  will  explain  it  all. 
It  was  in  I52o's  that  the  Huterisch  church  had  its 
beginning.  Luther  had  led  the  movement  of  church 
reform,  but  there  were  those  who  felt  that  he  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  who  wished  to  return  still  farther 
toward  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  apostolic 
church.  These  people  were  called  Anabaptists,  and 
there  were  some  forty  sects  of  them,  each  differing 
slightly  from  the  others  in  the  way  it  felt  its  ideals 
should  be  expressed.  The  feeling  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  battle  was  directly  against  the  principles 
of  Jesus  characterized  several  of  the  Anabaptist 
sects.  Because  of  this  they  met  the  most  violent 
opposition,  equally  from  Catholics,  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  especially  from  government  officials. 
Within  the  first  five  years  of  their  history  a  thousand 
of  them  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  little  section  of 
Europe  which  marks  the  birthplace  of  the  Huterisch 
church,  and  includes  a  part  of  Switzerland,  of  south- 
ern Suabia,  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  I  smile  when 
people  speak  of  the  Huterisch  folks  as  slackers  and 
cowards  in  war.  Soldiering  meant  at  least  a  chance 
of  life  for  them — if  they  died,  perhaps  a  speedy  and 
easy  death.  This  they  refused,  although  refusal 
meant  certain  death  to  them — a  death  of  such  torture 
that  one  may  not  describe  what  they  suffered.  The 
men  after  slow  torture  burned  at  the  stake.  The 
women  were  drowned  in  sacks  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
After  the  awful  persecution  of  those  early  years 
the  people  ran  hither  and  thither  into  exile.  A  large 
band  of  them  fled  to  Moravia,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
treme dangers  surrounding  them  adopted  the  com- 
munistic form  of  life,  just  as  the  early  disciples  had 
done.  Jacob,  by  whose  name  the  church  has  always 
been  known,  became  their  greatest  leader.  He  was 
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afterward  burned  at  the  stake,  in  the  year  1536. 
In  Moravia  the  Huterisch  people  lived  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  and  prospered  greatly.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  were  in  the  throes  of  the  terrible  wars  that 
culminated  in  the  battle  of  White  Mountain  in  1620 
and  lost  Bohemia  her  independence.  The  Huterisch 
people  were  there  during  those  awful  days.  They 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  each  invading  army  every 
sort  of  plunder,  ravaging  and  indignity.  One  of  the 
poems  in  the  old  history  thus  describes  the  massacre 
at  Pribitz  in  1620,  where  seventy-one  persons  were 
killed: 

They  were  like  wild  swine 

Falling  on  God's  vineyard 

With  gluttony  and  violence : 

Bringing  awful  tyranny, 

Great  injustice,  every  kind  of  wantonness, 

On  young  and  old. 

Martyrdom,  pain,  and  great  oppression 
Brought  to  the  godly  anguish  and  care. 
They  knew  not  wherefrom,  whereto, 
But  hither  and  thither  fled  through  the  land 
For  them  there  was  no  tarrying  at  all ; 
The  land  was  too  strait  for  them. 

They  gave  themselves  to  the  wild  forest 
In  the  raw,  sharp  winter's  cold. 
They  suffered  direst  need. 
Nothing  beautiful  was  left  them. 
Some  were  condemned  to  die. 
Men  traversed  all  the  land: 
Village  and  market-place  were  burned 
And  what  they  had  endured  before 
They  must  keep  on  enduring. 


So  great  was  the  suffering  that  they  left  the  farms 
they  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  cultivating,  and 
fled  to  Hungary  to  begin  life  anew.  Again  they  went 
through  the  hardships  of  pioneer  days.  Again  they 
began  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  prosperous 
homes  and  an  easier  life.  Again  persecution  arose, 
and  again  they  fled,  this  time  to  Siebenburgen,  or 
Transylvania. 

And  again  the  old,  old  story  repeated  itself.  Here 
there  were  Turks  and  Tartars  and  Haiduks  to  in- 
vade and  plunder.  Men  must  stand  guard  over  the 
women  and  children  while  others  went  to  the  fields 
to  work.  Wholly  unarmed,  using  no  force  to  resist 
force,  they  were  always  the  losers.  Soon  all  their 
possessions  were  gone.  Famine  overtook  them.  In 
direst  need  they  sent  delegates  to  Holland  and  Chris- 
tian brethren  there  sent  them  relief.  But  they  knew 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  living  under  the  old  con- 
ditions, and  so,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
Hungary  and  Siebenburgen,  they  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Wallachia,  which  is  now  southern  Rou- 
mania. 

In  their  first  year  in  Roumania  the  Russian  army 
was  there  fighting  the  Turkish  one,  and  again  they 
suffered  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  poverty.  Seeing 
their  wretched  plight,  a  great  Russian  general  told 
them  of  the  generous  terms  just  then  being  offered 
to  German  people,  and  especially  to  Mennonites,  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  great  tracts  of 
devastated  lands  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  needed 
colonists.  A  German  princess  herself,  the  Empress 


The  Huterisch  buildings  suggest  the  barns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.     They  are  set  in  rows.     Each  colony  has  a  common 
kitchen,  a  common  laundry,  and  common  dining-halls — one  for  the  grown-ups  and  one  for  the  children. 
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Catherine  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  farms  the 
Mennonites  had  developed  out  of  worthless  swamps 
in  Germany.  She  knew  also  they  were  becoming  ex- 
tremely fearful  of  the  growing  military  spirit  of  that 
country  and  were  considering  emigration.  So  she 
offered  them  free  land,  exemption  from  taxes  for  a 
period  of  years,  religious  freedom,  and  entire  ex- 
emption from  military  service.  Such  an  offer  at  such 
a  time  was  a  godsend  to  Mennonite  and  Huterite 
alike.  They  went  to  Russia,  built  up  villages  and 
prosperous  homes. 

For  a  hundred  years  all  went  well,  in  fact,  too  well. 
Jealousy  arose,  and  naturally  too,  among  the  Rus- 
sians who  lived  all  around  them  and  to  whom  no 
such  generous  terms  had  been  given.  Complaints 
were  entered.  When  the  hundred  years'  lease  was 
up,  the  government  refused  to  renew  it  on  the  old 
terms.  Under  the  new  contract  they  were  required  to 
do  military  service,  and  to  give  up  their  own  Swiss- 
German  dialect  for  Russian.  To  a  Huterite  and  to 
a  Mennonite  those  two  things  were  impossible.  For 
one  principle  they  had  suffered  a  succession  of  exiles 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  To  give  up  their 
language  was  to  give  up  that  to  which  they  clung 
almost  as  dearly  as  to  life,  the  great  tie  which  bound 
them  to  those  fathers  who  had  founded  their  faith. 

There  was  no  alternative  except  another  exile.  By 
thousand  upon  thousands  they  set  out,  until  in  alarm 
the  Russian  government  woke  up  and  tried  to  com- 
promise. Forestry  service  would  be  substituted  for 
military  service.  Under  these  modified  terms  many 
of  the  Mennonite  people  stayed,  but  of  the  Huterisch 
folks,  none.  All  of  them  migrated  to  America,  some 
to  the  United  States  and  some  to  Canada.  Most  of 
those  who  came  to  South  Dakota  arrived  in  1874. 
Since  1520,  when  their  journeyings  began,  new  fields 
of  religious  and  political  freedom  had  been  laid  out 
in  a  new  continent  which  might  be  tilled  in  peace. 

But  when  political  and  religious  liberty  .have  gone 
to  seed  it  makes  a  sorry  field  of  freedom  certainly. 
We  shall  be  bereft  of  more  than  their  model  farm- 
steading  when  these  Huterisch  folk  have  left  us 
on  what  seems  to  be  their  endless  quest.  The  simple 
routine  of  their  day,  effective  in  thrift  and  prosperity 
in  material  things,  comes  from  an  inner  discipline 
that  has  its  first  result  in  spiritual  abundance.  The 
relation  of  these  two  in  their  life  is  constantly 
visible. 

When  you  have  entered  the  long  stone  houses  set 
in  lines,  spotlessly  clean,  and  seeming  always  to  have 
been  freshly  painted,  there  are  the  great  wooden 
chests  and  square  cupboards,  and  the  feather-beds 
piled  on  feather-beds  of  which  you  have  read  so 
often.  I  was  in  their  homes  during  a  summer  of 
record-breaking  heat,  but  always  there  was  the  cool 
that  comes  into  country  homes  where  someone  rises 
before  the  dawn,  and  throws  the  house  wide  open 
for  the  early  morning  air;  then  draws  the  shades 
to  shut  out  the  glare  and  dust  of  the  day.  Of  course 
there  are  shade  trees  near  the  houses.  There  are 


whole  groves  of  trees,  and  in  South  Dakota  when 
there  are  trees  some  one  has  planted  them;  patches 
of  wood  across  the  river  where  the  children  go  to 
play,  always  under  the  careful  direction  of  one  who 
has  been  delegated  to  this  task;  orchards  of  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  It  was  with  an  air  of  wisdom 
that  the  little  band  of  girls  who  piloted  me  to  the 
orchard,  smacking  their  lips  the  while,  called  off  the 
names  of  the  fruits  the  colony  could  boast,  and  told, 
too,  just  how  many  geese  and  ducks  and  sheep  and 
cows  there  were.  I  watched  them  eat  with  the  rarest 
of  juvenile  jugglery  their  one  sweetmeat,  the  Rus- 
sian peanuts,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  sun- 
flower seeds;  these  are  fed  into  one  corner  of  the 
mouth,  while  the  husks  fly  out  at  the  other,  and  the 
oily  kernel  stays  inside. 

Among  the  Huterisch  social  life  is  still  in  the 
stage  where  it  centers  around  the  home  and  the 
church.  Among  a  people  who  spend  money  spar- 
ingly the  home  is  not  the  thing  that  is  stinted.  The 
most  modern  conveniences  are  there  for  the  women, 
just  as  the  best  machinery  is  in  use  by  the  men  in 
their  work.  I  have  heard  many  stories  of  the  work  the 
women  were  required  to  do.  Work  may  have  been 
excessive  for  them  in  the  earliest  pioneer  days,  for 
there  was  suffering  then,  and  failure  of  crops, — a 
rigorous  North  to  which  they  must  acclimate  them- 
selves, and  little  to  do  with  in  the  new  wilderness 
home.  But  these  are  things  that  go  with  pioneer 
life.  Now  a  woman's  work  is  far  from  being  exces- 
sive. The  Huterisch  form  of  life  makes  it  so.  There 
is  no  cooking  and  no  kitchen  work  done  in  the  house. 
There  is  one  building  for  all  the  laundry  work,  one 
for  all  the  baking,  one  for  the  milk,  one  where  the 
little  children  eat,  and  one  for  the  men  and  women. 
Work  is  assigned  to  groups  in  turn,  and  in  the  way 
it  is  arranged  it  seems  less  arduous  than  any  work 
T  have  ever  seen  fall  to  the  lot  of  farmers'  wives. 
For  hours  in  the  day  the  women  and  girls  sit  out  in 
the  yard  under  the  trees  spinning  and  talking,  or 
spinning  quietly  while  one  reads  aloud  to  the  others. 
The  children,  after  their  light  duties  are  done,  swim 
in  the  river,  and  gather  crabs. 

The  Huterisch  people  draw  a  careful  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  their  kind  of  communism  and  that 
advocated  by  many  socialist  thinkers  of  today.  One 
said  to  me : 

The  socialist  plans  of  communism  can  never  succeed 
because  they  are  not  based  on  religion.  All  our  success  in 
our  colonies  depends  upon  our  giving  up  the  individual  will 
entirely,  and  being  willing  to  do  as  we  are  directed  by  the 
head-man,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  God. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  forgiveness  which  characterizes 
all  of  their  speech.  When  I  spoke  of  one  of  their 
boys  who  died  because  he  would  not  don  uniform 
or  carry  out  military  orders  in  the  late  war,  one  of 
them  answered : 

Yes,  but  for  the  most  of  our  boys  it  was  so  different. 
The  officers  were  not  often  like  that  one.  And  there  were 
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so  many  to  help  us.  The  Quakers  in  camp  helped  our 
boys  greatly.  They  knelt  down  with  them  and  prayed  and 
helped  them  to  keep  their  strength  up  so  that  they  would 
stand  for  their  principles. 

Not  only  is  it  that  they  must  not  kill;  they  must 
not  resent  evil  in  any  way,  nor  feel  hatred.  One  of 
the  most  astonishing  conversations  in  which  I  ever 
shared  was  with  one  of  the  men  who  served  a  term 
at  Leavenworth  for  his  stand  on  war.  He  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  resent- 
ment or  criticism.  He 
remembered  the  people 
there.  The  Jews — such 
wonderful  students.  How 
any  one  could  learn  books 
as  fast  as  they  did  was  a 
marvel!  The  I.  W.  W.'s 
— there  was  unadulter- 
ated idealism!  "But," 
some  one  interrupted, 
"the  I.  W.  W.'s  are  very 
wicked  people."  "Not 
those  in  our  prison,"  he 
said.  "Probably  there 
are  very  wicked  people 
among  them,  but  these 
were  people  who  had  the 
highest  Christian  ideals." 
And  then  a  very  heated 
dialogue  ensued,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  there  being 
good  I.  W.  W.'s.  Like 
these  kindly  prison  mem- 
ories, shot  all  through 
with  expressions  of  deep- 
est love  for  America,  are 
the  memories  they  bring 
from  Russia.  They  left 
it,  to  be  sure,  because  it 
did  not  give  them  re- 
ligious freedom*  but  that  These  children  look  as  if  they  had  dropped  out  of  another 

age  and  another  country,  but  it  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
Was      because     they     saw  and  in  South  Dakota  that  they  were  photographed. 

things     differently,     and 

only  the  good  things  are  to  be  remembered. 
The  first  time  I  ever  visited  one  of  the  Huterisch 
colonies  I  questioned  the  teacher  about  this  principle 
of  non-retaliation  they  hold.  I  said:  "I,  too,  think 
wars  are  wicked.  But  do  you  not  think  there  is  a 
difference  in  wars?  Would  it  not  be  right  to  de- 
fend one's  self  against  an  invader?  Suppose  some 
one  should  rush  in  just  now  with  knives  and  attack 
me.  Would  you  do  nothing  to  help  me?  Or  if 
they  were  killing  your  wife  and  children,  could  you 
do  nothing?"  "Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "I  could  run  fast, 
and  pull  you  all  along  with  me.  Only  that."  And 
this  has  been  their  one  refuge  through  now  the 
four  centuries  of  their  existence.  Attacked  and 
plundered,  and  seeing  many  of  their  band  put  to 
death,  the  rest  of  the  band  has  migrated.  They 
have  never  retaliated.  And  their  faces  show  the 


heritage  of  four  centuries  in  their  rare  kindliness  of 
expression — a  sweetness  mingled  with  tremendous 
strength. 

I  attended  a  vesper  service  once.  It  is  there  more 
than  anywhere  else  that  one  realizes  how  a  bit  of 
the  old,  old  days,  centuries  gone  by,  has  come  down 
to  us  with  these  friends.  The  service  so  primitively 
simple,  the  elders  sitting  up  in  front,  the  short  prayer 
and  words  of  exhortation,  an  elder  lining  the  hymn, 

just  as  I  have  heard  my 
mother  say  they  used  to 
do  in  the  early  days  in 
New  England.  The  Hu- 
terisch people  use  no 
musical  instrument,  nor 
do  they  sing  by  parts,  but 
all  in  a  high  soprano, 
making  a  shrill  melody. 
The  elder  sang  one  line, 
then  all  the  congregation 
sang  it  after  him;  then  he 
sang  the  second  line,  and 
they  repeated  it,  and  so 
on  with  the  others.  It  is 
the  way  their  fathers  did, 
and  their  fathers'  fathers, 
back  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  yes,  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth 
generations. 

In  the  extremest  de- 
gree, in  their  religion,  the 
Huterisch  people  are 
conservative.  The  goal 
toward  which  their  eyes 
turn  lies  in  the  distant 
past.  Their  fathers  set 
the  pattern,  and  they  fol- 
low it.  To  keep  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  is  their 
great  duty,  to  sing  their 
songs,  to  pray  as  they 
prayed.  This  has  much 


to  do  with  their  deep  love  for  the  language  in  which 
their  services  are  held — a  feeling  parallel  to  the  love 
many  feel  for  the  King  James  Version,  and  dislike 
for  new  ways  of  expressing  old  thoughts.  I  had 
thought  that  the  ones  who  would  be  least  able  to 
understand  this  group  would  be  the  progressives  or 
liberals  in  religion,  so  greatly  do  they  differ  in  point 
of  view.  But  it  seems  rather  that  the  sharpest 
criticisms  come  from  conservatives  of  other  schools, 
who  feel  that  these  people  ought  to  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  strange  views  and  ways,  or  be  educated 
out  of  them,  and  who  nevertheless  cling  just  as 
tenaciously  to  the  traditions  which  they  have  in- 
herited in  their  own  churches. 

This  extreme  conservatism  makes  the  Huterisch 
people  hesitate  to  send  their  children  to  outside 
schools.  They  fear  that  the  influence  there  will  tend 
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The  women  take 

the     yard,     and 

they 


to  break  down  their  allegiance  to 
the  old  faith.  They  maintain  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  in  subjects 
taught  there  the  children  are  well 
grounded.  Their  neighbors  con- 
stantly speak  of  their  progressive- 
ness  in  methods  of  work  and  their 
interest  in  knowing  all  that  pertains 
to  it.  Recently  we  were  conducting 
botany  clubs  in  the  county,  and 
often  we  found  herbs  which  we  did 
not  know.  The  frequent  remark 
under  such  circumstances  was:  "If 
one  of  the  men  from  the  colony 
comes  in  today  perhaps  he  can  tell 
us.  They  know  all  such  things." 
In  the  first  days  of  their  sect 
the  Huterisch  people  could  claim 
among  their  number  some  of  the  greatest  university 
teachers  on  the  continent.  They  are  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  common  herbs  as  medicines,  still  cherish- 
ing an  art  most  of  us  have  long  since  lost. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Huterite  is  standing  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  great  problem  he  faces  deeply 
concerns  us  all.  We  have  been  the  pioneers  in  build- 
ing up  a  type  of  highly  socialized  life,  and,  having 
achieved  it,  we  realize  now  that  it  has  been  gained  at 
the  cost  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  precious  things 
life  holds.  These  treasures  the  Huterite  still  holds 
— and  the  question  he  faces  is:  Can  we  go  forward 
into  the  new  phases  of  life  we  are  already  entering, 
and  yet  hold  the  strong,  unbroken  influence  of  the 
home,  still  let  social  prestige  honor  the  man  who  has 
toiled  the  hardest  with  his  own  hands,  and  still  shape 
character  by  the  performance  of  homely  duties? 

Too  much  our  policy  has  been  that  of  trying  to 
inflict  everything  we  have  chosen  to  do  on  all  who 
come  to  our  land.  Better  will  it  be  if,  realizing  that 
we  have  failed  to  hold  much  that  is  desirable,  we 
give  our  heartiest  backing  to  these  who  are  so  hero- 
ically trying  to  avoid  our  failure,  and  who  may  yet 


their  spinning  into 
talk     together  as 
spin. 


arrive  at  a  solution  better  than  any 
we  have  found.  In  a  history  of 
South  Dakota,  written  several 
years  ago,  the  historian  draws  two 
pictures.  One  is  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  cities  in  the  state,  Ver- 
million,  Yankton  and  Sioux  Falls; 
it  shows  the  unclean  politics,  the 
loathsomeness  of  speculation  and 
office-seeking  that  marked  the 
booming  of  each  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  The  second 
shows  how  the  farm  lands  were 
settled.  The  historian  says,  "Per- 
manent settlement  began  of  the 
land  between  the  James  and  the 
Vermillion  rivers,  and  most  of 
these  settlers  with  their  children 


still  occupy  the  homesteads  they  took  upon  that  day, 
or  sleep  peacefully  in  the  little  churchyards  near. 
All  this  was  the  opposite  of  the  boom  that  started 
Sioux  Falls  in  the  world,  but  it  was  the  steady  farm- 
ers of  these  river  valleys  that  were  destined  to  do 
most  toward  the  founding  of  the  state." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  a  world 
peace  policy  of  some  sort  should  go  into  effect,  we 
would  recognize  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
spirits  strengthened  by  four  centuries  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom  for  the  principles  of  their  faith.  I 
said  to  one  of  them  recently:  "You  do  not  realize 
how  many  of  us  who  are  not  Huterites  care  for  the 
things  you  care  for — hate  war  as  you  hate  it,  love 
peace  as  you  love  it,  believe  it  possible  and  will 
gladly  work  and  suffer  to  make  it  come  true."  He 
smiled  and  said:  "Impossible!  The  masses  will 
never  see  it  so,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so,  unless,  like 
us,  they  live  far  apart."  A  few  weeks  later  I  said 
the  same  thing  to  him  again,  and  this  time  he  an- 
swered: "Well — I  don't  know — it  does  seem  as  if 
all  we  read  about  in  the  papers  these  days  has  to  do 
with  disarmament.  If  only  it  could  be  true!" 


"An  Insular  Possession 

By  CHESTEK  H.  POWELL 


THE  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  a  waste  of  waters, 
but     the     Pacific 
Ocean  is  full  of  people 
and  ghosts.   Its  very  cur- 
rents   and    winds    have 
their  human   as  well   as 

their  meteorological  story,  as  witness  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  Samoa,  with  its  ramifications  from  New  Zea- 
land unionism  to  Solomon  Island  cannibalism. 

Historically,  when  the  Samoan  islands  were  di- 
vided between  Germany  and  America,  in  1900,  Ger- 
many received  most  of  the  territory  and  resources, 
but  America  obtained  the  small  island  of  Tutuila, 
with  adjacent  islets  and  beautiful  Pango  Pango  har- 
bor. Germany  had  "Western  Samoa,"  including  the 
larger  islands  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  and  the  town  of 
Apia  with  its  ship-trap  harbor.  The-  principal  prod- 
uct is,  of  course,  copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  coco- 
nut. The  Deutsche  Handels  and  Plantagen  Gesell- 
schaft  organized  large-scale  coconut  growing,  includ- 
ing the  Mulifanua  grove,  the  largest  coconut 
plantation  in  the  world.  They  substituted  clean  cul- 
tivation for  slipshod  native  methods,  and  destroyed 
the  underbrush  which  harbored  the  destructive 
rhinoceros  beetle. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  Japan  started 
from  the  North  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
from  the  South  in  a  naval  race  for  the  German 
Pacific  islands.  New  Zealand  won  the  race  to  Samoa. 

SAMOA  can  and  does  support  its  native  popula- 
tion by  their  own  Edenic  exertions,  but  no  com- 
mercial development  is  possible  on  that  basis.  The 
slogan  of  the  South  Seas  is  "the  native  will  not 
work."  If  you  mean  hire  out  for  wages,  to  do  the 
white  man's  work  at  a  steady  job,  it  is  true — though 
I  know  interesting  and,  I  think,  significant  exceptions. 
Naturally,  this  is  the  white  man's  definition.  So  if 
the  white  man's  plantations  are  to  be  run  the  white 
man's  way  he  must  import  his  labor. 

The  Germans  imported  indentured  Chinese  and 
"blackbirded"  Solomon  Islanders.  These  are  a  tiny, 
monkey-like  negroid  people.  They  have  long,  pendu- 
lous arms;  short,  thin  legs;  small,  woolly  heads,  and 
a  stooping,  shuffling  gait.  Beside  them  a  tall,  erect, 
finely  built,  handsome,  light-brown  Samoan  seems 
like  some  Greek  god  striding  among  the  troglodytes. 
They  are  low-grade  savages,  but  they  have  the  one 
virtue  which  the  white  man  values.  They  will  "work." 

They  have  another  white  man's  virtue.  They  can 
be  taught  to  want  the  white  man's  wares  and  to  spend 
their  money  to  get  them.  Your  proud  Samoan  holds 
himself  above  any  such  temptation.  He  dwells  in 
state  in  his  grass  hut,  and  when  he  comes  to  town 
clad  in  tattoo,  with  only  a  lava-lava  of  tappa  around 
his  loins,  he  carries  himself  with  impressive  dignity. 
But  when  the  Solomon  Islander  comes  in  to  the  Sat- 
urday night  movies  in  Apia  he  wears  tan  shoes,  white 
trousers,  silk  shirt,  red  necktie  and  straw  hat.  So  he 
is  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  industrial  asset.  Also 
he  learns  "pidgin"  English.  Even  the  Germans  spoke 
English  to  their  "black  boys."  To  the  natives  they 
spoke  Samoan. 

The  blackbirding  process  was  originally  little 
better  than  slave  raiding.  Recently  it  has  been  miti- 


gated and  the  recruits 
have  certain  enforceable 
rights.  The  chief  of  these 
is  their  right  to  be  paid 
off  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  term,  and  re- 
turned to  the  island,  but 

not  necessarily  to  the  village  from  which  they  came. 
Cannibalism  is  found  mostly  inland,  where  there  are 
no  fish  and  few  pigs.  The  time-expired  laborer  ex- 
pends his  money  on  gorgeous  raiment  and  returns 
with  all  the  proceeds  of  his  five-year  exile  on  his 
back.  If  he  is  dumped  by  the  unfeeling  schooner 
captain  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  he  receives  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  The  first  man  steals  his  shoes 
and  the  second  his  trousers,  and  by  the  time  he 
leaves  the  beach  he  is  as  naked  as  the  day  he  was  re- 
cruited. At  the  first  village  in  the  bush  he  is  likely 
to  be  captured  and  eaten.  Or,  lucky  enough  to  escape 
to  his  native  village,  he  has  nothing  left  but  tall  tales 
which  nobody  believes. 

INTO  this  labor  situation  came  a  laborite  New 
Zealand  government.  Naturally  it  could  not 
tolerate  serfdom  in  a  New  Zealand  possession. 
Naturally,  also,  the  new  owners  of  the  confiscated 
German  plantations  could  run  them  in  no  other  way. 
So  there  was  clash  between  the  business  men  in  Apia 
and  the  politicians  in  Wellington.  The  friction  was 
made  worse  when  New  Zealand  imposed  prohibi- 
tion on  Samoa.  The  old  residents,  who  had  endured 
native  misrule,  tripartite  confusion  and  German 
arrogance,  found  New  Zealand  puritanism  intoler- 
able. Then  came  the  influenza  epidemic  to  extend 
the  discontent  to  the  natives.  In  American  Samoa 
a  vigilant  American  naval  commander  enforced  so 
strict  a  quarantine  that  there  was  not  a  case  of 
contagious  influenza.  The  New  Zealand  adminis- 
trator of  Western  Samoa  was  a  K.  C.  B.  and  other 
imposing  things,  and  was  far  superior  to  such  petty 
concerns  as  patrolling  the  beach.  So  passengers  and 
sailors  from  an  influenza  ship  were  landed,  and  a 
fifth  of  the  population  died  of  the  epidemic.  The  con- 
trast was  so  terrible  that  the  native  chiefs  mustered 
courage  to  petition  transfer  to  American,  or  at  least 
to  direct  English  rule.  So  the  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernment was  in  a  hard  way,  with  both  the  whites  and 
the  natives  discontented.  Meantime  the  price  of 
copra  fell,  the  plantations  were  neglected  and  the 
rhinoceros  beetle  throve,  until  after  much  dispute 
and  long  delay,  the  opposition  to  indentured  labor 
was  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  admitting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Chinese.  There  are  to  be  no  more  of  the 
"black  boys."  So  the  patient  coolie  will  take  the 
place  of  the  picturesque  cannibal,  and  there  will  be 
more  copra  for  American  soap  and  margarine. 
Meantime  the  Samoans,  highest  and  most  attractive 
of  all  the  primitive  peoples,  dwindle  in  numbers  and 
pathetically  await  the  extinction  of  their  race.  They 
"won't  work,"  and  Sambo,  far  off  in  the  Solomons 
or  New  Hebrides,  remains  in  his  native  jungle  and 
idyllically  eats  his  neighbor  instead  of  laboring  five 
years  on  the  white  man's  plantation  for  the  privilege 
of  having  his  finery  stolen  and  being  eaten  himself 
on  his  return. 
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^ °f*u  Ser'eu  °f  <;2Iored  engravings  issued  annually  for  the  Swiss  national  festival .     This  type  of  drawing,  popular 
oday  throughout  Europe,  recalls  the  democratized  art  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  which  departed  from  the 

florid  style  of  pre-revolutionary  prints. 


Peace  and  Bread 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

I.   A  Speculation  on  Bread-Labor  and  War-Slogans* 


EARS  of  uncertainty,  of  conflicting 
reports  and  of  disillusionment,  which 
have  followed  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  March,  1917,  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  recall  our  first  impressions  of 
the  most  astounding  phenomenon  in 
this  astounding  world  as  the  two  thousand  miles  of 
Russian  soldiers  along  the  Eastern  Front  in  the  days 
following  the  abdication  of  the  czar  talked  endlessly 
to  their  "enemy  brothers"  in  the  opposing  trenches. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  this  peasant  revolution  re- 
minded me  of  Bondereffs  book  on  Bread  Labor,  a 
sincere  statement  of  tbe  aspirations  of  the  Russian 
peasants,  that  the  events  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
revolution  seemed  to  afford  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  simple  realities  of  life  and  the  unreal  slogans  with 
which  the  war  was  being  stimulated. 

During  their  long  conversation  the  Russian  peas- 
ant soldiers  were  telling  the  East  Prussian  peasant 
soldiers  what  Bondereff  and  other  peasant  leaders 
had  told  them :  that  the  great  task  of  this  generation 
of  Russians  is  to  "free  the  land"  as  a  former  genera- 
tion had  already  freed  the  serfs  and  slaves;  that  the 
future  of  the  Russian  peasant  depends  not  upon 
garrisons  and  tax  gatherers  but  upon  his  willingness 
to  perform  "bread  labor"  on  his  recovered  soil,  and 
upon  his  ability  to  extend  goodwill  and  just  dealing 
to  all  men.  With  their  natural  inference  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  to  carry  on  the  czar's  war 
was  an  overwhelming  eagerness  to  get  back  to  the 
land  which  they  believed  was  at  last  to  be  given 
those  who  actually  tilled  it.  They  doubtless  said 
that  the  peasants  had  long  been  holding  themselves 
in  readiness  for  the  great  revolution  which  would 
set  men  free  from  brutal  oppression.  They  believed 
that  this  revolution  must,  before  all,  repair  "the 
great  crime,"  which,  in  their  minds,  was  always  the 
monopolization  of  the  land  by  a  few  thousand  men 
with  the  resulting  enslavement  of  millions  of  others. 
The  revolution  must  begin  in  Russia  because  no 
people  are  so  conscious  of  this  iniquity  as  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Their  absorption  in  the  revolution  and 
their  inveterate  land  hunger  caused  many  Russian 
peasants  to  regard  the  World  War  itself  as  a  mere 
interruption  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  supreme  obli- 
gation. 

It  was  certainly  the  wisdom  of  the  humble,  the 
very  counsel  of  imperfection,  which  was  exemplified 
by  this  army  of  tattered  men,  walking  so  naively  in 


*The  first  of  three  instalments  from  Miss  Addams'  forthcoming  book. 
"Peace  and  Bread  in  Time  of  War,"  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 


the  dawning  light.  But  they  may  have  been  "the 
unhindered  and  adventuring  sons  of  God,"  as  they 
renounced  warfare  in  favor  of  their  old  right  to 
labor  in  the  ground.  Some  of  them  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  revolution  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Tol- 
stoy's grave  in  the  forest  of  Kadaz  and  wrote  these 
words  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  they  buried  in 
the  leaf  mold  lying  loosely  above  him:  "Love  to 
neighbors,  nay  the  greatest  love  of  all,  love  to 
enemies,  is  now  being  accomplished." 

In  the  Russian  peasant's  dread  of  war  there  has 
always  been  a  passive  resistance  to  the  reduction  of 
the  food  supply,  because  he  well  knows  that  when  a 
man  is  fighting  he  ceases  to  produce  food,  and  that 
he  and  his  family,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
at  length  be  in  danger  of  starvation.  Next  to  the 
masses  of  India  and  China,  the  Russian  peasants 
feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  more  keenly  and  frequently 
than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Russia  is  the  land 
of  modern  famines.  This  winter's  famine  was  pre- 
ceded by  those  of  1891,  1906  and  1911.  The  last 
of  these,  still  vivid  in  the  memory  of  men  at  the 
front  in  1917,  affected  thirty  million  people,  and  re- 
duced eight  million  people  to  actual  starvation.  The 
Russian  peasant  saw  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
Great  War,  during  which  time,  according  to  his  own 
accounting,  seven  million  of  his  people  perished,  and 
the  Russian  soldiers,  never  adequately  equipped 
with  ammunition,  food  and  clothing,  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  To  go  back  to  his  village,  to 
claim  his  share  of  food,  to  till  the  ground  as  quickly 
as  possible,  was  to  follow  an  imperative  and  un- 
erring instinct.  In  his  village,  if  anywhere,  he  would 
find  bread.  Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  Conquest  of 
Bread — written  nearly  twenty  years  ago — predicted 
that  so  soon  as  the  revolution  came  the  peasant 
would  keep  enough  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, but  that  the  towns  and  cities  would  experience 
such  a  dearth  of  grain  that  "the  farmers  in  America 
would  hardly  be  able  to  cover  it."  But  he  added: 
"There  will  be  an  increase  of  production  as  soon  as 
the  peasant  realizes  that  he  is  no  longer  forced  to 
support  the  idle  rich  by  his  toil.  New  tracts  of  land 
will  be  cleared  and  improved  machines  set  a  going. 
.  .  .  Never  was  the  land  so  energetically  cultivated 
as  by  the  French  peasants  in  1792." 

In  line  with  these  peasant  traditions,  the  first  ap- 
peal issued  by  the  All  Russian  Peasant  Union  to  the 
soldier  still  at  the  front  read  in  this  wise : 

"Remember,  brothers,  that  the  Russian  army  is  a 
peasant  army,  comprising  now  the  best  men  of  the 
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whole  peasantry;  that  the  Russian  land  is  the  peas- 
ant's land;  that  the  peasant  is  the  principal  toiler  on 
this  land — he  is  its  master;  therefore,  without  the 
master,  it  is  impossible  to  solve  properly  the  land 
question." 

PEASANTS  all  over  the  world  magnify  and  con- 
sider obligatory  labor  in  the  ground,  but  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  adds  to  this  urge  for  bread  labor  a  re- 
ligious motive  revealed  in  his  formal  greeting  to  his 
fellow  workman  in  the  field :  "To  every  man  his 
measure  of  grain,  and  may  every  man  in  the  world  be 
a  Christian."  This  mystic  connection  between  piety 
and  bread  labor  has,  of  course,  been  expressed  in 
many  forms ;  to  quote  from  an  English  poet : 

"And  when  I  drove  the  clods  apart 
Christ  would  be  plowing  in  my  heart." 

Or  from  a  French  one : 

"Au  milieu  du  grand  silence,  le  pays  se  recusille 
soucieusement,  tandis  que,  pas  a  pas,  priante,  la 
Lucie  laisse,  un  a  un,  tornber  les  grains  qui  luisent." 

Or  from  a  Norwegian : 

"The  sower  walked  bareheaded  in  Jesu's  name. 
Every  cast  was  made  with  care  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
resignation ;  so  it  is  throughout  all  the  world  where 
corn  is  sown  .  .  .  little  showers  of  grain  flung  at 
famine  from  the  sower's  hand." 

Certainly,  tilling  the  soil,  living  a  life  of  mutual 
labor  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  many  religious  or- 
ders and  mystic  social  experiments.  From  this  point 
of  view,  Tolstoy  had  rejoiced  that  groups  of  Russian 
peasants  had  never  owned  land,  but  had  worked 
it  always  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  village  in 
mind,  thus  keeping  close  to  Christian  teaching  and 
to  a  life  of  piety. 

That  this  instinct  of  bread  labor,  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  war,  is  widespread  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated. I  have  on  my  desk  a  newspaper  clipping,  a 
dispatch  under  a  March  date  from  Bressa  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  reads  as  follows :  "The  country  has 
been  revived  by  rains  with  the  awakening  of  spring, 
and  peasants  are  seen  working  in  the  fields,  kissing 
the  earth  and  thanking  Allah  for  the  blessed  rain 
and  also  praying  for  peace  and  the  riddance  from 
the  lands  of  the  soldiers  marching  across  to  war." 

When  we  were  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1915  we 
were  constantly  told  stories  of  Russian  soldiers  who 
throughout  the  spring  had  easily  been  taken. pris- 
oners because  they  had  heard  that  war  prisoners  in 
Austria  were  working  upon  the  land.  These  Rus- 
sian peasant  soldiers  had  said  to  their  captors  now 
that  spring  had  come  they  wanted  to  get  back  to 
work,  and  so  they  would  like  to  be  made  prisoners 
at  least  long  enough  to  put  the  seed  into  the  ground. 
They  wished  to  put  seed  into  the  ground  irrespective 
of  its  national  or  individual  ownership. 

I  recall  an  evening  years  ago  when  I  sat  in  the 
garden  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  that  Tolstoy  begged  us 
to  remember  that  the  Russian  peasant  did  not  change 


his  nature  when  he  shed  his  blouse  and  put  on  the 
czar's  coat.  Tolstoy  predicted  that  the  Russian 
peasants  in  their  permanent  patience,  their  insatiable 
hunger  for  bread  labor,  may  at  last  make  war  im- 
possible to  an  entire  agricultural  people.  It  is  hard 
to  determine  whether  the  Russian  soldiers  who,  in 
1917,  refused  to  fight  had  merely  become  so  dis- 
couraged by  their  three  years  of  futile  warfare  and 
so  cheered  by  the  success  of  a  bloodless  revolution 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  that  they  dared  to  ven- 
ture the  same  tactics  in  the  very  trenches;  or  whether 
these  fighting  men  in  Galicia  yielded  to  an  instinct 
to  labor  on  the  land,  which  is  more  primitive  and 
more  imperative  than  the  desire  for  war. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  revolution 
it  seemed  to  me  that  events  bore  out  the  assumption 
that  the  Russian  peasants,  with  every  aspect  of  fail- 
ure, were  applying  the  touchstone  of  reality  to  certain 
slogans  evolved  during  the  war,  to  unreal  phrases 
which  had  apparently  gripped  the  leading  minds  of 
the  world.  It  was  in  fact  the  very  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  first  revolutionists  in  the  spring  of  1917  to 
stand  aside  from  political  as  well  as  from  military 
organizations  and  to  cling  only  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  tangible  realities  of  existence  which  was 
most  drfEcult  for  the  outside  world  to  understand. 
The  speculation,  as  I  recall  it,  evolved  in  my  mind 
somewhat  as  follows : 

THE  many  Allied  nations  in  the  midst  of  a  despe- 
rate war  were  being  held  together  by  certain 
formulae  of  their  war  aims  which  had  gradually 
emerged  during  long  years  of  mutual  effort.  Such 
stirring  formulae  or  statements  could  be  common  to 
all  the  diverse  Allies,  however,  only  if  they  took  on 
the  abstract  characteristics  of  general  principles. 
This  use  of  the  abstract  statement,  necessary  in  all 
political  relationships,  becomes  greatly  intensified  in 
time  of  war,  as  if  illustrating  the  contention  that 
men  die  willingly  only  for  a  slogan.  The  question 
inevitably  suggested  itself:  Had  the  slogans — this  is 
a  war  to  end  war  and  a  war  to  safeguard  the  world 
for  democracy — become  so  necessary  to  united  mili- 
tary action  that  the  Allies  resented  the  naive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  peasants  to  achieve 
democracy  without  war?  They  so  firmly  believed 
that  the  aims  of  the  war  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  victory  of  the  Allies  that  they  would  not 
brook  this  separation  of  the  aim  from  the  method. 
Apparently  the  fighting  had  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  slogan  itself. 

The  necessity  for  holding  fast  to  such  phrases 
suggests  one  of  those  great  historic  myths  which 
large  bodies  of  men  are  prone  to  make  for  them- 
selves when  they  unite  in  a  common  purpose  requir- 
ing for  its  consummation  the  thorough  and  efficient 
output  of  moral  energy.  Man  is  so  fertile  in  virtue 
and  heroism,  so  prone  to  transcend  his  own  powers, 
that  the  making  and  unmaking  of  these  myths  al- 
ways accompany  a  period  of  great  moral  awakening. 
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Such  myths  are  almost  certain  to  outlast  their  social 
utility,  and  very  often  they  outlive  their  originators, 
as  the  myth  of  The  Second  Coming  evolved  by  the 
early  Christians  held  for  a  thousand  years. 

Had  this  myth  of  our  contemporaries  that  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  secured  through  war  so  obsessed 
the  Allies  that  they  were  constrained  to  insist  that 
the  troops  fight  it  out  on  the  Eastern  Front  as  else- 
where, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fraternal  intercourse, 
which  the  Russians  were  employing,  is  the  very 
matrix  of  democracy?  Had  war  so  militarized  and 
clericalized  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  that  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  the  Russian  sol-- 
diers,  having  experienced  that  purification  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  intellect  which  the  Greeks 
believed  to  come  through  pity  and  terror,  had  merely 
been  the  first  to  challenge  the  myth,  to  envisage  the 
situation  afresh  and  reduce  it  to  its  human  terms? 

Vernon  Lee  contends  that  it  is  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  an  historic  myth  that  so  long  as  it  does 
not  attempt  to  produce  its  own  realization  it  begets 
unhesitating  belief  and  wholesale  action,  and  that  as 
men  go  on  expressing  it  with  sufficient  self-denying 
fervor  they  secure  a  great  output  of  sanctity  and 
heroism.  The  necessity  for  continuing  this  output, 
of  unifying  diverse  nations,  may  account  for  the 
touch  of  fear  easily  detected  on  the  part  of  the 
ardent  advocates  of  war,  when  they  were  asked  not 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  at  least  on  one  front  war  was 
actually  ending  under  conditions  of  disarmament  and 
free  trade.  They  did  not  admit  that  democracy 
could  be  established  throughout  one-sixth  of  the 
earth's  surface  if  the  Allies  would  only  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  soldiers  had  ceased  to  fight; 
Kerensky's  group,  or  any  other  remaining  in  power, 
would  at  length  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  it, 
for  no  governmental  group  could  have  been  upheld 
by  the  Russian  people  unless  it  had  declared  for 
peace  and  for  free  land. 

DID  the  Allies  fear  to  jar  the  abstraction  which 
had  become  so  dear  to  them?  Did  they  realize 
instinctively  that  they  would  cripple  the  usefulness  of 
a  slogan  by  acknowledging  its  partial  achievement? 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  Russia  should 
be  the  first  nation  to  apply  the  touchstone  of  reality 
to  a  warring  world  so  absorbed  in  abstractions.  If 
Tolstoy  may  be  considered  in  any  sense  the  proto- 
type of  his  countrymen,  it  may  be  permitted  to  cite 
his  inveterate  dislike  of  abstractions,  whether  stated 
in  philosophic,  patriotic  or  religious  terms;  his  firm 
belief  that  such  abstractions  lay  the  foundation  for 
blind  fanaticism;  his  oft-repeated  statement  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  patriotism  are  inimical  to  a  life  of 
reason. 

At  that  time  the  Allied  nations  were  all  learning 
to  say  that  the  end  of  this  war  would  doubtless  see 
profound  political  changes  and  democratic  recon- 
struction, when  the  animalistic  forces  which  are  in- 
evitably encouraged  as  a  valuable  asset  in  warfare 


should  once  more  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place.  And  yet  when  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
reconstructions  was  actually  happening  before  their 
very  eyes,  the  war-weary  world  insisted  that  the 
Russian  soldier  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  land  but  should  continue  to  fight.  This  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  governments  suggests  that 
they  were  so  obsessed  by  the  dogmatic  morality  of 
war,  in  which  all  humanly  tangible  distinctions  be- 
tween normal  and  abnormal  disappear,  that  they 
were  literally  blind  to  the  moral  implications  of  the 
Russian  attempt. 

The  Russian  soldiers,  suddenly  turned  into  propa- 
gandists, inevitably  exhibited  a  youthful  self-con- 
sciousness which  made  their  own  emotional  experi- 
ence the  center  of  the  universe.  Assuming  that 
others  could  not  be  indifferent  to  their  high  aims, 
they  placidly  insisted  upon  expounding  their  new- 
found hopes.  But  all  of  this  made  the  warring 
world,  threatened  with  defeat  if  the  German  army 
on  the  Eastern  Front  were  released,  still  more  impa- 
tient. 

POSSIBLY  as  a  foolish  pacifist,  wishing  to  see 
what  was  not  there,  I  gave  myself  over  to  idle 
speculations,  and  the  spiritual  realism  as  well  as  the 
Realpolitik  was  with  the  Allied  statesmen  who  forced 
Kerensky  to  keep  his  men  at  war  even  at  the  price  of 
throwing  Russia  into  dire  confusion. 

These  statesmen  considered  the  outcome  of  the 
Russian  revolution  of  little  moment  compared  to  the 
future  of  civilization  which  was  then  imperilled  by 
the  possibility  of  a  German  victory  if  the  men  on  the 
Eastern  Front  were  allowed  to  reinforce  the  West. 
But  such  an  assumption,  based  on  the  very  doctrines 
of  war,  was  responsible  for  Brest-Litovsk;  for 
"peace  after  a  smashing  victory" ;  for  the  remark- 
able terms  in  the  Versailles  treaty;  for  Trotsky's 
huge  army;  for  much  of  the  present  confusion  in  the 
world.  Did  the  Russians,  for  one  golden  moment, 
offer  a  way  out?  Or  was  the  present  outcome  in- 
evitable ? 

Three  times  in  crucial  moments  in  the  world's  his- 
tory and  with  a  simple  dramatic  gesture  have  rep- 
resentatives of  Russia  attempted  to  initiate  the  ma- 
chinery which  should  secure  permanent  peace  for  all 
nations. 

First:  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  Czar,  Alexan- 
der I,  in  1815,  at  the  peace  conference  following  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  for  "An  all-embracing  reform  of 
the  political  system  of  Europe  which  should  guaran- 
tee universal  peace,"  and  the  resulting  Holy  Alli- 
ance which,  according  to  historians,  did  not  succeed 
"owing  to  the  extremely  religious  character  in  which 
it  was  conceived." 

Second :  the  calling  of  the  first  Hague  Conference 
by  Nicholas  II,  in  1899.  His  broad  outline  of  the 
work  which  such  a  conference  ought  to  do  was 
considered  "too  idealistic"  by  the  other  powers,  who 
tried  to  limit  the  function  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
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ences  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  methods  of  warfare. 

Third:  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  first  Russian 
revolutionists  to  break  through  the  belief  that  any 
spiritual  good  can  be  established  through  the  agency 
of  large  masses  of  men  fighting  other  large  masses 
and  their  naive  attempt  to  convert  individual  sol- 
diers. The  string  of  Russian  soldiers  talking  to  their 
recent  enemies  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  These  simple  men  assumed 
that  men  wished  to  labor  in  the  soil  and  did  not  wish 
to  fight,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  remained 
sceptical  and  almost  rejoiced  over  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  before  it  had  really  been  tried.  Cer- 
tainly the  world,  resounding  with  a  call  to  arms,  was 
in  no  mood  just  then  to  listen  to  "mere  talk." 

WITH  our  Anglo-Saxon  crispness  of  expression 
we  are  prone  to  be  amused  at  the  Russian's  in- 
veterate habit  of  discussion  and  to  quote  with  tolerant 
contempt  the  old  saying,  "Two- Russians — three  opin- 
ions," without  stopping  to  reflect  that  the  method 
has  in  practice  worked  out  excellently  for  the  self- 
governing  administration  of  village  affairs  through- 
out an  enormous  territory. 

When  the  first  detachment  of  Russian  Doukho- 
fortsi  were  settling  in  Western  Canada  they  dis- 
cussed for  two  and  a  half  days  and  two  nights  the 
location  of  the  three  villages  into  which  the  detach- 
ment was  divided.  One  possible  site  was  very  much 
more  desirable  than  the  other  two  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  onlooker  feared  that  this  factor  alone  might 
indefinitely  prolong  the  difficulty  of  decision.  But 
not  at  all — the  discussion  came  to  a  natural  end,  the 
matter  was  settled  and  never  again  reopened,  nor 
were  the  disparity  and  the  desirability  of  the  loca- 
tions ever  again  referred  to  by  any  one  concerned. 
The  matter  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  pro- 
longed discussion  by  all  the  "souls"  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate. It  proved  after  all  to  have  been  a  very 
good  way. 

We  forget  that  to  obtain  the 
"inner  consent"  of  a  man  who 
differs  from  us  is  always  a  slow 
process,  that  quite  as  it  is  quicker 
to  punish  an  unruly  child  than  to 
bring  him  to  a  reasonable  state 
of  mind,  to  imprison  a  criminal 
than  to  reform  him,  to  coerce  an 


ignorant  man  than  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  so  it  is  quicker  to  fight  armies  of  men  than  to 
convince  them  one  by  one. 

A  curious  and  very  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
goodwill  toward  Russia  occurred  in  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1918.  A  society  was  organized  with  the 
slogan:  "Ten  Million  Pairs  of  Shoes  for  Russia," 
and  ten  thousand  old  shoes  were  actually  collected 
and  placed  in  a  warehouse.  The  promoters  con- 
tended that  all  of  the  Russian  peasants  knew  how  to 
work  in  leather  and  could  make  their  own  shoes  if 
they  but  had  the  material  with  which  to  work.  In 
Tesponse  to  the  objection  that,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  send  the  shoes  they  might  easily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  reply  was  always  the 
same — that  although  there  might  be  a  risk  of  Ger- 
many's seizing  the  goods  sent  into  Russia,  if  the 
United  States  did  nothing  at  all  in  Russia's  period  of 
greatest  distress  and  need,  we  ran  the  risk  that  Ger- 
many would  obtain  the  goodwill  of  all  Russia  and 
that  America  would  suffer  an  alienation  and  mis- 
understanding from  which  we  might  never  recover. 
Of  course,  Anglo-Saxon  good  sense  prevailed  in  the 
end  and  the  collected  shoes  were  never  sent,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  even  such  a  homely 
expression  of  goodwill  would  have  been  most  valu- 
able for  the  future  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Throughout  the  discussion  I  sometimes  re- 
membered what  a  famous  British  statesman  wrote  to 
Charles  Sumner  in  1862  concerning  the  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Lancashire  who  were  starving  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  southern  cotton,  but  who  neverthe- 
less held  to  their  principle  that  slave-grown  cotton 
was  an  infamy :  "Our  people  will  be  kept  alive  by  the 
contributions  of  this  country,  but  I  see  that  some  one 
in  the  States  had  proposed  to  send  something  to  our 
aid.  If  a  few  cargoes  of  flour  could  come,  say  fifty 
thousand  barrels,  as  a  gift  from  persons  in  your 
northern  states  to  the  Lancashire  workmen,  it  would 
have  a  prodigious  effect  in  your  favor  here." 

No  one  will  be  able  to  say 
how  much  it  might  have  af- 
fected the  sentiment  toward  the 
United  States  if  such  a  humble 
cargo  of  goodwill  had  early  left 
our  shores  for  Russia;  how  it 
might  have  become  the  harbin- 
ger of  other  cargoes  so  long 
delaved ! 


A  DRIVE  ON  HUNGER 
From  Wachtfeuer 


A  FAMINE  POSTER  BY  THE  RAEMAKERS  OF  THE  VOLGA 

"/  have  come  to  you  from  a  far  country,  where  the  bread  and  the  buckwheat  have  failed. 
Only  the  noisy  little  vultures  are  busy  in  our  fields  where  all  day  the  spiteful  wind  whips  up 
the  brown  dust  clouds.  Hunger  is  here;  people  moan,  their  empty  bellies  swell.  The  breasts  to 
which  the  babies  turn  are  dry.  The  waves  of  the  Volga  break  up  with  the  groans.  You  can  hear 
the  shower  of  their  tears;  you  can  hear  what  they  cry  out:  "  BRING  HELP,  AND  SOON !" 

This  letter  of  a  Volga  peasant  —  originally  published  in  a  Moscow  newspaper  —  might  well  have  been  the  artist's  text. 
But  Kizil  Zdanovitch  drew  from  life.  (See  page  483.)  In  the  United  States,  the  Society  of  Friends  were  first  to  heed 
the  call  of  Russian  need.  That  was  eighteen  months  ago.  They  have  been  working  in  the  famine  area  ever  since. 
The  poster  is  here  first  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Russian  Famine  Fund  (Room  1834,  No.  15  Park  Row, 
New  York).  Appealing  in  the  midst  of  our  own  unemployment,  the  fund  spends  every  dollar  of  its  contributions  in 
America  and  distributes  every  dollar's  worth  of  its  supplies,  thus  purchased,  in  Russia  through  the  Quakers. 
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By  FKANK  T.  CAKLTON 


LD-FASHIONED  tactics  of  trade 
unionism  of  the  orthodox  type  have 
passed  the  high-water  mark.  The 
fascinating  process  of  screwing  up 
wages  and  clipping  off  hours  has 
about  gone  to  the  limit  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  policy  of  de- 
manding higher  and  still  higher  wages  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  source  whence  the  wages  fund 
Hows  will  no  longer  stand  the  test.  If  labor  is  to  get 
greater  returns,  labor  and  management  must  accom- 
plish more.  The  problem  of  incentives  is  now  more 
vital  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  industrial 
enterprise.  Both  the  owner  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business  and  the  worker  who  invests  himself 
have  lost  the  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  the 
business  which  was  such  a  notable  and  significant 
characteristic  of  small-scale  industry. 

How  can  the  clock-watching,  inert,  listless,  output- 
restricting,  discontented  worker  be  transformed  into 
an  interested,  alert,  pushing  and  efficient  achiever? 

And,  how  can  the  managerial  staff  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  given  the  professional  spirit  which  will  lead 
them  to  be  interested  in  quality  and  quantity  produc- 
tion rather  than  in  more  profits? 

These  are  two  of  the  most  searching  problems  in 
modern  industry  today.     Both  problems  grow  out  of 
or  are  at  least  greatly  accentuated  by  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  large-scale  and  corporate  business. 
*       *       * 

Likewise,  those  tactics  of  corporation  directors 
which  make  for  large  profits  irrespective  of  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  products  and  the  conditions  under 
which  workers  perform  their  daily  tasks,  which 
screw  up  prices  and  rates  to  the  highest  notch  the 
traffic  and  a  long-suffering  and  usually  inarticulate 
consuming  public  will  bear,  must  soon  be  discarded. 
A  paragraph  from  the  speech  made  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  December,  1918,  presents  this  point: 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  conception  of  industry  as 
chiefly  a  revenue-producing  process  can  be  maintained.  To 
cling  to  such  a  conception  is  only  to  arouse  antagonism  and 
to  court  trouble.  In  the  light  of  the  present,  every  thought- 
ful man  must  concede  that  the  purpose  of  industry  is  quite  as 
much  the  advancement  of  social  well-being  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  It  remains  none  the  less  true,  however, 
that  to  be  successful  industry  must  not  only  serve  the  com- 
munity and  the  workers  adequately,  but  it  must  also  realize 
a  just  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

Large-scale  business  and  specialization  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  old  purely  individualistic  view  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  A  business  unit  may  no  longer  man- 
age its  affairs  exactly  as  its  owner,  manager  or  board 
of  directors  sees  fit.  Bank  examiners,  factory  inspec- 
tors, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  state  public  utilities  com- 
missions, are  now  accepted  institutions  in  the  busi- 


ness world.  But  do  these  regulative  bodies  cut  suffi- 
ciently deep?  A  new  conception  of  business  aims, 
ideals  and  methods  is  being  slowly  forced  upon  a 
tradition-bound  nation.  The  prophets  of  a  new  day 
are  many.  Persons  whose  minds  easily  turn  to  ques- 
tion marks  are  asking:  Is  the  corporation  as  at  pres- 
ent legally  organized  an  efficient  factor  in  produc- 
tion? Should  it  undergo  certain  modifications  in 
structure  and  control;  or  should  it  be  replaced  by 
some  other  legalized  institution? 
*  *  * 

The  significant  changes  in  the  control  of  industry 
and  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  workers, 
which  have  resulted  from  or  at  least  have  appeared 
along  with  the  rise  of  the  corporation  are,  as  a  rule, 
overlooked  in  discussions  in  regard  to  the  industrial 
situation.  We  are  prone  to  accept  the  premise  that 
ownership  and  management  still  go  hand  in  hand 
in  industry  and  to  assume  that  few  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place  in  their  status  since  the 
days  of  the  pioneer  and  the  small-scale  business.  But, 
today,  the  corporation  is  the  dominant  form  of  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  railways  and  other  public 
utilities,  in  mining,  banking  and  insurance,  in  manu- 
facturing and  merchandising,  and  in  other  forms  of 
business  endeavor. 

Industry,  whether  directed  by  corporate  or  by  in- 
dividual management,  is  a  cooperative  affair;  it 
demands  teamwork  between  capital,  managerial 
ability  and  labor.  The  corporation  is,  of  course,  a 
legal  entity  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body  of 
stockholders.  The  accountant  designates  the  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  as  a  liability  of  the 
corporation;  dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  are 
considered  to  be  expenditures.  The  preservation  of 
the  corporation  as  an  institution  and  its  further  de- 
velopment often  cut  across  the  wishes  and  aims  of 
temporary  stockholders.  For  example,  a  growing 
business  should  accumulate  a  surplus,  but,  in  order 
to  do  so,  dividends  must  either  be  decreased  or  not 
paid ;  temporarily  the  stockholder's  income  is  re- 
duced because  a  surplus  is  accumulated  by  the  cor- 
poration. The  wage  workers  employed  by  a  cor- 
poration have  not  as  a  rule  been  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  institution;  and  little  or  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  their  interest  and  loyalty  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  and  the  preservation  of 
the  corporation.  Strenuous  and  well  directed  efforts 
are  made  to  sell  the  products  of  a  business  to  the 
consumers ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  little  corre- 
sponding effort  is  made  to  "sell"  the  corporation  to 
its  employes,  to  gain  their  interest  and  hearty  co- 
operation. 

In  the  days  of  the  pioneer  and  of  small-scale  busi- 
ness, management  and  ownership  were  united.  The 
owner  was  the  actual  manager;  if  he  employed 
wage  workers  he  had  direct  personal  relations  with 
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them.  The  business  was  given  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  manager.  It  was,  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
his  business.  The  enterpriser  was  risking  his  hard- 
earned  savings  in  the  business;  he  usually  put  his 
scanty  supply  of  financial  eggs  in  one  basket  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  watching  the 
basket.  Risk-taking,  management  and  profit-making 
were  actually  centered  in  one  owner  or  a  small  group 
of  active  partners.  The  corporation  has  made  pos- 
sible a  division  of  the  various  "incidents  of  owner- 
ship." The  function  of  the  enterpriser  no  longer 
devolves  upon  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men.  In 
the  typical  corporation  of  today  a  large  group  of 
individuals  scattered  far  and  wide,  taking  no  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  industry,  are  the 
actual  and  legal  owners.  These  individuals  are  the 
stockholders  and  bondholders.  Many  corporations 
have  today  thousands  of  stockholders.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  over  a  hundred  thous- 
and, and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has 
nearly  forty  thousand.  They  come  from  almost 
every  class  and  occupation;  there  are  rich  and  poor; 
professional  men,  mechanics  and  farmers;  men, 

women  and  children. 

+        +        4 

To  a  large  portion  of  this  great  army  of  stock- 
holders the  purchase  of  a  share  of  stock  is  a  form 
of  investment.  They  expect  only  to  be  silent  part- 
ners and  hope  to  receive  regular  and  liberal  divi- 
dends. These  small  investors  take  almost  no  active 
part  in  the  industry;  they  may  never  ride  upon  the 
railway  or  see  the  outside  of  the  manufacturing  plant 
in  which  they  are  part  owners  and,  theoretically, 
part  managers;  they  rarely  attend  a  stockholders' 
meeting.  Their  connection  with  the  industry  is  re- 
duced to  two  activities :  They  draw  dividends — if 
declared  by  the  board  of  directors— and  once  a  year 
they  sign  printed  proxies  giving  to  certain  designated 
individuals  the  right  to  vote  in  their  stead  at  the  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting.  This  growth  of  absentee 
and  passive  ownership  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
the  gradual  subordination  of  the  actual  management 
of  such  enterprises  to  the  banking  interests  into 
whose  hands  have  beeen  gathered  the  control  of 
credit  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reach- 
ing results  of  the  rise  of  the  corporation.  But  the 
weakness  of  central-office,  long-distant,  impersonally 
controlled  big  business  is  growing  clear  even  to  the 
optimistic.  The  big  problem  is  to  get  the  control 
of  industry  into  the  hands  of  those  who  know  what 
to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  are  in  position  to  do  it. 
*  *  * 

A  considerable  fraction  of  the  stockholders  of  a 
typical  large  American  corporation  are  only  tem- 
porary owners.  Exactly  as  there  are  floating  work- 
ers who  drift  aimlessly  from  one  job  to  another 
without  acquiring  any  stake  or  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness, so  there  are  many  stockholders  who  buy  and 
sell  their  holdings  frequently,  who  drift  from  one 
to  another  company,  who  are  speculators  rather  than 
investors  or  enterprisers.  Such  stockholders  are  not 
interested  in  the  permanent  improvement  and  bet- 
terment of  the  business.  The  stockticker,  rather  than 
cost  accounting,  scientific  management  and  personnel 


administration  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  business  interest.  These  drifting  or  tem- 
porary stockholders  are,  as  a  rule,  pleased  to  have 
dividends  increased  at  the  expense  of  depreciation, 
betterment  and  surplus  accounts.  It  is  expected,  as 
a  consequence,  that  the  prices  of  stocks  which  they 
happen  to  own  may  be  quoted  at  a  higher  market 
price.  In  that  event  these  transient  owners  proceed 
to  unload  at  a  profit.  The  disadvantages  of  a  large 
labor  turnover  have  been  given  much  publicity  in 
recent  years;  but  it  does  not  require  expert  investi- 
gation to  disclose  to  the  observer  that  transient 
stockholders  and  a  large  stock  turnover  are  also 
disadvantageous.  It  is  the  degree  of  inefficiency 
resulting  from  such  ownership  which  is  a  matter 
for  investigation. 

*       *       * 

Legally,  the  bondholders  are  in  the  position  "of 
holders  of  a  mortgage,  and  bondholders  and  stock- 
holders are  quite  different  in  status.  But,  as  far  as 
participation  in  management  is  concerned,  the  absen- 
tee, non-functioning  stockholder  is  no  more  active  in 
business  than  is  a  bondholder.  The  bondholder  in 
a  corporation  has  no  voice  under  normal  conditions 
in  the  management  of  the  business.  Why  should  the 
transient,  speculative  or  absentee  stockholder  be  al- 
lowed more  rights  and  privileges?  Why  should  he 
have  a  vote  in  selecting  the  active  management  or  in 
determining  the  general  policies  of  the  company? 
Can  a  satisfactory  affirmative  answer  be  given  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  or  of  permanency  of 
the  corporation?  The  situation  was  cogently  out- 
lined by  the  President's  Mediation  Commission : 

Distant  ownership,  wholly  apart  from  its  tendency  to 
divorce  income  from  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  acquired,  creates  barriers  against  the  opportunity 
of  understanding  the  labor  aspects,  the  human  problems,  of 
the  industry,  and  solidarity  of  interest  among  the  various 
owners  checks  the  views  of  any  one  liberal  owner  from 
prevailing  against  the  autocratic  policy  of  the  majority. 

And  Charles  M.  Schwab  intimates  that  the  work- 
ing people  in  factories  "ought  not  to  be  controlled 
by  somebody  from  Kamchatka  who  knows  nothing 
about  what  their  conditions  are." 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  should 
be,  in  reality,  a  board  of  active  managers  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  enterprise.  If  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained 
this  board  should  be  composed  only  of  persons  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business.  One  of  the  sore  spots 
in  industry — or  a  weak  link  in  the  chain — is  found 
in  the  boards  of  directors  of  corporations.  There 
is  too  much  inactive  material,  too  much  deadwood. 
Why  should  inactive,  absentee  or  transient  stock- 
holders be  allowed,  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  to 
select  dummies  for  the  board  of  directors?  Again, 
the  question  arises :  Can  any  good  reason  based  upon 
corporate  efficiency  and  service  be  offered?  The 
limitation  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry  is  not  an  unheard  of  nor  revolu- 
tionary procedure.  Property  rights  have  been  lim- 
ited in  many  other  ways — taxes,  right  of  eminent 
domain,  embargoes,  building  and  business  regula- 
tions of  many  varieties,  such  as  the  interference 
(Continued  on  page.  541) 
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HERE  was  a  man  came  from  Samara; 
Nicholas  Shishkoff  was  his  name.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  wispy  carica- 
tures which  cartoonists  give  us  of 
Russians;  neither  would  he  have 
towered  splendidly,  a  prophet  in  furs, 
like  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  a  noble- 
man before  he  was  a  revolutionist,  or  Miliukov,  the 
liberal.  Rather,  he  was  middle-sized — and  middle- 
aged,  if  not  middle-class.  He  wore  spectacles  in 
the  midst  of  a  round,  concerned  face.  He  had  the 
substantial,  well-groomed  air  of  an  old-fashioned 
family  physician;  and  perhaps  he  was  one.  He  had 
an  estate  in  the  province  of  Samara,  and  Samara, 
without  help,  would  starve  before  the  winter  was 
over. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  face  of  indif- 
ference and  corruption  at  Petrograd  he  set  out  on 
his  own,  single-handed.  He  had  never  traveled 
before.  The  money  he  and  his  wife  had  laid  by  to 
send  their  son  to  college  he  used  to  pay  for  the  trip 
that  would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  one  source  of 
help  he  could  think  of — America.  He  had  no  beg- 
gars' tricks,  save  sincerity  and  stark  need.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  our  great  financial  drives,  but  a 
committee  was  formed  and  his  errand  was  not  alto- 
gether in  vain. 


THERE  was  an  evening  in  his  hotel  room  in 
New  York,  before  Nicholas  Shishkoff  left  with 
his  all  too  small  measure  of  American  money,  when 
for  an  hour  he  laid  aside  his  story  of  a  parched  land 
and  told  of  a  new  growth  in  the  Volga  breaking 
through  a  political  soil,  hard-baked  by  centuries  of 
drought.  He  told  us  of  the  early  promptings  of 
the  new  democratic  movement;  of  the  muster  of  the 
great  landlords  to  throttle  the  elections  for  the  first 
local  zemstvo  which  would  give  the  farmers  of  the 
district  some  say  in  their  own  affairs;  of  ancient 
nobles  carried  on  stretchers  to  the  polls  to  turn  a 
close  vote;  of  the  bitter  ostracism  meted  out  to  him 
and  his  family  by  his  own  class  for  encouraging 
reforms  so  moderate  that  we  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century  for  their  counterpart  in 
English  history.  And  it  was  as  hard  and  cleaving 
a  struggle  as  that  of  Cromwell's  time. 

Nicholas  Shishkoff  had  begged  bread  with  all  the 
strength  that  was  in  him.     But  here  was  something 


that  moved  him  more  deeply  than  even  his  cry  for 
life  for  his  starving  wheatland.  Before  he  was 
through  with  this  story  of  the  cry  of  his  people  for 
liberty  he  was  on  his  knees,  stout,  middle-aged,  with 
the  look  of  a  family  physician  about  him,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  round,  concerned  face — a  ridicu- 
lous figure,  as  ridiculous  as  a  conch  shell,  but  with 
a  blast  that  sent  its  echoes  through  every  chamber 
of  the  heart — dauntless,  thrilling,  not  to  be  denied. 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  He  had  pleaded  for 
the  seed  wheat  for  the  next  spring  and  for  the  chil- 
dren who,  if  they  lived,  might  share  in  a  new  Russia. 
This  man  from  Samara  might  possibly  have  fore- 
cast that  before  these  children  reached  their  ma- 
jority another  and  greater  famine  would  scotch  the 
Volga — for  such  has  been  the  history  of  the  region. 
He  scarcely  could  have  foreseen  the  stupendous 
sweep  of  the  pendulum  of  political  life,  once  it;  had 
started  to  swing  away  from  an  age-old  despotism. 
But  no  one  who  heard  him  tell  his  story  of  suffer- 
ing and  aspiration  could  have  come  away  with  any- 
thing but  an  enduring  faith  in  his  people,  whose 
cause  in  sickness  and  in  health  was  his  cause. 


THIS  winter  we  have  another  bearer  of  tidings 
from  the  Volga — Anna  Haines,  an  American 
Quaker,  tall,  quiet  of  manner  and  simple  of  speech, 
one  of  those  who  stayed  on  in  Russia  when  our  other 
American  agencies  fell  away  and  who  was  the  first 
to  go  in  again:  There  have  been  other  more  official 
reporters  on  the  famine,  but  none  so  gripping  as  this 
quiet-spoken  woman — -who  tells  of  a  region  as  large 
as  all  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (Penn- 
sylvania included)  ;  the  granary  of  Russia.  In  im- 
agination, spread  a  cake  of  ice  twelve  inches  thick 
over  these  states.  That  was  the  rainfall  that  did  not 
come.  And  the  consequences — not  in  the  towns 
from  which  the  correspondents  mostly  write — but  in 
the  villages  out  on  the  steppes:  half  the  cattle  dead; 
camels  with  humps  hanging  down  their  backs  like 
empty  bags  of  skin;  deserted  farms;  abandoned 
tools;  refugees  gathered  at  every  crossways;  old 
hoofs  and  horns  picked  up  from  the  fields,  powdered, 
and  baked  with  acorns,  sunflower  seeds,  grass  roots 
into  a  cakey  substance  they  call  bread;  little 
children  with  inflated  stomachs  and  matchlike  arms 
and  legs;  the  whimper  of  babies  in  a  receiving  sta- 
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tion  like  the  mewing  of  hungry  kittens;  the  words  of 
older  men  and  women,  "I  am  getting  weaker  every 
day.  You  will  come.  I  am  glad,  for,  while  I  shall 
die,  your  coming  means  that  my  village  will  not  die." 


THE  Russian  Famine  Fund  has  been  established 
in  order  to  aid  the  Society  of  Friends  (the 
Quakers)  in  their  work  of  mercy  in  Russia  as  ear- 
ned on  by  such  workers  as  Miss  Haines.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  men  and  women  of  differing  religions 
and  differing  political  and  social  outlooks. 

It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  Fund  should  be  estab- 
lished under  the  inspiration  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  the  Quakers  who,  in  these  years  of  anguish  and 
of  bloodshed,  have  shown  the  world  the  meaning 
of  steadfastness  of  a  great  faith.  They  have  fol- 
lowed the  inner  light  whithersoever  it  has  led — even 
into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth.  When 
others  were  afraid  to  go  into  Russia  and  bring  re- 
lief there  the  Friends  went  in  unafraid.  When  relief 
organizations  that  finally  went  into  Russia  decided 
to  leave  for  their  own  good  reasons,  the  Friends  said 
they  would  remain  and  take  over  the  additional 
work.  They  have  exalted  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of 
man  in  these  appalling  days.  They  have  never 
sought  political  advantage.  They  are  not  after 
trade  markets.  They  do  not  ask,  nor  do  they  accept, 
decorations  and  honors  at  the  hands  of  pogrom- 
making  generals.  They  have  not  bidden  the  hungry 
and  the  naked  and  the  weary  first  to  pay  the  Czar's 
debts  and  then  be  fed  and  clothed  and  comforted. 
Quietly,  intelligently,  without  limit  of  sacrifice,  they 
have  been  harbingers  of  mercy  and  of  brotherhood. 


BEFORE  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva,  on  September  30  last,  Dr.  Nansen 
cried  out : 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Europe  will  sit  by 
with  folded  hands  and  let  20,000,000  starve  in  Russia  this 
winter!  The  crop  in  Canada  this  year  is  so  good  that 
Canada  will  be  able  to  support  three  times  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  Russian  famine. 
In  the  United  States  wheat  is  rotting  in  the  farmers'  stores 
because  they  cannot  find  purchasers  for  the  surplus.  In  the 
Argentine  maize  is  lying  about  in  such  abundance  that  it  is 
being  used  as  fuel  for  locomotives.  Between  us  and  America 
ships  are  lying  idle,  and  we  cannot  find  employment  for 
them ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  the  East,  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  are  starving  to  death.  We  are  running  a  terrible 
race  with  the  Russian  winter,  which  is  already  silently  ap- 
proaching from  the  North.  Soon  will  the  waters  of  Russia 
he  frozen ;  soon  will  transport  be  hampered  by  frozen  snow. 
Shall  we  allow  the  winter  to  silence  forever  these  millions 
of  voices  crying  to  us  for  help?  From  this  place  I  appeal 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe  for  their  help.  Let  us  hasten 
before  it  is  too  late  to  repent. 


The  governments  of  Europe  have  thus  far  been 
slow  to  answer  this  appeal.  The  Pope  has  given 
140,000  florins,  but  for  the  rest  Dr.  Nansen  has  been 
begging  in  vain  for  his  £5,000,000,  despite  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  statement  last  summer  that  "The 
Russian  famine  may  end  in  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  which  ever  visited  Europe — pestilence  on  a 
gigantic  scale." 

Let  us,  therefore,  rejoice  the  more  that  the  first 
large  appropriation  for  Russian  relief  is  the  $20,- 
000,000  appropriated  for  corn,  wheat  and  milk  by 
the  American  Congress. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  Dr.  Kellogg 
and  Col.  Haskell,  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, have  both  estimated  that  it  would  take 
$50,000,000  to  relieve  the  famine  situation  appre- 
ciably. It  is  a  commentary  upon  our  civilization 
that  the  American  Relief  Administration  has  until 
now  faced  this  alternative:  to  feed  all  the  popu- 
lation, children  and  adults,  for  a  shorter  period 
and  then  let  them  all  go;  or  to  neglect  the  adults 
entirely  and  feed  only  the  children  over  a  longer 
period.  If  the  adults,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  children,  the  sowers  of  the  seed,  are  to  be  saved 
in  that  75  per  cent  of  the  region  which  can  be  reached, 
the  full  $50,000,000  will  be  necessary.  More  is  at 
stake  than  the  lives  of  these  older  men  and  women. 
On  these  growers  hangs  the  production  of  next  year's 
food  supply  for  not  a  little  of  eastern  Europe. 


WE  have  had  under  the  present  administration 
our  first  federal  budget.  Allowing  for  every 
factor  of  the  depression,  Professor  Friday,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  New  Republic,  points  out  that 
America  has,  in  the  last  year,  added  $8,000,000,000 
to  her  wealth.  Only  the  resources  of  the  world  can 
save  the  world.  Any  social  budget  for  the  United 
States  at  this  juncture  is  vulnerable  which  does  not 
effectively  counter  the  Russian  famine. 

To  the  twenty  million  of  the  Congressional  grant 
to  the  A.  R.  A.  may  be  added  ten  million  from  volun- 
teer gifts  here  and  abroad.  The  Soviet  government 
has  bought  half  the  seed  wheat  necessary  for  the 
spring.  Mr.  Hoover  has  called  on  them  to  spend  ten 
million  gold  for  foodstuffs  for  relief.  This  would 
leave  ten  million  still  to  be  covered. 

We  can  give  individually  to  the  Russian  Famine 
Fund.  Ten  dollars,  it  is  said,  saves  a  life  till 
August:  but,  at  best,  the  total  of  such  voluntary 
efforts  is  a  bagatelle.  Yet  only  as  we  give  to  our 
uttermost  can  we  consistently  urge  adequate  help  on 
a  government  scale.  We  can  press  for  new,  broader, 
congressional  grants  which  will  put  the  great  work 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration  on  a  social 
footing  comparable  to  that  of  the  Quakers — work 
which  knows  no  age  lines  as  well  as  no  class  lines 
and  is  constrained  only  by  the  limits  of  transport. 
Only  so  can  we  do  our  part  so  that  this  winter  shall 
not  silence  these  millions  of  voices  crying  for  help. 


Hendr-ik  Willem  Van  Loon 


THE  ARK  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 
Something  is  coming!     Is  it  the  dove  oF  peace  or  a  military  aeroplane? 
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THE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT  OF  GERMANY 

(Continued  from  page  493) 

people  traveled  from  afar  to  hear  Muck  and  to  learn  what 
there  was  in  his  method  that  won  his  amazing  success.  They 
found  a  man  to  whom  "real"  joy,  in  contrast  to  the  vul- 
garity and  stupidity  which  he  condemned,  was  not  some 
dim  and  distant  joy  in  heaven  but  something  contagious  that 
all  couW  feel  and  share.  They  found  a  man  and  a  follow- 
ing who  scrupulously,  and  seemingly  without  effort,  lived 
up  to  what  they  taught:  complete  abstinence  from  drink, 
smoke  and  meat,  contentment  with  rough  living,  a  loving, 
brotherly  concern  for  all  who  sought  their  help.  Between 
their  wanderings  the  "new  host"  camped  wherever  they 
could  get  shelter  and  earned  their  living  by  the  exercise  of 
peasant  crafts.  Muck  himself,  though  he  had  once  been  a 
teacher,  was  a  wood  turner;  others  were  carpenters,  weavers 
and  potters. 

Then  one  day  the  bomb  fell.  An  investigation  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  "new  host"  was  living  not  only  in  eco- 
nomic communism  but  also  what  seemed  at  first  complete 
sexual  promiscuity.  It  developed  that  several  of  the  young 
men  and  women,  including  Muck  himself,  were  living  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  without  being  married,  and  several 
had  changed  their  mates  repeatedly.  Before  the  tribunal  of 
his  former  friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  youth  movement, 
Muck  admitted  everything,  even  that,  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  women  with  whom  he  had  lived,  he  was  taking  no 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  children  that  had  resulted 
from  these  unions.  This,  of  course,  condemned  Muck  com- 
pletely in  the  eyes  of  most;  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
explain  his  conduct  as  actuated  by  a  mystic  belief  in  his  role 
as  a  eugenist  and  an  apostle  of  a  doctrine  that  Christ  will  be 
reborn  out  of  a  small  circle  of  communists  living  together  as, 
he  held,  the  early  Christian*  had  lived. 
*  *  * 

Such  cases  as  that  of  Muck  are  not  easily  disposed  of  by 
crying  hypocrite  or  charlatan.  They  belong  perhaps  quite  as 
much  to  the  long  history  of  peculiar  religious  sects  as  to  the 
brief  chronicle  of  the  youth  movement  of  today.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  his  success  as  a  preacher  affected  his 
sanity ;  others  are  frankly  with  him ;  and  still  others  would 
wish  to  see  him  regarded  as  one  who  has  fallen  by  the  way 
in  a  great  movement  of  reform  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
that  will  go  on  in  spite  of  his  default.  One  interesting  cir- 
cumstance is  that  several  of  the  women  whom  Muck  was 
supposed  to  have  "wronged"  came  forward  of  their  own  ac- 
cord with  proud  avowals  and  continued  to  hold  him  up  as  a 
saint.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that  the  "affair 
Muck"  has  done  harm  to  the  youth  movement  by  alienating 
from  it  the  sympathies  of  those  of  the  older  generation  who 
are  all  for  greater  spiritual  and  social  freedom,  but  look 
askance  at  anything  that  appears  remotely  like  a  loosening  of 
the  accepted  sex  morality. 

It  is  possible  that  any  change  in  the  character  of  sex  rela- 
tions, born  out  of  a  revolution  of  the  spirit,  will  pass  away 
with  other  manifestations  of  the  moment,  leaving  merely  the 
beginnings  of  relatively  moderate  reforms  in  our  established 
social  code,  such  as  the  sanction  of  irregular  but  permanent 
unions,  condonation  of  divorce  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
great  increase  in  early  marriages,  or  a  more  liberal  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the  unmarried  mother.  In  any  case,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  incidents  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  youth  will  have  a  more  destructive  influence  on 
home  life  and  the  age-old  fabric  of  civilization  that  has  been 
founded  upon  it  than  the  more  insidious,  far  more  widespread 
and  less  honestly  acknowledged  sexual  immorality  that  goes 
on  in  our  common  social  life. 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  German  youth  movement, 
moreover,  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  other  mental 
changes  that  surround  it.  Take,  for  instance,  its  aesthetic 
significance.  Some  expressions  of  this  have  already  been  men- 


tioned in  passing:  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  dress,  which 
is  merely  the  symbol  of  a  new  revolt  against  ostentation 
and  insincerity  in  ornament  and  against  overrefinement  of 
living;  the  love  of  nature;  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
human  form  as  nature's  masterpiece;  the  revival  of  folk  art. 

In  its  art,  as  in  its  philosophy  and  ethics,  the  youth  move- 
ment is  as  yet  far  from  having  found  uniform  modes  of  ex- 
pression. It  has  not  created  a  "school"  that  could  be  defined 
and  analyzed.  Professor  A.  Messer,  the  principal  historian 
of  the  Free  German  Youth  Movement,  says : 

"Those  in  touch  with  the  free  German  movement  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  that,  for  most,  art  has  become  a  vital 
element  as  much  as  religion.  But  even  less  than  in  religious 
conceptions  has  the  movement  any  unity  in  its  artistic  expres- 
sion. With  the  Wandervoegel  originated  a  strong  tendency 
toward  what  is  simple,  traditional  and  ingenuous  in  folk  art, 
in  poetry  and  song,  dance,  dress,  interior  decoration.  But  at 
the  same  time  such  poets  as  Spitteler,  Stephan  George,  Wer- 
fel  Rilke,  Hoffmansthal  and  Hasenclever  [all  of  them  con- 
cerned with  the  complexity  of  modern  life]  find  recognition, 
not  to  say  veneration." 

Some  time  ago  the  question  was  hotly  debated  in  America, 
as  it  was  in  England,  whether  the  best  cure  for  the  increasing 
immodesty  of  dancing  was  not  so  widespread  a  cultivation  of 
the  folk  dance  as  to  make  the  tame  walking  measures  of  the 
one-step  and  two-step,  with  their  variations,  the  senseless 
wiggling  and  wagging,  dull  and  insipid  in  comparison.  The 
German  youth  movement  is  actually  accomplishing  this.  It 
has  been  caught  by  the  rhythm  and  tunefulness  of  the  old 
song  dances.  The  overdecorated  ballrooms  of  the  summer 
resorts-are  emptying  while  old  and  young  dance  together,  or 
watch,  on  some  sunny  meadow,  the  open  space  of  a  fair,  or 
the  market  place.  Circular  dances,  symbolizing  unity  and 
friendship — especially  in  dances  with  two  concentric  circles 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  where  partners  are  constantly 
changed — are  the  most  popular.  The  rhythm  is  predomi- 
nantly one  of  light  gaiety  rather  than  sensuality.  "It  is  not 
through  accident,"  Writes  a  leader  of  youth,  "that  in  all 
forms  of  life,  in  song,  in  sentiment,  in  art,  even  in  dress  and 
festivities,  our  movement  recalls  the  Gothic  middle  age  and 
even  earlier  times.  This  is  not  due  to  a  conscious  search  for 
archaism,  but  means  that  in  our  newly  awakened  folk  sense 
we  recover  the  direction  that  seemed  lost,  that  we  recognize 
as  related  to  the  spirit  of  our  time  what,  in  former  days,  has 
grown  out  of  the  character  of  our  people  and  will  make  us 
free  again  from  the  alien  things  imposed  upon  us." 
*  *  * 

But  what,  the  impatient  reader  will  ask,  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  influence  of  the  youth  movement  upon  the  immediate 
tasks  of  the  reconstruction  period  in  Germany?  How,  in 
practical  every-day  affairs,  does  it  affect  the  community? 
That  question  is  exactly  the  one  I  have  tried  to  answer.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  movement  on,  let  us  say,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  currency,  the  socialization  of  industry,  the  pay- 
ment-of  reparations,  the  re-alignment  of  political  parties,  is 
meager,  not  to  say  non-existent.  But  indirectly  its  influence 
on  the  economic  and  political  future  of  Germany  is  immeas- 
urably larger  than  that  of  covenants  signed  by  her  statesmen 
at  Wiesbaden,  London  or  where  not.  For,  unless  all  appear- 
ances deceive  me,  it  is  a  new  Germany  with  which  the  states- 
men of  the  next  generation  will  have  to  deal. 

The  organization  of  youth  for  its  own  fuller  development 
is  an  immense  social  task  in  itself  and  will  for  long  remain 
the  principal  one.  But  gradually  concrete  programs  of  action 
toward  the  outside  world  also  find  their  formulation  and 
realization.  First  of  all,  the  growth  of  fellowship  itself 
brings  with  it  a  social  program,  arising  from  the  aim  of  pro- 
tecting the  individual  against  many  of  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  life.  The  meetings  of  the  small  groups  are  by 
no  means  exclusively  given  over  to  debate  and  play.  Perusal 
of  the  numerous  national  and  local  periodicals  of  the  move- 
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ment  shows  much  effort  along  the  lines  of  proper  placement 
of  apprentices,  reform  of  schools  and  universities,  and  what 
we  call  in  America  "big  brother"  activities. 

There  is,  above  all,  a  very  determined  combat  of  impure 
literature,  drama  and  moving  pictures.  A  large  part  of  the 
session  at  Frankfort  which  I  attended  was  taken  up  with 
accounts  rendered  by  spokesmen  for  different  local  groups  of 
action  taken  in  these  directions.  Here  a  moving  picture  house 
had  been  successfully  picketed ;  there  complaints  against  a 
cabaret  had  been  lodged  with  the  magistrate;  a  bookseller 
had  been  converted  to  the  cause  of  purity ;  a  theater  manager 
had  been  forced  to  take  repeated  interferences  with  his  per- 
formances into  court,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  effective 
propaganda.  There  were  also  reports  about  organized  hours 
for  the  teaching  of  games,  dances  and  songs  on  public  play- 
grounds and  open  spaces;  the  hiring  of  public  buildings  for 
large  meetings;  endeavors  to  bring  into  line  bodies  of  youths 
wedded  to  communist  propaganda,  as  yet  outside  the  general 
movement.  Elsewhere,  I  found  frequent  mention  of  inter- 
views with  education  authorities  and  politicians,  distribution 
of  literature,  and  organization  of  classes.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers have  published  definite  political  programs  for  which, 
however,  they  are  only  personally  responsible.  In  a  few  cases 
there  have  been  purchases  of  castles  and  farms  out  of  common 
funds,  and  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  the  promotion 
of  handicrafts. 

*         *         * 

One  point  of  special  interest  in  these  varied  activities  is 
the  gradual  emergence  of  the  notion  that,  while  the  individ- 
ual's human  responsibility  is  national,  even  international,  it  is 
within  the  frame  of  a  given  community  that  he  must  seek 
his  immediate  field  of  service.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  at  this  moment  an  idealistic  internationalism  or  an 
equally  idealistic  national  patriotism  (entirely  non-imperial- 
istic and  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  common  people 
rather  than  with  high  diplomacy)  predominates.  But  it  is 
clear  that  beneath  both  there  is  the  striving  for  social  useful- 
ness in  the  one  field  where  practically  it  will  count  for  most, 
the  neighborhood,  the  town.  There  is  surprising  wisdom  in 
a  leadership  which  recognizes  that  the  first  translation  of  the 
movement  from  that  of  a  group  of  individuals  into  an  organ- 
ism must  be  by  way  of  teaching  the  rank  and  file  to  work 
together  on  concrete  tasks  which  they  can  fully  comprehend 
and  where  their  influence  counts  for  something.  "We  must," 
writes  one  of  these  young  leaders,  "increase  our  own  ability 
by  developing  our  talents,  to  make  them  available  for  the 
whole  people;  but  not  simply  each  one  as  an  individual,  as  a 
minister,  teacher  or  statesman,  but  all  together,  as  a  homo- 
geneous group  that  may  become  a  focus  of  folk  conscious- 
ness." Others,  versed  in  history,  consciously  aim  at  the  crea- 
tion of  local  groups  and  guilds  so  pure  in  spirit  and  advanced 
in  helpful  fellowship  as  to  form  the  social  matrix  within 
which  from  time  to  time  the  rare  gem  of  real  genius  may- 
arise. 

One  leader  of  a  liberal  section  of  the  movement  definitely 
formulates  the  following  demands: 

"Our  task  must  be 

1.  To  bring  together  the  individual  young  Germans  into 
a  fellowship  for  common  action. 

2.  To  create  constitutional  forms  for  guilds  and  com- 
munist groups  which  will  work,  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  own  brotherhood,  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

3.  To  organize  the  individuals  according  to  vocation 
and  capacity  in  vocational  guilds  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  our  ideals  into  the  specific  fields  of  their 
life  and  work." 

In  treating  the  youth  movement  of  Germany  more  or  less 
as  a  unit,  I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  many  different  elements 
that  enter  into  it.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  think  only  of  the 
extremists — on  the  one  hand,  of  the  communist  firebrands 


who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  "bourgeois"  so  benighted 
as  not  even  to  recognize  the  class  war;  on  the  other  the  na- 
tionalists for  whom  the  reconstruction  of  Germany's  greatness 
as  a  world  power  ,s  the  one  aim— it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  there  is  a  single  movement.     Or  agai,     If  one 
*  to  be  impressed  by  the  large  figures  rolled  up  in  those 
youtlr  organizations    which    are    fathered    bv    parties    and 
churches,  and  fail  to  realize  their  essentially  proselyting  char- 
er    one  might  become  utterly  confused  as  to  where  the 
ith  movement  begins  and,  say,  socialist  or  Roman  Catholic 
propaganda  ends.     But  these  difficulties  are  not  so  great  as 
r  appear.     What  distinguishes  the  youth  movement  from 
ers  is  its  spontaneous,  self-determining  character      What 
ves  it  unity  is  the  central  aim  of  self-education  to  the  end 
that  the  young  man  and  woman  may  gain  greater  cognizance 

c°ntrt°  t°          m"er  resources  and  use  his  talents  for  the 
>enent  of  the  people.     It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  real 
differences  of  the  separate  groups  are  in  the  main  differences 
emphasis  rather  than  of  basic  belief  or  aim.     The  inter- 
nationalist among  them,  on  closer  questioning,  will  be  found 
to  be  not  without  pride  of  country,  while  the  nationalist  is 
not  without  desire  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 

*         *         * 

The  actual  divisions  are  due,  rather,  to  diversity  of  origin. 
Simultaneously,  within  the  ranks  of  students  and  of  workers, 
there  arose  the  urge  to  rise  up  against  the  tyranny,  as  they 
saw  it,  imposed  by  age  upon  youth.  The  divisive  lines  be- 
tween them,  however,  were  too  well  established  to  make  any 
immediate  merging  possible  or  even  desirable.  It  was  natural 
that  each  group  should  develop  along  its  natural  lines,  here 
growing  out  of  an  existing  organization,  there  bringing  to- 
gether voung  people  who  already  had  in  common  church  or 
party  or  vocation,  or  educational  and  social  backgrounds. 
Thus  arose  three  main  sections  of  the  movement,  not  by 
cleavage  but  by  simultaneous  growth:  the  proletarian,  the 
Christian,  and  the  non-denominational  and  non-socialist  lib- 
eral— as  we  must  call  the  third  for  lack  of  a  better,  inclusive 
term. 

Within  the  proletarian  ranks,  again,  we  have  to  distinguish 
those  organized  in  close  association  with  the  majority  socialist 
party,  those  under  the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
those  of  the  Communists  and,  again,  those  arising  from  a 
further  process  of  partial  amalgamation,  the  independent 
socialist  and  communist  organizations  which  are  hostile 
to  party  action  and  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
party  affiliation.  To  these  add  a  small  anarchist  group  and 
an  internationalist  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  "super- 
national"  proletarian  group. 

Within  the  Christian  ranks  there  is,  of  course,  the  imme- 
diate division  between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Within  each 
of  these  sections  there  are  further  divisions  between  student 
organizations  and  those  of  mixed  membership,  separate  groups 
of  men  and  girls,  predominantly  educational  and  predomi- 
nantly roaming  and  nature-loving  bodies. 

Containing  by  far  the  largest  membership  are  the  free  or 
liberal  groups  which  accept  no  political  or  denominational 
authority  or  doctrine.  They  are  in  so  fluctuating  a  state  that 
one  cannot  say  whether,  for  instance,  a  careful  tabulation 
made  a  year  ago  by  Normann  Koerber  still  holds  good  or 
whether  new  groupings  have  in  the  meantime  taken  place. 
He  distinguishes  the  Nationalists,  the  Democrats,  the  New 
German  Pathfinders,  the  Free  or  Liberal  German  groups 
(i.e.,  undefined  and  the  largest)  and  the  definitely  anti- 
socialist.  Within  this  frame  there  are  many  specialized 
coteries,  sometimes  attached  to  a  single  leader  or  a  single 
periodical,  which  need  not  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  two  sexes  are  organized  or,  where  they 
are  not  definitely  organized,  act  together  without  any  distinc- 
tion and  do  everything  in  common. 

Though  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  generally  true  that  the 
proletarian  groups  have  arisen  in  the  main  from  the  same 


causes  that  have  made  for  adult  labor  organization :  economic 
distress,  class  consciousness,  the  desire  for  emancipation  from 
wage  slavery.  The  denominational  groups  have  arisen,  in 
the  main,  from  small  insurgent  beginnings  within  existing 
organizations  for  young  people  under  the  auspices  of  the 
churches.  Some  have  attracted  outsiders  not  previously  con- 
nected with  any  Christian  institution,  but  the  bulk  of  their 
membership  is  constituted  by  that  youth  which  normally 
would  have  graduated  from  Sunday  schools  and  religious  day 
schools  into  what  would  correspond  to  our  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  classes  for  Bible  study.  The  great 
middle  groups  have  come  together  more  spontaneously  and 
consist  of  young  people,  both  of  the  working  and  the  middle 
classes,  who  normally  would  have  remained  unorganized  or 
at  least  would  not,  without  a  widespread  revolution  of  senti- 
ment, have  become  attached  to  any  larger  bodies  with  ideal- 
istic aims. 

A  considerable  nucleus  to  all  three  of  the  main  divisions 
was  given  by  the  Wandervoegel,  the  hiking  clubs  already 
mentioned,  which  grew  up  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  be- 
fore the  war.  This  nucleus  has  given  tone  and  temper  to  the 
much  larger  movement  which  evolved ;  in  it  we  find  the  most 
purely  spiritual  trend. 

At  several  important  conferences  this  year  and  last,  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  various  sections  which 
have  been  mentioned  became  pronounced  and  led  to  much 
searching  for  programs  that  should  really  express  what  the 
leaders  of  the  different  groups  had  in  mind.  Up  to  now, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  significance  of  the  movement  as  a  whole 
has  not  resided  in  its  political  but  rather  in  its  cultural  and 
ethical  sphere.  As  soon  as  politics  or  economics  are  discussed, 
those  who  aim  at  unity  have  to  fall  back  upon  some  negative 
argument  to  make  their  point:  common  hatred  of  certain 
social  institutions,  common  revolt  against  repression,  and  the 
like.  But  those  who  seek  unity  on  political  or  economic 
grounds  remain  in  a  minority.  In  every  manifesto,  among  the 
socialists  no  less  than  among  the  liberals,  the  ideal  of  develop- 
ment of  personality,  of  self-discipline,  is  given  the  most  promi- 
nent place.  And  yet,  often  the  danger  is  pointed  out  that 
amid  too  much  introspection  and  individualistic  self-improve- 
ment the  very  aims  of  the  movement  may  be  neglected.  The 
challenge  is  made  that  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  movement  realistic.  Harmony  between 
responsibility  toward  self  and  responsibility  toward  the  com- 
munity is  advanced  as  the  goal.  One  leader,  in  this  strain, 
points  out  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  individual  to  make  the 
best  of  his  manhood  when  every  step  in  life  is  influenced  by 
laws  and  institutions  which  can  be  changed  only  in  associa- 
tion with  others.  Another,  laying  his  emphasis  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  will  argue  that  the  recognition  of  and  adherence  to 
the  inner  laws  of  social  morality  and  the  building  up  of  a 
firm  and  rounded  character  must  precede  any. dabbling  in  the 
politics  of  the  day ;  that  only  mischief  can  come  to  the  move- 
ment from  a  premature  relaxation  of  its  foremost  task. 

Others,  while  not  disdaining  political  action,  visualize  it  as 
something  essentially  different  from  the  process  which  adopts 
party  programs  and  subsequently  tries  to  force  them  upon  a 
reluctant  electorate.  One  of  the  women  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment writes: 

"The  young  German  politician  does  not  ask :  What  is  the 
best  economic  system  that  I  can  help  to  impose  upon  the 
people,  so  that  each  may  find  his  place,  that  the  machine  may 
function  ?  He  does  not  ask :  Which  political  system  guaran- 
tees the  individual  the  maximum  of  freedom  of  movement,  of 
material  prosperity,  of  what  is  called  well-being?  He  will 
ask :  What  forces  in  the  community  must  I  help  to  strengthen, 
what  forces  to  suppress?  What  are  the  inner  laws  that  lie 
in  the  people  as  a  whole  or  in  the  individual  which  I  must 
help  to  fulfill,  so  that  the  outer  life  of  the  people  may  corre- 
spond to  its  innermost  character?" 

No  absolute  harmony  is  possible  between  these  conflicting 
views,  and,  so  far,  those  who  hold  them  are  able  in  a  large 
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measure  to  cooperate  without  giving  up  the  hope  each  of  con- 
vincing the  other.  Small,  irreconcilable  minorities  have  split 
off  from  each  group.  They  have  been  absorbed  by  outside 
organizations  with  similar  political  leanings,  or  they  con- 
tinue a  precarious  existence  of  their  own.  In  the  meantime, 
the  conditions  held  essential  by  the  greater  number  and  the 
most  influential  of  the  leaders  obtain  more  and  more  each 
year.  They  demand  a  new  aristocracy  of  the  mind,  nourished 
and  reinforced  by  the  sentiment  of  large  groups  in  each  com- 
munity. It  will  not  do,  they  say,  to  wait  piously  for  a  "great 
man"  to  "save"  the  people;  what  is  needed  are  young  and 
enthusiastic  bodies  willing  to  work  without  rewards.  Leader- 
ship will  come  of  itself  when  there  is  request  for  superior 
knowledge  and  practical  ability,  when  all  cooperate  with 
single-hearted  attention  to  the  aims  in  view. 

Germany's  Only  Hope,  I  might  well  have  entitled  this 
article.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  Germany  or  for  any  part  of  our  western  civilization ; 
that  we  are  hopelessly  corrupt,  enmeshed  in  bad  traditions, 
poisoned  by  prejudice,  racially  moribund,  in  the  grip  of  a 
self-destructive  materialism.  In  Germany  that  state  of  mind 
is  especially  prevalent.  Cynics  remember  that  Germany  has 
had  its  "youth  movements"  before  (in  1814,  in  1848),  and 
that  but  for  a  few  outstanding  figures  these  movements  have 
subsided  again.  Others  point  to  specific  dangers  that  may 
vitiate  and  lose  the  gains  already  made.  One  of  these  dangers 
is  that  the  happy  phrase,  the  "winged  word,"  may  remain  a 
phrase  and  nothing  more,  that  the  sincere  desire  of  today  may 
become — as  has  so  often  happened  in  Germany — the  insincere 
boast  of  tomorrow.  Then  there  are,  at  opposite  extremes, 
the  dangers  of  too  exuberant  a  yearning  to  reform  the  world 
at  large  and  of  too  introspective  a  brooding  of  the  individual 
over  his  own  salvation.  These  dangers  are  self-evident. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  chronicler's  job  to  deliver  himself  of  an 
oracular  message.  But  after  presenting  the  reader  with  some 
of  the  actual  dangers  that  beset  a  movement  which  may  be- 
come of  importance  to  the  whole  of  western  civilization,  it 
may  be  permissible  to  express  a  modest  opinion  about  the 
actual  trend.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  conflict  between 
the  ideals  of  nationalism  and  internationalism  or  that  between 
individualism  and  socialism  will  become  fatal  to  the  coherence 
of  the  youth  movement  in  Germany  when  seen  in  proper  per- 
spective. It  is  possible  that  many  of  those  lovely  creatures 
will  fall  by  the  way,  that  some  of  the  enthusiastic  reformers 
at  eighteen  will  be  beer-swilling,  poker-playing  philistines  at 
twenty-eight.  It  is  possible  that  the  genuine  patriotism  which 
today  revives  the  folk  lore  and  art  of  a  great  people's  great 
past  may  become  a  quibbling  insistence  on  racial  superiority 
or  an  indolent  antiquarianism  tomorrow.  It  is  possible  that 
in  an  anguished  fight  for  daily  bread  comrades  will  fall  out 
and  base  instincts  triumph  over  high  ideals.  It  is  possible 
that  all  will  end  in  catchwords  and  emblems,  political  lobby- 
ing and  funeral  orations.  But  I  do  not  believe  it.  Even 
taking  the  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  Germany, 
admitting  the  possibility  of  a  long  period  of  class  wars,  de- 
struction, impoverishment,  degradation,  I  believe  that  a  move- 
ment which  deliberately  turns  for  its  sanctions  to  the  inner- 
most soul,  there  to  derive  a  new  vitality  from  contact  with 
eternal  laws,  signifies  a  return  to  sanity,  a  way  out  of  chaos, 
a  triumph  of  mind  over  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  has  be- 
fallen the  Germanic  race  in  its  upward  trend,  materialism. 

Whether  the  movement  itself  will  survive  or  whether  it 
will  merely  have  given  the  impetus  to  the  freeing  of  other 
forces,  whether  its  beginnings  in  Germany  and  some  of  the 
countries  neighboring  it  (notably  Austria,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land) will  remain  limited  and  sporadic  or  lead  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  youth  everywhere  and  the  rejuvenation  of  all  our 
social  life,  none  can  tell.  But  to  me  these  beginnings  seem 
Germany's  only  hope  and  a  splendid  augury  also  for  a  fuller 
utilization  of  the  special  values  which  youth  has  to  contribute 
to  human  economy  the  whole  world  over. 
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DRIFTING  STOCKHOLDERS 

(Continued  from  page  533) 

with  non-essential  industries  during 
the  war  period.  There  is,  doubtless, 
an  increasing  tendency  to  consider 
the  property  rights  of  the  drifting  and 
speculative  stockholders  a«  of  less 
importance  and  in  more  urgent  need 
of  regulation  than  those  of  func- 
tioning and  working  owners  of  prop- 
erty, individual  or  corporate. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  decades  busi- 
ness changes  have  been  carrying  indus- 
try toward  a  situation  in  which  the 
workers  are  almost  wholly  divorced 
from  business  responsibility.  The 
worker  receives  a  contractual  income — 
wages — and  is  relieved  in  a  large  meas- 
ure from  the  vicissitudes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  business.  To  what  extent 
the  breakdown  of  efficiency  in  indus- 
trial operation  is  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  this  development,  coupled 
with  the  growth  of  absentee  and  tran- 
sient ownership,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
But,  in  the  light  of  today's  vision,  it  is 
not  illogical  to  assume  that  the  trend 
of  events  must  be  reversed  if  society  is 
to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  universal 
sabotage ;  that  is,  general  participation 
in  restriction  of  output,  wasteful  meth- 
ods, inefficiency  and  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  workers,  owners  and  man- 
agers. The  hope  of  greatly  increased 
efficiency  and  productivity  may  be  found 
in  decreasing  the  power  of  absentee  and 
transient  stockholders  and  in  placing 
business  responsibilities  partially  upon 
the  shoulders  of  wage  workers,  by  giv- 
ing employes  a  stake  in  the  industry  in 
which  they  earn  their  living.  Cer- 
tainly, many  workers  who  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  several 
years  and  who  own  stock  in  the  com- 
pany or  who  own  their  homes  or  are 
paying  for  the  stock  or  the  home  on  the 
instalment  plan,  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  corporation  and 
in  making  it  a  permanent  and  expand- 
ing institution.  Again,  reduced  labor 
turnover,  pension  funds  and  insurance 
features  tend  to  make  them  interested 
in  the  permanent  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  industry.  Unless  the  cor- 
poration is  to  be  displaced  as  an  impor- 
tant industrial  unit,  there  are  reasons 
for  asserting  that  it  must  be  so  trans- 
formed as  to  place  its  control  in  the 
hands  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  it  is  organized  to  perform. 
The  shop  committee  system,  trade 
agreements,  new  profit-sharing  schemes 
and  directors  chosen  by  the  workers  are 
straws  indicating  new  tendencies  in 
management  and  control. 

If  the  worker  be  little  more  than  an 
animated  tool  and  if  he  be  given  no 
opportunities  to  express  his  own  ideas 
or  to  play  even  a  small  part  in  the 
determination  of  policies,  how  can  close 
cooperation  of  employe  with  manage- 


Work*  of  the  Wattrn  Electric  Company;  the  manufacturing  Jepartment  of  the  Bell  Syltem 

Economical  Equipment 


Forty  years  ago  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
organized  for  a  supply  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  it  foresaw  would  be 
required  in  the  development  of  its 
new  industry — telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries 
is  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  but  in 
America  it  is  used  by  practically  all 
the  people.  This  universal  service 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  foresight 
in  engineering  and  manufacture. 

Switchboards  with  millions  of 
parts,  other  apparatus  of  highest  ef- 
ficiency, and  all  necessarily  of  com- 
plex and  intricate  design,  cables 
and  wires  and  a  multitude  of  tech- 
nical devices  enable  our  country  to 
lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is 


made  in  a  factory  which  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  hav- 
ing the  largest  production  and  the 
highest  standards  of  workmanship 
and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through 
stock  ownership  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, has  been  for  forty  years  the 
manufacturing  department  of  the 
Bell  System;  with  the  result  that 
the  associated  companies  secure 
equipment  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment, made  of  the  best  materials, 
produced  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  moderate  costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System 
begins  with  the  manufacture  of 
equipment. 


"  BELL  SYSTEM" 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One   Policy,   One   System,   Universal   Service,   and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


ment  be  anticipated?  Teamwork 
means  the  enlistment  of  those  desires 
which  make  for  enthusiasm,  interest 
and  initiative.  Industry  and  the  old 
type  of  manager  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  worker  to  be  an 
irresponsible  automaton.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  the  demand  has  been  vocif- 
erously reiterated  that  the  workers  dis- 
play loyalty  toward  their  employers  and 
zeal  in  doing  their  tasks — a  paradoxical 
situation. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  rea- 
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sonably  accurate,  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment demands  a  new  status  for  the  ab- 
sentee and  temporary  stockholders  and 
for  the  wage  workers  employed  by  the 
corporation.  If  this  analysis  of  the 
corporate  form  of  business  organization 
has  disclosed  certain  fundamental 
weaknesses,  the  next  and  more  difficult 
step  will  be  the  invention  of  a  modified 
and  more  effective  union  of  manage- 
ment, wage  workers  and  investors — a 
union  which  will  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  each  factor  and  of  the  public. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or 
more  consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED — Colored  Nurse,  ore  with 
Tuberculosis  experience  preferred,  for  vis- 
iting colored  families  and  assisting  at 
clinics.  Apply  to  Dr.  A.  Robin,  Executive 
Secretary,  Delaware  State  Tuberculosis 
Commission,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED :  Two  workers,  one  Czecho 
and  one  Swedish-speaking,  for  meeting 
travelers  on  incoming  steamers.  Address 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  465  Lexington  Av- 
enue, New  York. 


JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BU- 
REAU of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with 
legal  experience.  Apply  to  Superintend- 
ent, stating  age,  education,  training,  experi- 
ence and  salary  expected.  1800  Selden 
Street. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.  Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATION   WANTED 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER  — College 
man,  age  31,  married,  now  in  personnel 
work  with  western  oil  corporation,  wishes 
eastern  connection.  Ten  years'  experience 
in  Industrial  Education,  Relations  and 
Management.  Prefers  position  with  voice 
in  labor  policy.  4051  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  ten  years'  experience  in 
relief  work,  industrial  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  public  speaking,  organization 
and  financial  campaigns  for  background. 
Good  personality.  References  from  every 
organization  with  which  have  ever  been 
connected.  Will  go  anywhere  except  ex- 
treme south.  Salary  $3,000.  4049  SURVEY. 


A  TEACHER  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence wishes  to  instruct  children  a  few 
hours  a  day.  Warm  climate  desired.  4057 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  Jewish  social  worker, 
R.  N.  with  five  years'  experience  insti- 
tutional management,  is  available  for  con- 
nection with  any  welfare  organization  re- 
quiring ambition  and  initiative.  Assistant 
to  busy  office  executive  if  remunerative 
and  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  appreciated. 
References.  4053  SURVEY. 

BOARD 

EXPERT  DIETITIAN  and  two  grad- 
uate nurses  in  delightful  bungalow  will 
take  convalescent  or  semi-invalids  for  win- 
ter. Write  J.  B.  Rich,  Seabreeze,  Fla. 

MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  of  photo- 
plays, short  stories,  songs,  poems,  news- 
paper articles,  send  today  for  FREE  help- 
ful booklet,  "Successful  Writing."  Writer's 
Digest,  S-694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home 
study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 
well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  Scb.ol  of  H.m«  Ec»«rici,  519  W.  69tk  Si..  Chic.«o 

WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
October  1,  8  and  November  5,  1921.  Un- 
expected demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  need  their  issues 
for  future  use  will  confer  a  real  favor 
by  returning  them  to  us  for  the  use  of 
libraries  and  colleges.  The  SURVEY,  112  E. 
19  St.,  New  York. 


A   yearly   subscription  to   The   Survey 

weekly  at  $5  includes  the  12  monthly  issues  of  Survey  Graphic — 40  service  weeklies 
and  12  illustrated  monthlies. 

Or,  Survey  Graphic  may  be  taken  by  itself — 12  fully  illustrated  monthly  issues 
at  $3  a  year. 

Survey    Associates,   Publishers 

112  East  19tk  Street.  New  York 

I  enclose  check  (or  money  order)  for  which  please  enter  me  for 
a  year's  subscription  to — 


The  Survey,  $5.00, 


Survey  Graphic,  $3.00. 


Name 


Address . 


MARY   CAROLINE 
CRAWFORD 

COUNSELOR  IN  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PUBLICITY 


816  LITTLE  BUILDING 

Boston,   MaisachusettG 

No  fee  for  consultation 

i^nniiii)!;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!. 


An   intensive  two  weeks'   course   in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  January  23 -February  4,  1922. 
The  first  week's  work  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  physicians.  Open  to  social 
workers,  nurses  and  others  interested  in  the 
care  of  underweight  and  malnourished  chil- 
dren. Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 
Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials.  Limited 
number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  Journeys 
End,  Box  ford.  Mass. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout     the     month. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  Community  Responsi- 
bility. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
experiment  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  with  sta- 
tistics ot  neafth  services  in  the  unit  district  by 
Kennett  L.  Mead.  Price  35c.  New  York 
School  o-f  Social  Work,  105  East  22d  St., 
New  York. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OP  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  i905-1921.  A  revision  of  a  list  of  pub- 
lished reports  compiled  in  1916  by  Henrietta 
R.  Walter  and  reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Revised  and 
compiled  by  Mary  E.  Brown.  Published  by 
the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment 
Service  for  Juniors,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Price,  10  cents. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  2 
of  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethi- 
cal evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  open  shop  movement.  A  12, 000- word 
summary,  32  pages.  Valuable  for  personal 
study,  discussion  groups,  open  forums,  adult 
Bible  classes.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York 
City.  Price,  10  cents. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS.  By  Florence  Nesbitt.  Mini- 
mum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  519  W.  69th  st.,  Chicago. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  frer  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a   line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year: 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  st.,  New  York. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York. 


Please  mention  THE   SURVEY   when  writing  to  Advertisers 
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IN  TERMS  OF  NEWPORT 
NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  498) 

yards  where  instruments  for  determin- 
ing latitude  and  longitude  are  already 
being  made  for  the  ships;  of  motors  for 
the  airplane  mail  service  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  pointing  to  the 
Washington  yards,  where  Liberty  mo- 
tors are  manufactured,  as  a  possibility 
for  such  diversion ;  of  dredging  ma- 
chines for  improvements  of  rivers  and 
harbors ;  machinery  to  carry  forward 
irrigation  projects;  lockgates  for  canals, 
and  various  other  things. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit 
to  the  variety  of  manufacture  to  which 
the  yard  shops  could  readily  be  diverted 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  It  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  scrapping  patterns 
and  making  new  ones,  and  of  modify- 
ing tools.  The  Norfolk  yard's  manu- 
facture of  metal  furniture  for  naval 
ships  is  the  most  effective  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  line.  Every- 
thing, from  desks  and  berths  to  side- 
boards and  book-shelves,  is  being  made 
— and  at  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  to  the 
government.  The  commandant  at  the 
yards  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  government  industry  to 
supply  furniture  for  all  government 
departments. 

A  precedent  for  this  work  has  al- 
read)-  been  established  in  the  govern- 
ment arsenals,  where,  following  the 
war,  provision  was  made  by  law  for 
the  Arsenal  Orders  Branch  to  bid  on 
contracts  for  making  government  sup- 
plies other  than  for  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  By  this  scheme  the  ar- 
senals take  their  chance  with  private 
competitors,  but  for  some  time  they 
have  kept  a  skilled  labor  force  together 
through  these  orders.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  such  a  policy  will  merely 
divert  business  from  private  concerns 
and  so  throw  men  out  of  work  else- 
where, advocates  of  the  plan  reply  that 
the  government  should  keep  its  force 
of  skilled  men  together,  and  that  it  has 
an  obligation  to  workers  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  these  communities. 

And  so,  whatever  the  cause,  Ports- 
mouth, with  its  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed and  its  threat  of  breadlines  later 


$2  invested  in 


Petter 


may  save  your  organization 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

or  increase  its  income  many  times 


BETTER   TIMES,   New   York's   Welfare    Magazine,   an- 
nounces  a  new   feature  section,   which  makes  available 
practical  advice  by  the  leading  experts  on  the 

Administrative  and  Business  Problems 
of  Social  Agencies 

Many  helpful  suggestions  will  be  offered  on  such  important  subjects  as: 


How  to  Raise  Money 

How  to  Issue  a  House  Organ 

How  to  Prepare  a  Feature  Story 

How  to  Write  a  News  Release 

How  to  Get  the  Lowest  Prices 

How  to  Make  a  Speech 

How     to     Make     an     Annual     Report 

Interesting 
How     to     Make     Volunteer     Workers 

More    Useful 
How  to  Attract  a  Crowd  to  a  Meeting 


Herbert  Hoover:  "I  think  every 
public-spirited  citizen  will  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  'Better 
Times'  and  will  want  to  receive 
it." 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  Henry  Street 
Settlement:  "1  think  we  owe 
you  a  very  big  debt  for  the 
service  you  are  rendering  social 
workers  and  social  work,  which 
means  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity." 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  .Veto  York 
State  Board  of  Charities:  "  'Bet- 
ter Times'  meets  a  long-felt 
need." 


How  to  Test  the  Pulling  Power  of 
Various  Appeals 

How  to  1  -,.  Statistics  to  Show  Re- 
sults 

How  to  Get  the  Right  Kind  of  Pub- 
licity 

How  to  Get  Contributions  Renewed 

How  to  Use  Photographs  in  Appeal- 
Ing 

How  to  Acknowledge  Contributions 

How  to  Make  a  Budget 

How  to  Raise  a  Ueflr.it 

How  to  Run  a  Rummage  Sale 

How  to  Conduct  a  Fair 

How  to  Buy  Institutional  Supplies 

How  to  Arrange  an  Exhibit 

How  to  Prepare  an  Appeal  Leaflet 


BETTER  TIMES  tells  concisely 
and  interestingly  what  the  2000 
charitable  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  City  are 
doing  and  how  they  are  adminis- 
tered. It  will  provide  you  with 
innumerable  new  ideas,  any  one  of 
which  will  be  worth  to  you  many, 
many  times  the  annual  subscription 
price — $2.00.  Single  copies  25  cents. 


petttr  Ctntes 


102  Gold  Street 


New  York 


in  the  winter,  is,  nevertheless,  optimis- 
tic. Whether  this  optimism  is  born 
of  the  feeling  that  the  government  will 
take  care  of  its  employes  by  some  such 
plan  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  ap- 
proach of  prosperity,  it  is  there.  It 
may  be  that  it  comes  from  something 
that  reaches  deeper — something  ex- 
pressed by  a  Negro  worker  still  em- 
ployed, when  he  said: 


"People  here  are  just  betwixt  and 
between.  They  want  to  see  work  and 
they  want  to  see  peace.  But  it  'pears 
to  me  there  is  just  one  thing  about  this. 
It  won't  do  no  good  to  throw  all  these 
ships  away  nor  to  stop  building  others. 
What'll  do  the  good  is  to  treat  your 
neighbor  right.  That's  what  we  need 
in  this  country  and  seems  like  it  might 
be  what  they  need  in  other  countries." 
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Th«  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers — Miss  Ida  M. 
Cannon,  pree. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson,  sec'y: 
National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washlngon,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation — John  B.  Andrews, 
sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employment 
service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance:  maternity  protection; 
one  day's  rent  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work — Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (formerly  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  direc- 
tor, 130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  formerly  American  Assn.  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp, 
sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical 
and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  Infant  wel- 
fare consultations;  car*  of  children  of  pro-school  age  and  school 
age. 

American  City  Bureau — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civlo 
and  commercial  organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the 
profession  of  community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 

American  Country  Life  Association — Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro, 
N"  C..  field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports. 
Emphasizes  the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  (3. 

American  Home  Economics  Association — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Ca- 
thedral St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Peace  Society — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Prison  Association — Annual  Congress  of  American  penol- 
ogtsts,  crlminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary, 
135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer — Frank  J.  Osborne, 
ex.  sec'y:  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lication free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pam- 
phlets upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  (2.  Membership 
Includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F. 
Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman:  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school 
children:  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  In  the 
schools:  to  develop  new  methods  of  Interesting  children  In  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for  chil- 
dren; to  advise  In  organization  of  local  child  health  programme. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America — A  league  of  agencies  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve 
standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  chil- 
dren and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  wiH  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation 
and  good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
helps  in  organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the  programme  and 
raising  the  funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity, 
the  community  itself,  through  the  community  committee  repre- 
sentative of  community  Interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes 
complete  control  of  the  local  work.  Joseph  Lee,  pres;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women  (National) — 305  West  98th  St.,  New 
York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. :  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y. 
Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social  Welfare, 
Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  In  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Cuba. 


Eugenics  Registry — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  ex.  sec'y 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances,  heredi- 
tary inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America — Constituted 
by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev 
S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys:  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  ex.  sec'y.;  Rev.  F  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

Hampton  Institute— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx 
rice-prln  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  n 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men — John  Culberi 
Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free 
Industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for 
the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehablll 
tatlon  of  disabled  persons  and  co-operates  with  other  special 
agencies  In  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll  " 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (formerly  Intercollegiate  Social- 
ist Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order  based  on  pro- 
duction for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

National    Association    for    the    Advancement    of    Colored    People 
Moorfleld      Storey,      pres.;     James     Weldon     Johnson,      secy: 
Fifth     Ave..     New     York.        To     secure     to     colored      American* 
the  common   rights   of   American   citizenship.      Furnishes   Informa- 
tion  regarding  race  problems,   lynchings.   etc.     Membership   90.000. 
with   350   branches.     Membership,    $1   upward. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies— Rush  Taggart. 
pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.:  Virgil  V.  Johnson, 
sec'y:  26  W.  43rd  St..  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  es- 
pecially women  and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association — 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social,  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women  Student,  city. 
town  and  country  centers:  physical  and  social  education:  camps 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  hoarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and 
cafeterias:  educational  classes,  employment,  Bible  study,  secretarial 
training  school,  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

National    Catholic    Welfare    Council — Official    National    Body   of    the 
Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National     Executive    Offices.     1312    Massachusetts     Ave.,     N.W  . 

Washington,   D.    C. 

General   Secretary.   Rev.   John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department   of  Education — Rev.   James   H.   Ryan,   Ex.    Sec'y 
Bureau    of   Education — A     C.    Monahan.    Director. 
Department    of    Laws    and    Legislation— William    J.    Cochran 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors.  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department   of   Press   and    Publicity — Director.    Justin    McGrath: 

Ass't   Director,    Michael    Williams. 
National    Council   of   Catholic   Men — President.    Richmond    Dean: 

Ex     Sec'y..    Michael    .1     Slattery 
National    Council    of   Catholic   Women — President.    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin:    Ex.    Sec'y.,    Miss    Agnes    G.    Regan. 
National  Training  School   for  Women.  Washington.  D.   C. — Dean. 

Miss   Maud   R.   Cavanagh 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National    Director.    Bruce   M.    Mohler 

National  Child  Labor  Committee — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y; 
105  R  22nd  St..  New  York  Industrial,  agricultural.  Inves- 
tigations. Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration:  children's 
codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency, 
etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  Include* 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.— Chas.  F.  Powlisi>n. 
Ken.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Co-operates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throneh 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Walter 
B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and 
re-education,  psychiatric  social  service.  backward  children. 
surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene" :  quarterly,  $2  » 
year. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work — Robert  W.  Kelso,  pres.. 
Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  Issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  f*>e 
of  five  dollars. 
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National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects- 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

National  Consumers'  League— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Mr«. 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  secTy;  John  R.  Shlllady,  ex.  director.  Pro- 
motes legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors 
In  Industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions, 
eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing 
Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements — Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20 
Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the 
higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing — Member,  National 
Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public  health 
nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Maga- 
zine "Public  Health  Nurse." 

National  Tuberculosis  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organiza- 
tion, education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of 
tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade, 
publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

National  Urban  League — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  ex.  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union — Anna  A.  Gordon, 
president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To 
•ecure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  depart- 
ments of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-gov- 
ernment In  the  workshop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official 
organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America— H.  S.  Braucher, 
sec  y;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neighborhood 
and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

Proportional  Representation  League — To  secure  representation  for 
all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Membership, 
$2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  Improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activi- 
ties. J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dlr. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and 
Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  Its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Tuskegee  Institute — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro  Youth; 
an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the 
Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  i.  Holsey  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organiza- 
tion without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kel- 
logg, treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey, 
weekly,  and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,    Paul   U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Industry,  S.  Adele  Shaw. 

School   and  Community,   Joseph  K.    Hart 

Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Co-operating  Subscription  (membership)  $10.     112  E.  19th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


OLIVER  H.  BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  points  to  the 
Mary  McClellan  Hospital,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  as  the  model 
hospital  of  its  size  (75  beds)  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Architect:     Wm.  T.  B.  Mynderse,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Consultant :     Oliver  H.  Bartine. 


152  Lexington  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Publicity  Planned  Brings  Results 

Don't  expect  the  public  to  aid  your  organiza- 
tion if  they  do  not  know  of  its  work. 

Our  plan  of  INDIVIDUALIZED  PUBLICITY 
will  bring  the  activities  of  your  organization 
before  more  INDIVIDUALS  than  are  now  sup- 
porting it.  •  . .  .  . 

Ask  us  to   explain  how. 

LOUIS  POPKIN 

Publicity  Director  and  Counsel 
Knickerbocker  Building         152  West  42nd  Street 

BRYANT  6755 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PLEASANT  TALKS 

at  moderate  rates,  on  social  topics.  Suitable  for 
forums,  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  schools, 
etc. 

Homer  Folks  says :  "I  cannot  think  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  whom  I  would  rather  have  talk  to  the 
American  people  on  social  work  than  FREDERIC 
ALMY,"  and  Bishop  Brent,  George  E.  Vincent,  Ray- 
mond Robins,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  Edward  T. 
Devine  give  similar  testimonials. 

For   terms   and   subjects,   address 

FREDERIC   ALMY 

396  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ODCAIfTDC.  We  assist  in  PreParin?  special  articles,  p 
.irT.AIVIMl.l  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUT 
k»  Li/lIYLiUU  .  BullKAU  50<f  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
AUTHOI'S  RESEAICH 


miTnilTSi    we"   d°ne<   with   g°°d  materials,  and   gold   letter- 
-  RINDINli    '"»•      Survey— Notl.    Gtagrafhle    Mmfumt    <»4 
LH111/111U    other  periodicals,  $1.65.    EGGELING  BOOK-BINDEKY. 
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114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TRAINING  COURSES 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric   and   General    Medical    Social    Serv- 
ice training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

in  addition  to  its  regular  courses  in  Family 
Welfare  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Work 
in  Hospitals,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  the  new  work  for  visiting  teach- 
ers, will  offer,  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
current  year,  a  special  course  in  the  psychology 
and  organization  of  SOCIAL  WORK  FOR 
GROUPS  AND  COMMUNITIES. 

For    full    information   about   any   of    these 
courses,  address  THE  REGISTRAR. 

339  South  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  second  semester  begins  Feb.  3,   1922 

Courses  will  be  offered  in 

Family  Case  Work  Hospital  Social  Work 

Child  Welfare  Community  Organization 

Psychiatry  Social  Research 

Industry  Criminology 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Director 
107  East  22nd  St.    -    -    -     New  York  City 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


'•Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


HAVE  WE  ANY  IMAGINATION? 

The  old  year  passes;  a  new  year  begins:  The  year  is 
dead — long  live  the  years!  Facts  are  the  substance  of 
the  past  and  present;  hope  and  imagination,  surely, 
have  some  place  in  the  facing  of  the  future.  When 
communities  were  small  and  self-contained  people  needed 
little  imagination,  perhaps;  though  even  then  the  man 
of  imagination  became  the  leader  of  the  age  and  the 
maker  of  the  new  pattern  of  living.  Now  we  must 
reckon  with  national  and  world  issues,  issues  which  can 
be  made  real  by  nothing  but  imagination.  Without 
imagination  we  are  lost.  Can  anything  be  done  to  help 
us  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  develop  imaginations  of  a 
sufficient  range  to  take  in  the  facts,  the  problems  and 
the  age-old  hopes  of  the  great  world-community? 

Bread. 

*  Does  a  full  stomach  interfere  with  the  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion? Why  ape  we  so  sensitive  to  suffering  that  is  near,  and  so  callous 
to  that  at  a  distance?  Have  our  imaginations  been  fatigued,  worn  out? 
Do  they  really  exist?  Or  do  we  assume,  with  some  of  the  old  moralists, 
that  suffering  is  a  penalty  for  sin,  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  us 
mere  mortals?  Are  starving  men  part  of  the  community? 

O      Power. 

^*  •  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  "power-maker"  more  in  evidence 
than  in  America.  Power  for  every  mechanical  need;  power  for  boasting 
of  our  power!  But  where  is  the  power  that  can  motivate  the  great 
deeds  of  reconciliation,  of  good  feeling  and  international  good  will,  upon 
which  the  recovery  of  the  world  now  depends?  The  world  warred  with 
great  guns  from  1914  to  1918.  Then  it  woke  to  the  fact  that  trie  ques- 
tions left  on  its  hands  by  war  would  have  to  be  settled  by  discussion, 
conference,  the  conflict  of  ideas.  Ideas  have  power,  too.  Dare  we 
trust  them?  What  sort  of  power  will  dominate  the  new  year?  What 
sort  of  power  does  the  world  most  believe  in? 

Youth. 

"The  old  men  shall  dream  dreams" — of  the  past.  "And  the 
young  men  shall  see  visions."  And  what  shall  we  do  with  these  visions? 
We  can  sneer  at  them:  what  good  will  that  do?  We  can  destroy  them. 
We  can  help  them  to  take  on  the  stuff  of  reality.  How  is  the  world 
meeting  the  present  revolt  of  its  youth?  Or  is  that  revolt  confined  to 
the  defeated  lands  where  revolt  is  cheap?  Is  there  any  revolt  of  the 
youth  of  America?  Against  what?  Against  stupidity?  Or  against 
liberality  and  progress?  Has  American  youth  any  imagination?  Does 
American  youth  belong  to  the  community  of  the  youth  of  the  world? 

A       Imagination. 

*•  *  The  world  of  fact  is  too  much  with  us — especially  of  "facts" 
that  are  not  reliable.  Can  our  imaginations  be  cultivated?  Can  they 
be  destroyed?  Do  children  have  imagination?  What  becomes  of  it? 
What  does  school  do  to  it?  Do  statesmen  have  it?  Could  they  find 
any  use  for  it?  Do  teachers  have  it?  Do  social  workers?  The  world- 
commimity  exists  primarily  in  the  imagination  of  great  souls.  What 
shall  be  done  with  those  people  who  have  no  vision,  and  yet  insist 
upon  interfering  in  great  things?  Can  such  people  be  given  imagina- 
tion? What  is  to  become  of  a  world  that  lacks  imagination? 

REFERENCES: 

This  issue,  especially: 

Peace  and   Bread;  The  Youth   Movement    in    Germany;   Power- 
Makers. 
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STAMP  OUT  SMALLPOX 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

A  Loathsome  Eruption 
OR 

The  Mark  of  Safety 


Pictures  by  permission   frnm  Wel'h   &   Schamberg:  "Acute  Contagious  Diseases" 


Smallpox  is  spreading.  There  may  be  a  serious  epidemic  this  year.  There  is 
one  sure  way  to  protect  yourself  and  your  family.  BE  VACCINATED.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 

SMALLPOX  IS: 

An  acute  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE.  The  symptoms  are  sharp  chills  followed 
by  fever,  headache,  backache,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Firm  red  pimples  begin  to 
appear  on  the  face  and  hands  and  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  severe  cases  the  pimples  break,  and  the  pus  runs  out.  The  pus  has  a  very 
disagreeable  odor.  Those  who  live  through  the  disease  are  often  pock-marked. 

VACCINATION  IS: 


The  inoculation  of  a  person  against  smallpox.  This  prevents  the  disease.  It  is 
done  by  making  a  little  scratch  on  the  arm  or  leg  and  applying  a  small  amount 
of  virus.  In  a  few  days  the  spot  becomes  slightly  inflamed,  which  shows  that  the 
vaccination  has  "taken."  Do  not  touch  the  sore  with  the  hand  or  meddle  with 
the  bandage.  If  the  sore  is  accidentally  injured,  or  becomes  dirty,  go  to  your 
doctor  at  once. 

REMEMBER! 


You  need  not  have  Smallpox. 

Vaccination  is  certain  protection  against  it. 

Only  when  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  properly  carried  out  can  we  hope 

to  rid  ourselves  of  Smallpox. 

BE  VACCINATED 


This  is  the  circular  distributed  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  tlic  prevention  of  small- 
pox.    Copies  may  be  had  without  charge  for  distribution  by  writing  to 

WELFARE  DIVISION 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


John  Cumbrian  and  Asia  Magazine 


EYES  EAST! 


These  Institutions  of  Learning  Use 
The  Americana 


University  of  Alabama 
University    of   Arizona 
University   of   Arkansas 
University  of   California 
University   of   Colorado 
Colorado    College 
Yale    University 
George    Washington 

University 

University  of  Georgia 
Georgia    School    of    Tech. 
University   of  Chicago 
University   of  Illinois 
Iowa  State  College 
University    of    Kansas 
University  of  Kentucky 
Tulane    University 
Johns    Hopkins    Univ. 
Harvard    University 
Kadcliffe    College 
Mass.  Institute  of  Tech. 
Mount    Holyoke   College 
Tufts   College 
Williams   College 
Wellesley    College 
University  of  Michigan 
University    of    Minnesota 
Montana    State    College 
University    of    Nebraska 

And  hundreds  of  other 
Academies  and  Schools 


University    of    Nevada 
Dartmouth    College 
Kutgers    College 
Cornell    University 
New  York   University 
College  of  City  of  N.  Y. 
Vassar  College 
N.  C.  College  for  Women 
University   of   N.   I). 
Ohio    State   University 
Toledo    University 
University   of   Oklahoma 
University   of  Minnesota 
University    of    Tennessee 
Knoxville    College 
University   of  the   South 
University   of   Texas 
Va.    Polytechnic    Inst. 
Stonewall    Jackson    Coll. 
Virginia  Military   Inst. 
University    of    Virginia 
Univ.   of  Washington 
West  Virginia  University 
Greenbricr    Military 

School 

Staunton    Military    Acad. 
Roanoke    College 
Texas    Military    Academy 
Oherlin    College 

Universities,   Colleges, 
throughout  the  country. 


WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  become  the  owner 
of  this  great  work  of  reference. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today 


Encyclopedia  Americana  Corporation 

27  Williams  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  descriptive 
literature  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Name   . 


Address 


"Survjy   Graphic,   12-31' 


That  is  the  order  of  the  day!  Eyes  must  now 
be  turned  toward  the  East  in  trade,  in  politics,  in 
industry,  in  literature,  in  travel,  in  art ! 

The  great  awakening  of  the  Orient  is  a  para- 
mount issue  of  the  times,  and  to  meet  the  increas- 
ingly important  part  that  Asia  is  about  to  play  in 
the  world  we  must  have  a  broad  and  quick  knowledge 
of  her  countries. 

The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 

offers  a  huge  fund  of  Oriental  information.  Not  just  statistics,  but 
vital,  throbbing,  important,  up-to-date  and  gripping  facts  lead  you 
over  the  long  and  alluring  trail  to  the  East. 

The  Great  War  has  changed  the  heart  and  the  face  of  Asia. 
Germany's  dream  of  Asiatic  dominion  is  over;  Russia's  influence 
has  crumbled;  the  old  order  has  changed  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Now — in  finance,  in  commerce,  in  science — America's  hand  guides 
the  unrest  of  the  East.  American  locomotives  shriek  across  Asiatic 
deserts,  American  teachers  mould  the  young  Oriental  mind,  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  is  watched  and  copied. 

To  be  in  on  all  this — if  only  to  understand  what  the  world  is 
talking  about — it  is  necessary  to  widen  one's  knowledge  of  the  East. 

In  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Americana,  you  will  find  among 
the  80,000  articles  by  more  than  2,000  world-eminent  specialists, 
that  all  Oriental  subjects  have  been  comprehensively  handled  in 
masterly  style,  so  that  a  perusal  of  them  constitutes  an  "open  door"' 
to  the  Far  East. 

A  few  minutes  study  each  day — and  another  Continent  is 
yours. 

The  Americana  is  as  useful  in  the  office  as  it  is  in  the 
home  or  the  college.  In  fact,  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment for  modern  business,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


JANUARY  7,  1922 

The  Picketing  Decisions  .  .  Francis  Bowes  Sayre 
The  Technique  of  Russian  Relief  .  Vernon  Kellogg 
The  Educational  Settlement  .  .  Basil  A.  Yeaxtee 
Social  Conditions  in  Constantinople  Mary  Milts  Patrick 


PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE          ... 

The  Gullible  Public— Street  Collections— Birth  Control  in  France— 
The  Part  Played  by  Drink  — The  Sacco -Vanzetti  Case  —  Negro 
Pioneers  -Training  the  Unemployed 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Control  of  University  Policy 
The  Intellectual  Famine 
Reeducating  the  Worker 
Children  of  the  Conquerors 


J.  E.  Kirkpatrick 
.  Helens  Scheu-Riesz 

Lewis  Mumford 
.  Matilda  Hunt,  M.D. 


HEALTH       ......... 

The  Sub-Nurse  — Prostitution  — A   Health    Church 
South  America  —  Eugenics 

BOOK  REVIEWS 


Progress    in 
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THE    SURFEY   FOR   J  ANU  A  RY    7,    1922 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Mis*  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pre*.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  wort 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  »ec'y.;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Itrdustrtal  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  • 
tompensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day'*  re*t  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly.  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director.  130  B.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  In  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
tjrges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultation*;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
•chool  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  In  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY/  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Llndeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  »3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  *ec'y. ;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  Institution! 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of  Feace. 
12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologlsts.  crtminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary, 135  East  16  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  seo'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— S7»  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  Includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— S70  Seventh  Are.. 

New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  di- 
rector. To  areuse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  Interesting  children  tr»  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children'*  work.  C.  C.  Carsteni,  Director,  130  B  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.  Xew 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. '  Citi- 
zenship through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization 
which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time 
program. 

COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— SOS    W.    »8th    St., 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  0.  B.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.:  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
•ec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritance*, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Cha*  8. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'I  sec'y*.;  10S  E.  22  St.,  New  YerE. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  see'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Am«* 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.:  Inez  1C.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx.  vtce- 
pnn.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  V*, 
Prams  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.  Free  Illustrated  literature. 

7,15    'NSTITUTE    FOR    CRIPPLED    AND    DISABLED    MEN— Joh» 

Culbert  Paries,  dir.,  101  E.   23rd  St.,   New  York.     Maintains  free  ln- 

istrial    training   classes    and    employment    bureau;    make    artificial 

nbs  and   appliances;   publishes   literature   on   work   for   the  handl- 

ipped;  gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disable* 

ersons  and  cooperate*  with  other  special  agencies  In  plans  to  pu* 

the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
ilist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order, 
based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  member- 
ship. J3.(K>,  $5.00,  and  J25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfleld  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnsoa. 
seo'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  American*  tne 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000.  with  lit 
branches.  Membership.  |1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  ores.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.  Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social.  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  eountry  center*;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  house*, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
•tudy;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  oversea*  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Office*,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education — Rev.   James   H.    Ryan,   Bxeo.    Seo'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  JohB 
A.  Lapp.  , 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Deal) 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President.  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean. 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  «ec'y.; 
108  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  Investigation*. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  depenoemcy,  delinquency,  etc.  A»- 
nual  membership,  |2,  |5,  $10,  |2i,  and  »100;  includes  quarterly,  "Th» 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powllson,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  puB- 
lishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condltlom* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  *tate-wlde  service  through  exhibit*, 
child  welfare  campaign*,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thoma*  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  B.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Tork  Cltyi 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  survey*, 
state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  J2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kel*e, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  26  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  social  senrice 
a-gencies.  Bach  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  Issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June  1922.  Proceedings  are  cent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 

field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Object*  •  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
ture* publish  literature  of  movement— sample*  free,  quantities  at 
co*t.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  *ec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  eiec.  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  1ETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
seo'y  20  Union  Park,  Bo»ton.  Derelops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  Director, 
870  Seventh .Avenue.  New  York.  For  development  and  standarthza- 
Uon  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational 
service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 37«  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  j!  Half leld.  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
irianization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
•bases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Healt. 
u»ade  publisher*  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life."  "American  Review 
at  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE— For  social   service   among   Negroes. 

L   Hollingsworth   Wood,   pres.;   Eugene   Klnckle   Jones,    exec.   *ec  y , 

itT  E    23  St     New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 

people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chleago  Avenue,  Evanaton. 
nilnois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
Separtment.  of  Child  Welfare.  Social  Morality  Scientific  Temperance 
nikruction  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Rob™  pr^es-i  Si] T  South A.hland  Blvd..  Chicago,  HI.  Stands 
fur  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  OI- 
Haial  organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND   AND   RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 
-H    S.    Braucher.   seo'y.;   1   Madison   Ave.,   New   York   Cly.    Play- 
iround,  neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admlnl 
stration.     Special  attention   given   to  municipal  recreation   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y..  1417  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 
Membership.  J2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
*»ce  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

HUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments- Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
Ales  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Xussell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South-  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
as  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
tnatton  without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest.  pres.; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Bverit  Macy,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
treas.;  Ann  R.  Brenner,  sec'y.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic,  monthly.  Editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics.   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Industry,  S.  Adele  Shaw 

bcnool  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,  Health,  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 
Cooperating    tiuoBcripuon    (membership.!    flu.        ill  East  i»  Street. 
New   York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


AN  AMAZING  SITUATION 

Senator  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  estimates  [see  Congres- 
sional Record  for  December  15,  1921]  that  the  farmers  of 
America  have  lost  thirty-eight  billion  dollars  in  the  last 
three  years  through  failure  of  the  markets  for  their  products. 
Estimates  of  this  sort  often  cover  mere  "paper  losses,"  the 
difference  between  what  the  seller  thought  or  hoped  he 
would  receive  and  what  he  actually  did  receive.  Is  any  con- 
siderable part  of  Senator  Ladd's  estimate  a  "paper"  loss? 
What  are  the  reasons  for  this  present  amazing  situation 
among  the  farmers? 

Conditions  in  the  World  Market. 

-*-*  Does  America  normally  produce  moire  food  stuffs  than  are 
needed  in  home  consumption?  What  becomes  of  the  balance,  or- 
dinarily? Has  America  previously  had  an  international  market 
for  her  surplus  production?  If  so,  what  has  happened  to  destroy 
that  market?  Can  Europe  buy  American  food-stuffs  at  present? 
Any  part  of  Europe?  Is  the  American  farmer  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  European  worker?  Is  he 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  European  worker?  Does  he 
care  anything  about  political,  or  social,  or  economic  conditions  in 
Europe?  Does  he  know  anything  about  those  conditions?  When 
is  Europe  likely  to  become  able  to  buy  food  stuffs  from  America 
again?  Will  world  conditions  become  better  or  worse  when  buy- 
ing begins  again?  If  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  is  in 
any  measure  determined  by  the  prosperity  of  the  European  worker, 
will  either  side  be  helped  by  fighting?  By  more  competition?  If 
they  are  to  any  extent  independent,  would  cooperation  be  desirable? 
How  can  the  American  farmer  cooperate  with  the  European  work- 
er? If  all  European  farmers  would  take  a  year  off  wiould  that 
help  the  American  farmer?  Has  the  Russian  famine  helped  the 
American  farmer? 

Condit  ons  in  The  Home  Market. 

If  the  farmer  is  burning  his  corn  for  fuel,  or  letting  it  rot 
in  the  fields,  is  that  a  "paper"  or  a  real  loss?  If  he  burns  his 
corn,  how  does  that  help  the  situation?  Did  he  raise  too  much 
corn?  Is  it  true,  as  President  Harding  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  that  nine  million  bales  of  cotton  are  worth  more  than 
thirteen  million  bales?  To  whom?  Is  it  true  that  seven  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  worth  more  than  a  billion  bushels? 
To  whom?  Can  such  things  be  helped?  By  whom?  Are  not  all 
these  matters  regulated  by  irrevocable  "economic  laws"?  What  is 
the  economic  law  that  is  now  compelling  farmers  in  Iowa  to  use 
their  corn  for  fuel?  What  do  the  coal  miners  of  Iowa  think  of 
corn  as  a  fuel?  What  do  the  starving  people  of  Russia  think  of  it? 
Should  we  all  be  optimistic  about  these  conditions  and  argue  that 
"all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end"?  Is  it  possible  for  America 
to  become  independently  prosperous  again,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  remains  in  misery? 
References: 

John  F.  Bass  and  Harold  G.  Moulton,  America  and  the  Bal- 
ance Sheet  of  Europe.  The  Ronald  Press.  Price,  $3.00;  with 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell  and  others,  The  Income  in  the  United 
States.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from 
the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  in  Agriculture.  Ad- 
dress before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  December  19, 
1921. 

Report  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1921. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through  the  SURVEY  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT. 
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Americanization 

A.  D.  1630:    Aren't  those  foreigners  funny?    Look  at  the  way  they  live 
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THE  GULLIBLE  PUBLIC 

ALTHOUGH  responsible  social  agencies  are  feeling 
an  unusual  financial  stringency,  investigations  made  by 
the  National  Information  Bureau  during  the  past  year 
have  revealed  that  the  American  public  continues  to  empty 
its  pockets  for  wily  and  worthless  solicitors.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  southern  school  where  the  pupils  have  been 
adopted  by  the  owner  and  principal  and  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  early  and  late  on  his  property;  another  school 
where  the  "industrial  training"  advertised  consists  largely 
of  the  printing  of  more  appeals  for  money ;  a  concern  selling 
philanthropic  perfume  from  which  a  charitable  institution 
receives  5  per  cent  of  the  sales;  the  Beulah  Farm  for  Indus- 
trial and  High  Education,  run  by  a  Negro  who  calls  himself 
the  second  Jesus;  and  a  fund-raising  scheme  launched  by  a 
man  who  had  his  pocket  picked  in  New  York  and  who  de- 
cided that  charity  offered  the  easiest  way  in  which  to  get 
back  his  cash. 

Since  the  war  much  activity  has  been  devoted  ostensibly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ex-service  man.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  further  we  get  away  from  the  war,  the  more  active 
become  individuals  both  within  and  without  the  ranks  of 
the  disabled  who  find  that  a  plea  to  help  the  wounded  soldier 
seldom  goes  unanswered.  There  is  the  case  of  an  organi- 
zation advertised  widely  by  two  professional  veterans,  neither 
of  whom  received  a  disability  in  the  war.  The  apex  of  the 
work  of  another  organization  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
secure  employment  for  ex-service  men  has  been  the  staging 
of  a  demonstration  in  which  one  of  their  number  pulled  a 
truck  load  of  his  buddies  with  a  rope  between  his  teeth. 

There  has  been  a  flood  of  employment  bureaus  for  ex- 
service  men,  some  of  them  real,  some  of  them  on  paper,  most 
of  them  quite  inadequate  to  the  delicate  adjustments  which 
such  work  involves.  There  was  one  which  sent  its  solicitors 
out  to  jingle  coin  boxes  under  the  noses  of  the  public  while 
flaunting  banners  which  read  "We  want  work,  not  charity." 
The  whole  situation  shows  so  many  attempts,  states  Geddes 
Smith,  director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  to  exploit 
the  ex-soldier  for  political  purposes,  for  radicalism,  for  partic- 


ular theories  of  social  adjustment,  for  the  bonus  and  against 
the  bonus,  and  for  personal  gain,  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  honestly  wants  to  help  the  veteran  will  do  well  to  choose 
only  thoroughly  responsible  and  well  accredited  organizations. 

Another  fertile  field  for  the  bogus  organizer  has  been  Rus- 
sian relief — a  problem  so  great  that  the  united  efforts  of  the 
accredited  relief  organizations  fall  far  short  of  dealing  ade- 
quately with  it.  The  bureau  found  one  organization  trans- 
mitting money  to  Russia  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rubles  to  the  dollar  when  the  prevailing  rate  was  five 
thousand.  A  leading  official  of  the  organization  admitted, 
after  a  year,  that  practically  none  of  the  packages  which  it 
had  promised  to  transmit  to  individuals  in  Russia  had  reached 
their  destination. 

A  particularly  vicious  group  of  fraudulent  organizations 
which  collect  funds  from  the  foreign-born  in  this  country, 
supposedly  for  transmission  to  overseas  relatives,  often  operate 
long  enough  to  make  a  good  haul  and  then  vanish  to  resume 
operations  elsewhere,  unless  a  jail  sentence  intervenes 

The  bureau's  experience  with  a  national  civic  organiza- 
tion of  many  years'  standing  is  an  interesting  example  of  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  sound  management.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  this  supposedly  responsible  organization  had, 
by  its  policies  and  management,  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
many  of  its  own  members.  The  executive  was  receiving  large 
commissions  on  membership  income.  The  organization  took 
an  equivocal  position  in  regard  to  the  bureau's  standards. 
It  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  new  by-laws  which  practically 
centered  control  in  the  hands  of  seven  directors  holding  office 
for  life.  The  bureau's  opinion  of  this  situation  was  given 
publicity  and  was  used  with  good  effect  by  those  within  the 
society  who  were  working  for  a  more  responsible  and  efficient 
organization.  Eventually  the  commission  contract  with  the 
secretary  was  abrogated,  the  plan  for  life  directors  abandoned, 
and  other  changes  were  made  which  should  increase  the 
society's  usefulness. 

STREET  COLLECTIONS 

ONE  of  the  most  drastic  measures  so  far  adopted 
to  curb  street  soliciting  for  funds  by  individuals  or 
by  organizations  was  passed  recently  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  New  York.  Under  its  terms  the  application 
of  any  "person,  organization,  society,  association  or  corpora- 
tion" must  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare, at  present  Bird  S.  Coler.  Not  only  must  such  applica- 
tions contain  information  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the 
solicitation  and  the  commissions  to  be  paid  to  solicitors,  but 
also  "such  other  information  as  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  shall  require."  In  the  case  of  an  organization  apply- 
ing for  license,  the  commissioner  must  also  demand  a  financial 
statement  showing  in  detail  the  expenditures  for  the  previous 
year,  and  he  is  further  empowered  to  establish  such  regula- 
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WHY  IS  THE  BIRTH  RATE 
DIMINISHING? 


Because    families   with    children    often    cannot   find 
decent   homes 


Because   the  birth   of  a   child   entails   big  expenses 
and  the  mother  cannot  look  after  the  other  children 


Because  the  French  workman  fears,  that  he  would 
leave  his  wife  and  children  in  misery  if  he  should  die 


Because  under  our  laws  if  a  farmer  has  more  than 
one    child    his    property    is    divided    at    his    death 


tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  A  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days  or  both  is  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  ordinance. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  among  social 
workers  in  New  York  in  regard  to  placing  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  such  power  as  this  measure  provides.  One 
prominent  executive  is  of  the  opinion  that,  although  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  stop  soliciting  by  fake  organizations  which 
trade  upon  the  generous  impulses  of  the  public,  whenever 
teeth  are  put  into  an  ordinance  to  accomplish  this  the  activ- 
ities of  reputable  societies  are  also  interfered  with.  Such 
regulation  as  is  provided  for  in  this  ordinance,  he  believes, 
tends  to  become  mere  routine,  and,  after  all,  any  person  really 
wishing  to  learn  about  the  work  of  a  soliciting  welfare 
agency  can  easily  do  so.  The  National  Information  Bureau, 
for  example,  will  either  give  reliable  information  or  tell  of 
those  who  can.  The  head  of  another  major  agency  believes 
that  there  should  be  in  New  York  a  central  council  which 
might  have  the  endorsement  of  social  agencies  as  one  of  its 
functions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  matter  which  social  workers 
have  long  been  debating. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  societies  in  the  city,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  issue  with  such  adverse  criticism  of  the 
ordinance.  He  states  that  the  act  was  intended  to  meet  a 
serious  situation,  and  that  he  cannot,  indeed,  see  the  need 
for  any  street  solicitation.  He  believes  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
fund-raising  efforts  of  reputable  organizations,  and  that  Mr. 
Coler  may  be  trusted  to  use  the  power  given  him  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion. 

Mr.  Coler  himself  told  a  representative  of  the  SURVEY 
that  the  ordinance  had  been  drawn  only  after  thorough 
deliberation,  and  that  it  was  especially  designed  to  strike  at 
the  multitude  of  ill  advised  and  fraudulent  campaigns  for 
funds.  He  stated  that  if  one-half  of  the  response  which  is 
made  in  the  city  to  such  appeals  were  diverted  to  legitimate 
charitable  purposes,  worth-while  organizations  would  probably 
not  want  for  funds.  Mr.  Coler  left  no  doubt  of  his  intention 
to  administer  the  ordinance  as  judicially  and  as  fairly  as 
possible.  He  also  pointed  out  that  at  present  many  requests 
are  _  made  for  the  relief  of  ex-service  men  and  urged  that 
individuals  wishing  to  assist  these  should  do  so  through  such 
recognized  agencies  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  Legion. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  some  friction  has  already 
developed  over  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation.  In  regard 
to  Mr.  Coler's  request  to  restaurant  proprietors  that  they 
should  not  permit  soliciting  on  their  premises,  A.  M.  Young, 
financial  secretary  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America,  is  reported  as  having  said: 

I  told  the  commissioner  that  if  the  restaurant  proprietors  give 
us  permission  to  solicit  funds  in  their  places,  we  will  do  so  in 
defiance  of  any  department  of  welfare  ruling.  We  will  stand 
on  our  rights  to  carry  on  such  activities  in  offices  or  other  places 
where  the  rights  of  private  property  hold. 

Mr.  Coler  replies  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a  test 
made  of  his  ruling. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  IN  FRANCE 

FRANCE  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the  need  of  construc- 
tive action  to  bring  her  birth  rate  to  the  level  of  that 
of  neighboring  nations.  Premature  optimism  developed 
when  in  the  year  immediately  after  the  war  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  marriages  were  celebrated  (as  was  also  the  case  in 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Spain)  ;  but  a  year 
later,  in  1920,  the  expected  corresponding  increase  in  the 
birth  rate  did  not  take  place.  In  fact,  there  was  a  surprising 
setback  when  the  relation  of  births  to  marriages  is  considered: 
whereas  in  1913  the  total  number  of  births  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  marriages,  in  1920  it  did  not  exceed  it  by  as 
much  as  30  per  cent.  The  number  of  marriages  itself  is 
falling  again,  as  is  only  natural  since  the  unusual  number 
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of  weddings  in  1920 — twice  as  many  as  in  1913 — largely 
represented  postponements  of  marriage  during  the  war  period. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  France  now  that  no  single 
measure  can  suffice  to  stop  this  racial  suicide.  The  National 
League  for  the  Prevention  of  Increased  Depopulation,  the 
most  influential  organization  engaged  in  this  combat,  is  put- 
ting forth  a  rounded  program  of  measures,  illustrated  in  part 
by  the  remarkable  educational  posters  here  reproduced.  The 
problem,  as  they  see  it,  is  by  no  means  hopeless  but  can  be 
reduced  to  separate  economic  and  moral  tasks  of  upbuilding, 
which  require  it  is  true,  a  great  national  effort,  an  effort, 
however,  for  which  they  feel  the  whole  people  is  prepared 
now.  Professor  Cestre's  article  in  the  SURVEY  for  November 
12,  on  the  family  extra-wage,  describes  one  popular  line  of 
approach  which  is  spreading  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
departments  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone  have  already  estab- 
lished a  premium  on  child  birth.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  unanimously  approved  a  law  providing  national  aid  for 
families  with  three  or  more  children;  this  bill  has  yet  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  French  newspapers,  according  to  the  league,  have  been 
too  anxious  to  disguise  the  facts  about  the  birth  rate  and  even 
gave  space  to  neo-Malthusian  propaganda  until  a  law  was 
passed  in  July,  1920,  which  made  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  such  propaganda  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

THE  PART  PLAYED   BY  DRINK 

THE  anti-alcohol  movement  in  France  also  tends  to  be 
more  constructive.  Taking  advantage  of  the  great  de- 
pression in  the  wine  market  due  to  the  war  and  to 
prohibition  in  other  countries,  which  affects  French  exporta- 
tion, temperance  propaganda  has  taken  the  direction  of  urging 
fruit  growers  of  the  Midi  to  produce  other  fruits  than  hops 
and  grapes,  and  to  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks, 
fruit  juices,  syrups,  jams  and  jellies.  They  suggest  as  a  fur- 
ther remedy  for  the  precarious  situation  of  the  hop  growers — 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
wines  as  well  as  the  depreciation  of  their  lands — that  they 
follow  the  successful  example  of  the  department  of  Poitou  and 
Charentes,  where  dairying  and  vegetable  raising  have  been 
made  possible  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  value  of  the  land 
has  risen,  and  the  condition  of  the  farmers  has  been  greatly 
ameliorated.  Their  business  has  been  put  on  a  more  stable 
basis,  and  through  cooperative  dairies  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce butter  which  is  good  enough  to  be  sent  to  England, 
where  it  competes  with  the  Danish  butter,  also  produced  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  (This,  in  its  turn,  had  displaced  the 
butter  from  Normandy  which  was  produced  individualisti- 
cally  and  badly.)  A.  Daude-Bancel,  in  a  pamphlet  on  con- 
structive drink  reform,  points  out  that  France  has  the  mild 
climate  requisite  to  fruit  growing  and  should  become  the 
fruit  grower  of  Europe. 

In  its  health  propaganda  the  National  League  Against  Al- 
coholism suggests  temperance  bars  where  soft  drinks  and 
cold  meats  and  egg  dishes  may  be  sold  at  low  prices  to  entice 
the  working  man  away  from  the  saloon.  The  example  is 
cited  of  Switzerland  where,  it  is  claimed,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  prefer  soft  drinks  to  hard,  and  children  are  growing 
up  without  knowing  alcoholic  drinks.  While  this  is  true  of 
Zurich  and  others  of  the  larger  labor  centers  where  labor 
organizations  have  joined  forces  with  temperance  societies 
to  banish  drink,  the  amount  of  wine  and  beer  consumed  in 
Switzerland  is  still  very  considerable.  The  National  League, 
at  Paris,  from  which  most  of  the  foregoing  information  was 
obtained,  itself  does  not  recognize  the  damage  done  by  the 
large  quantities  of  light  wine  consumed.  A  representative 
of  the  SURVEY,  for  instance,  who  inquired  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  its  office  for  the  address  of  an  alcohol-free  restaurant,  was 
directed  to  a  canteen  maintained  by  the  National  League  of 
Democracy;  when  he  arrived  he  found  a  large  room  with 
temperance  posters  on  the  walls  but  filled  with  young  work- 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  SEE  THE 
BIRTH  RATE  RISE  ? 


When    enough   houses   are   built   for   families   with 
children 


When  a  premium  on  giving  birth. to  a  child  makes  it 
possible  to   pay  for  a   doctor   and  a   trained   nurse 


When  every  itridoiv  <with  four  children  receives  as 
in  America  a  pension  sufficient  to  feed  her  family 


When  our  inheritance  lazvs  alloia  a  father  to  arrange 

for  dividing  his  property  among  his  children  before 

his    death 
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SPEAKING  OF  JAIL  DELIVERIES 


AT  ATLANTA 

IF  he  had  been  a  mere  ordinary  murderer,  the  radicals  and 
the  swarm  of  sentimentalists  wouldn't  have  lifted  a  finger 
for  him.  His  crime  was  far  worse  and  more  dangerous.  He 
sought  to  murder  the  state.  At  once  the  loose  lips  of  the 
sentimental  squad  overflowed  with  words.  The  Rev.  Cream 
Cheeses,  the  weekly  organs  of  nursery  revolution,  the  mis- 
cellaneous small  fry  of  weak  heads  and  leaky  lachrymal 
ducts,  and  the  whole  Socialist  Party  worked  their  hardest 
to  deliver  from  the  jail  that  he  was  sanctifying  this  martyr 
of  "free  speech." 

From  an  editorial  on  the  Release  of  Debs  in 
the  Netu  York  Times  the  day  after  Christmas. 


AT  JOLLIGINKI 

OUEEN  ERMINTRUDE  had  never  in  her  life  seen  her 
husband  so  terrible  as  he  got  that  night.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rage.  He  called  everybody  a  fool.  He  threw 
a  tooth-brush  at  the  palace  cat.  He  rushed  around  in  his 
night  shirt  and  woke  up  all  his  army  and  sent  them  into  the 
jungle  to  catch  the  doctor.  Then  he  made  all  his  servants 
go  too — his  cooks  and  his  gardeners  and  his  barber  and 
Prince  Bumpto's  tutor — even  the  queen,  who  was  tired  from 
dancing  in  a  pair  of  tight  shoes,  was  packed  off  to  help  the 
soldiers  in  their  search. 

•From  the  Story  of  Dr.  Dooliitle  as  told  by  Hugh 
Lofting  on  the  release  of  the  hero  through  the 
machinations  of  Polynesia,  the  Parrot. 


ingmen  and  girls  each  with  a  carafe  of  wine  served  as  part 
of  the  lunch.  The  SURVEY'S  representative  failed  to  discover 
a  single  restaurant  in  Paris  where  wine  was  not  consumed 
with  meals  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  short,  the  temperance 
reformers  in  France  themselves,  in  making  the  distinction 
between  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  alcoholic  drinks,  are 
far  behind  those  who  lead  the  battle  for  abstinence  in  other 
European  countries. 

THE  SACCO-VANZETTI  CASE 

THE  decision  of  Judge  Webster  Thayer  on  the  motion 
to  grant  a  new  trial  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  Italian 
laborers  sentenced  to  the  electric  chair  last  June,  [see 
the  SURVEY  for  June  25,  1921,  p.  431],  has  been  given.  The 
motion  is  denied.  In  making  his  decision  the  judge  reviewed 
the  case  thoroughly  from  the  selection  of  jurors  to  their  de- 
cision of  "guilty,"  and  found  nothing  irregular  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  maintained  that  the  judge  had  a  right  to  set 
aside  a  verdict  only  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  jury 
either  "mistook  or  abused  their  trust."  He  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  proof  of  such  misunderstand- 
ing or  abuse;  that  every  point  was  argued  with  complete 
thoroughness;  and  that  the  integrity  of  character  of  the 
jurors  was  not  attacked. 

This  decision,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  case,  for 
another  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  been  made  on  different 
grounds;  namely,  that  the  foreman  of  the  jury  had  some 
bullets  and  showed  them  to  other  jurymen.  This  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  foreman  has  since  died,  and 
that  his  affidavit  is  thus  not  acceptable  in  law.  The  judge  has 
yet  to  pass  upon  this  motion.  Furthermore,  on  January  20, 
the  defendants'  bill  of  exceptions  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Both  sides  took  frequent  exceptions  during  the  trial 
and  these  will  have  to  be  passed  up  on  by  the  higher  court. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  one  of  these  two  decisions  a 
new  trial  may  be  granted.  As  a  final  resort,  an  appeal  for 
clemency  may  be  made  to  the  governor. 

The  real  issue  at  stake  is  whether  the  technicality  of  the 
law  shall  be  invoked,  or  whether  the  importance  of  the  case 
shall  be  judged  sufficient  to  warrant  a  new  trial,  for  the  sake 
of  clearing  the  process  of  justice  from  all  suspicion.  If  the 
case  is  not  re-tried  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  another  Mooney  affair  and  thus  help  to  undermine 
the  workers'  respect  for  law  and  court.  [See  the  SURVEY 
for  November  12,  1921,  p.  237.] 

NEGRO  PIONEERS 

IN  land  colonization,  time  is  an  important  test;  for,  many 
theoretically    admirable   schemes   have   come   to   grief  be- 
cause the  necessary  spirit  of  self-effacement  and  coopera- 
tion could   not  be  maintained  over   a  sufficient  number  of 
years  to  ensure  the  laying  of  safe  foundations.     Dearfield, 
a  settlement  which  covers  11,000  acres  on  the  semi-arid  plain 
of  eastern  Colorado,  has  stood  the  test.     It  was  organized 
by  northern  Negroes  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  developed 


by  them  without  assistance  from  the  white  race.  The  colony 
now  contains  forty-seven  families  with  homesteads  of  160 
and  320  acre  tracts  of  government  land,  real  estate  valued 
at  $100,000,  and  personal  property  estimated  worth  $140,000. 

A  Denver  Negro,  Oliver  T.  Jackson,  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  this  colony  while  serving  as  messenger  for  Gov- 
ernor John  F.  Shafroth  at  the  state  capital  in  1910.  He  filed 
for  himself  a  homestead  claim  on  320  acres,  some  seventy 
miles  northeast  of  Denver  and  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Greeley,  and  recruited  other  settlers  from  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities  in  the  Middle 
West.  Few  of  them  had  either  funds  or  experience,  and  for 
several  years  the  success  of  the  experiment  seemed  in  doubt. 
Of  sixty-four  families  which  originally  took  part  in  it,  seven- 
teen lost  their  homesteads  or  sold  out  at  a  sacrifice. 

At  the  present  time,  writes  Paul  H.  Emery,  a  newspaper 
man  of  Greeley  who  has  visited  the  settlement  several  times 
a  year,  the  colony  is  moderately  prosperous.  He  says:  "These 
Negroes  have  put  many  of  the  white  homesteaders  to  shame 
by  their  thrift  and  adaptation  to  eastern  Colorado  conditions." 
By  dry  farming  methods,  they  raise  forage  crops,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  most  of  them  have  small  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  and  hogs.  During  the  eleven  years  of  the  colony's 
existence,  its  members  have  been  law  abiding,  and  now  they 
enjoy  good  credit  at  the  nearest  towns.  They  are  optimistic 
over  their  prospects  and  almost  all  of  them  say  that  they  are 
happier  and  more  prosperous  than  they  were  in  the  cities, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  colony. 

TRAINING  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

SIGNIFICANT  beginnings  in  the  provision  of  educational 
opportunities  for  unemployed  young  people  in  England 
and  America  unfortunately  have  led,  so  far,  to  little  of 
permanent  value.  The  classes  for  unemployed  office  workers 
in  New  York  which  were  started  during  the  crisis  of  1914- 
1915  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Un- 
employment lasted  for  about  two  years  and,  during  that  time, 
offered  a  valuable  object  lesson  of  what  might  be  done  to 
utilize  the  enforced  idleness  of  young  women  in  increasing 
their  vocational  efficiency.  In  England,  a  few  classes  for 
unemployed  youths  have  been  spasmodically  continued  in 
connection  with  juvenile  employment  exchanges,  notably  in 
London;  but  they  have  remained  on  too  small  a  scale  and 
been  too  dependent  on  volunteer  work  to  carry  complete  con- 
viction. A.  J.  Mundella,  director  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  recently  seen  in  London  by  a  representative  of  the 
SURVEY,  criticized  these  classes  as  not  only  ineffective  in 
practice  but  also  wrong  in  principle.  He  holds  that  the  fact 
of  their  unemployment  does  not  give  the  youths  who  attend 
them  that  community  of  educational  requirements  which 
should  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  formation  of  classes. 
In  fact,  their  previous  knowledge,  their  vocations  and  their 
mental  alertness  vary  so  much — not  to  speak  of  the  great 
variety  of  periods  during  which  they  attend  the  classes, 
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averaging  only  t\vo  weeks — that  little  instruction  of  real 
benefit  to  the  individual  can  be  given.  He  would  prefer  to 
see  the  fullest  enforcement  of  the  Education  Act  of  '1918 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  insist  on  compulsory  attendance 
at  one  of  the  existing  manual  training  or  other  continuation 
schools  where  the  young  unemployed  would  be  taught  for  a 
reasonable  minimum  period,  without  being  singled  out  for 
the  fact  of  their  temporary  idleness,  and  with  such  individual- 
ization  as  circumstances  might  warrant. 

In  seeming  contrast  with  this  view  is  the  experience  of 
Switzerland  with  the  provision  of  obligatory  training  of  un- 
employed women  workers  under  a  federal  resolution  of  1919. 
The  SURVEY'S  representative  was  told  in  Zurich  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  making  of  grants  to  unemployed  workers,  subject 
to  attendance  at  educational  courses  where  such  requirements 
seemed  desirable,  had  given  excellent  results.  In  that  canton, 
at  the  time,  one  hundred  and  fifty  courses  in  domestic  science 

•  were  being  held  for  about  two  thousand  unemployed  women, 
and  these  provided  instruction  in  cooking,  mending,  care  of 
children,  dressmaking.  The  value  of  these  classes  was 
especially  great  because  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which, 

1  not  only  in  the  cities  but  throughout  the  country,  had  played 
havoc  with  established  traditions  of  domestic  economy.  Many 


of  the  factories  in  the  canton  were  on  short  time,  and  the  law 
gives  the  right  to  the  employer,  who  is  in  the  main  responsible 
for  the  unemployment  compensation  paid,  to  require  attend- 
ance at  educational  courses  on  off-days.  The  system  has 
been  imitated  in  St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  Bern  and  other 
cantons.  St.  Gall  has  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  residential 
schools  of  domestic  science  for  women  employed  in  the  em- 
broidery industry  who  are  on  short  time  or  out  of  work. 
Some  employers  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  this 
training  on  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  their  women  workers 
that  they  demand  compulsory  continuation  schooling  in  these 
subjects  for  all  their  women  workers,  even  when  not  un- 
employed. Generally  the  impression  is  that  Switzerland  had 
very  much  overestimated  the  degree  of  practical  knowledge 
on  household  matters  possessed  by  the  women  of  the  country, 
and  that  these  classes  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  a.  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  educational  equipment  of  the  country 
to  meet  the  existing  deficiency  in  that  respect.  So  it  is  likely 
that  here  also,  as  in  England,  what  was  at  first  conceived 
by  some  as  a  sort  of  harmless  time  killer  for  unemployed 
workers  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  larger  educational 
requirements  generally. 


Social  Conditions  in  Constantinople 


Constantinople,  November  30,  1921. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  is  always  a  melting  pot  for 
the  nations  of  the  Near  East,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  usual  complexity  of  social  conditions  in  the  city  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  government  of  Turkey  is  divided:  The  sultan,  who 
is  still  caliph  of  all  Mohammedans,  presides  over  the  cabinet 
and  the  normal  machinery  of  government  in  Constantinople, 
while  Mustapha  Kemal  commands  the  army  in  Angora  and 
holds  there  what  is  called  the  Grand  National  Parliament. 
The  Constantinople  parliament  which  signed  the  Armistice 
was  almost  immediately  disbanded  and  a  new  Turkish  par- 
liament elected ;  this  met  only  a  few  times,  and  then  scattered, 
as  most  of  the  members  gravitated  to  Angora  where  they 
gradually  formed  the  Grand  National  Parliament. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Turkey  recently,  but  the  popu- 
lation of  Constantinople,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  is  at  the 
present  time  1,200,000,  of  whom  600,000  are  Turks. 

The  state  of  Armistice  still  exists  here,  with  Allied  military 
control^  and  certain  technical  conditions  of  war.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  now  actually  in  a  state  of 
war,  with  the  result  that  refugees  are  constantly  pouring  into 
the  city  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  war  there  is 
causing  the  burning  a'nd  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  vil- 
lages on  both  sides,  and  consequent  loss  by  the  desolate  in- 
habitants of  their  homes,  their  property,  and  in  some  cases  the 
heads  of  the  households. 

This  situation  is  intensified  by  the  thousands  of  Russian 
refugees  stranded  here.  Politicians,  even  among  the  Turks, 
twenty-five  years  ago  shook  their  heads  and  solemnly  predicted 


that  the  future  of  Constantinople  would  be  conquest  by 
Russia.  That  danger  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Within  the 
last  year,  however,  over  one  hundred  thousand  Russian  re- 
fugees have  passed  through  the  city,  and  at  present  the  number 
of  those  who  are  still  more  or  less  dependent  upon  help  for 
their  daily  support  might  be  estimated  at  nearly  fifty  thousand. 
Thus,  while  Constantinople  has  never  been  conquered  by  a 
Russian  army,  as  was  predicted,  the  increase  of  Russian  signs 
in  the  streets  and  of  Russian  restaurants,  the  establishment  of 
a  musical  conservatory,  schools,  churches,  newspapers  and 
theaters  show  a  strong  Russian  influence  here  and  an  amicable 
coming  together  of  the  two  countries.  The  Turks  are  ready 
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to  help  the  Russians,  and  many  of  these  find  refuge  today  on 
the  steps  of  the  mosques,  where  they  lie  asleep  undisturbed  by 
those  who  pass  in  and  out  for  their  daily  worship. 

A  visit  to  the  principal  mosques  of  the  city  reveals  also  the 
whereabouts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Turkish  refugees  who 
have  been  victims  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  eighty  thousand.  They  have,  many  of  them, 
no  other  shelter  than  the  grounds  around  the  mosques  or  the 
buildings  themselves,  where  they  have  put  up  blankets  between 
the  small  areas  preempted  by  the  different  families.  Food  is 
distributed  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
tection from  the  cold,  and  little  employment  can  be  offered. 

Among  the  Russian,  Armenian  and  Greek  refugees  the  num- 
bers change  constantly.  The  Armenians  are  trying  to  send 
their  refugees  to  Armenia  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  camps 
here ;  the  Greeks  are  received  and  helped  in  the  Greek  Islands 
and  in  many  Greek  towns ;  and  recently  Bulgaria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  received  large  numbers  of  Russian  refugees.  In 
addition  to  those  caused  by  Bolshevism  and  war  conditions 
there  are  also  many  whose  houses  in  the  city  have  been  burned, 
for  since  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution,  July  24,  1908, 
119,666  houses,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  houses  in 
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Constantinople,  covering  more  than  nine  hundred  acres,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  there  has  been  almost  no  rebuilding. 

The  temporary  control  of  the  city  during  the  Armistice  is 
divided  between  the  British,  French  and  Italians.  The 
Italians  control  the  Asiatic  shore,  including  Scutari,  and 
Kadikeuy,  which  is  the  old  Chalcedon ;  the  French  control 
Stamboul,  and  the  British  control  Pera  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

Notwithstanding  the  mixed  elements  of  the  city  good  order 
exists,  but  amusing  things  sometimes  happen.  An  American 
woman  the  other  day  planned  to  leave  the  city  by  the  Orient 
Express  at  noon.  She  went  to  the  Turkish  authorities  for  a 
visa  on  her  passport.  "You  must  have  a  British  visa,"  they 
said,  "or  you  cannot  leave  the  city."  So  she  went  to  the 
British  authorities,  where  she  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
short  time  left  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  waiting  for 
an  official.  When  he  finally  came,  he  said,  "You  do  not  need 
a  British  visa,  but  you  must  have  a  French  one."  So  she 
went  to  the  French  officials  who  said  their  visa  would  be  suf- 
ficient, and  no  other  would  be  needed.  Some  one  else,  how- 
ever, told  the  woman  that  she  could  not  buy  her  ticket  unless 
she  obtained  an  Italian  visa,  so  she  went  to  the  Italian  con- 
sulate, where  they  told  her  that  the  French  visa  was  not  at 
all  necessary,  the  Italian  alone  would  suffice.  It  is  evident 
that  the  woman  did  not  leave  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  confused  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  city,  education  is  progressing.  Constantinople  is 
a  polyglot  city,  and  schools  are  carried  on  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  country.  Besides  the  two  American  colleges,  there  are 
Turkish,  Greek,  Armenian,  English,  American,  French, 
Italian  and  Jewish  schools,  certain  of  which  offer  a  somewhat 
advanced  education.  Educational  conferences  to  which  all 
teachers  in  the  city  are  invited  take  place  every  month  in  Con- 
stantinople Woman's  College,  where  an  International  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  also  recently  been  formed.  In  the  Turkish 


Imperial  University  there  are  645  students,  including  men 
and  women,  who,  in  some  of  the  departments,  recite  in  the 
same  classrooms.  The  students  of  the  university  are  mostly 
Moslems,  and  the  language  is  Turkish,  and  no  Christians  study 
there  except  in  law  and  medicine.  The  Imperial  Medical 
College,  officially  a  department  of  the  university,  teaches  600 
men  of  different  nationalities  the  Turkish  language.  A  vote 
was  passed  by  the  government  some  time  ago  to  admit  women 
to  the  medical  department,  but  none  have  yet  been  received 
on  account  of  certain  delays  in  preparation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  woman's  medical  school  in  Constantinople  Women's 
College,  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  in  which  twenty 
women  are  now  takinqr  the  medical  course.  These  include 
Turks,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Servians  and  one  Kurd. 

The  department  of  letters  in  the  Turkish  University  con- 
tains 173  students,  that  of  law,  310,  and  that  of  science,  162; 
of  these  107  are  women.  The  class  in  philosophy  numbers 
25,  12  of  whom  are  women,  and  about  50  others  come  in  to 
listen  to  the  lectures.  The  professor  of  philosophy  is  also  a 
senator,  and  in  fact  a  number  of  senators  teach  in  the  uni- 
versity. Professors  there  are  not  well  paid.  For  instance,  one 
of  them  remarked  to  me  that  a  certain  Moslem  graduate  of 
Constantinople  Woman's  College  received  a  larger  salary,  as 
secretary  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  than  he  did. 

Apropos  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  there  are  now 
a  number  of  American  firms  represented  in  the  city,  and  a  fine 
American  garage  has  been  constructed  on  the  Grand  Rue  in 
Pera.  The  greatest  drawbacks  to  progress  here  have  been 
the  difficulty  of  exchange  and  the  constant  depreciation  of  the 
Turkish  pound.  Should  peace  be  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  country  open  to  commerce  with  a  central  government 
in  Constantinople,  progress  in  commerce  and  education  would 
be  rapid,  and  the  city  would  be  rebuilt  on  modern  lines. 

MARY  MILLS  PATRICK. 

President  of  Constantinople  Woman's  College. 


The  Picketing  Decisions 


By  Francis  Bowes  Sayre 


NOT  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  there 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  criminal  trial  in  America  of  wage 
earners  as  such  under  indictment  for  having  agreed 
together  not  to  work  except  for  higher  wages.*  The  spirit  of 
the  time  was  reflected  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  "A  combi- 
nation of  workmen,"  said  the  court,  "to  raise  their  wages  may 
be  considered  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view;  one  is  to  benefit 
themselves  .  .  . ;  the  other  is  to  injure  those  who  do  not  join 
their  society.  The  rule  of  law  condemns  both."  *  Accordingly, 
the  court  found  the  striking  workers  guilty,  and  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law.  It  was  a  day  when  violent  pre- 
judices were  entertained  against  the  working  classes;  the  upper 
classes  were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  view  that  any  concerted 
action  by  the  workers  against  their  employers  must  be,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  things,  inherently  criminal.  In  England 
the  drastic  Combination  Laws  were  still  in  force  which,  up 
until  1824,  made  every  journeyman  workman  liable  to  im- 
prisonment who  "enters  into  any  combination  to  obtain  an 
advance  of  wages  or  to  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  work." ' 
_  In  fact,  during  the  entire  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  both  in  England  and  America,'  the  criminal  law 
was  deemed  the  appropriate  remedy  for  workers  who  were 
bold  enough  to  combine  in  their  economic  struggle  against 
their  employers. 

Since  that  day  much  of  the  hostility  against  labor  unions 
has  passed  away.  Inherited  prejudices  have  been  in  a  meas- 
ure dispelled  by  a  better  general  understanding  of  underly- 
ing economic  and  industrial  problems  and  sociological  condi- 


tions. We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  workers,  forced  to 
engage  in  a  bitter  economic  struggle  over  the  price  of  labor 
against  both  employers  and  non-union  employes,  are  com- 
pelled, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  wield  a  combined  strength 
in  order  to  maintain  a  bare  existence.  The  courts  have  had 
to  recognize  this  and  correct  their  early  mistakes;  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  decisions  are  still  to  be  found  evidently 
based  upon  the  economics  and  social  viewpoint  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  no  court  today  in  England  or  America  denies  the 
legality  of  trade  unions  or  the  inherent  right  of  workmen  to 
strike  for  higher  wages.  The  legal  battleground  has  shifted 
from  a  fight  over  the  right  of  labor  unions  to  exist  to  a 
contest  as  to  what  means  may  lawfully  be  used  by  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  economic  struggle  over  the  price  of  labor. 
Whether  picketing,  one  of  the  means  constantly  used  by 
labor  organizations  for  the  winning  of  the  strike,  is  or  is 
not  legal  forms  the  subject  of  the  two  latest  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Pullis,  usually  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Cordwainers 
Case.  The  trial  was  held  in  1806.  A  full  account  of  the  case  may  be  found 
in  Commons  v.  Gilmore:  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  59-248. 

'  Ibid,  p.  233. 

MO  Geo.  Ill,  c.  106. 

4  See,  for  instance,  the  early.  American  cases  of  Commonwealth  v.  Pullis 
(1S06);  State  v.  Powley  (1809);  People  v.  Melvin  (1810)  2  Wheeler's 
Criminal  Cases  262;  Commonwealth  v.  Morrow  (1815);  Commonwealth  v. 
Carlisle  (1821);  Brightley's  Nisi  Prius  Cases,  36;  People  v.  Trequier  (1823); 
1  Wheeler's  Criminal  Cases,  142;  The  Buffalo  Tailors  (1824);  Commonwealth 
v  Moore  (1827);  State  v.  Pomeroy  (1829);  The  Chambersburg  Shoemakers 
(1829);  People  v.  Fisher  (1835)  14  Wend.  10;  People  v.  Cooper  (1836); 
People  v.  Faulkner  (1836);  and  Commonwealth  v.  Grinder  (1836).  Al!  of 
these  were  criminal  trials.  They  may  be  found  in  Commons  v.  Gilmore, 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  M  {'  ->•"»'» 
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In  the  first'  of  the  two  cases,  decided  on  December  5, 
last,  the  court  was  called  upon  to  determine  the  legality  of 
picketing  both  under  the  Clayton  Act  and  under  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  unaffected  by  legislation.  The  American  Steel 
Foundries,  operating  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  products  in  Illinois,  instituted  a  general  reduction  of 
wages,  whereupon  the  Tri-City  Trades  Council,  a  labor 
organization  composed  of  representatives  of  thirty-seven  trade 
unions  in  the  vicinity,  declared  a  strike  against  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  plant  and,  in  connection  with  the  strike, 
established  an  organized  picket.  Thereafter,  the  Steel  Foun- 
dries, appearing  as  complainant  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants, 
the  Tri-City  Trades  Council,  together  with  certain  of  its 
officers  and  members,  from  organizing  or  conducting  a  picket 
in  their  effort  to  prevent  the  complainant  from  retaining  or 
obtaining  other  labor.  The  complainant  charged  that  the 
picketing  had  been  accompanied  by  threats,  intimidation  and 
violence;  this  was  denied  by  the  defendants.  The  District 
Court  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from 
all  picketing,  and  forbidding  them  from  interfering  with  or 
stopping  any  person  employed  or  desiring  to  be  employed  by 
the  complainant  by  threats,  intimidation  or  even  persuasion. 
The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
That  court,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  case,  modi- 
fied the  injunction  by  striking  out  the  prohibitions  against  the 
use  of  persuasion,  and  by  inserting  after  the  clause  restrain- 
ing picketing,  the  words  "in  a  threatening  or  intimidating 
manner."  The  case  then  went  up  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  question  which  was  squarely  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  its  decision  was  whether  or  not  picketing 
is  necessarily  illegal — particularly  picketing  by  mere  persua- 
sion where  no  violence,  threats,  or  intimidation  is  directly  or 
indirectly  used.  Previous  decisions  of  the  courts  as  to  this 
question  are  not  in  agreement.  There  are  two  lines  of  de- 
cisions. The  majority  of  cases  hold  that  mere  persuasion 
and  peaceable  argument  is  an  undeniable  right,  and  that  there- 
fore picketing  under  the  common  law  is  perfectly  legal  so 
long  as  no  force,  violence,  threats,  or  intimidation  is  directly 
or  indirectly  used.  As  was  said  in  the  case  of  Pope  Motor 
Car  Company  v.  Keegan  (150  Fed.  148,  149) — "But  nothing 
can  be  better  settled  either  in  law,  in  conscience,  or  in  com- 
mon sense,  than  that  every  man  may  seek  or  refuse  work 
wheresoever  he  will ;  that  workmen  may  combine  for  their 
mutual  advantage;  that  they  may  persuade  fellow  workmen, 
or  others,  to  leave  their  employment ;  but  such  persuasion 
must  be  such  as  to  persuade  by  reason,  and  not  compel  by 
threat,  or  violence,  or  intimidation.  One  of  the  forms  of 
persuasion  which,  under  proper  circumstances,  the  law  re- 
cognizes as  permissible,  is  'picketing'  by  strikers ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  detachment  of  men  in  suitable  places  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  into  personal  relations  with  the  new  workmen, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  them,  by  means  of  peaceful 
argument,  to  leave  the  places  which  they  have  taken,  for 
such  natural  and  proper  reasons  as  may  appeal  to  men  in 
such  circumstances."  The  opinion  of  the  Tri-City  case  ren- 
dered in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  follows,  in  the  main, 
this  group  of  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  group  of  cases  holds 
that  all  picketing  of  every  kind  is  unlawful,  because  picket- 
,  ing  from  its  very  nature  must  be  calculated  to  intimidate,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  anything  but  illegal.  "There  is,  and  can 
be,  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picketing,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  chaste  vulgarity,  or  peaceful  mobbing,  or  lawful 
lynching,"  said  the  court  in  the  case  of  Atchinson,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  v.  Gee  (139  Fed.  582,  584). 

The    Supreme   Court,   faced   by   these   two   lines    of   con- 

*  American  Steel  Foundries  v.  The  Tri-City  Central  Trades  Council. 


flicting  decisions,  did  not  take  a  stand  squarely  either  with 
the  one  or  with  the  other.  It  affirmed  neither  the  decree 
of  the  District  Court  following  the  second  group  of  cases, 
nor  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  following  the  first. 
,  It  held  that  peaceful  persuasion,  if  unaccompanied  by  any 
violence,  or  intimidation,  was  not  illegal.  Clearly  this  was 
the  sound  view  to  take.  To  declare  that  peaceful  argument 
and  genuine  persuasion,  which  is  universally  lawful  and  per- 
missible so  long  as  it  is  not  directed  to  an  illegal  end,  is  un- 
lawful when  it  happens  to  be  exercised  by  employes  in  the 
case  of  a  labor  controversy,  would  be  unsound  logic  and  inde- 
fensible law.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  seems  clearly  sound, 
therefore,  in  refusing  to  enjoin  from  peaceable  persuasion. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
affirm  that  part  of  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals which  enjoined  only  such  picketing  as  was  carried  on 
"in  a  threatening  or  intimidating  manner."  In  other  words, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  give  its  sanction  to  "peaceful 
picketing,"  or  to  anything  "which  bears  the  sinister  name  of 
'picketing.'  "  The  result  of  the  court's  decision  seems  to  be 
that  while  true  peaceful  persuasion  will  not  be  held  unlaw- 
ful, all  picketing  is  unlawful.'  Section  2O  of  the  Clayton 
Act  was  again  construed  to  legalize  in  effect  only  that  which 
is  otherwise  lawful,  and  therefore  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
language  of  Section  20,  not  to  render  picketing '  lawful,  even 
when  unaccompanied  by  violence  or  threats.' 

Persuasion  and  Intimidation 

The  court  was  very  explicit  as  to  how  employes  might 
exercise  the  right  of  persuasion.  It  held  that  in  picketing 
mere  numbers  constitute  intimidation,  and  that  picketing  by 
groups  of  four  to  twelve  is  therefore  illegal.  "All  informa- 
tion tendered,  all  arguments  advanced  and  all  persuasion  used 
under  such  circumstances  were  intimidation."  The  court 
therefore  holds  that  the  strikers  are  to  be  limited,  in  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  picketing,  to  "one  representative  for  each 
point  of  ingress  and  egress  in  the  plant  or  place  of  business." 
When  one  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  the  dense  throngs  of 
workers  who  often  emerge  from  every  exit  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  work  (the  American  Steel  Foundries  employs  ordi- 
narily some  i, 600  men,  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in 
question  was  apparently  employing  some  350  men)  and  the 
hopelessness  of  a  single  person's  undertaking  to  discuss  or 
even  to  speak  to  each  individual  of  the  outpouring  workers 
hurrying  home,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  acknowledged  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  to  persuade,  but  in  practical  effect  almost 
forbidden  them  to  exercise  the  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  court  expressly  said  that  it  was  not  laying  down  an  in- 
flexible rule,  but  that  "each  case  ,must  turn  on  its  own 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  purpose  should  be  to  prevent  the 
inevitable  intimidation  of  the  presence  of  groups  of  pickets, 
but  to  allow  missionaries." 

The  decision,  in  effect,  tells  the  workers  they  may  persuade 
but  they  may  not  picket.  The  fairness  of  the  decision  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Henceforth  in 
federal  courts,  picketing  is  illegal ;  but  picketing  means  persu- 
asion plus  intimidation  through  numbers  or  otherwise. 

In  the  second '  of  the  recent  decisions,  announced  on  De- 


•  There   seems  to  be   some  difference    of  opinion   among  the  judges   them- 
selves as  to  the  exact  meaning  and   significance  of  the  decision.     In  the  suc- 
ceeding case  of  Truax  v.    Corric^n,   Mr.   Chief  Justice   Taft,   speaking  of  the 
Tri-City  decision,  said:  "We  held  that  .  .  .  picketing  was  unlawful,  and  that 
it  might  be  enjoined  as  such,  and  that  peaceful  picketing  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms."     Yet  in  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  speaking  of  the  same 
Tri-City  decision   said:   "This  Court  has  recently  held  that  peaceful  picketing 
is    not   unlawful."     The   explanation    of   this    apparent    inconsistency    must    lie 
in  the  different  meaning  attached  by  the  two  judges  to  the  word  "picketing." 
Mr.   Justice   Brandeis   evidently   thinks   of   it  as   including  mere  peaceful   per- 
suation;  apparently  Mr.   Chief  Justice  Taft  does  not. 

7  i.e.,  in  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft's  interpretation  of  the  word. 

'  In  Truax  v.  Corrigan,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft.  speaking  of  the  "picketing 
clauses"  of  Section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  said:  "We  held  that  these  clauses 
were  merely  declaratory  of  what  had  always  been  the  law  and  the  best  practice 
in  equity." 

*  Truax  v.  Corrigan. 
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cember  19,  1921,  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  on  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  Arizona  statute,10  framed  in 
almost  identically  the  same  words  as  Section  20  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  had  held 
that  the  words  of  the  state  statute  meant  what  they  seemed 
to  say,  i.  e.,  that  no  injunction  should  issue  to  prevent  peace- 
ful picketing,  and  apparently  held  also  that  peaceful  picket- 
ing became  by  virtue  thereof  lawful  under  the  law  of  Arizona., 
The  case  arose  in  the  following  way:  The  plaintiffs  own 
and  operate  a  restaurant  in  Bisbee,  Arizona,  called  the  English 
Kitchen.  The  defendants  are  cooks  and  waiters  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  plaintiffs,  together  with  the  labor  union 
and  the  trades  assembly  of  which  they  were  members.  A 
dispute  concerning  the  terms  of  employment  having  arisen, 
a  strike  was  called  against  the  plaintiffs'  restaurant;  and  the 
defendants  thereupon  proceeded  to  picket  and  banner  the 
plaintiffs'  establishment,  seeking  to  dissuade  customers  from 
patronizing  the  restaurant  by  distributing  abusive  handbills 
in  front  of  the  restaurant,  by  indulging  in  insulting  and  op- 
proprious  epithets  announced  by  pickets  standing  constantly 
near  the  entrance  to  the  restaurant,  and  by  addressing  loud 
and  annoying  remarks  to  entering  patrons.  There  is  no 
charge  that  any  violence  or  violent  means  were  used  against 
the  plaintiffs  or  their  customers.  The  plaintiffs  thereupon 
sought  to  obtain  an  injunction  in  an  Arizona  court;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  denied  the  issue  of  the  injunction 
on  the  authority  of  the  Arizona  statute  mentioned  above. 
Appeal  was  forthwith  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  Arizona  statute  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  that  it  constituted  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law,  and 
also  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  precise  question 
therefore  which  was  presented  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  whether  the  Arizona  statute  did  or  did  not 
violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  provides  that  no 
state  shall  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  The 
Supreme  Court  by  a  divided  bench  held  squarely  that  it  did. 
Separate  dissenting  opinions  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  and  Mr.  Justice  Pitney. 

An  Elastic  Amendment 

Just  how  the  result  was  reached  it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  still  more  difficult  to  explain.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  been  stretched  before  to  rather  wide  limits 
to  overthrow  what  was  conceived  to  be  arbitrary  state  legisla- 
tion, but  never,  it  is  believed,  quite  so  far  as  this.  Peaceful 
picketing  has  already  been  held  legal  in  a  number  of  different 
states  and  is  supported  by  a  large  current  of  judicial  decision; 
that  a  state  statute  forbidding  the  issue  of  injunctions  to 
prohibit  employes  from  recommending,  advising  or  persuading 
others  by  peaceful  means"  to  cease  work  should  be  declared 
so  arbitrary  that  it  deprives  persons  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law  causes  one  to  wonder  just  how  far  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  goes." 


10  The  statute  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

.  .  .  And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  pro- 
hibit any  person  or  persons  from  terminating  any  relation  of 
employment,  or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor,  or 
from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peace- 
ful means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at  or  near  a  house  or 
place  where  any  person  resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  business, 
or  happens  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  any  per- 
son, to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working;  or  from  ceasing  to 
patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dispute;  or  from  rec- 
ommending, advising  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means 
so  to  do ;  ... 

"  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft's  position  is  apparently  not  that  the  mere  pro- 
hibition against  enjoining  true  peaceful  persuasion  is  unconstitutional;  the 
unconstitutionality  lies  in  the  statute  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  Arizona 
court,  i.  e.,  the  legalization  of  the  kind  of  picketing  indulged  in  the  Truax 
case. 


The  language  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  renders 
the  majority  opinion,  is  so  vague  as  to  this  point  that  one 
cannot  be  quite  sure.  He  says: 

.  .  .  The  legislative  power  of  a  state  can  only  be  exerted 
in  subordination  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
justice  which  the  guaranty  of  due  process  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  intended  to  preserve,  and  ...  a  purely  arbitrary 
or  capricious  exercise  of  that  pcwer  whereby  a  wrongful  and 
highly  injurious  invasion  of  property  rights,  as  here,  is  prac- 
tically sanctioned  and  the  owner  stripped  of  all  real  remedy, 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  those  principles. 

Why  this  particular  legislation  is  so  "arbitrary"  or  "capri- 
cious" as  to  violate  "fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
justice"  the  Chief  Justice  fails  to  make  clear."  But  ap- 
parently the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  given  a  wider  mean- 
ing than  it  has  ever  been  given  before.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  points  out  in  his  masterly  dissenting  opinion,  what 
methods  and  means  are  permissible  in  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  is  determined  partly  by  court  decisions  and 
partly  by  legislature.  "The  rules  governing  the  contest  neces- 
sarily change  from  time  to  time";  those  which  prove  failures 
must  be  discarded  and  new  ones  adopted.  "But  practically 
every  change  .  .  .  must  abridge  in  some  respect  the  liberty 
or  property  of  one  of  the  parties."  If  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment prevents  all  change  and  all  experimentation,  if  it  freezes 
solid  forever  the  law  regulating  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employe  as  it  stood  on  December  19,  1921,  it  must  be  a 
tragic  provision  of  the  Constitution.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
brilliantly  puts  it  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 

There  is  nothing  that  I  more  deprecate  than  the  use  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  beyond  the  absolute  compulsion  of  its 
words  to  prevent  the  making  of  social  experiments  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  community  desires,  in  the  insulated  cham- 
bers afforded  by  the  several  states,  even  though  the  experiments 
may  seem  futile  or  even  noxious  to  me  and  to  those  whose  judg- 
ment I  most  respect. 

In  its  hopeless  permanence  and  fixity  lies  the  really  serious 
nature  of  the  decision  of  Truax  v.  Corrigan ;  its  effect  cannot 
be  overturned  even  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
as  long  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  endures,  says  the  court, 
no  state  can  make  any  law  legalizing  such  picketing  as  took 
place  in  the  Truax  case.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  in- 
junction was  apparently  ever  issued  by  a  court  in  a  labor 
dispute  prior  to  1868  in  England  or  to  1888  in  America,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  injunction  remedy  is  an  extraordinary 
process  issued  within  the  discretion  of  a  court  of  equity  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
issue  in  labor  cases  has  led,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  serious 
abuses  and  has  caused  storms  of  protest  in  which  many 
thoughtful  lawyers  have  joined,  yet  the  right  of  an  employer 
to  its  issue  is  such  a  "fundamental  principle  of  right  and 
justice"  that  a  state  has  no  power  to  forbid  its  issue  to  prevent 
peaceful  picketing.  Although  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  not  prevent  a  state  from  determining  what  system  of 
law  shall  prevail  within  its  borders,  or  by  what  processes 
legal  rights  may  be  asserted,  and  in  what  courts  they  may 
be  enforced ;  although  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not 
prevent  a  state  from  granting  or  withholding  review  of  a 
decision  by  appeal ;  although  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
not  even  require  a  state  to  give  a  trial  by  jury;  yet,  under 
the  Truax  decision,  it  prevents  a  state  from  withdrawing  in 
labor  cases  the  preventive  remedy  by  injunction  and  from 
leaving  the  parties  to  their  actions  for  damages  at  law. 

In  short,  it  is  a  decision  which  if  it  seems  mystifying  to  a 
lawyer,  must  seem  wholly  inexplicable  to  a  layman.  It  is 
a  decision  which  must  later  be  explained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself ;  in  the  meantime  all  one  can  do  is  to  wonder. 
Such  decisions  do  not  help  the  law. 


12  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  also  proceeds  to  hold  the  act  unconditional  as  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Lack  of  space  forbids  discussion 
of  this  rather  legalistic  matter.  His  arguments  are  well  answered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Pitney  in  his  dissenting  opinion. 


The  Technique  of  Russian  Relief 

By  Vernon  Kellogg 


WHEN  the  introduction  of  American  food  into 
Russia  for  child  relief  was  first  proposed,  a 
great  chorus  from  the  European  and  American 
press  and  from  many  individuals  was  raised: 
"The  food  will  go  into  the  stomachs  of  the  commissars  and 
red  army  and  not  into  the  stomachs  of  the  children."  Well, 
I  say,  bluntly  and  positively:  The  food  has  not  gone  to  any- 
body in  Russia  but  the  children  and  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers  for  whom  it  is  intended,  except  for  the  small  part 
that  has  gone  as  part  of  the  wages  to  the  local  personnel 
engaged  and  controlled  by  the  Americans  in  the  bakeries, 
kitchens,  and  dining  rooms  under  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration control.  Not  a  ton  of  this  food  has  been  seized 
by  Soviet  government  officials  or  red  army.  Not  a  ton  has 
been  stolen.  Not  a  single  incident  has  occurred  to  suggest 
any  probable  danger  of  such  loss  or  diversion  of  the  food. 
The  Americans  see  the  food  from  its  entrance  into  Russia 
until  it  disappears  in  the  children's  stomachs. 

Gradually,  during  the  long  period  of  American  Relief 
Administration  activities,  a  technique  has  been  developed 
to  insure  the  most  economical,  equable  and  effective  use  of 
the  money  and  food  available,  and  to  insure  the  absolute 
safety  of  the  food  from  any  diversion  from  the  children  (or 
adults)  for  whom  the  food  is  intended.  These  methods, 
with  all  their  elaborate  system  of  accounting,  checking,  in- 
spection, control  and  general  safeguarding  and  equable  dis- 
tribution, are  in  use  today  in  topsy-turvy  Russia,  just  as  they 
have  been,  and  are  being,  used  in  other  European  countries. 
Any  account  in  anything  like  full  detail  of  the  technique 
of  this  work  of  food  relief  to  millions — "mass  feeding"  we 
call  it  to  distinguish  it  from  more  personal  or  house-to-house 
or  "special  cases"  relief — would  extend  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  space  here  available. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  worked  out,  as  the  re- 
sult of  observational  and  experimental  work  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  the  advice  of  scientific  experts  in  nutrition, 
a  food  program  based  on  consideration  of  high  nutritive 
(caloric)  value  per  unit  cost  and  mass,  balanced  ration, 
tolerance  of  storage  and  transportation,  ease  and  economy  of 
distribution,  minimum  daily  food  needs  of  men,  women  and 
children,  and  various  other  related  considerations.  This 
program  indicates  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  necessary, 
either  with  or  without  local  additions,  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  given  population,  general  or  selected. 

On  the  basis  of  this  program,  and  in  the  light  of  the  money 
resources  available,  purchases  are  made  in  bulk  (at  whole- 
sale rates)  with  due  regard  to  the  market,  and  overseas 
transportation,  when  possible  in  full  cargo  lots,  arranged  for. 
This  buying  and  overseas  transporting  is  a  function  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  administration  at  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  with  Edgar  Rickard,  director  of  the  administra- 
tion, in  charge.  This  office  also  has  charge  of  the  campaigns 
in  America  for  public  charity  and  selects  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can personnel  for  the  office  and  field  work  in  Europe — a 
selection  made  with  much  care,  as  the  success  of  the  field 
work  depends  primarily  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
field  agents.  It  has  charge,  too,  of  the  "food  draft"  and 
"food  remittance"  system  which  is  a  means  devised  to  enable 
individuals  in  America  to  have  food  delivered  in  small  quan- 
tities at  wholesale  rates  to  relatives  or  friends  in  Europe 
by  payment  of  dollars  in  America.  By  the  "food  draft" 
system  about  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  charity  food 
was  distributed  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  same  system,  with  certain  modifications,  is  now 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  people.  All  food 
purchased  and  delivered  by  this  system  is  in  addition  to  that 


distributed    by    the    administration's    general    relief    funds. 

For  the  centralization  of  general  authority  in  Europe,  and 
for  a  special  means  of  contact  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  American  headquarters,  of  the  missions  or  units  in  the 
different  European  countries,  a  London  office  (67,  Eaton 
Square)  is  maintained  in  charge  of  Walter  Lyman  Brown, 
director  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  for  Europe. 
In  the  days  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  activi- 
ties, the  London  office  was  the  principal  headquarters,  main- 
taining a  close  contact  with  the  Belgian,  English  and  French 
governments,  and  an  equally  close  contact  with  the  Brussels 
and  Rotterdam  offices  of  the  C.  R.  B.  Mr.  Hoover  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  London  office. 

There  is  a  central  A.  R.  A.  bureau  at  the  capital  of  each 
of  the  various  countries  in  which  relief  work  is  being  carried 
on.  Here  the  chief  of  the  mission,  with  his  necessary  office 
staff,  makes  his  headquarters.  He  makes  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements in  detail  with  the  government  of  the  country — 
the  earlier  general  arrangements  are  usually  made  by  the 
London  director,  or  men  specially  representing  this  office, 
in  close  cable  communication  with  the  New  York  office — and 
keeps  in  constant  contact  with  the  government  authorities. 
This  central  bureau  arranges  with  the  government  all  mat- 
ters of  provisions  for  internal  transportation,  warehousing, 
and  guarding  of  the  supplies,  as  well  as  for  the  general  ac- 
counting as  between  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the  government.  All 
internal  expenses  of  the  work  (including  transportation,  ware- 
housing, guarding,  offices,  bakeries,  kitchens,  and  local  person- 
nel) are  paid  by  the  government  whose  children  are  helped. 

There  is  usually  set  up  also  in  the  capital  of  each  country 
a  national,  or  central,  relief  committee,  composed  of  promi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  country,  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  A.  R.  A.,  especially  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  provincial  and  local  committees  all  over  the  country  and 
the  provision  of  local  charity.  This  national  committee  and 
the  A.  R.  A.  central  bureau  keep  in  close  contact. 

The  administration  maintains  special  offices  in  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  or  principal  centers  in  each  country,  with  a 
chief  for  the  province  or  center  and  a  small  staff.  These 
offices  are  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  relief  over 
each  major  region  and  for  the  detailed  accounting  (invoices, 
warehouse  inventories,  records  of  out-turns  to  local  bakeries, 
kitchens,  special  children's  homes,  similar  records  of  in-turns 
by  them,  and  such  things).  They  are  also  responsible  for  ar- 
rangements for  local  warehousing,  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution to  local  centers,  and  for  the  inspection  and  control 
of  activities  of  all  American  personnel  in  the  major  regions, 
and  for  the  setting  up  of  provincial  and  local  native  com- 
mittees and  the  engagement  and  control  of  native  volunteer 
and  paid  assistants  in  the  warehouses,  bakeries,  kitchens  and 
children's  homes.  As  it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  economy 
to  limit  the  American  personnel  to  as  small  a  number  as 
possible  compatible  with  a  safe  control  of  the  supplies  and 
the  effecting  of  an  equable  distribution  of  them  without  re- 
gard to  politics,  religion,  or  race,  local  (small  town  and 
village)  centers  have  no  resident  Americans  but  are  visited 
constantly  by  men  from  provincial  or  regional  A.  R.  A.  offices. 

Food  Rations 

The  imported  food  supplies  are  distributed  to  the  children 
on  a  ration  basis,  this  ration  being  determined  for  different 
countries  after  a  consideration  of  local  supplies  (kinds  and 
amount)  available,  and  national  food  habits.  The  A.  R.  A. 
child  relief  is  of  the  nature  of  supplementary  feeding,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  food  being  presumed  to  be  furnished  the  child 
at  home  or  by  other  local  agencies.  However,  this  supple- 
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mentary  feeding  goes  to  the  extent  of  enabling  a  child  to  keep 
alive,  although  it  is  not  really  sufficiently  fed  if  it  receives  no 
other  food.  The  ration  given  is  figured  on  a  weekly  basis, 
so'  that  there  may  be  some  daily  variety  in  the  kinds  of  food 
provided.  For  example,  the  present  Russian  weekly  child 
ration  is  distributed  (as  nearly  as  feasible)  as  follows: 

COCOA   SUGAR    MILK   FLOUR   BEANS  RICE      FATS      TOTAL   TOTAL 
(GR.)     (GR.)     (CR.)     (CR.)        (CR.)  (CR.)     (CR.)     GRAMS  CALORIES 

DAILY   DAILY 


140 


252         700         140        240        60 


I 

'4 

40 

66 

110 

2 

'4 

40 

66 

110 

3 

16 

40 

90 

4 

16 

40 

90 

5 

20 

6 

20 

140 

7 

20 

140 

230 

743  -5 

230 

743-5 

70 

216 

707.1 

70 

216 

707.1 

20 

i  So 

753 

5° 

20 

230 

896 

5° 

20 

230 

896 

WEEKLY 

TOTALS  28         112 

AVER.AGE   PER  DAY 


1,532         5,446.2 

218.87     778- 


The  percentages  of  the  various  foods  that  make  up  this 
weekly  ration  are  as  follows:  flour,  45.7  per  cent;  preserved 
(condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  16.5  per  cent;  rice,  15.7 
per  cent;  beans,  9.1  per  cent;  sugar,  7.3  per  cent;  fats,  3.9 
per  cent;  cocoa,  1.8  per  cent. 

This  ration  is  served  in  the  children's  homes  (such  as  the 
orphanages  and  temporary  detention  homes)  set  up  and  main- 
tained, as  to  building,  kitchen  and  personnel,  by  local  re- 
lief organizations,  and  in  so-called  "open  kitchens"  established 
and  cared  for  entirely  by  the  A.  R.  A.  Only  one  week's 
rations  at  a  time  are  furnished  to  the  "closed  kitchens"  (such 
as  the  children's  homes  and  orphanages).  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  assisted  children  are  fed  in  the  "open  kitchens." 
(By  "kitchen"  is  really  meant  kitchen  and  dining  room.) 
The  bread  is  usually  baked  for  the  kitchens  in  local  bakeries 
taken  over  by  the  A.  R.  A.  which  are  not  allowed  to  do  other 
baking,  and  whose  supplies  of  flour  are  provided,  under 
strict  methods  of  accounting,  by  the  A.  R.  A.  For  every 
pound  qi  flour  sent  to  the  bakery  i%  pounds  of  white  bread 
have  to  be  returned  by  the  baker.  This  extra  one-third  pound 
of  bread  represents  the  materials  (salt,  sugar,  yeast  and 
water)  added  to  the  flour  in  the  breadmaking.  No  food  is 
allowed  to  be  taken  home  from  these  kitchens  except  for 
children  too  ill  (as  certificated  by  the  doctors  of  the  local 
committees)  to  come  to  them.  The  food  is  all  consumed 
in  the  dining  rooms  under  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors.  The 
children,  selected  because  of  stage  of  undernourishment  and 


absence  of  sufficient  food  at  home  by  the  special  committee 
of  doctors  and  citizens  set  up  for  this  purpose  by  the  American 
controllers,  are  provided  with  non-transferable  meal  tickets 
which  must  be  presented  and  checked  at  each  meal.  These 
children  are  all  below  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  are  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need. 

To  make  this  selection  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  when  only  one  or  two  have  to  be  selected 
out  of  every  four  or  five  presented  as  candidates  for  feeding, 
which  is  just  now  unfortunately  the  case  in  Russia  because 
of  limited  means  and  the  numbers  of  hungering,  Professor 
Clement  Pirquet,  the  eminent  specialist  in  child  nutrition  asso- 
ciated with  the  A.  R.  A.  child  feeding  in  Vienna,  has  de- 
vised a  system  called  the  Pelidisi  system,  which  automatically 
indicates  the  degree  of  undernourishment  by  determining  the 
relation  between  the  sitting  height  and  the  weight  of  each 
child  presented  for  examination.  This  system  has  been  used 
with  marked  satisfaction  and  success  in  Austria  and  Poland 
and  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  Russian  work. 

In  addition  to  food  relief,  and  as  incidental  to  it,  the  ad- 
ministration has  introduced  and  distributed  in  almost  every 
region  in  which  it  has  worked  a  certain  amount  of  clothing 
and  medical  supplies.  In  Russia  it  is  now  distributing  a 
considerable  supply  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies  given 
it  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  it  will  soon  have  available 
a  further  supply  turned  over  to  it  by  the  War  Department 
by  authorization  of  Congress.  A  special  medical  division  is 
attached  to  the  A.  R.  A.  Russian  unit  which  reports  con- 
stantly to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  present  special  Russian  unit  is  made  up  of  about 
seventy-five  Americans.  As  it  is  now  (in  December)  feed- 
ing about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  this 
means  one  American  staff  member  to  every  ten  thousand 
children  cared  for.  This,  of  course,  is  only  possible  by  the 
use  of  a  large  assisting  native  personnel  carefully  selected 
by  the  few  Americans,  in  consultation  with  local  physicians, 
teachers,  and  prominent  citizens.  This  native  personnel  works 
always  under  the  control  of  the  American  group. 

The  A.  R.  A.  Russian  unit  headquarters  is  at  Moscow, 
with  Colonel  W.  M.  Haskell,  formerly  connected  with 
A.  R.  A.  relief  work  in  Serbia  and  Roumania,  and  with 
Near  East  relief  in  Armenia,  as  director.  There  are  six 
principal  divisions  in  the  unit:  administrative,  supply,  medi- 
cal, accounting,  liaison,  and  warehouses.  Provincial  head- 
quarters had  been  established,  up  to  November  u,  in  Petro- 
grad,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Saratov  and  Tsaritzin. 


The  Educational  Settlement 


By  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee 


T 


recent  development  of  educational  settlements 
in  Great  Britain  is  significant.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  and  the  "university"  settlements 
of  the  older  and  more  familiar  type  is  that  they 
exist  primarily,  if  not  solely,  as  homes  of  adult  education, 
while  social  work  has  been  the  chief  aim  and  function  of  the 
others.  The  descriptive  adjectives  used  of  the  two  groups 
obviously  cannot  be  applied  with  rigid  exclusiveness  on  either 
side,  though  in  the  case  of  the  settlements  that  take  the  name 
"educational"  their  work  is  more  fully  covered  by  the  term 
than  that  of  the  others  is  completely  described  by  the  word 
"social."  In  any  case  the  two  groups  are  working  together  in 
harmony  of  spirit,  and  are  in  constant  cooperation,  both 
locally  and  centrally. 

The  educational  settlements  comprise  both  residential  and 
non-residential  types.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there 


is  no  resident  staff  of  workers.  If  possible  the  warden  lives 
on  the  settlement  premises.  The  "settlers"  are  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  who  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
settlement,  and  are  not  a  group  of  people  drawn  from  the 
distance.  The  building  is  ordinarily  very  simple — a  suburban 
dwelling  house,  a  transformed  school  building,  or  the  familiar 
"hut."  The  ideal  of  every  such  settlement,  however,  is  to 
make  the  building  in  itself  an  education  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  harmonious  coloring  and  simple  decoration. 
The  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  the  social  spirit  are  created 
by  democratic  government  and  independent  finance.  Students' 
guilds  are  becoming  an  increasing  power  in  the  determination 
of  the  life  and  program  of  the  settlement,  though  in  some  cases 
the  settlement  owed  its  initiation  to  the  vision  and  energy  of 
an  individual  or  a  comparatively  small  group.  Tolerance  is 
the  keynote  of  each  settlement,  for  all  sorts  of  societies  and 
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organizations  with  educational  aims  are  welcomed  to  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  that  it  affords. 

About  a  dozen  settlements  are  now  at  work  on  these  lines. 
Beechcroft  (Birkenhead),  Lemington'-on-Tyne,  St.  Mary's 
(York)  and  Swarthmore  (Leeds)  are  the  oldest,  having  been 
established  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years.  Among  the  more 
recent  are  the  Bristol  Folkhouse,  the  Letchworth  Settlement, 
Bensham  Settlement  (Gateshead)  and  the  Balham  Settle- 
ment, all  of  which  are  characterized  by  a  striking  vigor  and 
freshness  of  life.  The  constituencies  which  they  serve,  like 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  respectively  originated, 
are  varied.  Everybody  is  welcome,  and  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  of  each  that  all  classes  of  the  population  surrounding 
it  are  represented  in  the  ranks  of  its  members  and  students. 
But  naturally  the  general  complexion  of  the  place  depends 
largely  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood — indus- 
trial, residential  or  rural. 

The  Type  of  Study 

The  standard  of  work  is  high.  Most  settlements  have  at 
least  one  university  tutorial  class  among  their  activities;  some 
have  two  or  three.  These  are  organized  by  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  in  cooperation  with  a  university,  in 
the  usual  way.  Among  the  subjects  are  philosophy,  literature, 
economics,  history  and  biology.  "One-year"  classes,  for 
students  who  do  not  at  the  outset  feel  equipped  for  the  three 
years'  course  involved  by  membership  of  a  tutorial  class,  or 
who  are  not  prepared  to  aim  at  quite  so  advanced  a  piece  of 
work,  are  naturally  more  numerous.  But  these  frequently 
develop  into  full  tutorial  classes.  In  either  case  the  students 
choose  their  own  subject,  and  are  consulted  by  the  tutor  in 
drawing  up  the  syllabus,  so  that  their  own  special  problems 
and  interests  may  be  given  an  appropriate  place  in  the  lectures, 
as  well  as  in  the  hour's  discussion  that  follows  each  lecture, 
and  in  the  essays  which  the  students  write.  In  the  case  of 
the  one-year  classes  the  range  of  subjects  is  as  wide  as  in  that 
of  the  tutorial  classes. 

Then  there  are  courses  of  lectures  lasting  for  at  least  one 
term,  and  frequently  for  two,  or  even  for  three.  The  ad- 
vantage of  these  is  that  they  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs 
of  newly  enrolled  groups  of  students,  or  perhaps  to  afford 
information  and  to  stimulate  useful  discussion  on  some  ques- 
tion of  immediate  and  critical  interest.  The  situation  in  Ire- 
land, for  example,  is  commonly  misunderstood  by  English 
people  because  so  few  of  them  realize  that  the  trouble  did  not 
begin  with  political  imprisonments,  the  murder  of  police,  or 
the  institution  of  the  Black-and-Tans,  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 
has  its  roots  in  events  covering  the  last  seven  centuries.  The 
value  of  such  a  term's  lectures  as  one  on  Ireland  and  its 
history  is  correspondingly  great.  Again,  newspaper  refer- 
ences to  the  Holy  Alliance  or  the  Congress  of  Berlin  merely 
mystify  the  average  man,  thanks  to  the  preocupation  of  the 
history  lesson  in  his  school  days  with  William  I,  1066,  Wil- 
liam II,  1087,  or  with  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  Therefore 
to  set  the  League  of  Nations,  or  current  negotiations  with 
continental  powers  against  their  proper  background  by 
courses  of  lectures  on  European  history  in  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries,  or  on  social  and  political  conditions  after 
the  war,  is  to  render  no  mean  public  service.  Science  is  an 
unexplored  field  for  ordinary  people.  Yet,  the  fact  that  a 
class  in  nature  study,  another  in  the  world  about  us,  one  in 
biology  and  another  in  geology,  continue  throughout  all  three 
terms  reveals  how  great  a  fascination  these  subjects  have  for 
every-day  folk  when  suitably  handled. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  working  man  cares  only  for 


such  subjects  as  economic  and  industrial  history,  when  he  can 
be  induced  to  take  up  any  consecutive  study  at  all.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  his  thoughts  should  turn  in  that  direc- 
tion first.  If  his  co-worker  in  our  great  national  enterprises, 
the  capitalist  or  the  manager,  would  master  these  subjects 
as  the  more  intelligent  working  men  have  done,  we  should 
have  fewer  crises  to  face.  If  our  legislators  and  our  share- 
holders are  voters,  preachers  and  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  journalists,  would  devote  themselves  seriously  to  getting 
hold  of  even  the  elements  of  such  studies  we  might  make 
considerable  national  progress.  In  saying  this  one  is  not 
ignoring  the  fact  that  many  who  come  under  one  or  other 
of  these  categories  are  as  well  equipped  as  anybody  in  the 
country  to  deal  with  such  questions;  nor  is  one  turning  a 
blind  eye  to  the  bias  that  marks  much  working  class  dis- 
cussion of  them.  All  that  is  suggested  is  that  the  proportion 
of  those  among  the  working  classes,  and  certainly  among  the 
the  leaders  of  the  working  classes,  who  have  taken  the  pains 
to  systematize  their  knowledge  in  these  realms  is  larger  than 
the  proportion  among  the  others.  But,  to  digress  no  further 
the  eyes  of  those  who  think  that  revolutionary  self-interest  is 
the  workingman's  only  real  motive  in  study  would  be  opened 
in  a  very  salutary  fashion  by  a  glance  at  a  representative  set 
of  settlement  programs.  Here  will  be  found  courses  of 
lectures  on  Plato  and  the  New  Testament,  on  Literature 
and  Art,  on  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  on  history  and  inter- 
national questions.  Is  Labor  Fit  to  Rule?  is  the  general 
title  of  one  series.  At  another  settlement  the  Anno  Domini 
Club  has  been  discussing  week  by  week  lectures  on  The 
Making  of  a  New  World.  Nor  are  single  lectures  to  be 
despised.  The  writer  listened  to  a  brilliantly  lucid  lecture 
on  relativity  given  by  Lord  Haldane  to  a  group  of  students 
at  one  settlement,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  question  and 
discussion  which  followed  the  lecture  were  a  revelation  of 
wide  reading  and  persistent  thought  on  the  part  of  quite 
average  people.  That  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  the  settlements. 

Art  and  Research 

Music  and  the  drama  play  a  large  part  in  the  program 
of  many  educational  settlements.  These,  like  handicrafts, 
afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  creative  impulse 
which  all  too  often  suffers  repression  in  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
daily  occupation  by  reason  of  highly  developed  division  of 
labor,  or  inevitable  monotony  in  the  routine  of  counting- 
house  or  kitchen.  Choral  societies  are  accompanied  by 
classes  in  musical  appreciation.  Several  settlements  are  the 
homes  of  little  theaters,  where  either  amateur  repertory  com- 
panies of  fine  quality,  like  the  Glastonbury  or  Cotswold  Play- 
ers, render  a  week's  program  from  time  to  time,  or  the  dra- 
matic society  itself  produces  modern  masterpieces.  Often  the 
dramatic  society  visits  neighboring  villages,  as  does  the  folk- 
dance  class.  Some  settlements  are  experimenting  with  much 
success  in  the  direction  of  village  extension  work,  arranging 
lecture  courses,  one-year  classes,  and  study  circles  in  places 
which  are  not  large  enough  to  have  settlements  of  their  own. 

Regional  survey  has  proved  a  great  attraction  to  settle- 
ment people.  One  of  the  earlier  educational  settlements 
owes  much  of  its  present  extraordinary  influence  in  its  lo- 
cality to  the  fact  that  at  an  early  stage  in  its  career  it  started 
a  historical  and  social  survey  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
resulted  in  the  very  practical  town  planning  and  garden 
suburb  scheme  which  is  now  being  put  into  effect  there. 
Several  others  are  following  suit.  The  lines  of  the  survey 
are  determined  by  the  circumstances  and  demands  of  the 
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districts.  In  one  case  geology  is  a  prominent  feature,  in  an- 
other industrial  organization  and  conditions,  in  a  third  local 
history,  and  so  on. 

Every  settlement  is  encouraged  to  take  up  some  subject 
of  research,  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  opportunities 
of  its  members.  Valuable  results  have  already  accrued,  in 
more  than  one  instance.  But  quite  apart  from  the  results, 
the  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  process  of  continued  and 
scientific  inquiry  in  a  well  defined  field  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  educationalists. 

Social  and  spiritual  intercourse  is  regarded  by  all  the  set- 
tlements as  vital  to  true  education.  People  learn  from  one 
another  what  books,  or  at  all  events  books  alone,  can  never 
teach.  In  the  adult  schools  and  fellowship  meetings  of  one 
sort  and  another,  which  all  these  settlements  include  in  their 
programs,  is  found  the  opportunity  for  spiritual  contact  be- 
tween men  and  women  of  many  creeds,  and  of  none.  In 
social  gatherings  and  clubs  lies  much  virtue  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  "herd-instinct,"  since  men  come  thus  to 
value  differences  as  much  as  likenesses.  The  clubs  in  ques- 
tion are  not  those  of  a  purely  recreative  kind,  intended  main- 
ly for  the  provision  of  facilities  for  amusement.  The  term 
covers  rather  such  an  institution  as  the  teachers'  club,  where 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  teaching  profession,  often 
kept  so  much  apart  by  circumstances,  if  not  by  tradition, 
may  meet  for  mutual  counsel  and  the  interchange  of  ex- 
perience. 

The  foundations  of  international  goodwill  and  cooperation 
rest  upon  mutual  knowledge  and  appreciation.  This  is  being 
stimulated,  not  only  by  the  studies  pursued  in  the  settle- 
ments, but  by  actual  exchange  of  students  and  inter-visi- 
tation between  the  English  settlements  and  similar  insti- 
tutions on  the  continent. 

The  Spirit  behind  the  Settlement 

Such  are  some  of  the  activities  of  the  educational  settle- 
ment, and  such  is  the  spirit  that  animates  them  all.  The 
leadership  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  busy  men  and  women, 
drawn  •from  very  varied  circumstances  and  callings,  who 
give  their  leisure  to  this  work.  Much  of  the  teaching  is 
done  for  love.  Naturally,  as  the  life  of  a  settlement  grows 
the  task  of  administration,  which  in  this  connection  is  largely 
the  task  of  helping  other  people  to  make  their  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  common  stock,  becomes  greater  than  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  limits  of  leisure  time.  So  in 
some  cases  there  are  paid  wardens.  But  the  genius  of  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  spontaneity,  in  the  fact 
that  it  springs  from  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  rests  upon  local  enthusiasm  and  support.  A 
few  definite  figures  will  show  the  response  that  is  forth- 
coming to  any  wisely  conducted  enterprise  of  the  kind.  Since 
the  opening  of  Swarthmore  (Leeds)  in  1909,  over  75,000 
attendances  at  classes  and  lectures  have  been  registered.  The 
1919-1920  report  of  Beechcroft  (Birkenhead)  gives  details 
of  attendances  for  the  year  totalling  10,398.  At  the  autumn 
and  spring  term  classes,  lectures  and  other  activities  in  the 
Folkhouse  (Bristol)  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  2,000 
has  been  maintained,  this  of  course  excluding  attendancs 
at  purely  Social  functions.  Ungrudging  and  invaluable  help 
is  being  given  by  the  universities,  both  officially,  and  through 
the  private  cooperation  of  members  of  their  staffs.  No 
doubt,  the  new  extramural  departments  of  the  universities 
will  find  in  such  settlements,  where  they  exist,  the  ideal 
medium  through  which  to  carry  out  much  of  the  work  they 
are  setting  themselves  to  accomplish.  Warm  cooperation 


with  the  local  educational  authorities,  with  all  types  of  or- 
ganizations for  adult  education,  with  the  churches,  and  with 
the  various  labor  organizations  is  the  ideal  by  which  the 
educational  settlements  are  characterized.  The  settlements 
know  no  creed  or  party.  They  have  a  spiritual  aim,  and 
good  citizenship  is  one  of  their  primary  objectives. 

Hungry  for  More 

Surely  here  is  an  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  will  go  to  the  making  of  a  true  "people's  uni- 
versity." The  demand  for  extension  is  constant.  In  London 
within  the  last  month  or  two  a  couple  of  old  public  houses, 
one  in  the  East  End  and  one  in  the  West,  have  been  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  fresh  experiments  on  these  lines.  In  the 
provinces  certain  churches  are  considering  whether  they  might 
not  adapt  some  of  their  buildings  to  this  service,  working  in 
cooperation  with  working  class  bodies,  just  as  Tyndale 
Church,  Bristol,  did  a  year  ago  in  order  to  establish  the  Folk- 
house.  W.  E.  A.  branches  that  have  houses  of  their  own, 
and  adult  school  groups,  have  the  same  idea  in  mind.  The 
public  schools  have  seen  the  value  of  the  movement  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  boys  in  the  upper  forms  and  of  masters, 
and  at  least  two  are  considering  cooperation  with  adult 
education  groups  in  their  own  towns  on  a  similar  plan. 

From  University  Extension  centers  have  sprung  university 
colleges  which  today  are.  seeking  charters  as  independent  uni- 
versities, just  as  some  of  our  universities  were  university 
colleges  a  generation  or  less  ago.  From  some  settlements 
such  as  those  described  there  may  develop  colleges  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  offering  residential  courses  covering 
any  period  from  one  term  to  a  year,  and  preparing  their 
students  not  for  any  vocational  purpose,  but  to  live  their 
lives  on  generous  and  fine  lines.  Of  the  existing  residential 
colleges  for  working  men  and  women  Ruskin  College,  largely 
by  force  of  circumstances,  seems  to  be  concerned  more  with 
the  equipment  of  its  students  for  the  service  of  trade  unions 
and  similar  organizations  than  with  imparting  a  cultural  dis- 
cipline, while  the  Labor  College  exists  frankly  for  the  furth- 
erance of  Marxian  propaganda.  But  Fircroft,  Bournville, 
gives  men  a  training  that  has  the  same  objects  as  the  Danish 
high  schools,  and  the  Working  Women's  College  at  Becken- 
ham,  like  the  six  months'  winter  schools  for  working  girls 
carried  on  by  the  National  Adult  School  Union  at  Penscot 
(Somerset)  and  elsewhere,  is  s°t  for  the  enrichment  of  person- 
ality. Woodbrooke,  Birmingham,  aims  rather  at  preparing 
those  students  who  can  take  a  year's  residential  course  or  a 
briefer  "refresher"  period,  for  leadership  in  educational, 
social  and  religious  work — an  important  matter  in  view  of 
the  need  for  more  tutors  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

These  point  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  more 
actual  colleges  in  the  people's  university  of  the  future.  Money 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  release  (with 
at  any  rate  part  pay)  from  their  employment  during  the 
requisite  period  for  the  students,  are  essential  conditions. 
But  until  public  spirit  makes  these  possible  on  a  larger  scale 
much  may  be  done  through  non-residential  educational  settle- 
ments. Indeed,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  will 
lead  to  a  greater  demand  for  settlements  on  the  part  of  those 
working  folk  who  cannot  in  any  circumstances  get  to  the 
colleges,  and  of  those  who,  having  passed  through  the  col- 
leges, have  perceived  that  education  is  in  truth  "a  life-long 
pursuit." 

It  is  this  development  that  is  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Educational  Settlement  Association — a  body  consisting  of 
representatives  appointed  by  each  of  the  affiliated  settlements. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


"Ui 


Control  of  University  Policy 


•  NIVERSITY  control"  is  a  phrase  which  today  sug- 
gests to  many  people  a  very  live,  even  explosive  sub- 
ject. The  layman  may  wonder  what  it  is  all  about, 
or  come  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that  the  issue  grows  out 
of  general  social  disturbances.  The  young  instructor  is  be- 
wildered by  the  question  and  the  ambitious  professor  is  dis- 
creetly silent.  The  politically  minded  administrator  in- 
sists, if  he  deigns  to  speak,  that  the  present  system  is  demo- 
cratic and  nearly  perfect.  The  professionally  minded  and 
courageous  professor  condemns  the  system  as  autocratic,  fatal 
to  scholarship  and  to  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  university. 
He  insists  that  the  control  of  university  policy  should  rest 
with  the  teaching  body  and  not,  as  now,  with  the  lay  board 
of  regents  or  trustees.  To  this  end  he  ventures  to  propose 
that  the  faculty  should  be  the  incorporated  body  and  thus 
be  recognized  by  the  state  legally  and  formally  as  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  of  the  professor.  It  is  not  without 
ancient  and  honorable  example  in  this  country,  and  is  the  al- 
most invariable  practice  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  no  British  institution  is  the  faculty  de- 
pendent upon  an  external  lay  board ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  responsible  and  policy  making  body.  It  is  well  known 
among  university  people  in  this  country  that  not  only  the 
British  but  all  continental  universities  are  controlled  by 

their  faculties.     It  is  not  generally 

known  that  the  first  charter  of 
Harvard  University  was  of  the 
usual  English  type  and  the  teaching 
fellows  were  to  constitute  the  cor- 
poration. The  small  number  of  the 
teachers  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  them  were  young  clergymen,  who 
carried  their  fellowship  with  them 
to  a  parish  when  it  opened,  led  to 
the  loss  of  faculty  control  over  the 
corporation. 

If  the  oldest  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  influential  college  corpora- 
tion in  America  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  or  if  the 
efforts  of  the  faculty  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  corporation,  which  were  made  early  in  the  Eight- 
eenth and  again  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  had  been 
successful,  there  is  little  doubt  that  American  practice  would 
have  followed  the  European  and  not  have  departed  so  far 
from  democratic  principles.  As  institutions  now  stand,  only 
those  schools  which  are  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
teachers  for  profit  as  well  as  for  community  service  may  be 
controlled  by  their  teaching  staff.  Just  why  such  teachers 
are  thus  trusted  by  the  American  law  maker  and  public,  while 
teachers  in  schools  of  arts,  science  and  literature  are  put  in 
ward  for  life,  does  not  readily  appear  to  the  inquirer. 

The  incorporation  of  the  faculty  would  remove  at  once 
the  external  board  from  its  position  as  the  responsible  and 
directing  body.  That  these  bodies  are  uninformed,  incom- 
petent and  helpless,  as  they  face  the  vast  and  technical  en- 
terprise of  university  organization  and  administration,  is  a 
commonplace  among  professional  people.  An  occasional  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  will  frankly  confess  as  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  too  many  of  them  who  will  do — so  a 
western  university  president  reports — what  a  member  of  a 
well  known  state  university  board  did.  For  some  time  his 
faculty  had  been  discussing  the  curriculum  of  the  university. 


ALL  ONE  PROBLEM 


ON  the  university  campus,  iir  trade-union 
halls,  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta,  all  over 
war-torn  Europe  the  problem  of  education  ap- 
pears as  an  intense  human  need.  It  is  the  need 
of  a  creative  and  constructive  intelligence  that 
can  clear  its  way  through  our  complacent  in- 
stitutional attitudes,  through  our  easy  and  false 
solutions  of  social  problems,  through  our  tradi- 
tional indifference  to  tragic  human  needs, 
through  all  our  racial  and  national  hatreds,  to 
the  heart  of  life.  The  four  articles  presented 
in  this  department  deal  with  this  single  problem 
from  four  points  of  view.  If  they  fail  to  get 
us  any  final  answers,  they  do  one  better  thing: 
They  help  us  to  get  the  problem.  J.  K.  H. 


This  member  of  the  board,  a  lawyer,  who  seemed  to  think 
time  was  being  wasted,  came  to  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  and 
tossed  a  bundle  of  papers  before  the  president  saying,  "The 
other  day  I  went  down  to  my  office,  took  off  my  coat,  and 
worked  for  four  hours  preparing  a  curriculum  for  each  de- 
partment of  the  university.  Here  it  is  and  I  expect  you  to 
put  it  through."  It  is  here  submitted,  that  when  a  member 
of  a  university  board  can  innocently  and  ignorantly  commit 
such  an  offense,  it  is  time  he  put  on  his  coat  and  left  the 
direction  of  university  affairs  to  those  who  know  enough  to 
face  cautiously  the  larger  problems  of  the  university. 

The  necessity  for  these  proposed  changes  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  serious  evils  come  out  of  the  present  system. 
The  dean  of  the  law  school  in  one  of  the  largest  state  uni- 
versities says: 

I  believe  I  am  as  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  real  demo- 
cratic movements  and  tendencies  as  any  one,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  manifest  absurdities  of  our  American  dogma  is  that 
special  knowledge  in  special  fields' is  not  necessary  to  the  wiie 
management  in  such  fields.  Any  institution  of  learning  must 
be  kept  in  touch  with  the  people,  but  that  touch  should  be 
maintained,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  school,  adjusted  to  democratic  needs.  It  cannot  come,  if 
best  results  are  to  be  maintained,  by  having  upon  the  govern- 
ing board  any  considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  not 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  work  of  education.  I  suppose  that 
almost  every  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  America  suffers  from  the 
ignorance  of  educational  fundamen- 
tals on  the  part  of  members  of  its 
governing  board. 


Faculty  control  of  college  and 
university  policy  would  mean  that 
commercial  expedients  and  ideals 
would  not  dominate  as  they  do  at 
present.  The  man  of  affairs  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  judging  an 
institution  of  learning,  for  which  he 
is  made  responsible,  as  a  business 
enterprise.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  he  belongs  to  the  very  common 
business  type  which  identifies  bigness 
with  success,  efficiency  with  know- 
ledge, and  regards  private  gain  as  more  important  than  pub- 
lic service.  Hence  it  is  that  our  universities  are  expanded 
like  department  stores,  while  they  are  advertised,  officered, 
managed  and  appraised  in  the  same  way.  Our  colleges,  too, 
tend  more  and  more  to  make  practical  men,  rather  than  schol- 
ars, poets,  artists  and  men  who  can  create  visions  of  a  more 
perfect  world  and  make  them  attractive  to  a  generation  blind 
to  things  of  the  spirit.  Faculty  control  would  not  at  once 
put  an  end  to  commercialism  and  philistinism  in  our  institu- 
tions of  learning,  but  it  would  at  least  slow  up  the  material- 
istic drift  and  here  and  there  might  turn  the  current  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Faculty  control  would  do  away  at  once  with  that  over- 
grown and  impossible  office,  so  peculiar  to  America,  the 
college  presidency.  The  office  is  normal  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  unprofessional  lay  board,  even  though  it  occas- 
ionally takes  off  its  coat  and  shows  the  faculty  how  to  do  a 
piece  of  highly  technical  work,  is  usually  wise  enough  to  see 
that  it  cannot  manage  a  university.  Hence,  it  must  have  an 
agent.  If  he  succeeds — judged  by  the  standards  applicable 
to  captains  of  industry;  if  he  be  truly  what  a  late  writer  on 
the  subject  calls  a  "captain  of  erudition" — he  may  have  all 
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the  authority  and  power  of  the  board  which  before  the  law 
is  the  college.  With  this  large  authority,  the  president  must 
pretend  to  be  a  scholar  among  scholars  and  no  more  than  an 
equal  among  his  faculty  associates.  He  may  ask  for  their 
advice,  but  finally  he  must  decide,  since  he  is  responsible  and 
the  faculty  is  not.  Few  stronger  arguments  can  be  offered 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  office  as  now  constituted  than 
the  fate  of  the  average  man  who  chances  therein,  unless  it  be 
the  comic  and  tragic  spectacle  of  a  weak  man  in  the  position. 
And  men  of  the  latter  type  will  be  increasingly  common  be.- 
cause  they  rush  in  where  wiser  men  refuse  to  go. 

Many  severe  things  have  been  said  about  the  office,  and 
about  men  who  occupy  it,  by  faculty  people  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  Next  College  President,  by  a  Near-Professor,  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  1913,  exhibits  a  veri- 
table chamber  of  horrors.  But  nothing  more  pointed  has 
been  uttered  than  the  words  of  the  president  of  a  prominent 
state  university  when  speaking  a  few  years  ago  before  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  said : 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  men,  possibly  many,  have  be- 
come college  presidents  not  because  of  their  merit,  but  be- 
cause the>  are  skillful  politicians  or  successful  wire  pullers, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  such  men,  when  once  they  get  into 
office,  usually  employ  the  methods  of  politicians  and  bosses. 
Such  men  build  up  a  machine,  gather  around  them  a  body  of 
time  servers  loyal  to  the  administration,  who  also  help  to  create 
for  the  real  scholars  of  the  university  a  chilling  and  forbidding 
atmosphere.  Such  presidents  soon  drive  from  their  univer- 
sities all  the  independent  and  high  spirited  professors  who 
can  find  places  in  other  institutions  and  make  miserable  the 
lives  of  such  professors  as  are  too  old  to  get  away  or  are  too 
ill  starred  to  find  elsewhere  an  opening  suited  to  their  talents 
and  attainments.  .  .  .  Such  presidents  deserve  to  be  hung  for 
high  treason  against  the  great  republic  of  letters  and  the  com- 
monwealth of  science.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  they  are  the 
creatures,  not  the  creators  of  a  system  that  threatens,  unless  re- 
formed, to  turn  the  temples  of  learning  to  educational  gamblers 
and  money  changers.  ...  I  mean  the  system  that  places  in  the 
hands  of  an  external  irresponsible  board  the  power  to  govern 
and  control  in  the  minutest  details  a  great  seat  of  learning. 

If  the  faculties  were  the  leading  and  directing  bodies  of 
our  colleges  they  might  be  less  burdened  with  administration 
than  under  the  present  system.  As  it  is  they  are  charged 
with  the  petty  detail  of  administration.  A  recent  writer  has 
suggested  that  it  was  at  this  point  the  faculties  lost  their 
power  of  control  over  policy.  When  the  rapid  growth  of 
colleges  began  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  faculties  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  more  and  more  occupied  with  carrying  on  the 
business  of  their  institutions,  which  they  should  have  left 
to  subordinates,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  broad 
and  general  policies.  As  the  more  important  duties  of  policy 
making  were  neglected  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  and 
of  a  character  to  direct  most  wisely,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
new  policies  had  to  be  devised,  the  layman  who  had  been  up 
to  this  time  merely  an  adviser  and  helper,  and  who  still  re- 
mains such  in  several  of  the  older  and  stronger  colleges  and 
universities,  came  forward  as  the  legislator.  It  remains  for 
the  faculties  to  resume  control  of  general  policy  making,  thus 
relieving  the  layman  of  a  burden  he  cannot  carry,  and  his 
agents,  the  administrators,  from  duties  which  do  not  belong 
to  them  and  which  they  cannot  undertake  without  doing 
much  harm.  Let  the  faculty  become  the  legislative  body  and 
the  president,  deans,  secretaries,  registrars  and  trustees  the 
administrators,  and  the  educational  pyramid  will  rest  on  its 
base  instead  of  its  apex. 

A  university  cannot,  indeed,  be  identified  wholly  with  the 
teaching  staff,  but  the  faculty  can  be  recognized  as  the  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  university  constituency.  Certainly 
it  must  be  said  that  when  the  university  is  overgrown  and 
undisciplined,  when  its  intellect  is  dominated  by  its  hands 
and  feet,  when  its  will  functions  through  its  incidental  finan- 
cial and  political  board  instead  of  its  essential  teaching  staff, 
its  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal ;  nor  is  it  a  good 
illustration  of  what  a  true  university  should  be  in  a  demo- 


cratic state.  Faculty  incorporation  and  control  of  policy 
may  fairly  claim  a  trial  as  a  common  sense  and  rational 
cure  for  the  many  ills  peculiar  to  American  universities. 

J.   E.  KIRKPATRICK. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Intellectual  Famine 

PHYSICAL  want,  which  is  a  legacy  of  the  Great  War, 
has  not  only  caused  disease  and  devastation  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  has  also  brought  intellectual  want  in  its 
train.  Neglect  of  the  children,  as  of  grown-up  people,  in- 
crease of  crime,  and  lack  of  teachers  and  suitable  educational 
material  make  education  a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  rise  in  prices  of  all  materials  hampers  the  advance  of 
true  learning.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  urgent  need 
everywhere  for  ennobling  and  creative  influences,  and  wel- 
come every  movement  toward  freedom  in  education. 

Before  the  war,  books  were  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  work- 
man could  buy  one  for  a  few  cents  and  furnish  himself  with 
a  small  library  at  low  cost.  The  classics  of  every  nation  were 
obtainable  in  cheap  editions.  Now,  the  price  of  books  is 
continually  advancing.  In  these  sad  times,  when  material 
foundations  totter  and  fall,  when  the  certainties  of  yesterday 
become  the  illusions  of  today  and  the  lies  of  tomorrow,  men 
are  more  than  ever  thrown  back  on  the  counsel,  the  wisdom 
and  the  very  being  of  their  noblest  and  greatest  minds.  More 
than  ever  the  individual  lones  to  flee  from  the  grey  day  to 
the  bright  realms  of  eternal  beauty;  more  than  ever  young 
people  need  contact  with  pure,  rich  works  of  art  which 
awaken  what  is  best  in  the  human  heart  and  bring  all  germs 
of  good  to  fruition. 

But  the  reading  public  of  yesterday  is  impoverished,  and 
those  classes  of  society  whose  income  has  increased  are  ignorant 
of  good  literature  and  of  how  to  use  their  time  rightly.  The 
social  evolution,  which  is  raising  the  masses  from  financial 
want  to  economic  independence  and  giving  them  leisure  by 
the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  falls  short  in  its  task 
in  not  teaching  them  how  to  use  their  leisure  hours. 

The  elementary  school  should  be  the  best  guide  to  the 
master  minds  of  all  times,  to  that  highest  knowledge  which 
should  become  part  of  the  very  being  of  the  children.  The 
school  should  provide  contact  with  what  is  best  in  the  liter- 
ature of  all  nations  and  every  time.  In  this  respect  it  has 
failed  hitherto.  Intelligent  educators  have  been  pointing  out 
for  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  low  standard  of  public 
taste,  which  in  so-called  civilized  countries  lets  great  poets 
starve  unknown  while  the  manufacturers  of  penny  dreadfuls 
grow  rich,  and  which  lets  theaters  stand  empty  while  music 
halls  and  cinemas  are  crowded,  can  be  partly  traced  back  to 
the  elementary  school  reading  books  which  fill  children  with 
banalities  and  shallow  unrealities.  These  books  are  mostly 
compiled  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  art,  and  they  spoil 
the  children's  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

The  very  existence  of  the  reading  book  indicates  an  inferior 
educational  system.  The  principle  of  mosaic  compilation  of 
extracts  and  samples  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  poetry,  realm 
of  knowledge  and  trend  of  thought  is  to  be  condemned  on 
artistic  as  well  as  on  pedagogic  grounds.  In  music  potpourri 
has  long  been  recognized  as  artistically  poor,  but  in  literature, 
and  especially  in  school  literature,  public  taste  has  not  yet 
advanced  so  far.  A  separate  work  has  quite  a  different  in- 
fluence on  the  child's  mind ;  it  creates  a  different  relation  to 
the  author,  and  a  truer  conception  of  matter  and  form. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  at  an  international  educational  con- 
ference at  Geneva,  I  suggested  that  the  elementary  school 
reader  should  be  done  away  with  in  all  civilized  countries,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  universal  children's  library  containing  works 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  world  which  are  suitable  for  chil- 
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dren's  reading,  published  in  attractive  little  volumes  which 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  library.  This  sug- 
gestion was  enthusiastically  received  and  discussed  by  dele- 
gates from  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England, 
America,  Holland,  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  teaching  provided  in  the  elementary  school  aims  at 
giving  the  children  the  essentials  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge.  Why  should  it  not  be  built  up  on  the  same  basis 
throughout  the  world?  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
root  ideas  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  geography,  history  and 
natural  history,  can  be  taught  on  much  the  same  principles  in 
all  civilized  countries.  Why  should  the  instruction  of  the 
American  workman  differ  in  these  matters  from  that  of  the 
German,  the  Italian  or  the  French^  At  more  advanced  stages 
of  education,  for  example  at  the  universities,  the  national  dif- 
ferences may  be  of  some  significance,  and  yet  no  one  would 
think  of  publishing  separate  scientific  books  for  each  uni- 
versity. But  for  the  elementary  schools,  whose  methods  all 
over  the  world  ought  to  be  based  on  modern  pedagogy,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a  special  primer  or  reader  should  be 
compiled  for  each  village.  Chance  alone  decides  what  the 
children  shall  learn  of  art  and  knowledge,  and  in  most  cases 
chance  decides  against  art  and  knowledge  As  soon  as  states 
give  up  educating  their  citizens  as  tractable  subjects  and  tools 
of  dynastic  or  other  material  interests,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  differences  in  educational  method. 

The  common  property  of  the  world  in  art  and  science,  and 
the  best  that  every  age  and  nation  has  produced  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  children  the  world  over.  A  universal  library, 
published  by  an  international  committee,  printed  in  many 
languages  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  might  be  used  in  the 
following  way: 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  about  a  dozen  of  these 
little  books  might  be  given  each  child.  The  teacher  could 
choose  which  of  the  twelve  seemed  most  suitable  for  any 
particular  day.  Books  gain  rather  than  lose  in  value  as  time 
goes  on,  and  in  the  third  class  there  would  be  a  choice  of 
thirty-six  books.  At  the  end  of  his  school  course  each  child 
would  possess  about  a  hundred  volumes,  a  permanent  store- 
house of  literary  treasures,  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
public  taste,  personal  development  and  national  culture  cannot 
be  overestimated.  This  freer  method  of  choice  from  a  library 
of  good  books  would  demand  a  higher  standard  of  culture 
among  the  teachers,  but  this  would  almost  come  of  itself  as 
a  result  of  contact  with  the  works  of  art.  This  method  should 
be  advocated  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers. 

The  supplanting  of  school  reading  books  by  an  interna- 
tional universal  library  would  mean  a  revolution  of  deep  and 
far-reaching  significance.  The  revolution  will  be  brought 
about  without  bloodshed,  suffering  or  sacrifice,  and  will  have 
a  greater  effect  than  most  persons  conceive.  Whoever  desires 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  let  him  hasten  on  this  revolution; 
for  it  will  come  about  only  through  the  determination  of  all 
far-seeing  educators. 

In  order  to  create  such  a  universal  library  groups  of  artists, 
authors  and  educators  should  get  into  touch  with  school 
authorities  and  form  a  committee  to  choose  the  most  suitable 
books  from  every  country,  supervise  translations,  and  hand 
over  the  task  of  propaganda  to  some  central  organization, 
which  should  publish  the  books  in  large  quantities  and  in 
many  languages.  The  essentials  are  artistic  perfection  in  text 
and  setting  and  a  price  that  will  enable  every  school  child  to 
be  given  at  least  ten  volumes  a  year. 

All  who  see  in  this  plan  a  raising  of  popular  taste  and 
education,  and  a  movement  toward  national  progress  and  in- 
ternational understanding ;  all  who  wish  for  all  true  works  of 
art  an  appreciative  public,  and  to  prevent  from  wasting  away 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  world,  let  them  help  to 
put  this  plan  into  action  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  all  nations. 

Vienna.  HELENE  ScHEU-RiEsz. 


Reeducating  the  Worker 


RAMBLING  through  the  big  industrial  cities  of  England 
or  America  one  is  sure  to  find,  in  some  dingy  backwater, 
a  dust-covered  building  in  red  brick,  with  gaunt,  iron  orna- 
ments, called  Mechanics'  Hall  or  Mechanics'  Library.^  These 
buildings  are  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  workers'  educa- 
tional movement.  Philanthropists  like  Morley,  the  founder 
of  Morley  College  in  London,  are  no  longer  actively  in  charge 
of  workers'  education ;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  an 
altogether  new  order  has  come  into  existence  with  institutions 
such  as  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  the  British 
labor  colleges,  and  the  one  or  two  attempts  to  follow  these 
examples  that  have  been  made  in  America.  In  reality,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  breach  between  the  philanthropic  movement 
for  workers'  education,  once  so  active  and  thriving,  and  the 
modern  trade  union  movement,  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the 
class-conscious  worker  is  inclined  to  think ;  for  the  conception 
of  education  that  lies  back  of  both  movements  is  very  largely 
the  same.  That  conception  is  based,  like  the  conventional 
grammar  school,  upon  a  very  inadequate  rationalist  psychol- 
ogy. It  might  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  little  and  see  whether 
those  who  wish  to  establish  a  workers'  educational  system  have 
sufficiently  surveyed  the  field  and  examined  with  care  the  im- 
plements they  propose  to  use. 

First,  what  is  the  accepted  purpose  of  the  workers'  educa- 
tional program?  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  the  urban  worker  to  take  an  active  part  in  trans- 
forming the  industrial  and  social  order,  instead  of  inculcating 
in  him  the  notion,  as  current  education  so  largely  does,  that 
this  order  is  on  the  whole  excellent  and  must  never  be  tinkered 
with  except  by  permission  of  those  who  have  a  privileged  in- 
terest in  it.  Ultimately,  the  purpose  of  this  education  is  to 
enable  the  worker  to  live  a  good  life  in  his  community,  in- 
stead of  being  content  with  the  poor  remnant  of  it  that  may 
survive  in  the  slum  to  which  he  is  anchored.  Immediately, 
then,  workers'  education  means  control  of  the  mechanism; 
ultimately,  it  means  the  enjoyment  of  its  product  These 
elements,  it  seems  to  me,  are  equally  important.  So  far  as 
the  mechanism  of  industry  is  divorced  from  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  ends,  it  is  probable  that  the  ends  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  good  and  proper  are  those  which  are  current  in 
present-day  society.  This  perception  has  not  altogether  been 
lacking  in  the  British  W.  E.  A.  movement,  thanks  to  the 
original  inspiration  of  men  like  Canon  Barnett ;  but  it  is  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

While  in  its  bare  outlines  the  purpose  of  workers'  education 
is  intelligible  and  sensible,  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
reality  when  it  begins  to  clap  together  the  odd  bits  of  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  hopes  to  advance  to  its  end.  A  board  of 
directors  drawn  from  the  trade  unions,  a  teaching  staff  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  labor,  or  at  least  sympathetic  to  labor,  and 
a  curriculum  in  which  every  subject  is  treated  from  the  labor 
point  of  view,  do  not  imply  a  revolutionary  conception  of 
education's  task  or  opportunity.  It  is  not  a  great  advance  to 
substitute  one  kind  of  formal  education  for  another;  to  teach 
Marx  by  the  book  instead  of  Mill  by  the  book ;  to  show  that 
the  doctrines  of  Gradgrind  and  M'Choakumchild  throw  open 
the  gates  of  a  new  life  when  called  by  the  ingratiating  name 
of  "revolutionary  discipline."  Knowledge  by  itself,  it  is  now 
platitudinous  to  say,  is  a  tool  rather  than  a  force.  We  have 
long  had  the  spectacle  of  revolutionary  socialists,  such  as  H. 
M.  Hyndmann,  or  Morris  Hillquit,  standing  for  the  most 
drastic  transformations  in  theory,  yet  in  practical  affairs  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  bankers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  any 
of  the  other  groups  inured  to  middle-class  ritual;  and  the 
panic  these  people  have  exhibited  at  the  slightest  possibility 
of  their  creed  actually  coming  to  life  should  warn  us  that 
education  is  a  more  fundamental  matter  than  the  mastering 
of  a  textbook — even  a  revolutionary  textbook! 
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When  G.  K.  Chesterton  said  that  the  trouble  with  the 
socialists  was  not  that  they  wanted  to  change  the  world,  but 
that  they  were  willing  to  leave  it  so  infernally  the  same,  he 
touched  upon  a  salient  weakness  of  the  workers'  education 
movement,  with  the  resulting  contrast — now,  alas!  so  fa- 
miliar— between  nominal  revolution  and  practical  quietism. 
Education,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
active  modification,  transformation,  and  redirection  of  human 
lives,  severally  and  collectively.  The  sort  of  education  that 
fails  to  modify  a  person's  daily  activities  is  mere  pedantry; 
and  it  has  meaning  only  within  a  fixed  social  system.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  workers'  movement  has,  I  believe,  looked  upon 
education  as  a  simple  matter  of  scholastic  routine — something 
got  by  attending  meetings,  studying  in  classes,  reading  the 
"right"  literature,  and  generally  burning  the  midnight  oil. 
Without  disparaging  the  efficacy  and  interest  of  all  these  func- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  are  only  the  more 
obvious,  the  more  isolated,  instruments  of  the  educational 
process.  This  is  why  Oxford,  even  in  the  diluted  form  of 
Ruskin  College,  has  been  such  a  "danger"  to  the  British  labor 
movement.  If  Oxford  merely  trimmed  and  polished  the 
"mind,"  British  labor  might  not  have  so  many  lost  or  errant 
leaders  to  contend  with.  Oxford  does  more  than  this,  how- 
ever: It  gives  the  student  a  new  outfit  in  life.  Although  this 
outfit  happens,  in  the  industrial  world,  to  be  almost  as  ob- 
solete as  tallow  candles  and  stage  coaches,  the  process  itself  is 
genuine  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  Oxford  deservedly  ranks 
as  a  powerful  educational  institution,  for  the  reason  that  it 
offers  a  way  of  living  and  not  merely  a  way  of  learning.  The 
labor  movement  must  learn  something  from  Oxford  if  it 
would  hold  its  own  against  the  institutions  that  Oxford  would 
seek  to  maintain;  and  this  applies  equally  in  America. 

A  Continuous  Process 

Any  fruitful  discussion  of  workers'  education  must  set  out 
with  an  acknowledgment  that  this  education  is  to  be  no  mere 
antidote  against  a  "capitalist"  educational  system  and  a  "ca- 
pitalist" press ;  for  counteracting  a  poison  is  not  the  same  as 
establishing  a  regimen  of  health.  The  discussion  must  re- 
cognize that  education  is  a  continuous  and  pervasive  process, 
beginning  long  before  school  age  and  going  on,  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  form  rigid  channels  of  habit,  to  the  end  of  a 
person's  life.  The  adult  worker,  then,  is  already  educated. 
In  addition  to  the  few  scraps  of  formal  "knowledge"  he  has 
acquired  at  school,  he  has  been  educated  by  his  experience. 

In  the  industrial  metropolis,  and  in  the  smaller  centers 
which  copy  its  characteristics,  two  influences  act  on  the  worker, 
day  after  day.  One  of  these,  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
by  Thorstein  Veblen,  in  The  Instinct  of  Workmanship,  is 
the  machine  process.  This  process  habituates  the  worker  to  a 
mechanical  grind,  which  begins  with  his  awakening  to  the  in- 
sistent ring  of  an  alarm,  follows  him  as  he  punches  his  time 
clock,  stays  with  him  as  he  performs  his  simple  motions  as  a 
cog  in  an  industrial  machine,  and  extends  its  methods  of 
specialization,  uniformity,  and  depersonalization  even  to  his 
sports  and  pastimes.  Life,  conceived  in  terms  of  the  machine 
process,  is  regulation ;  hence  the  docility  toward  regimentation 
which  modern  urban  populations  fulsomely  display  under 
every  variety  of  abuse.  By  this  habituation,  a  layer  of  solidi- 
fied rock  is  formed  over  the  molten,  igneous  mass  of  the 
workers'  instincts ;  though  here  and  there  the  instincts  break 
through  fissures,  and  take  the  form  of  amusements  as  devital- 
ized, as  mechanical,  as  the  regime  they  attempt  to  compensate 
— witness  Coney  Island. 

Because  the  education  of  the  machine  process  is  pervasive, 
it  must  not  be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  an  education  which 
is  inimical  to  any  mode  of  life  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
purely  mechanical  terms;  it  is  only  in  chaotic  outbreaks  that 
the  deeper  elements  of  man's  nature  get  a  chance.  To  be 
educated  for  the  machine  is  to  be  miseducated,  by  and  large, 
for  the  totality  of  life.  This  factor  of  miseducation  has  been 


neglected  in  the  programs  of  workers'  education  ;  indeed  cer- 
tain radical  enthusiasts  appear  to  hold  that  the  habits,  views, 
nnd  reactions  of  the  modern  urban  worker,  bred  in  the  slum 
and  weaned  over  to  the  machine,  are  the  last  term  in  human 
enlightenment.  Were  this  so,  the  problems  of  reeducation 
and  reconstruction  would  be  simple. 

The  second  influence  in  the  workers'  education  is  what  Mr. 
Veblen  has  called  the  price  system.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Veblen  seems  to  localize  the  effects  of  the  price  system  in  the 
business  man,  and  that  of  the  machine  process  in  the  worker ; 
but  while  this  may  be  the  correct  emphasis,  it  is  nevertheless 
plain  that  both  forces  tend  to  permeate  both  classes.  The 
tendency  of  the  price  system  is  to  translate  the  good  life,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  into  the  "goods"  life — that  which  can- 
not be  priced  seems  scarcely  worth  enjoying.  This  has  made 
the  urban  worker  value  those  things,  both  for  use  and  dis- 
play, which  can  be  purchased  in  the  metropolis.  Hence  the 
difficulty  that  industries  have  had  in  Letchworth,  England's 
first  garden  city,  in  getting  their  working  forces  to  leave  the 
filthy  industrial  centers  in  which  they  have  lived.  The  absence 
of  public  houses,  cheap  fancy  shops  and  gay  white  ways — 
things  that  make  an  impoverished  environment  seem  tolerable 
—makes  a  tolerable  environment  seem  impoverished,  in  the 
mind  of  the  metropolitan  worker.  In  other  words,  that 
changed  material  environment  which  a  genuine  revolution 
would  surely  aim  to  effect  is  distasteful  to  workers  who  have 
been  trained  to  accept  the  indignities  and  repressions  of  the 
present  regime. 

Here,  then,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  impotency 
of  labor  in  Europe  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  getting 
into  power.  Labor's  failure  to  transform  the  existing  institu- 
tions witnessed  the  deeper  fact  that  it  had  not  yet  taken  steps 
to  transform  itself.  The  machine  process,  the  price  system, 
and  the  private  monopoly  of  land,  which,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute the  economic  basis  of  our  metropolitan  civilization,  are 
educational  instruments  in  comparison  with  which  a  few  labor 
colleges,  with  their  intellectualized  programs  of  study,  can- 
not be  taken  seriously.  To  know  the  doctrine  one  must  live 
the  life;  and  if  all  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  past 
century,  from  chartism  to  communism,  have  been  inert,  and 
barren  of  results,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
kind  of  activity  with  which  they  were  associated  was  that  of 
agitation. 

At  bottom,  the  weakness  of  working-class  thought,  and  so 
of  working-class  education,  has  been  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
dominantly cockney:  It  has  seen  the  social  revolution  in  terms 
of  the  machine  process  and  the  price  system — the  universal 
extension  of  the  first  and  the  abolition  of  the  second.  The 
"new  world"  has  been  a  sort  of  cockney  Utopia,  in  which  even 
the  farms  were  to  be  run  on  a  factory  organization  basis, 
irrespective  of  crops,  weather,  seasonal  fluctuations,  or  mere 
economy — just  as  if  factory  organization  fulfilled  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  human  spirit.  This  cockney  caricature  of  human 
society  has  been  an  obvious  product  of  our  impoverished 
metropolis ;  and  the  chief  problem  of  workers'  education,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  replace  it  with  a  conception  of  human  life, 
the  relation  of  men  to  their  environment,  and  a  process  of 
education  which  is  at  least  as  faithful  to  reality  as  a  tory 
squire's  conception  of  the  world. 

Education  for  the  worker,  in  a  realistic  sense,  means  break- 
ing down  old  habits  of  thought,  work,  expenditure,  recreation ; 
bringing  new  trends  to  the  surface ;  actively  transforming 
certain  parts  of  the  environment  without  waiting  for  a  hypo- 
thetical millenium  to  effect  these  changes  automatically;  and 
using  each  gain  of  money-wages  or  power  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  scope  of  the  worker's  activity  not  simply  as  a 
worker  but  as  a  human  being.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Rand  School  and  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  may  be  mak- 
ing bigger  strides  in  the  reeducation  of  the  urban  worker 
through  the  activities  of  their  summer  camps  than  through 
any  amount  of  economic  or  sociological  doctrine  they  out  into 
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their  school  curricula.  Not  by  the  organization  of  trade- 
union  colleges  that  copy  the  barren  methods  of  the  colleges 
that  came  out  of  Nineteenth-Century  industrialism  are  we  to 
achieve  the  better  social  order.  Rather  it  is  to  come  through 
the  development  of  those  instruments  of  organic  education, 
such  as  the  summer  camps,  which  are  at  once  both  promise 
and  partial  fulfillment  of  that  better  order. 

LEWIS  MUMFORD. 

Children  of  the  Conquerors 

sailed  for  India.  He  found  America, 
adventurers — Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English — hunting  along  the  scent  found 
India,  a  land  of  prey.  The  East  was  not  slumbering,  but 
convulsed  by  internal  pain,  weakly  open  to  assault.  Deter- 
mined seafarers  rounded  the  peninsula,  dotted  the  coast  with 
factory  settlements,  penetrated  the  interior,  formed  alliances 
with  Indian  rulers,  played  off  one  warring  faction  against 
another,  so  that  conquest  became  a  game  of  chess.  Here  find 
in  a  nutshell  the  history  of  invaded  India,  sophisticated  Aryan 
visiting  the  other  branch  of  the  family.  Add  to  this  whole- 
sale proselytism,  baptism  with  bucket  and  sword  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese.  Results  (What  would  you  have.'),  com- 
mercial jealousy,  overreaching  intrigue,  skinwash  of  religion, 
blend  of  stock,  sudden  fury  of  the  exploited,  massacre  and 
counter-massacre.  Dripping  from  the  welter  of  this  millrace 
emerges  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  upward  turn  of  the  wheel. 
Down  he  would  have  gone  again,  a  little  later  on,  in  the  black 
depths  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm 
hold-back  of  the  larger  mixed  colony,  and  a  few  faithful 
Indian  regiments. 

Against  a  background  of  war,  of  chaos,  appears  the  Indo- 
European,  Eurasian,  or  Anglo-Indian,  variously  called.  The 
first  names  connote  several  European  stocks;  the  last  is  the 
designation  now  fixed  by  law  for  census  purposes,  and  ap- 
parently indicates  English  forebears  only.  Men  of  the 
pioneer  breed  facing  a  dangerous  six  months'  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  brought  no  women  with  them. 
Wives  came  from  the  higher  Indian  ranks,  some  of  princely 
stock;  companions,  more  or  less  permanent,  from  the  lower. 
Here  was  a  strange  Orient,  new  codes,  few  priests  from  the 
West.  Of  authentic  illegitimacy  there  was  actually  less,  to 
judge  from  old  records,  than  resulted  in  an  England  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  moving  soldiery,  where  feudal  lords 
and  village  gentry  lived  fast  and  loose  for  centuries.  Later 
in  the  more  sharply  defined  colony,  standards  began  to  be  set, 
legal  unions  increased.  Casual  offspring,  submerged  in  the 
bazaar  currents,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rise. 
Children  were  sent,  in  those  affluent  days,  to  England,  or 
were  reared  in  homes  of  comfort  in  hill  stations.  For  the 
poorest  there  were  boarding  schools  supported  by  compulsory 
levies  on  the  English  population. 

The  Suez  Canal  wrought  the  undoing.  Quick  passages, 
a  country  more  settled,  safer,  brought  the  Englishwoman; 
also  the  Englishman  of  less  venturesome  type  than  the  fathers 
of  the  mixed  community.  With  determined  pressure  they 
pushed  the  Anglo-Indian  out.  Slam  went  the  gates,  guarded 
by  a  whip  of  contumely  and  bearing  the  warning  "reserved 
for  the  covenanted,"  or  the  "twice-born,"  as  the  Brahmin  has 
it.  Modern  education  made  the  Indian,  living  in  patriarchal 
households  on  the  irreducible  minimum,  a  most  formidable 
competitor,  even  as  the  Japanese  in  California.  The  lower 
millstone  rose  to  meet  the  upper;  between  the  two  were 
caught  the  children  of  the  improvident  conquerors.  Despite 
all  written  to  the  contrary,  a  most  valiant  fight  was  made 
by  these  men,  who,  after  all,  inherited  the  strength  of  two 
races.  "Bow  to  the  inevitable,  go  'home,'  return  'twice-born,'  " 
was  the  teaching  of  the  wise.  Result — a  reflux  that  has 


never  ceased,  until  today  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  community 
sends  its  sons  and  daughters  "home"  to  be  educated,  often  to 
settle.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of 
old  Anglo-Indian  families  know  that  hundreds  of  their  des- 
cendants are  found  in  south  coast  towns  and  educational 
centers  in  Britain.  But  while  some  escape  to  England,  and 
some  make  good  locally,  the  rest,  trapped  by  fate,  finding  small 
chance  of  livelihood,  decline  on  loaferdom. 

And  now  the  child  of  these  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
malicious  incline,  down  which  his  immediate  forebears  have 
come  with  ominous  rapidity.  He  has  in  him  a  momentum 
abyssward.  Cruel  forces  push  from  above,  sinister  ones  wait 
below.  To  drop  metaphor,  look  at  him,  hatless,  shoeless, 
ragged,  speaking  English  and  a  vernacular  with  a  slum  voca- 
bulary, with  the  outlook  of  an  undisciplined  Ishmael,  not  in 
a  desert,  but  in  a  wilderness  of  hostile  malice.  What  of  the 
girl?  Her  horizon  is  darker,  because  of  the  sinister  prospect 
of  the  harem,  or  the  street  life,  when  she  is  ripe  for  exploi- 
tation. There  is  no  life  for  such  a  child.  For  playground, 
the  gutter;  for  home,  a  shelter  of  matting;  for  clothing, 
filthy  rags;  for  speech,  a  patois;  for  ideals,  the  whine  and 
the  outstretched  hand ;  for  religion,  repetitional  phrases.  The 
grey  road  stretches  before  the  half-starved  child,  with  his  nar- 
row concept  of  life.  The  sanctity  of  sex  has  no  meaning  in 
his  heathen  environment.  Dark  urgencies  of  life  effect  moral 
landmarks.  His  destiny?  Few  words  are  needed — chance 
job,  empty  mind,  empty  soul,  lash  of  disdain  with  inability  to 
react,  the  waiting  vultures.  This  is  human  life  drained  of 
motive,  of  ambition,  of  natural  joy,  of  natural  sorrow.  Does 
some  dark  prescience  stir  in  the  mind  of  the  doomed  boy  or 
girl? 

But  misery  is  magnetic.  It  has  drawn  some  to  the  rescue. 
School  homes  now  exist — one,  two  or  three  near  each  large 
Indian  city  where  these  hapless  colonies  are  found.  In  Poona, 
in  Kalimpong,  in  Coonoor,  in  Bangalore  are  men  and  women 
ready  to  receive  these  children.  But  between  the  children  in 
the  slum  and  the  school  on  the  hilltop,  a  bridge  needs  to  be 
built.  These  shelters  need  to  be  expanded  to  receive  the  hun- 
dreds of  waifs  and  strays.  Foremost  among  needs  is  that  of 
shepherds  to  search  the  slums.  Lost  lambs  do  not  find  their 
own  way  to  a  shelter.  These  children  must  be  taught,  and 
that  from  the  outset  with  an  eye  on  the  future.  Systems  of 
education,  derisively  so-called,  are  in  vogue.  Warping  of 
brain  seems  to  be  their  chief,  if  unconscious,  aim.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  sheer  need  of  preparing  the  destitute  to  become  bread- 
winners may  produce  practicality.  Fortunately  these  special 
schools  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  are  training  for  life. 
To  sum  up,  facilities  exist,  though  not  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  or  with  enough  far-sighted  adjustment,  for  the  training 
and  placing  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Every  one  of  these 
pleasant  shelter  schools  is  under  the  care  of  some  denomination, 
thus  affording  a  solution  for  the  creed  contests  of  the  ardently 
religious.  Starving  parents  readily  come  to  terms,  but  their 
own  uplift  frequently  depends  upon  seeing  their  children  on 
the  upward  grade. 

What  we  need,  let  it  be  said  again,  is  slum  seekers,  like  the 
Salvation  Army  workers,  able,  in  Indian  dress,  to  penetrate 
any  vicious  fastness.     Next,  we  want  the  assured  support  of 
these  salvaged  ones.     The  cost  of  a  slum  missioner  will 
about  one-tenth  that  of  a  government  chaplain;    if  he  i 
the   country,   understanding  his   flock   thoroughly,    his  value 
will  be  ten  times  as  great.     The  "hire"  of  this  "laborer"  will 
depend  on  the  varying  cost  of  city  living— highest  in  Calcutt; 
One  hundred  dollars  each  a  year  is  not  too  liberal  an  allow- 
ance for  children  brought  up  in  western  ways.    Multiply  flu 
unit  of  life  ransom  by  hundreds  of  such  as  these  who  need  it, 
and  then  by  periods  of  five  to  seven  years  for  the  individual's 
training.    Rake  the  slums.    Turn  the  saved  into  saviors,  and 
thus  cause  this  problem  to  solve  itself. 

MATILDA  HUNT,  M.  D. 
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HEAL  T  H 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Sub-Nurse 


THE  pendulum  in  the  moot  question  of  nursing  edu- 
cation is  swinging  violently  again  these  days.  Here 
and  there  short-term  courses  have  been  advocated  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  nurses.  Here  is  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo, 
of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  instance,  asking  for  100,000 
girls  for  sub-nurses.  There  is  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Health  advocating  short-term  courses.  From  other  sides 
comes  the  demand  for  more  skill,  further  training,  and  greater 
specialization.  The  new  California  nursing  law,  for  example, 
requires  a  high-school  course  for  student  nurses;  an  eight-hour 
day  for  them ;  and  a  three  years'  course  of  training  in  an  ac- 
credited hospital,  with  an  eight-hour  day.  Only  those  hospi- 
tals whose  courses  include  medical  and  surgical  work,  chil- 
dren's diseases,  and  obstetrics  are  allowed  to  conduct  training 
schools.  And,  most  revolutionary  'of  all,  such  training  cen- 
ters are  required  to  pay  their  student  nurses  twenty  dollars 
a  month. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  two  recent  articles :  one,  in  the 
Health  News  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
by  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams,  director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Tuberculosis  Commission  in  France,  on  Some  Problems  of 
Nursing  Education ;  the  other,  in  the  December  issue  of  Pic- 
torial Review,  by  Clara  D.  Noyes,  president  of  the  American 
Nursing  Association,  in  which  she  counters  Dr.  Mayo  with 
the  query:  "Sub-Nurses?  Why  not  Sub-Doctors?" 

Both  authors  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situ- 
ation. Miss  Noyes  places  the  blame  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession. "Overwork,  undertraining,  doubtful  social  standing, 
and  poor  pay,  which  have  been  our  lot  in  the  past,  are  not 
conducive  to  contentment  in  any  vocation."  She  believes  that 
servitude  and  drudgery  are  the  crux  of  what  is  wrong  with 
nursing.  To  enforce  her  point  that  nurses  are  exploited,  .she 
cites  the  case  of  the  doctor  from  California  who  requested 
her  to  find  a  superintendent  of  nurses  for  a  stock  hospital 
which  a  hundred  doctors,  including  himself,  had  started,  and 
on  which  they  hoped  to  net  a  50  per  cent  profit.  Miss  Noyes 
thus  describes  the  conversation  which  took  place: 

When  I  asked  him  how  many  graduate  nurses  there  would 
be,  he  said,  "A  superintendent  and  a  couple  of  head  nurses. 
The  others  will  be  pupil  nurses." 

I  wanted  to  get  to  the  core  of  his  professional  decadence,  and 
so  I  kept  on:  "Will  they  be  given  an  allowance?" 

"Surely,"  he  replied ;  "six  or  eight 
dollars  a  month." 

"And  your  charge  for  these  pupil 
nurses  to  your  patients?" 

"Twenty-five  dollars  a  week." 

"What  about  their  hours?"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"Twenty-four  hours  a  day  when  they 
are  on  special  duty  alone,  and  twelve 
hours  when  two  are  on  the  case." 

Dr.  Williams  states  that  frequently 
too  much  time  is  taken  by  student 
nurses  in  dustting,  cleaning  and  bed- 
making.  He  says: 

Many  nurses  and  students  in  train- 
ing are  dissatisfied  with  the  length  or 
the  shortness  of  the  course ;  the  hours 
are  too  long,  the  courses  too  brief,  the 
work  in  the  wards  too  heavy.  The 
school  superintendents  find  accommoda- 
tions for  their  pupils  inadequate, 
there  is  criticism  of  the  nurses'  dietary, 
supplies  of  materials  are  limited,  new 
pupils  do  not  come  forward  as  rapidly 
as  they  did.  At  the  same  time,  hospital 
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managers  complain  of  the  increased  expense  of  nursing  care, 
and  they  resist  demands  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses,  or 
to  diminish  the  hours  of  work. 

And  then  enters  the  sub-nurse  with  a  limited  training  as 
the  substitute  for  the  trained  nurse.  From  many  quarters 
comes  the  question,  why,  if  the  activities  of  so  many  public 
health  nurses  are  largely  educational  and  involve  little  or  no 
bedside  work,  are  years  of  arduous  training  imperative?  Miss 
Noyes  replies  to  this  insistent  query  that  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Association  has  long  advocated  attendants — "young 
women  instructed  in  the  simpler  nursing  procedure — in  bed- 
side aid  in  the  home,  in  institutions  for  chronic  cases,  in  or- 
phanages for  cases  not  dangerous,  or  in  certain  kinds  of  con- 
valescent cases  where  the  illness  or  the  injury  is  slight."  Cer- 
tain public  health  associations  have  had  some  success  in  train- 
ing this  general  type  of  worker.  Valuable  to  the  nurses  as 
such  assistants  may  be,  there  is  general  agreement  among  the 
leaders  in  the  nursing  profession  that  their  services  should 
be  strictly  limited.  Miss  Noyes  sums  it  up: 

Turning    any    number    of    half-trained,    half-educated    young 

women  into  the  nursing  field,  without  control  or  limitations  to 

their  services,  would  be  to  release  a  tremendous  force  capable 

of  serious  disaster. 

Dr.  Williams  feels  that  two  years  of  practical  training 
should  be  sufficient  to  equip  a  girl  with  a  high-school  edu- 
cation to  become  a  well  trained  nurse.  Miss  Noyes,  however, 
accepts  this  two-year  period  with  reservations.  Nevertheless, 
she  admits  that  the  three-year  course  has  frequently  been  mis- 
used. She  points  out  instances  where  students  have  had  to 
work  at  the  telephone  switchboard,  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital,  or  in  a  secretarial  capacity.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams is  of  the  opinion  that  this  two  years'  period  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  a  proper  utilization  of  the  work 
and  time  of  the  students. 

The  shortage  of  nurses  itself,  Miss  Noyes  believes,  is  the 
result  of  these  main  causes;  a  greater  demand,  the  personal 
comfort  of  wealthy  men  and  women  which  they  have  placed 
above  community  needs,  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  hardships  of  training.  According  to  the  most 
recent  survey  of  the  American  Nursing  Association,  there  are 
120,000  registered  nurses  in  the  United  States  and  as  many 
more  who  have  not  registered.  About  13,000  students  gra- 
duated from  training  schools  in  1920. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  graduates  will 
number  15,000  this  year. 

According  to  Miss  Noyes,  the  rem- 
edy for  the  situation  lies  in  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  public,  of  doctors,  of 
nurses,  and  of  the  trustees  of  hospitals. 
She  states: 

It  should  be  seen  to  it  that  student 
nurses  are  not  overworked,  that  suit- 
able courses  are  established,  that  com- 
fortable living  conditions  are  afforded 
them,  and  that  good  laws  for  the  prac- 
tice of  nursing  become  operative.  The 
public  should  help  by  supporting  the 
hospitals  and  by  subscribing  to  laws 
regulating  the  education  of  nurses. 

She  also  advocates  a  continuous  recruit- 
ing campaign  for  student  nurses. 

Dr.  Williams  suggests  a  more  dras- 
tic remedy.  He  recommends  that 
training  courses,  in  many  instances, 
should  be  established  outside  of  hospi- 
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tals,  perhaps  by  universities  or  medical  schools  or  by  indepen- 
dent organizations.  Arrangements  should  then  be  made  with 
the  hospitals  for  paying  the  school  a  definite  sum  for  nursing 
services.  Such  a  central  school  should  both  make  it  possible 
to  provide  hospitals  with  sufficient  nursing  service  and  still 
enable  the  students  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  curricu- 
lum. His  plan,  however,  is  only  supplicable,  he  indicates, 
to  large  cities. 

Prostitution 

THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  with  the 
cooperation  of  various  state  boards  of  health  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  recently  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  mayors  of  large  cities  and  to  central  labor  union 
secretaries,  on  the  subject  of  prostitution  and  the  treatment 
of  prostitutes.  Through  the  mayors  the  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  chambers  of  commerce,  bank  presidents, 
women's  organizations,  chiefs  of  police  and  representative 
citizens. 

A  total  of  1,707  questionnaires  were  returned  from  572 
cities,  including  89  from  bankers,  127  from  chiefs  of  police, 
and  356  from  representatives  of  women's  organizations.  In 
substance,  the  first  question  was: 

Do  you  agree  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  state  boards  of  health  that  open  houses  of  prosti- 
tution are  a  menace  to  public  health  and  should  be  abolished 
in  every  community? 

There  were  1,172  affirmative  answers  to  this  question  and 
494  negative  ones.  Of  the  chiefs  of  police,  108  sustained  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as  against  15 
who  did  not.  Some  104  representatives  of  the  metal  trades 
voted  yes,  to  54,  who  voted  no.  The  reply  of  a  printer  in 
Utah  is  typical.  He  wrote: 

The  existence  of  open  houses  of  prostitution,  even  when 
visited  by  comparatively  few,  contaminates  the  whole  community, 
degrades  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  all  classes  of  society. 
Official  toleration  of  such  places  gives  them  a  certain  standing 
amounting  almost  to  approval. 

One  chief  of  police  replied  that  "open  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion breed  disease,  crime,  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes, 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  community  and  are  a  menace  to 
the  youth  of  the  country." 
The  second  question  was: 

Do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  open  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion in  your  city? 

There  were  1,149  negative  answers,  445  affirmative,  and  113 
non-committal.  Representatives  of  labor  organizations,  by 
a  convincing  majority,  were  opposed  to  such  houses.  A  cigar- 
maker  in  Illinois  wrote: 

No;  for  the  same  reason  that  I  do  not  favor  licensing  mur- 
derers, burglars,  thugs,  and  white  slavery,  or  any  other  im- 
moral proposition. 

The  third  question  trod  upon  the  heels  of  the  preceding 
one: 

Do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  a  segregated  district  in 
which  prostitutes  should  be  allowed  to  ply  their  trade? 

There  were  944  negative  replies,  707  affirmative,  and  56 
returns  irf  which  no  answer  was  given.  The  most  significant 
feature  of  these  replies  was  that  105  chiefs  of  police  voted 
"no"  to  this  question  as  against  1 6  voting  for  a  segregated 
district.  One  chief  of  police  said: 

Might  as  well  segregate  murder. 

The  fourth  question  struck  at  the  patrons  of  houses  of 
prostitution.  It  was: 

Do  you  believe  that  all  prostitutes  and  their  patrons  should 
be  treated  alike  (subjected  to  a  thorough  medical  examination 
to  ascertain  if  they  have  a  communicable  disease  and,  if  found 
infected,  placed  under  strict  surveillance  until  disease  is  no 
longer  communicable)  ? 

To  this  there  was  a  preponderance  of  affirmative  replies,  1,520 
as  against  no  in  the  negative,  while  in  77  cases  answers  were 


PREVENTION 

THE  word  "prevention"  always  annoyed  a  certain 
charity  organization  secretary.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  workers  urged  it  when  faced  by  some  difficult  problem 
they  wished  to  evade. 

One  day  he  said: 

"I'll  tell  you,  Miss  Smith,  prevention  is  all  right  if  it 
begins  with  a  grandmother.  As  it  is,  a  good  deal  of  your 
prevention  reminds  me  of  a  Negro  farmer,  one  Jim,  who 
once  worked  for  my  father. 

"The  farm  still  had  some  low,  undrained  land  which 
was  infested  with  rattlesnakes.  In  those  days,  whiskey 
was  the  only  remedy  known  for  a  snakebite,  so,  just  before 
harvest,  my  father  bought  two  gallons  of  whiskey  and  gave 
them  to  Hattie,  Jim's  wife.  She  carefully  placed  the  jugs 
on  the  top  shelf  of  the  kitchen  cupboard. 

"The  next  time  my  father  went  to  the  farm,  she  asked 
him  to  look  in  the  jugs.  Both  were  empty. 

" 'Yo'  bettah  ask  dat  Jim  about  'em,'  she  said. 

"My  father  did.  Jim,  after  several  false  starts,  admitted 
that  he  had  taken  all  'fo'  prevention,'  a  day  or  two  before 
when  going  to  the  lower  field.  And  then,  after  all  his  care, 
he  was  bitten  the  very  next  week. 

"And  you  know,  Miss  Smith,"  the  organization  secretary 
concluded,  "you're  apt  to  be,  too,  after  a  lot  of  your  pre- 
vention, if  you  do  nothing  but  prevent."  EDNA  G.  HENRY. 


not  made.     A  representation  of  a  Massachusetts  women's  or- 
ganization summed  the  matter  up  with : 

Morality  and  health  of  the  public  have  no  sex. 

There  was  also  an  overwhelming  flood  of  negative  replies 
to  the  last  question: 

Do    you    believe    that   only   female    prostitutes    should    be    so 

treated  ? 

The  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board,  of  which  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  is 
the  executive  secretary,  also  deals  emphatically  with  this 
whole  subject.  It  declares  that  wage  losses  of  $54,000,000 
annually  are  one  of  the  items  in  the  national  cost  of  social 
diseases  in  this  country.  Although  large  cities  are  probably 
better  safeguarded  than  before  the  war,  an  apparent  tendency 
for  smaller  communities  to  slouch  back  into  an  indifferent 
attitude  toward  controlling  commercialized  vice  is  observed 
in  the  report.  As  a  result  of  cooperation  between  the  board 
and  various  local  authorities,  seventy-five  red  light  districts, 
were  shut  up  tight.  Some  $2,450,000  has  been  apportioned 
among  the  states  during  the  past  four  years  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  establish  some  measure  of  control  over  "the 
last  great  plague."  These  funds,  matched  by  state  appropria- 
tions, have  been  devoted  to  free  salvarsan,  free  treatment  cen- 
ters, publicity  and  repressive  measures. 

Forty  institutions,  including  Harvard  University,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Leland  Stanford,  Northwestern, 
Tuskegee,  and  thirty-three  state  universities  and  normal 
schools  cooperated  with  the  board  in  training  teachers  in  the 
hygiene  of  these  special  diseases.  There  are  also  forty-three 
separate  researches  being  conducted  on  the  unsolved  problems 
of  prevention  and  cure  by  scientists  throughout  the  country; 
to  these  many  of  the  leading  universities  are  lending  their 
ablest  men  and  best  laboratory  equipment. 

The  North  European  Conference  on  Venereal  Disease  held 
last  year  reaffirmed  the  position  held  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  and  other  authorities  upon  the  social 
diseases.  Resolution  Number  Five  adopted  by  the  conference 
declared  that  it  was  the  experience  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries, namely,  England,  Finland,  Germany,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  that  official  and  legal  toleration  of 
professional  prostitution  has  been  found  to  be  medically  use- 
less as  a  check  on  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases. 

During  the  year,  one  of  the  most  drastic  bits  of  action  to 
curb  the  spread  of  venereal  disease  in  the  United  States  was 
taken  in  Alabama  where  thev-court  of  appeals,  in  the  case 
of  Dowling  vs.  Harden,  decided  that  a  health  officer  has  the 
right  compulsorily  to  examine  persons  "reasonably  suspected" 
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of  being  infected  with  a  venereal  disease  in  the  infectious  or 
contagious  stage.  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin  points  out 
that,  although  "the  highest  courts  of  many  states  have  upheld 
the  right  of  the  health  officer  to  quarantine  persons  infected 
with  a  venereal  disease  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  health  of- 
ficer, constitute  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  no  court  of 
final  resort  has  determined  that  such  persons  may  be  com- 
pulsorily  examined." 

A  Health  Church 

SO  far  as  is  known,  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation is  the  only  voluntary  state  health  organization  in 
the  country  that  owns  the  building  it  occupies.  The  growth 
of  the  organization  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  from  desk 
space  of  the  office  of  a  Milwaukee  physician  with  not  a  paid 
worker  on  its  staff,  epitomizes  the  pace  at  which  interest  in 
public  health  has  developed  in  the  state.  Year  by  year,  as  its 
work  has  increased,  the  association  has  rubbed  its  office  space 
out  at  the  elbow. 

Finally,  in  1919,  an  old  church,  a  three-story  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  was  purchased  and  rechristened  the  Health 
Service  Building.  Auditoriums  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  and  third  floors.  Here  are  held  the  big  annual 
health  rallies  of  the  association,  at  which  hundreds  sit  down 
around  the  banquet  table.  Here  the  Milwaukee  Medical  So- 
ciety holds  its  bi-monthly  meetings.  Here  also  are  given  public 
lectures  on  health  or  other  phases  of  social  progress. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  and  third  floors  and  practi- 
cally the  entire  first  floor  are  devoted  to  offices  for  the  asso- 
ciation staff  and  for  the  Health  Service  Training  School  main- 
tained by  the  organization.  On  the  first  floor  are  also  the 
library  and  the  classroom  for  the  training  school.  In  the 
basement  are  the  stock  and  the  shipping  rooms  and  also  a  din- 
ing room  and  a  kitchen.  In  the  dining  room  conferences  are 
held  which  are  frequently  attended  by  guests  from  other 
agencies  and  from  other  states.  These  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  of  the  association's  activities. 

Through  these  and  other  varied  activities  located  in  it,  the 
building  has  become  a  health  center  for  the  whole  state. 
Public  health  nurses  and  health  instructors  are  trained  here 
for  sen-ice  in  Wisconsin  and  for  other  states.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  travelling  free  chest  clinic  which  has  uncov- 
ered so  much  unsuspected  tuberculosis  both  in  the  cities  and 
the  rural  sections  of  Wisconsin.  It  serves  as  the  teaching 
center  for  a  Summer  Institute  in  Social  Service  in  which  nearly 
one  hundred  men  and  women,  many  of  them  school  teachers, 
are  enrolled.  Here,  too,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  held  its 
classes  in  home  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Progress  in  South  America 

THE  potentialities  of  the  south  American  countries  are 
set  forth  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  in  an  article  on  Health 
Conservation  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Republics 
South  of  Mexico,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  area  of  these  republics  is  7,302,404  square  miles  [as 
against  2,973,890  for  the  continental  United  States  and 
3,603,910  for  Canada].  In  the  Pan  American  Republics  south 
of  Mexico  there  has  been  an  estimated  population  increase 
from  56,546,739  in  1900  to  80,301,907  in  1920,  or  an 
annual  increase  of  21.01  per  cent  per  thousand  of  population. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period  was  19.55  Per  thousand.  Mr.  Hoffman  esti- 
mates that  in  fifty  years  the  population  of  these  republics 
will  be  not  less  than  225,000,000.  "This  enormous  popu- 
lation," he  comments,  "living  on  a  soil  which  cannot  be 
matched  for  intrinsic  productiveness,  will  by  that  time  con- 
stitute one  of  the  world's  most  attractive  fields  for  trade  and 


commercial  development."  The  economic  advance,  however, 
he  believes  will  depend  very  largely  upon  health  conditions 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  further  material  reduction  in 
the  general  death  rate. 

The  marked  sanitary  progress  already  made  in  these  re- 
publics places  such  further  advance  in  the  realm  of  probabil- 
ity. There  is,  for  instance,  a  vast  literature  on  sanitation  in 
South  America,  which  is  practically  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Hoffman  presents  a  fleeting  vista  of  this  literature. 
The  study  of  malaria  made  by  members  of  the  department  of 
national  hygiene  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is,  he  states,  an 
important  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  the  report  of  the 
leprosy  conference,  held  in  the  same  country  in  1908,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  sources  of  information  upon 
this  baffling  disease. 

The  Institute  Oswaldo  Cruz  in  Brazil  may  be  compared 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  "The  publications  of  this 
institute,"  writes  Mr.  Hoffman,  "command  scientific  atten- 
tion throughout  the  civilized  world."  Dr.  J.  P.  Fontenalle, 
sanitary  inspector  of  hygiene  in  the  normal  schools  of  Brazil, 
has  recently  made  an  important  study  of  hygiene  in  his  coun- 
try. This  study  includes  in  detail  such  subjects  as  tuber- 
culosis, smallpox,  yellow  fever,  school  hygiene,  industrial 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  education.  In  order  to  advance  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  Brazil  has  established 
many  hospitals  of  at  least  a  hundred  beds  where  the  laborers 
in  this  basin  may  receive  prompt  medical  service.  Further- 
more, several  years  ago,  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  adopted  a 
sanitary  code  which  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the 
'United  States. 

Dr.  Alfredo  V>idal  y  Fuentes,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
has  issued  a  notable  report  on  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. "The  Uruguayan  vital  statistics,"  declares  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, "are  of  extraordinary  value  in  the  study  of  semitropical 
mortality  problems  of  South  America,  having  the  additional 
value  of  more  than  average  intrinsic  accuracy." 

Mr.  Hoffman  believes  that  the  enormous  progress  made  in 
the  control  of  yellow  fever,  malaria  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases foreshadows  a  time  when  the  tropics  will  be  free  from 
the  health-destroying  conditions  which  now  especially  afflict 
them.  Then  South  America  will  come  into  her  own. 


Eugenics 


IN  the  November-December  issue  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society,  presents  four  methods 
of  improving  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  posterity. 
These  are:  selection,  or  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  born  of  good  stock;  trust  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters;  avoidance  of  racial  poisons;  and  "preventing  chil- 
dren from  being  infected  or  poisoned  before  birth  by  the 
mother." 

Although  he  discusses  the  last  three  methods,  his  plea,  with 
that  of  other  eugenists,  is  for  the  selective  process,  the  im- 
provement of  the  germ  plasm,  as  the  most  promising  of  all 
the  methods  of  promoting  racial  progress.  In  his  argument 
he  uses  the  example  of  the  feebleminded,  who  beget  their  kind. 
The  elimination  of  this  group,  in  spite  of  such  factors  as 
syphilis  and  alcohol,  he  believes,  can  come  only  through  the 
use  of  natural  selection,  the  laws  of  which  are  becoming 
better  and  better  known.  "It  is  at  all  events  certain,"  he 
states,  "that  if  we  could  prevent  all  feebleminded  persons 
from  becoming  parents,  there  would  be  a  material  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  this  unfortunate 
class  in  future  generations;  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  most 
immediately  pressing  of  all  eugenic  reforms."  The  preven- 
tion of  fertility  of  the  feebleminded  would  also  result,  he 
points  out,  in  a  progressive  decrease  of  epilepsy,  tuberculosis, 
criminality,  drunkenness  and  rarious  nervous  troubles. 
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Major  Darwin,  as  might  be  expected,  continues  his  attack 
on  some  of  the  measures  advocated  by  social  reformers.  He 
notes  with  some  concern,  for  instance,  the  usual  practice  of 
administering  mothers'  pensions.  He  believes  that  such 
motherhood  endowment  should  be  made  an  agency  for  racial 
advance  through  careful  discrimination  of  the  qualities  of  the 
recipients.  He  also  believes  that  much  charity  and  public 
assistance  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  inferior  types. 
He  sharply  criticizes  the  new  concepts  of  marriage  and 
parenthood.  These  should  not  be  undertaken  blindly,  he 
maintains,  but  with  full  understanding  of  the  consequences. 
There  would  not  then  be  so  much  half-mating  with  unhappi- 
ness  or  divorce  as  its  concomitants.  He  says: 

A  keen  and  definite  sentiment  of  personal  responsibility  in 
.regard  to  parenthood  ought  to  be  impressed  early  in  life  on 
both  sexes.  If  this  were  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes,  for  any  one  to  propagate  his  kind  when 
that  kind  is  far  below  the  average  in  qualities  held  to  be  de- 
sirable, would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  reprehensible  act; 
while  unduly  to  limit  the  size  of  the  family,  when  both  parents 
are  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  would  in  future  be  condemned 
on  moral  and  patriotic  grounds. 

Notes  and  News 

ANEW  type  of  hospital,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  is  nearing 
completion  in  New  York.  It  is  designed  neither  for  the 
rich  nor  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  patient  who  can  pay  "from 
nothing  up"  depending  upon  his  ability  to  do  so  without  fin- 
ancial difficulty.  There  will  be  three  hundred  private  rooms 
and  no  wards.  Each  room  will  be  fitted  up  for  a  single 
patient  with  pictures  and  furnishings  and  soft  curtains  to  make 
it  homelike. 

The  preliminary  announcement  points  out  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  this  type  of  hospitalization : 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  waste  of  heat  or  light,  since  it 
will  be  possible  to  shut  off  completely  these  rooms  or  wings 
which  are  not  in  use;  a  ward  must  be  kept  heated  and  lighted 
even  though  it  is  only  half  occupied.  Elimination  of  sex  and 
disease  classification,  made  largely  possible  by  the  single-rocm 
system,  will  allow  maximum  use  of  the  entire  hospital  at  all 
times.  Each  room,  having  its  own  equipment,  lavatory  and 
toilet,  is  an  isolation  unit.  Danger  of  infection  and  contagion 
is  absolutely  eliminated. 

Every  room,  because  of  the  unusual  x-shaped  plan  of  the 
structure,  will  be  an  outside  room,  with  plenty  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  hospital  will  be  open  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed.  It  is  founded  with  the  idea  that  to  give  a 
patient  complete  contentment  of  mind  is  to  start  him  well  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

IN  the  November  issue  of  Mother  and  Child,  Benjamin 
Broadbent,  the  venerable  ex-mayor  of  Huddersfield,  Eng- 
land, gives  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  pioneer  work  in 
infant  welfare  done  by  Morel  de  Villiers,  who  was  mayor  of 
the  little  commune  of  Villiers  le  Due  in  central  France. 
Here  from  1894  to  1903  the  infantile  mortality  rate  was  held 
at  zero.  There  were  no  still  births.  Not  a  mother  died  in 
child  birth.  So  amazing  were  these  results  that  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  made  a  special  investigation.  The 
result  attained,  it  found,  was  accomplished  by  three  forces 
working  in  unison:  voluntary  and  philanthropic  effort; 
medical  skill ;  social  and  administrative  authority.  Mr. 
Broadbent  quotes  one  of  the  racy  recommendations  of  M. 
Morel :  "The  mother's  milk  is  the  private  property  of  the 
babe.  Whoever  deprives  the  babe  of  this,  the  sole  right  it 
possesses,  is  not  only  a  thief  but  a  scoundrel." 

ST.  LOUIS  has  an  unusual  method  of  providing  the  counsel 
of  citizens  for  its  municipal  health  agencies.  By  the  charter 
of  1914,  provision  was  made  for  a  municipal  nurses'  board  of 
seven  members,  at  least  three  of  whom  must  be  women.  These 
members  are  appointed  in  successive  years  for  seven-year  terms, 
by  the  hospital  commissioner.  Inasmuch  as  his  term  is  four 
years,  there  must  always  be  at  least  three  appointments  made 
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These  charts  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Woof,  tnd  have  been 
issued  in  a  pamphlet,  with  additional  charts,  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association 


by  the  preceding  administration.  So  far,  his  precaution  has 
hardly  been  necessary,  for  the  appointments  seem  to  have  been 
non-partisan  and  of  a  high  character. 

This  municipal  nurses'  board  serves  as  an  advisory  council 
to  the  city  hospital  training  schools  for  nurses;  to  the  graduate 
nursing  at  the  Koch  hospital  (for  tuberculosis  cases)  and  at 
the  isolation  hospital ;  to  the  social  service  work  in  the  city 
hospital ;  to  the  prenatal,  infant  welfare  and  tuberculosis  nurs- 
ing work  done  by  the  municipal  nurses,  and  to  the  health 
centers,  where  clinics  are  maintained.  Through  home  nursing 
and  clinics  the  board  now  helps  to  serve  nine  thousand  babies, 
three  thousand  tuberculosis  patients  and  three  hundred  pre- 
natal cases.  The  board  has  been  effective,  not  only  in  bring- 
ing the  public  point  of  view  to  bear  on  these  various  activities, 
but  also  in  providing  volunteer  workers  when  necessary,  parti- 
cularly for  the  health  centers. 

THE  Socialist  administration  of  Milan,  Italy,  is  providing 
for  the  construction  of  an  open-air  school  with  accommoda- 
tions for  seventeen  hundred  children.  The  school  will  con- 
sist of  twelve  separate  pavilions,  with  four  classrooms,  each 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  thirty-five.  The  seats  will  be  so 
arranged  that  each  child  will  be  surrounded  by  ample  air 
space. 
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THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

By    Frank    Tannenbaum.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      259    pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.25. 
One  amazing  aspect  of  this  interesting  and  thoughtful  book  of 
Frank  Tannenbaum  is  the  publisher's  note  in  which  G.  H. 
Putnam  attempts  to  point  out  the  author's  failures.  This  is  a 
novelty  in  publishing.  It  is  unobjectionable,  however,  if  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  author.  Mr.  Tannenbaum  merely  observes 
that  "the  publisher's  note  and  the  book  which  follows  represent 
differences  of  opinion,  'G.  H.  P.'  and  the  author  agreeing  to 
disagree."  It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  reply  which 
a  G.  B.  Shaw  or  an  H.  G.  Wells  might  direct  at  a  publisher 
who  attempted  to  undo  the  thesis  set  forth  by  the  writer.  Mr. 
Tannenbaum,  however,  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Putnam  which  may  explain  his  tolerance  of  what  is  certainly 
not  a  tradition  of  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Putnam 
may  lay  claim  to  a  certain  sporting  quality  in  publishing  a  book 
with  which  he  apparently  is  in  such  violent  disagreement. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  work  is  due  in  part  to 
its  substance  and  in  part  to  the  man  himself.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  another  period  of  unemployment  his  interest 
in  jobless  men  was  so  great  that  he  sought  to  shelter  them  in 
a  church.  For  that  offense  he  was  duly  tried  and  convicted, 
and  he  served  a  prison  sentence.  After  his  release  he  entered 
Columbia  University  and  last  spring  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinguished honors.  His  book,  which  was  written  while  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate,  bears  the  encomiums  of  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  university  faculty. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  keen  insight  with 
which  Mr.  Tannenbaum  has  looked  at  the  labor  movement.  He 
has  identified  himself  with  workers  and  accordingly  has  been 
able  to  write  as  an  insider.  His  thesis  is  that  the  labor  move- 
ment must  remake  the  present  industrial  organization.  Wisely 
he  points  out  that  it  matters  little  whether  trade  unionism  is 
consciously  radical  or  conservative.  The  very  logic  of  organi- 
zation must  reorganize  industrial  society  unless  workers  are  to 
accept  a  definitely  servile  status.  Mr.  Tannenbaum  sees  no 
prospect  of  that  kind  of  surrender.  With  great  open-mindedness 
and  a  considerable  feeling  for  historical  development  he  has 
endeavored  to  interpret  labor  to  itself  and  to  the  public.  His 
book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  a  literature  which  in  the 
United  States  is  all  too  sparse.  WILLIAM  L.  CHEVERY. 

TIME  STUDY  AND  JOB  ANALYSIS 

By  William  O.  Lichtner.     Ronald  Press  Co.     397  pp.     Illus- 
trated.   Price,  $6.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $6.25. 

"The  industrial  engineer,"  says  Mr.  Lichtner,  "has  won  his  way 
because  he  has  been  able  to  sit  down  with  the  individual  executive 
and  demonstrate  plainly  and  in  detail  just  what  could  be  done 
for  the  particular  business  in  question."  The  purpose  of  the 
author  in  this  book  has  been  to  write  just  such  a  "plain  and 
coherent  explanation  of  the  subject  of  job  standardization  as 
might  be  given  in  a  series  of  conferences  with  an  executive 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a  decision."  The  volume  is, 
therefore,  a  hand-book,  complete  and  exhaustive,  of  the  technique 
of  analyzing  industries  with  a  view  to  increased  production,  per 
machine  and  per  individual,  of  better  quality  and  at  lowered 
cost. 

The  method  of  procedure  necessary  in  installing  job  stand- 
ardization is  fully  treated:  the  personal  requirements  of  the 
"analyst"  and  his  force,  the  need  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
plant  executives  and  employes,  and  the  various  elements  which 
,  enter  into  the  computation  of  time  and  production  standards. 
Charts  and  diagrams  accompany  the  volume;  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  industries  where  job  standardization  has  been  satis- 
factorily introduced  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume. 

At  a  time  when  a  controversy  over  the  comparative  value  of 
piece-work  versus  week-work  is  shaking  the  ladies'  garment 
industry  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  driving  thousands  of 
workers  to  strike  rather  than  accept  the  piece-work  system 
without  which  the  manufacturers  claim  they  must  produce  at 
a  loss.  Mr.  Lichtner's  book  seems  particularly  pertinent.  For 


again  and  again  he  stresses  the  point  that  competent  job 
standardization  in  large-scale  industries  could  prevent  just  such 
time-  and  money-wasting  struggles.  His  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject is:  Under  the  system  of  job  standardization  the  "labor 
question  becomes  less  acute,  because  one  of  the  aspects  of  that 
problem,  the  amount  of  work  the  employe  should  perform,  is 
accurately  ascertained  by  time  study  and  job  analysis  in  deter- 
mining standards  of  production;  and  so  the  atmosphere  is  cleared 
for  a  discussion  of  the  second  aspect,  the  amount  of  wages 
which  the  employe  should  receive  for  his  work."  It  is  true 
that  at  the  present  time  many  garment  manufacturers  of  both 
Cleveland  and  Rochester  are  working  out  the  difficulties  of  a 
piece-work  system  on  the  basis  of  just  such  carefully  determined 
analyses  of  the  various  operations  involved  in  garment  making. 
Mr.  Lichtner's  plea  for  the  introduction  of  job  analysis  in 
industry  lacks  only  one  fact  to  make  it  convincing:  He  fails 
to  give  any  instances  of  the  initial  cost  of  introducing  the  highly 
complex  technique  of  this  system,  and  of  the  total  approximate 
gains  derived  from  its  adoption.  MARY  SENIOR. 

AMERICAN  APPRENTICESHIP   AND    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCA- 
TION 

By  Paul  H.  Douglas.     Columbia  University  Press.     348  pp. 

Price,  $3.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.75. 
The  problem  of  industrial  education  arising  from  the  decay  of 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  following  the  introduction  of 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  the  growth  of  specialization  and  the 
division  of  labor,  forms  the  basis  of  this  book.  Professor 
Douglas  considers  the  historical  background  of  the  apprenticeship 
system;  juvenile  labor  and  the  educational  requirements  of 
modern  industry;  modern  substitutes  for  apprenticeship;  and 
the  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  child's  place  in  industry  has  deteriorated  from  the  days 
when  the  apprenticeship  system  was  in  vogue.  Then  the  function 
of  industrial  education  was  to  develop  character  and  good  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  habits  of  industry;  it  was  preparation  primarily 
for  life,  not  for  technical  pursuits  alone.  Today,  too  often, 
Professor  Douglas  asserts,  the  child  is  valued  for  his  immediate 
labor,  not  for  his  ultimate  productivity.  This  creates  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  the  90  per  cent  who  go  into  manual  occupations 
the  same  preparation  for  their  life's  work,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  as  is  given  the  10  per  cent  who  go  into  the  professions. 
Trade  schools,  manual  training,  factory  training  classes,  con- 
tinuation schools,  vocational  guidance  are  all  efforts  to  achieve 
this  end,  but  they  have  not  solved  the  problem.  Industrial 
education,  says  the  author,  should  aim  to  supply  more  than  the 
mere  training  for  a  particular  job;  it  should  be  primarily  train- 
ing for  life  and  only  secondarily  for  industry.  It  will  involve 
a  change  in  our  attitude  toward  vocational  education  which 
regards  "manual  work  as  debasing  and  slavish"  and  reasons 
that  only  "the  notably  inferior  classes  should  be  educated  for 
manual  work,  while  the  rest  Should  be  given  purely  intellectual 
training." 

Following  a  thorough  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  supply  industrial  education  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  Professor  Douglas  offers  his  own 
program,  based  on  the  consideration  of  these  efforts  and  their 
obvious  shortcomings.  He  advocates,  among  other  things,  rais- 
ing the  age  of  compulsory  full-time  education  to  sixteen  years 
and  providing  scholarships  to  compensate  parents  of  poor  children 
for  loss  of  earning  power  during  the  extra  years;  revision  of 
the  school  curriculum  for  the  two  added  years  to  give  general 
information  and  education  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  child 
some  provocational  work;  an  adequate  system  of  vocational 
guidance  through  the  schools ;  a  training  department  and  an 
industrial  relations  division  in  every  industrial  enterprise  of 
moderate  size;  organization  of  each  industry  to  secure  collective 
action  in  training  workers;  having  the  system  administered 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  as  well  as  industrial  efficiency. 

In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  industry,  any  propositions 
now  advanced  must  be  tentative  and  hypothetical  in  the  extreme. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  situation  in  industry  seems 
to  be  that  industry  has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  field 
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of  education.  Any  plan  of  reconstruction  must  face  our  former 
failures  in  these  respects  and  deal  with  industry  as  a  process 
of  education  as  well  as  an  economic  enterprise.  In  any  such 
plan,  this  study  will  find  a  large  place,  not  merely  because  of 
the  devices  proposed,  but  because  of  the  broad  outlook  on  the 
subject  that  it  embodies.  J.  K.  HART. 

LA  CRISK  ECONOMIQUE  ET  LA  BAISSE  DES  SALAIRES 

By   Roger    Picard.      Marcel   Riviere,    Paris.     58   pp.     Paper. 

Price,  Frs.  3.00. 

Professor  Picard  has  done  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work  in 
examining  the  current  statement  that  present  reductions  in  wages 
merely  represent  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Incidentally  he  gives  a  concise  and  helpful  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  after-war  depression  in  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  France 
and  a  comparison  of  wage  fluctuations  since  1913  in  Japan, 
the  United  States,  England,  Belgium  and  France.  In  all  these 
countries,  he  finds,  the  depression  has  had  its  origin  in  the  same 
major  causes:  A  buyers'  strike  as  the  result  of  price  main- 
tenance at  a  time  when  the  press  had  for  long  predicted 
important  reductions,  a  maintenance  broken  only  when  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  houses,  no  longer  supported  by  the 
banks  in  their  endeavor  to  hold  goods  produced  or  bought  at 
a  high  price,  were  forced  to  throw  these  upon  the  market;  above 
all,  an  exaggerated  movement  to  lower  wages  long  before  retail 
prices  had  fallen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  such  reduction 
in  fact  equitable  and  supportable  by  the  masses  of  wage  earners; 
increased  unemployment  as  consumption  fell  rapidly  below  the 
standards  of  the  period  preceding  the  war-time  prosperity  of 
the  workers. 

Everywhere,  he  says,  in  view  of  the  depression,  it  has  been 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  that  industrialists  have  turned  for  relief 
rather  than  other  means  of  reducing  costs  that  might  have  been 
within  their  power.  "The  employers  have  too  lightly  given  way 
to  the  temptation  of  this  easy  method  which  consists  in  reducing 
wages  in  order  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production."  From  an 
examination  of  the  labor  press  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  employers  to  use  the 
economic  situation  for  a  permanent  reduction  of  wages  and 
living  standards  is  exaggerated  but  has  elements  of  truth.  He 
shows  that  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  has  been  spread  by 
employers  as  regards  the  element  of  wage  increases  in  the  actual 
increase  of  prices.  No  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  fall  of  prices  so  as  to  avoid  the  violent  drop  in  wages 
and  employment  which  was  bound  to  make  for  labor  discontent 
and  strikes;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  wage  reductions  were 
made  while  profits  were  as  yet  normal  and  prices  at  a  high  level. 
In  spite  of  innumerable  plans  and  policies  for  dealing  with 
profiteers,  he  contends,  the  war-time  spirit  at  its  worst  survives 
over  a  large  section  of  the  economic  life.  Today  the  wage 
earners  as  a  class  have  to  bear  the  double  burden  of  un- 
employment and  reduced  wages.  The  pamphlet  is  full  of  fact 
data  to  support  the  author's  contentions.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


WHAT'S  WHAT  IN  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

By  Waldo  R.  Browne.     B.  W.  Huebsch.   578  pp.    Price,  $4.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.25. 

A  dictionary  of  labor  affairs  and  labor  terminology,  comprising 
some  fifteen  hundred  subject  entries  and  nearly  a  thousand  cross 
references.  The  definitions  are  short,  rarely  running  over  three 
or  four  hundred  words  in  length,  and  have  been  compiled  mainly 
from  standard  literature  on  the  subject,  from  official  govern- 
mental reports  and  similar  documents,  for  the  use  of  employers 
and  trade  unionists,  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS    OF  ENGLISH 

FREEDOM 

By    William     Cobbett.     Introduction     and    notes     by    J.     L. 

Hammond.  Labor  Publishing  Co.,  London.  144  pp.  Price,  jsh. 
The  extraordinary  interest  in  the  industrial  and  political  history 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  number  of  important  books  since 


A  General  View  of  American 
Government  in  Brief  Compass 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS   AND 
THEIR  GOVERNMENT 

BY  KENNETH  COLEGROVE 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Northwestern    Unive rsity 


The  needs  and  interests  of  the  average  American 
citizen  and  voter  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  the 
preparation  of  this  invaluable  textbook  in  citizen- 
ship, which  presents  a  broad  survey  of  the  vital 
factors  in  our  National,  State,  City  and  Town 
government. 
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by 
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Women  and  World  Affairs 

In  the  mighty  changes  now  going  on  in  the 
world,  for  the  first  time  women  have  an  equal 
responsibility  with  men.  To  make  their  in- 
fluence count  to  the  utmost  for  sanity,  and 
progress,  they  need  both  information  and  in- 
spiration. 

THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

is  the  indispensable  magazine  for  the  live,  20th 
Century  woman  who  wants  to  help  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  leader  of  women  in  the  world,  heads  the 
Editorial  Staff.  Among  the  Contributing  Edi- 
tors are  Maud  Wood  Park,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Winter,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
Harriet  Burton  Laidlaw,  Harriet  Taylor  Upton, 
Mary  McDowell,  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson- 
Hale,  and  many  other  well-known  women. 

$2.00  a  year  in  U.  S.  A. 

171  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Are  you  in  the  right  work?  Send  for  free 
analysis  Chart  and  let  our  Vocational 
Department  give  you  an  expert  analysis, 
free.  Limited  offer.  Act  quickly. 

Dept  189,  SHELDON  SCHOOL,  36  So.  State  St.,  Chicago 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

By  R.  N.  Gilchrist.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     800  pp.     Price, 

$6.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $6.30. 
This  textbook  has  been  compiled  primarily  for  students  of 
Indian  universities.  It  covers  the  more  important  theories  of 
the  state  and  gives  a  sufficiently  detailed  history  of  its  origin 
and  growth,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  political  systems 
of  Great  Britain,  India,  France,  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Japan.  Some  of  the  information  is  slightly  out  of  date; 
but  the  presentation  of  the  major  facts  is  clear  and,  on  the  whole, 
accurate. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  YEAR  BOOK  5682 

Edited  by  Harry  Schneiderman.  Jewish  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia.  423  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $2.10. 

The  twenty-third  year  book  of  this  series  is  somewhat  slimmer 
than  its  recent  predecessors  but  still  packed  with  useful  infor- 
mation. The  principal  article  is  an  appraisal  of  Jewish  Ameri- 
canization Agencies,  by  Charles  S.  Bernheimer.  The  author  is 
justified  in  including  among  these  agencies  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  the  Yiddish  press,  both  of  which  have  made  no  little 
effort  in  recent  years  to  acquaint  their  constituencies  with  the 
thought,  activities  and  problems  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  to 
widen  their  interests. 

RINGWORM  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT 

By  John  P.  Turner,  M.  D.  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
62  pp.  Illustrated.  Prize,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  medical  school  officer  of  Philadelphia, 
testifies  that  the  author's  treatment,  described  in  this  book,  "has 
proven  remarkably  efficacious  in  his  hands."  Ringworm  is  one 
of  the  most  vexatious  complaints  among  our  school  populations, 
since  all  attempts  to  guard  against  its  introduction  seem  to  have 
met  with  failure.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Turner  throws 
no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  fungus  is  most  likely  to  become  present,  or  why  it  is  more 
prevalent  among  boys  than  among  girls  and  among  Negroes  than 
among  whites. 


1919,  continues;  and  these  republished  editorials  of  an  English 
Tory  who  became  perhaps  the  most  influential  radical  of  his 
time  are  sure  to  find  a  welcome.  Mr.  Hammond  compares  the 
treatment  then  meted  out  to  the  English  people  by  their  govern- 
ment with  that  applied  to  Ireland  in  1920.  But  Cobbett's  flam- 
ing protests  against  oppression  under  the  guise  of  measures  to 
uphold  the  constitution  are  applicable  also  to  much  that  happens 
in  our  own  republic.  Speaking  of  certain  laws  to  protect  men's 
persons  and  properties,  for  instance,  he  reminded  his  readers 
that  they  "were  not  intended  to  protect  those  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  no  dislike  to  but  those  whom  it  might  dislike.  .  .  . 
These  laws  were  intended  to  prevent  men  in  authority,  or  power- 
ful men  of  any  description,  from  hurting  those  whom  they  might 
regard  as  disaffected  toward  them ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  we  are 
to  think  nothing  of  the  abrogation  of  all  these  laws,  because  they 
put  in  jeopardy  only  the  disaffected." 

DISARMAMENT 

Compiled  by  Mary  Katharine  Reely.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  320 
pp.  Price,  $2.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.35. 
This  handbook,  compiled  from  contemporary  articles  on  dis- 
armament, is  divided  into  two  parts,  with  the  headings  Dis- 
armament and  For  Continued  Armaments.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  Part  I,  on  disarmament,  comprises  158  pages, 
the  opposition  material  covers  less  than  half  that  number.  There 
is  at  present  little  active  opposition  to  disarmament,  Miss  Reely 
explains;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  counter  propaganda  for  a 
strong  army  and  navy  and  for  aerial  and  chemical  armament. 
Under  the  heading  of  general  discussion  is  a  summary  of  con- 
gressional action,  statistical  material  on  war  and  its  cost,  and 
articles  discussing  economic  factors. 


THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 
By   Harry  E.   Barnes.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     126  pp. 


Price, 


$1.25;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.35. 
This  is  an  outline  syllabus  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  America 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present,  with  copious  notes  for  study 
and  bibliographies.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  though  the 
treatment  is  in  line  with  what  is  now  called  by  some  "intellectual 
history"  no  mention  is  made  of  the  history  of  education. 

OLE  MARSTER  AND  OTHER  VERSES 

By  Benjamin  Bachelder  Valentine.  The  Valentine  Museum, 
Richmond,  Va.  117  pp.  Price,  $1.00;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $1.10. 

A  JEWISH  CHAPLAIN  IN  FRANCE 

By  Rabbi  Lee  J.  Levinger.  Macmillan  Co.  220  pp.  Price, 
$1.75;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  Edward  E.  Eagle.     Cornhill  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
141  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 
Notes    of    the    author's    travels    in    many    lands,    written    for 
Americans  who   are   "not   immune   from   criticism." 

THE  MEANING  OF  SWARAJ  OR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By  Bhagavan  Das.  Cyan  Mandal  Press,  Benares,  British 
India.  46  pp.  Price,  paper,  Annas  6. 


BAHAI,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE 

By  Horace  Holley.     Brentano's.     212  pp. 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.60. 


Price,  $2.50;  with 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  PERSONAL  INCOMES 

By   Alzada  Comstock.     Longmans,   Green   and   Co.     246  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
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NEIGHBORS 


AN  evening  at  the  School  for  Community 
Workers  in  Chicago,  last  spring,  inspired 
O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  -to  write  these 
verses  on  the  fraternity  of  social  work: 

THE   CIRCLE 

Last  night  we  said   farewall — yet  formed  a 

circle  ; 

We  made  with  close-clasped  hands  a  liv- 
ing chain; 

When    one   drops   out,    the   circle    stays    un- 
broken, 
For   instantly   the  gap   is  closed    again. 

This  life  is  but  a  living  chain  of  people, 
Whereof  the  links  forever  come — and  go. 

We  bide  a  little  while — then  pass  forever, 
And  God  has  willed  that  ever  it  be  so. 

Down  through  all  ages  has  the  circle  lasted; 

We  touch  today  the  hands  long  turned  to 

clay; 
I  glimpse  in  Bethany  that  room  of  Scripture. 

I  glimpse  the  Master's  circle  of  that  day. 

To    end    of    time    this    living    chain    shall 

function 

To   end    of   time   the    circle   shall   endure. 
It  shall  remain — for  through  the  living  circle 
Flow    Faith,    and    Hope,    and    Love,    and 
Courage    pure. 

We    touch     therein     the    hands    of    unborn 

peoples ; 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  ages  yet  to  be. 
We   touch   the   hands   that  formed    the   first 

small   circle — 
A  chain  to  last  throughout  eternity. 

So  are  we  linked  with  all  who  through  the 

ages 
Have    fought    and    died    that    other    men 

might  live — 

So  may  we  work — and  toil — and  conquer — 
And    find    life's   greatest  gift    in   what   tae 
give. 

VERNON  KELLOGG,  author  of  the  article 
on  The  Technique  of  Russian  Relief,  former 
professor  of  entomology  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Hoover's  various  relief  organizations 
since  May,  1915.  He  was  director,  in  Brus- 
sels, of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
during  parts  of  1915  and  1916,  and  was  chief 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  first  food  mission  to  Poland 
early  in  January,  1919.  He  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Russia  and  the  famine 
region  of  the  Volga,  as  special  investigator 
for  the  American  Relief  Administration.  He 
is  permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  at  Washington. 

PROFESSOR  Rudolf  Eberstadt,  of  Berlin, 
who  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  old 
acquaintances  in  America,  is  getting  out  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  monumental 
housing  handbook.  He  thought  he  had  in- 
vented the  term  "satellite  cities"  and  was 
surprised  when  told  that  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  expression  had  become  quite 
current  in  England.  In  explanation,  it  should 
be  added  that  German  social  reformers  have 
seen  hardly  any  foreign  literature  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

MISS  CHLOE  OWINGS,  formerly  of  the 
School  of  Social  Economy  of  St.  Louis,  later 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Poughkeepsie  Associated  Chari- 
ties, according  to  a  letter  from  Paris;  is  con- 


ducting a  seminar  in  case  work  in  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Social  Service  there.  Miss 
Owings  has  recently  conducted  a  successful 
campaign  for  funds  for  a  new  American 
hospital  with  one  hundred  beds  in  Paris,  and 
she  has  now  matriculated  in  the  Sorbonne  as 
a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree,  writing  a 
thesis  on  Abandoned  and  Neglected  Chil- 
dren in  France. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  whose  work  as  town 
planning  adviser  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  been  threatened  by  the  flood  tide  of 
"economy"  experienced  so  widely  just  now, 
has  established  offices  in  London  with  the 
well  known  city  planner  Thomas  Mawson 
(who  recently  made  a  plan  for  Athens)  but 
is  going  to  spend  several  months  each  year 
in  his  official  capacity  in  Canada.  He  told 
a  representative  of  the  SURVEY  the  other  day 
that  he  very  much  hopes  to  keep  in  contact 
with  American  housing  reformers  and  city 
planners,  in  spite  of  his  diminished  op- 
portunities of  meeting  them. 

HUNG  LEE 

HUNG  LEE  is  my  neighbor  as  well  as  my 
laundryman.  For  ten  years  we  have  ex- 
changed weekly  greetings  which  went  no 
great  distance  toward  conversation  but  were 
warmed  always  by  friendly  smiles  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  my  modest  laundry 
checks.  I  have  admired  him  for  his  moral 
courage,  for  Hung  Lee  is  not  ashamed  of 
his  mathematical  weakness.  Instead  of 
counting  surreptitiously  on  his  fingers,  like 
an  editor,  he  does  it  boldly.  And  he  has  a 
little  frame  of  wires  and  balls  that  multi- 
plies fingers  up  to  any  possible  number  of 
collars  and  shirts.  Think  of  having  to  cal- 
culate swiftly  the  price  of  9  shirts  at  19 
cents  and  9  collars  at  2^4  cents.  An  honest 
man  and  a  sensible. 

For  ten  years  Hung  Lee's  cue  was  long 
and  black.  But  over  his  ears,  on  his  chin 
and  the  shaven  front  of  his  head  was  tell- 
tale gray.  He  had  the  face  of  an  old  man. 
Certainly  he  was  stooped  and  his  smile  re- 
vealed where  teeth  had  been.  He  wore 
always  the  flapping  pajamas  and  the  san- 
dals of  the  old  order  in  China. 

Last  week  the  sudsy  little  shop  was  un- 
changed. The  counting  device  stood  un- 
ashamed where  it  had  always  stood  and 
the  heavy  flatiron  still  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing on  a  hinged  stick.  But  in  Hung  Lee's 
place  stood  a  young  man,  erect  and  mus- 
cular, his  hair  close  cropped,  his  smile 
backed  by  a  full  set  of  teeth  and  dressed  in 
American  clothes. 

To  every  question  of  where  was  Hung 
Lee  came  the  uniform  smiling  answer,  "I 
Hung  Lee."  Obviously  he  was  not.  More- 
over, there  was  a  little  China  wife  and 
baby,  in  full  regalia,  for  all  the  world  like 
the  dolls  at  Schwartz'  Toy  Shop.  They 
raised  quick  hopes  of  an  adventure,  for  is 
it  not  true  that  only  students  are  admitted 
nowadays?  This  smiling  boy  and  girl  might 
have  come  to  our  drab  street  all  the  way 
from  some  gay  Oriental  bazaar  to  help  in 
bridging  that  great  ocean  of  misunderstand- 
ing we  call  the  Pacific. 

But  no.  The  word  student  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  was  a  laundryman,  ready  to 
do  collars  and  shirts  in  the  familiar  smelly 
way,  at  the  same  prices — and  he  was  Hung 
Lee. 

There,  mayhap,  is  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tion personified  for  Mr.  Hughes.  We  can 
find  out  nothing  about  this  friendly  China- 
man who  has  been  our  neighbor  for  ten 
years  nor  of  what  is  behind  him.  Is  Hung 
Lee  a  man  or  a  family?  A  clan?  A  race? 
Has  he  found  the  fountain  of  youth  and 
been  reborn  as  his  own  grandson?  Or 
does  the  smiling  lad  perchance  mean,  "I 
hung  Lee"?  A.  P.  K. 


JOTTINGS 


HERBERT  HOOVER  and  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  have  received  a  newkind 
of  war  citation  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public. In  order  to  commemorate  permanently 
the  administration's  efforts  in  its  behalf,  the 
parliament  has  recently  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  organization  to  continue 
them.  The  act  provides  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Child  Relief,  as  the  succeeding  organ- 
ization, use  the  title  Child  Relief,  Formerly 
American  Relief  Administration-Hoover  Mis- 
sion. This  organization,  together  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  Food  Ministry,  is  given  the  power 
to  establish  kitchens  for  the  feeding  of  under- 
nourished school  children,  to  examine  from 
time  to  time  the  social  and  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  in  order  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  undernourishment,  and  to  sup- 
port agencies  which  are  dealing  expertly  with 
undernourishment  and  kindred  problems. 

THRIFT  WEEK,  which  is  to  be  from  Janu- 
ary 17  to  23,  is  heralded  by  the  American 
Library  Association  of  Chicago  with  a  read- 
ing list  dealing  with  investments,  family 
budgets,  household  accounting,  economy  of 
health,  time,  energy,  and  material  resources, 
home  building,  will  making  and  life  insur- 
ance. In  compiling  this  list  a  careful  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  frugality  and  thrift. 
The  latter  is  defined  as  "a  conscious  search 
for  personal  economic  advancement"  which 
is  dependent  largely  "on  that  continuing  edu- 
cation which  comes  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  knows  how  to  profit  by  other  men's  ex- 
perience." Several  books  deal  with  the  train- 
ing of  children  in  thrift. 

TENTATIVE  recodification  of  the  New 
York  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
has  been  completed  by  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, and  hearings  before  the  committee 
will  be  held  this  month.  The  changes  in- 
clude a  new  section  defining  the  responsibility 
of  independent  contractors  and  subcontractors 
toward  an  injured  employe,  and  extended 
provisions  to  protect  policemen  and  firemen. 
Poison  by  liquids,  gases,  brass,  and  zinc  is 
made  compensatable.  Loss  of  hearing  is  in- 
cluded in  the  disability  schedule.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  empowered  to  allow 
claimants  the  mileage  and  fees  for  witnesses. 
Funeral  expense  allowance  is  increased  by 
fifty  dollars.  When  an  employe  incurs  both 
temporary  total  and  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability consecutive  compensation  for  both  is 
allowed. 

IN  deciding  that  an  employer  is  financially 
responsible  for  a  disease  contracted  on  his 
premises  if  he  has  not  exercised  reasonable 
care  in  making  efforts  to  prevent  disease- 
creating  conditions,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  has  started  an  even  bigger  controversy. 
Many  feel  that  it  has  brought  the  respons- 
ibility direct  to  city  and  town  authorities. 
While  the  decision  was  in  the  case  of  ty- 
phoid, which  had  been  contracted  by  an  em- 
ploye in  Salem,  through  the  use  of  water 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployer, there  were  at  the  time  other  cases  of 
typhoid  due  to  the  same  water  supply;  and 
citizens  of  the  town  who  have  suits  pending 
against  the  town  authorities  claim  that  the 
authorities  are  responsible  for  the  epidemic 
of  which  twenty-six  persons  died  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  became  ill.  [See  the 
SURVEY  for  May  28,  1921,  p.  280.]  The  epi- 
demic has  already  cost  the  town  well  toward 
half  a  million  dollars. 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker,  experi- 
enced, for  Jewish  agency  in  large  Eastern 
city.  Apply  with  full  details  to  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  130  East 
22nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  boys'  department, 
Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Protestant.  Forty  boys,  age  6  to 
14.  Public  school.  State  experience  and 
salary  required. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  Fa- 
mily Care  Agency  in  large  city.  Must  be 
trained  case  worker  with  supervisory  ex- 
perience. Also  trained  Home  Economics 
Worker  wanted.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4058 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish  woman  as  housekeeper 
and  manager  of  girls'  club  house  and  home. 
Maintenance,  residence,  and  salary.  State 
experience,  reference,  etc.,  to  Mrs.  Monroe 
Rosenfield,  5221  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

T"EACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWISH  WOMAN  with  nineteen  years' 
experience  institutional  w  rk  (eight  years 
one  institution),  mostly  hospitals,  seeks  po- 
sition as  superintendent  of  small  institution. 
Good  manager,  first  class  executive.  No.  Ai 
references.  4059  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Christian,  law  school 
graduate,  has  experience  in  legal  work, 
speaking,  volunteer  social  work;  still  en- 
gaged in  legal  practice;  wishes  position 
combining  legal  and  social  work.  Address, 
4060  SURVEY. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  fifty,  position  as  com- 
panion; good  traveller.  Pleasant  home  more 
important  than  salary.  References  exchang- 
ed. D.,  Apartment  27,  33  Bank  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Please 


EXECUTIVE,  Jewish  social  worker,  R.  N. 
with  five  years'  experience  institutional 
management,  is  available  for  connection  with 
any  welfare  organization  requiring  ambition 
and  initiative.  Assistant  to  busy  office  execu- 
tive if  remunerative  and  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  appreciated.  References.  4053  SURVEY. 

Apartment     to     Rent 

New  York  City 

Furnished  apartment,  living  room,  bed- 
room, rear  kitchen  and  bath,  open  fire; 
steam  heat,  electricity,  telephone,  all  light 
rooms,  very  attractive  and  comfortable,  rea- 
sonable. Eberle,  206%  West  I3th  Street. 

BOARD 

EXPERT  DIETITIAN  and  two  graduate 
nurses  in  delightful  bungalow  will  take  con- 
valescent or  semi-invalids  for  winter.  Write 
J.  B.  Rich,  Seabreeze,  Florida. 

MSS.   WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  >rt 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  MSI.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ho. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.     Home 

study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 

well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 

D  IT  CIT  A  D  fl-I.  We  assist  in  preparing  §p»- 
I\.t,OE«/\r\.V^n.cial  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTKOB'I 
RKSEAUCH  BUMAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

B  O  O  K  -BINDING 

EGGEUNG  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,    Stuyvesant  8912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions, copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

hr  Amrrirnti  Journal  of  burning  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  erroirr;  monthly;  $3.00  •  ye»r; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ho«pih-,i 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cltr, 
Inc..  19  Eist  72d  Street.  New  York. 

fflcntnl  Hiirjirtir;  quarterly;    $2.00   «   year;    p»» 
liihed    by    tte    National    Committee    for    Meat*) 
e,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 


The  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes 
three  periodicals:  &tjt  fl3ontb.ly  Digest  con- 
tains headquarters  news  of  the  national  health 
organizations,  $2.50  a  year;  8H?»  *t-TO»efe!jj 
fttntrmrnfn  on  Motional  airnltli  Zrgialatinn 
$4.00  a  year;  JEIji  Ktbrarjj  Inbrx.  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.50  a  year. 
Reduced  combination  subscriptions  are  also  offered. 


An  Intensive  two  weeks'  course  In 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 

CONDUCT    NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  January  zs-February  4,  1922. 
The  first  week's  work  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  physicians.  Open  to  social 
workers,  nurses  and  others  interested  in 
the  care  of  underweight  and  malnourished 
children.  Director,  Wra.  R.  P.  Emerson, 
M.D.  Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials. 
Limited  number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
44  Dwight  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Private  Schools 

A  Compendium  for  Educators— An  Annual 
Survey  of  Education,  with  Especial  Re- 
ference to  the  Private  Schools. 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents— Critical  Des- 
cription of  the  Private  Schools  as  They 
Arc. 

Educational  Directories,  Introductory 
Chapters,  Reviews  of  Recent  Literature 
and  Numerous  Other  Features  make  the 
Handbook  Invaluable  to  all  interested  In 
education. 

7th  edition,  900  pages,    crimson  silk 
cloth  ....  $4  00 

Handbook  of  New  England 

The  only  book  which  deals  with  New 
England  as  a  whole.  Of  interest  to  New 
Enjjlanders  wherever  they  may  live. 

Enlivening  Descriptions  of  Towns,  Coun- 
try, People,  Scenery,  and  Antiquities 
along  the  motor  routes. 

3d  edition,  928  pages.  Illustration,, 
/coufe  Maps,  in  four  colors.      Crim- 
son silk  cloth,   round  corners,        -        $4.  00 
Full  crimson  leather          ...        £5.  QQ 

postpaid 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston,   Mass. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 
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Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inter- 
tions;     copy    unchanged     throughout    the    month. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  Community  Responsi- 
bility. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
experiment  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  with  statis- 
tics of  health  services  in  the  unit  district  by 
Bennett  L.  Mead.  Price,  35c.  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  105  ?ast  22d  St.,  New  York. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  2 
of  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  open  shop  movement.  A  12,000  word 
summary,  32  pages.  Valuable  for  personal  study, 
discussion  groups,  open  forums,  adult  Bible 
classes.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Price,  10  cents. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  Cirr 
1905-1921.  A  revision  of  a  list  of  published 
reports  compiled  in  1916  by  Henrietta  R. 
Walter  and  reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Revised  and  com- 
piled by  Mary  F,.  Brown.  Published  by  the 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment  Service 
for  Juniors,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price,  10  cents. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

IUMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116. 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economic, 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China.  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floor 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRICERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


.Drawing  Inks 


( 


Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc.  v 


Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Ink*  . 

and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  {rom  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sivesand  adopt  the  Higgins*  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  BO 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
wilhal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:     Chicago.  London 
271  Nicth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  *  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  SURVEY  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1921.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

2O  cents  in  lots  of   IOO 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 


Mattress  ^Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
—Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue             New  York  City 

Please  mention  The  SURVEY  when  toriting  ta  advertisers. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  of  an  IMPORTANT  NUMBER 


The  Convalescence  of  Europe  By  Alfred  E.  Zimmern 

A  brilliant  assessment  of  the  healing  forces  at  work  in  the  body  of  post- 
war Europe.  The  rarest  of  rare  things  in  political  discussion  today — 
a  message  of  hope.  Mr.  Zimmern's  wide-ranging  study,  his  experience 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  his  recent  tour  of  the  Continental 
countries  go  to  make  this  a  notable  paper. 

Brass  Tacks  for  Tax  Payers  By  William  Hard 

A  realistic  study  of  the  problems  of  budget-making  and  economy  in 
government. . 

What  I  Saw  in  Hungry  Russia  By  C.  E.  Bechhofer 

The  report  of  an  eyewitness. 

The  Playground  of  the  Spoilers  By  Nathaniel  Peffer 

An  analysis  that  cuts  under  the  surface  of  current  discussion  and  answers 
the  question :  Would  War  with  Japan  solve  the  Far  Eastern  question  ? 

Fiction 

Short  stories  by  Zona  Gale,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 
and  Maude  Radford  Warren. 


6  353  Fourth  Avenue,  Do  you  know  what  the  CENTURY 

Please  sTnT^^trnplIcopy  of  The  Century  |  MAGAZINE    is    doing    NOW? 

Magazine.     I'd  like  to  read  it.  j 

Name Will  you  look  it  over  if  we  will  send 

Address    yOU    a    copy  ? 


JANUARY  14,  1922 


Civic  Bodies  and  Civic  Progress  .  .  Victor  S.  Yarros 
The  Split  in  French  Labor  ....  Charles  Cestre 
Joint  Finance  ......  Edward  T.  Devine 

Two  Sides  of  the  Packers*  Controversy  •  \jjavid  J.  Saposs 


588 
589 
591 

605 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

The  Decrepit  Social  Worker—  Ellis  Island—  A  Unified  Court—  The  Nine- 
teen Points  —  Tuberculosis  and  Taxes  —  Congress  and  Lynching  —  The 
Public  Health  Service  ....... 


585 


INDUSTRY 

Public  Works  for  Unemployed         .....  Ellery  F.  Reed     593 

Minimum  Employment  Guaranteed        ....  Olga  S.  Holsey      594 

Job  Security  at  Dennison's  —  Unemployment  Insurance  Plan  —  Jersey  Justice: 
1922—  The  Labor  Press 

FAMILY  WELFARE 

Poor  Old  Mrs.  Jones!    ........  J.  K.  H.      598 

Tucked  up  in  Church  ......          Edgar  Fletcher  Allen     598 

A  City  Mother  —  Doctor  of  Domestic  Difficulties  —  Priest  and  Social  Worker— 
A  "Y"  in  Every  Port 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


CONFERENCES 


COMMUNICATIONS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  prcs. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen's  com- 
pensation; unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  pro- 
tection; one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  direc- 
tor; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  R.omeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care ;  birth  registration ;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations:  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of  community 
leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y. ;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit.  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children ;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programs. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Mac- 
farland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission. on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Campbell, 
research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.   E.    Gregg,   principal;    G.   P.    Phenix,   vice- 

?rin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va.    Trains 
ndian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.     Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
pther  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the 
payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY   (formerly  Intercollegiate 

Socialist  Society) — Jessica   Smith,  secretary;   Room  931,   70   Fifth  Avenue, 
New    York    City.      Object — Education    for   a    new    social    order,    ba. 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.    'Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5. 
$25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  si 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  coi 
rights    of    American    citizenship.       Furnishes    information     regarding    race 

;roblems,  lynchings,  etc.     Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
ership,  $1   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Tafrgart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V.  Jo! 
sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies   which  protect  and  assist   travelers,   especially   women  and   girls, 
•ectarian. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE    YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.     To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.     Student, 
city,    town   and   country    centers;    physical    and    social    education;    c 
rest-rooms,   room  registries,   boarding   houses,    lunchrooms   and   cafci 
educational  classes ;  employment ;  Bible  study ;   secretarial  training  s> 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SERVICE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN— Official 
National  Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National   Executive   Offices,    1312   Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.   Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  Tohn  A.  Lapp. 

Department   of   Press   and   Publicity — Director,   Justin    McGrath ;    Ass't. 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear- Admiral  Willi. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National   Council  of  Catholic   Women — President,   Mrs.   Michael   Gavin ; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National    Training    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — Director, 
Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean.  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
105    East    22nd    St.,    New    York.      Industrial,    agricultural    investigations. 
Works  for   improved  laws  and  administration ;    children's  codes.     Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.     Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  ( 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Po\ylison,  gen.  sec'y. ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educa- 
tors, public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to 
make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful 
effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view 
to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
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a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems    to  improve  stand-  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Pamphlet 

md   methods   in   the   different  fields   of  work   with   children   and   to  on  menta,  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness.  epi! 
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Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 
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COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  prea. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director ;  George  D.  Eaton, 

ic'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 

ire  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.     Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley,    gen'l.  sec'y. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director.     Promotes 

non  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and 

nest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night 

federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legis- 

Publications  available. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF   SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.   Woods, 

20    Union    Park,    Boston.      Develops    broad    forms   of    comparative 

ind  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 

^^•8  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 

r.itic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 

Member,  National   Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh    Avenue,    New    York.      For   development    and    standardization    of 
health  nursing.     Maintains  library  and  educational  service.     Official 
•me  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organi- 
zation, education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of  tuber- 
work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  publishers 
"Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review  of  Tuberculosis"  and 
"Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ;  137  E. 
23d  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments 
of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ,  "Life 
and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND   RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;   1   Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.     Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.     Special 
i  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To    secure    repre- 
sentation   for    all.      C.    G.    Hoag,    sec'y.,    1417    Locust    St.,    Philadelphia. 
'   Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Euge- 
i;  nics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


More  Amazing  Facts 

The  American  Economic  Association,  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burg,  December  27-29,  discussed  the  problems  of  business 
cycles  and  some  possible  ways  of  controlling  the  recurrence 
of  business  depressions.  Incidentally,  some  more  amazing 
factors  in  the  present  industrial  situation  were  uncovered. 
The  human  wonder  grows  as  to  how  all  of  the  following 
factors  can  exist  in  a  single  social  order  at  the  same  moment 
of  time.  How  can  such  things  be? 

•j       Too  Many  Workers 

•*-  •  Does  the  fact  of  unemployment  of  thousands,  or  millions, 
mean  that  the  world  has  too  many  people  in  it?  Or  just  too  many 
workers?  Could  the  world  get  along  with  fewer  workers?  Or 
does  it  mean  that  we  have  too  few  workers?  Are  we  poor  because 
we  work  too  much?  Or  because  we  work  too  little?  Or  has  work 
nothing  to  do  with  it? 

ty      Too  Much  Raw  Material 

**•  Are  men  unemployed  because  they  have  nothing  to  work 
upon  ?  Or  because  they  have  too  much  to  work  upon  ?  Are  men  hun- 
gry because  there  is  too  little  food  in  the  world  ?  Or  because  there  is 
too  much?  Are  factories  idle  because  they  have  nothing  to  do? 
Or  because  they  have  too  much  to  do? 

*!      Too  Much  Capital 

*-^*        Is  business  dull  because  the  world  has  foo  much  capital?    Or 

because  it  has  too  little?     Can  too  much  capital  be  a  bad  thing? 

Can  scarcity  of  capital  be  a  desirable  thing?     Can  people  live  on 

capital? 

A      Too  Much  Money 

"•  Is  there  any  difference  between  money  and  capital?  Can  a 
nation,  or  the  world,  have  too  little  capital  and  at  the  same  time  have 
too  much  money?  Could  the  opposite  be  true  ?  Could  a  nation  have 
too  little  of  both?  Too  much  of  both?  Can  a  man,  a  community 
or  a  nation  have  so  much  money  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
common  comforts  of  life?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
much  money? 

C  Too  Many  Plants  and  Workshops 
***  Is  this  true  in  your  own  community?  Did  war  time  develop 
too  many  industries  in  your  community?  Have  you  now  an  array  of 
idle  shops  with  nothing  to  fill  them?  Can  a  community  be  over- 
developed, industrially?  Is  that  the  present  situation  in  the  world? 
In  the  nation? 

Too  Many  Explanations 


Is  it  true  that  "optimism"  will  rescue  us  from  the  depression 
that  has  come  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  "  too  much  of  everything  ?" 
Will  lowering  wages  save  the  world?  Will  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up  save  us?  Is  there  any  one  you  know  who  understands 
this  situation?  What  is  his  present  occupation?  When  the  news- 
paper editor  says,  categorically,  "Prosperity  will  be  brought  back 
and  continued  indefinitely  by  producing  more,"  does  he  convince 
anyone?  The  farmer?  The  workingman  ?  Any  producer?  Does 
he  convince  the  consumer?  Has  our  world-development  of  industry 
got  too  big  for  us? 
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Conferences   on  Problems  of 
American   Foreign  Policy 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  announces  a  series  of  conferences 
on  American  Foreign  Policy  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  James  G.  McDonald,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  In  this  it  feels  it  is  offering  a 
unique  opportunity  for  careful  and  serious  study. 
It  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  cooperation, 
with  Mr.  McDonald,  of : 

Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman,  League  of  Nations  News 
Bureau 

Prof.  Edw.  M.  Borchard,  of  Yale  University 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Legal  Adviser,  1918,  to 
United  States  Treasury  Finance  Committee  in 
Europe 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  former  member  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  and  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Dnggan,  Director  Institute  of 
International  Education 

Prof.  E.  M.  Earle,  of  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  formerly  Under-Sec- 
retary  of  the  League  of  Nations 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  lecturer,  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Kyoto,  1907-1913 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Inman,  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tion in  Latin  America 

Prof.  J.  S.  Schapiro,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

THE  series  of  conferences  is  thereby  assured  a 
breadth  of  handling  of  international  problems 
which  will  be  truly  stimulating.  Necessarily  less 
formal  than  the  large  luncheon  discussions,  they 
will  give  every  chance  for  full  participation  by 
members  of  the  group. 

The  subject  of  the  first  discussion  will  be  The 
Results  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Other  sub- 
jects which  will  be  discussed,  not  necessarily  in  this 
order,  are : 

China:  The  Nine-Power  Treaty 

The  Pacific:  Japan  and  the  Four-Power  Treaty 

The   League   of   Nations   or  an  Association  of 

Nations 
The  Near  East:  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  Asia 

Minor 

Russia:  Intercourse  or  Non-Intercourse? 
Mexico:  Why  Not  Recognition? 
The  Caribbean :  The  Subjugation  of  Haiti,  Santo 

Domingo  and  Central  America 
Latin  America:  Pan-Americanism 

THE  conferences  will  be  held  on  ten  consecutive 
Tuesday  afternoons  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  beginning  January  I7th. 
They  will  start  promptly  at  four  o'clock  and  will  last 
one  hour.  The  fee  for  the  series  will  be :  For  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  $3.00,  for  non-members 
$5.00;  admission  to  single  conferences  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  accompanied  by  check  payable 
to  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  James  G.  McDonald,  Chairman. 
Christina  Merriman,  Secretary. 


FOKEIGX  POLICY  ASSOCIATION, 

Sareo  Building,  5  West  29th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ for 

on  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 


tickets  to  the  Conferences 


Name   . . 
Address 


"Periscoping 
the  Past" 

1882-1922 


is  one  answer  to  "  Philanthropic 
Doubts  "  published  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  is  a  pamphlet  which 
describes  in  graphic  form  the  steady 
march  against  social  foes,  made  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York  during  its 
history  of  forty  years. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
accomplishments  described  in  the 
publication : 

Growing  out  of  the  C.  0.  S. 

Survey  Magazine 

New  York  Municipal  Lodging  House 
National  Information  Bureau 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association 

Wliere  the  C.  O.  S.  was  Instrumental 

New  York  Children's  Court 
National  Red  Cross  Home   Service 

Movement 
New   York    City    Tenement   House 

Department 
Fresh  Air  Classes  in  Schools 

Initiated  by  the  C.  O.  S. 

Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York 
National  Employment  Exchange 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

'  Periscoping  the  Past  "  will  be  sent 
you  free  of  charge  if  your  written 
request  is  sent  to 

THE  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

105  East  22d  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Decrepit  Social  Worker 

AMERICA  in  general,  and  New  York  in  particular, 
needs  social  and  welfare  workers  not  over  twenty-five 
years  old,  instead  of  the  motherly  grey-haired  type, 
W.  L.  George,  the  author  of  "  A  Bed  of  Roses," 
"  Ursula  Trent  "  and  other  best  sellers.  Mr.  George,  who 
is  lecturing  in  this  country  before  women's  clubs,  and  who 
is  making  good  copy  for  the  newspapers  with  interviews 
about  dimpled  knees  and  the  revolt  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, has  probed  deep  into  the  emotional  complexes  and 
repressions  of  womankind.  "  Picture  for  yourself  a  young 
stenographer  from  Indianapolis  who  is  working  in  New 
York  alone,"  the  New  York  Sun  quotes  Mr.  George  as 
saying.  "  What  a  girl  of  her  own  age  could  do  for  her  ! 
As  I  see  it,  your  welfare  and  missionary  workers  are  too 
old." 

There  is  talk  of  a  delegation  of  some  of  the  young  and 
comely  women  social  workers  of  New  York  to  impress  upon 
Mr.  George  that  all  social  workers  in  America  are  not  old 
and  grey-haired.  They  might  take  with  them  some  statistics 
collected  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Of  the  forty  members  of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  largest  fam- 
ily welfare  organizations  in  the  country,  for  example,  the 
majority  were  employed  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  twenty-eight.  Many  other  organizations  take  the  girl 
just  out  of  college  and  give  her  training. 

Nevertheless  —  and  here  comes  the  rub  so  far  as  Mr. 
George  is  concerned  —  the  vital  jobs  in  social  work  in  Amer- 
ica do  not  and  cannot  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  young  social 
worker  because  maturity  and  understanding  and  judgment 
are  required  of  a  person  dealing  with  so  subtle  and  elusive 
a  thing  as  human  personality.  Amelia  Sears,  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  demands  a  minimum  age 
of  twenty-five  years  for  any  one  applying  for  a  position  to 
her  organization.  The  Church  Mission  of  Help  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  provides  scholarships  for  older  women 
wish  to  do  social  work  undertaken  by  the  Church. 


Mr.  George  says  further: 

Every  large  city  is  full  of  social  workers.  Apart  from  a  few 
girls'  clubs  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  organization  that  is  looking 
after  the  pretty,  smart  young  girl  walking  over  Brooklyn  Bridge 
from  work,  and  asking,  "What  is  she  doing  after  six  o'clock? 
Where  is  she  going?  What  is  it  like  in  her  boarding  house?" 
What  we  want  is  the  young  social  worker  who  will  go  among  the 
poor  girls  and  give  them  a  good  time  of  it  —  young  workers  who 
dance  and  play  games  and  who  will  bring  them  in  touch  with  the 
sort  of  vouns  men  who  don't  accost  them  in  the  subways.  Keep 
them  off  the  streets!  Only  a  young  girl  can  do  that.  The  older 
woman  will  lecture  them  and  control  them. 


If  Mr.  George  had  charged  many  American  social  work- 
ers with  being  too  myopic,  with  being  too  serious  and  too 
intent  upon  their  own  spheres  of  activity,  with  too  often 
being  drab  and  frumpy  and  uninteresting;  if  he  had  asked 
that  poetry  and  love  and  laughter  should  be  more  a  part  of 
the  work-a-day  world  of  the  social  worker,  he  would  only 
have  repeated  what  many  of  the  fraternity  say  themselves. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  has  not  visited  the  settlements  and 
recreation  centers  in  New  York,  that  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  Educational  Alliance,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  or  other  organ- 
izations that  work  with  young  people.  The  Girls'  Service 
League  of  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  many  organizations  that  reach  the  type 
of  girl  Mr.  George  speaks  about.  The  slogan  of  the  league 
is  "  Girls  for  Girls."  The  girl  members  themselves  go  out 
into  the  highways  in  order  to  give  a  good  time  to  other  girls. 
Hut,  after  all.  although  young  girls  can  play  with  other 
young  girls,  says  Maude  E.  Miner,  secretary  of  that  associa- 
tion, it  takes  a  woman  of  wide  sympathies  and  a  knowledge 
of  life  to  deal  with  the  stenographer  from  Indianapolis  who 
is  lonesome. 

Another  critic  of  Mr.  George  suggests : 

Is  the  mother  entirely  out  of  date?  Is  the  modern  girl  so  ultra- 
modern that  in  her  moment  of  loneliness  and  heartache  she  no  longer 
wants  the  help  of  an  older  woman? 

Ellis  Island 

BEFORE  many  weeks,  to  judge  from  a  letter  and  report 
received  from  Immigration  Commissioner  General  W. 
W.  Husband,  the  Galician  or  Syrian  Robinson  Crusoe 
stranded  on  Ellis  Island  will  have  found  his  Man  Friday. 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Tod,  together  with  the  expert  ad- 
visory committee  that  has  studied  the  problems  of  the  islander 
for  the  last  few  months,  has  elaborated  a  program  of  reforms 
which  go  far  to  relieve  his  loneliness  and  anxiety.  At 
present  Robinson  is  left  without  information  or  advice 
from  any  one  speaking  his  tongue  until  after  his  examina- 
tion is  completed — a  process  which,  if  that  examination  is 
conducted  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  may  keep  him  de- 
tained for  several  weeks  without  his  knowing  exactly  what 
is  happening  to  him.  He  may  even  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
importance  to  himself  and  to  others  of  being  permitted  to 
land  on  the  mainland  without  delay. 

There  was  the  case,  for  instance,  quite  recently,  of  a 
young  man  from  Austria.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his 
fiancee,  who  with  her  family  had  preceded  him  to  America, 
he  had  packed  up  his  things  and  came  over  at  once.  The 
Austrian  quota  at  the  time  was  not  yet  completed ;  but  the 
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authorities  on  looking  over  his  papers  found  that  his  claim 
to  Austrian  citizenship  was  not  valid  and  that  he  was 
Hungarian.  The  Hungarian  quota,  as  it  happened,  was 
full  and  he  was  scheduled  to  be  returned  by  the  first  avail- 
able ship.  He  might  have  gone  willingly  back  to  his  former 
home  and  old  job  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  urgency  of 
the  call  that  had  come  to  him.  The  girl  he  was  to  marry, 
however,  was  in  an  institution,  pregnant,  and  named  him  as 
the  father  of  her  coming  child.  Through  the  order  of  the 
secretary  of  labor,  James  J.  Davis,  however,  he  was  released 
with  hundreds  of  others  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  friends,  and  he  learned  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
facts.  He  was  married  just  in  time  to  legitimate  his  child. 

In  future,  official  interpreters  will  meet  arriving  aliens 
on  the  barges  that  convey  them  to  the  island,  and  informa- 
tion service  will  be  available  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  detention.  There  will  be  no  more  waiting  on  the 
barge  for  medical  inspection,  but  comfortable  receiving 
rooms  will  be  set  aside  for  the  new  arrivals  in  the  main 
immigration  building.  Both  as  regards  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  meals  provided,  there  will  be  important  inno- 
vations; a  play  room  and  a  playground  for  children  will 
be  made  easily  accessible,  and  more  recreational  facilities 
will  be  given  also  to  adults.  A  director  of  information, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner,  will  have  charge 
of  all  welfare  work;  and  ample  financial  provision  has  been 
made  for  this  service.  Systematic  interchange  of  permis- 
sible information  between  detained  immigrants  and  their 
waiting  friends,  as  well  as  hospital  bulletins  will  be  ar- 
ranged for.  A  trained  dietitian  will  be  in  charge  of  chil- 
dren's feeding.  Laundry  facilities  will  be  improved.  Rep- 
resentatives of  voluntary  agencies  will  be  more  fully 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  the  welfare  work 
for  immigrants  after  they  have  been  examined.  Separate 
religious  services  will  be  held  for  Catholics,  Jews  and 
Protestants,  and  for  other  groups  if  needed.  Reasons  for 
debarment  and  deportation  will  be  explained  to  those  most 
concerned  and  to  interested  friends.  Some  welfare  workers 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  during  the  night. 

The  advisory  committee  already  has  started  investigations 
at  other  ports  of  arrival  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  under 
which  immigrants  are  transferred  to  the  interior. 

A  Unified  Court 

DRASTIC  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  judicial 
system  of  the  state  have  been  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  by  the  City  Club  of 
New  York.  One  of  these,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
election  of  judges  by  the  people,  suggests  as  a  substitute  that 
the  judges  be  appointed  either  by  the  governor  alone  or  with 
the  consent  of  a  council  to  be  constituted  for  that  purpose  or 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  state  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  short  term.  "  Election  of  judges  by  the 
people,"  it  is  contended,  "  is  demonstrably  the  mathematical 
equivalent  of  appointment  by  the  political  bosses.  The 
whole  system  of  nomination  and  election  is  unworkable, 
because  in  small  localities  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to 
know  or  be  informed  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates." 
It  is  also  charged  that  scandalous  methods  have  recently 
been  resorted  to  in  the  state  by  candidates  for  judicial  nom- 
ination. 

In  the  second  place  the  unification  of  all  the  courts  of  the 
state  into  one  great  court  is  advised.  This  would  include 
the  abolition  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  would  be  super- 
seded by  magistrates  appointed  and  not  elected.  However, 
if  such  complete  unification  of  courts  is  unpracticable,  it  is 
suggested  that  all  the  courts  of  the  state  be  unified,  except 
in  New  York  city  where,  it  is  suggested,  the  Supreme  Court 
should  remain  unchanged  but  the  inferior  courts  be  con- 
solidated into  a  municipal  court. 

Such  unification  of  the  courts,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  not  a 


novel  idea;  it  has  been  in  force  in  England  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Although  the  bar  associations  of  several  states 
have  striven  for  unification  of  their  courts,  there  has  been 
little  progress  except  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  where  there  is 
a  limited  unification  of  the  minor  courts.  The  report  de- 
clares that  the  complete  unification  of  state  courts  is  the  most 
promising  way  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 

The  third  chief  recommendation  is  for  the  reform  of  the 
jury  system.  This  reform  would  comprise: 

Provisions  permitting  verdicts  to  be  rendered  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and  even  in  capital  cases,  by  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  jurors;  reduction  of  juries  from  twelve  to  six  in  number; 
vesting  authority  in  the  legislature  to  provide  by  general  law  means 
to  encourage  waiver  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  particularly  in 
commercial  cases;  reduction  of  the  number  required  to  constitute  a 
grand  jury;  and  possible  abolition  of  the  grand  jury;  with  proper 
provision,  however,  for  bringing  into  court  prosecutions  thrown  out 
by  ignorant  or  corrupt  district  attorneys  or  magistrates. 

The  Nineteen  Points 

RJNNING  to  cover  when  the  threatening  clouds  of 
legislation  to  enforce  incorporation  of  labor  unions  in 
New  York  State  gathered  during  the  closing  days  of 
1921,  plasterers  and  cement  makers,  painters  and  plumbers  in 
New  York  City  pulled  their  chairs  together  in  St.  Marks 
Place  and  figured  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it. 
In  shirt  sleeves  they  sweated  for  as  long  as  "  three  hours  at  a 
sitting,"  a  long  period  for  a  man  "  just  to  sit  and  think;  "  and 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  indeed  on  the  very  day  that  the 
legislature  opened,  they  had  worked  out  such  revision  of 
their  "  codes  of  practices  "  as  was  satisfactory  to  Samuel 
Untermyer,  attorney  for  the  Lockwood  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, which,  in  its  investigations  of  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  city  during  the  past  year,  has  shown  connivance 
Iv.-tween  the  employers'  association  and  the  unions  and  has 
brought  about  the  conviction  of  more  than  one  labor  leader. 
It  was  Mr.  Untermyer  who  had  notified  the  New  York 
Building  Trades  Council  on  December  19  that  unless  the 
"  Nineteen  Points  " — reforms  suggested  by  the  Lockwood 
committee — were  acted  upon,  the  committee  would  have  to 
get  legislation  ready  "  to  press  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
unions." 

Mr.  Untermyer  made  known  his  approval  of  the  action  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  state  Federation  of  Labor 
nodded  its  head  in  assent,  and  so  unless  the  internationals 
should  disapprove,  the  housecleaning,  compromise  though  it 
is,  has  been  effected. 

According  to  the  agreement  reached,  the  system  by  which 
workmen  not  members  of  the  union  paid  a  weekly  sum  for 
"  permits  "  to  work  is  abolished  and  the  maximum  fee  for 
membership  fixed  at  $75,  $25  higher  than  that  proposed  in 
the  Untermyer  "  memo."     The  age  of  apprentices,  formerly 
limited   to    16   to    18   years,   is   raised   to   20,   although   the 
"  memo  "  called  for  25  years.     Rules  prohibiting  the  use  of 
devices  approved  by  the   New  York  Bureau  of   Standards 
have   been   abolished,   but  the   unions   retain   their   right  to 
refuse  to  use  non-union  products.     The  "  memo  "  require- 
ment that  officers  of  the  union  who  had  been  convicted  of  i 
violating  the  law  should  be  made  ineligible  to  office  is  mod-] 
ified  to  exempt  officers  who  in  so  doing  followed  the  orders ! 
of  the  union. 

The  workers  have,  indeed,  been  so  employed  cleaning 
that  though  the  agreements  between  the  trades  and  the  en 
plovers  expired  December  31,  1921,  and  at  the  time  of  writ 
ing  no  new  agreements  have  been  signed,  the  unions  have  no 
called  a  strike.   When  the  Building  Trades  Council  refus 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  As 
ciation  that  the  wage  scale  in  effect  in  1921  be  continued  for 
two  months  in  1922,  dependent  upon  arbitration  as  to  wag 
and  other  conditions  of  work  during  that  period,  Mr.  Unt 
niver  again  stepped  in,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  with 
suggestion  that  a  new  contract  be  made  for  two  years;  tha 
the  wage  scale  for  1922  be  the  same  as  that  in  effect  in  1921 
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and  that  the  scale  for  1923  be  based  on  that  of  1922  subject 
to  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living  for  1922  as  compared  with 
1921.  He  further  proposed  a  clause  in  the  wage  agreement 
for  1922  and  1923  to  the  effect  that  $i  of  each  daily  wage 
be  subject  to  deductions  for  non-efficiency  in  accordance  with 
standards  to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 

The  union  agreed  to  act  upon  Mr.  Untermyer's  proposal, 
but  the  employers'  association  refused,  and  a  deadlock  result- 
ed. The  employers  base  their  refusal  on  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence which,  they  claim,  the  public  would  now  have  in  any 
negotiations  arrived  at  between  the  unions  and  the  employers 
alone,  and  they  state,  furthermore,  that  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  to  judge  from  past  experience,  the  unions  would  not 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  pay  based  on  the  drop  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Tuberculosis  and  Taxes 

THAT  tuberculosis  resulting  in  illness  and  death  is  the 
first  great  cause  of  dependency  is  shown  in  a  study  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  of  tuberculosis  cases  for  one  year.  During  1920 
there  were  72  families  which  received  mothers'  allowances 
because  the  husband  and  father  had  died  of  tuberculosis. 
This  number  was  21.56  per  cent,  of  all  the  allowances  given 
during  the  year.  Since  most  of  these  families  were  self- 
supporting  during  the  man's  sickness,  it  is  estimated  by 
Ruth  Taylor,  director  of  the  department,  that  the  fam- 
ilies would  not  have  become  dependent  except  for  such  ill- 
ness and  death.  Further,  relief  for  this  group  of  families 
cost  the  county  $26,796  in  one  year.  In  many  instances 
responsibility  for  assistance  has  been  a  continuing  one. 

In  addition  to  those  families  receiving  mothers'  allowances 
the  county  has  a  responsibility  for  dependent  children  away 
from  their  families.  During  one  year,  117  children  repre- 
senting 57  different  families  were  dependent  through  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  white  plague.  The  death  or  sickness 
from  this  disease  of  one  or  both  parents  precipitated  the  fam- 
ily breakdown  in  the  case  of  105  of  these  children.  In  12 
instances  the  child  himself  contracted  tuberculosis.  The  cost 
of  actual  relief  for  these  children  was  $20,704.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  still  dependent. 

'  Thus,  tuberculosis  places  upon  us  in  a  typical  year  a 
burden  almost  as  great  as  that  brought  to  us  in  1920  by  the 
influenza  epidemic,"  states  Miss  Taylor.  "  Yet  so  accus- 
tomed have  we  become  to  paying  its  bills  that  we  notice  it 
very  little.  Moreover,  these  two  preventable  diseases  alone 
furnish  us  one-half  of  our  mothers'  allowance  cases  and 
over  one-fourth  of  our  dependent  children." 

Congress  and  Lynching 

THE  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  bill  has  taken  a  number  of 
hurdles  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  every 
time  that  a  clear  stretch  seems  in  front  a  new  obstacle 
is  thrown  up  to  retard  its  progress.  In  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, southern  Democratic  members  were  defeated  in  an  at- 
tempted filibuster  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  giving  the  bill 
right  of  way  over  all  other  business.  The  debate,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  of  its  opponents  to  suppress  it,  again  came  up 
on  January  4,  when,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  most  of  the 
time  was  consumed  by  roll  calls.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  these  tactics  cannot  prevail  for  long,  and  that 
pressure  will  be  applied  by  the  majority  to  get  a  decisive  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  lynchings  has 
been  almost  the  same  in  1921  as  in  1920,  and  that  the 
favorite  argument  in  apology  for  lynchings  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  Of  63  persons  lynched  in  1921,  62  were  in  the  South 
and  one  in  the  North ;  59  were  Negroes  and  4  were  whites ; 
19,  or  less  than  one-third  of  those  lynched,  were  charged 
with  rape  or  attempted  rape.  Taking  the  figures  for  a  period 


of  33  years,  1889  to  1921,  2,705  of  a  total  of  3,433  lynchings 
in  the  United  States  occurred  in  the  eleven  southern  states. 
Of  the  total  number  only  16.6  per  cent  had  been  accused 
of  the  crime  of  rape.  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  1921  again  headed  the  list  of  states  with 
the  largest  number  of  lynchings.  H.  W.  Sumners,  repre- 
sentative for  Texas,  attacked  some  of  the  statistics  given  by 
Congressman  Dyer  without  substituting  more  authentic  ones, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  bill,  which  provides  for  a 
federal  fine  on  counties  in  which  lynchings  have  occurred  or 
on  state  officials  who  have  been  negligent,  will  create  more 
race  hatred  and  lead  to  more  outrages.  He  also  attacked 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  But  its  backers  are  pre- 
pared to  take  that  hurdle  when  it  comes;  namely,  after  the 
bill  has  been  passed  and  acted  upon  by  the  government.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  holding  the  bill  to  be  constitutional, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  endorsed  this 
opinion. 

During  the  last  year,  two  more  states  have  adopted  anti- 
lynching  laws,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
just  published:  West  Virginia  and  Minnesota.  The  Min- 
nesota act  embodies  the  same  principles  as  the  Dyer  bill,  by 
providing  for  a  fine  of  $7,500  on  a  county  in  which  a  lynch- 
ing occurs  and  for  the  punishment  of  officers  who  permit 
prisoners  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  mob. 

The  Public  Health  Service 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  has  refused  to  issue  an  exec- 
utive order  putting  into  effect  the  proposal  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Administrative 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  place  the  reserve  corps  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  on  a  civilian  status. 
The  present  reserve  members  of  the  service,  under  the  rec- 
ommendations, would  be  succeeded  by  civilians  appointed 
under  civil  service  at  a  lower  salary,  saving  the  government 
annually,  it  was  estimated,  over  $700,000.  A  flood  of  pro- 
tests against  this  plan  has  been  pouring  into  the  White  House 
and  into  the  offices  of  individual  Congressmen,  from  ex-ser- 
vice men,  disabled  veterans,  and  social  organizations  through- 
out the  country. 

The  reserve  corps  is  composed  of  about  I,2OO  physicians 
without  private  practice.  The  minimum  pay  is  $3,150  and 
with  commutation  amounts  to  about  $3,800.  With  the 
exception  of  twenty-five,  these  physicians  have  served  in  the 
medical  branch  of  the  army  during  the  war,  the  majority  of 
them  overseas.  Critics  of  the  plan  declare  that  the  physicians 
understood  there  was  to  be  security  of  tenure  of  office  and 
promotion  at  regular  intervals.  The  proposed  plan  would 
practically  disrupt  the  Public  Health  Service,  since  it  would 
break  down  a  staff  which  has  been  built  up  through  years  of 
painstaking  effort,  and  men  of  smaller  calibre  would  prob- 
ably be  drawn  into  the  service.  They  contend  that  the  ser- 
vice should  be  strengthened  at  this  time  rather  than  weak- 
ened, and  that  medical  officers,  if  drawn  from  civilian  ranks, 
should  be  added  but  not  substituted  for  those  now  in  the 
service. 

Disabled  veterans  have  been  particularly  active  in  their 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  The  patients  of  the  Fox  Hills 
Hospital  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  at 
Staten  Island  telegraphed  a  resolution  to  President  Harding 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  plan  would  mean  the  ineffi- 
cient care  of  the  disabled.  James  Palmer,  a  disabled  veteran 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  with  the  Canadians  and  who 
is  now  a  stenographer  at  Fox  Hills,  is  reported  as  saying: 

These  good  old  buddy  doctors  will  be  replaced  by  local  physicians 
— the  cheap  kind  of  doctor  who  has  no  interest  in  you  or  me.  He 
will  lack  sympathy  for  us — the  sympathy  which  our  buddy  doctor 
has  because  he  knows  of  the  cases  and  knows  what  to  do. 

Stephen  R.  Bender,  who  lost  his  eye  in  Belleau  Wood,  and 
Daniel  F.  Rothermel,  who  lost  his  right  leg  at  Chateau- 
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Thierry,  were  sent  to  Washington  by  the  200  disabled  vet- 
erans of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  now  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Hospital  Number  38,  New  York,  to  protest  to  the 
President.  The  indignation  meeting  held  in  the  operating 
amphitheatre  of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  presented  a  dra- 
matic scene.  Men  on  crutches  hobbled  into  the  room  while 
others  were  wheeled  in  by  their  mates. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its  affiliated 
societies  have  strongly  opposed  the  plan.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hat- 
field,  managing  director  of  the  association,  telegraphed  Presi- 
dent Harding  that  the  proposal  would  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  federal  care  of  ex-service  men.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  the  President  arrange  for  a  hearing  upon  the 
question. 

In  the  meantime  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Dyer  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Watson 
of  Indiana  to  reorganize  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  measure  provides 
that  not  more  than  550  officers  of  the  reserve  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  may  be  transferred  and  commissioned 
in  the  regular  corps  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  service  in 
the  grades  of  assistant  surgeon,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  sur- 
geon, senior  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  general.  Pro- 
vision is  likewise  made  for  automatic  promotion  in  the  ser- 
vice. A  member  of  the  commissioned  corps  becomes  a  passed 
assistant  surgeon  after  three  years,  a  surgeon  after  eight 
years,  a  senior  surgeon  after  twenty  years,  a  medical  director 
after  twenty-six  years. 

The  surgeon  general  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  from  the  commissioned  officers 
who  have  been  in  the  service  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  unless  he  is  reappointed,  he  is  to  be  appointed  a 
medical  director. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  corps  of  nurses,  dietitians  and 
reconstruction  aides.  The  salaries  range  from  $3,500  for  the 
chief  of  these  divisions  to  $1,740  for  the  members  of  the  staff. 
Meanwhile  the  much  discussed  investigation  of  the  service  by 
the  Senate  is  still  to  be  heard  from. 

Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Gumming  himself,  while  all 
these  plans  and  proposals  are  under  way,  seems  to  look  upon 
the  problems  of  the  service  largely  as  matters  of  education. 
He  has  sent  out  a  letter  calling  an  important  conference  on 
the  education  of  health  officers  to  be  held  in  Washington 
some  time  between  February  28  and  March  14.  Among 
those  who  have  already  accepted  invitations  to  participate 
are:  James  R.  Angell,  president  of  Yale  University;  David 
L.  Edsall,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Livingston 
Farrand,  president  of  Cornell  University;  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Frederick  R. 
Green,  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Eugene  R. 
Kelley,  health  commissioner  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Arthur 
T.  McCormick,  state  health  officer  of  Kentucky ;  Dr.  Edwin 
Martin,  state  health  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch,  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health ;  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, president  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  In  his  letter 
Surgeon  General  Gumming  states : 

The  rapid  development  of  the  public  health  movement  in  the 
United  States,  the  shortage  of  trained  public  health  officers  and  the 
present  inadequate  facilities  for  their  education  has  brought  about 
3  situation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  merits  a  thorough  consideration  not  only  by  leaders  in  the 
public  health  movement  but  by  university  presidents  and  others  who 
are  now  participating  in  the  education  of  youth. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  emphasize  the  large  amount  of  unneces- 
sary disease  and  the  vast  economic  losses  and  incalculable  suffering 
caused  thereby.  Numerous  surveys  have  strikingly  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained  health  officers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  never  been  so  much  interest  among  people 
generally  in  public  health  as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Could 
there  be  made  available  a  larger  number  of  trained  health  officers, 
it  would  be  possible  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  years 
immeasurably  to  increase  the  health,  efficiency  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people. 


Civic  Bodies  and  Civic 
Progress 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  original  features 
of  the  recent  Chicago  meetings  of  the  American 
National  Municipal  League  and  of  the  compar- 
atively young  but  vigorous  and  vital  City  Man- 
agers' Association  and  the  Civic  Secretaries'  Association  [see 
the  SURVEY  for  December  3,  1921,  page  377]  was  a  very 
frank  and  sharp  discussion,  at  a  special  and  "  intimate  "  ses- 
sion, of  the  question  of  the  present  status  and  immediate 
prospects  of  the  civic  bodies  of  the  country  in  the  light  of 
public  morals  and  civic  progress. 

The  topic  as  presented  for  discussion  was  rather  vaguely 
formulated,  but  it  was  made  quite  plain  by  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Dykstra,  the  civic  secretary  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago,  that  the  object  of  the  rather  unusual  ses- 
sion was  to  analyze,  review,  criticize,  if  necessary,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  typical  civic  bodies  of  the  country  and  point  out 
their  defects,  omissions  and  failures — if  such  there  were. 
"  Let  us  take  stock,"  was  the  informal  way  of  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  "  and  speak  out  freely  and  fearlessly, 
not  caring  whose  comfortable  prejudices  or  susceptibilities  we 
may  wound  in  the  process." 

Of  course,  there  was  a  general  and  shrewd  suspicion  that 
"  the  fur  would  fly  "  and  that  many  tonic  but  unpleasant 
things  would  be  said.  These  conjectures  and  expectations 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  addresses  and  discussion.  The 
civic  bodies  were  not  only  criticized  but  in  some  cases  vir- 
tually advised  to  dissolve  and  hand  over  the  torch  to  new  and 
more  alert  and  progressive  organizations.  Even  the  more 
moderate  speakers  admonished  and  warned  the  civic  bodies 
to  mend  their  ways  and  deal  courageously  with  certain  evils 
that  time,  routine  and  inertia  have  developed  within  them. 

One  of  the  speakers,  George  Sykes  of  Chicago,  a  veteran 
civic  reformer,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  argued  that 
the  useful  and  productive  life  of  the  average  American  civic 
body  is  about  twenty-five  years,  and  that  any  civic  organiza- 
tion that  has  reached  that  age  needs  a  thorough  overhauling, 
a  searching  of  heart,  a  substantial  infusion  of  new  zeal  as 
well  as  of  new  understanding  and  new  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  community  it  would  serve.  He 
declared  that  civic  bodies,  like  other  institutions,  tended  to 
ossification  and  petrifaction,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  excessive  cau- 
tion and  conservatism;  but,  aside  from  this  general  proposi- 
tion, he  maintained  that  nearly  all  American  civic  bodies 
functioning  today  were  born  under  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions profoundly  dissimilar  to  present-day  conditions  and" 
were  not  sufficiently  democratic  in  character.  Hence,  if  they 
are  forward-looking  and  sincere  they  must  not  only  revise 
their  programs,  march  with  the  times,  but  democratize  their 
membership  and  their  by-laws. 

Professor  Augustus  R.  Hatton,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, a  well  known  student  of  municipal  problems  and 
charter  reforms,  endorsed  what  Mr.  Sykes  and  others  had 
said  and  gave  an  impressive  illustration.  In  the  successful 
campaign  for  a  new  charter  for  Cleveland,  and  for  a  city 
manager  and  proportional  representation  as  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  that  charter,  the  "  old  "  civic  bodies  of 
that  city  did  nothing,  said  Professor  Hatton,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  new  organization  that  had  been  called  into  being 
to  "  put  over  "  the  new  charter.  Neither  moral  nor  finan- 
cial support  was  extended  by  them.  They  simply  had  to  be 
ignored,  to  be  passed  by.  They  might  as  well  not  have  been 
in  existence. 

And  yet,  when  the  result  of  the  Cleveland  charter  election 
was  announced  in  the  press,  civic  reformers  and  friends  of 
good  administration  all  over  the  country  rejoiced.  Even  the 
moderate  newspapers  praised  the  Cleveland  electorate  and 
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joined  in  the  general  congratulations.  Why,  then,  the  Cleve- 
land civic  bodies  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a  cold  shoulder  to 
the  objectives  and  constructive  innovations  of  the  charter 
campaign  is  a  mystery.  The  petrifaction  theory  almost 
imposes  itself  in  this  instance,  if  Professor  Hatton's  affirma- 
tions cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

Another  Chicago  speaker  briefly  reviewed  the.  activities 
and  programs  of  the  existing  civic  bodies  in  Chicago,  com- 
mending most  of  them.  But,  as  he  pointed  out,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception  those  programs  and  activities  have 
lacked  the  "  dramatic  "  quality,  the  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  average  body  of  voters,  the  burning  and  com- 
pelling interest  which  other  issues,  ripe  and  imperative, 
evidently  possess. 

Thus  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  fight  for  legislation  that 
does  away  with  "  interest  graft  "—the  pocketing  by  officials 
of  interest  earned  by  public  funds  on  deposit  in  the  banks. 
To  a  Chicago  civic  body  belongs  the  credit  for  the  legislation 
that  has  at  last  put  an  end  to  a  scandal  and  a  species  of  theft 
— the  conversion  of  public  money  to  private  or  machine  use 
by  state,  county  and  city  treasurers.  Again,  another  civic 
body  has  fought  waste  and  "  legitimate  graft  "  in  the  form 
of  payroll  padding  and  duplication,  and  has  prevented  in- 
creased taxation  at  one  time  or  another.  Other  civic  bodies 
have  defended  the  merit  system,  defeated  cynical  spoils  legis- 
lation designed  to  wreck  that  system,  and  have  even  insti- 
tuted court  proceedings  to  enjoin  the  payment  of  public 
money  by  negligent  .or  contumacious  officials.  Finally,  cer- 
tain civic  bodies  in  Chicago  are  making  investigations  and 
surveys,  are  preparing  intelligent  reports  on  governing  agen- 
cies and  budgets,  and  strengthening  the  public  demand  for 
efficiency  and  economy.  One  or  two  civic  bodies  have  dis- 
played a  progressive  spirit  and  have  proposed  and  elucidated 
steps  toward  a  more  modern  and  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Chicago,  and  for  Cook  County. 

All  this  is  good  work.  But,  unfortunately,  it  enlists  the 
interest  of  but  small  groups  of  citizens — if  not  actually  of  the 
same  group  under  the  different  names  and  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  public  at  large  may  even  approve  in  a  passive  way 
of  this  sort  of  civic  reform.  But  there  is  little  thrill  in  it, 
little  inspiration.  Elections  are  not  determined  by  it.  Cities 
and  counties  are  not  "  swept  "  by  undramatic  issues.  Spoils- 
men and  greedy,  selfish  machines  are  not  overthrown  by  them. 

And  yet  there  is  in  Chicago,  at  this  time,  a  vital  and  burn- 
ing issue — traction — an  issue  which  has  determined  elections 
and  will  continue  to  determine  them;  an  issue  which  spoils- 
men exploit  and  which  lends  itself  to  chicane  and  humbug; 
an  issue  which  overshadows  all  others  and  properly  so. 

The  Chicago  civic  bodies  are  ignoring  the  essential  traction 
issue.  They  dare  not  take  a  bold,  progressive  position  con- 
cerning it.  They,  or  most  of  their  members,  are  opposed  to 
public  acquisition,  ownership  and  operation  of  the  elevated 
and  surface  transportation  systems,  and  this  is  the  solution 
that  the  majority  of  the  voters  seek  and  are  resolved  to 
secure.  Renewal  of  the  present  traction  franchises  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  choice  lies  between  public  ownership  and 
operation  and  a  compromise  plan — trustee  management,  with 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  companies,  and  service  at 
cost.  The  latter  plan  has  been  rejected  once  by  the  voters 
and  may  be  rejected  again  if  submitted  a  second  time.  Many 
genuinely  impartial  observers,  though  opposed  to  public  own- 
ership on  principle,  admit  that  the  Chicago  public,  because 
of  the  record  and  methods  of  the  traction  companies,  will 
resist  and  defeat  any  alternative  to  municipalization.  If, 
then,  municipalization  is  "  coming,"  is  unavoidable,  what  is 
the  proper  course  of  the  friends  of  honest  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration? What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  civic  bodies? 
If  they  blindly  fight  the  popular  solution  they  will  simply 
play  into  the  hands  of  spoilsmen.  They  will  get  the  wrong 
kind  of  public  ownership — unprotected,  unsafeguarded 
against  "  politics  "  and  graft.  If  they  merely  shirk  and  ig- 


nore the  issue,  they  abdicate  and  eliminate  themselves — they 
commit  moral  suicide. 

A  positive,  sound,  modern  traction  plan  is  necessary  in 
Chicago.  Is  such  a  plan  to  be  devised  and  presented  by  the 
civic  bodies?  If  not,  why  not ?  Without  a  superior  plan  in 
opposition  to  the  machine's  plan,  the  voters  will  follow  the 
machine  in  the  end.  They  want  action — relief,  better  ser- 
vice, rapid  transit.  Why  are  not  the  civic  bodies  function- 
ing in  connection  with  a  pivotal  and  paramount  civic  and 
moral  issue  ? 

This  was  the  challenge  the  Chicago  speakers  addressed  to 
the  civic  bodies  of  Chicago.  To  .repeat,  there  is  nothing  ex- 
ceptional and  anomalous  about  the  Chicago  situation.  In 
other  communities  like  situations  exist,  or  are  developing. 
Privately,  active  men  in  the  civic  bodies  plead  guilty  to  the 
faithful,  well-intentioned  indictment.  The  challenge,  they 
say,  is  timely  and  wholesome.  Civic  bodies  must  democratize 
themselves,  take  up  knotty  issues,  face  them  boldly — even  if 
members  may  be  lost — and  make  sure  that  they  live  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  every  community  that  is 
proud  of  the  quality  and  number  of  its  civic  bodies  should  do 
for  itself  what  the  Chicago  meeting  did  "  nationally  " — but 
rather  superficially,  or  experimentally;  namely,  take  stock 
locally,  revalue  values,  apply  the  acid  test,  if  there  be  one,  to 
the  existing  civic  bodies  and  declare  the  result.  "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night? "  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 

The  Split  in  French 
Labor 

Paris,  November  29. 

THE  long  and  disastrous  textile  strike  at  Roubaix- 
Tourcoing  [see  the  SURVEY  for  December  10, 
1921,  page  394],  which  lasted  10  weeks  and  ended 
with  the  abandonment  by  the  workers  of  all  their 
claims,  assumed  its  character  of  unreasonable  and  useless 
obstruction  because  it  was  made  by  the  "  leaders  "  the  prize 
of  a  bitter  contest  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Confed- 
eration Generale  du  Travail.  For  the  C-  G.  T.  is  no  longer 
a  united  confederation.  A  grave  division  has  taken  place 
in  it,  the  germs  of  which  were  sown  by  the  "  general  strike  " 
of  May,  1920,  and  have  reached  today  their  full  growth. 
The  origin  of  this  division  is  the  opposition  in  the  French 
world  of  labor  between  a  sane  policy  suggested  by  the  lessons 
of  the  war,  and  the  frantic  rush  for  a  sudden,  immediate 
and  complete  transformation  of  society  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  bolshevists.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the 
older  leaders  of  the  C.  G.  T. — Jouhaux  Dumoulin,  Laurent 
— who  stick  to  the  name  and  the  character  of  syndicalists, 
and  a  new  set  of  reds — Monmousseau,  Monatte — who  have 
taken  the  title  of  communists.  The  former  side  with  the 
older  international  organization,  the  latter  with  the  newer, 
or  third  Moscow  international  committee. 

The  syndicalists  came  out  of  the  war  sobered  and  in- 
structed. They  had  lost  one  of  their  most  cherished  illu- 
sions, namely,  that  the  German  "  comrades,"  members  of  the 
international  organizations,  would  never  allow  war  to  break 
out.  During  the  war,  the  French  government  felt  it  advis- 
able and  just  to  consult  with  the  administrative  board  of 
the  C.  G.  T.  as  if  they  were  a  public  power — which  indeed 
was  not  so  very  far  from  being  the  case,  considering  that 
the  workmen  held  the  fate  of  the  war  in  their  hands.  The 
influence  which  the  C.  G.  T.  thus  assumed,  the  general 
rise  of  wages — which  was  proportionally  much  greater  in 
France  than  in  America — and  lastly,  the  hope  that  a  gen- 
eral reorganization  in  industrial  production  would  take 
place  in  which  the  employers  would  not  show  too  much  ill 
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will  toward  the  workers,  encouraged  the  leaders  to  greatly 
moderate  their  insurgent  spirit,  to  become  considerate,  pru- 
dent— in  a  word,  constructive  reformers. 

The  example  of  bolshevist  Russia  did  not  fail  to  impress 
those  leaders  and  the  more  intelligent  and  self-possessed 
workmen  of  the  "  syndicates."  Not  only  did  they  disap- 
prove of  the  ruthless  violence  and  bloodshed,  but  they  clearly 
understood  that  a  revolution  which  burst  out  without  any 
preparation,  without  any  working  plan  ready  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  order,  was  doomed  to  failure  and  to  ruin, 
amid  fearful  destruction  and  convulsions.  With  this  dis- 
astrous result  before  their  eyes,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  industrial  unions — the  typographers,  the 
miners,  the  railroad  men — the  leaders  of  the  C.  G.  T.  under- 
took to  prelude  the  social  change  by  which  the  wage  system 
was  to  be  abolished  with  preliminary  studies  and  inquiries, 
destined  to  .produce  in  the  long  run  a  well  knit  and  fully 
worked  out  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  society.  .  .  .  That 
idea  may  have  been  somewhat  presumptuous,  not  exempt  from 
naive  and  inexperienced  credulity.  But,  all  considered, 
what  an  improvement  over  the  former  revolutionary  mood, 
which  consisted  in  exciting  the  workers  to  a  "  general  strike," 
with  no  other  aim  than  bringing  about  wholesale  confusion, 
out  of  which  some  mystically  beautiful  order  was  to  arise! 
There  was  now,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  a  suspicion,  a 
sort  of  shamefaced  reserve  toward  revolution.  In  their 
weekly  periodical  L' Atelier  (The  Shop),  they  proceeded  to 
explain  away  old  shibboleths  such  as  "  revolution,"  "  general 
strike,"  "direct  actions,"  preserving  the  words  (for  the 
leaders  had  been  too  long  fed  upon  them  to  give  them  up 
without  reluctance),  but  in  fact  disregarding  the  notions 
which  they  represented  and  replacing  them  by  "  evolution," 
"  mass-pressure  of  organized  labor,"  "  economic  self-govern- 
ment." It  is  a  well  known  fact  today  that  Jouhaux  and 
Dumoulin  were  forced  into  the  strike  of  May,  1920,  which 
was  an  egregious  failure,  by  Monmousseau  and  his  acolytes, 
who  threatened  the  C.  G.  T.  leaders  with  the  loss  of  all 
prestige  and  power  if  they  kept  aloof. 

The  Moderates'  Dilemma 

The  situation  of  Jouhaux  and  the  moderates  has  been 
awkward  ever  since.  They  wish  to  apply  the  brake  to  the 
impatient  unrest  of  the  proletariat,  to  restrain  the  wild 
energies  of  the  militants,  until  the  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, and  especially  direct  their  minds  toward  plausible  con- 
structive demands.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  in  the 
past  accustomed  their  troops  to  the  exuberant  and  vociferous 
enthusiasm  of  "  the  revolution."  It  is  difficult  to  tone  them 
down  now.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
hope  of  the  "  total  transformation  "  of  society,  although  tak- 
ing the  decided  position  of  advocating  first  only  transitional 
and  partial  measures,  mooted  and  worked  out  by  their  eco- 
nomic council.  These  "  moderate  "  measures,  it  is  true,  are 
still  frightening  enough  for  the  bourgeois  to  make  the  em- 
ployers' press  cry  out  against  their  subversive  folly.  This 
indignation  is  not  unwelcome  to  the  C.  G.  T.  leaders.  They 
wish  it  were  stronger  and  louder.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  they  come 
across  serious  difficulties  in  having  their  constructive  schemes 
adopted.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  attempt  made  by  the 
red  faction  to  capture  the  favor  of  the  workmen  by  resum- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  revolution,  brandishing  anew  the 
phantom  of  the  "  great  day,"  appealing  to  the  passions  and 
the  wild  imaginations  of  the  multitudes. 

Ever  since  the  strike  of  May,  1920,  Monmousseau  and 
his  friends  have  been  playing  on  what  remains  of  revolu- 
tionary fervor  in  the  minds  of  the  French  workers.  They 
have  had  periodical  reports  in  "  private  "  meetings  and  in 
their  papers  by  "  comrades  "  coming  back  from  Russia  and 
presenting  what  they  announced  as  the  truth  concerning 
the  bolshevist  regime.  The  reformists  consider  that  the 


destruction,  instead  of  the  nationalization,  of  capital,  the 
dismissal  and  persecution  of  the  technicians,  the  breaking  off 
of  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially the  brutal  and  absurd  dealings  with  the  rural  popu- 
lation, with  their  disastrous  consequences,  are  a  warning  for 
all  those  who  mean  to  transform  the  present  form  of  society. 
The  communists  will  see  only  the  fact  that  a  "  workingmen's 
government "  has  established  itself  in  a  great  country  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  has  lasted  four 
years;  bloodshed,  famine,  economic  ruin  are  only  minor  con- 
siderations; the  red  terror  and  militarism  do  not  frighten 
them  as  means  of  the  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  The 
suffering  is  only  temporary,  they  say,  and,  besides,  of  small 
account  in  view  of  the  great  event  of  the  accession  of  the 
people,  of  the  peremptory  displacement  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
of  the  actual  absolute  power  of  the  Soviets.  The  allure- 
ment which  they  flourish  before  the  people  is  of  a  political 
nature,  in  contradistinction  to  the  economic  plan  of  reform 
of  the  syndicalists.  They  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  revolu- 
tionary zeal  of  the  people  by  presenting  as  candidates  for 
the  elections  one  time  a  Frenchman  living  in  Russia  and 
member  of  a  soviet,  another  time  a  sailor  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  condemned  for  plotting  in  favor  of  the  Soviets. 

Their  action  on  the  workmen  was  organized  by  means  of 
what  they  called  communist  nuclei  in  the  unions  (noyeaux 
and  noyeautage).  At  every  local  or  national  conference  of 
the  C.  G.  T.  they  formed  a  "  minority  party,"  calling  for 
resolutions  contrary  to  the  reform  policy  or  throwing  sus- 
picion on  the  administrative  board  of  the  C.  G.  T.  At  the 
late  national  conference  at  Lille,  they  moved  an  indictment 
of  Jouhaux  and  his  seconds  for  appropriating,  as  they 
hinted,  the  funds  of  the  federation  to  support  their  daily 
paper  Le  Peuple  on  a  line  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  Generally,  their  men  quarreled  and  scuffled 
at  meetings,  and  at  Lille  revolver  shots  were  fired,  although 
no  one  was  wounded.  They  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority 
of  members  in  some  local  unions  or  federations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  builders'  unions — among  whom  the  navvies  have 
always  been  of  a  revolutionary  temper — and  the  Federation 
of  the  Seine  (Paris  having  always  been,  more  than  any  other 
city,  invaded  by  the  ferment  of  revolution). 

The  Roubaix-Tourcoing  strike  was  started  because  of  the 
resistance  of  the  workers  to  a  reduction  of  ten  centimes  (two 
cents)  an  hour,  when  the  cost  of  living  had  been  going 
down  to  fully  that  amount.  But  the  communists  wanted  to 
have  their  strike;  the  syndicalists  would  not  leave  them  a 
clear  field ;  hence  the  rivalry  of  the  leaders  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  strike  at  the  price  of  much  suffering  and  sorrow. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  new  strike  broke  out,  this  time  among 
the  miners  of  Lorraine.  The  instigator  is  a  notorious  com- 
munist, of  German  origin,  who  is  affiliated  to  the  Spartacist 
group  of  the  Ruhr  miners.  This  is  decidedly  another  com- 
munist strike,  but  with  no  chance  of  spreading,  and  already, 
after  less  than  a  week,  on  the  decline. 

The  question  is  now:  Will  the  Communists  secede  from 
the  C.  G.  T.  ?  As  they  have  been  unable  to  ruin  the  older 
organization  or  to  revile  Jouhaux  in  the  estimation  of  the 
French  syndicalists,  secession  is  the  only  possibility  that  re- 
mains. Yet  they  are  loath  to  secede  openly,  because  many 
militant  workmen  harbor  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the 
labor  movement  as  a  dogma.  They  fear  that  such  a  step, 
contrary  to  the  revolutionary  tradition,  may  be  harmful  to 
their  cause.  And  yet,  as  neither  innuendoes,  slander,  open 
oratorical  contests,  underhand  noyeautage,  fisticuffs,  nor 
shooting  in  meetings  have  produced  the  contemplated  results 
— the  dissolution  of  the  C.  G.  T. — there  remains  only  the 
formation  of  a  new  federation,  the  initials  of  which  are 
already  being  circulated — C.  G.  T.  R.  (Revolutionary  Gen- 
eral Confedation  of  Labor).  This  move,  when  they  make 
it,  may  sound  the  knell  of  their  doom. 

CHARLES  CESTRE. 


Joint  Finance 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


MEASURED  by  financial  results,  an  important 
though  not  the  only  test,  joint  financing  of 
social  agencies  in  recent  campaigns  presents  a 
mixed  and  instructive  showing.  The  big  three, 
as  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  might  be  called  if  it 
were  a  question  of  national  sports  or  international  politics, 
have  their  usually  well  filled  community  chests  and  also  some 
\cr\  gratifying  by-products  in  the  direction  of  community 
organization.  In  these  three  cities  federation  has  been  going 
on  long  enough  to  correct  some  of  its  initial  mistakes  and 
tn  show  its  normal  results;  and  their  experience  is  therefore 
more  significant  than  any  sensational  success  or  failure  of  a 
single  effort.  Worcester,  Milwaukee,  Des  Moines  and  Kan- 
sas City  are  representative  smaller  cities  in  which  the  full 
amount  agreed  upon  as  the  goal  of  their  respective  cam- 
paigns has  been  secured.  Minneapolis,  whose  "  functional  " 
council  of  social  agencies  assumed  the  financial  function  after 
the  ground  had  been  well  prepared,  has  done  fairly  well, 
although  a  little  short  of  the  amount  of  the  approved 
budgets.  In  Seattle,  where  a  campaign  was  launched  on 
very  short  notice  by  a  new  community  chest  initiated  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  results  are  similar.  The 
two  conspicuous  failures,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  are  in 
St.  Paul  and  Philadelphia. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  to  refrain  from 
pointing  out  that  in  my  discussion  of  federation  in  the  SUR- 
VEY a  few  months  ago'  the  new  federation  in  Philadelphia 
was  held  up  as  an  illustration  of  how  not  to,  do  it,  and 
from  adding  that  the  form  of  organization  in  St.  Paul,  in 
the  particulars  then  criticized,  resembles  that  in  Philadel- 
phia. But  the  inference  would  be  quite  unwarranted 
that  there  is  any  such  easy  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  re- 
sult ;  or  that  the  result  is  a  fact  anything  like  as  discouraging 
as  the  superficial  comparison  between  the  four  million  asked 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  two  million  obtained  by  December 
31,  1921,  would  suggest.  In  St.  Paul  the  immediate  campaign 
fell  short  of  its  goal  by  about  20  per  cent.  To  remedy  this  dis- 
astrous result,  the  prosperous  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  St. 
Paul  would  have  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  about 
$150,000.  To  keep  faith  with  the  general  public,  this  would 
have  to  be  done  if  possible  without  any  general  public  appeal. 
It  would  seem  not  to  be  a  very  serious,  or  at  least  not  an 
impossible,  undertaking.  St.  Paul  people  have  certainly 
often  done  things  like  it  before.  By  invitation  I  discussed 
the  general  subject  of  federation  before  the  St.  Paul  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  just  after 
the  close  of  this  campaign  in  November,  and  I  failed  to 
discover  any  indications  that  the  citizens  and  social  agencies 
of  St.  Paul  intended  to  allow  the  necessary  work  in  the  com- 
munity to  suffer  unduly  because  of  the  shortage.  I  was 
assured  that  among  St.  Paul's  prosperous  bankers,  merchants 
and  other  citizens  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  any  one 
of  whom  could,  and  if  convinced  of  the  necessity  probably 
would,  make  up  the  whole  amount.  The  absence  of  large 
contributions,  even  from  people  well  able  to  afford  them, 
was  in  fact  the  chief  explanation  of  the  low  state  of  the 
community  chest  in  St.  Paul — a  fact  which  of  course  in  its 
turn  requires  explanation.  Another  obvious  factor  in  the 
result  was  the  hostility  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  appeared 
to  have  no  adequate  cause,  but  was  due  perhaps  in  part  to 
the  lingering  prejudice  of  ex-service  men  and  in  part  to  the 
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fact  that  Catholics  are  strong  in  St.  Paul.  Why  Catholics 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  better  neighbors  in  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  than  in  St.  Paul  and  Philadelphia  is  a  mystery 
which  it  behooves  bishops  and  secretaries  to  fathom,  for 
something  more  fundamental  than  joint  financing  is  involved. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  should 
be  able  to  get  together  on  something  like  a  5:5:5  arrange- 
ment, but  of  course  only  on  condition  that  the  submarine 
and  poison  gas  warfare  of  prejudice,  bigotry  and  suspicion  is 
outlawed.  The  analogy  is  defective,  as  the  joint  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  meeting  the  social  needs  of  the  com- 
munity should  have  no  suggestion  of  warfare.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  competition  which  stands  in  the  way  of  unified 
effort,  not  only  in  finance  but  in  every  field,  does  somewhat 
resemble  that  spirit  which  Pershing  tells  us  must  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  disinterested  cooperation. 

The  Acid  Test 

^  It  is  in  Philadelphia  that  federation  has  had  what  the 
Catholic  Charities  Review  considers  its  acid  test.  The 
Review  refuses  to  accept  the  claim  of  "  enthusiastic  federa- 
tionists  "  that  the  unfavorable  showing  in  Philadelphia  is  to 
be  explained  by  saying  that  the  preliminary  educational 
period  was  not  sufficiently  long.  Its  own  editorial  answer 
is  different  but  is  not  disclosed.  What  we  do  get  are  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in  Phila- 
delphia to  affiliate  with  the  federation.  Cardinal  Dougherty 
put  the  matter  more  forcibly  in  the  local  Catholic  press  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  churches ;  but,  as  expressed  in  the  Review, 
what  they  wanted  was  to  keep  the  Catholic  idea  of  charity 
before  their  own  people ;  to  make  Catholics  realize  that  they 
were  giving  to  Catholic  charities,  making  a  sacrifice  for 
Catholic  ideals  and  places.  They  objected  to  the  powers 
which  the  federation  would  assume  over  the  participating 
agencies.  They  could  not  in  conscience  participate  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  agencies  engaged  in  proselytizing  work. 
The  Cardinal  "referred  specifically  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  seems  that  in  fact  the  Philadelphia 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  participate  in  the  campaign,  but  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Germantown  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the 
entire  city  did. 

Now  the  Catholic  authorities  were  of  course  quite  within 
their  rights  in  taking  this  position.  Bishop  Berry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  was  equally  vigilant  to  make  sure  that 
Methodists  should  realize  that  they  are  giving  to  Methodist 
charities  and  making  a  sacrifice  for  Methodist  ideals.  And 
thus  are  fostered  the  old  religious  bigotry,  the  A.  P.  A. 
stupidity,  and  the  false  notion  that  orphanage  and  illness  and 
the  need  for  recreation  are  to  be  met  in  one  spirit  by  Cath- 
olics and  in  another  spirit  by  Methodists.  The  Catholic  idea 
of  charity,  in  all  its  power  and  beauty,  is  dominating  modern 
philanthropy.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
hospitals ;  in  Protestant  foster  homes,  in  the  social  pro- 
grams of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  is  carried  wherever  words  are 
printed  or  pictures  are  seen  or  music  is  heard.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  yearning  for  unity  in  social  effort.  The 
Review  says  that  "  the  federation  might  raise  questions  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  any  new  development  to  be 
undertaken  in  Catholic  work."  Aye!  There's  the  rub.  It 
might.  It  might  do  just  that.  It  might  raise  questions  even 
about  the  absence  of  any  new  development  in  some  partic- 
ular Catholic  work.  It  could  not  do  better  than  raise  such 
questions.  That  is  the  extraordinary  merit  of  federation. 
It  does  raise  questions  of  both  kinds.  Catholics  raise  them 
about  any  new  development,  in  particular  Jewish  and  Prot- 
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estant  work,  as  Jews  and  Protestants  do  about  that  in  the 
Catholic  agencies.  They  want  to  understand.  Do  not 
Cardinal  Dougherty  and  Bishop  Berry  want  to  have  ques- 
tions raised?  I  always  hate  especially  to  see  a  Methodist 
Bishop  go  wrong,  but  in  this  instance  the  Lord  must  have 
allowed  Bishop  Berry  to  gain  the  mistaken  impression  that 
Catholic  institutions  were  to  share  in  the  federation's  cam- 
paign in  order  that  a  Methodist  might  say  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Cardinal's  judgment  without  laying  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  sectarian  bigotry.  The  Review  says  that  Cath- 
olics would  have  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  federa- 
tion. That  is  an  over-statement.  It  is  always  possible  to 
withdraw  if  a  vital  principle  is  at  stake.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  instance  in  which  there  has  been  coercion  by  a 
federation  in  any  matter  involving  faith  or  morals.  We 
have  innumerable  instances  in  which  questions  of  methods, 
of  the  relative  cost  or  efficiency  of  particular  ways  of  buying 
supplies  or  constructing  buildings  or  selecting  beneficiaries 
for  a  particular  kind  of  aid,  have  been  discussed — to  the 
great  general  advantage. 

However,  the  Catholics,  for  what  appeared  to  them  good 
reasons,  declined  to  take  part,  and  just  before  the  campaign 
for  the  federation  began,  they  started  a  campaign  of  their 
own  for  four  Catholic  institutions,  and  this  competing  drive 
lasted  through  that  of  the  Welfare  Federation.  This  rival 
drive  was  for  $500,000  and  is  said  to  have  raised  $800,000. 

The  Jewish  group  has  been  very  cordial  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  Ten  days  before  the  federation's  campaign 
started,  however,  in  accordance  with  plans  made  many 
months  before,  an  appeal  was  made  for  a  Jewish  community 
house.  The  appeal  was  for  $750,000  and  realized  about 
$1,000,000. 

These  two  successful  campaigns  may  have  taken  some 
money  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  community 
fund;  and  it  seems  even  more  probable  that  they  had  some 
effect  in  making  the  publicity  work  of  the  federation  more 
difficult.  Complications  of  this  kind,  however,  are  all  in  the 
year's  work,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  both  Catholics 
and  Jews  achieved  their  deserved  success  by  the  thoroughness 
of  their  preparation. 

Inadequate  Preparation 

In  spite  of  the  scepticism  on  this  subject  already  quoted, 
and  not  accepting  as  applicable  to  myself  the  description  of 
"  enthusiastic  federationist,"  I  must  still  attribute  the  rela- 
tively meager,  even  if  in  actual  amount  substantial,  result  of 
this  first  financial  campaign  in  Philadelphia  mainly  to  inade- 
quate preparation.  I  hear  of  thousands  of  cards  which  be- 
cause of  some  mere  clerical  error  were  not  distributed  to 
team  captains,  of  a  canvasser  who  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  much  the  inquirer  should  give  timidly  mentioned 
$50  when  the  prospective  donor  had  already  decided  on  a 
gift  of  $1,500.  Preparation  which  should  have  occupied 
months  was  compressed  into  days.  Mr.  Kingsley  entered  on 
his  duties  on  June  i.  One  of  his  first  recommendations  was 
that  the  campaign  for  funds  should  be  made  the  following 
spring;  but  his  directors  considered  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  wait  so  long  on  account  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  agencies.  At  the  end  of  June,  only  thirty  agencies 
had  signified  their  desire  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  fed- 
eration. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  federation  was 
created  not  by  the  agencies  but  by  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce,  that  its  members  were  not  the  social 
agencies  but  individual  contributors,  and  that  its  control  at 
the  start  was  vested  in  a  board  of  one  hundred  "  representa- 
tives," many  of  whom  were  members  of  welfare  boards  but 
were  selected  to  serve  on  the  board  not  by  the  agencies  in 
which  they  are  interested  but  by  the  organizing  committee. 
The  board  of  thirty  trustees  derives  its  power  in  turn  from 
this  virtually  self-constituted  group. 

During  the  summer  a  campaign  of  education  was  con- 
ducted. The  social  workers,  appreciating  that  the  real  spirit 
of  the  directors  was  more  democratic  than  the  form  of  the 
organization  adopted  would  imply,  and  especially  that  in  the 
appointment  of  Sherman  Kingsley,  an  educational  director, 
a  social  worker,  rather  than  a  financial  promoter,  had  been 
put  at  the  helm,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  federation.  It 
is  no  secret  that  what  was  done  to  break  down  the  antag- 
onism which  the  undemocratic  form  of  organization  had 
created  was  done  mainly  by  the  social  workers,  those  paid 
executives  who  according  to  the  constitution  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  represent  their  agencies  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Some  of  the  directors  displayed  fine  team  work 
A  strategy  board  was  created,  which  strove  valiantly  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  The  directors  of  the  agencies 
were  brought  into  line.  By  September  I,  thirty  more  agen- 
cies had  given  their  adhesion,  and  these  sixty  had  again 
doubled  when  the  drive  began  in  November. 

The  agreement  with  the  Red  Cross  is  said  to  have  been 
one  minor  weakness  in  the  campaign.  The  arrangement, 
like  that  which  has  been  made  elsewhere,  was  that  the  first 
dollar  of  every  gift  was  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  expec- 
tation was  that  the  Red  Cross  would  get  from  $175,000  to 
$200,000  in  this  way  for  their  fifteen  months,  but  the  actual 
number  of  contributors  was  a  little  under  60,000.  As  a 
result  of  this,  where  the  machinery  of  the  Red  Cross  \vas 
brought  into  play,  the  solicitation  was  put  on  a  dollar  basis 
where  larger  gifts  could  easily  have  been  obtained.  What  is 
more  serious  is  that  there  was  much  irritation  on  the  part 
of  prospective  givers  who  had  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
sultation about  this  disposal  of  their  first  dollar. 

The  125  agencies  in  their  last  year  of  separate  campaigns 
raised  $1,600,000.  They  borrowed  or  used  their  own  in- 
vested funds  to  the  amount  of  half  as  much  more.  Thus 
their  actual  expenditures  in  the  previous  year  had  been  about 
$2,400,000.  The  federation  decided  to  make  their  appeal 
for  fifteen  months  instead  of  a  year,  and  this  would  bring  the 
amount  to  $3,000,000.  The  approved  budgets  came  to 
$3,200,000.  The  federation  added  $800,000  for  expenses  of 
two  campaigns,  shrinkage  and  contingent  fund.  Thus  they 
reached  the  grand  aggregate  of  $4,000,000,  not  as  has  been 
generally  understood  for  one  year,  but  for  a  year  and  a 
quarter.  They  raised  two  million.  Even  if,  as  is  confidently 
expected,  another  million  is  raised  by  the  federation  and  the 
agencies,  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  hold  up  all  but 
absolutely  necessary  work  and  to  continue  to  use  unrestricted 
legacies,  as  the  agencies  in  general  did  before  the  federation 
was  formed.  For  some  reason,  the  trustees  of  the  feck-ra- 
tion asked  the  agencies  not  to  use  unrestricted  bequests  or 
legacies  for  current  expenses. 

The  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation  has  gone  through 
one  complicated  campaign  which  is  rich  in  instruction  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  study  it.  There 
is  more  occasion  for  congratulation  to  those  who  have  been 
active  in  it  than  may  appear  at  first  glance. 


INDUSTRY 


Public  Works  for  the  Unemployed 


FEDERAL,  state  and  city  governments  in  their  capac- 
ity as  employers  of  labor  are  in  a  strategic  position  to 
relieve  the  severity  of  unemployment  during  indus- 
trial and  seasonal  depressions.  The  possibilities  of  such 
work  have  been  widely  recognized,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  results  have  frequently  been  disappointing  because 
wrong  principles  have  been  followed,  a  restatement  of  these 
principles  at  the  present  time  is  pertinent.  The  works  have 
often  been  costly  to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  have 
failed  to  give  effective  relief  to  the  unemployed. 

The  first  principle  of  public  relief  works  is  that  they  shall 
be  economically  sound.  Work  that  is  not  really  useful  after 
it  is  accomplished  is  not  only  an  economic  waste  to  the  com- 
munity, but  a  source  of  degeneration  to  the  workers.  Fore- 
men, and  laborers  alike  are  quick  to  sense  the  situation  if 
the  work  is  merely  made  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  effort 
in  return  for  relief.  The  natural  incentive  to  productive 
efficiency  is  thus  removed.  The  nerve  of  work  is  cut.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  for  a  man  to  put  forth  his  full  strength 
in  work  which  he  knows  has  been  artificially  created. 

Flagrant  examples  of  made  work  are  on  record.  The 
borough  council  of  an  English  city  in  1904  directed  its  sur- 
veyor temporarily  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  scarifier 
attached  to  the  steamroller  and  to  do  any  necessary  road- 
picking  work  by  manual  labor.  One  of  the  London  borough 
councils  in  the  same  year  directed  that  the  use  of  street 
sweeping  machines  be  discontinued  in  order  that  the  unem- 
ployed might  be  given  work.  One  American  city  is  on 
record  as  having  recently  furnished  work  to  the  unemployed 
by  having  rock  carted  to  another  part  of  the  city,  whence  it 
was  later  moved  back  again  to  its  original  location. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  such  measures  are  resorted 
to,  foremen  themselves,  conscious  that  the  work  is  not  on  a 
business  basis,  grow  slack  and  are  inclined  to  cooperate  with 
the  laborers  in  the  general  aim  of  prolonging  their  jobs  rather 
than  bring  them  to  an  end.  From  a  moral  standpoint  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  worse  for  a  man  to  remain  in  forced 
idleness  or  to  work  under  conditions  which  practically  com- 
pel him  to  "  soldier  on  the  job." 

Public  work  arranged  to  relieve  unemployment  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  permanently  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  community.  This  will  in  the  long  run  increase  the  com- 
pensation and  permanent  demand  for  labor.  Among  the 
recommendations  laid  before  the  International  Conference 
on  Unemployment  in  1913  was  one  to  the  effect  that  such 
work  as  the  drainage  of  swamps,  public  sanitation,  irrigation 
projects,  improvement  of  water-power  sites,  the  building  of 
reservoirs  and  highways,  afforestation,  and  the  improvement 
of  parks  and  streets  should  especially  be  undertaken.  Much 
work  on  such  undertakings  is  impossible  during  the  winter, 
but  plans  should  be  made  to  carry  it  forward  so  far  as  pos- 
sible during  the  cold  season. 

If  such  work  is  to  be  economical  and  effective  it  must  be 
planned  for  over  a  period  of  years  and  not  taken  up  in  haste 
during  a  slack  season  or  period  of  depression.  Budget  reforms 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  accumulation  of 
funds  from  year  to  year.  Expert  advice  of  economists,  bankers 
and  business  men  should  guide  public  officials  as  to  the  time 
when  special  public  works  should  be  got  under  way  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  into  full  operation  before  the  greatest 
need  for  them  is  past. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  engaging  of  managers  and 
foremen  of  first-class  ability.  Officers  should  be  selected  on 
no  other  basis  than  their  fitness  for  the  positions.  The 


superintendents  should  be  men  who  understand  the  social 
significance  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  regular  technical 
and  labor  problems.  Satisfactory  results  cannot  otherwise 
be  expected. 

A  second  principle  of  public  works  for  the  unemployed 
is  that  they  do  not  displace  regularly  employed  labor ;  other- 
wise they  may,  in  themselves,  become  a  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. From  the  standpoint  of  the  employment  situation, 
it  will  do  little  good  for  a  municipality  to  undertake  paving 
work  if  by  so  doing  it  causes  paving  contractors  to  dismiss 
their  employes.  Unless  work  is  undertaken  as  part  of  a 
public  project  which  has  been  especially  developed  at  the 
time,  it  will  fail  to  improve  the  situation. 

Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  principle  of  such  public 
work  that  it  be  done  at  the  regular  rates  of  wages.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  municipalities  have  fre- 
quently paid  something  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  for  such  work.  The  object  has  been  "  to  prevent 
imposture,  and  to  leave  the  strongest  temptations  to  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  to  their  previous  occupations."  But  this  plan 
has  proved  to  have  many  objections.  It  has  met  with  special 
difficulty  when  the  unemployed  have  merely  been  added  to 
a  regular  staff,  and  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against. 
This  leads  to  jealousy,  hard  feeling  and  persistent  shirking. 
The  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  resort  to  piece  work  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  at  such  work  as  stone-breaking  or 
wheeling  barrows  of  earth,  men  of  the  best  character  and 
skill  in  their  own  trades  are  often  unable  to  earn  as  much 
as  the  casual  laborer.  The  regular  rates  of  pay  for  unskilled 
work  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  a  family  of 
moderate  size,  and  unskilled  work  is  the  only  kind  which  can 
generally  be  done  by  the  unemployed.  Politically  it  is  in- 
advisable to  undercut  current  wage  rates;  trade  unions 
object,  and  indeed  the  whole  opinion  of  the  working  class 
is  against  it. 

Inadequate  wages  are  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as  inade- 
quate relief.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  executing  work 
by  the  labor  of  the  unemployed  is  that  these  workers  are 
commonly  weakened  by  undernourishment,  insufficient  cloth- 
ing and  bad  living  conditions.  These  circumstances  cannot  be 
remedied  unless  reasonable  living  wages  are  paid.  Wages 
high  enough  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  efficiency  and 
health  of  the  workers  and  their  families  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  cheaper  for  the  community. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  abnormally  low  wages  to 
induce  workers  to  leave  public  employment  and  to  return 
to  private  industry.  Men  employed  on  relief  works  can  be 
returned  to  private  employment  when  work  becomes  more 
plentiful  by  simply  slowing  down  or  bringing  to  completion 
the  public  work.  The  workers,  being  then  in  good  condi- 
tion, will  have  less  difficulty  in  finding  employment  than  if 
they  had  been  half-starved  because  of  low  wages. 

Men  employed  on  public  works  should  not  be  hired  for 
short  shifts  of  two  or  three  days.  This  plan  has  been  tried 
extensively  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  but  has 
proved  to  be  expensive  to  the  community  and  ineffective  as 
a  relief  measure  for  the  unemployed.  A  few  days  is  too 
short  a  time  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  worker  or  his  family. 
The  short  shift  is  also  an  expensive  practice  for  the  commu- 
nity, as  the  worker  has  not  time  enough  to  become  really 
competent  even  in  unskilled  work.  An  English  borough 
surveyor  has  reported: 

I  should  say  that  under  the  three  days'  system,  the  labor  cost  is 
100  per  cent  more  than  it  should  have  been,  whereas  I  estimate  that 
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in  work  extending  over  two  or  three  months,  the  manual  labor  did 
not  cost  above  15  per  .cent  in  excess. 

Another  surveyor  states: 

Large  bodies  of  men  were  employed  ...  in  reconstruct- 
ing roads  for  a  term  of  three  days  apiece.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  work  was  very  expensive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  not  used  to  the  class  of  work  and,  when  the  third  day  had 
arrived,  they  were  stopped  to  make  room  for  the  fresh  men,  which 
was  just  about  the  time  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  tools. 

Intelligent  labor  managers  have  awakened  to  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  financial  loss  involved  in  a  large  labor  turn- 
over such  as  is  involved  by  the  two-  or  three-day  shift. 

The  system  of  employing  men  in  short  shifts  has  arisen 
out  of  the  desire  to  relieve  as  many  as  possible  of  the  unem- 
ployed, but  the  plan  defeats  its  own  end  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  relief.  Furthermore,  the  government,  whether 
municipal,  state  or  federal,  cannot  expect  by  public  works 
to  relieve  all  unemployment.  Unemployment  insurance 
is  needed,  an  efficient  national  system  •  of  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  is  essential,  and  measures  must  be  taken  by 
bankers  and  employers,  if  not  by  the  government,  to  regu- 
larize industry.  There  are,  furthermore,  means  for  employ- 
ing large  numbers  without  the  excessive  waste  involved  in 
indiscriminately  hiring  men  for  very  short  periods.  The 
six-  or  seven-hour  day  would  accomplish  in  a  degree  the 
desired  result  and  without  serious  loss  to  the  community  or 
injury  to  the  men.  This  plan  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended as  it  keeps  the  men  in  good  condition,  gives  them  a 
steady  income  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  them  leisure 
to  look  for  better  jobs. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  government  agencies 
carrying  out  the  public  works  for  unemployed  should  cooper- 
ate with  recognized  social  agencies  in  the  hiring  of  men. 
Men  with  families,  those  who  are  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  who  are  ordinarily  in  regular  employment, 
should  be  given  preference,  but  they  should  not  be  retained 
if  they  prove  incapable,  after  fair  trial,  of  doing  the  work 
according  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency.  In  deter- 
mining the  records  and  social  status  of  the  applicants  for 
work  and  making  recommendations  as  to  their  employment, 
social  agencies  may  render  a  valuable  service.  Through 
their  cooperation  the  work  may  be  made  effective  in  con- 
serving the  integrity  and  health  of  the  best  working-class 
families.  Without  their  cooperation  it  may  serve  merely 
to  supply  odd  jobs  to  large  numbers  of  casual  laborers,  many 
of  whom  may  have  drifted  in  from  out  of  town,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  good  steady  workers  with  families  are 
undergoing  a  forced  process  of  degeneration  into  the  casual 
class. 

In  summary,  the  above  principles  may  be  reviewed  as  fol- 
lows: Public  relief  works  should  be  economically  sound; 
they  should  be  such  as  shall  not  displace  regularly  employed 
labor;  they  should  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  wage  rates; 
workers  should  not  be  hired  for  short  shifts ;  public  agencies 
carrying  on  such  works  should  cooperate  with  social  agencies. 

ELLERY  F.  REED. 

Employment  Guaranteed 

PREVENTION  of  unemployment  is  the  policy  of  the 
Cleveland  manufacturers  and  the  workers  in  the  ladies' 
garment  industry.  They  pledged  themselves  in  their  joint 
agreement  of  1919  to  a  united  effort  "  to  promote  all  inter- 
ests by  increasing  the  continuity  of  employment."  An  out- 
growth of  this  policy  was  the  decision  rendered  in  April, 
1921,  by  the  Board  of  Referees,  that  the  industry  should 
guarantee  to  its  regular  workers  forty  weeks  of  work  in  a 
year,  as  contrasted  with  the  thirty-five  weeks  which  the 
"  average  "  worker  has  hitherto  received.  In  recognizing 
this  obligation  of  industry  to  its  workers  the  board  stated: 
We  .  .  .  believe  that  the  time  his  come  when  the  regular  work- 
ers in  the  industry  are  entitled  to  a  minimum  guaranteed  period  of 


work  or  compensation  for  the  lack  of  it.  Such  guarantee  is  a  proper 
and  necessary  burden  on  the  industry,  an  obligation  which  the 
manufacturers  of  Cleveland  have  always  recognized. 

After  six  months'  trial  the  guaranty  provisions  are  to  be 
continued  for  a  year,  under  the  agreement  signed  late  in 
December,  1921. 

Behind  this  new  development  in  industrial  relations  lie  the 
recommendations  of  efficiency  experts  and  the  requests  of 
organized  employers  and  organized  workers.  Efficiency  engi- 
neers, Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company,  jointly  retained 
until  the  1919  agreement  by  the  Cleveland  Garment  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  to  establish  standards  of  production  and 
wages  related  to  output,  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
wages  and  continuity  of  employment.  They  urged: 

In  setting  the  rates  of  pay,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
yearly  earnings  of  the  workman  rather  than  to  his  weekly  rate. 
Your  industry  is  a  seasonal  one  and  continuity  of  employment  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  workman.  ...  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  workmen  and  manufacturers  if  a  method 
could  be  devised  which  would  pay  more  to  the  workman  who  was 
employed  in  a  shop  running  short  time,  thereby  stimulating  the 
employer  to  greater  efforts  to  lengthen  the  season. 

During  1920,  the  manufacturers  and-  the  unions  discussed 
the  possibility  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum  of  employment, 
but  without  tangible  results.  In  December,  1920,  before 
the  Board  of  Referees  created  by  the  1919  agreement,  Fred 
C.  Butler,  the  labor  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Garment 
Manufacturers'  Association  (representing  thirty-five  manu- 
facturers employing  close  to  six  thousand  workers,  including 
between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  employes  in  the  market) 
and  Meyer  Perlstein,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  both  argued  for  increased 
continuity  of  employment.  Four  months  later,  April,  1921, 
the  referees  incorporated  in  their  decision  establishing  lower 
wage  rates  the  present  plan  for  guaranteeing  employment. 
In  December,  1921,  the  manufacturers'  association  and  the 
union  agreed  to  continue  with  some  slight  changes  the  plan 
originally  inaugurated  under  a  decision  of  the  referees. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  which  came  into  operation  in 
June,  1921,  is  this:    Each  of  the  Cleveland  garment  manu- 
facturers has  undertaken  to  provide  forty  weeks  of  work  a 
year  to  his  regular  workers  and  as  a  guarantee  of  his  efforts 
he  has  agreed  with  the  union  to  set  aside  during  each  of 
the  forty  weeks  Tl/2  per  cent   of  his  direct  labor  payroll  to 
form  an  unemployment  fund.     In  case  of  inability  to  pro- 
vide the  guaranteed  forty  weeks'  work,  he  has  agreed  to  pay 
to  his  regular  workers  from  the  accumulated  7j4  per  cent 
of  his  payroll,  two-thirds  of  the  union  minimum  rate  for 
the  time  which  he  may  have  defaulted.     A  manufacturer's 
liability  is  limited  to  the  Tl/2  per  cent  on  his  own  payroll, 
so  that  his  responsibility  ceases  when  his  own  accumulated 
fund  is  exhausted,  even  should  it  prove  inadequate  to  pay  i 
in  full  the  claims  of  his  unemployed  workers.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturer  who  provides  the  guaranteed  forty  j 
weeks  of  employment,  and  who  thus  avoids  any  claim  upon  j 
his  ll/2  per  cent  fund,  saves  that  amount  on  his  labor  costs.! 
This  second  employer  secures  his  labor  for  7^2   per  cent' 
less  than  his  less  efficient  competitor  who,  through  his  lack  of 
management,  has  to  pay  for  unemployed  time.    It  goes  with-' 
out  saying  that  workers  are  not  paid  for  unemployed  time  if' 
they  leave  voluntarily,  or  if  they  are  discharged  for  good': 
cause.     In  effect,  the  plan  aims  to  give  the  employer  a  newl 
financial  incentive  to  provide  the  minimum  amount  of  work.  ~\ 

The  plan  is  also  designed  to  give  the  worker  an  incentive 
to  reduce  unemployment.  In  the  first  half-year  period  after 
it  went  into  effect  in  Cleveland  the  worker  received  no  com- 
pensation for  the  first  six  weeks  of  unemployment,  for  the 
employer  guaranteed  only  forty  weeks  during  the  entire 
year  or  twenty  weeks  in  six  months.  During  the  first  six 
weeks  of  unemployment,  therefore,  the  worker  naturally 
looked  for  temporary  employment  elsewhere.  At  the  close 
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of  that  time,  when  he  began  to  receive  his  unemployed  pay, 
he  received  but  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  union  rate  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  actual  earnings,  which  often  exceed  the 
minimum.  If  he  had  been  successful  in  securing  a  tempo- 
rary job  elsewhere,  he  continued  to  draw  his  unemployed 
pay,  in  addition  to  his  earnings  in  his  new  work.  Under 
the  Cleveland  plan,  it  does  not  pay  to  be  idle;  it  pays  both 
employer  and  worker  to  be  busy. 

The  plan  is  practical  because  of  the  existence  of  impartial 
administrative  machinery  jointly  supported  by  the  two  sides. 
This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Referees  and  of  their 
representative,  the  impartial  chairman,  William  Mack,  to 
whom  they  have  delegated  all  matters  of  routine  nature.  It 
is  the  impartial  chairman  to  whom  the  employers  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  guaranty  provisions.  It 
is  to  him  that  the  employers  report  week  by  week  upon  the 
sum  which  they  have  credited  to  their  unemployment  fund 
and  upon  the  amount  of  their  payments  to  unemployed 
workers.  It  is  he  who,  should  the  labor  manager  of  the 
employers'  association  and  the  union  fail  to  agree,  would  be 
called  upon  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  whether  an  employe  was 
in  fact  a  "  regular  worker "  of  a  particular  employer, 
whether  a  worker  had  been  unjustly  discharged  and  there- 
fore deprived  of  his  right  to  unemployed  pay,  or  whether  he 
had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  novel  arrangement.  Sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  impartial  chairman,  administra- 
tive difficulties,  which  often  involve  the  conflicting  interests 
of  employers  and  workers,  have  been  settled  in  conference  by 
the  representatives  of  the  two  sides,  with  the  approval  of 
the  impartial  chairman.  For  to  him  the  referees  have  as- 
signed general  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  in  all  cases,  to  the 
full  Board  of  Referees.  Without  this  impartial  machinery 
trusted  by  both  sides,  the  administration  of  the  guaranty 
fund  would  be  no  more  successful  than  the  older  type  of 
trade  agreement  with  no  method  for  interpretation  and 
adjustment  of  difficulties, 

What  of  the  success  of  the  plan?  It  went  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  June,  1921,  before  the  busy  season  on  winter 
lines.  There  is  general  agreement  that  it  has  been  inaugu- 
rated at  the  most  unfortunate  time — from  the  employer's 
point  of  view.  The  market  conditions  are  such  that  some 
employers  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  save  their  7J/2 
per  cent.  As  a  result,  the  incentive  to  increased  continuity 
may  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  as  much  in  this  excep- 
tional year  as  in  more  normal  times.  But  for  the  workers 
the  assistance  given  by  the  guaranty  fund  when  other  em- 
ployment is  at  a  premium  is  a  boon  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly. 

The  whole  plan  has  been  submitted  virtually  to  a  refer- 
endum, for  the  agreement  between  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation and  the  union  which  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
referees  who  established  the  fund  expired  in  December,  1921. 
In  agreeing  to  continue  for  a  year  what  was  originally  a 
six-months'  experiment,  conducted  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances  for  the  employer,  the  Cleveland  women's 
clothing  industry  has  put  its  seal  of  approval  upon  its  own 
plan. 

This  gain  of  labor,  unlike  many  others,  does  not  bring  a 
new  burden  to  the  consumer.  Negatively,  the  cost  of  the 
1l/2  per  cent  guaranty  fund  is  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
because  the  fact  is  that  manufacturers  who,  because  of  their 
inefficiency  pay  an  additional  7^  per  cent  for  labor,  are  com- 
peting with  those  who  so  manage  their  busines  that  they 
escape  this  extra  labor  cost;  competition  between  the  two 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  negligent  employer  to  add  it  to  his 
selling  prices.  The  actual  tendency,  however,  is  to  decrease 
costs,  making  a  reduction  in  prices  possible.  Seasonal  work 
is  bad  industrial  practice,  for  it  means  that  the  overhead 
costs  of  a  year  are  distributed  over  the  proportionately 
smaller  output  of  a  partial  year's  operation.  Any  increase 


in  the  period  of  operation  to  full  capacity,  undertaken  to 
escape  the  extra  labor  cost  of  unemployment,  spreads  the 
relatively  fixed  overhead  charges  over  a  larger  production, 
thereby  decreasing  the  overhead  cost  per  garment  manufac- 
tured. The  Cleveland  plan  opens  the  way  to  lower  prices 
without  infringing  upon  the  workers'  standard  of  living;  it 
makes  possible  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency 
of  management.  OLGA  S.  HALSEY. 

Job  Security  at  Dennison's 

«TT7"E  are  human.  Why  shouldn't  we  appreciate  it? 
VV  In  my  opinion  unemployment  insurance  is  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  world  to  preserve  the  morale  of 
a  factory.  It  does  not  make  men  lazy.  No  man  wants  to 
be  sent  home  in  idleness." 

So  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  answered  the  question  of  how  he  and 
his  fellow  workers  felt  about  the  unemployment  insurance 
plan  which  the  company  has  been  working  out  since  1916. 
The  reply  was  made  to  William  L.  Chenery,  formerly  in- 
dustrial editor  of  the  SURVEY,  who  early  in  December  visited 
the  factory  and  writes  in  the  New  York  Globe  for  Decem- 
ber 13,  1921,  of  the  company's  ingenious  devices  for  prevent- 
ing lay-offs  through  the  regularization  of  industry,  and  its 
method  of  taking  care  of  those  who  are  unavoidably  out  of 
work  through  unemployment  insurance. 

On  January  2,  1920,  the  company  had  2,640  employes; 
on  November  i,  1921,  it  had  2,671  employes.  During  the 
entire  period  of  depression  it  has  been  running  close  to 
capacity.  This  prevention  of  unemployment  has  been 
accomplished  through  stabilization  of  the  industry,  the 
result  of  long-time  planning  and  study  of  the  business  cycle. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1921,  only  162  persons  were 
discharged  at  the  main  factory  of  the  company,  while  during 
the  same  period  316  left  of  their  own  accord.  The  preven- 
tion of  discharge  has  been  accomplished  through  a  series  of 
steps  taken  when  a  period  of  depression  descends  upon  the 
company  in  spite  of  the  stabilization  of  production.  These 
Mr.  Chenery  describes: 

The  first  thing  done  is  to  give  vacations  without  pay  to  those 
who  desire  to  take  the  time  off.  At  the  same  time  workers  regarded 
as  below  standard  are  discharged.  The  company  frankly  states 
that  it  has  a  higher  standard  of  competence  now  than  it  did  two 
years  ago.  Like  other  concerns,  it  took  whom  it  could  get  during  the 
so-called  labor  shortage.  Now  it  is  able  to  exercise  more  discrim- 
ination. The  discharges,  however,  are  not  numerous.  .  .  . 

The  following  steps  may  then  be  taken: 

1.  Goods  may  be  manufactured  for  stock  by  the  management. 

2.  Workers  may  be  transferred  from  a  slack  department  to  one 
needing  more  workers. 

3.  If  the  depression  insurance  plan  is  carried  out  the  executives 
of  the  unemployment  fund  may  issue  a  work  order  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  jobs.     This  involves  the  investment  of  unemployment 
funds  in  goods  which  may  be  made  for  stock  and  is,  of  course,  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  step  indicated  above,  but  can  go  further. 

4.  Employes    may    be    transferred    to    the    educational    division 
[see  the  SURVEY  for  December  14,  1921,  page  362]  where  they  are 
trained  in  various  vocations  and  paid  their  former  wages  while  so 
engaged.     The  purpose  of  this  is  both  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  worker  and  to  afford  steady  employment. 

5.  Finally,  if  all  of  these  methods  fail  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
employment,   the  workers  are  laid  off.     Those  without  dependents 
are  paid  60  per  cent  of  their  wages,  and  those  with  dependents  are 
paid  80  per  cent.    The  payments  continue  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
special   consideration   is   given    each   case   by   a   committee  jointly 
representative  of  the  management  and  of  the  operatives. 

Beginning  in  1916,  the  company  for  several  years  set 
aside  sums  totaling  $140,000  as  an  unemployment  fund. 
The  demands  upon  the  fund  have  been  light  because  of  the 
success  the  company  has  had  in  preventing  unemployment. 
Until  January,  1921,  but  $9,500  had  been  expended.  In 
1920,  a  formal  distribution  plan  was  worked  out  and  ex- 
penditures totaling  $25,752.65  had  been  made  up  to  No- 
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vember  8,  1921.  The  cases  of  the  jobless  are  investigated 
and  no  worker  for  whom  employment  can  be  found  is  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  insurance  plan. 

"  The  essential  validity  of  the  plan,"  the  writer  comments, 
"  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  unemployed  workers  need 
money  to  sustain  life." 

Unemployment  Insurance  Plan 

T  JNEMPLOYMENT  insurance  is  included  in  a  far- 
*J  reaching  plan  which  covers  also  death,  disability,  sick- 
ness and  old  age  insurance,  put  to  effect  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  on  Jan- 
uary i.  The  offer  will  affect  thirteen  thousand  workers  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  arid  Vermont.  The 
company  undertakes  to  insure  against  unemployment  result- 
ing from  dismissal  for  any  cause  employes  who  have  been 
in  its  service  continuously  two  years  or  more.  Payments 
amount  to  $15  a  week  for  six  weeks  or  for  so  much  of  that 
time  as  the  worker  may  be  unable  to  find  employment,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  employe  has  contributed  toward 
the  cost  of  at  least  two  of  three  forms  of  group  insurance 
offered  by  the  company  at  low  rates,  in  addition  to  a  $500 
death  or  permanent  disability  insurance  which  it  provides  at 
no  cost  to  the  employe. 

In  making  the  announcement  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the 
company,  said : 

This  provision  for  unemployment  insurance  is  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  the  company  to  provide  continued  employment  under  con- 
ditions as  favorable  as  possible,  to  promote  greater  ease  in  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  by  freeing  the  employe  from  anxiety,  and 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  most  highly  successful  operation  of  the 
property,  which  is  obtainable  only  through  interested  cooperation. 

Through  the  group  insurance  plan  any  employe,  by  co- 
operation with  a  sufficient  group  in  his  class,  may  have,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations,  a  total  insurance  of 

$1,000  for  60  cents  per  month, 
2,000  for  $1.20  per  month, 
3,000  for  $1.80  per  month, 
4,000  for  $2.40  per  month,  or 
5,000  for  $3.00  per  month. 

The  cost  in  excess  of  this  will  be  paid  by  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangement  for  employes  in  the  service 
of  the  company  for  two  years  or  more,  those  who  have  given 
six  months  of  consecutive  service  will  receive,  without  ex- 
pense, life  and  disability  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $250 
and  may  take  group  insurance  to  a  like  amount  at  a  monthly 
cost  of  1 8  cents.  The  unemployment  feature  of  the  plan 
is,  however,  not  applicable  to  this  latter  group. 

Jersey  Justice:  1922 

THE  State  of  New  Jersey  through  its  Department  of 
Labor  is  establishing  a  name  for  itself  in  its  care  for 
workmen  injured  in  shops  and  factories.  In  the  actual 
working  out  of  a  joint  plan  of  procedure  in  this  field  within 
the  department,  certain  administrative  offices  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  way  unusual  in  the  operation  of  similar 
organizations  the  country  over. 

In  no  less  than  five  cities  within  the  state  there  are,  in 
each  instance  under  a  single  roof,  branches  of  the  state  public 
employment  bureau,  of  the  state  rehabilitation  division  and 
of  the  state  workmen's  compensation  division.  Here,  then, 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  "  cooperation  and  coordination  " 
in  inter-departmental  relations  in  public  service.  As  might 
have  been  expected  in  any  such  closely  knit  scheme  of  organ- 
ization, strengthened  in  each  instance  by  a  physical  relation- 
ship, the  personality  of  a  single  individual  has  helped  materi- 
ally in  making  effective  operation  possible.  Credit  is  due  to 
Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  for  fifteen  years  in  continuous 
service  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


In  Newark,  an  industrial  center  of  about  four  hundred 
thousand  people,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  which 
serves  as  district  headquarters  for  the  state  labor  department, 
is  the  men's  section  of  the  branch  public  employment  office, 
in  this  instance  under  state-municipal  auspices ;  on  the  second 
floor  is  the  women's  section  of  the  public  employment  office, 
and  on  the  third  floor  the  industrial  rehabilitation  clinic, 
with  a  room  adjoining  for  workmen's  compensation  hearings. 
The  service  found  under  such  favorable  administrative  con- 
ditions is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  seen  at 
the  time  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Newark  offices.  He  had 
first  made  application  in  company  with  a  woman  parole 
officer  from  a  local  children's  institution.  At  that  time  he 
was  recovering  from  an  injury  to  his  foot  which  he  had 
suffered  while  employed  but  which  was  not  compensable. 
On  examination  at  the  clinic  it  was  found  that  he  had  heart 
trouble.  Outdoor  work  was  recommended,  and  a  job  as 
a  golf  caddy  was  found  for  him  through  the  public  employ- 
ment office. 

In  the  same  way,  the  employment  office  can  be  called  upon 
when  an  opening  is  to  be  found  for  a  workman  who  has 
received  clinical  treatment  and  is  given  compensation  for 
his  injury.  To  the  employment  office  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage, when  attempting  to  place  the  occasional  handicapped 
applicant,  to  be  able  to  obtain  close  at  hand  the  advice  of 
doctors  who  have  had  industrial  experience.  In  the  process 
of  finding  jobs  for  injured  workmen,  other  divisions  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  called  upon  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion officials.  The  state  factory  inspectors  who  report  regu- 
larly at  the  Newark  office  have  been  found  especially  valuable 
as  job  getters. 

Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  divisions  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  pull  together  in  the  matter  of  job 
finding  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  a  railroad  engineer  of 
long  service.  He  had  lost  his  position  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  following  a  railroad  accident.  While  he 
could  hardly  be  classified  as  a  handicapped  person,  he  was  in 
the  dumps  over  the  fact  that  his  re-instatement  with  the 
railroad  was  impossible.  As  a  result  of  his  application  for 
work  at  the  Newark  office,  he  secured  a  stationary  engineer's 
license  through  the  division  of  boiler  inspection,  also  under 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  a  job  through  the  same 
agency. 

At  the  Jersey  City  office,  where  the  same  combination  of 
branch  public  employment  office,  industrial  clinic  and  work- 
men's compensation  office  prevails,  an  industrial  safety 
museum  has  been  installed  with  the  financial  aid  of  local 
employers.  Here  devices  for  use  in  shop  and  factory  acci- 
dent prevention  are  on  exhibit.  Along  with  other  displays, 
up-to-date  systems  of  factory  lighting  are  demonstrated,  and 
general  occupational  information  is  available. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  in  view  of  the  foregoing  that  the 
work  of  accident  prevention  and  the  care  of  injured  \vork- 
men  will  develop  still  further  under  present  favorable  aus- 
pices in  New  Jersey?  And  that  the  new  sense  of  social  jus- 
tice which  is  evident  here  will  continue  to  prevail?  Call  it 
"  Jersey  justice  "  if  you  will,  but  with  a  deeper  social  signif- 
icance than  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  interpretation  of  this 
frequently  used  term.  FRED  A.  KINO. 

INTERMITTENCY  in  the  coal  industry,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental phases  of  unemployment,  is  the  subject  of  an  eco- 
nomic investigation  undertaken  by  a  staff  to  be  appointed 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce,  acting  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  engineering  societies.  Such  a  study  was 
proposed  by  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  last 
October,  but  has  not  heretofore  been  carried  out  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
it  is  estimated  it  will  cost,  has  now  been  secured  through 
interested  persons.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  study  will  result 
in  a  plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  industry. 


January   14,   1922 
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DISCUSSION  of  the  injunction  and  the  industrial  court 
as  weapons  against  labor  in  its  drive  for  unionization 
has  rilled  the  columns  of  the  labor  press  during  the  month. 
Various  interpretations  are  given  as  to  what  President  Hard- 
ing had  in  mind  when  in  his  speech  before  the  opening  of 
Congress  he  said : 

As  we  have  great  bodies  of  law  carefully  regulating  the  opera- 
tions of  industrial  and  financial  corporations,  as  we  have  treaties 
and  compacts  among  nations  which  look  to  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences without  the  necessity  of  conflict  in  arms,  so  we  might  well  have 
plans  of  conference,  of  common  council,  of  mediation,  arbitration 
and  judicial  determination  in  controversies  between  labor  and 
capital. 

To  accomplish  this  would  involve  the  necessity  to  develop  a 
thoroughgoing  code  of  practice  in  dealing  with  such  affairs. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  advocated  a 
federal  industrial  court  like  Governor  Allen's  experiment  in 
Kansas,"  says  the  New  Majority  (Chicago),  which  declares 
that  "  it  is  this  nation's  disgrace  that  it  has  a  man  who  is  so 
densely  ignorant  at  the  head  of  its  government.  .  .  .  Thus 
again  his  true  attitude  toward  labor  comes  out  and  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  seen  as  a  tool  of  the  masters  of  industry 
and  wealth,  working  his  hardest  to  keep  the  workers  in 
slavery.  With  this  proposed  court  he  would  snatch  from  the 
workers  their  right  to  strike."  And  it  quotes  Mr.  Gompers' 
comment  on  the  President's  plan: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  President  has  in  mind  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  or  courts  to  determine  the  conditions  and  wages 
of  the  working  people,  and  evidently  with  the  aim  that  these  courts 
can  and  will  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts.  Surely  the  experience 
of  such  courts  in  the  Australasian  countries,  surely  the  experience 
with  such  a  court  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  should  have  a  lesson  for  us. 

"  It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  underlying  thought  [of 
the  President]  flows  toward  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes,"  says  the  Seamen's  Journal,  which  points  to  such 
a  solution  of  labor's  problems  as  "  enslavement "  of  the 
workers,  for  while  the  "  strike  is  disastrous  in  the  extreme," 
it  argues,  it  is  "  the  workers'  last  instrument  to  be  used  in 
defensive  combat.  .  .  .  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
fact  remains  that  while  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  President, 
the  scheme  remains  the  scheme  of  Gary,  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany." 

"  Evidently  the  administration  contemplates  forcing  an 
'  industrial  court '  law,  made  according  to  the  Kansas  pat- 
tern, through  this  Congress,"  comments  Labor  (Washing- 
ton), organ  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations,  which  says 
further:  "Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  solidify  the  ranks 
of  labor.  .  .  .  '  They  shall  not  pass  '  will  be  the  shibboleth 
of  the  workers,"  who  "  are  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  that  point."  In 
parallel  columns  Labor  prints  Congressman  Huddleston's 
arraignment  of  the  President's  plan  before  the  House,  and 
the  speech  of  Ben  W.  Hopper,  vice-chairman  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  before  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  in  which  he  advocated  compulsory  arbitration  for  the 
transportation  industry.  The  former  based  his  argument 
against  the  President's  plan  on  alleged  unfairness  of  the 
courts.  He  said : 

.  .  .  labor  feels  that  in  a  controversy  between  the  employer  and 
the  wage  earner,  the  wage  earner  can  not  get  a  square  deal  from 
the  courts.  Men  who  work  are  not  fools.  They  realize  that  men 
who  compose  federal  tribunals  are  nearly  always  appointed  for 
political,  social  and  business  reasons.  It  follows  that  they  are 
affiliated  with  and  belong  to  the  higher  social  classes,  that  their 
interests  are  the  interests  of  the  employers. 

Mr.  Hopper,  on  the  other  hand,  said : 

In  consideration  of  such  a  legal  regulation  [of  the  railroad 
industry],  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  make  sure  that  an 
absolutely  impartial  tribunal  was  provided  for  the  adjudication  of 
all  matters  of  dispute  between  the  carriers  and  the  employes,  and 
this  tribunal  should  place  an  exalted  estimate  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  an  honorable  and  patriotic  discharge  of  this  official 
duty. 


A  totally  different  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
words  is  taken  by  the  Railroad  Trainman,  which  interprets 
the  President's  request  for  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  tri- 
bunal to  refer  only  to  "  legislation  by  Congress  regulating 
industrial  difference  between  employers  engaged  in  handling 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employes."  It  says: 

The  need  for  another  body  to  review  the  controversies  existing 
between  interstate  carriers  and  their  employes  is  not  apparent,  un- 
less it  is  intended  to  create  a  court  with  the  power  to  order  the  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  court  for 
review  and  decision,  which  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  both 
parties  for  the  time  the  order  is  made.  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
will  meet  with  just  as  much  opposition,  if  not  more,  from  the  rail- 
road companies  as  it  will  from  the  employes. 

1  HE  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  injunction  in  picketing  cases,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  reversing  Judge  Anderson  of  Indianapolis  in 
his  enjoining  of  the  check-off  system  among  the  miners,  the 
granting  of  an  injunction  to  a  labor  union — the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of  New  York — against  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  application  of  the  deposed  president  of  the 
Kansas  United  Mine  Workers  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  international  president  and  executive  board  from  expel- 
ling him  from  the  union,  are  among  the  many  injunction 
cases  which  have  occupied  recently  the  labor  press. 

Writing  on  Leanings  of  Our  Courts,  the  Seamen's  Journal 
declares  that  the  "  dangerous  "  breach  between  the  workers 
and  the  courts  is  "  rapidly  approaching  the  breaking  point  " : 

The  growing  hostility  of  the  working  people  against  the  courts 
is  due  to  the  ever  increasing  assumption  of  equity  power  by  them 
and  constantly  lessening  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  workers. 
The  workers'  grievance  is  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances  the  courts 
have  given  them  what  appears  counterfeit  liberty  in  place  of  its 
reality.  .  .  .  For  the  equity  courts  still  embody  in  their  decisions 
an  outworn  philosophy — the  old  laissez-faire  theory  of  extreme  in- 
dividualism. The  workers'  discontent  with  the  equity  courts  and 
injunctions  issued  by  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  guarantee  him 
merely  individual  freedom  so  as  to  promote  the  employers'  interest, 
but  deny  him  social  and  industrial  freedom  so  that  he  may  ef- 
fectually exercise  his  right  of  contract  with  large  corporate 
employers.  .  .  . 

The  action  of  the  miners  in  Kansas,  ten  thousand  strong,  in  going 
on  strike  in  resentment  to  an  order  of  the  court  in  sending  its  officers 
to  jail  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  temperament  and  feeling  that 
prevails  generally  among- the  workers.  This  feeling  of  resentment 
was  even  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  recent  action  of  the  miners 
going  out  on  strike  in  protest  to  the  unwarrantable  injunction  issued 
by  Judge  Anderson. 

For  a  few  days  it  seemed  that  the  entire  industrial  life  of  the 
nation  would  be  thrown  into  an  unprecedented  upheaval.  Imme- 
diate action  was  required  if  this  catastrophe  was  to  be  avoided  and 
an  appeal  was  quickly  hurried  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Chicago,  which  court  peremptorily  suspended  that  part  of  the  un- 
constitutional edict  of  Judge  Anderson. 

These  activities  .  .  .  manifest  clearly  that  the  workers  have 
reached  the  breaking  point  of  tolerance.  Then,  too,  the  action  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  clearly  emphasizes  the  injustice  of  the 
whole  injunction  process  and  its  unwarrantable  use  in  determining 
industrial  relations. 

This  danger  is  also  pointed  out  by  John  Possehl,  interna- 
tional vice-president  of  the  stationary  engineers,  in  the  Inter- 
national Steam  Engineer,  who  says: 

The  issuance  of  a  temporary  injunction  by  a  judge  merely  upon 
the  word  or  flimsy  evidence  of  a  complainant,  without  also  first 
hearing  evidence  from  the  party  or  parties  who  are  supposed  to  be 
committing  the  wrong,  places  our  courts  in  an  autocratic  position 
and  the  long  delays  that  are  permitted  between  the  time  of  the  issu- 
ance of  a  temporary  injunction  and  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  of 
both  sides  by  the  court  gives  birth  to  the  belief  that  there  is  some- 
times collusion  between  employers  and  the  court  to  destroy  the  spirit 
of  the  workers  as  well  as  their  organizations. 

Writing  in  the  Labor  Age,  the  new  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  Labor  Publication  Society  in  New  York, 
John  P.  Frey,  editor  of  the  International  Molders'  Journal, 
declares  that  courts  of  equity  have  by  their  decisions  set  up 
government  by  injunction  instead  of  by  law. 


FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Poor  Old  Mrs.  Jones! 


SOME  wandering  members  of  the  Association  of 
Training  Schools  had  a  "  dinner  "  at  Pittsburg  one 
evening  during  holiday  week.  It  was  not  one  of 
those  solitary  dinners  that  come  regularly  like  dark- 
ness and  night.  This  was  a  special  occasion.  They  hud  n6t 
intended  having  it.  They  had  not  arranged  for  it.  But  kind 
friends  scheduled  it,  and  facile  minds  prepared  the  im- 
promptu program. 

The  professor  of  sociology  kindly  came  to  their  aid ;  and 
the  ghost  of  the  professor  of  psychology  seemed  to  be  linger- 
ing somewhere  in  the  compressed  air  of  the  dining  room. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  suspicious  occasion,  as  the  reporters  say. 

The  principal  speakers  (wholly  impromptu)  were  the 
psychiatrist  and  the  psychiatric  social  worker.  (I  am  not 
sure  this  latter  title  is  correct.  The  first  is  accurate.  The 
second  speaker  called  herself  a  "  non-descript,"  and  I  assume 
that  that  makes  her  a  psychiatric  social  worker.) 

We  had  a  very  real  problem  to  talk  about.  Poor  old  Mrs. 
Jones  is  in  trouble  again.  Mrs.  Jones  may  be  described 
variously  as  a  psychopath,  or  a  neurotic,  or  a  case.  For  a 
long  time  she  has  needed  to  have  her  behavior  examined,  but 
she  has  steadfastly  refused  to  go  to  the  behavior  clinic.  But 
lately  the  situation  has  become  desperate.  She  has  got  as 
far  as  the  front  door,  but  she  won't  budge  a  step  further. 
Now  she  sits  there  all  day  long,  sometimes  smiling  to  her- 
self (for  she  likes  the  view  from  the  front  door)  ;  some- 
times moaning,  as  she  looks  backward  to  the  steadily  increas- 
ing pile  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  or  outward  and  downward 
to  the  fearsome  "  clinic  "  which  ought  to  be  visited.  The 
question  is,  what's  to  be  done  with  Mrs.  Jones?  The  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  wants  to  know. 

And  she  wants  to  know  more.  She  wants  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  place,  any  school  or  training  shop, 
where  a  newly  inspired  social  worker  can  find  out  anything 
about  Mrs.  Jones,  and  especially  how  to  get  her  to  the  clinic. 
She  thinks  this  is  a  problem  in  psychology ;  and  she  wants  to 
know  whether  any  such  a  psychology  exists'anywhere  in  the 
known  world;  and  if  so,  she  wants  specifications. 

We  had  some  fine  fun  with  her  and  her  Mrs.  Jones  before 
we  got  through  with  them.  We  all  like  to  make  people 
miserable,  because  then  we  can  feel  good  when  we  help  them. 
So  we  laughed  at  her  Mrs.  Jones  and  made  fun  of  her  ques- 
tions until  we  got  good  and  ready  to  apply  our  intellects  to 
the  case.  When  that  time  came  we  handled  it  easily.  We 
.gave  her  three  answers,  any  one  of  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient, ordinarily,  to  make  an  occasion  famous. 

The  first  suggestion  came  from  the  professor  of  sociology. 
He  agreed  that  her  problem  was  a  problem  of  behavior.  But 
behavior  had  no  terrors  for  him.  "  Any  good  college,"  he 
said,  "  gives  standard  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology. 
Any  student  who  takes  those  courses  can  pass  an  examination 
in  behavior.  Let  him  have  a  chance  at  your  Mrs.  Jones.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  talents  would  probably  be  wasted 
on  such  desert  air.  What  you  really  need  is  a  good  sales- 
man. Send  for  a  good  salesman  and  let  him  '  sell '  the  idea 
of  going  to  the  clinic  to  Mrs.  Jones.  There's  nothing  to  it!  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  case-work  executive,  "  you're  'way  off 
on  that.  What  you  want  is  an  experienced  field  worker. 
Send  for  one  of  my  field  workers.  Mrs.  Jones  is  absolutely 
nothing  compared  to  some  real  cases  our  field  workers  have 
handled.  The  only  psychology  is  the  sort  you  get  dealing 
with  people.  Don't  get  a  student.  He'll  have  to  look  in  the 
books.  Get  a  field  worker.  There's  nothing  to  it !  " 

Just  then  an  innocent  by-sitter  from  the  other  side  of 
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the  table  broke  in  with  the  suggestion  (whether  in  jest  or 
in  earnest,  I  was  not  sure) :  "  They  have  a  regular  bunch  of 
experts  down  at  the  corner  grocery,  where  they  have  been 
talking  about  Mrs.  Jones  for  weeks.  Any  one  from  down 
there  could  get  her  to  the  clinic  in  a  twinkle,  while  the  rest 
of  you  are  talking  about  it.  There's  nothing  to  it !  " 

Did  we  get  anywhere  with  our  questions  at  the  dinner? 
Well,  we  had  a  good  dinner,  at  any  rate;  and  that  was  more 
than  any  one  had  planned  for.  "I'm  glad  I  came  to  the 
dinner,"  I  said  to  the  psychiatrist,  after  the  armistice,  as 
the  troops  were  going  home.  "  I  ain't!  "  she  replied,  psycho- 
pathically.  J.  K.  H. 

Tucked  Up  in  Church 

EVERY  American  who  has  visited  London  has  seen  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  which  is  not  in  the  fields  at 
all,  but  in  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  a  most  respectable  and 
famous  old  church;  but  in  some  ways  now  it  is  the  most 
unconventional  and  extraordinary  sanctuary  in  the  world. 

By  day,  George  Washington  (in  bronze,  sent  from  Vir- 
ginia as  a  gift  to  the  British  nation)  watches  a  stream  of 
fashionable  folk  who  go  to  St.  Martin's  to  be  married.  But 
at  night  his  eyebrows  lift — the  first  night  they  must  have — 
at  sight  of  the  very  unfashionable  people  who  wander  into 
the  church  and  stay  there  all  night,  sleeping  on  the  cush- 
ioned pews  covered  with  rugs  lent  by  the  clergy. 

St.  Martin's  is  something  new  of  its  kind.  So  are  its 
clergy — just  regular  Episcopal  clergy,  theologically.  There 
is  more  of  London  life  there  than  can  otherwise  be  found 
in  a  day's  march.  The  church  is  never  closed.  All  through 
the  night  a  soft-footed  attendant  wanders  about,  sentinel  for 
the  sleeping  scores  of  people  of  all  stations,  from  the  be- 
fogged, booze-fuddled  gilded  youth  who  doesn't  know 
enough  or  dare  to  go  home,  to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  underworld. 

I  drifted  in  one  night  after  a  show,  to  see  the  church. 
On  the  pews  are  little  cards.  Some  say  "  Men  only,"  others 
say  "  Women  only."  That  is  all.  People  can  come  in,  and 
just  lie  full  length  on  the  pews  and  go  to  sleep.  Nights  are 
long,  for  the  homeless,  in  London.  But  wanderers  who  had 
not  said  "  Now1  I  lay  me  "  for  ages,  just  mooched  up  to  the 
altar  and  started  saying  it  again.  Then  they  slipped  into 
their  pews,  and  the  parson  or  the  deaconess  brought  a  rug 
and  covered  them  up  and  tucked  them  in.  But  they  were 
tucked  in,  prayer  or  no  prayer. 

There  is  more  than  one  tradition  about  St.  Martin's. 
There  is  the  tradition  of  St.  Martin,  for  example.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Roman  tribune,  a  pagan,  and  also  served  in 
France  at  Amiens,  of  hateful  memory.  In  the  year  332  the 
winter  was  so  severe  that  men  died  in  the  streets.  Martin 
was  met  outside  the  city  by  a  naked  beggar  numbed  with 
cold.  Martin's  possessions  were  his  sword  and  his  cloak. 
"  He  with  his  sword  divided  his  cloak  in  twain,  and  gave 
one  half  to  the  beggar,  covering  himself  as  well  as  he  might 
with  the  other  half."  And  in  a  vision  it  was  revealed"  that 
he  had  divided  his  cloak  with  Christ.  That  is  one  reason  why 
there  is  always  a  rug  for  your  pew-couch  at  St.  Martin's. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  is  a  man  size  bunch  of 
parsons  there,  who  can  "  walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  com- 
mon touch."  Dick  Sheppard,  at  some  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
will  possibly  be  limping  around  at  a  tea  party  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace — for  King  George  is  a  personal  friend  of  his — 
and  in  the  evening  stand  treat  at  the  coffee  stall  in  his  church- 
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yard  to  all  and  sundry.  "  Dick  "  they  all  call  him,  but  prop- 
erly he  is  the  Rev.  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard,  with  academic  and 
military  distinctions  lying  around  loose.  He  has  enough  med- 
als— active  service  stuff — to  set  up  a  fieldmarshal,  and  he  has 
a  command  of  language  sufficient  for  the  field-kitchen.  [It 
was  Mr.  Sheppard  who,  some  ten  years  ago,  then  a  very 
young  clergyman,  brought  together  in  the  Cavendish  Club 
several  thousand  university  graduates  who  were  engaged 
in  one  kind  or  other  of  social  work,  paid  and  voluntary.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  club  at  Queen's  Hall,  addressed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  was 
one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  English  social  service 
which  is  still  talked  about.] 

"  Woodbine  Willie  "  is  also  a  new  idea  in  the  parson 
business,  and  he  too  has  drifted  to  St.  Martin's.  Woodbines, 
you  will  remember,  were  Tommy's  pet  smoke,  and  they  are 
still  Willie's,  whose  proper  name  is  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Studdert 
Kennedy — also  with  academic  and  military  additions. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who  think  that  these  two 
parson-soldiers  are  doing  the  wrong  thing,  taking  away  the 
dignity  of  religion,  and  making  it  cheap.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  homeless  people  in  London  who  are  with  them,  and 
would  rather  have  it  so.  Anyway,  England  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  on  that  point.  There  is  going  to  be  less  and  less 
"  dignity  "  in  religion.  And  it  gets  by  with  the  head  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  They  say  that  when  George  V  wants  to 
hear  the  truth  he  goes  to  listen  to  Dick  Sheppard.  There's  a 
chance  that  he  will  drift  in  casually  one  night  and  see  the 
truth.  EDGAR  FLETCHER  ALLEN. 


A  City  Mother 


PASADENA,  California,  has  a  city  mother  in  charge  of 
the  domestic  relations  division  of  the  city's  Department 
of  Relief  and  Social  Service,  which  also  has  a  welfare 
bureau  and  a  division  of  health  and  nursing.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance  creating  the  department  this  city 
mother  has  charge  of  the  "  adjustment  of  family  disagree- 
ments, which  may  result  in  litigation,  the  care  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  rural  safeguarding  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced." 

The  work  of  the  domestic  relations  division  touches  many 
phases  of  life.  It  cheers  and  assists  the  aged ;  helps  lonely 
and  discouraged  men  and  women;  gives  suggestions  and 
counsel  in  domestic  difficulties;  it  saves  the  children  of 
the  broken  homes  some  of  the  heartache  which  always  goes 
with  such  tragedies,  and  frequently  saves  them  from  delin- 
quency and  ruined  lives. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  few  married  people  ever 
re-unite  after  they  have  once  separated,  and  that  if  a  first 
separation  can  be  avoided,  perhaps  by  sensible  advice,  a 
permanent  break  may  be  prevented.  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  people  in  difficulty  immediately 
to  resort  to  the  courts.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to 
discourage  this.  It  is  not,  however,  trying  to  keep  families 
together  when  there  is  no  chance  for  proper  family  life  or 
harmony.  Many  times,  indeed,  it  recognizes  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  break  up  present  arrangements  so  that  proper  recon- 
struction may  be  effected.  This  naturally  occurs  in  cases 
of  delinquency  or  immorality. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  young 
people  who  are  no  longer  children.  Through  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  commu- 
nity needed  a  definite  plan  for  giving  protection  and  home 
life  to  girls  while  they  were  being  educated  or  trained  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Many  of  these  are  without  proper 
homes;  some  are  orphans,  half-orphans,  or  children  from 
broken  homes.  The  department  therefore  has  organized 
a  board  of  trustees  and  raised  a  fund  to  open  a  cottage 
home  for  girls  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  where 


they  live  under  the  care  of  a  house  mother,  paying  a  small 
sum  toward  expenses.  From  this  center  it  is  hoped  to  send 
out  girls  better  equipped  for  life,  and  to  have  them  feel 
that  they  can  at  any  time  come  back  to  the  cottage,  as  they 
would  to  their  own  homes,  if  they  need  shelter  or  advice. 

Doctor  of  Domestic  Difficulties 

THOUGH  as  a  doctor  of  domestic  difficulties  the  home 
economist  has  long  had  a  place,  many  if  not  most  of 
the  family  welfare  societies  have  not  as  yet  added  such  a 
worker  to  their  staffs.  Some  of  these  organizations  have  an 
adviser  on  problems  of  the  home.  The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  for  instance,  uses  a  student  from  Pratt  Institute. 
Certain  of  the  large  societies  have  an  expert  on  budgets. 
In  Cleveland  the  rapid  extension  of  the  home  economics 
work  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  program  of 
the  Associated  Charities  in  recent  }rears.  The  organization 
now  has  a  home  economics  department  with  five  specialists, 
skilled  in  dietetics  and  household  management.  From  its 
inception  the  department  established  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  a  visiting  housekeeper  must  be  a  trained  social 
worker,  combining  with  the  ability  to  analyze  and  treat  all 
phases  of  family  maladjustment  a  special  knowledge  of 
dietetics. 

In  the  first  year,  in  addition  to  the  intensive  supervision 
of  individual  families,  the  visiting  housekeeper  served  on 
food  committees,  teaching  food  conservation  and  the  use 
of  substitutes  to  women  of  foreign  descent.  Influenza  and 
its  aftermath  of  tuberculosis  brought  serious  health  prob- 
lems, so  that  demands  for  her  service  multiplied. 

The  services  of  these  workers  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads:  Service  to  individual  families,  to  other  staff  visitors, 
to  the  community.  Each  home  economist  keeps  in  her 
charge  a  few  families  with  whom  she  works  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time.  How  to  select  for  the  least  money  the 
most  nourishing  food,  best  adapted  to  children  of  different 
ages,  how  to  cook  and  bake,  the  generous  use  of  milk— these 
lessons  are  supplemented  with  instructions  in  making  a 
budget  for  the  individual  family  so  that  its  resources  will 
give  the  maximum  of  nourishment,  sensible  clothing  and 
healthful  home  surroundings.  Habits  of  thrift  are  estab- 
lished which,  with  right  habits  of  diet  and  living,  long 
outlast  the  home  economist's  time  of  contact  with  the  fam- 

ily. 

In  one  year  there  were  1,857  cases  of  sickness  and  650 
deaths  among  3,450  families  helped  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cleveland.  Practical  instructions  given  in  the  home 
are  now  helping  back  to  health  and  normal  living  families 
suffering  from  past  ignorance.  Sickness  is  perhaps  less  no- 
ticeable just  now  because  of  the  long  continued  unemploy- 
ment. The  home  economists  are  planning  an  extensive 
service  in  budgeting  and  proper  buying  for  families  which 
come  to  the  Associated  Charities  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
families  which  are  not  likely  often  to  become  dependent  but 
which  show  little  judgment-  in  the  expenditure  of  income. 
Their  need  affords  an  opportunity  not  alone  for  material  re- 
lief but  for  permanent  service  through  teaching.  But  the 
home  economist  cannot  afford  to  confine  her  skill  to  the  few 
families  she  is  able  personally  to  supervise.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  district  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
she  acts  as  consultant  in  food  values  and  budgeting  to  the 
whole  district  and  particularly  to  the  workers  in  her  own 
office.  New  visitors  consult  her  in  planning  budgets.  She 
goes  with  them  over  the  account  sheets  kept  by  families  in 
receipt  of  allowances  and  suggests  changes  in  diet  and  ex- 
penditure. She  sees  that  relief  given  is  adequate  and  that 
it  changes  with  changing  family  circumstances.  A  trained 
case  worker  herself,  she  is  quick  to  note  lack  of  investiga- 
tion or  unwise  plans  of  treatment.  The  whole  office  bene- 
fits from  her  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail. 
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Overhead 


THE  budget  committee  of  the  community  chest  sat  in 
solemn  conclave  around  the  huge  fireplace  in  Ranny 
St.  John's  study.  They  had  come  prepared  for  an  all 
Sunday's  vigil.  They  were  an  odd  assortment.  There 
was  Ranny  St.  John  himself,  president  of  the  People's 
Trust  Company,  with  his  round  face  like  a  red-cheeked 
apple  which  would  burst  in  the  baking;  Steve  Hayes,  the 
leader  of  the  Socialist  wing  of  the  trades  and  labor  assem- 
bly, keen  and  pinched  of  feature  like  a  nervous  eagle, 
skeptical  of  "  charity " ;  Bob  Meighan,  bluff  and  hearty, 
who  combined  a  shrewd  appraisal  of  real  estate  with  a 
quaint  penchant  for  liberal  movements. 

Pine  knots  were  snapping  in  the  fire,  sending  up  cascades 
of  sparks.  Dr.  Jimmie  Merriweather  drew  out  his  shell 
brier  pipe  and  knocked  it  gently  on  the  heel  of  his  hand. 
They  all  seemed,  somehow,  so  drowsily  removed  from  the 
droning  city  with  the  whir  and  clack-clack  of  its  ma- 
chinery. 

"  You  know,"  said  Ranny  St.  John,  "  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  can't  see  why  we  should  pay  $5,000  to  get  some  one  out- 
side of  the  city  to  head  up  our  associated  charities." 

"  Nor  I,"  chimed  in  Walker  Moore,  the  dapper  presi- 
dent of  the  Northside  Commercial  Club.  "  There  ought 
to  be  a  raft  of  local  people  who  could  supervise  our  dis- 
pensing of  charity." 

"  Personally,  .of  course,"  cut  in  Hayes,  "I  believe  that 
much  of  this  effort  is  purely  patchwork.  But  it's  per- 
fectly certain  that  until  we  can  change  the  status  of  so- 
ciety," and  his  eyes  snapped,  "  we  have  got  to  relieve  dis- 
tress as  we  find  it.  And  that  job  is  a  technical  one  just  as 
that  of  the  city  engineer  is.  If  we  must  have  an  associated 
charities — how  in  the  world  charity  can  be  organized  is 
past  my  understanding — let's  get  the  man  best  equipped 
for  the  job." 

"  That  brings  up  the  whole  matter  of  overhead,  doesn't 
it?"  interrupted  Moore.  "  For  instance,  here's  the  budget 
of  the  Children's  Protective  Society.  Why,  it's  practically 
all  salaries.  I  want  a  larger  slice  of  my  dollar  to  go 
to  the  poor." 

"  Yes,"  added  Ranny,  "  and  the  same  is  true  of  most 
of  the  others.  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  dare  to  tweak  the 
nose  of  the  public  with  these  figures." 

Dr.  Jimmie  Merriweather  packed  the  tobacco  gently 
down  in  his  pipe.  "  Well,  let's  see  about  that  overhead," 
he  said.  "  You  all  remember  that  sensational  case  of  the 
Italian  youngster  who  had' his  leg  cut  off  by  an  engine 
while  stealing  some  coal  down  at  the  yards?" 

There  were  nods,  and  murmurs.  "  Yes,"  "  Why,  yes, 
indeed." 

"  Well,  he  had  a  brother,  but  the  newspapers  didn't  say 
anything  about  him.  We  found  at  the  clinic  that  he  had 
tuberculosis.  He  is  now  getting  excellent  treatment  at 
Pinehurst." 

"  Oh,  a  clinic,  that's  different,"  commented  Moore. 

"  But  wait  His  father  is  a  member  of  an  Italian  So- 
cialist organization.  You  know  the  one,"  turning  to  Hayes. 
"  Well,  the  secretary  of  the  health  association  spoke  before 
this  group  on  tuberculosis  and  invited  them  all  to  come  to 
our  evening  clinic.  As  a  result  the  father  brought  the  boy." 

"Oh,  that's  still  different;  that's  educational  work," 
replied  Moore,  "  and  that's  service." 

*  *  " 

"  Let  me  give  you  one  more  case,"  insisted  Jim.  "  You 
remember  the  Cavalo  family,  Hayes?  Well,  the  two 
children  in  that  family  had  been  shamefully  neglected. 
The  mother  had  been  living  with  another  man  since  her 
husband  died.  I'll  not  stress  the  facts.  You  know  them. 
An  agent  of  the  children's  society  found  the  children. 
They  were  undernourished  and  in  a  frightful  state.  The 
worker  found  that  there  was  an  aunt  in  a  nearby  city 
in  good  circumstances  who  was  glad  to  take  them.  She 
had  lost  track  of  the  family.  Yet  salaries  bulk  large  in 
the  society's  budget." 

"Well,"  declared  Bob  Meighan,  with  a  gesture  of  final- 
ity, "  I  guess  the  test  of  overhead  after  all  is  one  of 
service."  P.  L.  B. 


A  community  service  growing  out  of  the  special  study  of 
health  problems  is  the  nutrition  class.  The  question  of 
malnourished  children  has  been  given  special  consideration 
this  last  year.  In  cooperation  with  dispensary  physicians, 
the  home  economists  conduct  nutrition  classes  in  districts 
where  public  schools  are  not  equipped  for  such  service. 
Here  children  come  each  week  to  be  weighed  and  examined 
for  physical  defects;  simple  talks  are  given  on  food  values, 
with  object  lessons  in  tempting  meals  served  to  the  class. 
Mothers  are  urged  to  visit,  and  follow-up  calls  are  made 
in  the  homes.  In  one  district,  where  there  is  no  settlement 
house,  the  home  economist  has  organized  two  homemakers' 
clubs  of  special  help  to  the  twelve  or  fourteen-year-old  girl 
who  must  assume  home  duties  beyond  her  years,  with  no  one 
to  guide  her. 

"  How  can  I  make  my  children  mind?  "  "  How  shall  I 
get  Mary  to  drink  milk  when  she  doesn't  like  it?  "  Ques- 
tions like  these  show  the  need  for  simple  and  practical  in- 
structions in  the  training  of  children.  The  home  economics 
committee  has  recently  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  experts 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  child  training  to  study  that 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  family  and  act 
as  advisers  to  Associated  Charities  workers  who  handle  espe- 
cially troublesome  cases. 

One  contribution  the  home  economics  department  has 
made  to  the  Associated  Charities  as  an  organization  lies  in 
the  excellent  publicity  material  its  work  provides.  Exempli- 
fying in  concrete  form  the  personal  service  which  the  organ- 
ization seeks  to  render  all  its  families,  it  is  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  how  much  more  valuable  education  can  be 
than  mere  temporary  relief.  The  man  who  heretofore  has 
wanted  "  all  of  his  dollar  to  go  to  the  poor  "  grasps  the  fact 
that  the  milk  and  eggs  he  is  providing  for  a  tuberculous 
man  will  do  little  good  if  the  wife  makes  egg-nog  by  boiling 
the  milk.  ANNA  B.  BEATTIE. 

Associated  Charities, 

Cleveland. 

Priest  and  Social  Worker 

<  '  T  T  ERETOFORE,  when  lay  people  took  any  part  in 

Al  work  of  a  religious  nature,  they  were  willing  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  Is  the  Catholic  pro- 
fessional social  worker  of  today  ready  to  take  the  same  atti- 
tude, and  accept  the  same  position?  Possibly  the  relations 
of  the  social  worker  and  the  priest  have  not  been  sufficiently 
close  to  give  rise  to  the  question  in  this  form,  but  the  ques- 
tion must  arise  some  day,  and  it  must  be  solved  if  Catholic 
work  is  to  be  properly  developed  and  systematized." 

According  to  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  Review,  from  which  this  is  quoted,  part  of  the 
growing  misunderstanding  between  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  social  worker  is  due  to  the  mental  background  of  the 
priest.  "  The  seminarians  of  today,"  it  states,  "  receive 
practically  no  training  in  the  technique  of  social  work.  The 
nearest  approach  to  training  in  social  work  is  given  in  the 
classes  in  moral  and  pastoral  theology.  The  so-called  courses 
in  social  work  in  our  Catholic  seminaries  are  a  misnomer." 

The  article  also  points  out  that  the  priest  and  the  social 
worker  move  in  two  different  spheres,  and  that  until  prog- 
ress is  made  in  linking  up  new  developments  with  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  the  Catholic  church  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  professional  worker  will  be  an  unenviable  one. 

Further,  the  advent  of  the  professional  Catholic  social 
worker  is  comparatively  new.  "  Heretofore,  the  interest  of 
the  Catholic  laity  in  social  work  has  been  largely  in  the 
capacity  of  volunteers."  The  priest  has  found  it  difficult  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  paid  worker.  Since  the  lay  profes- 
sional worker  is  dealing  with  problems  of  family  life,  the 
marriage  problem,  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children, 
problems  also  of  vital  concern  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  there 
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is  no  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  activities  of  the 
priest  and  the  social  worker. 

A  "Y"  in  Every: Port 

f  <  \\7  H  Y  you  see,  sir,"  said  a  boy  about  eighteen  years 
VV  of  age  at  the  Merchant  Seamen's  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York,  "  some  of  us  seamen  have 
been  getting  a  few  hours'  work  each  day  as  hourly  ser- 
vants. You  know,  sir,  that's  storing  prunes,  canned  toma- 
toes and  other  steward's  supplies  on  shipboard.  But  some 
of  the  ships  are  using  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians  who 
came  over  on  them  as  steward's  helpers  to  do  this  work. 
You  see,  it  is  this  way :  Some  of  us  got  left  at  Antwerp  a  trip, 
or  two  back.  Well,  the  ship  took  on  some  Germans  and 
Belgians  to  fill  our  places,  and  since  they  will  work  for  less 
than  the  English  or  the  Americans  they  are  kept  on  for  the 
return  voyage,  and  so  it  goes.  And  as  there  isn't  much  travel 
now,  a  lot  of  the  ships  are  carrying  only  half  the  number  of 
steward's  helpers  that  they  did  before.  It  was  very  well  so 
long  as  the  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association  had 
any  power,  but  since  the  strike  of  last  May  the  ships  have 
been  taking  on  anybody,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  union 
or  not." 

The  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch,  located  on  Twenty-third 
Street  near  the  docks  of  the  big  steamship  companies,  is 
crowded  these  days  with  young  men  whose  vocation  is  the 
sea.  There  are  groups  at  tables  playing  games,  some  loung- 
ing about  the  lunch  counter  and  others  reading  or  chatting 
with  their  mates.  They  are  an  emaciated,  pasty  looking  lot, 
not  at  all  the  ruddy,  sturdy  watchers  of  the  deep  character- 
ized in  Moby  Dick  and  some  of  the  tales  of  Conrad. 

Clifford  A.  Braider,  executive  secretary  of  the  branch, 
estimated  that  there  are  about  fifteen  thousand  of  these  men 
in  the  port  of  New  York  who  are  out  of  work  because  of 
the  slump  in  shipping.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  of 
them  visit  the  Seamen's  Branch  each  day  in  the  search  of 
food,  shelter  and  employment,  about  75  per  cent  of  whom, 
largely  because  of  the  tying  up  of  English  ships,  are  British 
seamen.  It  is  especially  difficult,  Mr.  Braider  said,  to  do 
constructive  work  for  the  English  seamen,  away  from  home 
and  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  not  pauperize  them.  The 
branch  is  bending  its  efforts  particularly  to  serve  the  boys 
and  the  young  men  among  these  unemployed  seamen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  visit  both  incoming  and  outgoing  ships  in 
order  to  secure  information  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  officers 
and  the  crew  and  the  special  needs  of  any  member  of  the 
mess.  Information  about  the  ship  is  usually  forwarded  to 
the  "  Y  "  branch  at  the  next  port  of  call. 

As  typical  of  the  work  of  these  seamen  branches,  Mr. 
Braider  told  the  story  of  a  big,  strapping  southern  boy  who 
had  shipped  on  a  coastwise  vessel  from  a  port  near  his 
home  in  order  to  see  New  York.  He  became  stranded  with- 
out funds  or  friends.  Because  of  the  dearth  of  shipping,  jobs 
were  scarce,  and  a  passage  was  secured  for  him  back  to  the 
southern  port.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  became  sick  with 
appendicitis  when  he  arrived  there  and  was  operated  upon. 
The  branch  then  wired  him  funds  to  return  home.  Later  a 
letter  was  received  from  his  mother  that  "  Jim's  experience 
in  New  York  taught  him  quite  a  lesson,"  and  that  he  prob- 
ably would  not  go  roving  any  more. 

This  "  Y  "  work  for  seamen  is  comparatively  new,  the 
first  branch  for  merchant  seamen  having  been  established  in 
Brooklyn  in  1918.  Within  a  few  months  the  attendance 
averaged  more  than  nine  hundred  a  day.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand  men  slept  in 
the  building,  employment  was  found  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  over  half  a  million 
dollars  were  deposited  by  sailors  in  the  "  Y  "  savings  bank. 
Indeed,  so  heavy  have  these  demands  upon  the  home  become 


that  a  special  building  for  seamen  is  now  under  construction 
— the  first  "  Y  "  building  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  A 
second  branch  was  opened  in  Seattle  in  1919,  and  a  third 
one  in  Havana  in  1920.  Last  year  a  merchant  marine  divi- 
sion of  the  "  Y  "  was  created  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

The  patrol  secretary  of  this  branch  of  the  "  Y  "  is  the 
link  between  the  individual  sailor  and  the  organization.  Sea- 
men, so  long  as  they  have  money,  must  be  on  guard,  for  they 
are  sought  as  prey.  The  patrol  secretary  is  a  protecting 
shield.  At  night,  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  a  woman  patrol 
secretary,  whose  face  is  known  to  thousands  of  young  sailors, 
goes  about  among  them,  giving  assistance  where  it  is  needed. 
The  organization  is  now  being  pressed  to  extend  this  service 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  this  appeal  was 
received  from  an  oriental  port. 

Our  own  American  sailors  are  coming  into  this  rotten  city.  There 
are  a  total  of  seven  ships  in  the  harbor,  besides  those  sailing  jn 
these  waters.  Last  month  there  were  more  than  twenty  ships  here. 
If  American  sailors  need  help  anywhere  they  need  it  here. 

In  New  York  the  organization  of  a  seamen's  protective 
committee  to  be  composed  of  all  agencies  doing  any  work  for 
sailors  has  been  under  consideration.  At  present  the  city 
administration  is  providing  over  five  hundred  beds  for  desti- 
tute sailors  in  one  of  the  ferry  houses.  In  addition  to  the 
"  Y,"  such  organizations  as  the  American  Seamen's  Friends' 
Society,  the  Port  Society  and  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute 
are  providing  facilities  for  the  sailor  in  need.  In  the  main, 
however,  these  organizations  are  giving  assistance  to  the 
older  men.  One  of  the  most  vital  needs,  according  to  Mr. 
Braider,  is  work  among  the  Negro  sailor.  There  is  no  place 
for  him  in  the  city. 


ON  January  I,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  Baltimore,  was  turned  back  to  the  government  to 
be  operated  under  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Amid  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings  of  "  Evergreen,"  in  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dential suburbs  of  the  city,  the  comparatively  few  men  of 
the  American  forces  who  were  blinded  in  the  great  war 
have  been  taught  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  world  they  can- 
not see. 


A  STATEMENT  of  conditions  in  the  training  schools 
for  social  work,  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Compass,  indicates  a  quickening  of  interest  among  the 
colleges  in  various  fields  of  social  endeavor.  The  School  of 
Social  Work  in  Boston,  a  department  of  Simmons  College, 
expects  to  graduate  about  fifty  next  spring.  The  Smith  Col- 
lege Training  School  in  Social  Work  specializes  in  medical 
and  psychiatric  social  work  and  in  community  service.  The 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  has  thirty-five  students  en- 
rolled in  regular  courses  and  ninety-one  in  extension 
courses.  The  department  of  social  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  is  finding  that  medical  social  work 
is  attracting  the  most  students.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
students  at  the  School  for  Social  Work  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  are  social  workers  who  have  returned  to  do  spe- 
cial work.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  given  training 
in  social  service  for  the  past  two  years,  including  courses 
in  case  work,  immigrant  peoples,  health  and  preventable 
diseases,  community  organizations,  law  and  social  work, 
home  economics,  social  statistics  and  local  legislation. 
Both  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Schools  for  Social 
Service,  the  two  outstanding  schools  which  are  not  affiliated 
with  some  other  educational  institution,  report  an  increase 
in  enrollment.  The  entering  class  of  the  former  presents 
"  a  more  substantial  preparation  for  professional  training." 
The  latter  institution  has  about  seven  hundred  enrolled  in 
extension  courses.  The  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  offers  both  a  master's  and  a  doctor's  degree 
for  those  who  major  in  social  service.  Foundation  courses 
in  case  work,  statistics,  organization  and  administration  are 
required. 


BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


EDUCATION  AND  WORLD  CITIZENSHIP 

By  James  Clark  Maxwell  Garnet.  525  pp.  The  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  England.  Price,  $I2.OO;  with  post- 
age from  the  SURVEY,  $12.35. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  attempt  to  organize  our  existent 
psychological  and  physiological  knowledge  about  educational 
processes  in  the  interest  of  an  inclusive  science  of  education. 
The  author  is  a  Cambridge  man  who  for  eight  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for 
other  years  has  been  teacher  and  administrative  official  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  These  positions  have  given  him 
large  opportunity  to  carry  on  serious  investigations  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  and  to  put  his  conclusions  to  decisive 
test.  The  book  is  the  product  of  some  eight  years  of  such 
constructive  inquiry,  theorizing  and  experimentation.  The  fact 
that  the  author's  primary  interest  is  in  engineering  has  given 
the  whole  work  a  very  decided  slant.  Engineering  training 
seems  to  be  both  helpful  and  harmful,  in  distinctive  directions, 
to  the  student  of  education. 

The  book  is  too  extensive  to  be  reviewed  here  in  detail. 
After  certain  preliminary  chapters  on  point  of  view  and  method, 
the  author  devotes  some  three  'hundred  pages  (Book  II),  to 
the  study  of  the  aim  of  education.  He  finds  in  this  hypothetic 
aim  certain  physiological  factors,  certain  psychological  factors 
and  certain  ethical  factors,  will,  purpose,  conduct,  character. 
The  final  aim  of  education  is  an  inclusive  character,  consisting 
ef  a  "  strong  Will,"  surrounded  by  and  cooperating  with  a 
central  area  of  organized  broad  interest  which  shades  off  into 
a  wide  range  of  social  understandings  and  activities.  He 
would  have  at  the  center  of  all  this  organization,  underlying 
and  enforcing  the  will,  a  "  common  supreme  purpose,"  the  pos- 
session of  all  "  world-citizens,"  namely,  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  goodwill  among  men. 

Book  III  is  devoted  to  working  out  and  setting  forth  the 
principles  and  practical  details  through  which  such  an  aim 
can  be  realized  in  the  actualities  of  the  world's  present  life. 
Here,  in  the  realm  of  practice,  we  are  all  most  beset  by  habits, 
prejudice,  favorite  schemes  and  "systems  of  my  own,"  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  reorganized  program  of  action  based 
on  widely  tested  theory  seems  rather  remote.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  likely  to  be  most  criticised. 

The  spirit  of  the  author's  work  is  constructive,  experimental, 
progressive  and  socially  enlightened.  He  wants  an  education 
that  will  fit  men  and  women  to  live  in  the  world  as  free 
citizens.  He  does  not  fully  recognize  the  part  that  the  com- 
munity will  inevitably  play  in  producing  any  sort  of  education. 
He  rather  over-estimates  the  educative  power  of  the  school. 
But  he  does  see  that  in  the  long  run  any  school  must  fail: 
"  After  all,  every  pupil,  as  his  education  advances,  becomes, 
sooner  or  later,  his  own  chief  educator;  and  long  before  that 
stage  is  reached,  he  begins  to  have  an  increasingly  important 
share  in  his  own  education." 

Such  doctrine  is  strikingly  unusual  in  our  present  education 
books,  with  their  endless  classifications  of  pupils  and  their 
definite  regimentations  and  prescriptions,  even  to  the  graduate 
years  of  the  university.  To  all  who  are  struggling  still  with 
hope  of  escape  from  these  classificationary  methods  this  book 
will  offer  very  decided  cheer.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
educational  library.  J.  K.  H. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHILD  RECLAMATION 

By  M.  A.  Spielman.     Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.     144 
pp.    Price  5.5.  6d. 

American  readers  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Spielman  for  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  rich  historical  background  of  child  reclamation 
in  England  during  the  past  century.  In  general  he  has  followed 
the  narrative  style  although  this  method  is  more  marked  in  the 
first  half  of  the  book  than  in  the  latter  The  four  introductory 
chapters  are  given  over  to  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  child  care.  Here  we  find  John  Pounds, 
the  founder  of  the  Ragged  School;  Thomas  Folwell  Buxton, 
who  exposed  the  horrors  of  the  convict  ships;  Mathew  Daven- 
port Hill,  co-worker  with  Mary  Carpenter;  T.  Barwick  Lloyd 
Baker,  chiefly  interested  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
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protection  of  the  public;  Sydney  Turner,  who  agitated  for  rec- 
lamation rather  than  repression  for  irresponsible  youth.  The 
major  share  of  these  chapters  is  devoted  to  an  illuminating  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  astonishing  range  of  activities  of  Mary 
Carpenter.  It  would  rekindle  faith  in  those  social  workers 
who  are  caught  in  the  humdrum  squirrel  cage  of  their  jobs  to 
see  how  this  sensitive,  cultured  woman  surmounted  the  odds 
that  social  work  of  her  day  encountered.  She  not  only  over- 
came such  obstacles  but  moved  forward  step  by  step — the 
ragged  schools,  the  feeding  industrial  school,  the  reformatory 
schools,  prison  reform,  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  India. 
It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  discern  during  her  lifetime  the 
germ  beginnings  of  much  that  is  now  accepted  by  present-day 
social  work.  Color  and  authenticity  are  thus  given  to  that 
which  we  assume  as  matter  of  fact.  Here  A^e  discover  the 
clash  between  official  discipline  and  family  life,  between  punish- 
ment and  reformation.  Of  prime  interest  was  the  "appoint- 
ment of  a  children's  agent,  whose  business  was  to  visit  the 
children's  homes,  find  lodgings  for  the  homeless,  and  to  report 
on  the  condition  and  progress  made  by  the  old  pupils." 

Following  these  biographical  sketches,  the  author  discusses 
mainly  social  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  reports  dealing  with  prisons  and  schools,  statutes  and 
their  operation,  and  present  condition.  He  draws  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  education  in  England 
before  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  There  were 
also  in  that  day  vested  interests  that  trafficked  in  little  children ; 
there  were  also  "  quite  sane  people  who  thought  the  '  sentimen- 
talities '  had  gone  mad."  The  industrial  revival  in  England 
after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  brought  a  sharp  demand  for  labor. 
Children  were  sucked  in  with  the  rest.  "  They  worked  very 
long  hours  under  the  whip,  under  insanitary  and  dangerous 
conditions,  half  starved  and  often  diseased." 

The  reviewer  feels  that  the  author  has  not  probed  far 
enough  in  his  list  of  remedies  for  juvenile  deliquency.  Except 
for  the  statement  that  there  should  be  "  accommodations 
for  all  feebleminded  children  in  suitable  institutions,"  he  does 
not,  for  instance,  mention  the  mental  factor.  He  has,  how- 
ever, assembled  a  mass  of  valuable  information.  P.  L.  B. 


HERE  AND  NOW  STORY  BOOK 

By  Lucy  Spraf/ue  Mitchell.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     360  pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  under  whose  in- 
spiration this  book  was  produced,  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  work  done.  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  not  merely  criticized 
traditional  practice  in  an  important  field;  she  has  suggested 
and  exemplified  a  method  of  actual  endeavor  which  will  remove 
the  question  from  the  realm  of  opinion  to  the  field  of  ascertain- 
able  fact. 

The  volume  of  stories  grew  out  of  first-hand  observation 
and  study  of  the  children  to  whom  they  were  told,  many  of 
them,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  children  themselves.  The  intro- 
duction of  some  seventy  pages  sets  forth  the  theoretical  back- 
ground, the  experimental  procedure,  and  the  conclusions  that 
are  arrived  at.  It  is  this  part  of  the  book  which  will  be  most 
interesting  and  valuable  to  psychologists  and  educators.  The 
chief  reliance  was  on  observation  of  the  children;  the  most 
interesting  conclusion  is  that  the  traditional  literature  for 
children  is  unsuitable  for  them  on  the  ground  that  the  primitive 
tales  and  magic  lore  are  so  far  removed  from  the  child's  ex- 
perience as  to  be  sadly  confusing  and  emotionally  undesirable. 
The  old-fashioned  geneticism  is  utterly  repudiated.  "  Out- 
grown adult  thinking  in  social  matters  is  no  more  suitable  to 
children  than  outgrown  thinking  on  physical  facts.  We  do 
not  teach  that  the  world  is  flat  because  grown-ups  once  be- 
lieved it  was." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  theoretical  formulations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Human  Nature  that  are  most  valuable.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  not  to  present  a  point  of  view  but  to  present 
the  stories,  the  art  forms  that,  in  content  and  in  beauty,  are 
not  only  socially  desirable  and  morally  defensible,  but  that 
delight  and  stimulate  the  children.  And  in  this  task  the  au- 
thor has  surely  succeeded.  ELLSWORTH  PARIS. 
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THE  PARENT  AND  THE  CHILD 

By  Henry  Frederick  Cope.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     184  pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.65. 
Although  not  especially  original  this  book  is  sane.  Three  dis- 
tinct impressions  are  made  upon  the  reader:  First,  the  writer 
"  has  been  there."  He  speaks  from  a  first-hand  contact  with 
children  covering  all  the  years  that  stretch  between  infancy  and 
youth.  Second,  he  as  a  rule  faces  facts  honestly.  Third,  his 
chief  method  of  dealing  with  the  behavior  and  ideals  of  children 
is  not  a  repressive  one.  He  teaches  rather  the  positive  method 
of  using  every  puzzling  situation  in  which  children  are  involved 
so  that  out  of  the  stress  may  come  more  life  and  fuller  for  the 
child. 

If  the  reader  will  check  striking  sentences  and,  after  finishing 
he  book,  turn  back  over  the  pages,  reading  in  succession  only 
hose  passages  he  has  marked,  he  will  find  a  surprising  number 
hat  are  trenchant  and  valuable.     For  example,  "  Ideals  are  not 
taught:    They  are  caught."     "Do  not  chide:  Guide."     "The 
best  way  to  help   a  boy  over  fool's  hill  is  to  give  him  some- 
thing worth  while  to  carry."    "Every  man  is   about  as  young 
as  the  people  he  can  play  with."     "  The  most  unhappy  people 
in  the  world  are  the  habitual  regulators  of  others." 

Each  chapter  first  presents  a  concrete  problem  involving 
children  as  it  actually  arose  in  some  family,  then  discusses  this 
problem,  cites  a  bibliography,  and  closes  with  a  list  of  study 
questions.  The  gist  of  the  book  is,  "  Come  let  u?  Ihe  with  our 
children."  HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 


THE  RATIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

By  Paul  Emile  Levy.  David  McKay.  241  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
This  volume,  translated  from  the  ninth  French  edition  by 
Florence  K.  Bright,  is  a  French  estimate  of  a  very  considerable 
movement  in  what  has  been  variously  called  "  suggestive 
therapeutics,"  "  new  thought,"  "  psychic  therapeutics,"  and  the 
like.  Experiences  of  war  time  gave  much  support  to  these 
movements.  Certain  cults  and  sects  had  long  exploited  the 
general  idea.  But  for  the  most  part,  reputable  science  had  sat 
in  the  ?eat  of  the  scornful.  Dr.  Levy  holds  that  the  will  has 
a  fundamental  part  to  play  in  what  he  calls  "psychotherapy"; 
and  that  the  most  important  phase  of  all  education  is  an  in- 
telligent organization  or  education  of  the  will — not  as  super- 
cilious autocrat  imposing  arbitrary  orders  on  slinking,  snarling 
impulses,  but  as  that  discipline  of  the  attention  which  enables 
us  to  concentrate  for  our  uses  all  the  forces  and  energies  which 
contend  for  mastery  within  us  or  tear  us  to  pieces  from  with- 
out. Such  a  rationally  educated  will  makes  us  effective  in 
I  health ;  tends  to  keep  us  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  to 
take  refuge  in  illness  when  life  becomes  over-complicated;  and 
goes  far  toward  reconstructing  the  conditions  of  healthful 
recovery  if  we  do  find  ourselves  at  times  mastered  by  disease. 
The  doctrine  here  set  forth  is  not  a  fad  or  a  fancy.  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  Professor  Bernheim,  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Nancy,  and  is  in  line  with  much 
of  the  most  recent  work  in  analytic  psychology.  J.  K.  H. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSUASION 

By  William  MacPherson.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     256  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.60. 
This  book  furnishes  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  varied 
aspects  of  the  underlying  influences  wrought  by  the  uncon- 
scious instinctive  factors  in  the  psychology  of  persuasion,  and 
leads  the  reader  to  feel  the  dominant  dynamic  forces  at  work 
in  the  newer  concepts  of  psychological  approach.  The  author 
recognizes  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  imaginative  factors 
and  conceives  that  through  fusion  of  these  three  elements  true 
persuasion  is  constituted;  he  demonstrates  by  many  concrete 
examples  of  historical,  literary,  and  political  interest  that  the 
art  of  persuasion  is  fundamentally  a  non-rational  process  dom- 
inated largely  by  the  emotions  and  impulses.  The  style  is  in- 
teresting; as  a  whole  the  subject  matter  is  well  chosen  and  pre- 
sented in  a  very  readable  form.  Altogether  the  book  con- 
tains much  worth  while  material  for  the  student  of  psychology. 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY,  M.D. 
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THE  INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Frederick  R.  Macaulay,  Wilford  I. 
King  and  Oswald  W.  Knauth.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.  152 
pp.  Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
This  is  the  first  and  summary  volume  of  a  contemplated  series 
of  reports  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  which  was  chartered  in  1920  to  conduct  quantitative 
investigations  into  subjects  that  affect  public  welfare.  The 
names  of  the  authors  guarantee  a  thorough  piece  of  work.  The 
object  of  this  particular  inquiry  was  to  estimate  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  American  people  in  the  last  ten  years,  its  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year,  the  part  played  in  these  variations  by 
changes  in  production  and  in  prices,  the  division  of  the  income 
among  various  groups  of  the  population  and,  finally,  if  possible, 
a  comparison  of  this  income  with  that  of  other  peoples.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  along  two  parallel  lines,  and  possibilities 
of  error  were  ingeniously  and  painstakingly  guarded  against. 
The  essential  question  of  what  constitutes  income,  has  not,  un- 
fortunately, been  answered  with  much  greater  precision  than  in 
similar,  previous  inquiries.  However,  the  somewhat  rough  and 
ready  definition  adopted  suffices  to  bring  out  remarkable  re- 
sults— such  as  a  duplication  of  the  national  income  in  the  years 
1909  to  1918,  but  not  quite  a  duplication  of  the  per  capita  in- 
come, which,  in  1918  stood  at  $586.  Making  allowance  for 
the  rise  in  prices  the  per  capita  income  has  risen  by  about  12 
per  cent.  In  the  highly  organized  industries  management  and 
capital  secure  not  quite  one-third  of  the  net  value  produced. 
In  1918  about  86  per  cent  of  the  persons  gainfully  employed 
earned  less  than  $2,000,  while  5  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers 
shared  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  national  income. 

PRODUCING  IN  LITTLE  CHEATERS 

By  Clarence  Stratton.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  258  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $2.90;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.05. 
Here  is  a  book  the  usefulness  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  little  theater  is  no  longer  merely  a  fact  in  the  life  of  the 
American  theater — it  is  a  factor  and  a  very  important  one. 
Not  only  the  small  community,  but  even  New  York  slowly 
becomes  influenced  by  the  little  theater  movement.  The 
achievments  of  such  groups  as  the  Provincetown  Players  and 
the  North  Carolina  Playmakers  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
greatest  contributions  toward  the  creation  of  a  real  American 
drama.  Mr.  Stratton's  book  is  both  a  fine  concise  textbook 
for  the  student  of  the  movement  and  a  guide  for  the  active 
member  of  it. 

VICE  AND  HEALTH 

By   John    Clarence   Funk.     J.   B.   Lippincott    Co.,    174   pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 
To  stimulate  individual  and  community  interest  in  vice  sup- 
pression the  author,  who  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Protective 
Measures  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health,  has 
presented  in  this  volume  a  discussion  of  social,  economic,  moral, 
legal  and  health  problems,  with  some  suggestions  for  their  solu- 
tion. The  book  is  written  in  non-technical  language  and  con- 
tains many  facts  of  which  the  general  reader  is  ignorant.  Mr. 
Funk  has,  however,  contributed  little  of  value  toward  solution 
of  the  problem  of  vice  suppression. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  YOUNG  INTELLECTUAL 
By  Harold  Stearns.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  168  pp.  Price, 
$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
Dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Illusions  of  the  Sophisticated, 
Peur  de  la  Vie,  A  Question  of  Morals,  What  Can  A  Young 
Man  Do,  Harold  Stearns  presents  this  volume  of  short  essays, 
for  the  most  part  reprints  from  the  Freeman,  the  Dial,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  In  them  he  discusses  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  young  American  who  is  temperamentally  and  intel- 
lectually unable  to  run  with  the  herd — especially  so  when,  as 
Mr.  Stearns  considers  is  the  case  in  America  today,  the  herd  is 
too  closely  fenced  in.  The  existing  order  of  American  social 
and  intellectual  life  is  closely  and  destructively  analyzed. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  HINDUS 

Edited  by  Brian  Brown.     Brentano's.     294  pp.     Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 


Two  Sides  of  the  Packers'  Controversy 


TO  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  been  interested  in  the 
news  paragraph  in  the  SURVEY  of  December  10,  1921, 
page  389,  under  the  heading  Packing  House  Workers, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  arbitration  arrangement  and  recent 
wage  reductions  has  been  reviewed. 

Although  most  of  the  facts  in  this  paragraph  are  correct, 
there  are  a  few  rather  striking  inaccuracies  and  omissions.  As 
a  result,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  puts  the  matter  in  a  wrong 
light,  and  we  believe  that  you  and  your  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  additional  facts  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
whole  question  of  relations  between  the  packing  companies  and 
their  workmen. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  after  a  successful  organizing 
campaign  in  1918,  and  when  "  a  majority  of  the  workers  were 
organized,"  the  labor  leaders  demanded  recognition  and  took 
their  grievances  to  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of 
labor,  who  prevailed  upon  the  employers  to  submit  all  conten- 
tions to  an  umpire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment of  the  packers  was  in  1917,  or  before  the  date  mentioned 
in  your  statement.  Furthermore,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  unions  ever  had  a  majority  of  the  workmen.  During 
their  temporary  spurt  in  1918  they  probably  had  60  or  70  per 
cent  in  some  individual  plants;  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  during  the  past  several  months  there  have  probably 
been  no  more  than  a  third  of  our  employes  in  the  unions.  This 
ebb  and  flow  in  union  strength  is  not  due  to  any  action  of  Swift 
&  Company  toward  the  unions. 

The  arbitration  agreement  was  brought  about  primarily  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  which  wanted  to  insure  continu- 
ous operation  of  the  packing  plants  during  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal emergencies  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  packers  were 
also  anxious  to  prevent  interruption  of  operation  by  strikes,  and 
it  was  of  course  considered  by  all  parties  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  rather  than  as  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
policy  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  both  sides  signed  the  arbi- 
tration agreement,  which  was  to  continue  until  "  a  year  after 
the  signing  of  peace  in  Europe."  The  truth  is  that  the  original 
arbitration  agreement  was  to  run  through  the  period  of  the 
war.  During  the  spring  of  1919,  a  few  months  after  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  the  agreement  was  renewed,  to  continue  until 
one  year  after  the  signing  of  peace.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  labor  unions  objected  to  this  renewal  of  the  agreement, 
and  that  Washington  authorities  had  to  exert  considerable  pres- 
sure to  get  them  to  agree. 

It  is  also  in  the  SURVEY'S  statement  that  the  packers  declared 
a  wage  reduction  last  March,  refusing  to  submit  to  "  further 
arbitration,  notwithstanding  that  the  agreement  did  not  expire 
until  September  15."  This  is  an  entirely  inaccurate  statement, 
because  if  there  was  any  agreement  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
wage  reduction  was  announced,  it  was  the  agreement  to  continue 
until  one  year  after  the  signing  of  peace.  Nobody  had  antici- 
pated that  the  signing  of  peace  would  be  delayed  indefinitely; 
and  early  in  1921,  nearly  two  and  one-half  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice,  the  packers  believed  that  they  had  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  arbitration  agreement  and  so  notified  the 
authorities  in  Washington.  They  felt  that  they  were  borne  out 
in  this  attitude  by  the  statement  made  by  President  Wilson,  and 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  3,  1921,  when 
he  said  that  although  the  country  was  still  "  technically  "  at 
war,  it  was  of  course  true  that  everybody  had  supposed  peace 
would  have  been  proclaimed  long  before,  and  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  a  return  to  normal  business  'methods  with- 
out government  interference.  Our  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment was  acknowledged  without  protest  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  on  February  21,  1921,  and  he  took  occasion  to 
thank  the  packing  industry  most  cordially  for  the  part  it  had 
played. 

A  new  agreement  was  entered  into  in  March,  1921,  at  the 
request  of  Cabinet  officers  in  the  new  administration,  to  con- 
tinue until  September  15,  1921.  This  agreement  was  made 
after  the  packing  industry  had  announced  and  instituted  a 
wage  reduction,  so  that  the  SURVEY'S  phrase  "  notwithstanding 
that  the  agreement  did  not  expire  until  September  15  "  is 
obviously  inaccurate. 
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We  are  glad  that  the  SURVEY  brings  out  so  clearly  that  the 
principal  opposition  of  the  unions  is  to  the  employe  representa- 
tion plans  established  by  Swift  &  Company  and  other  packers. 
Possibly,  the  SURVEY  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  Secretary  Davis  and  other  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  asked  that  the  arbitration  agreement  be  continued  was 
to  permit  the  packers  to  establish  employe  representation  plans, 
through  which  they  might  deal  with  their  employes  after  the 
arbitration  agreement  ended. 

We  can  understand  the  opposition  of  the  unions  to  such  a 
plan,  because  they  probably  feel  that  if  shop  committees  are 
successful  there  will  be  little  left  for  the  unions  to  do.  But  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  scientific  and  unbiased  students 
of  the  labor  problem  should  belittle  such  a  constructive  and 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  any  manufacturer.  Swift  &  Com- 
pany's object  in  establishing  its  assemblies  was  to  cooperate 
with  the  workmen  in  solving  matters  of  vital  interest  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  company.  The  object  is  not  to  fight  the 
unions,  which  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  function  if  they 
devote  themselves  to  constructive  policies  rather  than  to  agita- 
tion and  trouble  making.  This  is  a  problem  in  union  leader- 
ship. 

When  Swift  &  Company's  plant  assembly  plan  was  established 
last  May,  82  per  cent  of  our  employes  took  part  in  the  election 
of  their  representatives.  And  when  the  recent  wage  reduction 
was  put  up  to  the  assemblies  75  per  cent  of  all  elected  employe 
representatives  voted  in  favor  of  the  reduction  or  of  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  management. 

We  hold  that  this  vote  of  the  plant  assemblies  correctly 
represented  the  attitude  of  our  employes  with  regard  to  the 
strike  which  was  called  by  the  unions  on  December  5,  1921, 
because  in  our  Chicago  plants  over  90  per  cent  of  our  regular 
workers  appeared  for  work  the  first  day  of  the  strike.  In  all 
our  plants  throughout  the  country  over  75  per  cent  appeared 
for  work.  The  proportion  would  have  been  larger  on  the 
first  day  if  unlawful  intimidation  by  strikers  at  some  of  our 
plants  had  not  kept  away  men  who  would  have  preferred  to 
work. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  strike  the  unions  succeeded 
in  keeping  away  from  work  a  number  of  regular  employes 
by  using  the  most  barbarous  methods  of  intimidation.  They 
gathered  in  crowds,  attacked  street  cars  by  throwing  bricks 
and  stones  through  the  windows,  and  intimidated  workmen 
in  their  homes,  and  even  threatened  the  wives  while  the  work- 
men were  in  the  plants.  In  spite  of  these  methods  Swift  & 
Company  has  been  able  to  operate  at  nearly  normal  capacity, 
all  live  stock  shipped  to  market  have  been  taken  care  of,  and 
the  meat  supply  of  the  country  has  not  been  interfered  with. 

The  reduction  in  wages  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  our 
business  had  been  operating  without  profit  for  months.  Even 
since  the  reduction,  the  hourly  wage  rate  for  common  labor  is 
still  over  100  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
it  is  higher  than  in  a  great  many  other  industries  which  employ 
the  same  class  of  labor  that  we  do. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter  have  a  most 
vital  bearing  on  the  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
packing  industry.  We  also  hope  that  you  will  consider  it  a 
matter  of  fairness  to  the  packing  industry  to  give  your  readers 
these  facts.  SWIFT  &  COMPANY, 

Per  L.  D.  H.  WELD. 

Manager,  Commercial  Research  Department, 

Chicago. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Weld  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  the 
arbitration  agreement  was  entered  into  in  1917.  His  correc- 
tion, however,  does  not  invalidate  the  statement  that  a  majority 
of  the  workers  were  organized  when  the  agreement  was 
entered  into.  Unfortunately  unions  do  not  always  appreciate 
the  value  of  preserving  their  records  so  that  at  this  writing 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  documentary  proof.  However,  had 
the  packers  really  wanted  to  meet  the  issue  squarely  in  1917 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  verify  the  claims  of  the  union 
leaders.  That  they  did  not  is  in  itself  a  substantiation  of  the 
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contention  of  the  unions.  As  an  investigator  for  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  Americanization  Study,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  this  information  by  first-hand  observation  and  study. 
Because  of  the  blacklist  and  other  forms  of  discrimination, 
timid  workers  may  fear  to  join  a  union,  but  that  is  no  indication 
that  they  have  not  mentally  subscribed  to  its  tenets  and  are 
following  its  leadership.  The  huge  outdoor  mass  meetings 
during  the  original  organizing  campaign,  attended  often  by  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  thousand  stockyard  workers,  was 
abundant  evidence  of  union  sentiment.  Students  of  labor 
know  that  workers  do  not  attend  organization  mass  meet- 
ings when  hostile  or  indifferent  to  trade  unionism. 

That  there  was  an  "  ebb  and  flow  in  union  strength  "  is  true, 
but  the  statement  that  it  was  "  not  due  to  any  action  of  Swift 
&  Company  toward  the  union  "  is  best  answered  by  the  follow- 
ing telegram  signed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  Swift  & 
Company,  and  taken  from  its  Denver  files  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  when  it  investigated  the  meat  industry: 

Chicago,  July  11,   1917. 
Swift  &  Company, 
No.  16,  USY.,  Denver,  Colo. 
(Translation) 

Answering:  Want  you  to  work  closely  with  Hansen  to  prevent 
your  house  becoming  organized,  handling  so  as  not  to  force  strike. 
Advise  find  cause  other  than  being  members  labor  unions  for  drop- 
ping two  men  mentioned  or  other  active  members  and  dispense  with 
services  as  soon  as  practicable.  ...  J.  BURNS. 

Mr.  Weld  also  conveys  the  impression  that  the  packers 
voluntarily  and  out  of  patriotic  motives  "  in  order  to  insure 
continuous  operation  of  the  packing  plants  .  .  ."  acquiesced 
in  the  request  of  the  government  to  accept  this  agreement. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  the  maneuvers  of 
both  sides  at  that  time ;  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that 
the  packers  not  only  refused  to  recognize  the  unions,  but  re- 
jected any  means  that  would  deny  the  packers  the  right  to 
arbitrarily  determine  working  conditions  in  their  plants.  Only 
after  a  hearing  of  an  hour  and  a  half  before  President  Wilson, 
at  the  termination  of  which  he  instructed  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  to  devise  a  fair  and  workable  method  of  adjusting 
wage  disputes,  intimating  that  if  the  packers  did  not  accept 
it  he  would  take  over  the  industry,  did  the  packers  reluctantly 
enter  into  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Weld  is  correct  that  "  the  original  arbitration  agree- 
ment was  to  run  through  the  period  of  the  war";  that  "in 
the  spring  of  1919,  a  few  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  the  agreement  was  renewed  to  continue  until  one 
year  after  the  signing  of  peace,"  and  that  the  unions  "  objected 
to  this  renewal.  .  .  ."  Omission  of  these  facts  does  not 
give  a  wrong  conception  of  the  situation  that  led  up  to  the 
present  controversy.  The  unions  did  not  violate  any  pledge  in 
refusing  to  renew  the  agreement.  They  were  within  their 
right  in  insisting  upon  bona  fide  collective  bargaining  instead 
of  "  compulsory  arbitration,"  which  is  as  odious  to  them  as  it 
is  to  the  packers. 

Evidently,  Mr.  Weld  brings  these  facts  to  light  to  justify 
the  refusal  of  the  packers  to  live  up  to  what  from  their  point 
of  view  was  a  bad  bargain — the  agreement  to  continue  this 
arrangement  "  until  one  year  after  signing  of  peace."  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  In  one  instance  the 
workers  objected  to  the  renewal  of  an  expired  agreement;  in 
the  other  the  packers  deliberately  broke  an  agreement  upon 
the  flimsy  pretense  that  "nobody  had  anticipated  that  the  sign- 
ing of  peace  would  be  delayed  indefinitely."  If  we  condone  such 
action  on  the  part  of  leading  business  men,  what  will  become 
of  the  boast  that  industry  is  based  upon  goodwill  and  faith 
in  the  word.  It  is  capital  that  has  been  preaching  this  doc- 
trine to  labor.  Can  the  packers  now  afford  to  justify  such 
statements  as  these  culled  from  a  Communist  paper: 

Fallacies  of  Legality.  Union  officials  are  inclined  to  put  their 
trust  in  agreements,  contracts,  boards,  and  other  legal  documents. 
The  workers,  however,  are  learning  that  the  capitalist  class  does  not 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  its  own  legal  machinery  when  it  does  not 
pay  to  do  so.  ...  [Voice  of  Labor,  December  16,  1921.] 

Nor  does  the  allegation  that  the  "termination  of  the  agree- 
ment was  acknowledged  without  protest  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  ..."  condone  the  action.  Union  leaders  contend,  in- 
deed, that  this  is  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  secretary's 
position.  Similarly,  they  hold  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
did  not  indorse  the  substitution  of  employe  representation 


plans  for  bona  fide  collective  bargaining.  The  secretary  has 
publicly  proclaimed  that  he  still  carries  a  union  card.  Neither 
has  he  nor  the  administration  publicly  declared  against  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr.  Weld  bemoans  the  attitude  of  "scientific  and  unbiased 
students  of  the  labor  problems."  He  declares  that  he  "can 
understand  the  opposition  of  the  unions  to  such  a  plan,  be- 
cause they  probably  feel  that  if  shop  committees  are  success- 
ful there  will  be  little  left  for  the  unions  to  do";  and  in  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  he  proclaims:  "The  object  is  not  to 
fight  the  unions,  which  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  func- 
tion if  they  devote  themselves  to  constructive  policies  rather 
than  to  agitation  and  trouble  making."  It  is  hardly  believable 
that  Mr.  Weld,  an  economist,  does  not  know  that  the  prime 
object  of  trade  unions  is  to  enable  the  workers  to  bargain  on 
an  equality  with  their  powerful  employers. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  either  to  affirm  or  deny  that  82  per 
cent  of  the  Swift  employes  took  part  in  electing  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  75  per  cent  of  these  representatives  'Voted 
in  favor  of  the  reduction  or  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  man- 
agement." But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
six  months  previously,  when  the  facts  were  presented  to  Judge 
Alschuler  by  both  sides,  he  refused  to  grant  a  reduction.  We 
have  then  this  contrast:  "An  impartial  arbitrator,  who  has 
acted  in  that  capacity  continuously  since  1917,  refuses  a  wage 
reduction  upon  hearing  both  sides  and  studying  their  data; 
but  representatives  of  employes  with  fare,  expenses,  and  wage,= 
paid  by  the  employer  come  to  Chicago,  meet  with  the  manage- 
ment and  its  experts,  and,  upon  an  ex  parte  presentation,  vote 
themselves  and  fellow  workers  a  wage  reduction.  This,  to  the 
"scientific  and  unbiased  student  of  the  labor  problem,"  is  the 
severest  indictment  of  the  sincerity  of  those  advocating  em- 
ploye representation  plans. 

Whether  the  vote  of  the  plant  assemblies  correctly  presented 
the  attitude  of  the  workers  is  another  moot  question,  t&  say 
the  least.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  many  woreers 
of  a  particular  firm  responded  to  the  strike  call  of  the  unions. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  stockyard 
workers  in  general  paid  little  heed  to  the  representatives  who 
met  in  Chicago  and  voted  for  a  wage  reduction.  Ten  days 
after  the  strike  I  made  a  personal  tour  through  the  stock- 
yards and  attended  three  mass  meetings.  From  observation  of 
other  huge  strikes  I  went  away  firmly  convinced  that  this  strike 
was  effective.  But  there  is  other  tangible  evidence.  I  have 
before  me  a  photograph  of  an  open  air  mass  meeting  of  stock- 
yard workers  on  Tuesday,  December  13,  1921,  one  week  aftei 
the  calling  of  the  strike.  This  meeting  was  held  during  the 
day  time,  and  was  attended  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  workers. 

Were  the  packers  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  live  stock? 
Perhaps  the  following  notices  taken  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Drovers'  Journal,  reputed  to  be  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  and  signed  by  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, will  suffice  to  answer  this  question: 

December  19,  1921. 

Notice  to  Shippers: 

Hold  all  live  stock  in  the  feed  lots.  Market  demoralized  on  cat- 
tle, impossible  to  move  them  at  any  price,  many  will  be  held  ovei 
without  bids.  Shippers  should  give  the  market  an  opportunity  t& 
react  before  sending  in  more  stock. 

December  20,  1921. 

Until  market  conditions  improve  the  feed  lot  is  the  safest  place 
for  live  stock. 

Cattle  trade  is  demoralized  this  week;  improvement  can  be  ei 
fected  only  by  cutting  supply. 

Various  reasons  for  this  condition  exist.  Among  them  are  too 
many  warmed  up  steers;  the  eastern  butchers'  strike,  which  has 
crippled  shipping  demand;  and  restriction  of  beef  eating  by  holidav 
substitution  of  poultry. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  market  page  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  December  21,  1921,  is  also  pertinent: 

A  considerable  number  of  fat  little  steers  that  have  already  con- 
sumed considerable  corn  are  actually  going  back  to  the  country  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  worth  current  cost  to  hold  a  few  weeks, 
although  ready  to  go  back  to  market  at  any  time. 

Was  the  reduction  of  wages  justified?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  business  has  been  bad,  and  Swift  may  have  been  operating 
without  profits  for  months.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  workers  had  already  had  a  19  per  cent  wage  reduc- 
tion, and  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  a  firm  like 
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Swift  &  Company  is  justified  in  making  an  additional  wage 
reduction  when  it  boasts  of  a  surplus  of  $81,500,000.  Who  is 
in  a  better  position  to  make  additional  sacrifices  during  this 
present  crisis — a  firm  with  such  a  huge  surplus,  or  workers 
getting  a  wage  too  low  to  maintain  them  in  health  and  de- 
cency? No  doubt  the  hourly  wage  rate  "is  still  over  100  per 
cent  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war."  But  Mr.  Weld  for- 
got to  state  that  for  the  year  1914  the  total  average  wage 
of  over  60  per  cent  of  the  stockyard  workers  was  but  $546. 
The  skilled  and  mechanical  trades  were  similarly  underpaid. 
Likewise,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  wages  of  stockyard 
workers  are  higher  than  in  some  "other  industries  which  em- 
ploy the  same  class  of  labor."  Can  Mr.  Weld  show  that  the 
industries  he  has  in  mind  have  collective  bargaining  so  that 
when  unemployment  sets  in  the  employers  cannot  arbitrarily 
reduce  wages  to  suit  themselves?  DAVID  J.  SAPOSS. 

The  Labor  Bureau,  Inc., 

[Economic  Adviser  to  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 

and  Butcher  Workmen.] 

Chicago. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Progress 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Let  me  compliment  you  on  the  Graphic 
numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  register  my  "  kick " 
against  the  Van  Loon  cartoon,  "  from  stone  to  lead  bullet  " 
[see  the  SURVEY  for  November  19,  1921,  page  268],  as  marking 
the  progress  (  ?)  of  man.  The  distance  that  man  has  travelled 
from  brute  to  savage,  and  from  savage  to  civilization,  in  so  far 
as  we  have  understood  and  attained  it  up  to  the  present,  is  not  to 
be  marked  out  by  diagrams  or  pictures  of  tangible  things.  Be- 
tween that  stone  imbedded  in  the  skull  of  a  savage  and  the 
bullet  imbedded  in  the  skull  of  a  soldier  is  an  infinity  of 
distance.  Humanity  has  travelled  a  long  way  in  the  ages  that 
lie  between.  Out  of  the  brutal  instinct  some  savage  threw 
the  stone  that  crashed  into  the  skull  of  his  fellow  savage.  And, 
as  I  think  of  it  now,  perhaps,  there  was  involved  some  principle 
of  right,  some  question  of  ownership,  some  problem  or  justice 
lying  back  of  the  quarrel  epitomized  by  that  stone.  Right  would 
never  have  been  established  if  no  man  had  withstood  the  wrong. 

The  bullet  in  the  skull  of  the  soldier  stands  for  something 
intrinsically  more  important  than  the  petty  quarrel  of  two  in- 
dividuals. It  stands  for  the  passing  over  to  states  the  question 
of  rights  and  wrongs,  the  principles  of  justice  and  injustice, 
and  this  marks  the  progress  of  humanity.  I  am  dreaming  of 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  established  an  international  court 
'of  justice  to  which  the  issues  between  peoples  and  peoples  may 
be  submitted,  and  that  as  we  approach  that  day  the  occasions 
when  men  are  called  to  arms  to  battle  for  hazily  defined  rights 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent.  Until  that  day  let  us  not 
brand  the  man  who  defends  his  hearthstone,  his  temples  and 
the  altar  of  his  God  as  a  murderer  no  farther  removed  from 
savage  than  the  piece  of  stone  is  removed  from  the  chunk  of 
lead.  C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK. 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  cartoonist  usually  is  a  dignified  person 
who  draws  his  little  pictures  and  holds  himself  aloof  from  the 
heathen,  who  may  rage  to  their  hearts'  content.  But  the 
SURVEY  is  a  sort  of  family  party.  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use 
to  that  good  journal  I  have  to  know  what  people  think  of  my 
work.  I  fully  appreciate  Colonel  Bullock's  sentiments  and  I 
believe  that  I  am  able  to  understand  his  point  of  view. 

But  as  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  don't  we  agree  upon  the  main 
issue,  and  in  this  case  is  there  any  other  than  that  main  issue 
which  says  that  we  shall  not  kill  our  neighbors? 

Perhaps  I  might  explain  how  the  picture  came  to  be  made.  I 
had  been  drawing  all  day  long,  rather  dreary  stuff  about  the 
disarmament  conference.  And  when  the  job  was  done  I  began 
to  clean  up  some  odd  material  I  had  collected  in  connection 
with  the  Story  of  Mankind.  I  happened  to  find  the  mutilated 
skull  of  a  prehistoric  man.  From  this  skull,  which  had  been 
found  with  a  stone  axe  deeply  imbedded  in  the  brains,  to  the 
disarmament  conference  was  but  a  short  step.  The  whole  terri- 


ble nightmare  of  the  last  seven  years — that  whole  miserable 
business  which  has  poisoned  my  life  as  it  has  poisoned  the  lives 
of  millions  of  better  men — made  me  curse  the  brethren  who  now 
gather  in  Washington  and  deliver  their  eloquent  speeches  upon 
the  "  brutality  of  gas  warfare  and  submarines  "  and  similar 
sentiments.  And  I  suddenly  saw  this  second  skull  with  a  bullet 
lying  forgotten  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  I  did  not 
draw  that  picture  because  I  despise  or  fail  to  comprehend  the 
motives  which  made  men  go  forth  into  battle.  I  am  in  no  way 
a  pacifist  and  can  think  of  many  a  good  fight  in  which  I  should' 
like  to  take  part.  But  I  had  seen  this  war  for  four  years,  and, 
with  it,  all  the  filth  and  the  lying  and  the  cheating  and  the 
futile  devotion  of  honest  men  to  ideals  which  were  sneered  at 
by  the  same  crowd  that  was  responsible  for  the  wholesale 
murder  that  turned  Europe  and  Asia  into  a  slaughterhouse. 
My  picture  was  made  for  them,  and  it  said,  "  There,  damn 
your  souls  if  you  have  any,  is  a  bit  of  your  handiwork." 

Most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  I  beg  to  support  Colonel 
Bullock's  contention  that  a  reasonable  tribunal  be  given  a  chance 
to  decide  in  international  quarrels.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
lived  a  great  many  years  of  my  life  with  the  sort  of  people  who 
were  responsible  for  the  sort  of  thing  which  has  happened,  I 
cannot  see  any  hope  for  such  a  solution  until  the  mass  of  our 
peaceful  neighbors  understand  the  game  that  is  being  played 
with  their  lives  by  Their  Excellencies  who  will  eat  and  drink 
as  merrily  be  there  war  or  peace. 

The  other  day   a  very  brave   man  went  voluntarily  to   his 
death  because  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  any  longer.     I  find 
it  difficult  to  forget  him.     He  bore  his  affliction  for  three 
and  then  came  the  end.    What  passed  through  his  mind  I  do  not 
know. 

It  is  very  human  to  speculate  upon  such  things.  Was  it  not 
the  vision  of  something  like  this — the  senseless  waste — the 
futility — the  hollow  shams — the  sadistic  hysteria  of  those  who 
remained  safely  at  home  and  who  called  him  a  hero  for  what 
he  despised  way  down  deep  in  his  own  couregous  heart?  God 
forbid  that  I  should  turn  sentimental  about  him,  for  he  was  not 
the  sort  that  would  have  cared  for  idle  tears. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  generally  in  the  things  for  which 
the  SURVEY  stands  are  few  in  number.  We  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  or  misunderstand  each  other.  Hence  this  letter  of 
explanation.  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


Packers'  Earnings 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  SURVEY  of  November  12,  1921,  page 
248,  refers  to  the  "  double  policy  of  Swift  &  Company "  in 
pleading  poverty  in  an  effort  to  reduce  wages.  The  SURVEY 
quotes  from  the  Seamen's  Journal  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
past  eleven  years  Swift  &  Company  made  clear  profits  of  $149,- 
000,000,  of  which  $72,000,000  was  put  back  into  the  business. 

Take  the  figures  as  they  stand — and  we  shall  assume  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  our  having  paid  8  per  cent  dividends  out 
of  8149,000,000  net  profit;  this  represents  no  more  than  a  fair 
interest  on  investment,  considering  that  Swift  &  Company  is 
under-capitalized. 

Suppose  that  the  remaining  $72,000,000  had  been  distributed 
among  workmen  instead  of  having  been  put  back  into  the  busi- 
ness. The  average  number  of  employes  for  the  past  eleven 
years  has  been  about  fifty  thousand;  hence,  each  workman 
could  have  been  paid  about  $2.50  more  per  week  or  about  36* 
cents  more  per  day. 

This,  we  grant,  is  a  fairly  substantial  amount,  but  consider 
what  would  have  happened  if  this  amount  had  been  distributed 
in  additional  wages,  leaving  nothing  to  put  back  into  the  busi- 
ness. In  1911  Swift  &  Company  employed  32,000  people;  in 
1919  and  1920  we  employed  well  over  60,000  people.  In  other 
words,  a  large  part  of  the  $72,000,000  has  been  used  to  increase 
our  plants  and  equipment  so  as  to  make  possible  the  employment 
of  more  than  twice  as  many  men;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  this  reinvestment  of  funds  also  enabled  us  to  increase  our 
productive  capacity  during  the  war  so  that  we  were  able  to  do 
our  part  in  feeding  the  Allies  and  their  armies,  as  well  as  our 
population,  without  any  help  from  the  government. 

Another  fundamental  fact  is  that  if  all  profits  over  dividends 
had  been  paid  out  to  workers  each  year,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  like  $72,000,000  to  distribute  in  this  way.  If  we  had 
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not  invested  surplus  earnings  in  plant  extension,  etc.,  we  would 
have  had  to  borrow  similar  amounts  from  the  banks  (and  pay 
interest)  or  raise  the  money  from  our  shareholders  (thus  in- 
creasing dividend  payments).  Such  a  policy  would  have,  in- 
creased our  expenses  and  cut  down  our  annual  profit  so  that 
there  would  have  been  very  little  to  divide. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  in  a  business  of  our  size  it  is 
necessary  to  put  large  sums  aside  to  provide  for  financial  stabil- 
ity and  continuous  operation  during  times  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. During  1920  alone  our  earnings  fell  short  of  our  necessary 
dividend  requirements  by  $7,000,000.  If  we  had  been  paying 
out  to  labor  all  earnings  over  dividends  during  the  past  eleven 
years  we  would  have  been  justified  in  assessing  our  workers 
$110  apiece  last  year  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  year  the 
situation  is  even  worse,  and  a  still  larger  assessment  would  be 
necessary.  .  .  .  SWIFT  &  COMPANY. 

Chicago. 

Prison  Reform 

To  THE  EDITOR:  After  reading  the  program  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  as  given 
in  the  SURVEY  for  December  17,  1921,  page  423,  one  wishes 
that  some  kind  foundation  would  endow  a  bureau  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  prisons  and  of  our  probation  and  parole 
systems.  It  is  natural  to  want  all  frosting  and  no  cake,  but 
is  it  wise?  When  one  comes  to  realize  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  prisons  in  the  United  States  not  fit  to  keep  an  animal  in,  let 
alone  a  prisoner  or  a  psychiatrist;  that  probation  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, unstandardized  and  unknown  to  many  communities;  that 
countless  prisoners  languish  in  idleness;  that  instruction  and 
training  is  a  thing  unknown  in  jails  and  even  in  many  state 
prisons,  and  that  parole  is  in  an  even  worse  condition  than 
probation,  one  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  the 
claims  of  probation  and  prison  reform  have  not  been  strongly 
enough  presented  to  those  who  have  great  sums  of  money  at 
their  disposal.  Louis  N.  ROBINSON. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Wages  and  Statesmanship 

To  THE  EDITOR:  During  recent  months,  the  SURVEY  has 
recorded  with  consistent  sympathy  and  interest  developments  in 
the  printing  industry.  It  is  with  some  reluctance,  therefore, 
that  I  venture,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  industrial  relations 
manager,  to  amend  some  of  the  material  presented  in  your  issue 
for  December  17,  1921,  page  424,  under  the  title,  Wages  and 
Craftsmanship. 

The  result  of  the  arbitrations  covered  in  your  report  is  a 
situation  of  extreme  confusion  and  one  without  precedent  in 
any  important  industry,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  By  the  decisions 
of  men,  presumably  equally  conscientious,  sympathetic  and  wise, 
the  printing  employers  find  themselves  obliged  to  ride  horses 
going  in  opposite  directions,  in  honor  bound  to  carry  out  exactly 
contrary  wage  policies  at  the  same  time;  one  a  policy  of  wage 
deflation  and  the  other  a  policy  of  increased  standards  of  living. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  opinions  of  William  F.  Ogburn,  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  Allen  T.  Burns  and  William  L.  Leiscrson, 
convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  industry  required  relief;  on 
the  other,  the  decision  of  John  L.  Elliott  that  its  interests  could 
best  be  served  by  the  status  quo.  Merely  to  state  such  a  prob- 
lem to  those  familiar  with  the  complexities  of  modern  industry 
and  related  crafts  is  to  portray  the  difficulty. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  could  be  based  on  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  compositor.  Certainly  craftsmanship  can  scarce- 
ly justify  so  radical  a  change  in  industrial  values  as  a  12  per 
cent  disruption  in  scale  differentials  of  years'  standing;  nor  the 
belief  that  a  New  York  craftsman  is  worth  10  per  cent  more 
than  one  doing  exactly  the  same  work  in  Chicago — both  of 
these,  results  in  a  period  of  acute  depression. 

You  further  state  that  the  arbitrator  had  before  him  the 
results  of  the  joint  audit.  This  is  incorrect.  The  employers 
attempted  to  have  the  results  of  the  survey  made  available  to 
his  use  but,  in  the  face  of  the  union's  objection,  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

I  fear  I  should  only  further  confuse  and  weary  SURVEY 
readers  if  I  attempted  complete  correction  of  the  article's  dis- 
cussion of  the  cost  of  living  factor.  One  item,  however,  I 
believe  should  be  noted.  It  is  stated  that  "  the  employers' 
figures  on  the  cost  of  living "  were  accepted  by  Professor 


Ogburn.  "  The  employers'  figures "  have  been  consistently 
confined  to  the  Department  of  Labor  index.  Like  other  arbi- 
trators, Professor  Ogburn  has  used  them  as  a  basis  of  decision. 
As  a  conspicuous  authority  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  as  an 
arbitrator  three  times  chosen  by  the  parties  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry, handing  down  successive  and  consistent  decisions,  in- 
volving both  increase  and  decrease  of  wage  scales,  I  feel  he 
deserves  this  statement  of  fact. 

To  have  granted  successive  wage  increases  based  on  rising 
living  costs,  only  to  have  a  wage  scale  pegged  at  its  highest 
point  after  a  decline  of  nearly  20  per  cent,~was  hard  for  the 
employers'  representatives  to  explain.  But  to  have  received  this 
result  after  a  two-months'  struggle  for  arbitration  itself,  and 
succeeding  only  when  the  union  was  peremptorily  ordered  by  its 
national  officers  to  arbitrate  [see  the  SURVEY  for  October  15, 
1921,  page  69],  was  tragic  irony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Typographical  Union  award,  in  the  face  of 
present  economic  trends,  presents  itself  as  a  magnificent  gamble. 
Either  the  industry  will  be  sustained  in  an  effort  to  rise  to  a 
new  and  radically  advanced  living  standard  for  its  employes,  or 
the  consumer  of  printing,  by  whom  the  wage  fund  is  supplied, 
will  express  his  resentment  in  a  manner  which  may  affect  the 
New  York  printing  industry  for  years  to  come.  In  other  words, 
the  real  economic  test  of  the  decision  yet  remains,  or,  in  the 
terse,  sensible  summary  of  the  SURVEY  editorial  of  October  15: 
"  The  nice  balance  between  what  labor  needs  and  what  the 
market  will  stand  must  thus  be  struck."  G.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Managing  Director  Employing  Printers'  Association, 

New  York. 

Wages  and  Living  Costs 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  article  entitled  Living  Under  Par, 
which  appeared  in  the  SURVEY  for  December  17,  1921,  page 
437,  gives  an  erroneous  impression  regarding  recent  wage  de- 
crees and  also  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Minimum  Wage  Commission.  In  speaking  of  the  decree  en- 
tered for  the  minor  lines  of  confectionery  and  food  prepara- 
tions occupation,  the  writer  states  that  the  commission  "  an- 
nounces that  the  minimum  subsistence  level  for  these  women  is 
$13.50."  The  commission  does  not  make  the  findings  as  to 
the  cost  of  living,  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry,  or  the 
determination  as  to  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Under  the 
law,  it  is  the  wage  board  established  for  the  occupation  that 
submits  these  findings.  The  functions  of  the  commission  are 
confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  the  report  of  the  board.  The 
decree  in  question  was  based  on  the  unanimous  determinations 
of  a  wage  board  of  fifteen  members,  made  up  of  six  representa- 
tives of  employers  in  the  industry,  six  representatives  of  em- 
ployes and  three  representatives  of  the  public. 

It  is  one  of  the  obligations  of  the  wage  board,  under  the 
Massachusetts  law,  before  submitting  its  determinations,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation. 
This  may  seem  an  unfair  and  inconsistent  provision  of  the  law. 
As  long,  however,  as  it  is  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  boards 
to  take  this  into  account. 

The  publicity  that  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  this  partic- 
ular board  in  recommending  a  rate  below  its  findings  as  to  the 
cost  of  living,  will  doubtless  make  other  boards  exercise  more 
care  in  this  respect.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  boards  in  ses- 
sion at  the  present  time  have  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendation regarding  this  matter  and  have  asked  that  the 
commission  transmit  the  same  to  the  various  boards: 
Regarding  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry 

That  the  minimum  should  not  be  reduced  below  the  standard 
fixed  as  the  cost  of  living  except  under  serious  and  unusual  con- 
ditions established  by  evidence  presented  by  the  employers;  and 
in  case  any  board  recommends  a  minimum  rate  below  the  cost  of 
living,  that  the  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  board  should 
be  responsible  for  seeing  that  a  petition  is  presented  for  reconvening 
the  board  at  an  early  date. 

This  recommendation  is  one  of  a  number  growing  out  of  a 
conference  called  by  the  commission  for  the  chairmen  and  other 
'  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  various  wage  boards  in  ses- 
sion or  in  process  of  formation.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
and  the  purpose  of  convening  a  number  of  the  boards  at  the 
same  time,  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  greater  uniformity  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  different  boards.  The  writer  of  the 
article  Living  Under  Par  says,  "  The  newly  established  rates 
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Exhibit   Service 

Expert  advice  on  effective  exhibit  design  and  exhibit  cam- 
paigns. Educational  exhibitions  designed  and  directed. 

CHARLES  J.  STOREY 

53  EAST  59Ui  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Debate:  Can  the  Church  be  Radical? 

JOHN   HAYNES   HOLMES  SCOTT  NEABING 

says  "  yes  "  says  "  no  " 

Lexington  Theater,  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  2:30  p.m.  Tickets,  J2,  J1.50, 
$1.  75  cents,  60  cents — on  sale  at  Rand  School,  7  E  15th  St.,  and 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave. 

Mall  orders  flllcd  In  order  of  receipt. 


CDI7AVUDC*  We  asst8t  ln  Preparing  special  articles,   papers,   speeches, 
J|  Jj/iR ljl\ J»  ^eb*1*08'     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 


,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Nail.  Geographic  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals,  $1.65.  EOOELINO  BOOK-HINDEBY, 
114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City.  Telephone, 
Stuyvesant  8912. 


vary  from  15^2  cents  for  women  in  brush  factories  to  37  cents 
for  women  office  cleaners."  The  decree  for  the  brush  factories 
was  the  first  entered  by  the  commission  and  has  been  in  effect 
since  August  15,  1914.  The  wage  board  for  this  occupation  is 
being  reconvened  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  rates  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that  time.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  case  of  the  laundry,  retail  store,  muslin  under- 
wear, women's  clothing,  men's  clothing,  and  raincoat  wage 
boards.  A  new  board  is  being  formed  for  the  paper  box  occu- 
pation. 

Delay  in  _  revising  decrees  has  been  the  chief  reason  for  the 
lack  of  uniformity.  It  was  not  until  last  year,  however,  that 
the  commission  had  the  right  to  reconvene  wages  boards  on  its 
own  initiative  for  this  purpose.  Since  that  authority  was  given, 
seven  boards  have  been  reconvened.  The  machinery  for  revis- 
ing rates  is  still  cumbersome  and  further  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  needed  elasticity. 

The  legislation  most  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time, 
however,  is  an  amendment  providing  for  enforcement  of  the 
wage  decrees.  The  commission  is  this  year  asking  for  an 
amendment  to  make  the  law  mandatory. 

ETHEL  M.  JOHNSON. 

Assistant  Commissioner, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 


Labor  Camps  in  California 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  SURVEY  for  December  17,  1921, 
page  443,  there  appears  a  letter  by  Carl  Wilhelmson  taking 
exception  to  an  article  written  by  R.  Justin  Miller  for  the 
SURVEY  of  October  15,  1921. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Miller  gives  a  statement  of  what  Cali- 
fornia has  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  improving  housing  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  labor  camps  since  1913.  Mr.  Wilhelmson 
evidently  assumed,  to  judge  from  his  statement  in  the  SURVEY, 
that  all  the  labor  camps  in  the  state  of  California  have  been 
inspected  and  brought  up  to  standard.  Mr.  Miller  makes  no 
such  claim  in  his  article,  but  says:  "With  camps  having  proper 
sanitation  the  lower  type  of  labor  and  the  agitator  are  elimi- 
nated. Campers  of  today  aid  the  inspectors  by  giving  notice 
of  bad  conditions  instead  of  nursing  their  grievances  and  in- 
dulging in  violent  outbursts  that  accomplish  nothing." 

The  state  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  has  no 
record  of  all  the  labor  camps  which  are  operating  in  the  state  of 
California,  but  their  inspectors  have  to  ferret  out  those  in  the 
various  localities.  The  workers  in  the  different  camps  have  co- 
operated with  the  commission  by  notifying  them  where  bad 
camps  are  located.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  for  the 


commission's  inspectors  to  locate  many  camps  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  improve. 

The  records  in  the  office  of  the  state  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing,  along  with  the  actual  existence  in  the  state 
of  camps  maintained  at  a  high  standard  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
commission,  is  ample  proof  of  Mr.  Miller's  contention  that  Cali- 
fornia, in  its  work  of  labor  camp  improvement,  stands  out 
among  other  states  in  the  country  in  the  matter  of  good  labor 
camps.  SIMON  J.  LUBIN. 

San  Francisco. 

Statistics  of  Giving 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  table  in  my  article  on  Statistics  of 
Giving  in  the  SURVEY  for  October  15,  1921,  page  81,  contains 
several  errors  which  I  should  like  to  correct.  The  per  capita 
contributions  to  financial  federations  were,  in  Kansas  City, 
$2.47,  instead  of  $2.16  as  published";  in  Buffalo,  $.73  instead  of 
$.65 ;  in  Akron,  $5.86,  instead  of  $5.67,  and  in  Cincinnati, 
$4.94,  instead  of  $4.69.  The  population  of  Oklahoma  City  is 
91,000  and  not  61,000  as  in  the  published  table. 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


CONFERENCES 


Child  Welfare 

C!  OCIAL  workers  are  dealing  so  much  with  the  submerged 
^  group  that  they  have  a  squinty  vision,  stated  J.  Prentice 
Murphy  of  Philadelphia  at  the  national  Christmas  conference 
on  child  welfare  in  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy's  remarks  came 
as  an  introduction  to  a  session  on  the  question:  "  Have  we  as 
child  welfare  workers  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  essen- 
tials of  successful  marriage  and  the  bearing  on  family  life 
and  childhood  of  the  related  problems  of  divorce,  sex  education 
and  birth  control?"  Mr.  Murphy  also  asked  whether  senti- 
mentality and  superficiality  were  not  often  determining  the 
attitude  of  social  workers  toward  the  institution  of  the  family 
or  whether  they  were  always  drawing  their  conclusions  from 
experience  and  facts?  Among  the  radical  changes  taking  place 
in  the  family  unit  today,  he  said,  are  a  greater  freedom  of  the 
choice  exercised  by  women  in  selecting  their  husbands,  and  also 
of  rejecting  them  after  marriage;  a  tendency  to  increase  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  home;  and  increased  opposition  to  unre- 
stricted child  bearing. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  presented  several  pertinent  questions  on 
the  subject  of  divorce.  How  do  we  know,  he  asked,  that 
divorce  is  more  frequent  in  highly  developed  groups  in  society 
than  in  others.  Is  the  increase  in  the  divorce  rate  an  evidence 
of  a  higher  or  lower  moral  standard?  He  believes  that  if 
judges  knew  more  about  the  social  content  of  divorce  and  the 
emotional  stress  under  which  children  are  placed  when  their 
parents  quarrel  there  would  be  more  deliberation  and  less  of 
glibness  and  dispatch  in  handing  down  decrees. 

As  to  the  problem  of  birth  control,  Mr.  Murphy  declared 
that  as  yet  no  representative  body  of  facts  on  this  matter  has 
been  unearthed  by  a  reputable  social  agency.  He  offered  a 
challenge  to  child  welfare  workers  to  study  their  thousands  of 
cases  in  order  that  birth  control  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
family  and  child  life. 

There  was  evident  throughout  the  conference  a  humble 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  workers,  a  desire  not  so  much 
to  discuss  brilliant  achievements  as  to  find  out  just  where  the 
movement  stands  today,  and  a  realization  that  the  various  child 
welfare  organizations  have  valuable  data  upon  controversial 
questions  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  utilized.  A  recurrent 
thread  in  the  discussions  was  the  need  for  pooling  experiences. 
This  desire  for  the  test  of  fact  was  expressed  more  than  once 
at  sessions  during  which  important  research  studies  under  way 
or  projected  were  discussed.  The  old  contrast  of  the  institu- 
tional child  versus  the  child  in  the  boarding  or  the  free  home 
was  again  drawn.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
system  had  been  stressed  too  much  in  the  past,  and  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child  neglected.  Committees  were  appointed 
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to  gather  information  upon  such  specific  problems  as  the  rela- 
tion of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  the  boarding 
out  of  children,  and  the  health  conditions  of  children  who  have 
been  placed  in  families.  P.  L.  B. 

Prohibition 

VIGOR  is  the  only  word  with  which  to  describe  the  atmos- 
phere that  prevailed  during  the  two  weeks'  conference  of 
the  Workers'  Council  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  temper- 
ance forces  which  met  jointly  in  Washington  last  month. 
"  Weariness  was  not  on  their  brow,  discouragement  not  in 
their  hearts."  They  saw  a  mountain  of  difficulty,  knew  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  rum  runner  and  the  bootlegger — 
but,  as  they  had  by  their  Cromwellian  spirit  girded  up  their 
loins  for  a  generation's  fight  that  should  pass  the  prohibition 
law,  so  now,  nothing  daunted,  they  were  girding  up  for  a 
generation's  fight  for  law  enforcement. 

Experience  with  local  option  and  state  prohibition  had  shown 
that  enforcement  could  not  be  built  over  night,  but  built  it  was; 
and  so  with  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  law.  Mr.  Din- 
widdie,  of  the  National  Temperance  Council,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  for  rousing  public  opinion  until  it  demands  the 
weeding  out  of  wet  officials  to  enforce  dry  laws.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  attorney  for  the  league,  said  he  hoped  some  day  to 
see  dry  appointments  removed  from  the  spoils  system  and  placed 
under  some  sort  of  special  civil  service  law. 

Another  point  stressed  was  education — proving  to  the  uncer- 
tain that  prohibition  enforced  is  the  best  method  of  reducing 
the  drink  evil  to  a  minimum,  and  that  it  can  be  enforced.  That 
heroine  of  the  cause  who  has  done  so  much  of  the  research 
work,  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  presented  splendid  surveys  made  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  mainly  by  herself  and  Amy  Woods — 
the  latter  city  having  been  chosen  because,  could  it  be  proved 
that  prohibition,  loosely  enforced  as  it  had  been  there,  was  yet 
working  for  betterment,  then  it  must  be  helping  everywhere, 
more  or  less.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  not  yet  fully 
available  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  Boston  figures  showed 
a  remarkable  fall  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness.  A 
very  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  in  the 
city  from  1918  to  1920,  illustrating  a  generally  more  wholesome 
expenditure  of  income,  also  is  claimed  for  prohibition.  Inebri- 
ates and  insane  cared  for  in  institutions  are  fewer  in  number. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
venereal  diseases  reported  by  the  physicians. 

What  we  need  now  is  spread  of  the  truth  that  by  and  large 
the  facts  are  on  the  side  of  prohibition,  support  of  public  officials 
who  do  their  duty,  demand  of  jail  sentences  for  the  rum 
runner  and  bootlegger,  the  election  of  a  "  dry "  Congress  in 
1922.  ELIZABETH  TILTON. 

State  Chairman,  Women's  Committee, 

Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Though  Thou  Be  Little 

<tOOMETHING  new  under  the  sun"  came  to  Covington, 
">3  Tennessee,  and  the  people  were  pleased.  A  district  con- 
ference of  social  workers,  bringing  representatives  of  eight  na- 
tional and  state  organizations  to  tell  of  their  work  in  rural  com- 
munities, was  a  revelation  to  the  town  people.  There  were  a 
few  club  women,  a  minister  or  two;  a  physician  dropped  in, 
and  a  lawyer,  seeing  the  invitation  at  the  church  door,  did  like- 
wise. They  stayed.  Others,  looking  for  them,  heard  they  were 
at  a  meeting  and  came  to  call  them  away.  Instead  all  remained. 
A  fire  alarm  turned  in  from  the  church  where  the  conference 
was  in  session  brought  a  number  of  persons,  who,  when  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  remained  to  hear  the  next  speaker.  At 
luncheon  recess  they  told  others  about  the  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  city,  numbering  only  thirty-five 
hundred,  sent  all  its  ministers,  its  county  court  judge  and  clerk, 
the  editor  of  its  weekly  paper,  five  physicians,  lawyers,  insurance 
men,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  school  principal,  busy 
housekeepers  and  club  women  to  listen  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  Their  interest  was  genuine.  They  were  amazed 
at  the  facts  presented,  astonished  at  the  work  being  accom- 
plished and  distressed  that  more  of  their  people  were  not 
present  to  hear. 


Three  features  of  the  meeting  were  especially  noticed  by  the 
local  people.  One  was  the  friendship  between  the  national  and 
state  organizations.  No  friction  was  apparent.  All  seemed 
vitally  interested  in  one  matter — the  improvement  of  social 
conditions.  Methods  of  attack  were  different  but  the  objective 
was  the  same. 

Covington  is  a  church-going  town.  Its  people  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  religious  matters.  They  were  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  social  work  and  Christ's  statement,  "  I  have 
come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  county  court  clerk  met  the  local  Red  Cross  worker  on 
the  street  and  thanked  the  Red  Cross  through  her  for  arranging 
the  conference.  "  If  the  people  had  known  what  was  going  on, 
the  church  would  have  been  too  small  for  the  crowd,"  he  told 
her.  "  Five  hundred  people  should  have  been  present,"  said  the 
local  editor.  One  physician  declared,  "  It's  wonderful.  I  did 
not  know  the  work  was  like  that.  Men  and  women  each  have 
their  place  in  the  great  field  of  social  welfare,  and  because  the 
women  are  in,  it's  going  through."  One  housekeeper  remarked : 
"  I've  never  been  interested  in  the  Red  Cross  before.  From 
now  on  call  on  me  for  anything  you  want  done."  The  crowning 
triumph  was  when  the  conference  was  mentioned  by  the  minister 
who  preached  the  Thanksgiving  sermon  to  the  assembled  de- 
nominations. 

The  result  has  been  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  secretary  and  the  county  demonstrator,  the 
only  professional  social  agents  in  the  county. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  D.  SULLIVAN. 


Russian  University  Professors 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  various  Russian  academic 
groups  scattered  at  present  throughout  Europe,  most  of 
them  separated  for  years  from  their  native  country,  recently 
met  in  Prague  to  discuss  their  professional  problems  and  try  to 
bring  harmony  into  the  existing  chaos  among  the  Russian 
learned  and  studying  exiles.  Russian  science,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  war  and  revolution,  is  slowly  perishing  in  spite  of 
the  endeavors  of  her  savants.  The  lack  of  financial  means,  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  life  in  foreign  lands  and  the  attacks 
on  the  liberty  of  scientific  work  in  Russia  itself  have  all  con- 
tributed to  that  result.  Universities  have  tried  from  the  begin- 
ning to  help  Russian  science.  They  have  invited  the  Russian 
emigrants  as  professors  and  supported  them  materially  and 
morally.  But  hitherto  the  Russian  savants  have  had  neither  a 
center  nor  a  fixed  point  in  any  state  on  which  this  whole  action 
could  rest.  This  situation  has  now  been  substantially  improved 
by  extensive  relief  organization  for  Russian  students  living  in 
Russia  and  the  financial  and  other  support  of  .Czecho-Slovakia 
which  made  possible  this  conference  and  provided  means  for 
the  studies  of  fifteen  hundred  Russian  students. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian academic  groups  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Prague,  Belgrade  and 
other  cities,  among  them  Professors  Lomsakov,  Ancyzerpf, 
Isajev  and  Struve,  encouraged  by  the  letter  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Dr.  Benes,  promising  them  the  most  effective  support. 
These  representatives  founded  the  Union  of  Russian  Academic 
Groups,  stationed  at  Prague  (president  Professor  Lomsakov), 
which  will  represent,  for  the  present,  Russian  scientific  forces 
in  sixteen  European  states.  They  agreed  upon  a  number  of 
practical  arrangements  which  will  secure  to  the  Russian  uni- 
versity youth  the  possibility  of  finishing  his  studies,  attaining 
his  degree  and  entering  into  life.  They  decided  to  create  a 
fund  for  the  publication  of  Russian  scientific  works  and  elab- 
orated a  plan  of  controlling  the  authorization  for  studies  of 
people  without  documents  of  identity.  Finally,  they  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  registration  of  all  Russian  students  in  the 
different  academic  groups.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  scope 
of  the  program  of  the  conference.  Another  interesting  and 
important  decision  was  to  establish  in  Prague  a  Russian  peda- 
gogical institute  which  would  prepare  Russian  young  people  for 
university  work  in  Russia. 

The  conference  did  not  forget  those  savants  who  are  still 
working  amid  dreadful  conditions  in  Russia.  Concerning  them 
and  against  the  treatment  and  conditions  of  existence  and  work 
to  which  Russian  savants  have  been  submitted  during  the  Soviet 
regime  it  addressed  a  protest  to  the  world  of  culture. 
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JOTTINGS 


REFERRING  to  Ethel  Hobart's  article  on 
Harry  Barnhart,  in  the  SURVEY  for  Novem- 
ber 19,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  of 
Northwestern  University,  sends  the  follow- 
ing incident,  told  him  by  Tiao-Swen  Chu, 
a  graduate  student,  as  typical  of  the  practice 
of  the  emperors  of  a  certain  dynasty  in  the 
classic  period  of  China:  "Each  year  he 
would  send  out  to  all  parts  of  his  empire 
messengers  who  would  collect  the  songs 
which  came  from  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
that  he  might  better  know  in  what  respects 
the  imperial  administration  should  be 
modified." 


LAW  enforcement  in  the  matter  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  in  spite  of  recent  improvements 
and  spectacular  campaigns,  is  still  very 
faulty,  to  judge  from  reports  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  movement  is  under 
way,  however,  to  organize  more  fully  the 
educational  influence  on  public  opinion 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  must  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  wom- 
en's clubs  are  particularly  active  in  this; 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  for  instance,  last  week  adopted  a 
program  urging  the  membership  to  request 
every  theatrical  manager,  movie  manager 
and  editor  "to  see  that  all  jokes  ridiculing 
prohibition  and  its  enforcement  are  elimi- 
nated from  any  production  or  article,  and 
that  the  matter  be  treated  with  the  serious- 
ness which  the  subject  merits." 


THE  story  of  Asbestos,  The  Story  of  Steel, 
The  Story  of  Rock  Drilling  and  the  Story 
of  Sulphur  are  among  the  new  motion- 
picture  films  being  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  promote  safety 
and  health  measures  among  miners.  The 
films  are  loaned  to  individuals  or  to  organi- 
zations, but  may  not  be  shown  where  an 
admission  fee  is  charged.  Arrangements 
have  also  recently  been  made  between  the 
bureau  and  motion  picture  companies  by 
which  news  pictures  of  especial  interest  to 
the  mining  public  are  distributed  through 
the  bureau. 


THE  next  conference  of  the  International 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  March  14,  15,  and  16, 
at  the  Daily  Mail  Ideal  Home  Exhibition 
at  Olympia,  London.  A  provisional  pro- 
gram includes  the  topic:  The  Steps  Required 
to  Get  Garden  Cities  Started  throughout 
the  World.  An  international  exhibit  of 
plans,  pictures  and  diagrams  of  housing 
schemes  and  of  town  plans  will  be  held  and 
a  visit  made  to  the  Welwyn  Garden  City. 
Delegates  from  various  countries  will  speak 
on  the  reduction  of  building  costs.  If  de- 
sired, a  week's  tour  to  various  housing 
schemes  in  England  will  be  arranged. 


REPEAL  of  the  narcotic  law  by  the  New 
York  legislature  at  its  last  session  has  left 
the  state  without  any  legislative  provision 
respecting  addiction  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
The  city  of  New  York,  by  an  amendment 
of  its  sanitary  code,  practically  re-enacted 
part  of  the  old  law  with  certain  additions 
to  make  the  ordinance  conform  to  the  fed- 
eral law;  but  those  interested  in  this  matter 
feel  that  a  state  law  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  must  be  carefully  drafted  because  of  the 
special  dangers  of  evasion  in  the  most  popu- 
lous state  and  because  of  its  possible  ef- 
fect on  other  state  legislatures.  A  confer- 


ence for  this  purpose,  to  be  held  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  has  been  called  by  Sara  Graham 
Mulhall,  formerly  deputy  commissioner  of 
narcotic  drugs  in  New  York.  Special  im- 
portance is  attached  to  early  enactment  of 
such  a  law  since  the  Versailles  Treaty  con- 
tains a  provision  making  its  signatories  ad- 
herents of  the  International  Opium  Conven- 
tion and  the  League  of  Nations,  accordingly, 
has  a  committee  working  on  the  interna- 
tional drug  situation. 


IN  its  presentation  of  850  miles  of  highway 
to  the  government-  of  China,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  helped  to  drive  into  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  people  the  fact  that  a 
good  transportation  system  is  the  most  ef- 
fective barrier  that  can  be  erected  against 
famine  in  their  country.  In  the  province 
of  Chihli  the  American  Red  Cross  has  dug 
3,562  wells  in  order  to  reclaim  for  agricul- 
ture vast  areas  along  an  old  bed  of  the 
Yellow  River.  "The  center  of  this  re- 
newed activity,"  states  John  Earl  Baker, 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Commu- 
nications, "  is  Ting  Chow,  originally  the 
cejiter  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chow,  one  of  the 
oldest  civilizations  in  the  world.  It  was 
here  that  our  workmen  ran  across  centuries 
old  walnut  slabs  upon  which  were  beauti- 
fully and  delicately  carved  passages  from 
the  Buddhist  holy  book.  They  were  so  old 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  in 
the  locality  to  decipher  them,  and  they  had 
to  be  sent  to  Peking  for  that  purpose.  When 
we  arrived  we  found  the  natives  using 
these  rare  relics,  centuries  old,  for  kindling." 


A  TOTAL  OF  $11,087,612.97  is  now  avail- 
able for  building  roads  in  New  York  state, 
according  to  a  communication  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Miller  on  December  27  last,  in  which 
the  executive  council  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor  urges  that  the  work 
be  pushed  forward  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  The  council  quotes  its  fig- 
ures from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which,  it  says,  points  to  the  appropriation 
provided  in  the  federal  Highway  Act,  of 
which  $1,232,149.32  became  available  in 
December  and  $2,464,298.65  on  January  1. 
In  addition,  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$7,391,165  remained  under  allotments  made 
under  former  federal  aid  acts.  Attention 
of  the  governor  is  also  directed  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  state  capitol  building, 
which  lies  idle,  although  the  site  has  been 
secured.  Meanwhile,  the  New  York  City 
Committee  on  Unemployment  announced  on 
December  15  a  total  of  331,000  unemployed. 


AN  erroneous  impression  has  been  given  by 
a  note  in  the  SURVEY  for  October  8,  page  60, 
to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  newly  organized  National 
Institute  of  Public  Administration.  This  is 
an  educational  and  scientific  institution 
which  offers  courses  of  instruction  in  such 
fields  of  public  service  as  city  management, 
civic  research  and  departmental  administra- 
tion. It  gives  particular  attention  to  scien- 
tific research  in  public  administration,  espe- 
cially in  state  and  local  governments.  As  a 
result  of  such  research  the  institute  is  mak- 
ing available  in  the  form  of  printed  manu- 
als the  best  practices  of  administration.  In 
addition,  technical  and  consultant  services 
are  rendered  to  public  officials,  civic  organi- 
zations and  other  agencies  interested  in  bet- 
ter government.  To  this  end  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
are  combined.  The  bureau  continues  its 
work  of  field  investigation  and  report. 


NEIGHBORS 


JOSEPH  HAVELOCK  WILSON,  one  of  the 
few  labor  leaders  who  have  ever  received 
royal  recognition  by  inclusion  in  the  New 
Year's  list  of  honors,  is  president  of  the 
National  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union.  He 
has  been  made  a  companion  in  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire — probably  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  His  position  in  the 
British  trade  union  world  is  unique  and  yet 
characteristic  of  those  fundamental  qualities 
of  British  organized  labor  which  have  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  in  the  SURVEY  and 
which  must  be  known  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  happenings  in  the  industry  and 
politics  of  England.  The  most  conservative 
labor  leader  in  the  country,  and  a  "  die- 
hard," so  far  as  the  British  attitude  to  Ger- 
many is  concerned,  Wilson  sits  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  coalition  liberal.  His  union, 
while  affiliated  with  the  Labor  Party,  at  the 
same  time,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of 
personal  political  freedom  and  in  view  of 
its  president's  long  services  to  the  cause 
of  labor,  not  only  permits  him  to  be  thus 
active  in  opposition  to  its  own  policy,  but 
even  contributes  toward  his  political  ex- 
penses. 

J.  BLAINE  GWIN,  for  the  past  six  years 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  El  Paso,  Texas,  who  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  SURVEY  upon  Mexi- 
can and  border  problems,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Southwestern  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  a  special  representa- 
tive in  chapter  service,  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

BY  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the 
mayor's  cabinet  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
has  for  the  first  time  recognized  the  civic 
services  of  its  women.  Mayor  Magee,  in 
placing  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  has 
brought  to  the  office  a  womarn  of  practical 
experience  in  public  affairs,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  matters  over  which  she 
will  have  direction  and  of  constructive 
measures  in  dealing  with  them,  and  who, 
moreover,  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 
Mrs.  Rauh  has  been  president  of  both  the 
local  and  national  Council  of  Jewish 
Women ;  she  is  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh  and  has  been  active 
in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  social  hy- 
giene throughout  the  state.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  genuine  public  service  of  the  city 
with  which  she  has  not  been  actively  con- 
nected. She  is  the  widow  of  Enoch  Rauh, 
former  councilman  of  Pittsburgh. 

KATRINA  TRASK,  Mrs.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  who  died  last  Sunday  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  good  neighbor.  All  her  towns- 
people have  in  one  way  or  another  benefited 
from  her  practical  interest  in  the  social 
problems  of  the  community.  But  the  circle 
of  those  beholden  to  her  and  inspired  by 
her  is  much  greater.  Her  country  house  for 
years  was  a  center  where  artists  and  think- 
ers discussed  the  outstanding  national  and 
international  problems  of  the  day.  In  her 
own  poems  and  plays,  Katrina  Trask  ex- 
pressed traditionally  American  ideals.  Her 
pacifist  play  in  blank  verse,  In  the  Van- 
guard, when  produced,  created  a  deep  im- 
pression and  has  been  distributed  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  to  teachers  and  clergy- 
men. The  Trask  home,  Yaddo,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  by  a  disposition  made  years  ago,  is 
to  become  a  national  home  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts. 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  a  man  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  personality,  who  has  had  experience 
in  directing  "  Community  Welfare  Work," 
to  fill  position  as  Secretary  of  Anyox  Com- 
munity League  (Entertainments,  Athletics, 
Library  and  Reading  Room,  Membership, 
etc.),  in  mining  and  smelting  town  of  2,000 
inhabitants.  State  age,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Also  furnish  references  and 
recent  photo.  Applications  close  February 
1st,  1922.  Address  R.  Armour,  Pres.  A.  C. 
L.,  Anyox,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

WANTED :  Experienced  boys  worker  for 
small  Jewish  Home,  capable  of  teaching 
Hebrew.  Also  woman  experienced  in  child 
caring.  4061  SURVEY. 

HOME  for  forty  boys  near  Philadelphia 
wants  man  over  thirty  for  resident  worker. 
Must  belong  to  Episcopal  Church.  .Reply 
to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Scott,  St.  David's,  Pa.,  stating 
training,  experience,  salary  expected.  4065 
SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  :  Supervisor  for  Jewish  Family 
;  Care  Agency  in  large  city.  Must  be  trained 

case    worker    with    supervisory    experience. 

Also  trained  Home  Economics  Worker 
;'  wanted.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4058  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  Chicago  wants  a1  worker  with  legal  ex- 
perience. Apply  to  Superintendent,  stating 
age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  1800  Selden  Street. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

HPEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
•*•  cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities— all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  asaProf  ession" 

Is   a   100-pp.   ill.   handbook — it's   FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid    positions   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  a>  Home  Economics.  519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 

WANTED:  Floor  of  house,  in  neighbor- 
hood of  23d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  for  Girls'  Employment  Bu- 
reau. Prefer  to  share  house  with  other  social 
agency.  4066  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS 


GIRL  SCOUT  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY, college  graduate,  A.B.  and  M.A. 
degrees;  social  training  and  experience,  de- 
sires a  similar  position,  or  Assistant  Pastor- 
ate, or  social  work.  Can  begin  February 
first.  Address  Girl  Scout  Executive,  607 
E.  White  St.,  Champaign,  111. 

NURSE,  British  trained,  with  broad  ex- 
perience in  general,  army  and  relief  work, 
desires  institutional  connection — ex-service 
men;  shell  shock;  tuberculosis.  Fluent 
French,  some  Polish  and  Russian.  4064 
SURVEY. 

MAN  of  thirty  with  extensive  training 
and  experience  in  health  and  family  wel- 
fare work,  wants  position  as  Agency  or 
Chapter  Executive.  Excellent  reference. 
4062  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  dietitian  matron  in 
child-caring  institution  would  make  change. 
Out  of  town  considered.  4063  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY  wishes  position  as  Italian 
interpreter.  Has  had  family  case  work  ex- 
perience. New  York  preferred.  4067  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  health  and 
community  work.  Successful  in  organizing 
county  work,  publicity  and  financing.  Pre- 
pared to  carry  out  health  program  in  indus- 
try. Present  salary  $3,000.  4068  SURVEY. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    cojiy     unchanged     thro-ughovt     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year: 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.',  19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three 
periodicals:  The  Monthly  Digest  contains 


„  jments  on  ^auonai  neaiui  .i^Kismnuii, 
$4.00  a  year;  The  IJbrary  Index,  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.60  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions 


An  intensive  two  weeks'   course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 

CONDUCT    NUTRITION 

CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  January  23-February  4,  1922. 
The  first  week's  work  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  physicians.  Open  to  social 
workers,  nurses  and  others  interested  in 
the  care  of  underweight  and  malnourished 
children.  Director,  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson, 
M.D.  Fee,  $50.00  including  all  materials. 
Limited  number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children, 
44  Dwight  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


are  also  offered. 


PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  of  photoplays, 
short  stories,  songs,  poems,  newspaper 
articles,  send  today  for  FREE  helpful  book- 
let, "  Successful  Writing."  Writer's  Digest, 
S-694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  Community  Responsibil- 
ity. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  ex- 
periment by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  with  statistics 
of  health  services  In  the  unit  district  by  Bennett 
I...  Mead.  Price,  35c.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

COLLECTIVH  BABGAINING.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  2  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  movement.  A  12,000  word  sum- 
mary, 32  pages.  Valuable  for  personal  study,  dis- 
cussion groups,  open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City.  Price,  10 
cents. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OP  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  TOKK 
CITY  1905-1921.  A  revision  of  a  list  of 
published  reports  compiled  in  1916  by  Hen- 
rietta R.  Walter  and  reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Revised  and  compiled  by  Mary  B.  Brown. 
Published  by  the  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Employment  Service  for  Juniors,  17  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  10  cents. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CBEDIT  UNION  :  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F.  New  York  City. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.:  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen's  com- 
pensation ;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance ;  maternity  pro- 
tection; one  day's  rest  in  seven:  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
juarterly,  "  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY   SOCIAL 

WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  direc- 
tor; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strengthen- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  commercial 
organizations:  and.  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of  community 
leadership.  Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

406  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec. ;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.  j  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to 
make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful 
effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view 
to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.  New  York.  Miss 
Rott  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn. 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY—  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA —  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Mac- 
farland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'jrs.  ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 


,          .     .       .  ,  .  .  .  .,  . 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M.  Ti 
exec,  sec'y.  ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.  ;  Agnes  H.  Camp 
research  ass't.  ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


ippy, 
bell, 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE—  J.   E.    Gregg,   principal;    G.   P.   Phenix,   vice- 

frin.  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.    Trains 
ndian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.     Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN—  John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
pther  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the 
payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY   (formerly  Intercollegiate 

Socialist  Society)  —  Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object  —  Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and 
$25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE  —  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Mem- 
bership, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.  ;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.  ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social 
agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  —  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student, 
city,  town  and  country  centers  ;  physical  and  social  education  ;  camps  ; 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias  ; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SERVICE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN—  Official 
National  Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National   Executive   Offices,    1312   Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.,   Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary.  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education  —  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Bureau  of  Education  —  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation  —  William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action  —  Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of   Press   and   Publicity  —  Director,   Justin    McGrath;    Ass  t. 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  —  President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson  ;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National   Council  of  Catholic   Women  —  President,  Mrs.   Michael   Gavin; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Training    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C.  —  Director, 

Charles  P.  Neill  ;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  —  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.—  Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.  ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educa- 
tors, public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL     HYGIENE—  Dr. 


on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble  mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  *'  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Mrg. 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director.  Promotes 
legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and 
for  honest  products ;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night 
work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legis- 
lation. Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organi- 


ionthly  Bulletin." 


to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 


people 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments 
of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robing,  pres. ;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ,  "Life 
and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Euge- 
nics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colrer,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Child  Labor  and  Unemployment 

The  secretary  of  labor,  James  J.  Davis,  is  reported  by  the 
papers  to  have  suggested,  at  Christmas  time,  that  the  nation 
would  be  much  benefitted  if  some  million  and  a  half  children, 
now  employed,  were  to  be  sent  back  to  school  and  their  places 
given  to  men  and  women  out  of  work.  Is  it  true  that  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  so  largely  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  men  and  women?  How  many  children  will  be  sent  back 
to  school  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Davis'  advice?  What  are  the 
elements  that  enter  into  this  problem  of  child  labor  ? 

•J         Have  Children  the  Right  to  Work? 

•*-  •  Until  within  recent  years,  children  worked  with  their  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  almost  without  protest,  except  from 
themselves.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  movement  toward 
the  prevention  of  child  labor?  How  long  has  that  movement  been 
operative?  How  successful  has  it  been?  Is  it  purely  preventive; 
i.  e.,  does  it  seek  merely  to  keep  children  from  working?  Is  idleness 
better  than  work?  Have  children  the  right  to  learn  to  work?  Can 
.they  learn  to  work  without  the  chance  to  work?  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  protecting  children  in  their  right  to  learn  to  work?  Have 
we  any  national  society  devoted  to  the  task  of  helping  to  secure 
children  in  their  right  to  learn  to  work,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  them  from  being  exploited?  Have  children  the  right 
to  work? 

2  Can  School  Take  the  Place  of  Work? 
•  Does  school  teach  children  to  work?  Does  school  inculcate 
ideals  of  work?  Does  it  provide  practice  in  work,  so  that  habits 
of  work  may  be  developed?  (Can  we  assume  that  "school  work" 
teaches  such  habits,  and  develops  the  taste  for  work?)  Does  talk- 
ing about  work  take  the  place  of  actual  sharing  in  work?  Should 
all  children  be  compelled  to  go  to  school?  To  some  one  kind  of 
school?  Even  though  they  learn  nothing?  And  develop  habits  of 
idleness  and  listlessness?  Is  compulsory  education  democratic? 
Does  it  solve  the  child  labor  problem?  Can  the  school  take  the  place 
of  actual  work  experience? 

3  What  Is  the  Child's  Place  in  Modern  Industry? 
.  •  Does  modern  industry  take  any  account  of  children?  As 
human  beings?  Or  as  labor  power?  Does  it  make  any  provision 
for  their  growth  in  intelligence  and  civic  worth?  Does  the  modern 
school  make  any  provision  for  the  industrial  future  of  children? 
In  terms  of  skill?  Of  intelligence?  Of  vocational  guidance?  Can 
a  place  be  found  in  modern  industry  for  children?  Where  they 
will  be  able  to  learn  without  being  exploited?  Where  they  will 
be  taught?  Has  industry  no  educational  responsibility?  Has  the 
child  no  industrial  rights?  Must  he  get  his  industrial  chance  as 
the  beggar  gets  his  living?  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  industry 
if  children  may  not  learn  to  work?  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
the  school  that  cannot  help  its  pupils  to  learn  how  to  work?  What 
is  the  child's  place  in  modern  society,  industrial  and  educational? 
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The    N eanderthaler   who    fought   with    a    stick    called    the    Cro 
Magnard  an  enemy  of  society  because  he  fought  with  a  stone  axe 


The  Greek  objected  to  the  Persian  who  fought  with  a  boto 
and  arrow  and  called  him  an  enemy  of  society 


<\ 

The  bowman  called  the  cross-bowman  an  e.  of  s.     The 

cress-bowman  called  the  harguebusier  an  e.  of  i.     The 

man  in  the  battleship  called  the  man  in  the  submarine  an 

e.  of  s.,  and  so   on  ad  infinitum 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


A  Study  in  Pink 


PERHAPS  the  reader  has  never  heard  about  "  pa- 
tina." In  the  world  of  art  it  stands  for  the  green 
rust  on  old  bronzes,  the  tone  of  decomposed  marble, 
glass  or  other  material  that  has  long  been  exposed 
to  the  elements,  the  darkening  and  mellowing  of  old  pic- 
tures. The  expression  also  covers  a  multitude  of  sins:  that 
of  the  faker  who  deliberately  "  ages  "  his  work  to  give  it 
enhanced  value;  that  of  the  dealer  who  explains  with  it 
the  deterioration  of  works  yet  young  in  years  which,  by 
all  traditional  standards,  ought  to  be  as  clean  and  bright 
as  on  the  day  when  they  left  their  makers'  hands.  Patina, 
so-called,  is  a  bad  substitute  for  poor  material.  Artists  are 
tired  of  seeing  the  values  of  their  paintings  completely 
change  within  a  few  years  because  some  dishonest  dealer  or 
manufacturer  has  palmed  off  on  them  a  paint  that  will  not 
keep,  a  varnish  that  is  impure  or  -other  defective  materials. 
But  hitherto  there  has  been  no  remedy.  And  so  it  has 
come  about  that  the  most  individualistic  profession  in  the 
world  is  the  first  to  attack  its  purchasing  problem  in  a 
social  spirit. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  artists,  including  many  of  those 
whose  names  are  best  known,  have  organized  the  League 
of  New  York  Artists,  a  cooperative  society  and  a  trade 
union  rolled  into  one.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  league  is  a  guild,  the  first  artists'  group  since 
the  Middle  Ages  to  be  organized  not  for  specific  aesthetic 
propaganda  or  for  exhibition,  but  to  foster  art  in  relation 
to  the  national  life.  Incident  to  that  aim  is  the  effort  to 
establish  for  the  artist  fairer  conditions  and  to  protect  him 
in  his  relation  with  the  dealer,  the  patron  and  the  public 
at  large. 

Cooperative  purchase  and  sale  of  artists'  materials  are 
features  of  the  scheme.  An  expert  staff  of  artists  and  chem- 
ists will  pass  on  quality  and  help  to  make  sure  that  deliv- 
eries come  up  to  standard.  While  more  concerned  over 
the  quality  than  the  price  of  their  supplies,  these  artists 
have  already  discovered — as  has  many  a  housewife  before 
them  when  once  she  has  been  induced  to  "  join  the  co-op  " 
— that  by  doing  so  they  are  making  real  savings. 

A  New  Case  against  Rats 

WHAT  may  prove  to  be  epidemic  infectious  jaundice, 
a  disease  rarely  reported  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  discovered  by  officials  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  in  a  number  of  counties.    The  state 
health  commissioner,  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  is  mobilizing  the 
full  resources  of  the  department  for  a  state-wide  investiga- 
tion.   A  special  field  laboratory  has  been  set  up  in  Syracuse 
in  order  to  determine  the  possible  influence  of  rats  in  spread- 
ing the  infection. 


The  first  definite  outbreak  of-- the  disease  was  reported  in 
Chenango  County  in  January,  1921.  Here,  as  in  subsequent 
outbreaks,  all  the  members  of  some  families  were  taken  ill. 
Since  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occurred  in  remote  farm- 
houses it  was  difficult  to  discover  how  the  disease  was  spread. 
Usually,  however,  it  was  found  that  rats  and  mice  were  very 
plentiful  about  the  house  and  other  buildings.  Several  new 
outbreaks  were  reported  recently.  In  one  town  in  St.  Law- 
rence County,  six  cases  have  occurred,  all  of  them  among  the 
eighteen  children  attending  the  district  school.  The  sanitary 
inspector  reports  that  all  the  children  eat  their  meals  in  the 
schoolhouse,  where  many  rats  and  mice  have  been  found,  and 
that  the  entire  neighborhood  has  been  infested  with  rats  since 
last  summer. 

Epidemic  infectious  jaundice,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  influenza,  is  characterized  in  most  cases  by  a  sudden  onset 
of  fever,  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  acute  intes- 
tinal disturbances,  and  is  accompanied  by  itching.  It  usually 
lasts  about  three  weeks.  As  yet  no  fatal  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. The  disease  occurred  frequently  in  the  trenches  dur- 
ing the  war  and  is  also  prevalent  in  Japan,  where  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  mortality  much  in  excess  of  that  reported  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Universal  Physical  Training 

THE  National  Physical  Education  Service  is  launching 
an  active  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  Fess-Capper 
bill  for  universal  physical  education.    The  bill  extends 
federal  aid  to  the  various  states  for  the  physical  education 
of  all  prospective  teachers  and  for  training  and  employing 
teachers  of  physical  education,  including  health  supervisors 
and  school  nurses.     The  purpose  and  the  aim  of  physical 
education  as  defined  in  the  bill  are: 

To  prepare  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  nation  for  the  duties  and 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  through  the  development  of  bodily 
vigor  and  endurance,  muscular  strength  and  skill,  bodily  and  mental 
poise,  and  such  desirable  moral  and  social  qualities  as  courage, 
self-control,  self-subordination,  cooperation  under  leadership  and 
disciplined  initiative. 

The  states,  to  secure  this  grant,  are  required  to  show  that 
they  are  prepared  to  develop  a  state-wide  program  of  physi- 
cal education  and  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  the  federal 
appropriation,  either  of  local  or  state  money  or  both,  and 
within  five  years  to  provide  physical  education  for  all  those 
in  the  state  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  fed- 
eral appropriation  amounts  to  $10,000,000  the  first  fiscal 
year.  Each  subsequent  year  there  is  to  be  an  amount  sufficient 
to  allot  $i  per  child  of  school  age  to  each  state  which  accepts 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  division  of  physical  education  is 
to  be  established  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  administer 
the  act.  Another  $300,000  annually  is  appropriated  in 
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salaries  for  the  bureau's  staff,  for  studies  and  demonstrations 
and  to  meet  other  incidental  expenses. 

Under  the  same  bill,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
special  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  new  division  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  to  "make  studies,  investigations 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  health  supervision  of 
children  of  school  age  and  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings, 
equipment  and  grounds." 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  hopes  that 
through  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  federal  budget  now 
expended  upon  future  wars  may  be  diverted  instead  to  the 
promotion  of  physical  education.  One-third  of  i  per  cent  of 
the  2  per  cent  in  the  federal  budget  devoted  to  human  wel- 
fare is  asked  for  in  the  bill  for  physical  education.  "The 
price  of  one-fifth  of  a  battleship  would  pay  the  entire  cost  in- 
volved," states  the  service.  The  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  already  taken  action  to  combat  the  conditions 
revealed  by  the  physical  examinations  in  the  war. 

During  the  1920  presidential  campaign  both  of  the  major 
political  parties  advocated  universal  physical  education.  The 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party  declared  : 

A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all  children  up  to 
the  age  of  nineteen,  including  adequate  health  supervision  and  in- 
struction, would  remedy  conditions  revealed  by  the  draft  and  would 
add  to  the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  nation.  National 
leadership  and  stimulation  will  be  necessary  to  induce  the  states  to 
adopt  a  wise  system  of  physical  education. 

Ohio's  Health  Law  Upheld 

IN  a  unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has 
recently  held  the   Hughes  Act  and   the   Griswold  Act, 

which  amended  it,  constitutional.  Both  of  them  were 
approved  in  1919;  they  provided  for  a  municipal  health  dis- 
trict in  cities  with  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  over 
and  a  general  health  district  in  each  county  of  the  state, 
exclusive  of  cities  in  the  county.  These  acts  created  182 
health  districts  in  the  state  with  about  forty-four  full-time 
health  commissioners.  Formerly  there  were  but  five  or  six 
full-time  health  commissioners  in  the  entire  state. 

The  influenza  epidemic  brought  sharply  to  public  atten- 
tion the  need  for  changing  the  antiquated  system  formerly 
in  vogue.  During  the  epidemic  the  local  health  departments 
broke  down  under  the  strain,  "  either  because  their  health 
officials  were  untrained  men  without  knowledge  of  how  to 
handle  the  situation  or  because  these  officials  were  over- 
worked physicians  whose  private  practice  demanded  so  much 
attention  that  public  health  duties  were  neglected."  Fur- 
ther need  for  the  new  health  machinery  was  evidenced  by 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  found,  for  instance,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  children  in  a  county  school  district  needed  medical  atten- 
tion, whereas,  according  to  the  department,  only  7  per  cent 
usually  need  such  care  in  cities  where  there  is  physical  super- 
vision of  school  children. 

The  cases  were  brought  to  court  through  the  action  of 
the  village  of  Cuyahoga  and  the  city  of  West  Park,  both 
in  Cuyahoga  County,  which  sought  to  compel  the  county 
auditor  to  issue  a  warrant  upon  the  county  treasurer  for 
certain  amounts  of  money  held  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  health  district.  In  its  decision  the  court 
said: 

The  general  assembly  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
conferred  by  the  constitution  has  authority  to  enact  general  laws 
prescribing  health,  sanitary  and  similar  regulations  effective 
throughout  the  state;  and  to  provide  such  reasonable  classification 
therein  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  sought. 

The  peace,  morals,  health  and.  safety  of  the  people  are  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  state,  and  when  the  state  has  enacted  general 
laws  providing  sanitary  and  similar  regulations  effective  through- 
out the  state,  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  government  may  be 
required  to  contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  legislation. 

The  Ohio  Public  Health  Association  supplied  the  funds 


with  which  the  State  Department  of  Health  employed  spe- 
cial counsel  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  two  laws. 
Robert  G.  Paterson,  executive  secretary  of  the  association, 
writes : 

Had  the  court  decided  in  this  case  other  than  it  did,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  the  health  machinery  of  the  state  of  Ohio  would 
have  been  either  seriously  crippled  or  scrapped  entirely.  Inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  first  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  law,  and  the  de- 
cision is  based  upon  such  broad  public  health  grounds,  we  con- 
sequently feel  that  the  further  development  of  the  health  machinery 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  local  health  work  is  concerned,  can  now  go 
forward  without  the  handicap  of  any  constitutional  doubts  being 
cast  upon  them. 

An  Apprenticeship  School 

EDUCATIONAL  responsibilities  toward  their  young 
workers  are  recognized  by  ever  larger  numbers  of  em- 
ployers, not  only  in  America  but  also  in  Europe.  An 
interesting  example  of  what  can  be  done  where  a  social 
viewpoint  influences  industrial  policy  is  the  apprenticeship 
system  recently  adopted  by  the  Belgian  state  railways.  In 
normal  times,  it  should  be  said,  these  railways  are  expected 
to  yield  a  reasonable  commercial  return  to  the  taxpayers — 
but  never  at  the  cost  of  real  honest-to-goodness  service  to 
the  ordinary  folks  who  use  railways.  The  railroad  admin- 
istration gets  its  apprentices  from  the  public  schools  at  the 
ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  places  them  in  departments 
specially  organized  for  them  at  the  main  shops.  There 
for  three  years  they  undergo  a  practical  course  of  training, 
supported  by  theoretical  instruction,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  paid  a  good  wage  gradually  rising  to  the  standard 
rate  for  the  trade  they  acquire.  This  rise  of  wages  is  regu- 
lated not  by  output  but  by  the  results  of  examinations 
which  are  held  after  each  school  semester.  The  part  of  the 
wage  which  is  above  the  minimum  is  not  paid  out  but  en- 
tered into  a  savings  account  from  which  withdrawals  may 
not  be  made  until  two  years  after  completion  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. This  is  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  state  in  training  these  young  craftsmen 
shall,  at  least  for  a  period  of  two  years  during  which  they 
are  fully  qualified  tradesmen,  benefit  the  public  employer. 
Some  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  student-apprentices  are 
thus  enrolled. 

Wages  for  Scholarship 

THE  use  of  the  wage  system  to  stimulate  the  interest 
and  ambition  of  apprentices  has  been  worked  out  in 
some  detail  by  German  employers.  A  recent  book 
on  the  labor  supply  of  the  German  machine  industry  (Der 
Arbeiternachwuchs  in  der  deutschen  Maschinenindustrie,  by 
E.  W.  Seyfert,  Julius  Springer,  Berlin)  compares  the  value 
of  different  forms  of  incentives  that  have  been  tried  out. 
It  has  become  customary  in  that  industry,  says  the  author, 
to  pay  wages  for  the  time  spent  in  class,  whether  at  the 
plant  or  provided  for  by  the  public  education  authority  at 
some  outside  school.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  piece  rates,  because  otherwise  the 
young  worker,  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion, was  impatiently  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  lesson  so 
that  he  might  earn  more  money.  In  a  few  cases,  this  time 
is  paid  for  at  a  different  rate;  in  others  the  wage  for  class 
attendance  is  paid  only  to  apprentices  in  specific  trades  or 
to  those  nearing  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship. 

A  premium  for  industry  and  good  conduct  is  frequent; 
it  is  paid  either  at  regular  periods  or  in  a  lump  sum  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  of  the  apprenticeship  period.  Sometimes 
gifts  in  kind,  books,  draughtsman's  instruments  or  a  watch 
take  the  place  of  money  payments.  More  often  opportu- 
nities for  further  training  are  the  incentive  offered :  The 
young  worker,  at  the  expense  of  his  employer  and  while 
receiving  a  wage,  is  sent  to  a  trade  school,  special  classes 
are  held  for  the  most  promising  youths,  or  time  is  allowed 
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for  visiting  and  studying  in  other  departments  than  those 
in  which  the  lad  is  employed.  Sometimes  he  is  permitted 
to  complete  his  training  in  the  shops  of  another  firm  that 
has  opportunities  in  which  those  of  the  employer  are  lack- 
ing, or  language  lessons  are  given,  or  a  fourth  year  of 
training  is  added  for  theoretical  instruction.  Occasionally 
special  merit  is  rewarded  by  shortening  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  advancement  to  work  paid  at  full  wage 
rates  for  adults.  Reversely,  fines  for  inattention  or  sloth 
take  the  form  of  curtailment  of  premia,  of  withdrawal  of 
special  privileges  and,  only  as  a  last  resort,  dismissal  from 
both  school  and  employment.  Deductions  from  the  basic 
wages  are  rarely  made,  since  they  are  deemed  to  punish  the 
parents  more  than  the  culprits. 

Most  concerns  have  organized  savings  banks.  Often  sav- 
ing on  the  part  of  juvenile  employes  is  made  compulsory, 
partly  to  insure  the  firm  against  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  apprentice ;  any  money  obtained  from  that  source 
is  paid  into  a  welfare  fund.  Often  the  premium  or  bonus 
is  retained  and  put  into  a  savings  account,  either  with  the 
firm  or  with  a  public  savings  bank,  and  can  be  withdrawn 
only  for  special  reasons  at  the  request  of  father  or  guardian 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  employer.  The  current  rate 
of  interest  for  savings  accounts  is  usually  added  to  the 
credit,  and  sometimes  a  profit  share  in  proportion  to  the 
dividend  earned  by  the  firm  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Seyfert  seems  to  favor  the  adoption  of  one  or  other 
of  the  savings  systems  because,  he  says,  the  payment  of  a 
large  lump  sum,  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  has  not 
the  same  educational  value  as  a  gradually  mounting  savings 
account  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  young  worker 
at  any  time,  in  comparison  with  his  comrades,  is  reflected. 

A  Town's  Introspection 

WHAT  am  I  like,  and  what's  wrong  with  me," 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  a  town  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  near  St.  Louis,  has  asked  itself. 
"  What  do  I  need  most  in  the  way  of  civic  im- 
provement?" And  for  the  answers  all  the  citizens  of  the 
community  were  appealed  to  by  a  social  and  civic  survey 
that  was  initiated  by  the  Civic  League.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  by  a  committee  representing  the  various  educa- 
tional, civic,  church,  fraternal,  and  official  organizations 
of  the  community,  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Bessie  McClenahan,  assistant  director  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Social  Economy  and  representative  of  the  South- 
western Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Sub-commit- 
tees of  volunteers  made  a  house-to-house  canvas  to  find  out 
what  the  citizens  of  Webster  Groves  do  with  their  leisure, 
what  organizations  and  clubs  they  belong  to,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  community's  health,  finances,  religious  organiza- 
tions, education,  child  and  family  welfare.  They  also  asked 
the  citizens  what  in  their  opinion  Webster  Groves  most 
needs,  and  received  out  of  1,895  replies  253  requests  for  a 
public  library,  182  for  better  streets,  156  for  better  sewers, 
156  for  a  swimming  pool,  137  for  kindergartens,  125  for 
better  street  car  service,  115  for  a  garbage  collection  sys- 
tem, 97  for  a  community  house,  84  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  78  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  8  for  a  boule- 
vard parkway. 

It  was  found  that  Webster  Groves  is  a  very  healthy 
town,  the  death  rate  being  five  per  thousand  of  the 
population  less  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nity has  a  great  number  of  young  people.  The  birth  rate, 
however,  is  below  the  nation's  average.  In  summing  up 
the  findings,  Miss  McClenahan  sets  forth  three  principal 
needs  of  Webster  Groves:  a  public  library  building,  or  a 
municipal  building  of  which  the  library  should  be  a  part;  a 
better  sewer  system ;  a  practical  plan  for  garbage  disposal. 


On  December  10,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  were  discussed  and,  in  accordance  with 
Miss  McClenahan's  suggestion,  action  was  taken  toward  the 
organization  of  a  community  council. 

Vocational  Guidance 

A  POCKET-MANUAL    on    vocational    guidance    has 
been    issued    by    the    National    Vocational    Guidance 
Association.    It  is  called  The  Principles  of  Vocational 
Guidance   and   in   forty   separate   statements,   covers   every 
phase  of  the  subject.     The  purposes  of  vocational  guidance 
are  given  as  follows: 

(a)  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
community,  and  to  make  sure  that  each  child  obtains  the  equality 
of  opportunity  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

(b)  To   assist  individuals  in  choosing,   preparing  for,   entering 
upon,  and  making  progress  in  occupations. 

(c)  To  spread  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  occupational 
world  and  the  characteristics  of  the  common  occupations. 

(d)  To    help    the    worker    to    understand    his    relationships    to 
workers   in   his  own    and   other   occupations   and   to   society    as    a 
whole. 

(e)  To  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  school  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  various  commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  pur- 
luits  on  the  other  hand. 

(f)  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  in   all 
institutions  of  learning  that  will  harmoniously  combine  the  cultural 
and  practical  studies. 

All  vocational  guidance  should  help  fit  the  individual  for  voca- 
tional self-guidance,  and  also  for  the  cooperative  solution  of  the 
problems  of  occupational  life. 

Notable  also  as  advocating  a  new  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum to  meet  modern  needs  in  section  16  of  the  manual, 
which  says: 

The  class  for  the  study  of  educational  opportunities,  common 
and  local  occupations,  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world, 
should  be  carried  on  before  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age. 
Such  study  should  be  provided  for  all  students  in  junior  high  and 
high  schools.  It  should  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with  _the 
entire  field  of  occupations,  and  a  method  of  studying  occupations 
wherewith  he  can  meet  future  vocational  problems  in  his  life.  The 
study  of  occupations  should  be  offered  in  continuation  schools,  eve- 
ning schools  for  adults,  and  colleges. 

Social  considerations  are  well  cared  for  in  this  statement 
which  expresses  a  hope  rather  than  an  actuality: 

Occupations  should  be  chosen  with  service  to  society  as  the  basic 
consideration,  and  with  personal  satisfaction  and  remuneration  at 
important  secondary  considerations. 

Section  26  discountances  narrowness  in  current  concep- 
tions of  vocational  education: 

In  order  that  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance  may  be  secured,  we 
recommend  to  those  in  charge  of  vocational  education  that  any  plan 
of  vocational  education  should  include  such  basic  studies  as  the 
economic  and  sociological  aspects  of  occupations. 

Copies  of  the  statement  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Unemployment  Relief:  1922 

PROBABLY  no  so-called  "  emergency  "  relief  situation 
ever  came  upon  the  industrial  communities  of  the 
United  States  more  deliberately  and  with  more  ad- 
vance publicity  than  that  which  is  now  at  the  peak.  It  is 
indeed  not  an  "  emergency  "  at  all.  There  was  no  "  dis- 
aster," no  famine,  no  epidemic  of  disease,  no  sudden  insolv- 
ency of  important  banks.  The  present  distress  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  ill  effects  of  unemployment  following  eigh- 
teen" months  of  industrial  depression.  Its  coming  was 
gradual  and  it  was  foreseen.  Its  first  ill  effects  were  taken 
care  of  to  a  great  extent  through  the  savings  which  the 
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high  wages  of  war  years  had  provided ;  its  second  phase  was 
softened  by  an  extended  summer  season.  The  country  was 
not  busy  with  war,  it  was  not  busy  with  business.  Its  best 
minds  were  free  to  attend  to  the  matter  at  hand  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner.  Relief  on  a  nation-wide  scale  had  al- 
most become  the  fashion  during  and  following  the  war 
period ;  coordination,  cooperation,  "  team  work  "  had  come 
into  our  lives  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  woolen  socks 
and  stockings. 

The  President's  Unemployment  Conference,  called  in  late 
September,  1921,  aimed  to  focus  national  attention  upon 
the  matter.  For  practical  reasons,  the  conference  deliber- 
ately played  up  the  situation  as  a  business  man's  problem; 
a  question  of  jobs  rather  than  of  relief.  In  his  letter  to 
the  President  suggesting  a  conference,  Mr.  Hoover  urged 
the  calling  of  "  predominately  those  who  can  influence  the 
action  of  employing  forces  and  who  can  influence  public 
opinion."  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  good  thing  to  place  respon- 
sibility in  large  part  upon  employers  and  to  arouse  them 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load. 

The  conference  threw  the  responsibility  for  emergency 
relief  back  to  the  individual  community  with  results  which 
are  provoking  an  increasing  volume  of  discussion.  The 
question  is  being  asked  whether  or  not  the  community 
which  has  undergone  the  greatest  suffering  from  an  indus- 
trial depression  has  in  all  cases  the  necessary  resources  for 
help  within  itself.  The  conference,  moreover,  put  respon- 
sibility for  local  leadership  in  handling  the  emergency  relief 
program  directly  up  to  the  mayor.  This  has  opened  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mayor  is  the  man  to 
look  to  for  such  leadership  in  all  American  cities.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  query  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  mayor,  in  appointing  his  committees  on  unem- 
ployment, to  work  on  the  principle  that  the  problem  is  a 
business  man's  problem. 

To  secure  some  clues  as  to  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  SURVEY  sent  a  questionnaire  to  persons  in  seven  typical 
cities  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West,  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, light  on  how  these  committees  were  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. (The  official  report  of  the  results  of  the  President's 
Conference  was  published  in  the  SURVEY  for  October  8, 
1921.)  The  questionnaire  sent  was  as  follows: 

1.  Has  your  community  an  adequately  representative  committee 
to  deal  with  the  unemployment  situation?     What  elements  of  the 
community  are  represented  on  it? 

2.  Have  you  a  central  or  unified  employment  bureau  or  system  of 
placement? 

3.  Have  you  adequate  provision  for  homeless  men,  residents  and 
non-residents? 

4.  Have  you  a  system  of  adequate,  prompt  emergency  relief  to 
residents — twenty-four-hour  service? 

5.  Does  the   public  understand   and   approve  the  general   com- 
munity program? 

6.  To  what  extent  has  your  community  organization  been   in- 
fluenced by  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference? 

Five  of  the  seven  cities  replied  that  they  had  unemploy- 
ment committees.  In  four  of  these  mayors'  committees 
grew  out  of  the  President's  Conference  and  their  present 
status  is  indicated  by  these  replies  received  early  in  January : 

From  Minneapolis: 

There  is  a  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committee  consisting  of  man- 
ufacturers, retailers  and  wholesalers.  It  is  practically  dead.  It 
took  the  position  that  there  is  no  unemployment  in  the  city  and  has, 
apart  from  attempting  to  secure  a  registration  which  badly  petered 
out,  done  nothing  whatever. 

From  Philadelphia: 

The  Mayor's  Committee  is  representative  of  the  business  and 
manufacturing  interests.  The  social  agencies  have  a  special  com- 
mittee on  relief  not  directly  affiliated  with  the  committee. 

From  St.  Louis: 

The  Mayor's  Committee  has  made  no  final  recommendations  but 
purposes  a  bond  issue  which  could  not  be  voted  on  for  two  months 
or  more. 

How  have  these  cities  fared? 


MINNEAPOLIS,  in  common  with  most  of  the  otr 
cities,  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  homeless 
employed.  The  city  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  opened 
regular  bureau  in  a  centrally  located  building  where  it  offers 
to  all  transients  out  of  work  two  meals  a  day  and  lodging. 
This  plan  was  stimulated  by  the  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  which  appointed  a  Committee  on  Relief  of  Unem- 
ployed Transients.  Minneapolis  also  has  a  registration 
bureau  which  for  the  first  few  days  back  in  October  was 
quite  active. 

When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  registration  bureau 
had  no  jobs,  the  unemployed  ceased  to  use  it.  The  registration 
bureau  planned  to  use  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau  as  its  place- 
ment agency  but,  as  the  latter  is  inefficient  and  as  jobs  anyway  can- 
not be  found  its  efforts  to  secure  work  have  shown  no  results. 

As  to  the  public  understanding  of  the  community  pro- 
gram we  are  informed: 

The  public  quickly  appreciated  the  provision  for  the  homeless  un- 
employed. It  does  not  recognize  that  the  resident  family  unem- 
ployed are  even  better  taken  care  of.  It  is  responding  to  need  by 
the  creation  of  all  sorts  of  fly-by-night  relief  organizations.  Some 
of  the  more  difficult  ones  are  connected  with  ex-service  men  but  not 
all  by  any  means.  On  the  whole,  that  part  of  the  community  which 
has  been  interested  in  this  sort  of  work  knows  what  is  going  on  and 
in  a  rough  way  has  confidence  in  the  program.  The  rest  of  the 
community  is  not  exactly  critical.  It  does  not  realize  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  effort. 

That  the  only  local  effect  of  the  President's  Conference 
has  been  "  unfortunate,"  is  the  word  reaching  the  SURVEY 
from  Minneapolis.  To  quote: 

By  its  suggestions  it  placed  the  constructive  measures  for  the 
treatment  of  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayor's  Committee.  This 
committee  naturally  preempted  the  entire  field  and  postponed  to  a 
later  time  the  entry  of  those  capable  through  experience  and  in- 
terest of  handling  the  miscellaneous  problems  incident  to  the  sit- 
uation. The  people  who  are  now  working  on  the  situation  know 
that  the  cure  of  unemployment  is  an  age-long  task,  that  no  shouting 
that  there  is  no  unemployment  or  that  things  will  straighten  them- 
selves out  is  going  to  feed  or  house  or  care  for  the  victims  of  this 
vicious  incident  of  our  present  industrial  system;  and  that  somebody 
must  take  it  into  account  that  there  will  be  wreckage,  and  make 
some  plan  for  salvaging  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  rescued  from 
total  deterioration.  This  has  been  definitely  and  consciously  post- 
poned in  Minneapolis  because  every  one  who  made  a  move  was 
reminded  that  there  was  a  committee  on  unemployment  in  the  city,  and 
that  it  was  its  job  to  take  care  of  this  task.  Whether  the  committee 
in  its  publicity  of  "  a  good  situation,"  of  "  prevention  rather  than 
relief"  and  the  other  slogans  which  it  repeated,  called  the  attention 
of  the  city  to  the  possibility  of  danger  and  so  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  more  definite  work  that  has  followed  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Certainly,  whatever  it  did  of  that  sort  was  unintentional  and 
incidental. 


I 


N    Philadelphia    the    President's   Conference   is   credited 
with  affecting  the  situation  to  the  extent  of 

.  .  .  the  formation  of 'a  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  a  superficial  and  inadequate  registration  of  the  unemployed.  The 
work  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  has  not  thus  far  been  effective,  and 
recent  newspaper  articles  indicate  that  the  mayor  is  not  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  committee. 

The  city  has  a  state  employment  bureau.  It  has  "  reason- 
ably adequate  facilities  for  lodging  homeless  men  " ;  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  as  most  of  the  lodging  houses  require  a 
payment  per  night,  there  is  insufficient  provision  for  case 
work  for  homeless  men,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  has  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  these  men, 
has  not  enough  funds  to  do  adequate  work.  Unemploy- 
ment cases  complicated  by  sickness  or  some  other  social 
situation  are  appropriately  cared  for  by  relief  organizations ; 
but  cases  of  straight  unemployment,  which  in  Philadelphia 
are  also  cared  for  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
are  not  adequately  handled  because  of  the  department's 
shortage  of  funds.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  further 
appropriations  for  this  work,  but  "  the  public  is  not  yet 
aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  distress  arising  from  unem- 
ployment. The  situation  is  just  beginning  in  a  very  few 
places  to  be  appreciated." 
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ST.  LOUIS  seems  to  have  secured  quite  as  little  satis- 
faction from  its  Mayor's  Committee,  and  recently  the 
Community  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  downtown  mis- 
sions, has  called  a  conference  to  bring  about  coordination 
of  unemployment  relief  and  to  discuss  what  further  might 
be  done  to  diminish  unemployment.  The  city  has  no  cen- 
tral or  unified  employment  bureau  or  system  of  placement. 
It  apparently  has  adequate  provision  for  housing  men,  both 
residents  and  non-residents,  through  its  municipal  lodging 
house  and  various  missions;  it  has  a  system  of  adequate, 
prompt  emergency  relief  to  residents.  However,  "  the  pub- 
lic does  not  understand  or  approve  the  general  community 
program,  and  "  has  been  influenced  by  the  President's  Un- 
employment Conference  only  to  the  extent  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mayor's  Committee." 

IN  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  unemployment  committees 
'are  at  work  which  were  organized  previous  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference.  Milwaukee's  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  employers,  and  the  general  public  in 
equal  numbers.  It  was  "  well  established  long  before  the 
President's  Conference."  Milwaukee  has  a  city,  state, 
county  and  federal  employment  office  united  under  one  roof 
and  reports  adequate  provision  for  homeless  men  and  for 
emergency  relief,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  community. 

The  report  from  Chicago,  too,  is  optimistic.  Here  a 
committee  was  organized  in  August  with  representatives 
from  forty  diversified  groups  in  the  community.  These 
include  employers'  organizations,  social  agencies,  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  city  departments  and  churches.  The  con- 
ference— as  it  is  called  in  Chicago — 

.  .  .  adopted  the  policy  of  utilizing,  supplementing  and  strengthening 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Service.  .  .  . 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Agencies  on 
Procurement  of  Employment  secured  from  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  an  appropriation,  enabling  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Service  to  organize  and  man  a  Procurement  Department.  This  de- 
partment has  been  operating  for  several  weeks  and  has  secured 
splendid  results  in  obtaining  positions  for  the  unemployed. 

Furthermore,  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago  has  cooperated  in 
establishing  headquarters  in  every  ward  in  the  city,  in  charge  of 
women  chairmen,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  securing  re- 
quests for  "  odd  job "  workers  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Illinois  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  filled.  This  work  is  going  on 
daily,  has  had  splendid  publicity  and  is  producing  results. 

A  Mayor's  Committee  was  appointed  in  Chicago  follow- 
ing the  President's  Conference.  This  committee  collabo- 
rated with  the  Chicago  conference  which  had  already 
adopted  and  announced  a  policy  "  in  harmony  with  the 
President's  announced  policies."  Adequate  provision  for 
homeless  men  has  only  recently  been  worked  out  by  the 
cooperating  committees.  The  municipal  lodging  house, 
closed  for  years,  has  been  opened  and  an  appropriation  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  recommended  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council.  It  is  reported  that  the  com- 
munity relief  agencies  are  meeting  emergency  needs  but 
that  further  funds  are  necessary.  A  plan  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  securing  of  such  funds  to  be  distributed  among 
agencies,  public  and  private,  giving  the  service.  The  com- 
munity is  said  to  understand  and  to  approve  the  program. 

EARLY  in  January,  the  situation  in  Buffalo  was  "  not 
in  very  clear  shape."  There  was  no  adequately  repre- 
sentative committee  to  deal  with  the  situation.  An  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  president  of  the  Buffalo  Social  Wel- 
fare Conference  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  mayor's 
committee  and  to  speed  up  work  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment. But  nothing  was  done.  "  The  mayor  proved 
to  be  apathetic,  and  the  community  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion."  The  reply  to  the  questionnaire 
says: 
The  public  understands  that  there  is  very  general  suffering  be- 


cause of  unemployment,  but  there  is  no  consciousness  leading  to 
action. 

And  further: 

The  community  has  not  been  influenced  one  iota  by  the  President's 
Unemployment  Conference. 

Buffalo  has  two  unemployment  agencies,  the  city  bureau 
and  the  state  agency.  These  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
community,  and  the  work  of  the  city  bureau  is  "  particu- 
larly, good."  Provision  for  homeless  men  is  adequate.  The 
county  lodging  house  is  modern,  and  funds  are  available 
for  extending  the  work.  In  general,  appeals  for  relief  as 
the  result  of  unemployment  are  turned  over  to  the  city 
agencies.  The  city  service  is  prompt,  but  the  relief  is  "  ab- 
solutely inadequate."  During  the  past  five  months  the  city 
has  expended  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  per 
family  on  one  thousand  and  eighty-two  cases.  During  the 
past  month  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  to  organize  a  committee  representing  the 
various  relief  agencies. 

PITTSBURGH  has  no  committee  of  any  kind  to  deal 
L  with  the  unemployment  situation.  "  Fortunately  we  have 
been  able  to  prevent  our  retiring  mayor  from  undertaking 
anything,"  writes  the  SURVEY'S  informant.  There  is  no 
community  program  to  approve  or  disapprove.  A  commit- 
tee organized  by  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  last 
spring  has  not  been  functioning  during  the  fall  or  winter. 

Perhaps  its  only  accomplishment  has  been  to  prevent  hysteria 
through  the  discouragement  of  the  organization  of  any  group  that 
would  work  without  a  plan. 

The  committee  was  organized  to  study  unemployment  con- 
ditions and  make  recommendations.  The  chairman  had  had 
years  of  experience  in  unemployment  work.  During  the  war 
she  was  director  of  the  Women's  Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice. To  quote  further: 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  consisted  of  representatives  from 
agencies  dealing  with  families.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have 
representatives  from  the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  the  state 
Employment  Bureau,  as  well  as  certain  city  departments.  Compara- 
tively few  of  those  asked  to  serve  attended  the  meetings  or  showed 
any  interest.  The  committee  undertook  unsuccessfully  to  stimulate 
public  works.  An  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  mayor,  the  City 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works — all  to  practically 
no  effect. 

There  is  a  state  employment  office  in  Pittsburgh,  but  this 
organization  as  well  as  the  Employers'  Association  has  ap- 
parently minimized  the  extent  of  unemployment.  The 
superintendent  of  the  state  bureau  is  "  not  at  all  interested 
in  developing  a  constructive  program,  looking  toward  the 
prevention  of  unemployment."  Practically  every  social 
agency  is  doing  some  placement  work.  The  city  last  fall 
opened  a  municipal  lodging  house,  "  which  consists  of  the 
assignment  of  floor  space  in  the  old  Public  Safety  Build- 
ing." 

From  a  fund  raised  by  private  subscription,  they  are  given  bread 
and  coffee  in  the  morning.  Until  comparatively  recently,  the  large 
new  building  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor, 
with  accommodations  for  over  four  hundred,  was  not  filled  to 
capacity  each  night.  While  men,  both  colored  and  white,  were 
sleeping  out  on  the  wharf  at  night,  there  were,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  John  H.  Flaherty,  superintendent,  more  than  one 
hundred  vacant  beds  in  the  Improvement  Home  each  night.  The 
home  is  now  reported  to  be  filled  nightly. 

A  more  recent  press  dispatch  says  that  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house  which  on  December  29  was  housing  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  men  was  closed  on  January  3  "  because 
there  was  a  deficit  of  fifty  dollars  and  not  a  penny  to  carry 
the  place  on." 

The  family  work  agencies  of  Pittsburgh  have  handled  the  emer- 
gency relief  so  that  there  has  been  no  suffering.  They  are  dis- 
turbed not  by  the  lack  of  emergency  relief,  but  by  the  absence  of  a 
plan  for  continuous,  adequate  help  in  families  where  savings  and 
credit  have  been  exhausted  and  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
employment. 
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The  "Crime  Wave" 

THE  problem  of  crime  is  as  old  as  human  society ;  it  is 
always  present ;  every  one  is  concerned  in  it ;  and  yet 
one  turns  from  the  current  discussion  of  this  social 
problem  as  reflected  in  the  newspapers  with  a  feeling 
that  its  solution  has  not  been  reached,  and  that  in  hardly  an- 
other field  has  progress  been  so  slow.  One  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  people  never  regard 
crime,  especially  when  it  affects  them  personally,  either  as 
dispassionately  or  as  scientifically,  as,  for  instance,  they  are 
coming  to  regard  the  problem  of  disease.  The  public,  of  a 
large  section  of  it,  still  demands  retribution  and  revenge 
for  injuries  received.  Hence  we  have  the  threat  of  lynch- 
ings  and  "  letters  to  the  editor  "  demanding  greater  severity 
for  all  criminals.  The  advocates  of  greater  severity  inva- 
riably accuse  all  who  disagree  with  them  of  sentimentality, 
whereas  the  defenders  of  severe  punishment  for  its  retri- 
butive effect  often  exhibit  more  feeling  and  sentiment  than 
any  one  else. 

The  sooner  we  get  away  from  sentiment  and  from  dis- 
credited theories  of  the  value  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent, 
and  the  sooner  we  face  the  need  for  scientifically  treating 
each  individual  case  in  accordance  with  the  facts  disclosed 
by  a  proper  examination,  the  sooner  shall  we  learn  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  crime.  Crime,  like  disease,  cannot  be 
treated  en  masse,  though  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  epi- 
demics. Recurrent  theories  of  retribution  and  revenge  must 
give  place  to  organized  individual  study  and  treatment  of 
the  criminal. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  there  has  been  such 
an  increase  in  serious  crime  as  to  justify  the  popular  phrase, 
"  crime  wave,"  or  whether  the  newspapers  have  fostered 
a  state  of  public  interest  and  indignation  by  giving  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  space  to  a  few 
spectacular  crimes.  No  statistics  have  yet  been  presented 
which  show  a  general  increase  in  crime  in  any  large  city. 
In  Chicago,  the  Crime  Commission  reports  a  decrease  in  all 
the  more  serious  crimes  during  the  past  year.  In  New 
York  there  has  been  no  general  increase.  The  district  attor- 
ney of  Manhattan  reports  fewer  cases  awaiting  trial  at  this 
writing  than  a  year  ago.  The  fact  seems  to  be  in  New 
York  as  elsewhere  that  crimes  have  been  bolder  and  more 
spectacular,  and  more  serious  in  their  effect  upon  life  and 
property;  hence  they  have  received  far  greater  publicity  than 
formerly. 

The  district  attorney  of  Brooklyn  has  reported  many  seri- 
ous crimes  of  late  by  discharged  sailors  who  have  been 
allowed  to  keep  their  revolvers.  This  may  point  to  an 
explanation  for  the  crime  situation  in  other  cities.  It  is  an 
after-war  effect.  Discharged  soldiers  and  others  have  become 
used  to  weapons.  A  spirit  of  reckless  daring  has  been  engen- 
dered. Undoubtedly  the  last  war,  like  others  in  the  past, 
has  been  the  cause  directly  or  indirectly  of  many  of  the 
hold-ups  and  burglaries  by  armed  bandits. 

The  important  problem  for  New  York,  as  for  all  cities 
where  there  is  an  aroused  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  sup- 
pressing crime,  is  to  discriminate  between  the  many  evils  and 
deficiencies  of  criminal  law  administration,  and  the  modern 
methods  devised  for  scientific  individual  treatment.  There 
is  danger  of  confusion  here.  To  the  unthinking,  everything 
except  immediate  and  severe  punishment  of  the  criminal 
looks  like  leniency. 

Public  discussion  in  New  York  has  revealed  serious  evils 
in  the  easy  securing  of  inadequate  bail  by  professional  crim- 
inals and  in  the  long  delays  before  defendants  are  brought  to 
trial,  which  sometimes  result  in  their  continuing  in  the 
nefarious  business.  The  use  of  suspended  sentence  without 
supervision  for  repeated  offenders  has  also  been  justly  crit- 
icized. These  evils  are  largely  due  to  inadequate  court 
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machinery  which  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  Judges  undoubtedly  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  but 
no  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  indicate  that  this  is 
serious  cause  of  crime. 

Almost  without  exception  it  is  found  that  the  bandits  who 
have  been  terrorizing  New  York  have  served  one  or  more 
prison  terms.  They  are  graduates  of  our  reformatories  and 
penal  institutions.  Sending  these  men  to  prison  did  not  cure 
them.  Longer  prison  terms,  as  is  proposed,  will  not  do  it. 
For  the  protection  of  society  and  the  solution  of  the  crime 
problem  we  must  strengthen  every  available  method  for 
reforming  the  offender  in  and  out  of  the  institution.  Most 
important  of  all,  we  must  begin  with  the  young,  giving  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  early  and  first  offender,  and  we 
must  discriminate  between  the  entirely  different  types  of 
delinquents  appearing  in  our  courts. 

This  work  of  discrimination,  investigation  and  reforma- 
tive supervision  is  largely  carried  on  outside  the  institution 
by  the  systems  of  probation  and  parole.  These  are  modern 
methods  of  individual  treatment  which  have  shown  good  re- 
sults wherever  properly  administered.  Today  there  is  danger 
of  their  coming  under  the  general  condemnation  of  any 
treatment  that  looks  like  leniency.  Neither  method  properly 
administered  means  letting  off  the  offender.  They  are  in 
reality  an  extension  of  supervision  and  punishment,  the  first 
after  suspension  of  sentence  and  the  second  after  release  from 
the  institution. 

Last  year  in  New  York  state  19,637  persons  were  released 
on  probation ;  79.6  per  cent  completed  their  probation  terms 
without  committing  other  offenses  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged; 8.2  per  cent  were  arrested  for  violating  probation 
or  for  committing  other  offenses  and  were  imprisoned.  Only 
6.1  per  cent  escaped  from  supervision.  An  intensive  study 
of  two  hundred  adults,  most  of  them  convicted  of  felonies, 
who  had  been  placed  on  probation  three  and  one-half  years 
before,  was  recently  completed  in  Erie  County,  New  York. 
These  men  had  all  been  discharged  from  probation  for 
periods  averaging  two  and  one-half  years.  Every  case  was 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  result  showed  that  55.5  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  had  committed  no  other  offenses, 
were  living  successfully  and  might  truly  be  said  to  have 
reformed;  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  had  been  re- 
arrested,  most  of  them  being  sentenced  and  some  having  since 
made  good.  The  remainder  had  either  died,  entered  mili- 
tary service,  or  removed,  or  for  other  reasons  could  not  be 
studied. 

It  does  not  need  any  argument  to  convince  those  who  have 
worked  with  delinquents  in  the  courts  that  there  is  a  large 
percentage,  especially  of  the  young  and  early  offenders,  for 
whom  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  if  sufficiently 
intensive  and  adapted  to  the  individual  case,  is  just  the  sort 
of  treatment  that  will  prevent  the  further  development  of 
criminal  tendencies.  Many  and  many  a  boy  after  his  first 
experience  of  arrest,  detention  and  arraignment  is  ready  to 
say  with  all  his  heart,  "  never  again."  How  important  to 
promote  the  influences  that  will  make  this  a  fact.  It  is 
being  done  today  through  socialized  court  machinery  and 
through  the  plan  of  probation  supervision. 

With  the  seriously  defective  who  cannot  withstand  the 
temptations  of  life  in  society,  and  with  the  habitual  crim- 
inal who  has  no  intention  of  reform,  treatment  must  be 
different.  Probation  is  not  applicable  in  either  case.  The 
institution  is  required.  I  believe  that  most  judges,  if  given 
the  proper  machinery  for  determining  mental  defect  and 
for  the  full  investigation  of  previous  records,  personality 
and  social  factors  in  each  case,  can  be  counted  upon  to  use 
the  power  of  probation  properly. 

The  system  of  parole  for  offenders  released  from  correc- 
tional institutions  has  received  more  criticism  in  New  York, 
as  in  other  places,  than  has  probation.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  men  while 
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still  on  parole.  If  parole  means  a  shortening  of  the  prison 
sentence  and  the  release  of  men  to  continue  in  crime,  it 
deserves  criticism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  parole  means  con- 
tinuance of  the  supervision  of  the  institution  after  release 
and  an  effort  gradually  to  adjust  the  offender  to  normal  life 
in  society,  it  should  be  highly  commended.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  parole.  The  system  itself  cannot  be  objected  to, 
only  its  faulty  administration. 

In  New  York  city  a  majority  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  the 
workhouse  and  the  penitentiary  are  sent  on  an  indeterminate 
sentence.  They  are  then  released  for  good  behavior  after  an 
individual  investigation  in  each  case  by  officers  of  the  Parole 
Commission.  They  are  then  assigned  to  a  parole  officer  who 
endeavors  to  give  each  one  personal  supervision.  The  method 
has  succeeded  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  Previous  to  the 
creation  of  the  parole  system  offenders  were  sent  to  the 
city  institutions  for  short  terms  and  were  released  without 
any  supervision.  The  new  plan  has  meant  longer  prison 
terms  and  individual  helpful  supervision  after  release.  Its 
tendency  has  been  to  protect  society  and  help  in  the  reform 
of  the  offender.  It  can  be  no  argument  against  it  that  some- 


times a  man  on  parole  commits  another  offense,  no  matter 
how  serious,  for  without  parole  he  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  do  so.  Doubtless  the  parole  commissions  make  mis- 
takes in  their  judgment  as  to  whether  an  offender  has  been 
adequately  punished.  Parole  officers,  usually  overloaded 
with  cases,  do  not  give  enough  individual  attention  to  their 
charges.  But  these  are  criticisms  of  the  faults  of  administra- 
tion which  should  be  corrected  and  not  of  the  system  itself. 

What  has  been  stated  about  the  parole  situation  of  the 
New  York  city  institutions  applies  to  parole  from  correc- 
tional institutions  everywhere.  Parole  is  accepted  as  a  val- 
uable part  of  our  correctional  system.  Public  criticism 
should  be  directed  away  from  the  indiscriminate  attack  on 
probation,  parole  and  other  approved  forms  of  treatment 
for  the  offender.  The  need  today  is  to  strengthen  these  sys- 
tems to  the  end  that  individual  justice  may  be  done  and 
society  better  protected.  We  can  all  subscribe  to  the  words 
of  the  most  read  editor  in  America,  "  The  only  remedy  for 
crime  is  justice,  ever  free  from  hatred." 

CHARLES  L.  CHUTE. 

Secretary,  National  Probation  Association. 


To  Market  to  Market 

By  Caroline  B.  Sherman 

ASSISTANT   IN    MARKET   INFORMATION,   FEDERAL   BUREAU   OF   MARKETS 


IN  considering  closely  the  marketing  of  American  farm 
products  the  one  aspect  which  presents  itself  most  persist- 
ently is  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved.    Re- 
turned travelers  and  students  of  agricultural  literature 
of  foreign  countries  are  prone  to  offer  as  a  tested  panacea 
some  method  or  plan  now  in  operation,  or  once  in  operation, 
in  Denmark,  or  Belgium,  or  Germany.  One  thinks  that  co- 
operative marketing  is  the  only  hope,  another  looks  to  some 
development  of  the  parcel  post  as  a  solution  of  all  difficulties, 
and  still   another  would   resort  entirely  to  legislation   and 
state  and  national  machinery. 

These  enthusiasts  forget  that  Denmark  resembles  the 
state  of  Maine  in  size,  that  Holland  is  comparable  to  New 
Jersey,  and  that  Texas  is  approximately  the  size  of  the 
whole  German  Republic.  They  forget  the  wide  variations 
in  the  topography  of  the  country,  in  the  climate,  in  the 
products  of  the  different  regions,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  people  who  produce  them.  They  forget 
the  immense  distances  between  areas  of  commercial  produc- 
tion and  centers  of  largest  consumption.  Successful  foreign 
methods  are  of  great  interest  to  the  American  farmer,  who 
will  probably  never  be  in  a  position  to  adopt  them,  however, 
as  they  stand.  They  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
existing  conditions  in  this  country  and  only  those  principles 
or  parts  must  be  adopted  or  applied  which  are  suitable  and 
promising  for  the  needs  at  hand. 

This  country  is  not  without  its  own  examples  of  success- 
ful cooperative  marketing  associations.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  fifteen  thousand  farmers'  purchasing  and  marketing  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  transact  over  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  business  every  year.  A  recent 
writer  on  cooperation  in  Ireland,  in  speaking  of  the  coopera- 
t;ve  selling  of  crops  and  livestock,  stated  that  the  cooperators 
of  all  European  countries  have  much  to  learn  from  Amer- 
ica "  where  the  circumstances  and  business  intelligence  of  the 
farmers  have  led  them  to  develop  from  the  beginning  the 
most  difficult  form  of  cooperation."  Certainly  American 
agriculturists  should  recognize  and  appraise  cooperative  en- 
deavor as  a  means  to  the  improvement  of  marketing  processes 
at  its  full  worth,  and  should  foster  and  use  it  wherever 
careful  study  shows  the  need  of  it.  But  for  various  reasons, 
many  localities  are  not  suited  to  cooperative  enterprises,  and 


in  other  places  the  improvement  of  existing  machinery  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  substitution  of  new.  Such  locali- 
ties must  look  elsewhere  for  their  remedy. 

The  parcel  post  has  not  been  overlooked  in  this  country 
as  an  important  medium  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
The  government,  through  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  careful  studies  of 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations.  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
undertook  the  necessary  investigations  and  field  studies  for 
these  departments  and  had  a  staff  assigned  to  such  work 
for  about  five  years.  The  study  was  both  extensive  and  de- 
tailed and  its  results  were  made  known  as  rapidly  as  the 
principles  involved  in  direct  marketing  were  determined. 
The  factors  which  must  be  present  to  make  direct  marketing 
profitable  are  now  known,  rather  definitely,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  many  regions  and  many  conditions 
which  would  make  the  presence  of  such  factors  impossible. 

Through  both  state  and  national  bodies  legislation  has  im- 
proved certain  phases  of  the  marketing  systems,  and  many  of 
these  laws  have  been  effective.  There  are  state  standardization 
laws,  state  laws  governing  the  organization  of  cooperative 
societies,  state  laws  relating  to  marketing  divisions.  There 
are  federal  laws  regulating  future  trading  in  cotton,  and 
the  grading  and  inspection  of  grain  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  determining  the  size  of  small  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  may  be  used  in  interstate  trade.  These  are 
only  a  few.  of  the  valuable  laws  enacted  in  recent  years  with 
a  view  to  improving  marketing  processes. 

But  legislation  other  than  that  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunities is,  at  least  at  first,  an  artificial  means  to  the  end. 
It  should  not  try  to  take  the  place  of  experience  or  educa- 
tion or  ability,  and  it  cannot  supplant  economic  principles. 

At  times  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  national 
marketing  organization,  but  it  is  probable  that  few  people 
realize  that  the  nucleus  of  such  an  organization  is  already 
in  operation.  Not  of  an  organization  that  will  take  from 
the  American  farmer  the  right  to  choose  what  channels  he 
will  use  in  sending  his  crops  to  market,  not  one  that  will 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  men  long  trained  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling,  but  an  organization  of  disinterested, 
impartial  men,  men  combining  student  ability  with  practical 
experience  who,  working  jointly  with  the  states  and  the 
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federal  government,  but  al\yays  working  for  the  people,  arc 
in  a  position  to  study  the  specific  conditions  and  needs  of 
their  own  states  and  relate  them  to  interstate  and  national 
conditions  to  the  end  that  a  consistent  national  marketing 
policy  may  be  developed.  These  are  the  state  agents  in  mar- 
keting who  are  now  working,  under  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  federal  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  states  in- 
volved, in  thirty-one  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union. 
Several  other  states  have  asked  for  similar  cooperative  work 
when  the  practical  preliminary  details  can  be  arranged.  Dis- 
tribution is  undoubtedly  an  interstate  activity  and  must 
eventually  be  handled  as  a  national  matter,  but  this  nation- 
wide machinery  must  be  developed  slowly  and  on  an  advis- 
ory and  demonstrational  basis  only ;  it  may  aid  in  eliminating 
unnecessary  steps  and  waste  motion  in  marketing,  but  it 
must  not  dispossess  any  class  of  men  who  are  doing  a  truly 
useful  and  legitimate  business. 

All  these  remedies  and  many  more  have  been  studied  and 
applied  in  an  effort  to  improve  marketing  processes,   and 


many  others  will  be  applied  in  the  future.  But  the  point 
to  be  made  is  that  all  of  these  methods  are  contributory  only. 
Each  has  certain  limiting  factors  which  must  be  recognized 
freely.  Each  must  be  applied  only  when  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  existing,  or  perhaps  local,  conditions  are  favorable 
to  its  success.  There  is  altogether  too  much  talk  of  plans 
and  systems  and  not  enough  of  analysis  of  existing  condi- 
tions. And  analysis  reveals  so  unmistakably  the  complexity 
of  marketing  problems.  It  makes  clear  as  nothing  else  can 
that  no  one  method,  no  one  plan,  no  one  device  can  effect  a 
revolutionary  improvement  in  the  order  of  things.  By  utiliz- 
ing effectively  that  part  of  each  method  and  procedure  that 
promises  best  results  under  the  given  conditions  an  economy 
may  be  effected  here,  an  abuse  may  be  corrected  there,  a 
marked  improvement  may  be  accomplished  elsewhere;  and 
thus  through  careful  study  and  constant  endeavor  may  be 
brought  about  gradually  that  wise  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts that  will  bring  a  more  stable  profit  to  the  farmer  and 
a  more  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 


Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


I. 


THE  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  as  they  conceive  it 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  contribution  to  the  substan- 
tial improvement  of  industrial  relations  by  remov- 
ing many  issues  altogether  from  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. Its  executive  had  experience,  in  earlier  days,  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor,  and  in  Ohio  as  chief  mediator 
in  labor  controversies.  Both  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Columbus  the  view  is  held 
that  some  of  the  darker  aspects  of  industry  can  be  radically 
brightened  by  approaching  them  as  community  problems  of 
health,  recreation,  housing,  education,  etc.,  rather  than  as 
issues  between  employers  and  employed. 

This  recalls  of  course  the  famous  "  zone-of-agreement  " 
policy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  but  in  this  instance  it  is  not  put 
forward  primarily  as  an  industrial  program.  It  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  legitimate  function  of  the  social 
agencies  to  their  natural  boundaries,  to  relieve  both  wage 
earners  and  employers  as  such  from  the  burden  of  fighting 
each  other  to  secure  what  they  and  all  others  in  the  com- 
munity have  a  joint  interest  in  securing:  health,  education, 
good  housing,  and  whatever  else  is  accepted  as  an  appro- 
priate end  of  coordinated,  community  effort. 

The  Columbus  Council  is  not  functional.  When  its 
director,  Fred  C.  Croxton,  said  this  first,  I  thought  he  had 
made  a  slip  of  language.  "  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not 
financial."  "  Not  at  all,"  he  insisted,  "  I  mean  it  has  no 
functions.  It  is  just  a  convenience.  It  is  nothing  what- 
ever except  a  plan  for  making  team  work  easy  and  natural." 
That  description  is  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of  genius. 
Who  does  not  remember  what  an  impetus  it  gave  to  the 
social  service  exchange  to  proclaim  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  card  index?  The  absurdity  of  being  afraid  to  consult  a 
card  index,  an  agency  as  impersonal  as  the  telephone  ex- 
change, became  apparent.  Advocates  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, who  are  at  the  same  time  hostile  to  joint  financial  ap- 
peals, have  made  the  curious  tactical  mistake  of  insisting  on 
the  distinction  between  "  functional  "  and  "  financial  "  fed- 
eration. Aside  from  the  obvious  facts  that  the  raising  of 
funds  is  a  function,  like  any  other;  and  that  any  of  the 
dozen  or  more  other  functions  which  they  advocate — devel- 
opment of  new  activities,  reorganization  of  old  agencies, 
development  of  standards,  etc. — are  notoriously  performed  at 


least  as  continuously  and  as  effectively  in  the  "  financial " 
federation  as  in  the  so-called  "  functional  councils,"  the  dis- 
tinction fails  to  secure  the  useful  tactical  advantage  which 
might  have  been  gained  by  taking  the  position  that  the  coun- 
cil is  not  functional  at  all.  As  in  the  case  of  the  social 
service  exchange,  it  would  then  be  described  as  "  nothing 
but  .  .  .  ."  A  non-functional  council,  then,  is  one  whose 
only  function  is  to  facilitate  the  smooth  running  of  the  social 
agencies,  one  which  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  do  things. 
Its  director  in  turn  performs  no  function  except  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  the  central  council  running  smoothly.  Things 
will  be  worked  out  in  committees,  not  apparently  but  liter- 
ally. The  committees  are  melting  pots  of  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  their  members.  Issues  are  fought  out  hotly, 
plans  are  devised,  and  agreement  is  arrived  at  as  to  the  best 
instruments  for  carrying  out  their  plans.  Thus  the  agencies 
discover  and  use  their  own  powers.  This  kind  of  council 
obtains  practical  results,  and  avoids  the  dangers  assumed  to 
be  inherent  in  federation.  It  does  not  decide,  for  example, 
that  a  hospital  or  a  settlement  must  be  located  here  or  not 
located  there,  but  it  ensures  that  the  subject  shall  be  talked 
out  until  it  becomes  evident  that  only  one  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  where  it  shall  be  located  is  sound  enough  to 
be  defended. 

That  description  might  apply  equally  to  a  federation, 
union,  or  council  like  those  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, which,  although  not  money-raising  agencies,  may  be 
closely  related  to  the  community  funds  which  are,  having 
in  some  instances  a  common  staff,  headquarters,  etc.;  to  a 
council  of  social  agencies  like  that  in  Milwaukee,  which  re- 
mains wholly  distinct  from  the  Centralized  Budget,  but 
reports  the  establishment  of  this  plan  of  joint  money  raising 
as  among  its  own  "  definite  achievements,"  and  to  councils 
like  those  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  where  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  general  plan  of  joint  money  raising  in  opera- 
tion, but  where  there  are  councils  of  social  agencies  with 
full-time  executives,  just  as  there  are  in  Columbus,  and  as 
there  are  also  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the  other  cities  in  which 
there  are  community  chests  for  joint  money-raising  cam- 
paigns. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  then  is  nothing  but  cooper- 
ation among  the  agencies;  nothing  but  a  plan  for  promoting 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  team  work;  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
machinery  to  facilitate  democratic  community  thinking  and 
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planning ;  nothing  but  the  free  operation  of  the  mutual  prin- 
ciple; nothing  but  a  consistent  and  sustained  movement  to 
establish  and  maintain  standards,  not  through  external  coer- 
cion, but  through  voluntary  self-enlightenment ;  nothing  but 
common  service  in  the  relations  of  social  agencies  to  one 
another  and  to  social  needs.  It  would  be  absurd  to  take  very 
much  space  to  describe  the  constitution  of  a  council  of  social 
agencies.  Plenty  of  people  in  any  community  could  make 
as  good  a  one  as  any  which  exists.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  the  social  agencies  shall  not  merely  confer,  as  they  might 
in  a  city  or  district  conference;  or  cooperate,  as  they  might 
by  twos  or  threes  in  particular  instances,  but  that  they  shall 
officially  associate  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  ends 
which  they  have  in  common,  for  the  promotion  of  the  social 
welfare,  for  the  encouragement  of  coordinated,  united  action 
in  the  establishment  and  protection  of  standards  of  human 
welfare.  Voluntary  agencies  and  public  officials,  religious 
and  secular  agencies,  institutions  and  societies  of  home  ser- 
vice, commercial  agencies  and  trade  unions,  have  many  com- 
mon purposes,  far  more  than  any  one  suspects  until  he  begins 
to  compare  programs  and  exchange  views.  Their  common 
purposes  are  largely  their  best  purposes,  the  ones  which  they 
are  most  ready  to  proclaim  openly  and  defend.  These  pur- 
poses may  or  may  not  be  clearly  stated  in  their  written 
charters  or  constitutions.  They 'may  be  found  only  in  the 
traditions,  in  the  motives  which  lie  behind  the  gifts  of  donors 
and  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  executives  and  workers.  A 
central  council  in  which  both  directors  and  executives,  both 
contributors  and  workers,  are  thoroughly  represented  will 
bring  out  these  best  ideals,  these  openly  held  and  creditable 
purposes,  and  will  reveal  how  harmonious  and  mutually  com- 
plementary they  are.  The  health  commissioner,  charities 
commissioner  and  police  commissioner,  or  their  representa- 
tives, should  be  in  the  council.  The  spokesman  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  labor  federation  are  needed, 
not  because  either  of  these  bodies  is  a  social  agency 'in  the 
sense  in  which  a  settlement  or  a  health  center  is,  but  be- 
cause they  are  the  channels  through  which  essential  elements 
of  the  population  naturally  and  habitually  express  their 
views  on  questions  affecting  the  social  welfare. 

Progressive,  forward-looking  agencies  will  be  there  of 
course;  but  they  are  hardly  more  necessary  than  the  con- 
ventional agencies  which  exist  because  they  are  endowed,  or 
the  sentimental  agencies  which  flourish  because  emotional 
appeals  are  successful.  The  difference  between  themselves 
and  the  others  may  not  really  be  as  great  as  the  progressives 
think,  and  the  influence  of  those  of  whom  the  progressives 
tend  to  be  scornful  may  be  much  greater  than  their  own. 
Naturally,  Catholics,  Jews  and  the  various  Protestant 
churches  should  be  represented  in  the  council  if  they  are  in 
the  community.  Geographical  distribution  may  also  be  im- 
portant. No  fundamental  method  of  dealing  with  poverty, 
disease,  or  crime  should  be  without  some  measure  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  council  if  there  is  any  one  available  qualified 
to  represent  it.  Ordinarily  the  spontaneous  election  of  dele- 
gates from  the  agencies  will  automatically  provide  for  a 
reasonable  degree  of  representation  of  all  these  points  of 
view,  but  the  probability  of  this  desirable  result  may  be 
increased  by  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
taking  the  initiative. 

In  Columbus  membership  in  the  council  is  partly  delegate 
and  partly  individual.  Each  agency,  public  or  private,  which 
is  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  council  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  board  of  the  council  is  entitled  to 
choose  two  delegates:  one  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  agency  and  the  other  an  executive  social  worker.  In- 
dividual members,  not  to  exceed  in  number  one-tenth  of  the 
delegate  members,  may  be  elected  by  the  delegates  on  the 
principle  of  cooption,  which  appears  conspicuously  in  the 
Russian  soviet  constitution.  The  council  has  an  executive 
board  of  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  members,  of  whom  not 


less  than  five  must  be  active  social  workers  and  not  less  than 
five  must  be  financial  contributors  to  some  member  agency. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  there  is 
in  Columbus  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  some  ninety 
influential  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  associated  with 
and  supporters  of  several  of  the  social  agencies.  The  director 
is  chosen  jointly  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  Each  of  these  two  executive  bodies  meets  monthly 
and  each  takes  its  functions  seriously.  That  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  a  body  to  which  there  is  nothing  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  other  cities,  is  to  promote  studies,  plans  and  programs 
which  will  secure  a  wider  interest  in  social  and  civic  prob- 
lems, and  more  effective  work  in  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems; to  cooperate  with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  in  its  membership 
to  eliminate  and  prevent  such  social  conditions  as  tend  to 
create  disease,  dependency  and  delinquency ;  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  building  up  and  pro- 
moting normal  standards  in  living,  citizenship  and  health. 

Thus  the  Advisory  Council,  including  in  its  membership 
all  who  contribute  financially  to  its  work,  represents  the 
generous  givers ;  the  citizens  who  mean  to  see  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  really  functions  and  that  it  has  the 
funds  necessary  to  its  work;  the  people  who,  when  they  are 
in  earnest  in  desiring  that  the  work  of  the  agencies  shall  be 
well  done,  duplication  eliminated,  the  needs  met,  standards 
established,  the  habit  of  team  work  cultivated,  are  in  the 
best  position  to  secure  these  results.  These  men  are  said  to 
be  in  fact  most  solicitous  that  the  work  of  the  useful  agencies 
shall  not  be  unduly  curtailed  through  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  support  them;  and  that  the  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers  shall  not  be  undermined  by  the 
loss  of  any  freedom  of  action  or  legitimate  responsibility 
which  they  should  retain.  There  is  a  strong  movement  in 
Columbus  in  favor  of  a  centralized  budget,  a  joint  raising 
of  funds  for  such  of  the  agencies  as  appeal  to  the  public  for 
support.  But  the  big  givers,  many  of  whom  are  associated 
in  the  advisory  council,  are  apparently  inclined  to  leave  the 
initiative  to  the  agencies.  The  movement  behind  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  take  the  place 
of  an  earlier  central  philanthropic  council  is  one  which  will 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  financial  federation,  supplement- 
ing the  educational  work  of  the  council;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  big-stick  coercion  or  urgency.  There  are  indi- 
divual  opponents  of  any  plan  of  joint  finance  and  there  are 
some  agencies  which  have  open  minds,  waiting  to  see  what 
develops.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  vigorous,  if  not  al- 
ready somewhat  impatient,  individual  advocates  of  imme- 
diate financial  federation  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  agencies 
which  are  definitely  opposed  to  it.  The  Central  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  seems  likely  to  promote  the  sort  of  coopera- 
tive relations  which  will  make  joint  finance  easier  and  more 
natural,  but  the  agencies  are  held  together  at  present  by 
interest  in  the  working  out  of  a  common  program  rather 
than  by  financial  pressure  or  the  desire  to  substitute  one 
drive  for  several.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  council  is 
about  ready  for  distribution,  and  it  should  furnish  excep- 
tionally valuable  material  for  estimating  the  value  of  team 
work  without  joint  finance. 

A  Former  Effort 

Social  workers  in  Columbus  refer  to  the  Central  Philan- 
thropic Council,  which  was  organized  in  1910  and  which 
has  now  been  replaced  by  the  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  with  varying  degrees  of  appreciation.  Some  say 
that  it  amounted  to  little.  Some  who  participated  in  its 
work  say  that  it  amounted  to  a  great  deal.  One  who  is  in 
position  to  know  says  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  statements. 

Although  it  did  not  have  a  full-time  executive,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  gave  much  time  to  the  work 
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of  the  council  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  other 
people  to  do  likewise.  The  council  published  several  pam- 
phlets and  held  meetings  in  which  reports  of  special  com- 
mittees were  presented,  addresses  were  made  by  persons  actu- 
ally doing  work  in  Columbus  and  by  others  familiar  with 
particular  fields  of  social  work.  The  council  effectively 
opposed  efforts  to  launch  a  free  ice  fund  and  a  free  milk 
fund.  Through  the  stimulation  and  promotion  of  the  coun- 
cil, a  committee  was  organized  which  raised  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  dental  clinics.  It  would  be  easy  to  present 
an  imposing  list  of  things  accomplished  in  Columbus  in  the 
ten  years  of  the  existence  of  this  council,  and  it  would  be 
fair  to  give  to  the  council  credit  for  having  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  about — but  to  what  extent  they 
would  have  been  done  without  the  council,  just  as  the  same 
or  similar  things  have  in  fact  been  done  in  cities  in  which 
there  is  no  council,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

A  Familiar  Dilemma 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  like  any  similar  body 
which  works  with  delegated  authority — The  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Churches  for  example — has  its  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  It  must  not  claim  too  much  credit  for  what 
it  does  or  it  will  offend  the  sensibilities  of  its  constituent 
members.  It  must  not  claim  too  little  or  it  will  not  live. 
If  it  is  too  active  it  either  undermines  the  prestige  and  re- 
sources of  its  members  or  else  invites  their  hostility  to  its 
own  undoing.  If  it  is  not  active  enough  it  fails  to  justify 
its  existence,  fails  to  serve  its  constituent  members  as  it  was 
intended  to  serve  them.  It  is  an  old  and  familiar  dilemma 
and  it  is  leading  to  curious  inconsistencies  in  the  current 
descriptions  of  the  actual  achievements  of  the  councils.  Some 
appear  to  think  that  the  council  may  do  everything,  provided 
those  to  whom  or  through  whom  they  do  it  can  be  kept 
from  knowing  who  did  it  and  how  it  was  done.  To  do  one 
good  by  indirection,  subtly,  has  an  extraordinary  fascination 
for  a  certain  type  of  mind.  Probably  good  can  be  done 
sometimes  in  this  way  when  a  frank,  open  proffer  of  serv- 
ices would  be  declined.  Perhaps  oftener  the  "  client " 
would  be  delighted  to  cooperate  in  a  direct  program  if  he 
were  told  clearly  what  it  was  all  about.  Of  course  there 
are  extreme  instances  in  which  elimination  is  the  only  rem- 
edy and  no  doubt  in  those  cases  an  anaesthetic  is  sheer  kind- 
ness. There  are  perhaps  other  instances  in  which,  in  the 
public  interest,  some  one  has  to  be  cajoled  into  doing  some- 
thing which  he  would  never  do  with  his  eyes  open.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  however,  whether  any  council  or  other  coor- 
dinating agency  does  not  risk  subtly  undermining  its  own 
permanent  usefulness  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  methods  of 
cajolery;  by  striving  to  do  good  through  influencing  hypno- 
tized or  gullible  beneficiaries  rather  than  by  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
obvious  that  Columbus  is  in  less  than  the  average  danger  of 
making  this  blunder.  To  find  and  keep  the  safe  and  open  way 
is  the  problem:  serving  the  agencies  and  the  community  in 
the  maximum  degree;  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  jobs  which 
cannot  be  fully  reported;  emphasizing  but  not  magnifying 
the  role  of  the  member  agencies;  subordinating  but  not  dis- 
crediting the  role  of  the  council  as  such ;  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  unity,  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  in  which 
bigotry  and  self-conceit  will  find  it  difficult  to  breathe. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  St.  Louis,  like 
that  in  Columbus,  has  provided  itself  with  a  sufficient  budget 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  full-time  execu- 
tive, and  its  name  has  been  changed  to  Community  Council. 
The  joint  raising  of  funds  is  held  to  be  rather  less  important 
than  other  functions  for  the  moment;  but  the  appointment 
as  secretary  of  Elwood  Street,  whose  previous  experience  has 
been  in  the  federations  of  Cleveland  and  Louisville,  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  mean  that  the  St.  Louis  Council  is 
equipped  to  undertake  some  plan  of  financial  federation 
when  that  seems  desirable  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 


The  Central  Council  of  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  it 
has  struggled  along  without  any  paid  staff,  like  the  Central 
Philanthropic  Council  of  Columbus,  might  be  described 
with  about  equal  accuracy  as  having  been  an  immense  suc- 
cess or  as  a  mere  appearance — a  paper  organization — fur- 
nishing occasion  for  talk  and  discussion.  It  made  a  survey 
of  local  activities  just  before  we  entered  the  war,  but  most 
of  the  conditions  which  the  survey  revealed  as  needing  change 
appear  still  to  need  changing.  The  council  has  appointed 
committees  and  "  urged  "  many  things,  but,  at  least  recently, 
it  has  not  been  very  much  in  evidence  and  it  is  only  an  in- 
dulgent estimate  which  can  rank  very  high  its  actual  achieve- 
ments. If  in  the  past  ten  years,  there  had  been  a  council  at 
work  in  St.  Louis  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, or  Louisville,  there  would  certainly  be  more  people 
who  know  what  the  social  agencies  are,  what  they  are  doing, 
what  the  unmet  needs  are  and  how  to  meet  them.  The 
Provident  Relief  Association  would  have  raised  its  funds 
more  easily.  The  school  for  training  social  workers  would 
have  more  support.  The  SURVEY  would  have  more  sub- 
scribers; the  National  Conference  more  members. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  intangible  results  of  education. 
It  is  only  that  the  kind  of  council  which  has  heretofore 
existed  in  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  St.  Louis  cannot  in  fact 
do  very  much  education,  and  it  would  be  downright  mis- 
representation to  claim  for  them  what  they  could  not  do. 
They  may  urge  this  or  that,  but  they  have  no  compact  organ- 
ized public  opinion  to  back  up  their  urging.  The  people  of 
St.  Louis  are  naturally  as  charitable,  as  public-spirited,  as 
progressive  as  any  others,  but  they  did  not  have  in  the  past  an 
effective  channel  through  which  their  progressive  public  spirit 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  legislative  councils,  newspapers, 
and  givers.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  endorse- 
ment bureau  and  its  cooperation  with  the  Central  Council, 
has  done  much;  but  the  social  agencies,  organized  in  a  cen- 
tral council  as  a  going  concern,  with  its  own  executive  and 
its  consistent  program,  should  now  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  The  present  outlook  is  auspicious.  It  is  realized 
that  there  is  much  preliminary  work  to  be  done.  Founda- 
tions are  to  be  laid.  Modest  tasks  are  to  be  undertaken  first. 
The  habit  of  team  work  has  to  be  developed.  Elwood  Street 
has  a  different  task  from  that  of  Mr.  Croxton,  and  he  did 
not  at  the  outset  have  the  special  advantage  which  comes 
from  long  previous  acquaintance  in  the  city.  But  his  funda- 
mental attitude  is  the  same.  The  social  workers  in  St.  Louis 
already  know  that  he  is  candid,  cooperative,  modest  and 
energetic.  His  success  is  intimately  bound  up  with  theirs 
and  he  relies  of  course  upon  their  judgment  and  advice.  The 
council,  under  its  new  name  and  with  its  enlarged  facilities, 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  must  be  nothing  but  a  plan  to 
promote  the  habit  of  team  work. 

Its  immediate  tentative  program  is  to  extend  its  member- 
ship to  include  all  eligible  public  and  private  agencies;  to 
create  semi-autonomous  "  social "  departments,  on  such 
social  questions  as  health,  family  treatment,  child  welfare, 
etc.,  each  agency  being  represented  in  at  least  one  depart- 
ment, which  will  promote  surveys,  ascertain  needs  not  ade- 
quately met,  and  bring  about  action  through  existing  or  new 
agencies;  to  create  other  departments  on  what  are  called, 
not  very  felicitously,  "  common,  non-social  functions  where 
joint  study  and  action  can  bring  about  greater  economy  or 
effectiveness;"  such  as  (i)  financial  methods;  (2)  educa- 
tional methods;  (3)  personnel;  (4)  purchasing  methods. 

The  council  has  started  a  four-page  monthly  bulletin  of 
news  and  information  for  the  directors  and  staff  members 
of  the  social  agencies  in  its  membership;  and  in  December 
issued  a  leaflet  entitled  Team  Work  for  a  Better  Saint 
Louis,  in  which  is  forecast  a  study  of  joint  finance  through 
the  Council's  Department  on  Financial  Methods. 

[Developments  in  Boston  and  Chicago  will  be  included  in 
the  second  and  concluding  installment. ] 


|    CHILD   WELFARE: 

The  Boy 

Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Do  You  Remember  When  You  Were  A  Boy  ? 


THE  boy  is  the  most  fascinating  and  elusive  object  of 
study  in  the  world — with  the  single  exception  of 
the  girl.    And  not  in  all  things  is  the  girl  his  su- 
perior in  this  classification.   The  boy  is  ever  just  on 
the  verge  of  being  understood,  only  to  elude  our  grasp  and 
become  the  object  of  a  new  pursuit. 

With  all  our  advance  in  the  study  of  boy  life — and  there 
has  been  marked  advance — parents  do  not  usually  understand 
boys.  For  the  most  critical  changes  in  a  boy's  life,  the  changes 
which  move  a  boy  out  of  the  realm  of  his  boyhood  into  the 
area  of  potential  fatherhood,  the  changes  which  bring  into 
sharp  outline  the  dawning  of  a  new  individuality,  are  still 
looked  on  in  many  families  as  a  kind  of  perversity,  an  in- 
nate meanness  which  temporarily  puts  the  boy  beyond  the 
reach  of  social  acceptability. 

The  school  does  not  understand  the  boy.  Of  course,  indi- 
vidual teachers,  here  and  there,  do  know  boy  life.  But  the 
school  system,  the  fixed  curriculum,  the  organized  methods 
of  school  procedure — these  all  go  serenely  on  without  much 
understanding  of  the  boy  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Organized  society  does  not  understand  the  boy.  If  there 
were  better  understanding,  would  our  juvenile  court  systems 
be  growing  ever  larger,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  population?  I  fear  that  those  who  accept  the  exten- 
sion of  our  juvenile  court  system  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  child  life  have  not  thought  the 
thing  through.  I  am  reminded  of  the  city  where  I  was  being 
shown  the  objects  of  interest,  and  my  guide  showed  me  the 
new  detention  home  for  children  and  grew  eloquent  over  the 
fact  that  it  had  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  one  it  had  re- 
placed. Perhaps  our  juvenile  court  system  and  its  attendant 
detention  homes  must  increase  before  they  can  decrease;  and 
perhaps  an  increase  may  in- 
dicate that  we  are  doing 
things  more  thoroughly  than 
we  used  to  do  them.  May  I 
ask,  however,  what  we  are 
doing  to  work  toward  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  less 
need  of  the  juvenile  court 
than  we  now  have? 

The  employer  does  not  un- 
derstand the  boy.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  notable 
exceptions.  Study  with  me 
any  fair  cross-section  of  one 
thousand  cases  of  boys  at 
work,  and  my  statement  will 
be  proved.  Boys  are  under- 
paid and  overpaid ;  they  are 
placed  in  blind-alley  jobs  and 
kept  there;  they  have  little 
stimulus  to  advance ;  they  are 
given  almost  no  encourage- 
ment to  continue  in  their 
studies.  On  the  moral  side, 
they  are  thrown  in  with  men 
who  feel  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  boys'  real  welfare.  They  listen  to  foul  talk, 
they  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  a  hundred  forms  of 
gambling  schemes,  they  are  set  the  example  of  low  ideals 
instead  of  high  ones. 

All  of  which  sounds  pessimistic;  and  that  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  statement.  The  boy  is  better  understood  to- 


THE   END  OF  A  BUSY  DAY 


Not  until  the  evening  shadows  fall  do  these  young  men  of  Briis,  one 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  projects,  come  tramping  home.  They  have 
bid  goodbye  to  the  Paris  slums  fore<ver.  After  their  year's  course 
on  a  farm,  lent  to  them  by  Charles  Dreyfus,  a  French  senator,  they 
will  start  out  on  their  own,  provided  with  a  little  capital  saved  for 
them  from  the  profits  of  the  farm 


day  than  he  ever  was.  Increasingly,  parents  and  schools  and 
communities  and  employers  are  seeking  to  know  him  better. 
The  facts  that  I  have  stated  are  true,  first,  because  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  boy  has  not  yet  been  widely  enough 
disseminated,  and  second,  because  the  awakened  interest  in 
boys  Jias  caused  too  many  to  adopt  an  attitude  toward  them 
which  is  possibly  worse  than  leaving  them  alone. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  statements  the  facts  are  self-evident. 
In  the  large  city  particularly  the  majority  of  boys  remain 
untouched  by  any  vital  character-building  influences.  True, 
there  is  the  home;  but  so  many  homes  do  not  function  here. 
There  is  the  school ;  but  look  at  the  records  in  the  school  in 
the  matter  of  holding  boys.  There  is  the  church;  but  the 
church  very  largely  confesses  its  failure  to  hold  boys  after 
the  middle  'teen  years.  That  the  good  things  done  are  en- 
couraging, there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  no  cause  to  be  self- 
satisfied  however,  in  the  light  of  the  things  left  undone. . 

I  suppose  it  is  an  inexorable  law  that  reaction  may  carry 
us  as  far  to  one  extreme  of  the  normal  line  as  we  formerly 
found  ourselves  at  the  other  extreme.  From  the  place  of 
almost  no  interest  in  the  boy  our  enthusiasm  has  sometimes 
become  over-enthusiasm.  This  has  caused  us  in  some  of 
our  work  for  boys  to  do  too  much  for  them.  This  tendency 
results,  in  many  cases,  in  the  boy  being  overworked.  Well 
meaning  programs  enter  his  life  from  many  angles;  each 
seeks  to  serve  him.  The  result  is  that  we  not  infrequently 
find  a  boy  living  a  hectic  existence,  frantically  trying  to 
do  all  the  things  that  he  is  asked  to  do.  Any  one  of  us 
can  cite  the  case  of  the  boy  who  is  so  busy  that  he  needs 
a  memorandum  book  to  keep  his  almost  hourly  engagements. 
Life  is  abnormal — unless  we  think  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
training  he  needs  in  boyhood  days  to  be  prepared  for  the 

equally  abnormal  life  of  his 
elders. 

Another  result  of  this 
overdoing  for  boys  is  found 
in  their  loss  of  initiative  and 
ingenuity.  It  is  a  hapless 
thing  to  do  for  a  boy  what 
he  can  do  for  himself;  yet 
it  is  constantly  being  done. 
The  finished  toy,  all  built  to 
its  last  detail,  is  not  nearly 
so  good  a  present  for  many 
a  boy  as  the  materials  with 
which  to  build  it ;  and  a  still 
better  present  is  the  training 
in  ideas  which  will  enable 
him  to  conceive  and  to  build 
his  own  toy. 

Our  organization  pro- 
grams need  a  vigorous  check- 
ing up  on  this  point.  I 
have  "  viewed  with  alarm  " 
the  tendency  in  many  of 
our  organizations  to  overdo 
in  serving  the  boy  instead  of 
providing  channels  for  his 


own  self-expression.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  we 
have  the  two  extremes  present.  On  the  one  hand,  the  boy 
who  is  overserved,  with  too  much  of  one  program  or  too 
many  programs,  or  too  many  adults  waiting  to  do  his  bid- 
ding; on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  area  of  unintelligence  and 
indifference  regarding  the  fundamental  facts  and  processes 
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THE  "SONNY"  SIDE  OF 


Photographs 


A  thirteen-year-old  colored, 
boy  who  is  raising  a  pig  as 
his  project,  consulting  with 
the  county  agricultural  agent 


"I've  got  a  pig!"  A 
Four  H  club  boy  who 
puts  the  "haha"  into 
Minnehaha  Springs, 
West  Virginia 


BOYS  JUDGING  PRIZE 


A  PROSPEROUS  FARM  IN  POCAHONTAS  COUNTY 


CLUB   BOY  EXPLAIN 

Instead  of  selling  the  wool  at  t 
made  into  cloth.  They  make  tl 
can  buy  real  woolen  cloth  at  a 
wool  brought  in;  in  the  back 


FE  IN   WEST  VIRGINIA 


ewis  W.  Hine 


IFERS  AT  COUNTY  FAIR 


A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  H  CLUB 

This  seventeen-year-old  boy  is  deficient  in  all 
school  work  (except  mathematics)  and  physically 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  one  eye;  but  he  is  the 
prize  corn  grower,  having  raised  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  bushels  on  one  acre — twice  the 
amount  his  father  raised 


NEW    PROJECT   TO   A   VISITOR 

ty  cents  a  pound  the  club  boys  have  it 
times  as  much  money  and  their  friends 
sonable  price.  The  boy  is  showing  the 
tnd  hang  some  finished  woolen  cloths 


A  TENANT'S  HOME 
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of  boyhood,  and  the  countless  thousands  of  boys  who  "  just 
grow,"  with  aggressive  influences  at  work  on  every  side  to 
cause  them  to  grow  in  the  wrong  direction. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  evidence 
of  earnest  inquiry  into  the  facts.  There  are  increasing  num- 
bers of  parents  who  eagerly  approach  their  task  of  rearing 
boys  to  fine  manhood,  and  set  themselves  at  work  to  learn 
how.  The  church  is  awaking  to  a  degree  that  is  gratifying 
and  is  preparing  to  meet  its  problem  in  an  adequate  way. 
Educators  are  eagerly  searching  for  light,  albeit  they  find 
that  decades  of  thinking  in  fixed  grooves  make  it  hard  to 
approach  the  subject  from  a  new  angle. 

Recently  a  group  of  business  men  in  New  York  met  in 
several  sessions  with  a  number  of  specialists  in  work  with 
boys,  and  together  they  sought  to  find  a  large  way  of  dealing 
with  boy  life.  Surely  the  employer  has  set  himself  to  find 
the  way  out. 

Every  man  who  remembers  his  own  boyhood  has  an  obli- 
gation to  help  in  the  matter  of  this  better  understanding  of 
boys.  The  burden  is  upon  him  to  prove  that  he  has  not  a 
threefold  responsibility:  to  be  a  friend  and  older  compan- 
ion to  some  boy,  his  son  or  some  other  man's  son;  to  be  a 
leader  of  a  group  of  boys;  to  share  a  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  influences  in  the  community  which  affect  boy  life. 

EUGENE  C.  FOSTER. 

City  Secretary  for  Boys, 

New  York  City  Y.  M.C.A. 

The  "Sonny"  Side 

NOT  all  of  West  Virginia  is  the  scene  of  industrial  strife. 
Many  rural  sections  are  unaffected  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  mining  villages.  These  localities,  however,  are  taking 
part  in  another  struggle,  equally  significant,  though  not 
marked  by  violence  or  ill-feeling.  Here  the  long  accepted 
right  of  parents  to  require  the  labor  of  their  children  is  being 
tested  by  the  more  recently  recognized  right  of  children  to 
enjoy  a  normal  childhood. 

West  Virginia  offers  a  concrete  expression  of  the  differ- 
ence between  child  labor  and  children's  work,  for  in  many 
of  its  communities  they  exist  side  by  side.  Child  labor  is 
there  in  unmistakable  form — the  continued  toil  in  the  fields 
of  children  of  all  ages,  often  at  heavy  work  from  sun-up  to 
sun-down.  Forces  are  at  work  in  these  regions,  however, 
to  substitute  for  the  drudgery  and  routine  labor  of  the  farm, 
which  in  itself  has  no  value  for  the  child,  a  more  wholesome 
form  of  agricultural  work. 

Foremost  among  the  agencies  thus  indirectly  combatting 
rural  child  labor  is  the  extension  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia  which  through  its  boys'  and  girls'  Four 
H  clubs  is  promoting  the  new  type  of  children's  work.  These 
clubs,  organized  with  the  rural  school  as  the  basis,  stand 
for  the  development  of  "  Head,"  "  Hand,"  "  Heart "  and 
"  Health."  [See  the  SURVEY  for  Jan.  24,  1920,  p.  457.]  An 
essential  part  of  their  program  is  the  carrying  out  by  each 
club  member  of  some  systematic  project  connected  with  farm 
life — the  care  and  raising  of  live  stock;  the  cultivation  of 
some  crop  such  as  potatoes,  corn  or  small  fruit;  poultry 
breeding,  and,  among  girls,  gardening  and  canning  and  the 
planning  and  making  of  clothes.  Whatever  the  nature  of 
the  work,  it  must  be  done  according  to  certain  standards. 
A  record  is  kept  describing  the  purpose  of  the  project,  its 
history  and  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  giving  a  detailed 
financial  statement  of  cost  of  production. 

In  the  small  fruits  project,  for  instance,  members  must 
cultivate  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  of  strawberries  or  red 
raspberries,  doing,  themselves,  all  except  the  very  hard  work 
of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  They  must  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair  three  quart  glass  jars  of  berries  which  they 
have  grown  and  canned,  together  with  their  record  books 
and  illustrated  booklets.  Winners  of  county  prizes  are  sent 


to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  a  week's  training  and 
instruction,  and  those  winning  state  prizes  are  given  one 
hundred  dollar  scholarships  at  this  institution. 

The  Four  H  clubs  are  accessible  to  every  child  in  the 
community  who  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  his  parents, 
whether  he  be  the  son  of  the  prosperous  farmer  or  the  strug- 
gling renter  living  in  a  dilapidated  shack,  and  barely  eking 
out  an  existence  for  himself  and  family.  Seldom  is  a  child 
prevented  from  participating  in  club  activities  because  of  the 
lack  of  material  with  which  to  work.  On  the  contrary, 
through  the  farm  bureau,  business  men's  organizations  and 
other  interested  agencies,  pure-bred  animals  and  seed  are 
secured  for  distribution  on  a  business  basis. 

The  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
agricultural  or  home  demonstration  agent.  "Once  a  month 
he  meets  the  children  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  together  they 
discuss  their  projects  and  records  and  the  Four  H  suggestions 
sent  out  monthly  by  the  state  club  agent.  During  the  month 
he  visits  the  children  in  their  homes  and  advises  with  them 
about  their  work. 

These  clubs  exercise  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  organized.  The  county  agent  is  a  new 
type  of  person  in  the  community,  and  unlike  many  of  those 
who  would  undertake  rural  work  he  is  understood  and  ac- 
cepted. The  results  of  his  work  with  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  are  convincing  parents  of  the  value  of  education,  a 
thing  that  the  little  one-room  school  has  never  succeeded  in 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  centering  of  this  work  in  the 
school  is  making  the  school  more  human  and  its  appeal  to 
country  children  stronger. 

More  than  this,  the  general  standards  of  rural  life  are 
raised.  The  club  is  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  that  work 
can  be  pleasure  as  well  as  drudgery,  that  the  daily  routine 
of  farm  life  need  not  obliterate  its  joy,  and  that  the  country 
as  well  as  the  city  offers  opportunity  for  a  satisfying  exist- 
ence. GERTRUDE  H.  FOLKS. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Settlements  and  the  Boy 

WHEN  all  is  said,  it  is  not  the  boy  who  is  the  problem, 
but  the  city ;  how  to  make  the  city  safe  and  right  and 
fair  for  the  boy.  "  Let  the  boys  run,"  exclaims  the  average 
citizen.  But  if  you  cannot  keep  the  youngster  from  playing 
games  all  over  the  street  or  in  front  of  his  speeding  automo- 
bile, he  protests  and  suggests  the  juvenile  court. 

The  approach  of  the  settlement  to  the  problem  is  not 
through  the  boy  alone.  It  looks  behind  him  to  his  back- 
ground. It  is  concerned  with  public  health ;  with  the  social 
and  industrial  well-being  of  the  community;  with  its  de- 
sires, its  aspirations,  and  its  despairs.  All  these  things  vitally 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  boy,  but  in  the  settlements,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  some  of  his  more  immediate  needs  are  often 
overlooked  because  the  attention  of  the  directing  head  is 
constantly  focused  on  those  larger  problems  whose  social 
significance  makes  them  questions  of  the  day.  For  this  reason 
one  hears  every  now  and  then  that  "  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  the  city  is  looking  for  a  part  time 
worker  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  work." 

Settlements  are  even  now  seeking  to  strengthen  their  boys' 
departments.  The  necessity  for  a  definite,  coherent  pro- 
gram is  recognized.  It  is  a  first  essential  to  awaken  the 
community  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  "  boy  problem,"  and 
that  it  has  its  roots  in  certain  fundamental  problems  both 
social  and  industrial. 

The  settlement  can  draw  not  only  upon  its  own  experience 
but  also  upon  that  of  other  organizations  which  are  specialists 
in  particular  lines  of  boys'  work.  Bad  technique  and  lack 
of  a  program  which  intimately  touches  the  boy  are  alike 
inexcusable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlement  is  not 
free  of  all  blame  in  this  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
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",vhy  the  charge  is  so  often  heard  that  the  day  of  the  settle- 
ment's usefulness  is  past.  This  charge  is  substantiated  by 
_  the  fact  that  settlements  as  a  whole  are  not  using  their  physi- 
cal equipment  to  capacity. 

It  should  be  made  easier  for  men  to  live  and  do  work  in 
settlements,  especially  in  connection  with  boys.  There  are 
far  more  women  interested  in  the  settlement  movement  at 
the  present  time  than  there  are  men.  The  average  man  who 
•s  capable  of  organizing  boys'  work  frequently  finds  himself 
limited  and  his  energies  curtailed  by  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion which  his  work  is  given.  He  knows  that  his  capabilitie* 
can  command  a  better  job,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  continue 
for  any  extended  length  of  time  to  put  up  with  the  irksome- 
ness  of  settlement  life,  especially  if  he  is  outnumbered  four 
to  one  at  the  resident's  table  by  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Hence  the  men  residents,  who  are  a  rarity  anyway,  change 
more  often  than  the  women.  With  each  change  comes  a 
"  reorganization  of  the  boys'  clubs."  Often  it  is  a  disor- 
ganization. 

The  settlements  are  in  the  main  conscious  of  this  short- 
coming and  anxious  to  remedy  it.  How  a  concerted  cam- 
paign for  more  men  may  best  be  carried  out,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Men  are  won  to  a  cause  by  very  different  appeals. 
Sentiment  and  emotionalism  even  play  their  part.  It  is  often 
best  to  appeal  directly  for  the  boy  and  to  play  up  his  im- 
mediate needs. 

The  task  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  mere  existence  of 
'  the  "  professional  social  worker."  The  average  man  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  the  professional's  business  to  look  after  such 
things;  but  he  fails  to  see  why  he  himself  must  be  dragged 
into  it.  The  professional  makes  a  career  of  it.  He,  for  his 
part,  has  his  own  business  to  attend  to.  Therein  lies  the  root 
of  the  difficulty,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  man 
does  not  understand  the  integral  relation  which  his  own  little 
task  bears  to  society  as  a  whole.  The  man  who  gives  infinite 
thought  to  economic  relations  and  lets  social  relations  "  go 
hang  "  leads  art  unbalanced  and  often  a  very  harmful  life.  It 
it  the  principal  task  of  those  interested  in  any  problem  of  the 
social  body,  and  none  the  less  of  those  interested  in  the  boy 
problem,  to  enlist  the  thought  and  action  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  people.  The  need  of  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
men  is  greater  even  than  the  need  for  skilled  professionals  and 
masters  of  technique.  How  this  interest  is  to  be  awakened 
is  the  most  baffling  question  confronting  organized  settlement 
work  today.  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN. 

Chairman,  Boys'  Work  Committee, 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York. 


The  Big  Brother 

THE  BIG  BROTHER  organization  has  grown  from  a 
little  group  of  forty  men  in  1904  to  thirty  thousand  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  not  until  1917  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the 
five  score  organizations  which  had  sprung  from  the  parent — 
the  Big  Brother  Movement,  Inc.,  of  New  York;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  do  more  than  answer  the  inquiries  which 
flowed  in.  This  year  the  movement  will  be  extended  to  for- 
eign countries.  Requests  for  information  have  been  received 
from  such  distant  places  as  China  and  New  Zealand. 

In  1917  occurred  the  first  annual  conference  of  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters.  Out  of  this  came  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Council.  Subsequent  conferences  were  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Toronto  and  Philadelphia,  where, 
last  year,  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  International  Fed- 
eration came  into  existence.  An  executive  was  employed  and 
plans  laid  to  expand  and  to  standardize  the  efforts  of  this 
army  of  volunteer  workers. 

Probably  the  one  thing  which  has  made  for  the  success  of 
the  Big  Brother  idea,  in  addition  to  the  great  need  for  it,  is 


its  simplicity,  states  Rowland  C.  Sheldon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  federation.  Its  essence  is  the  active  personal  interest 
of  one  man  in  one  boy  or  of  one  woman  in  one  girl.  They 
give  the  affection  which  has  been  denied  to  a  child,  who,  per- 
haps, is  surrounded  by  unhappiness  or  whose  parents  may  be 
neglectful  or  ignorant.  Mr.  Sheldon  cites  a  number  of  such 
instances. 

John's  shiftless  father  died  on  the  boy's  second  birthday.  The 
mother,  forced  to  support  herself,  placed  him  in  an  institution.  Then 
came  a  second  marriage.  The  stepfather,  however,  refused  to  take 
the  boy  home  and  he  was  buffeted  about  from  pillar  to  post.  At 
fifteen,  he  was  arrested — gun,  mask  and  all.  A  year  under  a  Big 
Brother's  care,  aided  by  a  physician,  has  made  John  more  like  other 
boys,  has  brought  the  stepfather  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
has  restored  the  boy  to  the  home  that  is  rightfully  his.  He  is  now 
at  school. 

Michael,  a  foundling,  was  brought  up  in  institutions,  and  soon 
learned  to  adopt  the  creed,  "  Anything  is  good,  provided  you  get 
away  with  it."  At  sixteen  he  appealed  to  the  Big  Brother  office 
for  a  place  to  live  and  a  job.  He  got  both,  and  in  addition  some 
one  who  took  an  interest  in  him. 

On  Warren  nature  had  played  a  cruel  trick  by  making  him  bald- 
headed  at  fourteen;  the  taunts  and  jibes  of  his  school-mates  drove 
him  into  truancy.  Not  until  a  Big  Brother  convinced  him  that  the 
teasing  would  continue  only  so  long  as  he  "  got  mad  "  did  the  boy 
realize  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  He  has  voluntarily 
returned  to  school  and  now  faces  his  comrades  with  a  smile. 

There  are  boys  out  of  step,  out  of  tune  with  the  universe, 
says  Mr.  Sheldon ;  all  about  them  are  the  things  they  need — 
the  clubs,  the  scout  corps,  the  libraries,  the  churches — but  it 
takes  self-confidence  to  overcome  timidity.  Half  of  the  par- 
ents know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  adolescence,  and  the 
other  half  who  do  know  must  have  infinite  patience  to  see  the 
boy  through  that  period.  The  awkwardness  of  the  fourteen- 
to  eighteen-year-old  is  irritating  enough,  but  when  there  is 
added  to  it  an  attitude  of  conceit,  a  quick-change  assumption 
and  shedding  of  responsibility,  and  intolerance  and  selfishness, 
the  combination  is  often  maddening.  The  result  of  negli- 
gence to  deal  with  this  state  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  special 
boarding  schools  for  unruly  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
reformatories  for  those  of  the  poor. 

Twelve  Years  of  Boys 

THE  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  be  twelve  years  old  this 
month.  They  number,  according  to  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  International  Scout  Bureau  in  London,  528,980,  in- 
cluding their  leaders,  a  membership  larger  than  the  combined 
scout  membership  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  a  con- 
servative estimate,  more  than  a  million  boys  have  passed 
through  the  scout  mill  during  these  years. 

You  cannot  touch  the  lives  of  a  million  boys — march 
twelve  miles  with  youth — without  learning  something  about 
the  species.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  stands  out  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  sum  of  our  learning  is  the  remarkable  respon- 
siveness in  the  boys  themselves,  their  power  and  willingness 
to  assume  whatever  responsibility  we  place  upon  them,  to 
live  up  to  scouting  even  beyond  our  expectations. 

Citizenship  training  >md  community  service  have  at  all 
times  been  strongly  stressed  as  scouting  objectives,  but  it  took 
the  war  and  the  unexpectedly  far-reaching  demands  made 
upon  our  scouts  to  show  us  how  tremendous  a  factor  organ- 
ized boyhood  might  be  in  a  nation's  life.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me,  however,  to  discuss  the  whole  scout  program,  but 
only  to  stress  certain  points  which  may  be  news  to  SURVEY 
readers. 

When  we  said  that  a  first-class  scout  must  know  what  to 
do  in  case  of  fire,  probably  none  of  us  remotely  imagined 
that  during  one  year  5,778  scouts  would  qualify  in  fireman- 
ship,  that  in  fifty  or  more  cities  scout  troops  would  be  regu- 
larly authorized  aides  to  the  local  fire  departments,  that  in 
one  state  alone — Pennsylvania — scouts  would  be  cited  for 
having  in  less  than  a  year  saved  from  destruction  by  fire  over 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  timber.  Nor  could  we 
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in  any  way  have  visualized  the  large  number  of  striking  in- 
dividual instances  where  scouts  or  groups  of  scouts  have 
risen  voluntarily  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour  in  fight- 
ing fire,  rescuing  persons  from  burning  buildings,  rendering 
first  aid  to  persons  overcome  by  fumes  of  smoke ;  besides  their 
signal  services  in  helping  prevent  fire  by  conducting  city 
clean-ups,  distributing  fire  prevention  literature,  and  report- 
ing fire  hazards  and  violations  of  fire  laws. 

I  want  particularly  to  stress  that  word  cooperative,  for, 
contrary  to  the  ideas  of  those  who  do  not  fully  comprehend 
scouting  and  its  motives,  the  movement  is  dedicated  to  coop- 
eration with  all  other  forces  working  for  public  betterment. 
It  has  no  wish  to  supersede  the  work  of  church  or  schdol 
or  home,  or  of  any  social  service  agency.  It  merely  places 
its  splendid  boy  program,  its  organized  and  trained  power 
for  service,  its  large  and  enthusiastic  active  membership  at 
the  disposal  of  the  community  and  the  nation  to  help  wher- 
ever help  is  needed  or  desired. 

We  have  learned  in  our  twelve  years  of  experience  with 
boys  that  there  is  no  "  boy  problem,"  that  terrible  bugaboo 
which  has  frightened  the  world  so  long.  Our  boys,  given 
half  a  chance,  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  rise  to  whatever 
we  expect  of  them,  nay,  go  beyond  what  we  expect  of  them, 
if  only  we  men  will  in  turn  do  our  duty,  provide  for  them 
the  opportunity  for  clean,  happy,  useful,  healthy  life  which 
is  their  birthright  as  young  Americans. 

Boys  are  Boy  Scouts,  not  because  somebody  tells  them 
they  ought  to  be,  that  it  will  be  "  good  for  them  "  in  some 
vague  way.  They  are  Boy  Scouts  because  they  want  to  be, 
because  scouting  gives  them  something  they  honestly  crave, 
something  they  genuinely  delight  in,  for  and  in  itself,  aside 
from  any  benefits  derived. 

Scouting  is  not  greatly  disturbed  about  the  so-called  "  boy 
problem."  It  is  concerned  with  the  man  problem.  It  needs 
leaders,  virile,  enthusiastic,  loyal,  boy-hearted  men,  who  will 
count  it  a  privilege  to  help  us  answer  the  call  of  the  boys 
who  want  to  be  scouts,  but  who  are  perforce  standing  out- 
side the  gates  because  the  necessary  leaders  are  not  forth- 
coming. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  these  twelve 
years  have  taught  us,  it  is  that  the  mainspring  of  scouting 
is  the  scoutmaster — the  volunteer  leader.  In  him  scouting 
rises  or  falls.  On  him  depends  our  power  to  serve  the  boys 
of  America,  and  through  them  America  herself.  The  need 
for  men  is  paramount  at  this  hour.  JAMES  E.  WEST. 

Chief  Scout  Executive, 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Notes  in  the  Boy's  World 

THE  working  boy  under  nineteen  in  New  York  is  to  have 
a  "  Y  "  home  all  his  own,  costing  $475,000,  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  West  Side  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     The  building  will  be  eight  stories  high  and 
will  contain  sleeping  rooms  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
boys  and  facilities  for  two  thousand  members,  with  the  neces- 
sary educational,  social,  physical  and  employment  equipment. 
William  M.  Kinsley,  chairman  of  the  branch,  states  that  the 
plans  and  aims  of  this  building  mark  a  new  development  in 
"Y"work.    He  says: 

Heretofore  the  "  Y "  has  dealt  chiefly  with  men  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Recognizing  the  large  returns  from  the  work  under- 
taken with  young  men,  its  sponsors  feel  that  this  building  will 
mark  a  new  era  of  service  to  the  boy  of  New  York  whose  needs 
have  not  been  so  clearly  appreciated  in  the  past.  Too  great  im- 
portance cannot  be  placed  on  the  need  for  helping  the  boy  who 
works.  We  want  to  give  these  boys  the  chance  to  start  clean  in 
difficult  city  conditions  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 

A  WORKING  agreement  has  been  effected  between  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  New  Haven  for  the  operation  of  a 
joint  club,  the  E.  B.  Foote  Boys'  Club.  This  step  is  signifi- 


cant since,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  that  two 
local  units  of  these  organizations  have  joined  to  perform  such 
a  specific  piece  of  welfare  work.  With  the  removal  of  the 
club,  originally  quite  non-sectarian,  to  Oak  Street,  a  Jewish] 
neighborhood,  the  personnel  gradually  became  almost  entirely 
Jewish.  In  line  with  its  policy  not  to  proselyte,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  then  requested  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  to  assist  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  club  activities. 

DURING  November  and  December  of  last  year  Columbia 
University,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boys'  Club  Federation, 
gave  a  course  of  instruction  for  workers  with  boys.  Among 
the  lectures  which  were  given  were  the  following:  Con 
munity  Cooperation  in  Work  for  Boys,  by  Eugene  C.  Foster, 
boys'  work  secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Experiences  in  Amateur  Production,  by  Helen  Arthur,  direc- 
tor of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New  York ;  Constructive 
Programs  in  Boys'  Club  Work,  by  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  of 
Columbia  University;  Discipline  and  Self-Government,  by 
C.  J.  Atkinson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  give  the  course  again  this  year. 

ALTHOUGH  the  practice  of  putting  orphan  boys  into  the 
army  has  long  become  obsolete  with  many  of  the  best  child 
placing  agencies,  "  bring  up  your  boy  to  be  a  soldier,"  stil 
seems  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Sc 
ciety.     According  to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Time 
the  society  has  placed  homeless  boys  in  the  army  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand  a  year.     In  commenting  upon  the  fact,  tl: 
editorial  quotes  from  the  annual  report  of  the  society  to  tr 
effect  that  "  the  service  provided  the  finest  character-building 
and  Americanization  program  possible  for  this  type  of  boy.' 
Although  the  organization  is  still  furnishing  recruits  for  the 
army  and  navy,  it  finds  that  it  has  a  surplus  of  homeless  boys 
too  young  for  service. 

THE  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  will  of  Captain 
George  Bucklin  makes  available  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Rhode 
Island  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  perpetua 
trust  fund.    It  is  proposed  to  use  part  of  this  bequest  to  erec 
a  permanent  Boy  Scout  building  in  Providence  to  serve  as 
center  for  state  activities.     J.  Harold  Williams,  the  scout 
executive  of  Providence,  states  that  over  a  ten-year  period  ten 
thousand  boys  in  Greater  Providence  have  been  honorablj 
discharged   from  the   ranks  of  the   Boy   Scout   movement 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  volunte 
scout  leaders  in  the  city,  connected  with  sixty-five  different 
troops. 

A  GROUP  of  Turkish  boys  recently  submitted  some  rather 
knotty  questions  to  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in 
Turkey.  Among  them  were  the  following: 

The  real  Christianity  orders  men  to  treat  one  another  with  humil- 
ity, kindness  and  softness.    Why,  then,  are  there  but  few  Christian 
who  do  so? 

What  kind  of  interesting  effects  has  the  religion  upon  the  socia 
human  welfare,  also  upon  conservation  of  the  morality? 

There  are  some  highly  considered  persons  who  do  not  get  an 
immediate  satisfaction  for  the  goodness  which  they  make  in  the 
world.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  will  they  have  in  the  Hereafter? 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  heavenly  and  non-heavenl) 
religions,  also  among  the  philosophical  roads? 

THE  WOODCRAFT  LEAGUE  of  America  is1  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  for  three  thousand  members.  Although  the 
league  occupies  a  field  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  it  is 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  related  to  any  of  these  movements.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  league  that  there  are  now  more  than  thirteen  million 
American  youths  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
who  are  not  members  of  these  other  organizations.  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  the  naturalist,  is  the  chief  of  the  league. 


CIVICS:  Community  Organization 


The  Community  Idea  Applied 


A  WOMAN    from    Colorado    was    telling    another 
woman   about  some  one  in  her  home  town  who 
really  likes  to  make  pants  for  little  boys  out  of 
men's  old  clothes.     She  would  rather  do  it  than 
any  kind  of  fancy,  work.     Indeed,  she  sews  on  the  buttons 
and  makes  heavy  buttonholes  at  afternoon  gatherings  while 
the  other  women  are  making  French  knots.     She  is  glad 
to  get  old  clothes;  for  years  she  has  welcomed  all  donations. 
She  had  four  boys  of  her  own  and  she  used  to  make  their 
pants.     She  did  it  so  well,  and  now  she  has  made — I  have 
forgotten  how  many  hundred  the  women  said.     She  calls 
it  her  home  extension  service.     The  club  of  which  she  is 
a  member   has  the  credit  for  selling  or   giving  the  pants 
away. 

"Now  that  is  a  progressive  idea,"  I  said  to  myself.  "If  I 
ever  get  married  and  settle  down  in  a  little  town  in  the  West, 
'  I  am  going  to  get  patterns  of  all  sizes  and  use  up  all  the  old 
clothes  in  the  community  making  pants  for  little  boys."  But 
the  idea  is  bigger  than  that.  There  must  be  something  be- 
sides pants  that  people  need  and  that  I  could  make.  I  wish  I 
could  think  what  it  is.  Anyway,  that  Colorado  woman  has 
the  right  fundamental  community  idea. 

Here  is  another  example.  In  Summitville,  Indiana,  some 
public-spirited  citizens  have  offered  to  finance  the  high  school 
graduates  who  need  help  to  go  through  college.  This  means 
that  the  community  itself  is  taking  responsibility  for  its  most 
promising  as  well  as  for  its  poorest  and  most  helpless  mem- 
bers. The  men  who  are  giving  the  money  are  doing  it  to 
help  not  only  the  individual  students  but  to  advance  educa- 
tion in  a  broad  sense. 

The  community  will  reap  an  immediate  benefit  because  of 
this  good  spirit.  All  the  people  will  be  more  interested  in 
each  other  and  in  the  higher  education  of  their  boys  and  girls. 
They  will  have  a  civic  pride  in  the  students  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal one.  The  community  by  this  means  is  doing  "com- 
munity planning"  on  a  firm,  broad,  and  worth-while  basis. 
The  seed  of  good  that  is  in  the  enterprise  will  grow  into  a 
plant  that  will  live  forever. 

This  is  not  an  impossible  thing  for  any  community.  Surely 
some  one  could  pay  the  expenses  of  one  student  at  college. 
Many  people  by  combining  could  send  several  students  to 
college.  In  Summitville  several  boys  and  girls  go  to  college 
who  had  not  before  thought  of  going. 

If  communities  do  so  much  to  raise  money  for  all  sorts  of 
benefits  and  entertainments,  why  could  they  not  raise  money 
for  such  an  important  thing  as  college  educations  for  their 
young  citizens?  It  is  an  idea  which  lacks  only  advertising. 
If  people  thought  of  it,  they  would  do  it  just  as  they  are  glad 
to  do  all  manner  of  other  generous  things.  If  there  could  be 
some  national  propaganda  of  the  idea  so  that  communities 
would  take  pride  in  sending  their  young  people  to  college  and 
would  perhaps  have  the  zest  of  rivalry  in  doing  it,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  would  be  so  overcrowded  that  we 
should  have  very  delightful  problems  to  solve  in  taking  care 
of  the  students.  Perhaps  a  national  slogan  would  encourage 
communities;  one  like,  "A  student  at  college  from  every  com- 
munity," or  "Has  your  community  sent  another  student  to 
college?"  or  "A  student  sent  to  college  by  a  community  will 
benefit  the  whole  world,"  or  "What  have  you  done  for  your 
community  and  higher  education?" 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin, 
has  also  done  some  work  that  might  serve  as  an  example  for 
other  communities.  They  took  the  fifty  members  of  the 
graduating  class  from  high  school  to  the  University  of  Madi- 
son for  a  day.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  wanted  to  co- 


operate with  the  schools  and  to  connect  the  high  school  with 
the  university.  It  circulated  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  to  go 
and  take  one  of  the  graduates  as  a  guest  or  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  one  of  the  class.  What  a  good  idea,  and  with  what 
great  possibilities  of  development! 

I  wish  Socrates  or  Roosevelt  or  some  one  else  had  said, 
"Communities  can't  get  anywhere  unless  they  know  where 
they  are  going;  they  can't  accomplish  anything  until  they 
know  what  they  want  to  accomplish;  they  can't  hitch  their 
wagons  to  a  star  until  they  can  at  least  see  their  own  special 
star."  Since  I  cannot  think  of  any  great  authority  who  has 
said  it  just  this  way,  I  have  had  to  say  it  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true.  Community  work  fails  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  drifts  aimlessly,  and  it  succeeds  in  proportion  as  it 
does  something  definite.  Now  what  that  something  is,  prob- 
ably is  not  so  important  so  long  as  the  people  are  interested. 
Anything  that  all  the  people,  or  a  large  majority  of  them, 
enjoy  doing  together  will  develop  community  spirit. 

New  Hampshire.  Farm  Bureau  work  has  had  definite  ob- 
jects. At  one  time  the  state  pushes  one  activity  and  at  another 
time  something  else,  but  it  is  always  talking  about  some 
one  definite  thing.  When  a  special  part  of  the  state  becomes 
interested  in  a  special  project,  it  can  develop  that.  It  has  had 
definite  suggestions  from  which  to  choose. 

In  Merrimack  County  there  are  thirty-three  communities, 
every  one  of  which  has  held  a  meeting  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  things  to  do.  These  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  project.  There  is  a  definite  goal  of  what  it  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  during  the  year.  The  people  choose 
their  leaders  and  set  to  work. 

To  take  as  an  example  a  project  in  one  of  the  communi- 
ties, there  are  the  Betty  parties  in  Epsom,  New  Hampshire, 
which  are  perfect  specimens  of  community  work.  The  main 
feature  for  the  clothing  project  in  the  state  for  the  year  was 
the  making  of  dress  forms.  Each  local  leader  at  a  special 
meeting  said  how  many  she  thought  the  women  in  her  dis- 
trict could  make.  When  the  time  was  up  she  reported  re- 
sults. Mrs.  Bickford  said  she  thought  she  could  encourage 
Epsom  women  to  make  thirty,  which  seemed  a  great  many 
for  a  place  where  the  families  are  so  scattered.  As  soon  as 
ten  women  were  persuaded  that  they  wanted  to  make 
"Betties"  for  themselves,  Mrs.  Bickford  called  a  meeting 
in  the  town  house.  At  the  first  meeting  the  home  demon- 
stration agept  and  the  state  leader  came  to  help.  When  ten 
other  women  sent  in  their  names,  there  was  a  second  Betty 
party,  and  the  first  ten  women  came  to  help  instead  of  the 
outside  leaders.  Party  followed  party,  until  nearly  every 
woman  in  the  town  had  a  Betty  of  her  own. 

This  is  a  scheme  which  might  be  applied  to  almost  any 
educational  project.  It  is  probably  not  so  dependent  upon 
leadership  since  it  ought  to  run  almost  automatically.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  applied  partially  in  canning  clubs  and  in 
groups  that  make  fireless  cookers  and  similar  things,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  scheme  perfected.  With  such  a  system  com- 
munities can  be  well  on  their  way  to  success  because  they 
know  where  they  are  going. 

For  a  guide  there  probably  has  been  nothing  better  than  the 
county  community  score  card  which  Nat  Frame,  director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  has 
worked  out.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  Dec.  25,  1920,  p.  462.] 
By  means  of  this,  any  community  can  tell  how  it  ranks  with 
other  communities,  where  its  strong  points  are  and  where  its 
weak  ones.  There  are  constructive  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. It  can  also  compare  its  progress  year  after  year.  There 
are  nine  points  that  count:  history,  government,  business, 
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farms,  clubs,  homes,  schools,  churches,  and  health.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  score  card  is  in  reality  a  book  large 
enough  to  give  suggested  lines  of  activity  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  old. 

French  Creek  is  a  comparatively  poor  community  in  West 
Virginia,  and  yet  "the  score  card  has  suggested  definite  lines 
of  improvements  and  follow-up  work  which  the  community 
is  working  out,"  one  of  the  citizens  says.  For  one  thing,  the 
high  school  ranked  pretty  low.  Committees  were  appointed 
which  by  rivalry  and  other  means  raised  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  for  a  new  school-house. 

There  are  four  personal  conclusions  I  have  come  to  after 
reading  many  letters  from  nearly  all  the  different  states  tell- 
ing about  actual  community  progress: 

I.  The  community  idea  as  a  whole  is  being  applied  in 
very  few  places.    Probably  such  places  as  Locust  Valley  and 
Roselyn,  Long  Island,  where  there  are  well  developed  neigh- 
borhood  associations   and   regular,   full-time   paid   workers, 
could  be  said  to  apply  the  community  idea  as  a  whole.   The 
land  settlement  projects  of  Elwood  Mead  would  probably  be 
the  whole  of  the  community  idea  applied,  as  would  also  be 
the  communities  which  benefit  by  the  Ranch  Supply  Com- 
pany that  Mr.  Dinwiddie  has  fostered  farther  north  in  Cali- 
fornia.   These  are  both  expressions  of  the  community  idea 
supplied  by  paternalistic  generosity. 

II.  There  is  no  policy  in  community  work,  and  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  leaders  do  not  seem  to  differ  so 
much  from  each  other.   The  striking  thing  is  that  they  seem 
to  be  doing  everything  so  fast  they  do  not  have  time  to  think. 
"We  don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  we're  on  our  way 
with  streamers  flying  in  all  directions,"  is  what  they  seem  to 
be  saying.   There  are,  let  us  be  thankful,  some  leaders  who 
are  making  sure  they  are  getting  tangible  results. 

III.  Rural  sociology  and  rural  economics  do  not  mix. 
Cow    testing    associations,    community    creameries,    potato 
growers'    associations   do   not   work   consciously   as   groups 
toward  better  community  social  activities ;  they  tend  to  their 
own  business  and  have  enough  to  do.   Social  groups  do  every- 
thing besides  pure  business.   When  they  languish,  it  is  often 
because  they  have  not  enough  impelling  worth-while  work 
to  do. 

IV.  The  community  idea  in  part  is  being  worked  out 
everywhere.    Individuals  know  what  they  would  like  to  do 
and  to  have  done.    They  are  anxious  to  work  to  help  the 
progress;  indeed,  they  are  so  anxious  that  they  are  willing 
to  follow  suggestion  and  leaders  with  only  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  community  idea :  It  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  HELEN  RAND. 

University  of  Illinois. 

An  International  Civic  Union 

DURING  the  first  international  congress  of  cities  held 
in  Ghent  in  1913  there  was  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  International  Union  of  Cities.  The  name, 
however,  does  not  fully  express  the  function  of  this  organiza- 
tion, for  its  main  purpose  is  to  collect  and  study  contempo- 
raneous documentary  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
civic  affairs,  and  promptly  to  distribute  briefs  or  short  re- 
views of  such  material  throughout  the  world. 

The  project  was  necessarily  laid  aside  during  the  war,  but 
was  taken  up  again  in  1920  and  is  now  making  rapid  progress 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims.  The  main  office  of 
the  organization  is  Brussels  (where  the  writer  has  been  help- 
ing on  the  work  during  the  past  summer).  It  has  an  able 
directing  personnel  and  staff  of  assistants  and,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  and  interest  of  the  Belgian  government,  an  ample 
opportunity  for  expansion. 

The  details  of  the  organization  are  varied  to  suit  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  nations  interested.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  for  example,  there  have  been  formed  subsidiary 


national  unions  of  cities,  and  the  municipalities  of  each  nation 
join  the  movement  officially  by  subscribing  to  their  nationa" 
union  a  fee  depending  upon  the  population  of  the  town. 
They  also  contribute  to  their  national  union  all  important 
data  and  published  documentation  in  regard  to  local  condi- 
tions. The  national  union,  by  its  agreements  with  the  in- 
ternational union,  not  only  turns  over  a  fixed  proportion  of 
its  fees  toward  the  support  of  the  main  office  at  Brussels,  but 
agrees  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  research  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  organization.  In  Holland,  and  els 
where,  provision  is  made  not  only  for  a  national  union  to 
function  for  most  of  its  towns  and  to  cooperate  in  regard  to 
research  with  the  international  center,  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  but  certain  of  the  larger  cities  also  affiliate  directly 
with  the  international  union. 

In  certain  countries,  where  there  will  perhaps  not  be  sub 
sidiary  national  centers  for  some  time,  a  city  or  civic  organ- 
ization or  society  may  join  the  international  union  directly 
by  subscribing  a  fee  depending  upon  population  or  specia 
conditions  and  by  agreeing  to  furnish  the  central  office 
Brussels  with  documentary  data  in  regard  to  its  own  con- 
ditions and  those  of  the  region. 

A  subsidiary  national  center  of  civic  documentation  ma 
also  be  established.  Such  a  center,  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
international  center  at  Brussels,  must  pay  a  fee  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  in  each  case ;  and  receive  in  exchang 
civic  information,  to  which,  of  course,  it  is  also  obliged  itself 
to  contribute.  Such  a  subsidiary  national  center  distribute 
the  material  received  to  all  interested  cities,  towns  and  civic 
organizations,  wherever  it  will  do  the  most  good.  It 
believed  that  under  some  adaptation  of  this  last-named  ar- 
rangement America  can  perhaps  best  be  served;  its  progre 
sive  communities  and  civic  organizations  would  receive  ir 
this  manner  the  important  data  in  regard  to  world-wide 
civic  conditions  which  they  so  greatly  need  and  for  which 
some  of  them  now  pay  large  sums  of  money  through  th 
expense  of  investigating  committees. 

Specialists  interested  in  any  of  the  many  branches  of  civic 
endeavor  and  civic  organizations  are  permitted  to  join  the 
central  body  directly,  paying  a  nominal  fee  and  agreeing  als 
to  contribute  documentary  data,  particularly,  of  course,  ir 
regard  to  their  own  work. 

The  different  units,  varying,  as  we  see,  from  nation 
individuals,   function   together   under   the   guidance   of   th 
central  office,  whose  technical  department  has  worked  out 
with  infinite  care  the  detailed  methods  that  will  enable  the 
organization  to  collect  material  and  make  it  promptly  avail- 
able to  the  world — for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  it  is  up-to-date  material  that  is  presented,  not  passe  or 
discarded  data.     It  must  be  evident  that  no  separate  city, 
national  government,  or  private  organization  could  prepare 
and  distribute  a  similar  amount  of  data  of  practical  utilit 
or  comprehensiveness,  and  that  the  creation  and  support  of 
central  international  civic  organization  is  necessary. 

These  data  are  disseminated  from  Brussels  by  means  of 
series  of  pamphlets  containing  brief  reviews  of  municipa 
documents.     The  notes  or  summaries  are   printed   on   one 
side  of  the  page  only,  permitting  members  to  cut  them  out 
and  mount  them  on  cards,   assembling  and  classifying  the 
items  as  they  arrive  month  by  month.     To  facilitate  this 
process  each  separate  item  is  numbered  in  accordance  with 
the  Dewey  system  of  decimal  classification. 

The  note  books  thus  made  serve  as  the  necessary  interme 
diary  between  the  central  collections  and  the  administrative 
organizations,  for  whose  use  all  the  various  collections  are 
destined.  By  their  means  all  who  are  interested  receive,  in 
abridged  and  condensed  form,  the  broad  and  intense  move- 
ment of  municipal  activities  revealed  by  the  literature  of 
civilized  countries. 

The  work  of  organizing  subsidiary   centers   is   proceed- 
ing rapidly  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  the  United 
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States,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Scan- 
dinavia and  many  other  countries.  Eventually  there  will 
be  established  a  world-wide  organization  through  which  it 
will  be  possible  for  all  classes  of  its  membership  to  receive 
not  only  the  reviews  of  all  contemporaneous^  municipal  de- 
velopment, but  also  answers  in  considerable 'detail  to  par- 
ticular questions.  The  organization  of  this  service  will  take 
more  time;  it  will  in  fact  require  additional  funds  and  will 
therefore  be  available  to  members  only  on  payment  of  nom- 
inal fees  covering  its  cost.  By  this  means,  however,  an 
affiliated  member  or  organization — a  city  planning  commis- 
sion in  America,  for  example — desiring  to  know  more  about 
a  certain  subject  than  is  given  in  the  brief  reviews  of  the 
pamphlets,  can  receive  all  the  details — facts,  figures,  and 
even  "  photo-stat "  copies,  plans,  drawings  and  pictures,  if 
desired.  By  these  various  means  this  International  Union 
of  Cities  will  become  in  very  truth  an  international  clearing 
house  of  civic  information.  STEPHEN  CHILD. 

Making  a  Survey  Count 

IT  is  through  democratic  community  organization  that 
men  and  women  attain  the  leisure  that  is  life.  And,  be- 
cause that  leisure  consists  in  large  measure  of  personal  par- 
ticipation in  civic  life,  it  may  develop  a  democracy  that  is 
real,  yet  efficient.  The  practical  results  of  the  application 
of  this  organization  of  social  forces  in  the  field  of  recreation 
and  leisure  are  well  illustrated  by  recent  developments  in 
Oakland,  California— a  city  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  pop- 
ulation and  growing  pains. 

A  year  ago  the  Oakland  Recreation  Department  under- 
took a  practical  survey  of  community  conditions  in  Oak- 
land with  a  view  to  promoting  larger  opportunities  for  the 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time  by  adults,  youth  and  chil- 
dren. The  survey  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  number 
and  character  of  the  city's  recreational  facilities  were  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  community's  needs,  but  that  such 
institutions  as  did  exist  were  not  utilized  to  the  full. 

The  recommendations  brought  out  by  the  survey  relate 
only  in  part  to  the  opportunities  for  immediate  action;  for 
the  most  part  they  deal  with  a  long-time  program  of  com- 
munity effort.  Summarized  briefly,  they  are:  children's 
municipal  playgrounds  for  every  neighborhood  in  the  city; 
wider  use  of  the  schools  and  libraries  as  community  centers; 
public  parks  and  a  development  of  private  and  philanthropic 
facilities  for  children.  From  the  administrative  point  of 
view  there  were  made  other  suggestions:  that  the  city 
charter  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  real  public  recreation 
department  which  could  develop  a  municipal  program  of 
recreation;  that  there  should  be  effective  supervision  of 
commercial  recreations,  a  recreation  council  and,  finally,  a 
federation  of  social  agencies. 

The  survey  was  planned,  not  as  an  accumulation  of  facts 
for  filing  purposes,  but  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  possi- 
bilities for  improvement  and  for  stimulating  practical  re- 
sults. Conferences,  public  addresses,  newspaper  publicity 
and  organization  work  were  utilized  extensively  to  initiate 
and  'promote  the  adoption  of  the  survey  recommendations. 
The  progress  so  far  attained  by  the  community  with  respect 
to  the  recommendations  is  summarized  in  the  following 
items : 

1.  Children's    playgrounds:    Twenty-seven    playgrounds 
closed  for  "  lack  of  funds  "  were,  after  strenuous  protest  on 
the  part  of  various  civic  organizations,   re-opened   with   a 
special   appropriation   by   the   city   council.     Oakland   thus 
again  has  an  after-school  playground  at  every  school,  though 
many  of  these  are  still  inadequately  equipped  and  improp- 
erly surfaced. 

2.  Wider  use  of  the  schools:  An  elaborate  building  pro- 
gram, including  the  outfitting  of  eight  junior  high  schools 
as  neighborhood  schools,  adopted  a  year  ago,  is  slowly  being 


carried  out.  Mothers'  clubs  and  parent  teachers'  associa- 
tions, since  the  advent  of  the  "  crime  wave,"  have  been  in- 
creasingly active  in  providing  neighborhood  dances  in  the 
schools. 

3.  Libraries  as  community  centers:  One  of  the  branch 
libraries,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  a  meeting  place  for 
neighborhood  groups;  but  the  library  hours  still  end  at  9 
p.  M.  weekdays,  and  2  P.  M.  Sundays. 

4.  A   real  public   recreation   department:   The   depart- 
ment's activities  have  for  some  time  been  reaching  out  into 
the  beginnings  of  a  wide  range  of  public  recreational  activi- 
ties,   including   the    promotion    and    conduct    of    city-wide 
pageants  and  play-days;  the  management  of  the  park  de- 
partment athletic  fields  and  club  houses;  the  conduct  of  the 
school  department's  physical  education  and  after-school  play 
activities;  the  management  of  a  cafeteria  and  a  boat  house 
— with  launch,  motor  boats,  canoes,  row  boats,  lunch  coun- 
ter— the  organization  of  clubs  and  recreational  activities  in 
factories;  the  assignment  of  full-time  play  directors  to  even- 
ing work  in  one  school,  two  settlements  and  the  armory; 
the  promotion  of   amateur   dramatics   through   a   full-time 
coach  and  a  costume  service;  the  training  of  volunteer  play 
leaders;  the  organization  of  hikes,  camping  parties,  women's 
out-of-door  clubs,  Boy  S'cout  troops,  Campfire  Girls,  Blue 
Bird  clubs;  and  informal  aid  and  participation  in  outside 
activities  varying  from  the  coordination  of  social  work  to  the 
provision  of  headquarters   and   office  service   for  an   adult 
hiking  club. 

On  April  19,  1920,  the  citizens  of  Oakland  by  a  nearly 
two-to-one  vote  adopted  a  charter  amendment  extending  the 
scope  of  the  department's  activities  from  children's  play- 
grounds to  public  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  department  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  outside  organizations  in  the  promotion  of  such 
recreation  as  tournaments,  leagues,  pageants,  celebrations; 
to  take  children  on  out-of-door  hikes  and  camping  trips;  to 
organize  them  outside  of  the  playground;  to  operate  camps 
on  a  basis  of  cost  per  capita  (minus  overhead)  charges;  and 
to  convert  the  city's  playgrounds  and  field  houses  into  com- 
munity centers.  One  immediate  result  of  this  amendment 
has  been  the  acceptance  by  the  recreation  department  from 
the  United  States  Forest  Reserve  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Sierra  Mountains  for  a  municipal  camp  for  boys,  girls  and 
families,  on  a  cost  per  capita  basis.  Other  developments 
will  follow  next  fall. 

5.  Public  parks:  A  city  planning  commission  has  been 
established,  and  a  movement  backed  by  civic,  business  and 
recreational  agencies  has  been  started  for  the  purchase  by 
the  city  of  private  park  lands  in  Indian  Gulch  to  prevent 
their  being  cut  up  into  building  lots. 

6.  Supervision  of   commercial    recreations:  The    Public 
Welfare  League,  the  Law  and  Order  Council  and  various 
women's  organizations  at  present  have  this  problem  under 
consideration. 

7.  Extension  of  private   and   philanthropic  recreations: 
One  immediate  result  of  the  survey  publicity  was  to  bring 
into  being  a  movement  for  a  Jewish   recreation  center  in 
Oakland,  for  which  six  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated. The  Y. M.C. A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Washington   (a  society  of 
foreign-  and  native-born  for  Americanization  work)  are  ex- 
tending their   activities.      Plymouth   Center,   a   community 
center  connected  with  one  of  the  churches,  is  arranging  to 
conduct  a  neighborhood  moving  picture  show.     A  Negro 
church  is  raising  funds  to  conduct  its  own  community  center. 

8.  Self-supporting  neighborhood  recreation:  This  prob- 
lem is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  efforts  and  a  report 
in  the  near  future.     In  the  meantime  the  Americanization 
division  of  the  school  department  has  launched  at  selected 
neighborhood  schools  three  experiments  in  the  organization 
of    neighborhood    social    service    councils.      These    social 
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workers'  councils  will  eventually  apply  themselves  to  stim- 
ulating the  organization  of  community  councils  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

9.  Recreation  council:  This  project  is  being  tempo- 
rarily held  in  abeyance,  together  with  the  neighborhood  or- 
ganization project,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  movement 
started  by  the  survey  for  the  coordinating  and  financing  of 
all  the  city's  social  agencies  through  a  federation.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  seven  social  service  executives  and  eigh- 
teen representatives  of  business,  labor,  professional  and  civic 
organizations,  was  launched  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  organization  and  financing  of  Oakland's  social 
work,  and  is  now  studying  the  problem  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  federation  of  social  agencies  (community 
chest)  within  the  next  year. 

Oakland  is  thus  making  fair  progress  in  organizing  its 
social  forces  for  the  promotion  of  a  constructive  use  of  the 
community's  leisure  time.  The  recommendations  of  the 
survey  for  extensions  of  old  and  development  of  new  facil- 
ities, for  coordination,  financial  federation,  neighborhood  or- 
ganization, and  recreational  promotion  may  seem  like  a 
maze  of  machinery  in  which  the  life  and  the  soul  of  leisure 
time  are  likely  to  be  lost.  This  probably  would  be  the 
case  in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor.  In  community 
life,  however,  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  raw 
material  and  the  machinery  of  production. 

It  is  within  the  community  organization,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  good  or  bad,  that  the  personality  of  man  has 
its  life.  In  conducting  and  controlling  the  activities  that 
constitute  democratic  community  organization,  men  and 
women  experience  in  some  measure  the  creativeness,  the  en- 
thusiasms, the  sense  of  personal  worth,  the  instinctive — 
though  mayhap  sublimated — joys  and  thrills  that  are  denied 
them  in  the  routine  of  their  working  days.  And  they  express 
these  emotions  under  conditions  that  transfuse  leisure  life 
with  constructive,  spiritual,  cultural,  civic  values. 

HARVEY  LEEBRON. 

Director  of  Recreation  Survey, 

Oakland  Recreation  Department. 

Cooperation  in  Germany 

FIRST  fruits  of  the  visit  paid  last  summer  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Warbasse  to  the  cooperative  centers  of  central 
Europe  are  a  series  of  articles  in  Cooperation,  organ  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  America.  They  found  many 
evidences  of  growth,  not  only  in  the  physical  equipment  of 
cooperative  enterprise  and  in  turnover,  but  also  in  the  under- 
lying spirit. 

In  Germany  even  more  than  in  the  other  continental 
countries  visited  have  science  and  technical  efficiency  entered 
a  movement  that  has  originated  with  men  of  the  people  who 
had  neither.  Here  the  hesitation  of  workingmen  to  employ 
experts  and  pay  them  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  men  of 
the  highest  caliber  has  been  overcome. 

Lack  of  waste  and  cleanliness  are  other  characteristics  of 
the  movement  in  Germany,  intimately  related.  There  is 
also  an  unusual  thoroughness  in  the  provision  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  employes.  But  most  important,  to  judge 
from  the  examples  given,  is  evidently  the  energy  with  which 
ideas  that  have  been  found  workable  are  carried  out  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  consumers'  cooperative  movement  in 
America  and  England  also  is  full  of  inventiveness ;  but  there 
is  often  a  timidity,  partly  explained  by  inexperience  in  deal- 
ing with  large  figures,  that  prevents  its  results  from  becom- 
ing fully  realized.  For  instance,  cooperative  housing  in 
these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  notable  enter- 
prises, has  remained  largely  an  aspiration.  In  Nuremberg, 
when  it  was  found  that  considerable  savings  could  be  effected 
through  cooperative  building  and  ownership,  the  working- 
men  cooperators  went  ahead  and,  in  addition  to  model  tene- 


ments  rented  to  members,  created  a  garden  suburb  which, 
says  Dr.  Warbasse,  "  surpasses  anything  that  the  English 
garden  cities  have  attained."  In  spite  of  high  building  costs, 
the  Nuremberg  cooperator  spends  only  one-fifteenth  of  his 
income  in  rent,  covering  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  a  good 
house  with  garden;  whereas  in  England  and  America  it  is 
rare  for  a  workingman  to  spend  less  than  one-fifth  of  his 
income  on  rent,  and  frequently  the  proportion  is  one-fourth. 
The  membership  of  the  German  cooperative  movement  is 
now  larger  than  that  of  the  British.  The  principles  of  the 
movement,  believes  Dr.  Warbasse,  have  proved  peculiarly 
fitted  to  German  character  when  left  free  to  develop  along 
its  natural  lines.  In  Switzerland,  for  instance,  the  northern, 
German-speaking  section  is  rich  in  cooperation,  while  the 
French  section,  as  France  itself,  has  developed  so  far  little 
that  is  noteworthy  in  this  field. 

A  Community  Commission 

REAL  democracy  cannot  thrive  upon  patronage  and  a 
subscription  list,  nor  even  upon  membership  dues,  for  all 
human  beings  are  not  "  joiners."  Community  organization, 
then,  should  be  patterned  upon  our  educational  administra- 
tive system,  to  which  it  is  analogous ;  it  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  commission  or  board  of  trustees  municipally 
created  and  financed.  "  Recreation  as  free  as  education  "• 
this  is  the  way  it  has  been  worked  out  successfully  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  a  city  of  nearly  six  thousand  people,  the 
municipalized  corporate  unit,  trade  mart  and  educational 
center  of  a  community  of  some  ten  thousand. 

The  Community  Center  Commission  was  created  by  ordi- 
nance by  the  city  council  of  Palo  Alto.  It  is  appointed 
annually  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  council,  the 
choice  of  appointees  determined  by  a  logical  though  by  no 
means  hard  and  fast  representation  of  existing  groups  or 
interests.  It  prepares  its  own  budget,  the  chairman  making 
application  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  city 
council  for  financial  appropriation  out  of  the  general  fund. 

During  its  first  year  this  commission  contained  seven  mem- 
bers: an  "indigenous  enthusiast"  [for  explanation  of  this 
term  see  the  writer's  article  in  the  SURVEY  for  May  21,  1921, 
page  243],  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  to 
secure  cooperation  in  beautifying  the  recreation  center;  a 
member  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  to  work  out 
plans,  if  needed,  for  a  branch  library,  and  to  incorporate  the 
lecture  program;  a  business  girl;  a  young  man  with  enthu- 
siasm for  athletics,  who  was  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege; a  representative  business  man  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  a  singer  who  belonged  to 
several  musical  organizations.  There  were  in  all  four 
women  and  three  men.  This  commission  had  complete  execu- 
tive control,  sending  monthly  reports  to  the  city  council 
and  authorizing  the  spending  of  moneys,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  city  treasurer,  who  drew  all  warrants. 

For  the  promotion  of  desired  activities  and  the  work  of 
subcommittees,  the  commission  utilized  existing  organiza- 
tions so  far  as  possible,  giving  to  them  the  specific  matters 
of  departmental  control,  as  the  need  arose.  For  example,  the 
house  committee,  in  charge  of  furniture  and  equipment,  was 
composed  of  directors  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service,  which  had  run  a  most  suc- 
cessful soldiers'  club  during  the  war  when  Palo  Alto  was 
the  town  center  for  Camp  Fremont;  volunteer  hostesses  to 
supplement  the  afternoon  work  of  the  resident  director  came 
from  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service ;  the  health  center  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  City  Health  Office,  was  financed  by  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  had  the  free  professional  service  of  the 
town's  doctors  in  rotation. 

"Departments"  were  initiated  only  in  answer  to  a  real 
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demand  of  the  community,  and  often  those  from  whom 
the  demand  came  nominated  the  sub-committee.  So  suc- 
cessful were  the  study  classes,  planned  by  the  director  on 
request  of  ten  applicants,  and  taught,  as  a  rule,  by  volunteers, 
that  the  second  year  the  Board  of  Education  asked  the  priv- 
ilege of  cooperating  and  of  maintaining  at  the  Community 
House  many  of  its  part-time  educational  courses  for  em- 
ployed minors. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  at  Palo  Alto  seems  to 
prove  that  a  community  house  can  be  literally  the  common 
hearthstone  only  when  financial  obligation  is  assumed  by 
the  common  treasury  and  the  executive  control  is  main- 
tained by  public  service — rather  grandiosely  called,  if  you 
choose,  a  community  commission,  with  official  power  and 
dignity.  EDITH  WALKER  MADDUX. 

Notes  from  Town  and  Country 

HOW  six  contiguous  rural  neighborhoods  were  organized 
into  a  parish  is  told  with  engaging  frankness  by  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Thompson,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Lansing 
Idea  and  published  by  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  When  Mr.  Thompson 
came  into  one  of  these  neighborhoods  from  his  church  in 
Lansing,  Michigan,  eighteen  miles  away,  and  suggested  to 
the  residents  that  he  would  not  mind  preaching  on  alternate 
Sundays  in  their  church,  which  had  been  closed  for  lack  of 
funds  and  interest,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  were  quite  sceptical, 
saying  that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  minister  they  had 
before,  and  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  raise  salary 
for  me ;  that  they  had  voted  not  to  have  any  more  preaching 
until  prospects  were  brighter  for  raising  money  for  salary!  " 
Other  neighbors,  however,  were  prepared  to  accept  the  offer, 
leaving  open  the  question  of  salary  in  case  a  more  permanent 
arrangement  should  prove  feasible.  That  year  ninety  dol- 
lars was  raised,  but  evidently  the  minister  must  have  spent 
most  of  it  for  expenses,  for  he  brought  agricultural  experts 
and  lecturers  to  the  village,  organized  study  classes,  corn, 
canning  and  dramatic  clubs — in  fact  the  beginnings  of  com- 
munity activities  on  which  a  larger  common  life  could  event- 
ually be  built  up.  Other  neighboring  villages  grasped  the 
idea,  and  soon  a  parish  of  considerable  size  was  organized, 
the  members  of  which  not  only  nodded  casually  to  each  other 
at  the  church  door  on  Sundays,  but  got  to  know  each  other 
quite  intimately  through  different  clubs  and  classes,  through 
working  together  with  the  county  farm  bureau  or  grumbling 
together  at  some  common  public  nuisance.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  too  modest  to  claim  any  personal  share  in  the  excellent 
results  achieved ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  "  Lansing  idea  " 
will  work  anywhere — provided  the  same  patience  and  good 
sense  and  hard  work  is  put  into  it  which  evidently  he 
brought  to  his  task. 

"  RAPID  GROWTH— but  not  just  as  we  expected  "  is  the 
admission  of  Clarence  Arthur  Perry  in  a  pamphlet  reviewing 
Ten  Years  of  the  Community  Center  Movement  for  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
What  has  happened  is  that  there  has  been  much  more  special- 
ization than  was  anticipated.  But  the  recreational  side  of 
community  organization  has  quite  outstripped  all  other  func- 
tions. In  1910,  three  different  kinds  of  municipal  depart- 
ments were  listed  as  managing  recreational  activities;  in 
1920  there  were  twelve.  In  1910,  private  organizations  en- 
gaged in  this  work  could  be  grouped  under  three  heads;  in 
1920  twenty-five  were  required.  "  Could  there  be  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  rush  of  reforming  groups  toward 
the  bandwagon  of  organized  recreation  as  the  great  social 
cure-all  ?  "  Specialized  play  activities — such  as  scouting, 
gardening,  athletics,  in  the  same  decade  grew  from  ten  to 
thirty-two.  As  for  new  community  buildings  and  other 


premises  newly  devoted  to  community  activities,  even  Mr. 
Perry  seems  to  have  lost  accurate  count.  He  is  undoubtedly 
right,  however,  when  he  warns  against  too  profuse  and  dif- 
fused a  provision  of  the  physical  equipment  through  which 
the  community  expresses  itself.  He  says: 

With  so  many  different  and  powerful  influences  concentrating  on 
neighborhood  life,  each  entirely  unrelated  and  uncontrolled  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  not  strange  that  overlapping  of  effort  and 
waste  of  community  resources  are  occurring  in  many  localities. 

W.  C.  NASON,  assistant  in  rural  organization  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  compiled  an  informa- 
tive handbook  on  the  Organization  of  Rural  Community 
.Buildings,  which  contains,  among  other  things,  a  fairly  full 
account  of  the  different  state  laws  under  which  local  com- 
munities may  take  power  to  acquire  land  and  construct 
buildings  for  recreational  and  other  social  purposes.  A  num- 
ber of  financial  schemes  are  given  in  detail,  as  well  as  other 
practical  examples  of  how  a  neighborhood  may  go  to  work 
to  create  for  itself  the  physical  premises  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  a  real  community.  A  Handbook  on  Community 
Buildings  for  Industrial  Towns  is  the  latest  publication  of 
Community  Service.  In  addition  to  practical  advice  on  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  buildings  and  the  activities 
they  might  serve,  it  contains  a  number  of  detailed  examples 
of  successful  houses  of  this  kind.  Plans,  specifications  and 
excellent  photographic  reproductions  ought  to  make  this 
booklet  invaluable  for  any  community  that  contemplates  the 
construction  of  a  home  for  its  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. If  Community  Service  did  nothing  else  but  the  publi- 
cation of  such  really  informing  as  well  as  suggestive  guides 
(Community  Drama,  with  suggestions  for  a  program  of 
dramatic  activities,  is  another  one  just  off  the  press)  it  would 
justify  its  existence. 

R.  D.  McKENZIE  of  the  University  of  Washington  pre- 
sents a  study  of  the  neighborhood  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and  gives  concreteness  to 
his  subject  by  a  description  of  local  life  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  defines  the  neighborhood  as  "  a  patch  of  com- 
mon life  within  the  larger  community,  which  is  sufficiently 
differentiated  from  the  city  as  a  whole  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
unit."  Three  grades  of  economic  neighborhoods  were  dis- 
covered in  Columbus — the  poor,  the  middle  class  and  the 
wealthy  residential  districts.  There  were  also  racial  and 
national  groups  "  where  the  chief  elements  in  population 
selection  are  consciousness  of  kind,  common  language  and 
traditions."  In  Columbus  there  is  a  large  Negro  neighbor- 
hood, a  mixed  Hebrew  and  colored  neighborhood,  and  a 
homogeneous  German  one.  There  is  also  an  industrial 
neighborhood  where,  for  instance,  the  employes  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Steel  Works  reside.  Mr.  McKenzie  also  classifies 
neighborhoods  according  to  the  states  of  their  historical  de- 
velopment into  "  nascent,  self-conscious,  and  disintegrating  " 
ones. 

COLUMBUS  offers  instances  of  "  spontaneous  development 
of  local  sentiment."  Besides  the  improvement  associations 
characteristic  of  so  many  communities,  residents  of  different 
streets  have  organized  to  promote  their  sectional  interests. 
There  is  the  Oakland  Avenue  Flower  and  Garden  Club, 
formed  by  residents  north  of  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Ohio,  in  which  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  avenue 
has  been  organized.  This  club  engages  in  social  and  neigh- 
borly activities.  From  his  study  of  such  neighborhood  expe- 
riments Mr.  McKenzie  concludes  that  neighborhood  senti- 
ment is  most  easily  built  up  when  certain  factors  are  pres- 
ent, such  as  a  high  percentage  of  home  ownership,  and  when 
the  section  differs  physically  from  the  larger  community. 
He  also  discovered  that  "  interest  in  local  affairs  has  been 
more  or  less  artificially  sustained  by  the  '  hard  work '  of  a 
few  energetic  promoters." 
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PROSTITUTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By   Howard  B.   tVoolston.     Century   Co.      360  pp.     Price, 
$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

This  is  the  sixth  ip  the  series  of  Studies  of  Problems  of 
Prostitution  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 
It  deals  with  conditions  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War,  and  it  is  announced  that  a  second 
volume  is  in  preparation  which  will  treat  of  the  influence  of 
the  World  War  on  prostitution  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
our  author  says: 

The  headway  gained  during  the  war  carried  us  at  least  ten 
years  forward  in  our  efforts  to  control  venereal  disease  and  suppresi 
prostitution.  It  does  not  seem  an  overstatement  to  say  that  April 
6,  1917,  definitely  marks  the  date  of  a  new  era  in  the  fight.  .  .  . 
The  termination  of  the  war  marked  the  end  of  the  old  order  of 
things  in  the  United  States  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  char- 
acterized by  more  extensive  and  concentrated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

The  publication  of  the  present  volume  has  been  delayed  because 
of  the  author's  war  service. 

The  opening  chapter,  setting  forth  the  historical  background, 
is  of  special  interest.  Mr.  Woolston  says: 

Differences  in  the  character  of  our  population,  our  geographical 
extent  and  complex  political  organizations  lead  us  to  expect  diverg- 
ence and  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  the  moral  and  social  values 
involved,  as  well  as  practical  differences  in  the  character  of  statutory 
laws,  ordinances  and  police  regulations  dealing  with  prostitution 
and  the  faithfulness  of  their  enforcement  in  different  sections  and 
in  Individual  states,  amounting  to  practically  forty-eight  separate 
situations. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  a  condensed  report  of 
conditions  of  commercialized  vice  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
laws  dealing  with  it  and  of  the  various  endeavors  in  the  different 
states  to  handle  the  problem. 

Of  the  various  studies  and  reports  as  to  the  mentality  of  the 
prostitute,  our  author  reminds  us  that  there  has  been  a  process 
of  elimination  before  the  persons  examined  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  investigators,  for  it  is  only  those  prostitutes  who 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  police 
who  can  be  tested. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  segregated  districts  special  activity 
appears  in  1909  and  1913,  twenty-four  districts  being  reported 
closed  during  the  latter  year.  The  investigations  which  pre- 
ceded the  study  disclosed  that  at  the  end  of  1917  there  were 
disorderly  houses  to  be  found  in  but  nine  out  of  thirty  Ameri- 
can cities.  In  thirteen  of  the  same  cities  there  were  assignation 
hotels,  while  rooming  houses,  used  for  immoral  purposes,  were 
found  in  twenty-three  of  the  thirty,  indicating  a  condition  re- 
quiring attention. 

In  the  chapter  on  police,  Mr.  Woolston  says: 

The  local  administration,  which  is  sworn  to  enforce  the  Iffw,  not 
infrequently  finds  itself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  measures  which 
have  been  passed.  If  the  majority,  or  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people,  do  not  wish  to  have  the  law  enforced,  the  task  of 
the  administration  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 

This  statement  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  three 
police  policies:  regulation,  toleration  and  repression.  Of  some 
forty  police  officials,  interviewed  concerning  the  trend  of  pros- 
titution in  their  own  cities,  twenty-six  were  of  the  opinion  that 
prostitution  in  its  open,  commercial  form  was  decreasing.  On 
the  whole  it  appears  that  the  police  officials  themselves  believed 
that  by  following  a  policy  of  repression,  open  and  accessible 
vice  in  the  community  was  diminished.  The  writer  continues: 
The  police  can  repress  open  violations  of  law  so  far  as  they 
are  given  power  and  authority  to  do  so,  but  the  training  of  citizens 
to  observe  such  regulations  willingly  is  a  matter  of  education  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  application'of  the  policeman's  baton. 

Speaking  of  law  enforcement  societies  as  reformatory  agen- 
cies, it  is  said: 

The  most  important  qualification  of  such  work  is  that  it  should 
be  wisely  directed  and  consistently  maintained.  Many  such  societies 
have  existed  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts 
of  some  enthusiastic  welfare  committee.  But  not  seldom,  after  a 
report  has  been  made  and  recommendations  adopted,  the  association 
has  not  continued  to  observe  changes  in  the  situation  and  to  bring 
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steady  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  officials  charged  with  law  enforce- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Woolston  finds  ten  factors  in  the  problem 
of  prostitution:  family;  living  conditions;  neighborhood;  per- 
sonal; education;  recreation;  economic;  sexual;  marital;  public 
opinion.  He  considers  the  two  most  constructive  measures  to 
be  "  those  which  urge  the  repression  of  vice  by  law  enforcement; 
and  second,  those  which  attempt  to  prevent  the  evil  by  sup- 
plying adequate  opportunities  for  wholesome  living." 

FREDERICK  H.  WHITIN. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  DIARY,  with  preface  by  Sigmund  Freud. 
Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Thomas  Seltzer. 
285  pp.  Price,  $5.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.20. 

This  amazingly  intimate  revelation  of  the  soul  of  a  girl 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen  deserves  to  be  read 
by  everyone  interested  in  the  understanding  and  guidance  of 
childhood  life.  Parents  particularly  ought  to  gain  from  an  in- 
telligent perusal  of  the  book  further  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  and  holding  the  confidence  of  their  children  if  they 
are  to  spare  the  young  ones  the  mischief  and  unhappiness 
which  a  promiscuous  picking  up  of  information  here  and  there 
concerning  some  of  the  most  vital  facts  of  life  may  engender. 

The  extreme  preoccupation  with  the  tabooed  sex  curiosity 
which  this  diary  reveals  and  the  intense  conflict  with  an  older 
sister  which  this  little  egotist  underwent  need  not  be  looked 
upon  as  very  exceptional  phenomena  in  the  lives  of  children. 
These  things  repeatedly  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  intimate 
study  of  childhood  life.  BERXARD  GLUECK,  M.  D. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  LIFE 

By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.    Henry  Holt  and  Co.    311  pp.  Price 
$2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

Professor  Thomson's  new  book  discusses  the'  broad  facts  of 
heredity  and  hygiene  and  their  applications  to  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  The  scientific  viewpoint  is 
generally  sound  and  the  citations  of  literature  are  numerous, 
although  complex  questions  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  a 
somewhat  dogmatic  manner  in  so  brief  a  compass.  A  cheerful, 
religious  philosophy  permeates  the  work,  which  closes  with  a 
statement  that  the  modern  conception  of  the  God  of  evolution 
brings  us  back  to  the  God  of  our  fathers  "  whose  name — the 
scholars  tell  us — meant  not  '  I  am  that  I  am '  but  '  I  will  be 
what  I  will  be.'  " 

Books  of  this  type,  as  evidenced  by  the  works  of  Professor 
Thomson  and  in  earlier  days  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  appear  to 
enjoy  a  considerable  popularity  in  England.  In  this  country 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  interested  in  science  at  all 
usually  desires  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 

OUTSPOKEN  ESSAYS 

By  William  Ralph  Inge.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Secant 

Edition.    281  pp.  Price,  $2.25  ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY, 

$2.45. 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  essays,  Dean  Inge 
comments  on  the  change  in  attitude,  his  own  and  that  of  the 
public,  since  the  war  years  during  which  most  of  these  papers 
were  written.  Famine  and  unemployment  have  emphasized^ 
he  says,  the  need  for  birth  control,  "  one  of  the  most  momentous 
changes  in  the  history  of  morals  and  of  civilization."  The 
churches  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  if  the  number  of 
men  who  apply  for  ordination  be  taken  for  a  gage.  He  com- 
pliments the  workingmen  of  England  on  having  learned  that 
restriction  of  output  is  a  suicidal  policy  and  adds  that  "  the 
only  class  that  has  learned  nothing  is  the  group  of  young  in- 
tellectuals, chiefly  in  London  and  the  universities."  Unusual  but 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  dean's  well  known  frankness  is  his 
admission : 

These  essays  contain  a  few  outbursts  against  the  Germans  which 
I  now  know  to  be  unjust;  but  during  the  war  we  all  sinned  to- 
gether in  vilifying  our  opponents.  We  now  feel  that  the  nation! 
all  went  stark  mad  together,  and  brought  upon  themselves  and  each 
other  a  calamity  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  disastrous. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
By  R.  M.  Madver.  E.  P.  Button  Co.   186  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 
with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 

This  is  not  a  discussion  of  all  those  varied  subjects,  sociology, 
economics,  politics,  history,  ethics,  which  are  usually  included 
under  the  term  "  social  sciences."  It  is  rather  a  generalized 
introduction  to  the  study  of  those  subjects,  approaching  them 
from  an  historical  and  anthropological  point  of  view.  The 
mode  of  treatment  is  not  over  and  above  clear,  since  this  field 
seems  to  be  very  stubborn  and  not  ready,  as  yet,  to  yield  to 
a  convincing  analysis.  The  primitive  nature  of  society  is  dis- 
cussed. The  stages  of  development  from  the  village  to  the 
nation  are  followed  through.  The  relationship  of  society  to 
the  environment  is  elaborated.  The  internal  bonds  of  interest 
and  association  are  revealed.  The  larger  institutional  struc- 
tures of  the  social  order  are  set  forth.  And  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social  evolution,  through  mastery,  invention  and 
increasing  liberation  of  powers  are  made  evident.  These  are 
the  elements.  However,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  science, 
these  are  not  the  elements  with  which  knowledge  begins,  but 
those  with  which  it  ends.  Hence,  this  is  scarcely  a  book  for 
beginners. 

LEITFADEN  DER  WOHLFAHRTSPFLEGE 

By  Alice  Salomon.   B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig.    172  pp.    Paper. 
Price,  M.  18.00  (plus  IOO  per  cent  export  duty). 

Large  sections  of  this  unique  general  textbook  for  schools  of 
social  work  should  be  translated,  since  their  value  is  in  no  way 
confined  to  German  students  or  impaired  for  those  of  other 
countries  by  the  fact  that  the  examples  and  illustrations  given 
are  naturally  taken  from  German  social  practice.  Especially 
the  first  section,  on  the  nature  and  history  of  social  work,  gives 
in  a  condensed  and  lucid  form  a  whole  treasury  of  wisdom  and 
suggestive  fact.  A  school  where  teachers  and  students  have 
absorbed  the  spirit  of  this  work  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  its 
practical  and  specific  instructions.  Dr.  Salomon  lays  great  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  a  well  informed,  consistent  and 
humanistic  view  of  life  as  a  basis  for  any  successful  professional 
social  activity.  She  describes  social  work  as  a  sort  of  key  that 
opens  up  the  helpful  social  forces  within  the  community  rather 
than  as  a  tool  for  the  fabrication  of  results  desired  by  the  in- 
dividual reformer  or  a  small  group.  She  lays  stress  on  the  need 
for  careful  investigation  of  causes  of  maladjustment  and  dis- 
tress and,  with  all  her  insistence  on  a  modern,  scientific  tech- 
nique, does  not  neglect  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  motive  of 
charity  and  the  habit  of  sympathy  as  indispensable  foundations. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  book  warmly  to  be  recommended. 

TRAITE  COMPARATIF  DES  NATIONALITES 

Vol.  I.  Les  Elements  Extcrieurs  de  la  Nationalite.   By  Arnold 
•van  Gennep.   Payot,  Paris,  228  pp.  Paper.  Price,  Frs.  8.0O. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  well  known  sociologist's  work  on 
nationality  which  is  planned  on  monumental  lines.  He  attempts 
by  the  comparative  method  to  arrive  at  a  clear  definition  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  nationalism.  This  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  volume  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  nationalism  and  an  outline  of  the  changes  in 
national  life  and  spirit  that  are  necessary  if  a  new  and  united 
Europe  is  to  supercede  the  divided  Europe  of  today.  An  am- 
bitious undertaking!  But  Professor  van  Gennep  brings  to  it 
a  mind  trained  to  discover  significant  traits  in  the  ordinary 
things  of  life;  of  this  his  chapters  on  symbols  of  differentia- 
tion and  language  bear  ample  evidence.  The  work  was  well 
under  way  before  the  war.  He  is  more  interested  in  the  char- 
acteristic expressions  of  nationality  which  different  peoples 
have  in  common  than  in  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  each 
separate  nationality,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his  French 
readers  may  recognize  in  the  smaller  and  oppressed  nationali- 
ties the  same  ideals  of  psychic  and  political  security  which  they 
themselves  possess. 

THE  JAZZ  OF  PATRIOTISM 

By  Fanny  Bixby  Spencer.      George  W.  Noyle,  Long  Beach, 
California.    119  pp.   Price,  paper,  $.50,  postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  play  has  endeavored  to  portray  life  among 
those  who  remained  at  home  during  the  war,  and  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
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Abstinence.     Netiland  Verlag,  Hamburg.     Monthly. 
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Liberal,  political.     Demokratische  Tugend,  Berlin.     Monthly. 
DIE  FLAMME 

Syndicalist,  religious.     Max  Mueller,   Breslau. 
DIE  WENDE 

School  reform.     Adolf  Saal.  Hamburg. 
DIE  NATIONALS  JUGEND 

Nationalist.     Deutsch-National  Jugendbund,  Berlin.     Fortnightly. 
JUGENDFUEHRUNG.       JUGENDVEREIN.       DIE     WACHT.       DIE 
JUNGWACHT.     JUGENDKRAFT 

and  others.     Popular  Catholic  youth  periodicals,  some  of  them  with 
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igungen.     Duesseldorf. 
DIE  TAT 

Radical.     Diederichs,  Jena. 
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Liberal,  national.     Perthes,  Gotha. 
FREIE  JUGEND 

Protestant     Christian.       Christl.       Verein     Junger     Maenner,     Berlin. 
Monthly. 


CONFERENCES 


The  Business  Cycle 

AT  the  William  Perm  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  December  27  to 
30,  the  American  Economic  Association  held  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  largely  attended  sessions  of  the  thirty-four 
years  of  its  history.  Meeting  simultaneously  with  the  larger 
organization  this  year  were  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Association  of  University  In- 
structors in  Accounting,  and  the  Farm  Economics  Associatioa 
Near  by  the  American  Sociological  Society  was  in  session  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  and  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  held  its  meetings  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  William  Penn,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  economic  and  social  science  sessions. 

In  the  well  balanced  program  of  the  economists,  the  domi- 
nating topic  for  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  depression  of 
1920  and  the  world  wide  economic  dislocation,  was  The  Busi- 
ness Cycle.  A  Hungry  Club  luncheon  address  by  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  on  Economic  Forecasting, 
immediately  preceded  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  after  the  sessions  were  over,  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman 
of  Columbia  spoke  to  the  credit  men  of  Pittsburgh  on  The 
Business  Outlook. 

Mr.  Hollander,  before  an  interested  audience  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Pittsburgh  business  and  professional  men,  warned 
against  economic  quackery  and  emphasized  the  need  for  a  funda- 
mental scientific  analysis  of  economic  trends,  and  Professor  John 
R.  Commons,  of  Wisconsin,  in  opening  the  discussion  which 
followed,  made  a  plea  for  conscious  effort  for  the  stabilization 
of  business  and  industry  to  strengthen  our  economic  order.  At 
the  opening  conference  session,  on  The  Business  Cycle,  Professor 
Warren  M.  Persons,  of  Harvard,  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
charts  his  address  on  The  Crisis  of  1920  in  the  United  States: 
a  Quantitative  Survey.  He  called  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
price  movements  of  ten  commodities  to  prove  that  pre-war  and 
post-war  prices  had  made  similar  movements. 

Mr.  Persons  was  optimistic  about  trade  revival  in  1922.  He 
said: 

The  significant  elements  of  the  situation  which,  as  I  judge  them, 
indicate  that  revival  rather  than  depression  is  probable  in  1922, 
are  the  following: 

The  production  of  manufactured  articles  was  very  much  cur- 
tailed in  1920-21. 

The  distribution  and  domestic  consumption  of  goods  during  the 
past  year  were  probably  greater  than  production. 

The  decline  in  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  in  1921  was  not 
large.  The  exports  of  food  products  increased  materially.  In 
our  foreign  trade  figures  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  Europe  is  seriously  curtailed. 

Real  wage  rates  per  hour  appear  to  be  about  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  1913.  With  cost  of  living  at  177  per  cent,  wage  rates 
at  about  180  per  cent  and  wholesale  prices  at  150  per  cent  of  the 
1913  figures,  and  the  downward  trend  of  prices  arrested,  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  general  downward  revision  of  wages  is  called  for. 
The  availability  of  credit  at  low  money  rates,  combined  with  a 
volume  of  manufacturing  output  less  than  current  consumption  and 
a  fair  amount  of  foreign  trade,  will  result  in  increased  business 
activity  and  an  upward  movement  of  commodity  prices  in  1922. 


Wesley  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Researc 
of  New  York,  read  a  scholarly  analytical  paper  on  the  subjec 
The  Crisis  of  1920  and  the  Problem  of  Controlling  Busines 
Cycles. 

At  the  session  devoted  to  presidential  addresses,   Professo 
Carrol  W.  Doten,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog,, 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  made  a  ple'a 
for  Statistics  in  the  Service  of  Economics,  and  urged  cooperatio 
with   the   federal   government   officials   for   obtaining   sufficier 
data  for  constructive  study  and  control  of  the  business  situatio 
He  said: 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  obligation  rests  upon  each  of  us  ind 
vidually  to  do  his  part.     We  must  interest  ourselves  in  what  g 
on  in  Washington.     If  we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  information 
want,  we  must  keep  calling  for  it.    Bureau  and  department  official! 
need  strong  support  in  dealing  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Hollander  read,  a  paper  on  The  Economist's  Spiral.  Afte 
a  masterly  review  of  the  historic  role  of  the  political  economis 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle  a  century  ago 
he  compared  unfavorably  the  lack  of  recognition  and  influenc 
upon  formative  policy  accorded  the  American  economist  durin. 
and  after  the  World  War.  He  pointed  to  the  national  los 
involved  in  this  neglect  to  seek  econorriifr  guidance,  and  its  subse 
quent  revelation,  saying: 

Analysis  established  the  blunt  fact  that  the  United   States  had 
financed  the  war  and  its  aftermath  largely  by  reliance  upon  bar 
credit.    Inflation,  therefore,  "  a  highbrow  fancy  of  the  professors"- 
to  be  tolerantly  ignored  by  the  public,  to  be  summarily  dismissed 
men  of  affairs,  and  to  be  held  forth  bogey-fashion  as   a  warning 
against  non-adoption  of  official  policies — was  exposed  as  an  avoid- 
able evil  of  our  post-war  economy — contributing  to  high  prices,  busi- 
ness profiteering,  speculative  excesses  and  social  disquiet.    The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  belated   recourse  to  higher  discount  rates  in 
correction  of  an  over-extended  credit  structure  was  indicted.     Th 
naive  assumption  of  industrial  underproduction — dearly  beloved 
financial  column  writers — was  cut  off  in  its  prime  by  definitive  sta- 
tistical exhibit.    The  obscurities  of  the  Pittman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
were  illumined  and  the  consequences — actual   and   prospective — of 
that  remarkable  measure  exposed.     The  importance  of  prompt  re 
turn  to  normal  distributive  methods  and  ordinary  price  mechanisn 
was   emphasized — in   face  of  strong   resistance.     The   penalties  o 
emotionalism  in  governmental  labor  policies  were  made  clear,  and 
at  the  same  time,   a  bar  put  to  the  exploitation  of  trade  depressio 
in  behalf  of  anti-unionism.     Emphatic  as  to  the  error  of  retainin 
blunderbuss  war  taxes  in  a  peace-time  economy,  there  was  insistenc 
that  the  ideals  of  fiscal  justice,  confused  by  the  shrill  chorus  of  the 
market  place,  even  shaken  by  uncertain  tones  from  our  own  spokes 
men,  must  determine  the  nation's  revenue  system. 

Professor  Hollander  noted,  however,  that  the  economist  wa 
beginning  to  come  into  his  own  and  predicted  a  rapidly  increa 
ing  national  appreciation  of  his  work  and  leadership. 

The  subject  of  The  Business  Cycle  was  given  emphasis  also 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Statistical  Association  at  sessions  on  Busi- 
ness Research  (here  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  formerly  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  then  chief  statistician  of  the  General  Staff, 
now  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  read  the 
main  paper)  and  on  Business  Forecasting.  At  the  latter  session 
Mr.  Persons  again  spoke,  and  Henry  S.  Dennison,  the  forward- 
looking  president  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
read  an  address  on  Management  and  the  Business  Cycle.  San 
A.  Lewisohn,  of  New  York,  who  presided,  said : 

Aside  from  the  question  of  seasonal  unemployment,  any  attempt 
to  diminish  the  force  of  cyclical  depressions  must  come  primarily 
from  both  the  financial  and  employing  groups.  Labor  is  a  negligible 
force  in  affecting  the  phenomenon.  Since  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  business  world  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  employing  man- 
agement and  financiers,  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
adopting  measures  for  minimizing  unemployment  is  primarily  their 

It  remained  for  the  Labor  Legislation  Association  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  human  costs  of  business  depression  in  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  constructive  program  for  meeting  them.  Here 
Phillip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
presented  the  worker's  problem,  referred  to  recent  United 
States  Geological  Survey  figures  with  regard  to  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  work  days  a  year  for  the  bitumin- 
ous coal  miner.  Mr.  Murray  suggested  a  novel  method  for  relief 
of  the  unemployed.  He  said: 

As  an  emergency  measure  the  federal  government  should  extend 
credit  to  the  unemployed  workman  to  help  him  over  his  period  of 
unemployment.  This  credit  should  take  the  form  of  a  direct  loan 
based  upon  the  personal  character  and  identity  of  the  unemployed 
workman,  and  should  be  repayable  with  interest  in  equal  install- 
ments. The  loans  should  range  in  amount  from  a  maximum  of  one 
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Debate:  Can  the  Church  be  Radical? 

JOHN    HAYNES    HOLMES  SCOTT  WEARING 

says  "  yes  "  says  "  no  " 

DK.  JTIDAH  L.  MAGNES,  Chairman 

Lexlnirton  Theater,  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  2:30  p.m.     Tickets,  |2,  $1.60, 
$1,  75  cents,  60  cents — on  sale  at  Rand  School,  7  E  15th  St.,  and 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave. 
Mall  orders  filled  in  order  of  receipt. 


hundred  dollars  a  month  for  unemployed  heads  of  families  to  sixty 
dollars  a  month  for  unemployed  single  persons. 

The  method  of  practically  making  and  safeguarding  these  loans 
would  be  through  federal  commissioners  of  unemployment  credits 
who  would  receive  and  pass  upon  applications  for  loans.  After 
an  application  has  been  approved  it  would  be  discountable  at  a 
national  bank  designated  by  the  government.  The  government 
would  protect  the  bank  issuing  and  depositing  short-term  treasury 
certificates  as  collateral.  As  the  loans  were  repaid  these  treasury 
certificates  would  be  recalled  and  cancelled. 

At  this  session  Mr.  Dennison  read  a  paper  on  Depression 
Insurance,  to  be  carried  by  the  employer  in  mutual  companies, 
based  upon  the  successful  experience  of  his  own  firm  in  that 
effort.  William  J.  Mack,  of  Cleveland,  the  son  of  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack,  told  in  detail  the  significant  plan  of  unemployment 
insurance  developed  by  the  Women's  Garment  Industry  of  that 
city,  as  a  part  of  their  trade  agreement  system.  [For  details  of 
both  plans,  see  the  SURVEY  for  January  14,  pages  595  and  594.] 

Mr.  Commons,  finally,  explained  his  Wisconsin  idea  of 
state  Unemployment  Compensation  [see  the  SURVEY  for  Octo- 
ber I,  1921,  page  5]  which  was  so  nearly  enacted  into  law  at  the 
last  legislative  session.  His  address  turned  into  an  able  defense 
of  the  capitalistic  organization  of  society,  based  upon  the  credit 
system  and  individual  initiative  and  ownership.  But  such  a 
system  of  liberty,  he  indicated,  must  also  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  certain  duties  and  responsibilities,  chief  among  them  that 
of  lessening  business  depression  and  compensating  the  laborer 
for  loss  of  work,  as  he  has  already  been  protected  from  poverty 
due  to  industrial  accident.  It  is  insecurity  of  the  job  that  has 
caused  social  unrest,  said  the  speaker,  and  been  the  main  motive 
back  of  the  growth  of  the  labor  and  socialist  movements  of 
protest  since  1825.  In  answer  to  a  pertinent  question  from  Mr. 
Dennison,  as  to  why  he  granted  to  the  investor  a  voice  in  man- 
agement and  denied  it  to  labor,  Mr.  Commons  revealed  his 
opinion  of  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining.  "  I  believe  in  two 
boards  of  directors,"  he  said,  "  one  for  employers,  and  one  for 
workers,  each  appointing  their  representatives  and  settling  their 
differences  between  them." 

AT  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, the  subject  of  the  unemployment  procedure  was 
again  brought  up.  John  B.  Andrews,  in  discussing  The  Aims  and 
Accomplishments  of  the  Association,  reported  greatly  increased 
demands  upon  it  for  assistance  during  the  past  year  in  formu- 
lating measures  to  combat  unemployment  and  in  state  and 
national  development  of  protective  labor  laws.  He  said: 

There  is  a  growing  realization  among  all  groups  that  social  jus- 
tice— which  includes  security  of  the  worker  in  the  job — is  the  best 
insurance  against  social  unrest,  and  that  the  orderly  legislative 
method  as  developed  out  of  American  experience  is  efficient  in  safe- 
guarding the  lives  and  health  of  working  men  and  women  and  in 
bringing  about  better  industrial  relations. 

Otto  T.  Mallory,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board  and 
the  National  Public  Works  Association,  discussing  Public 
Works  and  Unemployment,  declared: 

The  prosecution  of  local  public  work  during  the  winter  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  for  the  unemployed.  This  volume  is  breaking  all  rec- 
ords. During  November,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  public  works  bonds  were  sold  by  three  hundred  and  eighty 
municipalities,  bringing  the  total  for  the  year  above  one  billion  dol- 
lars. There  is  every  indication  that  the  total  public  works  executed 
in  1921  will  be  double  that  of  any  previous  year  in  history.  Over 
two  million  men  and  women  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  em- 
ployed as  the  result  of  public  works.  If  advance  preparation  is 
made  to  defer  20  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  public  works  during  years 
of  industrial  activity,  over  four  million  men  and  women  would  find 
employment  in  such  a  year  of  depression,  which  occurs  once  in  seven 
to  ten  years. 

Addressing  a  joint  session  of  three  bodies  on  Workmen's 
Compensation,  E.  H.  Downey  of  Harrisburg,  regretted  the 
meagerness  of  the  amounts  of  compensation  and  declared: 

Taken  on  the  whole,  workmen's  compensation  in  the  United  States 
probably  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
injuries  which  the  laws  profess  to  cover. 


Something  less  than  full  compensation  for  temporary  injuries  is 
justified  on  social  grounds,  since  malingering  would  result  from  an 
attempt  to  pay  full  wages. 

But  there  is  no  economic  justification  for  a  maximum  rate  so 
much  less. 

The  session  of  the  economists  on  The  Labor  Problem  was  an 
interesting  one.  Professor  George  E.  Barnett,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, gave  a  paper  on  The  Present  Position  of  Trade  Unionism, 
which  reviewed  the  growth  in  membership  since  1897,  analyzed 
the  war  increase  as  largely  in  the  railway  trades.  Mr.  Barnett 
was  rather  more  optimistic  than  those  who  discussed  his  paper, 
Professors  D.  A.  McCabe,  of  Princeton,  and  M.  B.  Hammond, 
of  Ohio  State,  concerning  the  ability  of  the  unions  to  weather 
the  storms  of  the  depression  period  without  considerable  losses. 
William  M.  Leiserson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
the  Men's  and  Boy's  Clothing  Industry  of  New  York,  gave  the 
other  address  at  this  session,  on  Constitutional  Government  in 
American  Industries. 

Other  important  sessions  of  the  association  meetings  which 
never,  indeed,  departed  far  from  the  general  theme  of  the  cycli- 
cal changes  in  contemporary  business  and  industry,  were  on  The 
Nation's  Finances  and  The  Railroads.  Mr.  Seligman  presented 
a  paper  on  the  finance  issue,  and  his  effective  plea  for  cancella- 
tion of  allied  indebtedness  in  the  interest  of  stabilization  of 
world  conditions  aroused  considerable  discussion.  Walter  D. 
Hines,  former  railroad  administrator,  gave  a  progressive  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  plight  of  the  railroads. 

Trips  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  (through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company)  and  the  American  Bridge 
Company  proved  interesting  incidental  relief  from  intellectual 
discussion  at  the  conferences.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  entertained  the  guests  at 
smokers  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Mr.  Seligman's 
scholarly  address  as  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  on  the  latter  evening  was  presented  in 
joint  session  with  the  economists,  and  a  largely  attended  Round 
Table  on  Economic  Theory,  taking  up  the  Relations  of  Econ- 
omics and  Ethics  and  led  by  Professor  Frank  H.  Knight,  of 
Iowa  State  University,  well  illustrated  and  typified  the  general 
emphasis  upon  the  public  welfare  which  ran  through  the  con- 
ference. FRANCIS  D.  TYSON. 

Sense  and  Sensibility 

THE  meetings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  held  in 
Pittsburgh  December  27-29,  closed  in  lighter  vein  with  the 
slogan  suggested  by  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross.  "  Let  Sociology 
rule  the  world."  The  three  days  sessions,  however,  showed  a 
spirit  of  humility,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  sociology,  together  with  the  other  social  sciences  has,  in  the 
increase  and  acceleration  of  human  welfare. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  meetings  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  interested  in  social  work  was  the  attempt 
made  by  the  youngest  of  the  sciences  to  confer  with  the  youngest 
profession  to  discuss  the  relations  and  possible  contributions  of 
each  to  the  other.  This  was  evident  in  at  least  two  sessions, — 
the  first  on  The  Delinquent  Girl  and  the  second,  on  The  Relation 
of  Sociology  to  Social  Work.  In  his  presidential  address,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Gary  Hayes,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  warned 
the  sociologist  against  becoming  too  practical;  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  actual  case  problems  by  the  social  worker,  Dr.  Jessie 
Taft,  illustrated  concretely  the  real  contribution  which  social 
case  work  today  has  for  sociology.  The  social  case  worker, 
through  her  analysis,  testing  out  and  interpretation  of  individual 
behavior,  is  supplying  some  of  the  most  important  raw  material 
upon  which  the  principles  of  sociology  must  be  built  if  they  are 
to  be  scientifically  valid  and  significant. 

An  element  of  humor  appeared  in  the  meeting  on  the  relation 
of  sociology  to  social  work  when  a  noted  professor  of  sociology 
vied  with  the  executive  of  a  leading  case  working  agency  in 
taking  credit  for  the  training  which  had  resulted  in  the  success 
of  a  certain  social  case  worker  of  growing  prominence.  A 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  of  North- 
western University,  showed  that  many  social  workers  have  had 
training  in  sociology,  but  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  general  that 
in  addition  to  sociology,  the  other  sciences,  including  biology, 
psychology,  economics  and  politics  have  a  real  contribution  to 
the  practical  problems  which  these  workers  have  to  deal  with 
every  day. 

Professor  James  P.  Lichtenberger,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elected  president  for  the  following  year. 

AMEY  EATON  WATSON. 
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Conferences    on  Prob- 
lems  of  American 
Foreign    Policy 

HP  HE  Foreign  Policy  As- 
•••  sociation  announces  a 
series  of  conferences  on  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  under  the 
general  direction  of  Mr.  James 
G.  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  It  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
cooperation,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, of : 

Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman.  League 
of  Nations  News  Bureau 

Prof.  Edw.  M.  Borchard,  of 
Yale  University 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Legal 
Adviser,  1918,  to  United 
States  Treasury  Finance 
Committee  in  Europe 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  and  Su- 
preme Economic  Council 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Di- 
rector Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education 

Prof.  E.  M.  Earle,  of  Columbia 
University 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  for- 
merly Under-Secretary  of 
the  League  of  Nations 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  lecturer, 
Imperial  University,  Kyoto, 
1907-1913 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Inman,  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America 

Prof.  J.  S.  Schapiro,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

*"p  HE  subject  of  the  first  discus- 
-*•  sion  will  be  The  Results  of 
the  Washington  Conference.  The 
conferences  will  be  held  on  ten 
consecutive  Tuesday  afternoons  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  beginning  January  17th. 
They  will  start  promptly  at  four 
o'clock  and  will  last  one  hour.  The 
fee  for  the  series  will  be:  For 
members  of  the  Association  $3!00, 
for  non-members  $5.00;  admission 
to  single  conferences  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  accompanied 
by  check  payable  to  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

Sarco  Building.  5  West  29th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  % tor 

tickets  to  the  Conferences  on  Problems 
of  American  Foreign  Policy. 


Name   . . 
Address 


JOTTINGS 


INVESTIGATIONS  of  retail  prices  con- 
ducted by  the  federal  Department  of  Justice 
are  not  confined  to  food  and  fuel,  announces 
the  attorney  general,  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 
So  many  complaints  have  been  received  by 
the  department  concerning  extortionate 
prices  for  clothing,  shoes  and  other  neces- 
saries, that  the  United  States  district  attor- 
neys and  the  state  attorney  generals  have 
been  asked  to  include  these  commodities  in 
their  inquiries.  Charts  comparing  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  with  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  are  shortly  to 
be  published  and  will  do  much,  believes 
Mr.  Daugherty,  toward  keeping  prices  low. 
Retailers'  associations  have  protested  to  him 
that  such  investigations  will  tend  to  give 
new  impetus  to  what  they  regard  as  a 
I' buyers'  strike,"  but  the  attorney  general 
is  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  his 
activities  will  tend  rather  to  reassure  the 
public  that  the  price  lists  of  retailers  who 
are  not  profiteers  are  sound  and  in  keeping 
with  the  economic  situation,  and  thus  create 
the  confidence  necessary  to  secure  a  more 
normal  volume  of  purchase. 

SEVERAL  bills  and  joint  resolutions  on  im- 
migration shortly  to  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  the  working  of  the  present  im- 
migration law  were  the  principal  topics  of 
a  conference  held  last  Saturday  in  New 
York  at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. It  was  attended  by  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  Italian 
embassy  and  such  well  known  authorities 
as  Isaac  Hourwich,  Frances  Kellor,  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  Kate  M.  Claghorn,  Frances 
Perkins,  Julius  Drachsler,  John  L.  Bernstein, 
Loula  Lasker,  and  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign-Born  Women  of  the 
national  board.  An  animated  discussion 
wound  up  with  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee for  further  study  of  the  prospective 
legislation,  instructed  to  call  a  second  con- 
ference shortly. 

GOVERNOR  MILLER,  of  New  York,  is 
planning  a  thorough  survey  of  prison  in- 
dustries with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  equipment  and  shop  conditions  in  the 
state's  penal  institutions.  How  prison  indus- 
tries may  be  made  self-supporting  and  the 
wages  of  convict  labor  be  increased  from  the 
present  one  cent  per  day  to  a  scale  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  free  labor  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  conference  shortly  to  be 
called.  The  governor  is  reported  as  saying: 
"  I  have  no  idea  as  yet  how  much  prisoners 
should  be  paid,  but  I  believe  their  pay 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  their  work.  I  think  it  would  stim- 
ulate discipline  and  help  the  men  in  a  way 
that  counts.  The  prisoner  will  have  money 
in  his  pocket  when  his  term  is  up  and  thus 
a  better  opportunity  to  go  straight  than  if 
he  had  nothing.  Relatives  of  prisoners,  too, 
would  benefit.  The  pay  earned  by  in- 
mate labor  could  be  drawn  by  their  re- 
spective dependents,  and  much  need  would 
be  alleviated." 

FOLLOWING  the  announcement  of  the 
Cooperative  National  Bank  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  at  Cleveland 
that  it  has  accumulated  resources  exceeding 
$11,000,000  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
comes  the  decision  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  to  open  a  cooperative 
bank  in  Chicago.  Sidney  Hillman,  president 
of  the  organization,  in  making  the  announce- 
ment comments  that  the  union  by  mobilizing 


the  credit  power  of  its  175,000  members 
plans  not  only  to  strengthen  the  organization 
and  its  individual  members  by  keeping  their 
own  money  in  their  own  control  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  but  also  to  prevent  the  use  of 
workers'  funds  by  private  bankers  who,  in 
many  cases,  are  allied  with  those  whoro 
labor  considers  its  enemies.  The  Amalga- 
mated claims  a  membership  of  40,000  in 
Chicago,  its  greatest  stronghold.  The  present 
plan  anticipates  the  opening  of  banks  in 
other  garment  manufacturing  centers  should 
the  Chicago  enterprise  prove  successful.  The 
outlying  membership  will  be  reached  through 
a  system  of  banking  by  mail  and  local  credit 
guilds  on  the  order  of  the  European  farmers' 
and  workers'  cooperative  credit  societies. 

A  NUMBER  of  excellent  publications  have 
been  launched  recently  by  social  work  or- 
ganizations, some  of  them  drawing  directly 
upon  the  newspaper  field  for  their  format 
and  material.  The  first  issue  of  the  Red 
Cross  Courier,  a  weekly,  eight-page  news- 
paper, came  out  on  January  7.  This  paper 
supplants  all  the  national  and  division 
periodicals  of  the  organization,  thus  becom- 
ing the  only  publication  recording  the  op- 
erations of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Iti 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year.  The 
Community  Chest  Association  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  of  which  John  Melpolder  is 
the  secretary,  also  publishes  an  interesting 
new  monthly  newspaper.  The  first  number 
of  Community  Council,  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  Community  Council  of  Saint  Louis, 
was  published  in  January.  It  is  a  well 
printed  journal  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  Better 
Times,  "  the  littlest  newspa-per,"  which 
covers  the  welfare  activities  of  New  York, 
during  January  began  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  supplement  to  serve  as  a  calendar  of 
events  and  a  digest  of  the  news  of  the  week. 

STABILIZING  demand,  in  part  through 
change  in  sales  policy,  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  studied  by  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference, in  its  approach  to  the  question  of 
seasonal  and  intermittent  industry  and  it* 
effect  on  employment.  The  study  falli 
alongside  that  of  stabilizing  production  and 
will  take  up  merchandizing  methods  and 
waste  in  selling.  It  will  be  undertaken  in 
close  cooperation  with  trade  association* 
and  leaders  within  the  industries  to  be 
studied. 


NEIGHBORS 


CURTIS  E.  LAKEMAN,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  SURVEY,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  to  succeed  Dr.  John 
A.  Smith.  Mr.  Lakeman  recently  returned 
from  two  years'  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
International  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Geneva,  and  as  assistant  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Europe  in  Paris. 
He  was  also  the  first  director  for  the  after- 
care of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  as  such  prepared 
the  Red  Cross  handbook  on  the  disabled  vet- 
eran, upon  which  much  of  the  subsequent 
Red  Cross  activity  on  behalf  of  the  disabled 
was  based. 

PROFESSOR  Charles  Cestre,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  SURVEY, 
will  give  the  George  Slocum  Bennett  lec- 
tures at  Wesleyam  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  from  February  6  to  20,  on  the 
subject  of  France's  Contribution  to  the  Ideal* 
of  Mankind. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  a  man  of  energy,  ability  and 
good  personality,  who  has  had  experience 
in  directing  "  Community  Welfare  Work," 
to  fill  position  as  Secretary  of  Anyox  Com- 
munity League  (Entertainments,  Athletics, 
Library  and  Reading  Room,  Membership, 
etc.),  in  mining  and  smelting  town  of  2,000 
inhabitants.  State  age,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Also  furnish  references  and 
recent  photo.  Applications  close  February 
1st,  1922.  Address  R.  Armour,  Pres.  A.  C. 
L.,  Anyox,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

NURSE  wanted  for  child  caring  agency 
in  Eastern  city.  Must  have  executive  abil- 
ity. 4070  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  An  experienced  social  service 
director  to  take  charge  of  Neighborhood 
House  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Apply  Mrs. 
Jas.  E.  Kavanagh,  295  Primrose  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

GIRLS  case  worker  for  protective  or- 
ganization in  mid-western  city.  Must  be 
able  to  speak  in  public.  Give  age,  edu- 
cation and  experience.  4069  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Trained  case  worker,  experi- 
ence with  child  placing  agency.  Address, 
Luzerne  County  Humane  Association,  46  N. 
Washington  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  wanted  for  surgi- 
cal work  in  crippled  children's  home  at 
Hawthorne,  New  York.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Harlow,  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Supervisor  for  Jewish  Family 
Care  Agency  in  large  city.  Must  be  trained 
case  worker  with  supervisory  experience. 
Also  trained  Home  Economics  Worker 
wanted.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  4058  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

'TPEACHERS  -wanted  for  emergency  va- 
1-  cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PLACEMENT   BUREAU 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED    ~ 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  Social 
Service  work  by  trained  worker.  Experi- 
ence as  Executive  Secretary  Red  Cross. 
Also  graduate  nurse  with  supervising  expe- 
rience.  References.  4073  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Managing  House- 
keeper in  Hospital  Nurses'  home;  or  as 
Manager  and  Chaperone  of  Dormitories. 
References.  4074  SURVEY. 

MAN  of  thirty  with  extensive  training 
and  experience  in  health  and  family  wel- 
fare work,  wants  position  as  Agency  or 
Chapter  Executive.  Excellent  reference. 
4062  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  four  years'  experience  in 
Home  Service  Red  Cross,  relief  work,  public 
speaking,  organization,  financial  campaign 
as  a  background,  three  years  as  executive. 
Good  personality.  Excellent  references. 
Desires  executive  position  in  south.  Salary 
$2,400.00.  4071  SURVEY.  • 

Tuberculosis  executive,  experienced  in 
county  organization,  publicity,  financing,  in- 
dustrial health  work,  etc.,  seeks  change. 
Present  salary  $3,000.  4068  SURVEY. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    cow     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc..  19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygrlene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three 
periodicals:  The  Monthly  Digest  contains 
headquarters  news  of  the  national  health 
organizations,  $2.60  a  year;  The  Bi-Weekly 
Statements  on  National  Health  Legislation, 
$4.00  a  year;  The  Library  Index,  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.60  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions 
are  also  offered. 


The  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and 
Tuberculosis  Committee  will  loan  minia- 
ture camp  exhibit,  suitable  for  large  win- 
dow. Successfully  used  in  raising  funds  for 
a  summer  camp.  10  South  18th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

"Home-Making  asaProf  ession" 

Is   a   100-pp.   111.   handbook — It's   FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid    positions   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  al  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 

RFSFARCH-We  asslst  in  preparing 
I\.E-.3E-/\n.^n.Speelal  artlcles>1'  papers'; 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service 
AUTHOB'S  RESEARCH  BDBEAU,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  8912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BUY 


YOUR 

from 


BOOKS 


THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES.   Inc. 

We   specialize  in    books   on    social,    civic    and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  flfty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inter- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WOBK.  Community  Responsibil- 
ity. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Dnlt  ei- 
periment  by  Oourtenay  Dlnwlddle  with  statistics 
of  health  services  In  the  unit  district  by  Bennett 
L.  Mead.  Price,  35c.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

COLLECTIVB  BARGAINING.  By  Klrby  Page.  No.  2  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  movement.  A  12.000  word  sum- 
mary, 32  pages.  Valuable  for  personal  study,  dis- 
cussion groups,  open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City.  Price.  10 
centa. 

TEN  CUNT  MBALS,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  019  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CBBDIT  UNION  :  Complete  free  Information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  sent  on  request  by 
the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
Box  116,  Station  F.  New  York  City. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  indus- 
trial movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
SURVEY  "  follows  up." 


The  StJBVBY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name   

Address    


1-21-22 


TITE  WILLIAMS  PRUTTING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Our  New 

HALF  PRICE 

Offer 


How  to  Obtain 
the  1 -volume 

Wells 
for— $2.50 


Send  us  only  one 
new  subscriber  to 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
for  one  year  at  the 
full  price  of  $3.00. 


We  will  send  you 
the  i  volume  Wells 
for  half  price,  $2.50, 
plus  postage,  I5c. 


THE  OUTLINE 
OF  HISTORY 

By 
H.  G.  WELLS 

In  One  Volume 


Over    1100    pages. 

Red  cloth  binding. 

A  BIO  BOOK. 


BACK  in  its  beginnings,  civilization  hinged  on  the  ability  of  men 
to  communicate  with  one  another.    Wells  tells  how  they  began 
with  grunts,  later  achieved   speech  and   finally  drew  pictures 
which  slowly  developed  into  formal  symbols — an  alphabet — writing. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  were  men  set  off  from  their  fellow  beasts :  for 
each  generation  built  on  the  experience  of  its  forbears  instead  of 
beginning  at  the  very  bottom  and  learning  all  over  again  that  water  is 
wet  and  fire  hot. 

There's  a  close  analogy  among  socially-minded  men  and  women. 
They  are  recording  their  experience  in  The  Survey,  each  one  making 
his  successes  and  failures  immediately  available  for  all.  But  many 
who  have  a  social  point  of  view  do  not  know  about  The  Survey.  We've 
started  the  monthly  Survey  Graphic  for  them,  with  its  good  writing 
and  striking  pictures. 

To  put  Survey  Graphic  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  is  to  put  him  in 
touch  with  like-minded  folk  everywhere.  It's  a  real  service  to  him 
and  to  the  cause  of  social  welfare. 

If  you  will  secure  a  new  subscriber  to  Survey  Graphic  we  will 
meet  you  half  way  by  selling  you  a  copy  of  H.  G.  Wells'  "  Outline 
of  History,"  the  new  one-volume  edition,  at  half  price.  That  is,  we 
turn  over  to  you  something  more  than  the  saving  effected  by  a 
wholesale  purchase  of  the  book. 

'T'HIS  complete  revision  of  The  Outline  of  History  adds  new  im- 
•*•  portance  to  Wells'  brilliant  story  of  the  development  of  mankind. 
Answering  the  enthusiastic  praise  as  well  as  the  constructive  criticism 
of  scholars  and  reading  public,  Wells  has  re-examined  every  page  of 
his  book,  correcting  and  modifying,  but  sacrificing  neither  the  fascina- 
ting style  nor  the  magnificent  sweep  of  his  general  plan. 

"  Wells  has  done  what  no  other  professional  historian  has  been  able 
to  do :  interest  the  average  intelligent  reader  in  history." 


TEAR  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  offer  for  the  i -volume  edition  of  Wells'  Outline 
of  History  at  J4  price.  I  enclose  $2.50  for  the  book,  plus  postage, 
I5c,  plus  $3.00  for  a  new  subscription  to  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for 
one  year — total,  $5.65. 


Send  the  book  to  s.  1-21 

Name 

Address 

Send  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  one 
year  to 

Name 

Address  . 


\S5\a^g^sg)Sv 


0  cents  a.  copy 


$5.00  a  year 
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SPINNING  WHEEL  FLAG  OF  GANDHI 

First  Reproduction  in  America  of  the   Symbol  of  his  Ten 
Million  Followers  in  the  Indian  Non-Cooperative  Movement 

GANDHI  THE   MAN,  by  SRINIVASA   SASTRI 

Indian  Member  of  the  British  Delegation  at 
the  Washington  Conference  on  Disarmament 

The  Hole  the  Farmers  Are  In 

HOW  THEY  CAN  GET  OUT 

EUGENE  MEYER,  Jr.,  Managing  Director  War  Finance  Corporation 
H.  L.  RUSSELL,  Dean  of  the  Wisconsin  State  College  of  Agriculture 
BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH,  Managing  Director  Farmers'  National  Council 
PAUL  M.  WARBURG,  Member  Advisory  Council  Federal  Reserve  Board 
ELWOOD  MEAD,  Chairman  California'  State  Land  Settlement  Board 
HENRY  G.  LEACH,  Former  Secretary  American  Scandinavian  Foundation 


Bitter  Bread 


Sweet 


WE  KNOW  that  the  Workers'  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  is  poison  to  those  who 
ruthlessly  oppose  the  aspiration  of  workers  to  labor  for  themselves  alone. 

These  enemies  of  the  workers  played  Kolchak,  Yudenitch,  Denikiu,  Wrangel  and  the 
blockade  to  win— AND  LOST  ! 

As  if  in  league  with  the  world's  Imperialists,  came  the  famine.  And  the  world's  Imperial- 
ists are  playing  the  famine  TO  WIN ! 

Governments  which  will  not  recognize  the  Workers'  Republic  and  classes  of  men  who 
hate  it  are  sending  bread  to  the  Russian  people. 

THIS  IS  BITTER  BREAD!    Yet  the  hungry  must  eat!    The  starving  children,  women 

and  men  of  Soviet  Russia  will  have  to  swallow  their  pride  and  accept  this  charity. 

HELP  FROM  YOU,  given  in  good  faith,  given  in  sympathy  with  the  hopes  of  Russia's 
people,  would  not  be  charity.  Soviet  Russia  looks  westward  toward  you  who  understand. 
And  even  though  you  do  not  wholly  understand  all  that  has  been  attempted  in  Russia,  you  do 
know  that  her  people  are  laboring  and  starving  and  dying  to  solve  the  common  problem. 

American  Labor,  American  Sympathizers — this  appeal  is  addressed  to  you!  Demonstrate 
your  friendship.  Prove  your  sympathy.  Give  the  Russian  workers  to  understand  that  Y<  )U 
are  not  with  those  who  would  play  the  famine  to  win  for  Imperialism. 

You  can  do  this  by  giving  of  your  money,  your  clothes,  direct  to  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia.  Your  money,  so  given  in  all  earnest,  would  buy  SWEET  BREAD !  Your  clothes  would 
warm  the  hearts  and  encourage  those  who  even  now,  freezing  and  starving,  half  dead.  MARCH 
ON  toward  the  brotherhood. 

Soviet  Russia  has  heard  from  the  Imperialists ;  has  heard  both  by  sword  and  bitter  bread. 

Soviet  Russia  is  waiting  to  hear  from  its  friends.  She  is  hoping  for  famine  relief  from 
workers'  hands  and  from  those  who  respect  workers'  hands. 

Other  bread  may  feed  the  body.    The  bread  of  friends  will  feed  both  body  and  soul. 

You  have  given  before.  NOW  GIVE  AGAIN — this  time  a  gift  in  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Russian  workers,  peanuts  and  soldiers,  through  an  organization  which 
collects  famine  relief  to  SAVE  SOVIET  RUSSIA  from  the  Imperialists  and  for  itself. 


Friends  of  Soviet  Russia 
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j— |OW  the  farmers  got  into  a 
hole,  how  they  can  get  out 
are  questions  on  the  threshing 
floor  of  this  issue  brought  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  agricultural 
conference  at  Washington.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Meyer  tells  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  than  has  been 
set  down  elsewhere  how  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  of 
which  he  is  managing  director, 
has  been  revived  as  a  means  for 
melting  frozen  credits.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Russell,  dean  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  has  made 
scientific  agriculture  the  corner- 
stone of  the  state's  development. 
.  .  .  Ill r.  Warburg  contributed 
notably  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System ; 
and  served  for  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  His  article  is  in  sub- 
stance an  address  delivered  last 
week  before  the  Merchants' 
Club  of  Boston.  .  .  .  Mr.  Marsh 
is  managing  director  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Council, 
through  which  the  National 
Gleaner  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Non-Partisan  League,  the 
American  Society  of  Equity,  cer- 
tain state  granges  and  state 
farmers'  unions  make  common 
cause  at  Washington.  .  .  .  Pre- 
vious to  work  as  chairman  of 
California's  Land  Settlement 
Board,  Mr.  Mead  had  engaged 
in  similar  experiments  as  chair- 
man of  the  River  and  Water 
Supply  Commission  of  Victoria, 
Australia.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leach  in  his 
capacity  as  secretary  (1912-21) 
of  the  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation  spent  four  months 
abroad  last  .year  studying  the 
cooperative  moverrreilt. 
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f"HE  name  of  Gandhi  has 
spread  over  the  western 
world  in  the  last  few  months 
like  a  prophecy.  There  are  in 
this  country  many  disciples  who 
could  be  expected  to  see  him 
only  through  the  colored  glasses 
of  allegiance.  Our  appreciation 
comes  from  Mr.  Sastri  who, 
when  asked  to  write  of  Gandhi, 
the  Man,  said :  "As  his  political 
adversary  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  combat  his  political  activities 
constantly.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  show  my  appreciation 
of  his  great  spirit.  It  will  be  a 
labor  of  love."  The  Gospel  of 
Gandhi  was  gathered  from  his 
writings  by  Basanta  Koomar 
Roy.  .  .  .  The  decorations,  re- 
produced through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  were 
made  from  frescoes  in  the 
Ajanta  Caves,  India,  painted 
during  the  first  to  the  seventh 
centuries.  The  medallion  on 
page  677  is  from  Havell's 
Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
.  .  .  The  flag  upon  the  cover  is 
reproduced  from  the  first  flag  of 
the  Non-cooperators  to  reach 
this  country.  The  flag  was  made 
of  khaddar,  the  hand-spun  and 
hand-woven  textile  with  which 
the  Indians  are  supplanting  the 
boycotted  British  cotton  .  .  . 
Sarojini  Naidu,  Indian  feminist 
and  woman  poet,  has  practically 
given  up  her  literary  endeavors 
for  her  work  as  lieutenant  of 
Gandhi.  .  .  .  Miss  Addams  has 
just  spent  a  week  speaking 
among  the  Kansas  farmers  in  be- 
half of  Russian  relief.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ratdiffe  is  a  representative  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  in 
America. 


146,000  JSeatftf 


were  caused  by  pneumonia  during  1  92O  in  the  United  States.  Out  ol 
every  live  persons  who  get  this  disease  one  dies.  This  means  that  over 
700,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  had  pneumonia 
during  1  920. 


3fanuarj>,  Jfefcruarp,  jilarcft 

are  the  months  when  pneumonia  is  most  fatal.  During  these  months 
warn  the  people  whom  you  are  serving  not  to  neglect  colds  and  not 
use  patent  medicines.  Tell  them  that  these  are  useless  and  that  they 
should  consult  a  physician. 


Colb* 


feertou*! 


They  may  develop  into  pneumonia  if  neglected  or  il  not  properly  treated. 
Impress  this  lactupon  your  people.  Advise  them  to  avoid  getting  "run 
down";  to  keep  their  leet  dry  and  warm  ;  to  eat  nourishing  food;  to  air 
their  rooms  thoroughly  and  not  to  overheat  them;  and  to  sleep  with 
windows  open. 


^rebention  of  pneumonia" 


tells  all  about  this  disease.    For  copies  write  to 
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The  New  Forty-Niners 


By  ELWOOD  MEAD 


HETHER  he  first  saw  California 
through  the  Golden  Gate  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  or  looked  down  on 
its  valleys  from  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Sierras,  the  forty-niner  found 
himself  entering  a  world  unlike  any- 
thing he  had  known  in  the  past.  The 
unbounded  hospitality,  the  careless  disregard  of 
money  and  of  the  future  made  California  a  new  and 
magic  world.  Bret  Harte's  story  of  Jack  Hamlin, 
the  romantic  gambler,  dying  with  the  forlorn  out- 
casts in  a  mountain  storm  because  he  would  not  de- 
sert them;  Colonel  Starbottle,  with  his  cane,  dueling 
pistol  and  open  purse,  were  part  of  the  most  allur- 
ing and  attractive  life  in  our  pioneer  history. 

General  Bidwell,  a  member  of  the  first  party  that 
made  the  long  and  perilous  journey  to  California 
by  the  overland  trail,  settled  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chico.  He  bought 
eighteen  thousand  acres,  founded  the  town,  and  gave 
a  lot  to  every  man  who  would  go  into  business. 
Senator  Stanford  bought  the  Vina  ranch  of  fifty-nine 
thousand  acres  and  the  Esquon  grant  of  twenty-two 
thousand  acres.  These  pioneers  knew  land.  They 
located  in  a  sound  country  of  rich  soil,  ample  water 
and  alluring  beauty.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
it  is  upon  this  same  tract  of  land,  touching  the  foot- 
hills of  Mt.  Lassen,  which  rises  from  the  majestic 
Sierras  on  the  east,  that  the  new  forty-niner  is  staking 
out  his  claim.  For  upon  a  part  of  the  Esquon  grant 
bought  from  Stanford  University  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, through  the  land  commission  established  by 
its  state  Land  Settlement  Act,  opened  four  years  ago 
the  Durham  colony.  This  was  followed  some  time 
later  by  the  second  state  settlement  at  Delhi  in  the 
heart  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Thus  California  no  longer  limits  itself  to  the 
isolated  settler,  but  it  creates  communities.  Each  set- 
tlement area  must  be  large  enough  to  provide  homes 
for  one  hundred  or  more  families.  This  makes  it 


possible  to  secure  economies  in  development,  to 
make  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling  a  factor  of 
real  value.  One  hundred  families,  all  engaged  in 
the  same  adventure,  gain  hope  and  courage  by  touch- 
ing elbows.  They  work  and  plan  to  the  same  end. 
They  can  have  a  social  and  recreational  life  of  their 
own. 

The  state  colonies  have  been  studied  by  commis- 
sions from  more  than  two  score  foreign  countries 
and  by  official  delegations  from  half  the  states  in 
this  country.  A  single  mail  to  the  head  office  at 
Berkeley  brings  letters  from  London  asking  for  pub- 
lications; from  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  Mon- 
tana writing  of  a  state  conference  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure similar  to  the  Land  Settlement  Act;  from  the 
governor  of  a  southern  state  asking  for  reports.  The 
State  of  Washington  is  putting  into  operation  a  law 
similar  to  California's.  Applications  for  farms  come 
not  alone  from  California  itself  but  from  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa ;  Wetaskiwin,  Canada ;  Rome, 
Georgia ;  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and  from  Hollister, 
Oklahoma.  The  Chicago  office  of  the  agricultural 
commissioner  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  writes  that 
in  six  months  it  has  received  over  five  thousand  let- 
ters of  inquiry  about  the  California  state  settlements. 
Every  day  from  ten  to  forty  inquiries  come  to  the 
Berkeley  office.  Over  three  thousand  letters  have 
been  received  asking  when  the  next  farms  will  be 
thrown  open. 

The  first  colony  was  settled  mainly  by  tenant 
farmers.  Local  homeseekers  absorbed  the  allot- 
ments. But  when  the  second  settlement  was  thrown 
open,  applicants  for  farm  laborer's  allotments  came 
from  Massachusetts,  from  Montana,  and  from 
nearly  every  state  between.  The  tenant  farmer  of 
the  Middle  West  now  competes  with  the  tenant 
farmer  of  California  for  a  chance  to  share  in  this 
new  rural  democracy. 

The  land  settlement  program,  begun  in  this  mod- 
est fashion,  is  creating  a  movement  toward  Cali- 
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fornia  not  unlike  that  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold.  But  the  two  movements  afford  as  many 
points  of  contrast  as  of  similarity.  In  the  early  days 
the  resources  of  California  were  regarded  as  unlim- 
ited. Land,  water,  timber,  and  minerals  were  given 
away  with  no  thought  of  what  the  future  years  would 
bring.  The  great  Spanish  grants  ran  from  mountain 
top  to  mountain  top.  On  their  thousands  of  acres 


had  studied  and  was  expert  in  using.  When  the  time 
came  that  colonization  had  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
rural  credits  and  cooperation,  when  the  settler  could 
no  longer  shift  for  himself  and  failures  began  to 
multiply,  private  colonization  failed.  Buyers  be- 
came scarce.  Closer  settlement  lagged  behind  city 
growth. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  estates  were  cultivated  by 


roamed  thousands  of  horned  cattle,  and  grew  miles     tenant  farmers  or  by  gangs  of  farm  laborers  housed 
of  grain  and  grass.    It  was  a  rich  and  generous  land,     too  often  in  vermin-infested  bunk  houses.     This  was 


Railroad  grants,  Mexican  grants,  state  grants  and 
sales  of  great  areas  to  anyone  who  would  buy  were 
all  a  part  of  this  careless  and  destructive  activity. 
The  consequences  of  this  profli- 
gate land  policy  were  not  fore- 
seen as  long  as  public  land  was 
still  to  be  had.     No  one  asked 
whether   the   buyer   needed   the 
land  or  how  he  was  to  use  it. 
Rural  California  became,  there- 
fore,  a  home  of  great  estates 
largely  owned  by  rich  men. 

When  all  of  the  farming  land 
suited  to  intensive  cultivation 
had  passed  into  private  owner- 
ship, the  state  began  to  realize 
that  large  holdings  might  be  a 
barrier  to  progress.  Owners 
too  often  lacked  money  or  de- 
sire to  put  their  great  areas  to 
the  uses  which  soil  and  climate 
made  possible.  Development 
could  come  only  with  the  small 
farms.  The  creation  of  these 
was  undertaken  by  the  private 
colonizer.  So  long  as  land  was 
cheap  and  the  payments  which 
the  buyer  had  to  make  were 
small,  the  methods  of  the  pri- 
vate colonizer  answered;  rural 
California  owes  much  to  his 
early  efforts.  He  helped  to 
transform  the  arid  hillsides  of  southern  California 
into  the  orange  groves  of  Redlands  and  Riverside. 
He  changed  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  North  into 
vineyards  at  Fresno  and  orchards  in  the  Santa  Clara 

valley.  But  when  the  opportunities  for  cheap  irri-  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  Australia  and  Den- 
gation  had  been  absorbed,  when  water  became  costly  mark  and  create  a  single  experimental  state  settle- 
and  land  high  priced,  the  methods  of  the  private  ment  to  be  financed  by  a  state  appropriation.  If 


WATERMELON  TIME 
The  man  in  white  is  George  C.  Kreutzer. 
"yesterday  superintendent  at  Durham;  to- 
day at  Delhi.    At  his  right  a  farm  owner 


not  the  kind  of  rural  life  California  needed.  It  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  spirit,  the  altruism,  and  the 
hospitality  which  are  a  heritage  from  the  forty-niner. 
It  was  a  negation  of  economic 
democracy.  The  land  problem 
had  become  a  human  problem. 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  university,  be- 
lieved the  state  ought  to  keep 
the  road  to  land  ownership  open 
to  all  worthy  landless  people, 
and  they  secured  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  problems  of 
rural  credits  and  colonization. 

After  eight  years'  experience 
with  state-aided  land  settlement 
in  Australia,  I  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia and  became  chairman  of 
that  commission.  I  brought  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished by  planned  rural  de- 
velopment in  which  a  rural 
credit  system  had  furnished  set- 
tlers money  with  which  to  com- 
plete promptly-the  improvement 
and  equipment  of  their  farms. 
The  studies  of  the  commission 
in  California  showed  that  here 
was  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
for  this  kind  of  aid  and  direc- 
tion. Many  settlers  were  not 
succeeding.  They  could  not  earn  the  money  re- 
quired to  make  the  large  payments  and  meet  the 
high  interest  rates  banks  had  to  ask. 

The  commission  recommended  that  the  state 


colonizer  could  no  longer  meet  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  rural  progress.  Agriculture  had 
become  a  capitalized  industry.  In  order  to  earn 
interest  and  make  payments  on  costly  land  and 
water  the  settler  had  to  work  with  good  tools,  had 


the  settlement  was  a  failure,  the  experiment  would 
end.  This  stilled  the  fears  of  the  fearful.  The 
proposal  of  this  commission  that  the  state  buy  land 
to  sell  again  on  generous  terms  was  an  innovation 
in  American  policies.  It  was  not  only  a  departure 


to  have  good  equipment,  and  to  employ  intensive  from  routine  government;  it  was  a  reversal  of  all 
methods  of  cultivation.  These  things  men  could  not  past  ideas  and  methods  in  California.  Many  be- 
buy  with  empty  purses. 

The  private  colonizer  was  not  a  rural  planner. 

He  had  made  no  study  of  the  kind  of  agriculture     standing  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  passed  by 

the  legislature  gave  this  reason  for  its  action : 

"The  legislature  believes  that  land  settlement  is 
of  improving  a  farm  or  the  income  he  could  make     a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 


lieved  that  for  the  state  to  do  this  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  state  constitution,  and  to  avoid  misunder- 


suited  to  this  new  situation.     He  did  not  believe  it 
was  his  function  to  advise  the  settler  about  the  cost 


from  it.  He  left  the  settler  to  find  out  for  himself 
the  amount  of  money  he  would  need.  Lurid  adver- 
tising and  beguiling  arguments  were  the  things  he 


all  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  and  for 
that  reason  through  this  particular  act  endeavors 
to  improve  the  general  economic  and  social  condi- 
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tions  of  agricultural  settlers  within  the  state  and  of 
the  people  of  the  state  in  general." 

It  was  fortunate  that  there  was,  in  the  state  senate 
in  Sacramento,  a  member  who  had  the  vision  to  see 
the  social  importance  of  this  legislation  and  the 
ability  and  influence  to  make  it  clear  to  his  associates. 
Arthur  H.  Breed,  the  author  of  the  state  Land  Set- 
tlement Act,  not  only  secured  the  approval  of  this 
measure,  but  in  succeeding  legislatures  has  been  the 


4.  Remainder  of  the  payments  to  be  amortized 
and  to  extend  over  a  long  enough  period  to  enable 
the  payments  to  be  earned  out  of  the  soil.  The 
limit  proposed  was  forty  years.  Land  payments  in 
the  colonies  already  established  extend  over  thirty- 
six  and  one-half  years.  The  interest  rate  is  5  per 
cent.  To  this  is  added  an  annual  i  per  cent  pay- 
ment on  the  principal,  making  the  total  annual  pay- 
ment of  both  principal  and  interest  6  per  cent.  In 
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author  of  legislation  which  enabled  this  policy  to 
grow  to  its  present  usefulness. 

The  scheme  outlined  by  the  land  commission  and 
incorporated  in  the  act  included  the  following  fea- 
tures : 

1.  Only  landless  people  to  become  settlers. 

2.  Homes  to  be  sold  farm  laborers.     The  com- 
mission recommended  this  because  the  laborer  who 
works  for  wages  is  as  necessary  to  rural  life  as  the 
farm  owner.    The  family  of  the  farm  laborer  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  possess  its  own  home 
and  grow  its  own  flowers  and  fruit  as  the  family  of 
the  farmer. 

3.  Broader  opportunities  to  be  given  men  of  small 
means.     The  first  payment  on  land  to  be  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 


this  way  the  settler,  by  paying  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary interest,  pays  for  and  owns  his  farm  in  thirty- 
six  and  one-half  years. 

5.  Payments   not  to   continue   for  thirty-six  and 
one-half  years  if  the  settler  desires  to  complete  his 
payments  within  a  shorter  time. 

6.  A  careful  examination  and  selection  to  be  made 
of  prospective  settlers.     The  farm  laborer  not  re- 
quired to  have  any  capital.     The  farmer  to  have  a 
minimum  depending  on  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
farm.     Settlers  to  have  character,  industry,  and  a 
past  record  which  promises  success. 

7.  Instead  of  leaving  each  settler  to   shift  for 
himself,  each  colony  to  have  a  superintendent  to 
act  as  the  settlers'  practical  adviser;  also  a  farm- 
stead engineer  to  make  plans  for  houses  and  for  the 
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layout  and  improvement  of  farms.  Experts  of  the 
state  agricultural  college  should  help  the  settlers  to 
determine  the  best  crops  to  grow  and  how  to  organ- 
ize for  buying  and  selling,  and  how  to  act  together 
in  community  affairs. 

8.  A  rural  credit  system  to  be  part  of  the  scheme 
enabling  settlers  to  borrow  money  with  which  to 
make  improvements  and  buy  live  stock  and  equip- 
ment.    As  much  as  three  thousand  dollars  would  be 
loaned  to  a  farmer  and  two  thousand  dollars  would 
be  advanced  to  a  farm  laborer. 

9.  Actual  residence  on  each  allotment  sold  to  be 
required.     Every  farmer  or  farm  laborer  to  begin 
living  on  his  land  within  six  months  and  to  reside  on 
it  not  less  than  eight  months  out  of  every  year  for 
not  less  than  ten  years,  or  until  it  is  paid  for,  unless 
excused  by  the  state  for  adequate  cause. 

10.  Those   who   sell   their   allotments   to   sell   to 
actual  settlers.     Purchasers  would  have  to  conform 
to  the  law  and  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
original  settlers. 

11.  Every  settler  to  become  a  member  of  a  coop- 
erative association  and  conform  to  all  of  the  health 
and  sanitary  regulations  made  by  those  in  authority. 

The  law  conformed  to  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations. The  board  which  put  it  into  effect 
found  the  state  divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  value. 
Those  who  favored  it  believed  it  would  help  Cali- 
fornia tenants  to  become  farm  owners,  and  that  it 
would  end  rural  stagnation.  The  skeptical  said  it 
was  "spoon  feeding" ;  that  all  the  money  appropri- 
ated would  be  lost;  that  it  was  a  form  of  socialism 
which  might  undermine  private  property  rights. 
They  derided  that  feature  of  the  law  which  said 
that  the  money  was  to  be  returned  within  fifty  years 
with  4  per  cent  interest.  The  idea  of  a  reproductive 
governmental  enterprise  was  something  new  to  polit- 
ical thought  and  experience. 

That  was  four  years   ago.      Instead  of  limiting 


itself  to  one  appropriation  and  to  one  colony,  the 
next  legislature  took  down  the  barriers  as  to  the 
number  of  colonies  and  gave  an  appropriation  four 
times  the  size  of  the  first  one.  The  legislature  of 
1921  appropriated  in  all  three  million  dollars  in 
money  and  authorized  bond  issues  of  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  Part  of  this  appropriation  is  for  sol- 
dier settlement,  but  the  Soldier  Welfare  Act  is 
mainly  a  copy  of  the  state  Land  Settlement  Act. 

There  is  no  longer  any  opposition  to  state  aid 
nor  the  methods  by  which  it  is  given.  The  private 
colonizer  agrees  that  the  methods  and  management 
are  efficient.  Owners  of  large  estates  are  coming 
to  realize  that  they  have  in  their  holdings  opportu- 
nity to  create  a  higher  rural  civilization  than  can 
come  from  unplanned  development,  and  they  are 
joining  in  a  movement  to  make  the  state  act  the 
policy  of  both  public  and  private  development.  It 
has  helped  the  California  tenant,  as  was  expected. 
It  has  opened  a  new  era  to  the  California  farm 
laborer.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
other  states  who  long  for  an  independent  rural  life 
as  a  means  of  making  the  road  to  this  independence 
broad  and  safe. 

How  and  why  this  change  has  come  about  can 
best  be  understood  by  a  recital  of  some  of  the  steps 
which  have  made  the  first  state  settlement  at  Dur- 
ham a  definite  type  of  a  new  and  better  rural  life. 

The  board  bought  6,219  acres  of  land  for  this 
first  settlement,  which  took  its  name  of  Durham 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  station  half  a 
mile  from  the  settlement  headquarters  and  six  miles 
from  Chico.  No  owner  had  lived  on  the  land  for 
twenty  years.  The  bunk  house  had  beds  for  forty 
laborers  and  harbored  forty  million  other  inmates. 
Tenant  farm  houses  were  old.  There  was  a  rudi- 
mentary ditch  system,  but  the  locality,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  unfriendly  critic,  was  "a- malarial  marsh 
unfitted  for  human  habitation."  The  sanitary  ex- 


THE  DELHI  SEAT  OF  LOWER  LEARNING 

Readers  of  pioneer  stories  are  familiar  with  the  pedagogical  methods  of  the  wilderness.     Compare  the  traditional  book  and 

candle  under  the  eaves  to  this  happy  schoolhouse  threshold 
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AN  ENTRANCE  TO  A  HOME  IN  DELHI 
Homesteading  in  the  California  manner  evidently  means  more 
than  preparing  the  land  for  one's  children  to  enjoy 

perts  of  the  university  changed  all  this  by  creating  a 
mosquito  abatement  district.  The  board's  engineers 
drained  the  land,  secured  a  water  right  for  irriga- 
tion from  Butte  Creek,  built  irrigation  ditches  and 
divided  the  land  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
farms  and  twenty-eight  farm  laborer's  allotments. 
Then  these  farms  were  opened  to  the  inspection  of 
buyers  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

The  board  employed  George  Kreutzer,  who 
knows  California  agriculture  and  understands  peo- 
ple, as  superintendent.  He  was  to  be  the  friendly 
counselor  of  the  settlers  and  the  board's  business 
agent.  Max  E.  Cook  was  employed  as  farmstead 
engineer,  to  help  settlers  plan  their  buildings  and 
lay  out  their  gardens  and  fields.  The  farms  ran 
from  ten  acres  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  the 
farm  laborer's  allotments  from  one  to  two  acres. 
Any  one  who  had  the  necessary  character  and  experi- 
ence could  take  a  farm  laborer's  allotment  without 
regard  to  capital.  The  applicant  for  a  farm,  how- 
ever, must  not  only  satisfy  the  board  of  his  personal 
fitness,  but  must  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  or  its  equivalent. 

The  settlers  were  helped  in  choosing  their  farms 
by  a  soil  map  which  showed  which  land  was  silt  loam 
and  which  was  adobe,  what  was  good  for  orchards 
and  what  was  good  only  for  grain.  The  valuations 
of  the  different  farms  varied  with  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Durham, 
the  idea  being  to  make  all  equally  attractive.  The 
prices  of  the  farms  varied  from  forty-eight  dollars 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  but  so 
nicely  had  these  prices  been  adjusted  that  every  farm 
was  the  first  choice  of  some  settler. 

The  first  applicant  was  of  Norwegian  ancestry. 
He  had  been  a  share  farmer  for  ten  years,  waiting, 
as  he  said,  for  a  chance  like  this.  The  wife  of  an 
Italian  teamster  living  in  a  remote  mountain  town 
came  to  choose  their  new  home.  A  Dane,  who 
seemed  thrifty  and  industrious,  applied;  when  asked 
why  his  capital  was  so  small,  he  explained  that  he 


THE  FIRST  FARM  HOUSE  AT  DURHAM 

The  difference  between  a  house  like  this  and  a  tar-paper  shack 

is  often  the  difference  between  courage  and  failure 

had  moved  five  times  in  seven  years.  The  father 
of  a  family  of  six  children  had  a  story  of  three 
attempts  to  buy  a  farm,  with  failure  and  loss  of  all 
the  money  saved  as  the  tragic  result  of  each  attempt. 
He  had  begun  as  a  tenant  in  Nebraska,  farmed  in 
Colorado  and  in  half  a  dozen  counties  in  California. 
But  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  years  he  had  become 
resigned  to  the  life  of  a  migratory  tenant.  Then 
Durham  appeared  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  rouse 
again  his  ambition  and  effort. 

The  state  was  slow  to  realize  the  revolutionary 
change  which  was  to  follow,  once  a  farm  laborer  was 
given  a  chance  to  possess  land  and  to  have  a  house 
and  garden  of  his  own.  California  had  accepted 
as  true  the  fallacious  statement  that  the  American 
laborer  would  not  do  the  hard  work  of  the  farm. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  appeal  for  bringing  in  con- 
tract farm  workers  from  Mexico,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  oriental  countries.  The  state  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing  Commission  had,  however,  given 
another  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  American  to 
labor  on  farms.  The  surveys  of  this  commission 
show  that  scarcity  of  American  farm  labor  is  not 
due  to  objection  to  farm  work,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  type  of  American  will  not  live  in  a  bunk 
house.  He  will  not  compete  with  Mexican  peons 
or  with  orientals.  He  will  not  bring  up  his  family 
where  his  wife  and  children  have  no  social  status. 
Refusal  to  accept  these  conditions  does  not  reflect 
on  his  industry  or  character.  Their  existence  is  an 
indictment  of  our  rural  democracy. 

When  the  farm  laborer  is  enabled  to  have  land 
and  a  home  of  his  own  all  this  is  changed.  His 
wife  and  children  can  then  live  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  comfort,  independence  and  social  recog- 
nition as  the  wives  of  farm  owners.  The  board 
believed  that  no  effort  or  expenditure  was  too  great 
which  would  create  in  California  rural  communities 
that  would  be  real  centers  of  social  and  economic 
democracy. 

The  danger  of  oriental  immigration  is  a  serious 
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A  WORKING  BEE  AT  DURHAM 
Getting  ready  for  the  community  fair  is  as  much  fun,  if  you  do  it  together,  as  the  fair  itself 


menace  to  the  rural  life  of  California.  The  swarm- 
ing millions  of  Asia  look  with  longing  on  the  un- 
peopled lands  of  the  state.  Conditions  in  California 
make  it  seem  a  paradise  when  compared  to  their 
own  countries,  where  they  receive  starvation  wages, 
where  all  of  their  families  work  in  the  fields,  and 
where  they  willingly  live  on  food  that  costs  only 
a  fraction  of  the  money  that  the  American  farm 
laborer  has  to  spend.  If  no  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  conditions  created  by  this  disparity  of  standards 
the  disappearance  of  the  American  worker  from 
rural  life  is  inevitable.  Rural  society  will  either  be 
separated  into  an  upper  and  lower  layer  composed 
of  different  nationalities,  or  it  will  become  entirely 
Asiatic. 

What  has  happened  at  Durham  and  Delhi  shows 
that  if  American  farm  workers  can  be  made  a  re- 
spected part  of  the  social  life  of  a  community  the 
love  of  the  land  will  draw  the  best  type  of  Ameri- 
can worker  back  to  it.  The  twenty-eight  farm  la- 
borers' homes  at  Durham  are  all  taken.  The  people 
who  own  them  are  all  Americans.  They  are  all  pay- 
ing their  way.  One  farm  laborer  has  already  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  from  the  board  ten  acres  of 
land,  surrendering  his  two-acre  home  to  a  fellow 
worker.  Another  has  enough  money  to  buy  fifteen 
acres  of  land  when  the  board  can  find  it  for  him, 
but  regardless  of  where  that  land  is  located  he  does 
not  intend  to  abandon  his  two-acre  home.  His  fam- 
ily has  become  wedded  to  the  place. 


The  selection  of  farm  laborers  was  the  board's 
hardest  problem.  If  it  could  secure  families  with 
soberness  of  purpose  who  would  help  build  up  the 
social  life  of  the  community,  it  had  no  misgivings. 
Its  members  did  not  believe,  however,  that  land 
alone  would  reform  the  migratory  hobo.  The  first 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  applicants  came  mainly 
from  a  contractor's  outfit.  Only  five  of  these  were 
approved.  The  board  waited  for  the  right  type  to 
apply.  Today  university  graduates  live  in  farm 
laborers'  homes.  An  Italian,  who  had  worked  for 
wages  twenty-seven  years  and  saved  seven  thousand 
dollars,  desired  a  home  and  a  garden.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  a  farm.  One  appli- 
cant was  a  grandfather.  At  sixty  years  of  age  he 
and  his  wife  began  with  empty  pockets  to  make  a 
home  for  their  old  age.  The  first  payment  of  twenty 
dollars  had  to  be  borrowed.  Both  worked  and 
saved  to  put  money  in  the  bank  for  the  house  that 
was  to  be  theirs;  in  a  year  it  was  built  and  is  now 
paid  for.  Those  who  said  state  aid  would  destroy 
initiative  and  ambition  have  had  to  revise  their 
psychology. 

In  unplanned  development  every  man  shifts  for 
himself.  He  plans  and  builds  his  house,  buys  his 
livestock,  lays  out  his  fields.  If  he  is  able  to  bor- 
row money  he  gets  it  as  a  personal  favor.  The 
Durham  board  sought  to  visualize  what  one  hun- 
dred families  would  need  before  they  came  and,  as 
far  as  was  safe  and  wise,  to  help  make  this  settle- 
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ment  a  going  concern  with  the  least  waste  of  effort, 
money,  and  time.  Durham  was  suited  to  dairying. 
Dairy  farmers  would,  therefore,  be  preferred.  All 
settlers  were  required  to  become  members  of  a  co- 
operative stock  breeders'  association  which  provided 
that  only  pure-bred  sires  should  be  used  in  dairy 
herds;  that  there  should  be  one  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
and  one  breed  of  hogs  selected  by  the  settlers  and 
that  no  tuberculous  animals  should  remain  in  the 
settlement.  When  the  settlers  had  organized  they 
created  a  buying  committee,  with  Professor  Gordon 
H.  True,  of  the  state  university,  as  chairman.  Pro- 
fessor True  told  them  they  ought  to  look  ten  years 
ahead,  and  to  do  this  they  should  start  with  bulls 
bought  from  dairy  herds  of  established  records. 

Acting  together,  they  could  do  this.  Their  first 
bull  came  from  the  Morris  herd,  known  to  all  Amer- 
ican breeders.  It  was  sold  to  the  community  at  half 
price.  Other  breeders  showed  the  same  generous 
spirit.  They  sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of 
this  group  of  people  striving  for  the  best  in  rural 
life — good  stock,  good  tools,  good  houses,  and  good 
farming.  The  interest  and  altruism  brought  out  by 
this  endeavor  make  Durham  an  inspiring  incident 
in  the  rural  progress  of  California. 

If  each  settler  had  been  left  to  go  his  own  road 
most  of  the  houses  would  have  been  makeshifts, 
badly  located  and  badly  designed,  and  the  cost  would 
have  been  excessive  because  of  the  competition  for 


carpenters,  masons,  and  plumbers.  All  would  have 
bought  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  had  to  buy 
quickly.  But  when  a  settler's  wife  could  sit  down 
with  the  farmstead  engineer  for  a  study  of  house 
plans  and  tramp  over  her  farm  to  locate  spots  for 
the  garden,  house,  and  fields,  she  got  a  new  con- 
ception of  what  rural  life  might  be.  She  and  her 
husband  could  not  build  a  costly  home,  but  they 
could  see  the  value  of  educated  taste  in  locating  and 
planning  and  realize  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the 
pooling  of  orders  for  material.  The  visitor  to 
Durham  realizes — though  he  does  not  know  why — 
that  this  settlement  makes  a  picture  unlike  the  aver- 
age country  district.  Its  houses  are  not  located 
where  the  first  load  of  lumber  was  thrown  off  the 
wagon. 

When  the  settlers  had  bought  their  dairy  herds 
they  had  to  find  a  market  for  milk.  One  had  five 
cows,  another  seven  and  another  fifteen.  They  be- 
gan on  the  good  old  plan  of  each  one  finding  a  buyer. 
To  carry  a  single  can  of  milk  to  market  costs  so  much 
there  was  no  profit.  Buyers  did  not  wish  to  deal 
with  the  owners  of  small  herds.  Cooperation  in 
selling  was  as  necessary  as  good  cows  or  good  feed. 
The  cooperative  stock  breeders  formed  a  coopera- 
tive milk-selling  association,  erected  a  central  chill- 
ing and  skimming  plant  and  were  able  to  offer  "Dur- 
ham Milk."  It  was  known  that  no  tuberculous  ani- 
mals were  in  the  dairies  of  the  association,  and  that 


BARN  RAISING:  i9ii  STYLE 
The  men  of  the  colony  join  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  barn  destroyed  by  fire.      "All  is  well  with  him  who  is  beloved  of  his  neighbors." 
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the  settlers  had  a  committee  to  enforce  cleanliness. 
Durham  Milk  was  the  kind  of  milk  mothers  needed 
for  their  children.  Today  restaurants  in  the  north- 
ern Sacramento  valley  carry  the  sign  "We  Use  Dur- 
ham Milk."  There  is  a  local  demand  for  the  entire 
production. 

The  cold  storage  plant  now  being  built  at  Durham 
is  a  community  property.  Such  a  plant  is  needed 
in  thousands  of  American  rural  districts.  Its  first 
service  is  to  chill  milk  intended  for  shipment  and 
to  hold  perishable  products  like  eggs  and  vegetables. 
But  it  has  also  a  cold  storage  room  fitted  up  with 
boxes,  like  the  safe  deposit  boxes  in  a  vault,  which 
will  hold  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  Each 
settler  who  belongs  to  the  cooperative  association 
has  one  of  these  boxes.  They  are  kept  near  the 
freezing  point  like  the  chilling  chambers  in  any 
refrigerating  plant,  and  the  settler  who  kills  a  hog 
or  a  lamb  can  store  the  unused  portions  until  they 
are  needed.  The  plant  enables  the  community  to 
keep  itself  in  fresh  meat  slaughtered  on  the  farms 
and  results  in  a  greatly  lessened  cost  of  living.  One- 
third  of  the  farm  laborers  have  subscribed  for  stock 
in  this  enterprise. 

The  center  of  the  social  and  recreational  life  at 
Durham  is  an  oak  grove  of  twenty-two  acres.  Here 
the  settlers  have  built  and  paid  for  a  dancing  pavil- 
ion which  cost  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  which, 
m  summer,  is  used  every  Saturday  night.  There 
are  fair  grounds,  a  tennis  court,  a  baseball  field,  and 
next  summer  there  will  be  a  concrete  swimming  pool. 
A  part  of  this  area  is  reserved  for  an  agricultural 
high  school — an  unrivaled  location  for  such  a 
school,  for  there  are  seventy  homes  within  a  half- 
mile  radius.  The  fields  and  gardens  surrounding 
this  civic  center  have  many  products  indigenous  to 
the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones. 

The  winter  meetings  of  the  settlers  are  held  in 
what  was  once  the  bunk  house  on  this  property.  It 
contained  in  all  forty  rooms.  Partitions  were  taken 
out  of  about  half  the  building  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  clubhouse,  containing  a  kitchen,  a  meeting 


hall,  dining  hall,  washroom,  smoke  room,  and  cloak 
room.  Here  the  stock  breeders  meet.  Here  once 
a  month  there  is  a  social  meeting  with  program 
and  refreshments  provided  by  the  women.  Here 
they  have  had  Chautauqua  lectures,  burnt  cork  ar- 
tists and  some  accomplished  musicians.  The  wom- 
an's club  meets  here  twice  a  month  during  the  winter. 

These  activities  are  all  native  to  the  soil ;  any  com- 
munity could  have  them,  but  until  Durham  inaugu- 
rated them  they  were  unknown  in  the  older  and 
richer  neighborhoods  thereabout.  The  settlers'  fair 
in  1920  was  the  only  one  in  the  county.  Its  ex- 
hibits were  all  drawn  from  the  settlement,  but  four 
thousand  visitors  came  to  share  in  this  new,  friendly, 
simple  life. 

The  settlers  could  not  have  raised  all  of  the  capi- 
tal needed  to  build  their  chilling  and  cold  storage 
plant,  nor  could  they  have  borrowed  the  money  in 
any  of  the  local  banks.  Ability  to  carry  out  this 
improvement  was  due  to  the  rural  credit  feature  of 
the  land  act.  It  enabled  the  board  to  lend  this 
association  60  per  cent  of  the  money  needed  for 
the  work. 

This  ability  to  lend  the  individual  settlers  a  few 
hundred  dollars  at  a  critical  time  has  helped  many 
on  the  road  to  success.  When  Casey  took  his  farm 
he  had  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  in  money.  It  was 
enough  to  build  a  house,  prepare  the  land,  plant 
crops,  and  buy  a  dairy  herd  of  six  cows.  Then  the 
money  was  exhausted.  The  crops  planted  would 
provide  feed  for  twenty  cows  and  Casey  and  his 
children  could  milk  that  number,  but  they  had  only 
six.  The  income  from  the  six  would  furnish  enough 
money  to  meet  living  expenses,  but  it  would  not 
enable  him  to  meet  his  payments  on  the  land.  If 
the  number  of  cows  were  doubled  the  additional  in- 
come would  meet  all  land  payments.  It  would  mean 
a  little  additional  work  but  no  added  expense;  the 
money  increase  would  be  clear  gain.  The  board 
loaned  Casey  money  to  buy  the  additional  cows; 
his  income  was  doubled,  and  his  block  became  one 
(Continued  on  page  702) 


A  DAIRY  HERD  AT  DURHAM 

Cooperative  buying  has  made  it  possible  for  the  colony  farmers  to  insist  upon  graded  stock.    Cooperative 
selling  has  made  famous,  as  Durham  Milk,  the  milk  from  the  fine  herds 


Peace  and  Bread 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 
II.     President  Wilson's  Policies 


E  heard  with  much  enthusiasm  the  so- 
called  "  peace  without  victory  " 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson  to 
the  Senate  in  December,  1915.  It 
seemed  to  lay  clearly  before  the 
country  "the  American  strategy" 
which  the  President  evidently  meant 
to  carry  out;  he  had  called  for  a  negotiated  peace  in 
order  to  save  both  sides  from  utter  exhaustion  and 
moral  disaster  in  the  end.  We  were  all  disappointed 
that  when  he  asked  for  a  statement  of  war  aims  both 
sides  were  reluctant  to  respond,  but  Germany's  flat 
refusal  put  her  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  and 
enabled  the  President  in  his  role  of  leading  neutral 
to  appeal  to  the  German  people  over  the  heads  of 
their  rulers  with  terms  so  liberal  that  it  was  hoped 
that  the  people  themselves  would  force  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Naturally,  a  plea  for  a  negotiated  peace  could  be 
addressed  only  to  the  liberals  throughout  the  world, 
who  were  probably  to  be  found  in  every  country  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.  If  the  strategy  had  succeeded 
these  liberals  would  have  come  into  power  in  all  the 
parliamentary  countries,  and  the  making  of  the  peace 
as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  international  body 
to  be  formed  after  the  war  would  naturally  have 
been  in  liberal  hands.  The  peace  conference  itself 
would  inevitably  have  been  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  great  neutral  nation  who  had  forced 
the  issue — all  this  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  would 
result  if  the  United  States,  with  its  enormous  re- 
sources, entered  into  the  war,  for  if  the  war  were 
carried  on  to  a  smashing  victory,  the  "bitter  enders" 
would  inevitably  be  in  power  at  its  conclusion. 

We  also  counted  upon  the  fact  that  this  great 
war  had  challenged  the  validity  of  the  existing  status 
between  nations  as  it  had  never  been  questioned  be- 
fore, and  that  radical  changes  were  being  proposed 
by  the  most  conservative  of  men  everywhere.  As 
conceived  by  the  pacifist,  the  constructive  task  laid 
upon  the  United  States  at  that  moment  was  the  dis- 
covery of  an  adequate  moral  basis  for  a  new  relation- 
ship between  nations.  The  exercise  of  the  highest 
political  intelligence  might  hasten  to  a  speedy  com- 
pletion for  immediate  use  that  international  organi- 
7.ation  which  had  been  so  long  discussed  and  so 
ardently  anticipated. 

Pacifists  believed  that  in  the  Europe  of  1914,  cer- 
tain tendencies  were  steadily  pushing  toward  large 
changes  which  in  the  end  made  war,  because  the 
system  of  peace  had  no  way  of  effecting  those 
changes  without  war,  no  adequate  international 
organization  which  could  cope  with  the  situation. 
The  conception  of  peace,  founded  upon  the  balance 
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of  power  or  the  undisturbed  status  quo,  was  so  nega- 
tive that  frustrated  national  impulses  and  suppressed 
vital  forces  led  to  war,  because  no  method  or  orderly 
expression  had  been  devised.  The  world  was  bent 
on  a  change,  for  it  knew  that  the  real  denial  and 
surrender  of  life  is  not  physical  death  but  acquies- 
cence in  hampered  conditions  and  unsolved  problems. 

Agreeing  substantially  with  this  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  we  pacifists,  so  far  from  pas- 
sively wishing  nothing  to  be  done,  contended  on 
the  contrary  that  this  world  crisis  should  be  utilized 
for  the  creation  of  an  international  government 
able  to  make  the  necessary  political  and  economic 
changes  which  were  due  ;  we  felt  that  it  was  unspeak- 
ably stupid  that  the  nations  should  fail  to  create  an 
international  organization  through  which  each  one, 
without  danger  to  itself,  might  recognize  and  even 
encourage  the  impulse  toward  growth  in  other 
nations. 

In  spite  of  many  assertions  to  the  contrary  paci- 
fists at  the  opening  of  the  war  were  not  advocating 
the  mid-Victorian  idea  that  good  men  from  every 
country  meet  together  at  The  Hague  or  elsewhere, 
there  to  pass  a  resolution  that  "wars  hereby  cease" 
and  that  "the  world  hereby  be  federated."  What  we 
insisted  upon  was  that  the  world  could  be  organized 
politically  by  its  statesmen  as  it  had  been  already 
organized  into  an  international  fiscal  system  by  its 
bankers.  We  asked  why  the  problem  of  building  a 
railroad  to  Bagdad,  of  securing  corridors  to  the  sea 
for  a  land-locked  nation,  or  warm  water  harbors  for 
Russia,  should  result  in  war.  Surely  the  minds  of 
this  generation  were  capable  of  solving  such  prob- 
lems, as  the  minds  of  other  generations  had  solved 
their  difficult  problems.  Was  it  not  obvious  that 
such  situations  transcended  national  boundaries  and 
must  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  world  adjustment, 
that  they  could  not  be  peacefully  adjusted  while 
men's  minds  were  still  held  apart  by  national  suspi- 
cions and  rivalries? 

The  pacifists  hoped  that  the  United  States  might 
perform  a  much  needed  service  in  the  international 
field,  by  demonstrating  that  the  same  principles  of 
federation  and  of  an  interstate  tribunal  might  be  ex- 
tended among  widely  separated  nations,  as  they  had 
already  been  established  between  our  own  contigu- 
ous states.  Founded  upon  the  great  historical  experi- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  seemed  to  us  that  Amer- 
ican patriotism  might  rise  to  a  supreme  effort  because 
her  own  experience  for  more  than  a  century  had  so 
thoroughly  committed  her  to  federation  and  to 
peaceful  adjudication  as  matters  of  every-day  gov- 
ernment. The  President's  speech  before  the  Senate 
in  December  embodied  such  a  masterly  restatement  of 
early  American  principles  that  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  dedicated  themselves  anew  to  finding  a 
method  for  applying  them  in  the  wider  and  more 
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difficult  field  of  international  relationships.  We  were 
stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  certain  indications  that 
President  Wilson  was  preparing  for  this  difficult 
piece  of  American  strategy. 

IT  was  early  in  January,  1916,  that  the  President 
put  forth  his  Pan-American  program  before  the 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  which  was  held  in 
Washington  at  that  time.  His  first  point,  "to  unite 
in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  absolute  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity,"  was  not  so  sig- 
nificant to  us  as  the  second,  "to  settle  all  disputes 
arising  between  us  by  investigation  and  arbitration." 

One  of  our  members  had  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  this  congress.  I  had  addressed  its  Woman's 
Auxiliary  and  at  our  Executive  Committee  meeting, 
held  in  January,  1916,  we  felt  that  we  had  a  right 
to  consider  the  administration  committed  still  fur- 
ther to  the  path  of  arbitration  upon  which  it  had 
entered  in  September,  1914,  when  treaties  had  been 
signed  in  Washington  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  China,  each  providing  for  commissions  of 
inquiry  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Secretary  Bryan  had 
stated  at  that  time  that  twenty-six  nations  had  al- 
ready signed  such  treaties,  and  that  Russia,  Germany 
and  Austria  were  being  urged  to  do  so.  Then  there 
had  been  the  President's  Mexican  policy  which,  in 
spite  of  great  pressure,  had  kept  the  United  States 
free  from  military  intervention,  and  had  been 
marked  by  great  forbearance  to  a  sister  republic 
which  as  yet  was  struggling  awkwardly  toward  self- 
government. 

But  it  was  still  early  in  1916  that  the  curious  and 
glaring  difference  between  the  President's  statement 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  actual  bent  of  the  admin- 
istration began  to  appear.  In  the  treaty  with  Haiti, 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  February, 
1916,  the  United  States  guaranteed  Haiti  territorial 
and  political  independence  and  in  turn  was  empow- 
ered to  administer  Haiti's  customs  and  finances  for 
twenty  years.  United  States  marines,  however,  had 
occupied  Haiti  since  a  riot  which  had  taken  place  in 
1915  and  had  set  up  a  military  government,  includ- 
ing a  strict  military  censorship.  All  sorts  of  stories 
were  reaching  the  office  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party, 
some  of  them  from  white  men  wearing  the  United 
States  uniform,  some  of  them  from  black  men  in 
despair  over  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  island  by 
"armed  invaders."  We  made  our  protest  to  Wash- 
ington, Miss  Breckenridge  presenting  the  protest  in 
person  after  she  had  made  a  careful  investigation 
into  all  the  available  records.  She  received  a  most 
evasive  reply  having  to  do  with  a  naval  base  which 
the  United  States  had  established  there  in  preference 
to  allowing  France  or  Germany  to  do  so.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  suggestion  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Central  American  Court  we  were 
told  that  the  court  was  no  longer  functioning,  and  a 
little  later  indeed  the  Carnegie  Building  itself  was 
dismantled,  thus  putting  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
promising  beginnings  of  international  arbitration. 

In  February,  1916,  came  the  Nicaraguan  treaty, 
including  among  other  things  the  payment  of  three 
million  dollars  for  a  naval  base,  seemingly  in  con- 


tradiction to  the  President's  former  stand  in  regard 
to  Panama  Canal  tolls  and  the  fortification  of  the 
canal.  Again  the  information  given  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  was  frag- 
mentary and  again  responsibility  seemed  to  be  di- 
vided between  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  late  summer  of  the  same  year  there  came 
the  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark. 
A  plebiscite  had  been  taken  in  Denmark  in  regard 
to  this  sale,  but  none  was  to  be  taken  on  the  islands 
themselves  that  the  people  living  there  might  say 
whether  or  not  they  wished  to  be  transferred.  When 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  urged  such  a  plebiscite, 
we  were  told  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  people  did  wish  such  a  transfer,  but 
there  was  no  reply  to  our  contention  that  it  would 
make  it  all  the  easier,  therefore,  to  take  the  vote,  and 
that  the  situation  offered  a  wonderful  opportunity 
actually  to  put  into  practice  on  a  small  scale  what  the 
President  himself  would  shortly  ask  Europe  to  do  on 
a  large  scale.  This  opportunity,  of  course,  was 
never  utilized  and  thousands  of  people  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  government  to  another  without  a 
formal  expression  of  their  wishes. 

IN  November,  1916,  military  occupation  of  the  San 
Dominican  Republic  was  proclaimed  by  Captain 
Knapp  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  a  military 
government  was  established  there  under  control  of 
the  United  States.  Again  we  made  our  protest,  but 
this  time  as  a  matter  of  form,  having  little  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  reply,  although  we  were  always  re- 
ceived with  much  official  courtesy.  We  were  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  government  was  pursuing  a 
consistent  policy  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  but  we  not  only  felt  the  danger  of 
using  the  hunt  for  naval  bases  as  an  excuse  to  subdue 
one  revolution  after  another  and  to  set  up  military 
government,  but  also  very  much  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  line  of  action  upon  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  its  larger  international  relation- 
ships. We  said  to  each  other  and,  once  when  the 
occasion  offered,  to  the  President  himself,  that  to 
reduce  the  theory  to  action  was  the  only  way  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  world  at  war;  Europe 
would  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  only  if  the  President  was  himself  actually 
carrying  out  his  announced  program  in  the  Caribbean 
or  wherever  opportunity  offered.  Out  of  the  long 
international  struggle  had  arisen  a  moral  problem 
the  solution  of  which  could  be  suggested  only 
through  some  imperative  act  which  would  arrest  at- 
tention as  a  mere  statement  could  not  possibly  do.  It 
seemed  to  us  at  moments  as  if  the  President  were 
imprisoned  in  his  own  spacious  intellectuality  and 
had  forgotten  the  overwhelming  value  of  the  deed. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  his  nomination  for  a  second 
term  our  hopes  had  gradually  shifted  to  the  belief 
that  the  President  would  finally  act,  not  so  much 
from  his  own  preferences  or  convictions,  but  from 
the  impact  upon  him  of  public  opinion,  from  the 
momentum  of  the  pressure  for  peace,  which  we  were 
sure  the  campaign  itself  would  make  clear  to  him.  I 
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was  too  ill  at  that  time  for  much  campaigning  but 
knew  quite  well  that  my  vote  could  but  go  to  the 
man  who  had  been  so  essentially  right  in  international 
affairs.  I  held  to  this  position  through  many  spirited 
talks  with  progressive  friends  who  felt  that  our 
mutual  hopes  could  be  best  secured  through  other 
parties,  and  as  I  grew  better,  and  was  able  to  under- 
take a  minimum  of  speaking  and  writing,  it  was  all 
for  President  Wilson'  re-election  and  for  an  organi- 
zation of  a  League  of  Nations.  My  feeble  efforts 
were  recognized  beyond  their  desert  when,  after  the 
successful  issue  in  November,  I  was  invited  to  a 
White  House  dinner  tendered  to  a  few  people  who 
had  been  the  President's  steadfast  friends. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  had  been  very  grati- 
fying to  the  members  of  our  group.  It  seemed  at 
last  as  if  peace  were  assured  and  the  future  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a  chief  executive  who  had  received  an 
unequivocal  mandate  from  the  people  "to  keep  us 
out  of  war."  We  were,  to  be  sure,  at  moments  a 
little  uneasy  in  regard  to  his  theory  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  theory  which  had  reappeared  in  his  cam- 
paign speeches  and  was  so  similar  to  that  found  in 
his  earlier  books.  It  seemed  at  those  times  as  if  he 
were  not  so  eager  for  a  mandate  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  for  an  opportunity  to  lead  the 
people  whither  in  his  judgment  their  best  interests 
lay.  Did  he  place  too  much  stress  on  leadership? 

BUT  moments  of  uneasiness  were  forgotten  and 
the  pacifists  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  not 
only  enormously  reassured  but  were  sent  up  into  the 
very  heaven  of  internationalism,  as  it  were,  when,  in 
December,  1916,  President  Wilson  delivered  to  the 
Senate  the  famous  speech  which  contained  his  four- 
teen points.  Some  of  these  points  had,  of  course, 
become  common  property  among  liberals  since  the 
first  year  of  the  war  when  they  had  been  formulated 
by  the  League  for  Democratic  Control  in  England 
and  later  became  known  as  a  "union"  program.  Our 
Woman's  International  Congress  held  at  The  Hague 
in  May,  1915,  had  incorporated  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish formula  and  had  added  others.  The  President 
himself  had  been  kind  enough  to  say  when  I  pre- 
sented our  Hague  program  to  him  in  August,  1915, 
that  they  were  the  best  formulation  he  had  seen  up 
to  that  time. 

President  Wilson,  however,  had  not  only  gath- 
ered together  the  best  liberal  statements  yet  made, 
formulated  them  in  incomparable  English  and  added 
others  of  his  own,  but  he  was  the  first  responsible 
statesman  to  enunciate  them  as  an  actual  program 
for  guidance  in  a  troubled  world.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  congratulatory  telegrams  received  by  the 
President  at  this  time  none  could  have  been  more 
enthusiastic  than  those  sent  officially  and  personally 
by  the  members  of  our  little  group.  We  considered 
that  the  United  States  was  committed  not  only  to 
using  its  vast  neutral  power  to  extend  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  but  also  to  the  conviction  that 
democratic  ends  could  not  be  attained  through  the 
technique  of  war.  In  short,  we  believed  that  rational 
thinking  and  reasonable  human  relationships  were 
once  more  publicly  recognized  as  valid  in  inter- 
national affairs. 


If,  after  the  declaration  of  the  fourteen  points,  it 
seemed  to  our  group  that  desire  and  achievement 
were  united  in  one  able  protagonist,  the  philosopher 
become  king,  so  to  speak,  this  state  of  mind  was  des- 
tined to  be  short-lived,  for  almost  immediately  the 
persistent  tendency  of  the  President  to  divorce  his 
theory  from  the  actual  conduct  of  state  affairs  threw 
us  into  a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment.  During  a 
speaking  tour  in  January,  1917,  he  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  a  greater  army,  and  in  St.  Louis 
openly  declared  that  the  United  States  should  have 
the  biggest  navy  in  the  world. 

We  were  in  despair  a  few  weeks  later  when  in 
Washington  the  President  himself  led  the  prepared- 
ness parade  and  thus  publicly  seized  the  leadership 
of  the  movement  which  had  been  started  and  pushed 
by  his  opponents.  It  was  an  able  political  move  if  he 
believed  that  the  United  States  should  enter  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict  through  orthodox  warfare,  but  he 
had  given  his  friends  every  right  to  suppose  that  he 
meant  to  treat  the  situation  through  a  much  bolder 
and  at  the  same  time  more  subtle  method.  The  ques- 
tion with  us  was  not  one  of  national  isolation,  al- 
though we  were  constantly  told  that  this  was  the 
alternative  to  war;  it  was  purely  a  question  of  the 
method  the  United  States  should  take  to  enter  into 
a  world  situation.  The  crisis,  it  seemed  to  us, 
offered  a  test  of  the  vigor  and  originality  of  a  nation 
whose  very  foundations  were  laid  upon  a  willingness 
to  experiment. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  another  disconcerting  fac- 
tor in  the  situation  made  itself  felt;  a  factor  which 
was  brilliantly  analyzed  in  Randolph  Bourne's  article 
entitled  War  and  the  Intellectuals.  The  article  was 
a  protest  against  the  "unanimity  with  which  the 
American  intellectuals  had  thrown  their  support  to 
the  use  of  war  technique  in  the  crisis  in  which  Amer- 
ica found  herself,"  and  against  "the  riveting  of  the 
war  mind  upon  a  hundred  million  more  of  the 
world's  people."  It  seemed  as  if  certain  intellectuals, 
editors,  professors,  clergymen,  were  energetically 
pushing  forward  the  war  against  the  hesitation  and 
dim  perception  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  They 
seemed  actually  to  believe  that  "a  war  free  from 
any  taint  of  self-seeking  could  secure  the  triumph  of 
democracy  and  internationalize  the  world."  They 
extolled  the  President  as  a  great  moral  leader  be- 
cause he  was  irrevocably  leading  the  country  into 
war.  The  long-established  peace  societies  and  their 
orthodox  organs  quickly  fell  into  line,  expounding 
the  doctrine  that  the  world's  greatest  war  was  to 
make  an  end  to  all  wars.  It  was  hard  for  some  of  us 
to  understand  upon  what  experience  this  pathetic  be- 
lief in  the  regenerative  results  of  war  could  be 
founded;  but  the  world  had  become  filled  with  fine 
phrases  and  this  one,  which  afforded  comfort  to 
many  a  young  soldier,  was  taken  up  and  endlessly 
repeated  with  an  entire  absence  of  the  critical  spirit. 
Through  the  delivery  of  the  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  President  continued  to  stress  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  after  the  war  as  the  aim  of 
American  diplomacy  and  endeavor.  Certainly  his 
pacifist  friends  had  every  right  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  attain  this  by  newer  and  finer  methods  than 
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those  possible  in  warfare,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  his  words  were  open  to  both  constructions. 

It  will  always  be  difficult  to  explain  the  change  in 
the  President's  intention  (if  indeed  it  was  a  change) 
occurring  between  his  inaugural  address  on  March  4 
and  his  recommendation  for  a  declaration  of  war 
presented  to  Congress  on  April  2.  A  well-known 
English  economist  has  recently  written : 

The  record  shows  Mr.  Wilson  up  to  1917  essentially  a 
pacifist,  and  assailed  as  such.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  to  explain  his  swift  plunge  into  materialism. 
His  "too  proud  to  fight"  maxim  was  repeated  after  the 
Lusitania  incident.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  people 
who  had  elected  him  in  the  previous  fall  because  he  had  "kept 
us  out"  wanted  to  go  in  until  Mr.  Wilson  made  them  want. 
Why  did  he?  What  was  the  rapid  conversion  which  it  is 
commonly  supposed  Mr.  Wilson  underwent  in  the  winter 
of  1916-1917? 

THE  Pacifists  were  not  idle  during  these  days.  A 
meeting  of  all  the  leading  peace  societies  was 
called  in  New  York  in  March  and  a  committee  of  five, 
of  which  two  were  members  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President 
with  suggestions  of  what  we  ventured  to  call  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  war.  Mr.  Hull  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  a  former  student  of  the  President, 
presented  a  brief  resume  of  what  other  Ameri- 
can presidents  had  done  through  adjudication  when 
the  interests  of  American  shipping  had  become 
involved  during  European  wars;  notably,  George 
Washington  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
John  Adams  in  the  Napoleonic  War,  so  that 
international  adjudication  instituted  by^Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay  became  known  in  Europe  as  "the  Amer- 
ican plan."  The  President  was,  of  course,  familiar 
with  that  history,  as  he  reminded  his  old  pupil,  but 
he  brushed  it  aside  as  he  did  the  suggestion  that  if 
the  attack  on  American  shipping  were  submitted  to 
The  Hague  tribunal  it  might  result  in  adjudication 
of  the  issues  of  the  great  war  itself.  The  labor  man 
on  the  committee  still  expressed  the  hope  for  a  popu- 
lar referendum  before  war  should  be  declared  and 
we  once  more  pressed  for  a  conference  of  neutrals. 
Other  suggestions  were  presented  by  a  committee 
from  the  Union  Against  Militarism,  who  entered 
the  President's  office  as  we  were  leaving  it.  The 
President's  mood  was  stern  and  far  from  the  schol- 
ar's detachment  as  he  told  us  of  recent  disclosures  of 
German  machinations  in  Mexico  and  announced  the 
impossibility  of  any  form  of  adjudication.  He  still 
spoke  to  us,  however,  as  to  fellow  pacifists  to  whom 
he  was  forced  to  confess  that  war  had  become  in- 
evitable. 

He  used  one  phrase  which  I  had  heard  Colonel 
House  use  so  recently  that  it  still  stuck  firmly  in 
my  memory.  The  phrase  was  to  the  effect  that, 
as  head  of  a  nation  participating  in  the  war,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  have  a  seat  at 
the  Peace  Table,  but  that  if  he  remained  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  neutral  country  he  could  at  best  only 
"call  through  a  crack  in  the  door."  The  appeal  he 
made  was,  in  substance,  that  the  fourteen  points 
which  we  so  extravagantly  admired  could  have  a 
chance  if  he  were  there  to  push  and  to  defend  them. 


but  not  otherwise.  It  was  as  if  his  heart's  desire 
spoke  through  his  words  and  dictated  his  view  of 
the  situation.  But  I  found  my  mind  challenging  his 
whole  theory  of  leadership.  Was  it  a  result  of  my 
bitter  disappointment  that  I  hotly  and  no  doubt  un- 
fairly asked  myself  whether  any  man  had  the  right 
to  rate  his  moral  leadership  so  high  that  he  could 
consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  his 
young  countrymen  a  necessity?  I  also  reminded  my- 
self that  all  the  study  of  modern  social  science  is  but 
a  revelation  of  the  fallacy  of  such  a  point  of  view,  a 
discrediting  of  the  Carlyle  contention  that  the  peo- 
ple must  be  led  into  the  ways  of  righteousness  by 
the  experience,  acumen  and  virtues  of  the  great  man. 
It  was  possible  that  the  President  would  "go  to  the 
people"  once  more  as  he  had  gone  years  before  with 
a  brilliant  formularization  of  democracy  in  educa- 
tion when  he  wanted  his  Princeton  policy  confirmed; 
or  as  he  had  appealed  to  the  peace-loving  people  dur- 
ing his  campaign,  solely  in  order  to  confirm  what  he 
wanted  to  do  and  to  explain  what  he  thought  wise. 
In  neither  case  had  he  offered  himself  as  a  willing 
instrument  to  carry  out  the  people's  desires.  He 
certainly  did  not  dig  the  channels  through  which 
their  purposes  might  flow  and  his  own  purpose  be 
obtained  because  it  had  become  one  with  theirs.  It 
seemed  to  me  quite  obvious  that  the  processes  of  war 
would  destroy  more  democratic  institutions  than  he 
could  ever  rebuild,  however  much  he  might  declare 
the  purpose  of  war  to  be  the  extension  of  democracy. 
What  was  this  curious  break  between  speech  and 
deed:  how  could  he  expect  to  know  the  doctrine  if 
he  refused  to  do  the  will? 

SOME  of  us  felt  that  this  genuine  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  be  in  a  position  to  do 
great  good  was  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  later 
when  he  actually  took  his  place  at  the  Peace  Table, 
sitting  in  fact  at  the  head  of  a  table  at  which  no  um- 
pire could  have  taken  a  seat,  since  only  those  on  one 
side  of  the  great  conflict  were  permitted  to  sit  there. 
The  President  had  a  seat  at  the  Peace  Table  as  one 
among  other  victors,  not  as  the  impartial  adjudica- 
tor. He  had  to  drive  a  bargain  for  his  League  of 
Nations;  he  could  not  insist  upon  it  as  the  inevitable 
basis  for  negotiations  between  two  sides,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  "peace  between  equals." 

Were  the  difficulties  of  the  great  compromise  in- 
herent in  the  situation,  and  would  they  still  have  been 
there  even  if  both  sides  had  been  present  at  a  con- 
ference presided  over  by  a  fair-minded  judge  ?  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  difficulties  would  have  yielded  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  some  of  the  mistakes  would 
have  been  averted.  Twenty-six  governments  of  the 
world  stood  convicted  of  their  own  impotence  to 
preserve  life  and  property;  they  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  ten  million  men  in  military 
service,  as  many  more  people  through  the  disease  and 
desolation  following  war,  for  the  destruction  of  un- 
told accumulations  of  civilized  life.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  had  the  head  of  one  nation  been 
there  to  testify  to  a  new  standard  in  national  govern- 
ment? What  might  have  happened  if  President 
Wilson  could  have  said  in  January,  1919,  what  he 
had  said  in  January,  1917:  "A  victor's  terms  im- 
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posed  upon  the  vanquished  .  .  .  would  leave  a  sting, 
a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  ot 
peace  would  rest  not  permanently  but  only  as  upon 
quicksand,"  or,  again,  "The  right  state  of  mind,  the 
right  feeling  between  nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a 
lasting  peace  as  is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed  ques- 
tions of  territory,  or  of  racial  and  national  alle- 
giance." At  that  very  moment  the  wind  of  idealism 
was  blowing  strongly  across  Europe  and  there  were 
exaggerated  hopes  of  a  new  and  better  world  from 
which  war  should  be  forever  banished.  Europe  dis- 
trusted any  compromise  with  a  monster  which  had 
already  devoured  her  young  men  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed her  civilization.  A  man  who  had  stood 
firmly  against  participation  in  war  could  have  had 
his  way  with  the  common  people  in  every  country. 
The  President  became  the  center  of  the  world's 
hopes  because  of  the  things  he  had  said  against  war, 
and  because  people  believed  that  he  expressed  their 
own  abhorrence.  Did  the  League  of  Nations  fail  to 
win  their  hearts  not  because  it  was  too  idealistic  or 
too  pacifistic  but  because  it  permitted  war  in  too 
many  instances,  because  its  very  structure  and  func- 
tioning are  pervaded  by  the  war  spirit,  the  victorious 
disciplining  the  defeated,  whereas  the  people  had 
dreamed  of  a  League  of  Peace  lifting  up  all  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  militarism? 

General  Smuts  has  said  that  the  Paris  peace,  in  de- 
stroying the  moral  idealism  born  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war,  did  almost  as  much  as  the  war  itself  to  shat- 
ter the  structure  of  western  civilization.  But  the 
disastrous  peace  came  about,  to  quote  the  words  of 
General  Smuts  himself,  because  "in  the  end  not  only 
the  leaders  but  the  people  themselves  preferred  a  bit 
of  booty  here,  a  strategic  frontier  there,  a  coal  field 
or  an  oil  well,  an  addition  to  their  population  or 
their  resources,  to  all  the  faint  allurements  of  an 
ideal."  It  was  indeed  the  human  spirit  itself  which 
failed,  but  the  human  spirit  under  a  temptation  which 
an  earlier  peace  might  have  diminished.  An  impar- 
tial judge  who  could  have  insisted  that  there  should 
be  "no  discriminations  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
be  just,  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
just,"  might  in  a  measure  have  cooled  the  national- 
istic passions  inevitably  aroused  by  a  long  and  dis- 
astrous war,  might  have  substituted  other  hopes  for 
those  so  long  deferred,  for  the  glittering  promises 
which  must  of  necessity  remain  unfulfilled.  Or  was 
the  difficulty  more  fundamental? 

DID  the  world  expect  two  roles  from  one  man, 
when  experience  should  have  clearly  indicated 
that  ability  to  play  the  two  are  seldom  combined  in 
the  same  person?  The  power  to  make  the  statement, 
to  idealize  a  given  situation,  to  formulate  the  princi- 
ple, is  a  gift  of  the  highest  sort,  but  it  assumes  with 
intellectual  power  a  certain  ability  of  philosophic  de- 
tachment; in  one  sense  it  implies  the  spectator  rather 
than  the  doer.  A  man  who  has  thus  formulated  a 
situation  must  have  a  sense  of  achievement,  of  hav- 
ing done  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do;  he  has  made 
his  contribution  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he 
should  feel  that  the  thing  itself  has  been  accom- 
plished. To  require  the  same  man  later  on  to  carry 
out  his  dictum  in  a  complicated,  contradictory  situa- 


tion demands  such  a  strain  upon  his  temperament 
that  it  may  be  expecting  him  to  do  what  only  another 
man  of  quite  another  temperament  could  do.  Cer- 
tainly international  affairs  have  been  profoundly 
modified  by  President  Wilson's  magnificent  contribu- 
tion. From  one  aspect  of  the  situation  he  did  obtain 
his  end;  to  urge  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at" 
as  a  basic  necessity  for  a  successful  society  of  nations 
cuts  at  the  root  of  a  prolific  cause  for  war  by  simply 
turning  on  the  light.  But  the  man  who  would  suc- 
cessfully insist  upon  such  a  course  of  procedure  in 
actual  negotiations  is  not  only  he  who  sees  the  situa- 
tion but  he  who  is  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  a  be- 
loved object,  whose  cause  has  become  his  heart's  de- 
sire. Nothing  can  ever  destroy  the  effect  of  the  pub- 
lic utterance  of  the  phrase,  and  President  Wilson 
may  well  contend  that  to  have  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  League  of  Nations  secretariat  where  all 
treaties  must  be  registered  before  they  are  valid  is, 
in  fact,  the  accomplishment  of  his  dictum,  although 
he  must  inevitably  encounter  the  disappointment  of 
those  who  believed  it  to  imply  an  open  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  to  his  mind  was 
an  impossibility.  Such  an  interpretation  may  ex- 
plain the  paradox  that  the  author  of  the  fourteen 
points  returned  from  Paris  claiming  that  he  had 
achieved  them. 

As  pacifists  were  in  a  certain  sense  outlaws  during 
the  war,  our  group  was  no  longer  in  direct  com- 
munications with  the  White  House,  which  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected,  although  curiously  enough  we 
only  slowly  detached  ourselves  from  the  assumption 
that  the  President  really  shared  our  convictions.  He 
himself  at  last  left  no  room  for  doubt  when,  in 
November,  he  declared  before  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  that  he  had  a  contempt  for  pacifists 
because  "I,  too,  want  peace,  but  I  know  how  to  get  it, 
and  they  do  not."  We  quite  agreed  with  him  if  he 
meant  to  secure  peace  through  a  League  of  Nations, 
but  we  could  not  understand  how  he  hoped  to  do  it 
through  war. 

III.     Personal  Reactions  during  the  War 

FROM  the  very  beginning  of  the  great  war,  as 
the  members  of  our  group  gradually  became  de- 
fined from  the  rest  of  the  community,  each  one  felt 
increasingly  the  sense  of  isolation  which  rapidly  de- 
veloped after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  into 
that  destroying  effect  of  "aloneness,"  if  I  may  so 
describe  the  opposite  of  mass  consciousness.  WTe 
never  ceased  to  miss  the  unquestioning  comradeship 
experienced  by  our  fellow  citizens  during  the  war, 
nor  to  feel  curiously  outside  the  enchantment  given 
to  any  human  emotion  when  it  is  shared  by  millions 
of  others.  The  force  of  the  majority  was  so  over- 
whelming that  it  seemed  not  only  impossible  to  hold 
one's  own  against  it,  but  at  moments  absolutely  un- 
natural, and  one  secretly  yearned  to  participate  in 
"the  folly  of  all  mankind."  Our  modern  democratic 
teaching  has  brought  us  to  regard  popular  impulses 
as  possessing  in  their  general  tendency  a  valuable 
capacity  for  evolutionary  development.  In  the  hours 
(Continued  on  page  703) 
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Four  Symbolic  Views  of  Flemish  Aspirations 
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ELGIUM  also  has  its  home  rule 
movement — a  movement  in  turn  lit- 
erary and  artistic,  racial,  economic, 
social,  political  and  revolutionary.  Joseph 
Speybrouck,  whose  drawings  are  re- 
produced on  the  following  pages,  is  a 
leading  interpreter  of  the  extremist  and 
activist  wing  which  has  its  principal  seat 
in  Antwerp  and  has  its  adherents,  as 
might  be  expected,  especially  among  the 
young. 

The  movement  resembles  the  recent  agitations  in 
China  and  Greece  rather  than  those  in  Finland  and 
Ireland.  Its  origin  lies  not  so  much  in  the  insurgence 
of  an  oppressed  minority  as  in  a  determined  effort  of 
a  race-conscious  intelligentsia  to  keep  alive  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  and  to  have  the  claims  of  its 
traditional  culture  recognized  by  the  state. 

Since  the  Sixth  Century,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Dutch-  and  French-speaking  provinces  which 
make  up  the  present  kingdom  of  Belgium  were 
placed  under  a  common  government,  North  and 
South  have  retained  their  separate  languages.  They 
have  held  to  them  throughout  the  intervening  cen- 
turies, during  which  the  provinces  were  at  vari- 
ous times  annexed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  Spain  and  to  France.  Nevertheless, 
the  Flemish  population  of  the  North  has  never  been 
completely  ''hollandized,"  and  the  Walloon  popula- 
tion of  the  South  never  completely  "frenchified." 
Though  the  written  languages  are  French  and  Dutch, 
the  spoken  dialects  are  quite  distinct. 

When  the  Belgian  kingdom  was  founded,  in  1830, 
French  became  the  official  language  of  the  land, 
French  influences  reigned  at  the  court,  all  secondary 
education  was  in  French,  and  it  was  believed  that 
Flemish  would  be  spoken  only  by  unlettered  peasants. 
But  almost  immediately  a  strong  reaction  set  in.  As 
in  Ireland,  the  mere  act  of  suppression  sufficed  to 
fan  the  inherent  love  of  the  people  for  the  tongue  of 
their  fathers;  teachers  and  writers  of  note,  profes- 
sional men  and  local  elected  officials  made  common 
cause  with  the  people.  Flemish  literature,  dormant 
for  three  centuries,  took  on  new  life.  Artists  and 


partments  of  the  government,  the  army 
and  eventually  also  the  high  schools.  But 
the  Flamingants  were  not  satisfied.  They 
wanted  and  want  to  make  of  Belgium  a 
country  really  with  a  dual  language. 
Local  government  in  the  Flemish  prov- 
inces, they  demand,  should  be  carried  on 
entirely  in  the  native  language,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  old  established  universi- 
ties, that  of  Ghent,  should  teach  all  sub- 
jects in  it. 

With  the  German  occupation  in  1914  there  came 
an  adroit  endeavor  to  increase  the  rift  between  the 
Flemings  and  the  Walloons  so  as  to  undermine  the 
coherence  of  the  Belgian  nation  and  gain  for  the 
German  empire,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  permanent 
foothold  in  the  Flemish-speaking  northern  half  of 
the  country — including  its  commercial  capital,  Ant- 
werp. But  the  German  machinations  have  failed 
completely,  so  far  as  their  purpose  was  to  create  a 
separatist  movement.  In  part  this  is  due  to  an  almost 
ferocious  persecution  by  the  government  immediately 
after  the  war  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
movement  during  the  occupation,  even  though  some 
of  those  punished  had  in  no  way  aided  the  enemy  or 
given  the  slightest  indication  of  lack  of  patriotism. 
Some  were  punished  with  death;  others  fled  to  Hol- 
land and  have  not  returned.  More  important  rea- 
sons, probably,  are  that,  except  for  a  purely  emo- 
tional minority,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
recognized  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  making  a 
state  really  bilingual,  and  signs  that  the  government 
is  more  willing  to  introduce  reforms  than  it  has  been 
for  decades. 

In  the  meantime,  a  stiffening  of  the  nationalist 
consciousness  has  taken  place,  as  in  many  countries, 
as  a  natural  outcome  of  war  conditions.  Socialist 
and  Catholic  sympathizers  with  the  Flemish  cause 
are  denounced  as  weak  and  double-faced  by  the  in- 
surgent left  which  uses  the  strike  and  boycott  as  its 
weapons,  duplicating  in  Flanders  the  tactics  of  the 
revolutionists  in  Ireland.  As  yet,  the  activists  are 
feeble  as  a  party,  but  it  seems  that  more  heat  is  devel- 
oping month  by  month  than  can  be  blown  off  harm- 


men  of  letters  combined  in  flaming  protests  against  lessly  by  a  succession  of  small  and  piecemeal  reforms, 
the  oppression  of  the  new  regime,  and  brought  to  Especially  the  question  of  a  Flemish  university  is  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  their  Ivi  A  AKinrbp-Ki  1  *^e  ^ore  at  t'ie  Present  time.  The  gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  create  a  new  Flem- 


consciousness 
great  inherited  wealth  of  native  art. 

While  the  official  and  business  worlds 
were  forced  by  circumstances  more  and 
more  to  employ  the  dominant  language, 
which  was  also  a  world  language,  the  na- 
tionalistic movement  gained  in  strength 
and,  by  1870,  was  able  to  secure  impor- 
tant legislative  reforms.  Flemish  was  in- 
troduced as  a  secondary  language  in  the 
law  courts,  the  various  administrative  de- 
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ish  university  at  Antwerp  or  a  Flemish 
section  of  the  University  of  Ghent.  The 
extremists  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  an  entire  transformation  of  the 
latter  university  into  a  seat  of  Flemish 
learning  and  culture.  The  university  is, 
of  course,  but  a  symbol  of  what  they 
want  in  a  great  variety  of  administrative 
cultural  and  social  concerns. 
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CLEARING  THE  "KORPI"  OF  KARELIA 


From  the  painting  by  Halonen 


The  Finns  in  Their  Own  Land 


By  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 


HE  Finns  have  a  word  korpi,  mean- 
ing a  waste  place  good  only  for 
bears  and  other  wild  creatures.  In 
the  province  of  Karelia  the  korpi 
has  been  reclaimed  in  recent  years 
by  the  aid  of  credit  societies,  and 
"the  little  folk,"  the  poor  small 
farmers,  who  are  making"  a  living  from  a  once  for- 
bidding soil,  regard  their  lives  almost  as  a  miracle, 
something  for  which  to  be  proud  and  grateful.  The 
Finnish  painter  Halonen  has  celebrated  the  conquest 
of  a  korpi  by  a  painting  conceived  in  this  district,  in 
which  seven  men  who  have  left  their  canoe  by  a  lake 
are  straining  with  axe,  ropes  and  crowbars  against 
the  woods  and  boulders.  The  early  settlers  of  New 
England  had  no  rougher  or  tougher  spots  than  this 
to  clear. 

A  sunny  July  morning  we  set  out  from  the  shores 
of  Lake. Ladoga  and  the  Finnish  city  of  Sortavala 


to  visit  a  region  recently  reclaimed  in  the  forests  of 
Karelia.  Here  we  were  to  see  a  generous  force  at 
work  transforming  the  wilderness  to  the  needs  of 
man,  not  a  beneficent  wood  spirit  of  primitive  folk- 
lore but  a  very  modern,  a  more  patient  and  almost 
as  effective  an  institution,  the  rural  cooperative  credit 
bank. 

To  the  American  mind,  "rural  credit  bank"  prob- 
ably suggests  a  -small  brick  building,  an  office,  a 
counter,  a  bronze  grating,  and  the  word  "cashier" 
over  a  square  window.  To  the  Finn  it  conveys 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Finn  does  not  see  in  the 
idea  a  banking  office  at  all,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
farms  which  are  reclaiming  new  land,  buying  seeds, 
and  putting  up  cow  barns  and  fences  from  the  loans 
made  by  the  society  of  which  they  are  members.  If 
you  ask  to  see  the  books  of  the  local  bank,  more 
likely  than  not  you  will  be  taken  by  a  path  through 
the  spruce  woods  to  a  little  clearing  and  a  timbered 
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school  house.  The  schoolmaster  will  go  to  a  safe  in  of  Suomi  together  through  all  the  political  turmoil 
the  corner  of  his  little  office,  unlock  the  door,  and  of  the  last  twenty  years,  writhing  first  under  the  grim 
bring  out  in  his  arms  a  ledger,  a  journal  and  a  cash  heel  of  a  czarism  determined  to  crush  their  nation- 
book.  And  this  is  the  staff,  the  office  and  the  entire  ality,  escaping  from  this  only  to  be  cast  into  the 
bookkeeping  of  a  rural  credit  bank.  In  few  places  maelstrom  of  a  succession  of  most  cruel  civil  and 
in  the  world,  surely,  does  a  little  money  go  so  long  social  wars,  I  should  reply,  without  hesitation — the 
a  way  and  is  so  little  bookkeeping  required  to  keep  cooperatives.  The  cooperative  movement  in  Finland 
so  many  people  industrious  and  happy.  differs  from  that  in  all  other  lands  in  being  not  a 

Not  far  away'  from  where  we  were,  on  the  border,  sporadic  growth,  but  the  outcome  of  one  harmonious 

Finnish  and  Russian  sentries  were  resting  on  their  scheme. 

guns,  and  the  sound  of  a  shot  would  not  have  sur-  In  Finland  the  cooperative  societies  are  only 
prised  us.  Here  behind  the  lines  the  country  folk  twenty-three  years  old.  The  Finns  had  thus  the  ad- 
were  going  unconcerned  about  their  business,  gladly  vantage  of  seeing  what  other  countries  had  done, 
conscious  of  their  newly  acquired  freedom  and  with  The  cooperative  dairy  had  already  brought  a  new 
that  persistency  of  purpose  which  is  the  most  valu-  age  of  prosperity  to  little  Denmark.  The  Raiffeisen 
able  asset  of  the  Finnish  character  today.  In  the  banks  had  permeated  Germany.  Cooperative  stores 
opera  of  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  and  Kajanus  were  con-  were  flourishing  in  the  industrial  cities  of  England, 
ducting  their  own  orchestrations,  full  of  passionate  In  Finland,  meanwhile,  the  doctrines  of  cooperation 
northern  melody;  and  in  Antwerp  Finns  were  win-  had  been  crystallizing  in  one  mind,  eagerly  bent  upon 
ning  laurels  from  the  athletes  of  greater  nations  on  applying  them  to  the  needs  of  his  own  countrymen 
the  track  of  the  Olympic  games.  Back  in  the  capital,  and  helping  them  in  their  struggle  up  into  the  light. 
Helsinki,  as  the  Finns  would  have  it  called,  we  had  That  man  was  an  idealist,  Hannes  Gebhard,  profes- 
received  our  lessons  in  the  various  forms  of  co-  sor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
operation  as  practiced  in  Finland,  and  had  met  the  called  to-day  "the  father  of  Finnish  cooperation." 
directors  of  the  cooperative  central  societies.  Now  Professor  Gebhard  did  not  begin  his  experiment 
we  were  to  be  shown  that  cooperation  in  practice  by  practical  demonstration.  He  first  conceived  a 
and  how  that  humble  and  democratic  manner  of  program  of  education  to  prepare  the  people  to  do 
doing  business  has  made  something — a  modest  some-  business  in  the  new  way.  In  1899  this  program  was 
thing  it  may  seem  to  capitalistic  eyes — out  of  nothing,  launched  through  the  establishment  of  a  society  of 

"Something  out  of  nothing"  is  hardly  a  fair  de-  agitation,    called    "Pellervo,"    named    from    "the 

scription  of  the  natural  landscape  of  Finland,  which  sower,"  a  character  in  the  Finnish  epic,  Kalevala. 


in  itself  must  be  an  incentive 
to  emulation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  dwell  therein. 
Beautiful  Finland!  Land  of 
forest  and  lakes,  of  stately 
spruces  reflected  in  endless 
waterways,  of  birch  trunks 
glistening  white  in  the  sun, 
of  flower-studded  meadows 
and  waving  sedge  grass  on 
low-lying  islets,  and  at  night 
the  sound  of  the  cuckoo  in 
the  groves  of  Punkaharju ! 
So  nearly  continuous  are 
the  lakes  that  a  woman  can 
paddle  in  her  canoe  almost 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
Finland.  And  in  winter, 
when  all  is  covered  with 
snow,  the  earth  is  nowhere 
more  white  nor  the  sky 
more  blue.  Years  ago,  be- 
fore Finland  was  free,  the 
poet  Runneberg  declared 
that  white  and  blue  were 
nature's  colors  for  Finland. 
So  when  the  Finns  asserted 
themselves  as  members  of 
the  world's  family  of  na- 
tions, they  adopted  blue  and 
white  as  the  colors  of  their 
national  flag. 

If  I  were  asked  what  vital 
factor  has  held  the  people 


THE  FATHER  OF. FINNISH  COOPERATION 

Hannes  Gebhard,  who  in  1899  launched  the  society  called 

"Pellervo"  whiclv  educated  his  people  to  do  business  in 

the  new  way 


Professor  Gebhard  became 
president  of  the  society  and 
remained  the  editor  of  its 
publications  for  twenty 
years. 

Pellervo  sent  lecturers 
into  the  field  and  published 
a  magazine  devoted  to  co- 
operation, The  Pellervo 
Journal.  This  periodical  is 
issued  in  both  the  languages 
of  the  country,  the  Finnish 
edition  twice  and  the  Swed- 
ish edition  once  a  month, 
and  has  attained  to  the 
largest  circulation  among 
agricultural  journals  in  all 
northern  Europe.  The  edi- 
tors and  the  consulting  staff 
have  given  unflagging  ex- 
pert advice  in  the  formation 
of  all  sorts  of  cooperative 
organizations  and  assisted 
in  drawing  up  their  rules 
and  methods  of  bookkeep- 
ing. Pellervo  is  the  ideal- 
istic connecting  link  between 
the  many  forms  of  coopera- 
tive endeavor  in  Finland. 

The  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  cooperation  in 
all  its  branches  has  been 
phenomenal.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
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COOPERATION  IN  PRACTICE 
A  rural  cooperative  store  at  Ylistaro 

tion  have  joined  the  cooperative  stores;  of  the  total 
stock  of  cows  about  21  per  cent  have  been 
registered  with  a  cooperative  dairy,  and  of  all  the 
farmers  about  13  per  cent  have  joined  a  rural 
bank.  In  Finland  today 
there  are  upward  of  3,120 
registered  cooperative 
societies,  of  which  737 
are  stores,  494  dairies, 
and  713  banks — together 
more  than  half  the  total. 
In  these  three  kinds  of 
cooperatives  there  are 
enrolled  about  350,000 
members.  Counting  five 
members  to  each  family, 
this  means,  even  allow- 
ing for  duplication,  that 
out  of  a  population  of 
more  than  three  million 
people  in  the  country, 
over  half  have  joined  the  cooperative  movement. 

In  Denmark  the  dairies  constitute  the  outstanding 
success  of  cooperation.  In  Finland  the  stores  are 
probably  the  most  vigorous  manifestation  of  the  idea 
of  working  together.  While  in  England  the  coopera- 
tive stores  are  owned  by  townspeople  and  artisans, 
in  Finland  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Before  starting  a  store  the  organizers  draw- 
up  a  membership  of  two  hundred  people,  as  the  an- 
nual turnover  ought  not  to  be  less  than  $10,000  to 
make  it  a  going  concern  and  each  member  on  an 
average  should  be  good  every  year  for  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  trade.  The  record  annual  turnover  for 
any  one  store  has  been  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
million  dollars.  The  shares  vary  from  two  to  fifty 
dollars  and  the  liability  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
for  each  member.  A  member  can  take  out  more 
than  one  share,  however,  without  increasing  his  indi- 
vidual liability.  The  Finnish  cooperative  stores  have 
been  managed  with  such  integrity  and  care  that  fail- 
ures have  been  few  and  far  between. 

The  different  kinds  of  cooperatives  in  this  new 
economic  network  of  Finland  are  legion,  and  after 
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the  stores,  the  dairies  and  the  banks,  the  most  nu- 
merous group  are  the  threshing  machine  companies, 
some  303  in  all.  There  are  insurance,  cattle-seXing, 
moss-cutting,  egg-selling,  electrical  and  telephone 
cooperatives.  The  telephone  can  be  run  very  eco- 
nomically as  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  the  country 
districts,  where  everybody  knows  his  neighbor.  Here 
you  may  often  locate  "central"  behind  the  counter 
of  the  local  cooperative  store,  where  the  manager's 
wife  takes  her  turn  at  the  switchboard,  while  some 
of  the  customers  wait.  Or  again,  in  another  village, 
you  may  find  that  the  "hello"  girl  is  the  baker  of  the 
cooperative  eating  house. 

How  refreshing  is  this  ^spectacle  of  self-help 
among  the  Finns  at  home  to  one  who  has  seen 
Finnish  emigrants  in  America  stolidly  toiling  away 
in  the  mines  of  northern  Michigan,  eternally  bossed, 
with  no  chance  of  collective  operations  of  their  own, 
unvocative,  unable  to  express  themselves  in  our  lan- 
guage or  to  give  any  hint  that  they  are  more  than 
brute  automata !  While  inspecting  the  farms  fed  by 
one  of  the  rural  credit  banks,  I  was  rowed  across  a 
lake  by  a  Finn  returned  from  the  Michigan  copper 
mines,  who  seemed  to  have  brought  back  from  Amer- 
ica only  three  words  of 
F.nglish.  "Fouryears,"  he 
littered  in  answer  to  the 
question  "How  long  were 
you  there?"  and  "Three 
years"  to  answer  "How 
long  have  you  been 
back?"  I  wager  that  if 
an  American  had  lived  in 
Finland  four  years  the 
Finns  would  have  Finni- 
cized  him  rather  more 
than  we  had  succeeded  in 
Americanizing  or  making 
an  intellectual  impression 
upon  our  Finn.  Perhaps 
the  drippings  of  culture 
are  more  concentrated  in  Finland. 

As  the  cooperatives  spread  over  the  country, 
the  need  arose  for  central  federations,  for  wholesale 
societies.  Fostered  at  first  by  Pellervo,  six  great 
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ANOTHER  STEP  IN  CLEARING  THE  "KORPI" 

Our  own  early  settlers  in  New  England  or  our  adventurers  in  the  days  of  the  unknown  West  are  no  more  deserving  of  the  name  "pioneers" 

than  these  Finnish  reclaimers  of  the  soil 


central  organizations  have  been  established  in  the 
capital,  Helsingfors,  or — as  the  Finns  o'~  the  new 
regime  prefer  to  call  it — Helsinki.  Largest  of 
these  is  the  Finnish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society: 
Suomen  Osuuskauppojen  Keskusosuuskunta,  or  S. 
O.  K.  for  short.  It  was  established  in  1904  to  do 
business  with  the  hundreds  of  cooperative  stores 
which  constitute  its  membership.  Each  store  is 
obliged  to  take  one  share  for  every  twenty-We  of  its 
members.  Goods  are  sold  to  the  member  stores  not 
at  competitive  prices,  but  at  fair  current  trade  quota- 
tions, while  the  profits,  if  there  are  any.  are  distrib- 
uted in  various  ways,  in  part  to  a  reserve  fund,  also 
in  certain  bonuses  to  purchasers,  and  in  dividends 
which  never  exceed  6  per  cent.  The  annual  sales 
of  S.  O.  K.  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lion marks.  Through  this  society  cooperation  has 
entered  also  the  industrial  life  of  Finland  on  a  scale 
which  makes  a  fair  showing  beside  the  great  estab- 
lishments of  private  capital.  It  maintains  a  tar  dis- 
tillery, a  flour  mill,  a  berry  preserving  factory,  a 
match  works,  and  even  a  brick  yard.  Last  year  its 
headquarters  were  moved  into  an  impressive  build- 
ing in  the  railroad  square  of  Helsinki  designed  by 
two  architects  of  the  new  school,  the  Kallio  brothers. 
Another  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Helsinki  is 
the  home  of  the  second  great  wholesale  cooperative, 
the  Hankkija  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  estab- 
lished the  year  after  S.  O.  K.  Hankkija — the  word 


means  "the  procurer" — likewise  runs  its  own  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  throughout  Finland.  This 
society  differs  from  S.  O.  K.  in  making  a  specialty 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  supplies,  rather  than 
provisions  and  general  merchandise.  Both  S.  O.  K. 
and  Hankkija  maintain  purchasing  offices  abroad. 
Until  recently  both  were  represented  in  New  York, 
but  in  May  last,  the  high  course  of  the  dollar  forced 
Hankkija  to  close  its  New  York  office  and  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery. 

'I  he  dairies  also  have  their  butter  export  coopera- 
tive central  run  by  the  general  society  Valio. 

'I  hose  who  saw  the  Finns  with  their  small  num- 
ber of  entries  win  first  places  in  the  last  Olympic 
Games,  with  Kolehmainen  coming  in  a  lap  ahead  of 
the  pack  in  the  Marathon  Race,  will  say  that  grim 
tenacity  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Finnish  people.  If  a  Finn  tackles  a  runaway  horse, 
he  will  hang  on  until  he  is  dead  or  the  horse  comes 
to  a  halt.  An  American  diplomat  in  Helsinki  told 
me  about  an  attempt  at  boarding  a  tram  car,  which 
he  ha'd  witnessed.  A  man  had  grabbed  the  bar,  but 
the  car  was  moving  too  fast  for  him.  Thrown  on 
his  back,  he  still  hung  on,  like  grim  death,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  over  the  cobble  stones 
for  an  entire  block  and  his  clothes  torn  off  his  back. 
When  the  car  came  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  the  block 
he  got  on. 

Only  such  tenacity  of  purpose  could  have  carried 
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to  success  the  fourth  growth  of  cooperative  activi- 
ties, the  rural  credit  banks.  These  had  to  be  created 
without  capital,  except  such  relatively  small  amounts 
as  private  generosity,  or  such  small  subscriptions  as 
the  government  could  afford,  by  the  sheer  grit  of  the 
poorest  workers  on  the  most  barren  soil.  As  the 
great  estates  were  cut  up  and  the  land  was  parceled 
out  to  small  holders,  the  cooperative  bank  came  to 
them  with  its  saving  hand  and  prospect  of  economic 
independence. 

The  Central  Cooperative  Credit  Society  was 
founded  to  provide  credit  for  the  rural  banks 
through  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Hannes  Gebhard,  here 
as  elsewhere  "father  of  Finnish  cooperation,"  who 
became  its  managing  director  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  its  work  from  1904  until  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  active  leadership  at  the  end  of 
1919.  In  the  beginning,  the  share  capital  of  the 
Central  Credit  Society  was  provided  by  individuals, 
the  private  shareholders  retiring  gradually  as  the 
rural  banks  became  strong  enough  to  take  over  the 
shares.  From  time  to  time  the  government  has 
helped  the  institution  with  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. Credits  are  granted  for  rural  member  banks 
which  answer  the  strict  requirements  demanded  of 
them  and  money  is  loaned  to  them  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent.  The  rural  banks  make  their  loans  to  the 
individual  members  at  6  per  cent. 

To  the  member  banks  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
money  to  be  loaned  to  the  farmers  must  be  for  defi- 
nite purposes  connected  with  their  livelihood  and 
that  the  rural  banks  must  see  to  it  that  the  money 
is  actually  expended  for  the  uses  designated.  As  the 
liability  of  the  rural  banks  is  unlimited — that  is,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  total  property  of  its  members — the 
loans  of  the  central  credit  institute  are  protected  by 
a  property  valuation  of  half  a  billion  marks.  Thus 
this  institution,  working  with  bare  hands  and  scant 
capital,  with  an  idealistic  purpose  almost  religious 
in  its  enthusiasm,  is  protected  by  a  credit  as  secure 
as  that  of  the  most  stable  bank  or  industry  in  any 
capitalistic  country. 

To  start  a  rural  bank,  fifteen  members  are  neces- 
sary, although  the  average  number  is  fifty.  Only  a 
few  banking  societies  have  as  many  as  two  hundred 
members.  The  business  of  the  bank  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  by  a  bookkeeper 
who,  at  first,  volunteers  his  services,  but  later,  as  the 
bank  grows,  receives  a  small  salary.  To  begin  with, 
the  working  capital  must  all  be  borrowed  from  the 
central  institute,  but  gradually,  as  the  bank  becomes 
known  in  the  community,  local  deposits  come  to  it. 
Its  business  consists  of  small  loans,  each  carefully 
watched.  The  society  sees  that  the  money  lent  is 
actually  beneficial  to  the  borrower  and  that  only  so 
much  is  borrowed  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  im- 
provements designated.  By  this  intimate  personal 
contact  with  the  members,  the  credit  societies  have 
become  a  great  educational  force  and  have  taught 
the  farmers  in  backward  places  to  adopt  modern 
methods  and  sow  new  crops.  The  spirit  of  thrift  is 
further  encouraged  by  a  regulation  forbidding  the 
renewal  of  loans. 


A  visit  to  a  pioneer  farm  is  unlikely  to  offer  proof 
of  any  great  prosperity.  The  Central  Credit  Society 
is  obliged  to  curtail  and  to  ration  out  very  thin  in- 
deed its  credits  to  the  seven  hundred  hungry  and 
clamoring  rural  credit  banks  scattered  over  Finland. 
When  the  family  is  large  the  inmates  of  the  farm 
appear  thin  and  worn  with  the  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  The  only  sign  of  culture  in  the  bare  house 
is  the  cooperative  newspaper  of  the  Finnish  Whole- 
sale Cooperative  Association  and  the  cooperative 
magazine  Pellervo.  For  subscription  to  cooperative 
literature  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  sine  qua  non  of  mem- 
bership in  a  cooperative  bank,  insuring  the  bank  of 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its 
borrowers.  Perhaps  the  family  possesses  but  two 
cows  and  of  sheep  three,  fortunately  with  lamb — 
twins,  let  us  hope !  They  do  not  have  even  a  shed 
for  their  hay,  which  is  stacked  in  the  open.  But 
their  bath  house  is  complete,  with  oven  and  bathing 
switch.  Surely  Finland  exhibits  no  more  unique  in- 
stitution, a  proof  of  the  essential  cleanliness  of  a 
people,  who,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may  be,  make 
sure  of  a  periodic  scouring. 

The  meager  condition  of  these  people  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  loan 
in  the  rural  cooperative  bank.  The  farmer  has  once 
been  so  prosperous  that  he  was  able  to  deposit  money 
in  the  bank,  but  has  now  been  obliged  to  petition  the 
local  credit  society  for  another  loan.  In  its  turn 
the  society  has  asked  the  Central  Credit  Society  in 
Helsinki  for  additional  credit,  but  the  need  through- 
out Finland  has  far  exceeded  its  resources,  and  the 
capital  is  not  available.  On  many  a  farm  are  rich 
fields  ready  to  be  ploughed  and  turned  into  grain, 
and  farming  folk  intelligent  enough  to  take  every 
advantage  if  only  capital  for  the  wherewithal  can  be 
obtained.  To  the  officers  of  the  Central  Credit  So- 
ciety, with  their  hands  on  the  pulses  of  the  country, 
knowing  the  industry  and  integrity  of  these  people 
who  made  each  mark  work  to  the  limit,  it  is  an  ever- 
present  tragedy  that  sufficient  capital  is  not  visible 
to  meet  their  simple  needs. 

(Continued  on  page  702) 


INSPECTING  A  FARM 

At  the  right  are  the  local  cooperative  banker  and  magistrate,  and 
the  owner  of  the  farm 


Gandhi  the  Man 

A  Consideration  of  the  Man  and  His  Message  Apart  from  His  Political  Activities 

By  SRIN1VASA  SASTR1 


LITICS  is  not  easily  separable 
from  life.  Mr.  Gandhi  would  not 
countenance  the  separation,  for  his 
great  aim  is  to  strip  life  of  its 
sophistication  and  reduce  it  to  its 
own  nature — simple,  rounded,  pure. 
It  merely  happens  that  for  the  mo- 
ment his  activity  is  in  the  field  of  politics.  It  merely 
happens  that  for  the  moment  he  is  confronting  gov- 
ernment and  daring  its  wrath.  It  merely  happens 
that  for  the  moment  his  cry  of  Swaraj  for  India  has 
caught  the  ear  of  the  world  and  the  world  is  anxious 
to  know  what  his  Swaraj  is.  His  real  and  final  objec- 
tive is  a  radical  reform  of  humankind.  His  gospel 
is  "Back  to  Nature."  He  avows  himself  an  implac- 
able enemy  of  western  civilization.  In  his  mighty 
war  against  western  cilivization  Swaraj  for  India  is 
but  a  campaign.  The  rules  of  the  campaign  are  the 
rules  of  the  mighty  war;  the  weapons  to  be  used  in 
the  campaign  are  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  the 
mighty  war ;  the  virtues  to  be  evoked  by  the  campaign 
are  the  virtues  which  will  win  the  mighty  war  in  the 
end.  The  cardinal  rule  of  both,  the  war  and  the  cam- 
paign, is  non-violence.  Non-violence  is  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  body.  By  thought,  word  or  act  you 
may  not  injure  your  adversary.  Enemy  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  is  too  strong  a  word  for  his  dictionary. 
But  as  the  adversary  does  not  follow  the  rule,  you 
will  be  subjected  to  great  suffering  and  loss.  Rejoice 
in  the  suffering  and  loss  and  court  them;  if  you  can- 
not rejoice  in  them,  do  not  avoid  or  complain  against 
them.  Love  your  enemies;  if  you  cannot  love  them, 
pardon  them  and  never  retaliate  against  them.  Force 
is  wrong  and  must  go  under.  The  soul  is  invincible ; 
learn  to  exercise  its  full  power.  Hold  to  the  truth  at 
all  costs ;  Satya  triumphs  in  the  end.  Out  of  this  car- 
dinal rule,  almost  logically,  proceed  a  number  of 
principles  which  will  keep  us  straight  in  the  war  and 
this  campaign  for  Swaraj.  Since  western  civilization 
and  the  existing  system  of  British  government  have 
to  be  got  rid  of,  we  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  offspring  of  Satan;  we  must  first  cut  off  our 
connection  with  those  large  and  powerful  institutions 
by  which  they  enslave  us.  These  are  schools,  courts, 
legislatures.  Withdraw  children  from  schools,  sue 
not  for  justice  in  courts,  and  avoid  the  polling-booths. 
Machinery  being  another  invention  of  Satan  and 
mills  being  the  mainstay  of  British  domination  in 
India,  boycott  both,  cease  to  import  foreign  cloth, 
and  erect  a  spindle  in  each  home.  The  motion  of 
the  Charka  has  mystic  properties,  its  music  chastens 
the  soul,  and  its  products  most  adorn  the  human 
form,  especially  the  female  form.  These  principles 
and  courses  of  action  have  more  or  less  permanent 
validity  because  the  war  against  modern  civilization 
must  be  expected  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  It  is  a 


picked  body,  however — namely,  the  members  of  the 
Satyagrahasrama  in  Ahmedabad — who  are  engaged 
in  this  exalted  enterprise  and  owe  lifelong  allegiance 
to  these  principles  and  courses  of  action.  The  numer- 
ous levies  now  fighting  in  India  under  the  flag  of  non- 
cooperation  are  enrolled  only  for  a  single  campaign 
and  may  lapse  into  the  common  grooves  of  life  as 
soon  as  the  British  government  has  been  brought  to 
its  knees  and  has  consented  to  change  its  basis.  In 
the  intensive  operations  of  this  campaign  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  resort  to  civil  disobedience  of 
selected  laws  and  non-payment  of  taxes.  But,  what- 
ever the  severity  of  the  measures  which  such  action 
may  provoke  the  authorities  to  adopt,  non-coopera- 
tors  are  precluded  from  the  slightest  infraction  of 
the  commandment  as  to  non-violence. 

To  understand  Mr.  Gandhi's  view  of  life,  atten- 
tion must  be  fixed  on  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for 
the  regulation  of  his  Ahmedabad  institution.  Its 
name,  Satyagrahasrama,  means  the  hermitage  of  the 
determined  practice  of  truth  or  the  abode  of  soul- 
force.  The  asrama  is  still  small.  It  has  had  no  real 
chance  of  proving  its  vitality,  for  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment other  things  have  claimed  £he  energies  of 
its  founder.  But  the  attainment  of  its  objects  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  increase  of  its  numbers  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  community  at  large  of  those  austere 
ideals  which  are  at  present  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
a  few  apostles.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
prospective  influence  of  the  new  gospel  without  an 
examination  of  its  real  nature. 

Truth  in  the  highest  sense  is  possible  only  where 
the  individual  enjoys  complete  freedom.  AH  forms 
of  force  or  coercion  are  thus  at  once  barred.  Com- 
pulsion, authority,  government — these  are  anathema 
maranatha  to  one  who  at  bottom  is  a  philosophical 
anarch.  In  fact,  he  describes  the  essence  of  his  doc- 
trine sometimes  as  love,  sometimes  as  truth,  some- 
times as  non-violence  (ahimsa)  ;  these  terms  are  in 
his  opinion  interchangeable.  No  organized  govern- 
ment, in  the  ideal  world,  is  justifiable.  The  merit  of 
the  British  government  is  that  it  governs  least.  Even 
a  family  and  a  school  must  trust  entirely  to  the  power 
of  love  and  moral  reasoning.  Flagrant  misconduct 
he  deals  with  by  himself,  fasting  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  the  guilty  party  being  invariably  brought  to 
a  state  of  contrition  within  that  period.  Some  time 
ago  he  applied  this  remedy  to  end  a  serious  strike 
in  a  mill,  the  employers  coming  to  reason  for  fear  of 
incurring  sin.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  vio- 
lence practised  by  some  persons  in  Bombay  in  the 
name  of  non-cooperation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  visit  entailed  this  form  of  self- 
chastisement  on  his  part,  and  by  all  accounts  it  had 
the  desired  result. 

Nobody  is  entitled  to  possess  more  than  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  the  moment.  To  hold  in  excess 
of  the  need  is  to  be  guilty  of  theft.  He  and  his  wife 
have  given  away  all  their  property — he  practised 
law  for  many  years  with  success — and  now  own  noth- 
ing beyond  the  clothes  they  wear  and  a  change  or  two 
and  maybe  a  bag  or  box  to  contain  these.  The  asrama 
in  Ahmedabad  contains  the  barest  necessaries. 

Each  person  must  supply  his  wants  by  his  own 
exertion.  The  ideal  is  to 
grow  the  corn  that  one 
eats  and  weave  the  cloth 
that  one  wears.  Even  the 
b  r  a  i  n-w  o  r  k  e  r  is  not 
exempt  from  this  bodily 
labor.  In  fact,  the  spin- 
dle has  grown  to  be  a 
fetish  with  Mr.  Gandhi. 
Its  music  has  a  charm  for 
him.  He  prescribes  it  for 
all,  men  and  women. 
Boys  must  prefer  it  to 
books.  Lawyers  must 
cast  away  their  briefs  for 
it.  Doctors  must  abandon 
stethoscope  and  take  to  it. 

So  far  its  products 
have  been  coarse ;  but,  he 
asks,  can  a  man  or  wom- 
an look  more  beautiful 
than  in  the  khaddar  made 
by  himself  or  herself? 
When  a  lady  pupil  of  his 
wore  the  first  sari  of  her 
own  making,  he  surveyed 
her  and  pronounced  her 
divinely  attractive.  With- 
out a  doubt  his  eyes  so 
saw  her  and  his  mind  so 
judged  her. 

Control  of  the  senses 
is  a  requisite  of  the  first 
order  of  importance.  It 
is  very  hard  and  can  be 
only  very  slow.  But  it 
must  be  incessantly  and 
ruthlessly  practised.  Lux- 
uries are,  of  course,  ta- 
boo. Even  comforts  must 
be  steadily  reduced.  The 
palate  is  a  particularly 
venal  sense  and  has  to  be 
rigidly  curbed.  Simple 
hard  fare  is  a  condition 
of  spiritual  advancement. 

Celibacy  is  also  enjoined  on  the  inmates  of  the 
asrama.  Married  couples  may  not  be  admitted  un- 
less they  agree  to  surrender  their  mutual  relation 
and  adopt  that  of  brother  and  sister.  If  Mr.  Gandhi 
had  his  way  he  would  recommend  this  course  to  man- 
kind. The  resulting  extinction  of  the  species  has  no 
terrors  for  him.  He  merely  asks,  why  should  we 
not  all  go  to  a  better  planet  and  live  on  a  higher 
plane  ?  The  question  would  not  appear  so  fantastic 
after  all  to  one  who  believed  in  the  re-birth  of  souls 


according  to  the  law  of  Karma  and  remembered  that 
no  person  would  be  a  celibate  except  of  his  or  her 
own  free  choice  and  when  the  sex  passion  had  been 
transcended. 

Machinery,  being  one  of  the  most  inseparable  ad- 
juncts of  modern  civilization,  must  be  abandoned.  It 
is  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Mills  and  factories, 
where  the  laborer  is  done  out  of  his  humanity,  have 

no  place  in  his  scheme. 
The  wealth  they  create,  it 
needs  no  saying,  is  an 
abomination.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  and  railways 
are  likewise  condemned, 
and  with  them  goes  the 
printing  press.  He  says 
that  every  time  he  him- 
self uses  one  of  these  in- 
struments of  civilization, 
he  does  so  with  a  pang! 
It  would  be  nearly  as 
hard  for  him  to  carry  on 
his  work  without  resort 
to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
escape  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earth;  but 
perhaps  the  use  of  evil 
might  be  defensible  in  its 
own  destruction.  Rapid 
and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication have  but  mul- 
tiplied crime  and  disease ; 
could  not  man  infer  from 
the  fact  of  God  having 
given  him  legs  that  he 
was  not  intended  to  go 
farther  than  they  could 
carry  him?  What  are 
ordinarily  called  the 
benefits  of  railways  and 
similar  things  are  in  real- 
ity the  opposite,  being 
added  enjoyments  or 
means  of  gratifying  the 
senses. 

Medicine  does  not 
escape  his  judgment:  he 
calls  it  black  magic  and 
actually  says  it  is  better 
to  die  than  be  saved  by  a 
drug  prescribed  by  the 
doctor.  The  fear  of  im- 
morality and  unhealthy 
modes  of  life  has  been 
materially  weakened,  if 

not  totally  removed,  by  the  hope  of  being  saved  from 
the  evil  consequences  by  the  help  of  the  doctor.  A 
return  to  the  cure  of  nature  and  her  simples  would 
redeem  mankind. 

These  and  similar  doctrines,  which  appear  harsh 
to  the  ordinary  person,  form  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Gandhi's  ethic.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
logical  abstractions  formulated  for  the  purposes  of 
a  moral  treatise  or  sermon,  and  with  no  intended 
application  to  life.  Their  propounder  practises  them 


SASTRI  AND  GANDHI 

Constitutionalism  vs.  Revolution 
By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

THE  clash  between  two  polar  opposites  of  pur- 
pose and  method  in  India  today  is  illustrated  by 
these  two  leaders. 

The  Honorable  Srinivasa  Sastn  stands  for  the 
continued  association  or  India  with  England  under 
a  scheme  of  complete  self-government,  making  India 
a  unit  in  a  British  Common-wealth  of  Tree  states:  tor 
an  India  that  is  on  the  same  basis  with  Canada  and 
the  new  Ireland.  Mr.  Sastri— a  man  of  fine  culture 
and  eloquence— is  the  Indian  member  of  the  British 
delegation  to  the  ^A^ashington  Conference.  In  India 
he  is  the  successor  of  the  late  G.  K.  Gokhale,  the 
most  representative  Indian  statesman  of  the  pre-war 
period. 

M.  K..  Gandhi  is  an  ascetic  in  the  role  of  a  political 
leader;  the  apostle  of  a  unique  revolution.  For  two 
years  past  he  has  been  preaching  the  implacable 
doctrine  of  non-cooperation:  an  absolute  boycott  01 
the  British  Government  as  the  road  to  immediate 
freedom  for  the  Indian  people.  He  commands  his 
followers  to  withdraw  their  children  from  govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges,  to  abandon  the  law  courts, 
to  return  their  decorations,  to  abjure  the  use  of 
foreign  goods  and  burn  every  yard  of  foreign  cloth 
they  possess— while  refraining  from  violence  of  any 
and  every  kind.  The  proclamation  of  his  doctrine 
in  its  absolute  form  came  -with  the  revelation  (as 
Gandhi  believed  it  to  be)  of  the  "satanic '  character 
of  the  British  power  and  of  \Vestern  materialism 
in  the  massacre  of  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Dyer  (April,  1919).  Since  then  Gandhi  has 
completely  dominated  the  Indian  National  Congress 
at  successive  sessions— in  Calcutta,  Nagpur,  and 
Ahmedabad  and  the  sweep  of  non-cooperation 
throughout  the  country  has  been  marked  by  incessant 
bonfires  of  foreign  cloth  and  by  the  spectacular 
boycott  in  many  cities  of  the  Prince  of  MVales  tour. 

At  this  juncture  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Reading,  is 
displaying  anxiety  to  substitute  the  method  01  con- 
ference for  that  of  repression. 
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in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  and  the  limitations  on 
their  practice  do  not  proceed  from  any  tenderness 
for  himself  or  his  relatives.  His  renunciation  of 
worldly  goods  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  does 
not  seek  the  medical  man  in  sickness.  He  eats  hard 
fare.  He  wears  khaddar  woven  by  his  own  hands 
and  in  that  dress  and  barefooted  appears  before  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  knows  no  fear  and  shrinks 
from  nothing  which  he  advises  others  to  do.  In  fact, 
his  love  of  suffering  and  hardship  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  progress  is  almost  morbid.  His  compas- 
sion and  tenderness  are  infinite,  like  the  ocean,  to 
use  an  eastern  simile.  The  present  writer  stood  by 
as  he  wiped  the  sores  of  a  leper  with  the  ends  of  his 
own  garment.  In  fact,  it  is  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  passions,  his  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  san- 
nyasin  in  all  the  rigor  of  its  eastern  conception,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  hold  he  has  over  the  masses  of 
India  and  has  crowned  him  with  the  title  of  Mahat- 
ma  or  the  Great  Soul. 

Now  to  a  few  other  doctrines  of  a  subordinate 
grade.  Curiously  enough,  he  is  a  believer  in  the 
system  of  caste,  though  the  pride  of  caste  and  its 
exclusiveness  will  receive  no  quarter  from  him.  Ap- 
parently he  is  convinced  of  its  beneficence,  if  main- 
tained in  its  original  purity,  and  holds  it  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  Hinduism.  In  this  belief,  however,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  great  section  of  his 
countrymen,  who  are  anxious  to  restore  their  re- 
ligion to  its  ancient  purity.  But  he  is  at  one  with 
them  and  in  fact  with  the  awakened  conscience  of 
India  in  desiring  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  untouch- 
ability.  Millions  of  people  are  held  by  caste  Hindus 
to  be  beneath  their  physical  touch  and  live  in  condi- 
tions which  are  scarcely  fit  for  human  beings.  These 
he  would  uplift,  asserting  that  Hinduism  gives  no 
kind  of  justification  for  the  abuse.  But  his  work 
for  the  depressed  classes,  as  they  are  called,  would 
take  the  form  which  has  quite  recently  been  given  to 
social  work  of  that  kind  in  the  West.  He  would 
have  the  worker  cast  aside  his  own  status  and  live 
the  life  of  the  class  to  be  helped,  do  their  work  and 
earn  their  wage,  exactly  as  they  do.  So  only  can  real 
understanding  and  sympathy  come,  so  only  can  that 
confidence  be  engendered  which  is  the  essential  pre- 
requisite of  all  work  of  amelioration. 

His  non-cooperationist  followers  seem  in  places  to 
have  mixed  up  his  humanitarian,  work  with  politics, 


and  so  suffered  a  check.  In  the  Mahatma's  eyes  no 
political  rights  will  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  com- 
munity which  is  the  prey  of  great  social  failings,  and 
work  for  Swaraj  can  never  reach  any  success  with- 
out simultaneous  work  for  great  social  reforms.  But 
violent  political  excitement  is  not  a  favorable  condi- 
tion for  such  activity.  The  indiscriminate  antag- 
onism of  government  and  its  officials  is  only  to  be 
expected  to  the  activities  of  hosts  of  young  picketers, 
who  are  pledged  at  the  same  time  to  embarrass  and 
even  destroy  the  ordinary  administration. 

The  educational  ideals  of  the  Mahatma  have  not 
yet  received  a  clear  expression.  To  compulsion,  even 
of  rudimentary  education,  he  must  be  averse.  The 
higher  sciences  and  arts,  the  specialized  forms  of 
historical  research  or  economic  inquiry,  with  their 
glorification  of  machinery  and  wealth  in  its  varied 
forms,  will  find  no  room  in  his  simple  scheme.  Of 
the  necessity  of  introducing  one  language  for  com- 
mon use  in  India  he  has  been  for  long  a  persistent 
advocate.  He  has  chosen  Hindi  for  the  place  of  this 
lingua  franca.  With  characteristic  earnestness  he 
has  collected  funds  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  this  language  and  has  sent  out  enthusi- 
astic teachers  to  all  parts  of  India.  The  non-cooper- 
ation turmoil  may  have  for  the  time  overshadowed 
this  activity.  Perhaps,  too,  the  bulk  of  educational 
workers  in  India  has  not  yet  accepted  the  Mahatma's 
conclusions  in  this  regard,  and  for  this  reason  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Hindi  have  not  been  coordinated 
with  the  educational  work  of  the  country  generally. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Gandhi's  political  followers  or  a  disciple  of  his  in 
religion.  But  he  claims  to  have  known  him  for  some 
years  and  to  have  been  a  sympathetic  student  of  his 
teachings.  He  has  felt  when  near  him  the  chasten- 
ing effects  of  a  great  personality.  He  has  derived 
much  strength  from  observing  the  workings  of  an 
iron  will.  He  has  learned  from  a  living  example 
something  of  the  nature  of  duty  and  the  worship  due 
to  her.  He  has  occasionally  caught  some  dim  per- 
ception of  the  great  things  that  lie  hidden  below  the 
surface  and  of  the  struggles  and  tribulations  which 
invest  life  with  its  awe  and  grandeur.  An  ancient 
Sanskrit  verse  says:  "Do  not  tell  me  of  holy  waters 
or  stone  images ;  they  may  cleanse  us,  if  they  do,  after 
a  long  period.  A  saintly  man  purifies  us  at  sight." 


To  India 


O  young  through  all  thy  immemorial  years! 
Rise,  Mother,  rise,  regenerate  from 
thy  gloom, 

And,  like  a  bride  high-mated  with  the  spheres, 
Beget  new  glories  from  thine  ageless  womb ! 

The  nations  that  in  fettered  darkness  weep 

Crave  thee  to  lead  them  where  great  mornings 
break 


Mother,  O  Mother,  wherefore  dost  thou  sleep? 
Arise  and  answer  for  thy  children's  sake ! 

Thy  Future  calls  thee  with  a  manifold  sound 
To  crescent  honours,  splendours,  victories  vast; 

Waken,  O  slumbering  Mother,  and  be  crowned, 
Who  once  wert  empress  of  the  sovereign  Past. 

SAROJINI  NAIDU. 

—From  The  Golden  Threshold,  John  Lane  Company,  N.  Y. 
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M  AH  AT  MA 
*  GANDHI    * 


JjASSI V E  resistance  is  an  all-sided  sword;  it  can  be  used  in  any 
•way;  it  blesses  him  who  uses  it  and  him  against  whom  it  is  used 
without  drawing  at  drop  of  blood;  it  produces  far-reaching  results. 
It  never  rusts  and  cannot  he  stolen.  Competition  between  passive 
resistors  does  not  exhaust  them.  The  sword  of  passive  resistance  doej 
not  require  a  scabbard  and  one  cannot  he  forcibly  dispossessed  of  it. 

RUE    religion   is   not  formal  religion  or  customary  religion,  but 
that  which  underlies  all  religions — a  religion  which  brings  man 
face  to  face  with  his  Maker. 

/V  SERVANT  of  the  people  cannot  accept  honors.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  consecrated  his  all  to  the  people  and  I  could  not  conse- 
crate all  that  you  have  given  me  to  you.  One  -who  has  made  "Service" 
his  religion  cannot  wish  for  honors.  The  moment  he  does  so,  he  is 
lost.  I  have  seen  that  some  are  inspired  by  the  lust  of  help,  some  by 
the  lust  of  fame.  The  lust  of  help  is  sordid  enough,  but  that  of  fame 
is  even  more  so.  The  misdeeds  that  the  latter  leads  a  man  into  are 
more  wicked  than  those  into  which  the  former  leads  him. 

EJECTION  is  as  much  of  an  ideal  as  the  acceptance  of  a  thing. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  reject  untruth  as  it  is  to  accept  truth.  All 
religions  teach  that  two  opposite  forces  act  upon  us  and  that  the 
human  endeavor  consists  in  a  series  of  eternal  rejections  and  accept- 
ances. Non-cooperation  •with  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  cooperation 
with  good. 

loot*  awakened  and  free  has  a  message  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  a  groaning  world. 


PHE  force  of  love  is  the  same  as  the  force   of  the  soul  or  truth. 
nave  evidence  of  its  workin     at  every  ste.      The 


ave  evience  of  its  working  at  every  step. 
would  disappear  without  the  existence  of  that  force. 


nn»verse 


"'HE  greater  is  the  possession  of  riches,  the  greater  is  the  moral 
turpitude.  .  .  .  That  you  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon  is  ati 
economic  truth  of  the  highest  value.  XV  estern  nations  are  today 
groaning  under  the  heel  of  the  monster  god  of  materialism.  Mere 
moral  growth  has  become  stunted.  They  measure  their  progress  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  American  -wealth  has  become  the 
standard.  She  is  the  envy  of  other  nations.  I  have  heard  many 
of  our  countrymen  say  that  we  will  gain  American  wealth  hut 
avoid  its  methods.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  an  attempt  if  it 
were  made  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

FT  is  easier  to  •win  an  ignorant  fanatic  from  his  error  than   a   con- 
firmed scoundrel  from  his  scoundrel  issue. 

"OEARLESSNESS  is  the  first  thing  indispensable  before  we  can 
achieve  anything  permanent  and  real.  Let  us  fear  God  and  we 
shall  cease  to  fear  man.  If  we  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a  divinity 
•within  us  which  witnesses  everything  we  think  or  do  and  -which 
protects  us  and  guides  along  true  faith,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  cease 
to  have  any  other  fear  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  the  fear  of  God. 


scriptures  seem  to  teach  that  a  man  who  really  practices 
Ahimsa  (  Harmlessness  J  in  its  fulness  has  the  world  at  his  feet; 
he  so  affects  his  surroundings  that  even  the  snakes  and  other  venom- 
ous reptiles  do  him  no  harm. 


•     *  ' 


TN    its^  positive   form.    Ahimsa    means    the    largest 

love.  the  greatest  charity.      If  I  am   a  follower   of 

Ahimsa.     1  must  love  my   enemy.      I  must  apply  the 

same   rules   to   the  wrongdoer  •who  is  my  enemy  or  a 

stranger  to  me  as  I  would  to  my  wrongdoing  father 

or    son.      This    active    Ahimsa    necessarily    includes 

truth    and   fearlessness.      A   man   cannot  deceive  the 

loved    one,  he  does  not  fear   or    frighten    him   or  her. 

Gift  of  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  gifts;  a  man  who  gives 

it  in  reality  disarms  all  hostility.       He  has  paved  the 

way  for  an  honorable  understanding.    And  none  who 

is  himself  suhject  to  fear  can   hestow  that  gift.      He 

must,  therefore,  he  himself  fearless.      A  man   cannot 

then   practice    Ahimsa  and  he  a  coward   at   the   same 

time.   The  practice  of  Ahimsa  calls  forth  the  greatest 

courage.      It  is  the  most  soldierly  of  a  soldier's  virtues. 

F  F  the  world  helieves  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  it 
must  he  recognized  that  soul  force  is  better  than 
hody  force — it  is  the  sacred  principle  of  love  which 
moves  mountains.  On  us  is  the  responsibility  of 
living  out  this  sacred  law;  -we  are  not  concerned 
with  results. 

\Tt7E  should  not  encourage  the  thought  that  one 
has  to  •work  because  he  will  be  honored. 
Similarly,  if  public  men  feel  that  they  will  be  stoned 
and  they  will  be  neglected  let  them  still  love  the 
country;  for  service  is  its  own  reward. 


Emergency  Credit  for  Agriculture 


By  EUGENE  MEYER,  Jr. 


HINK  of  a  farmer  whose  only 
chance  to  sell  his  corn  to  advantage 
was  "on  four  feet,"  and  yet  who  had 
no  young  cattle  to  which  he  could 
feed  the  corn,  and  no  cash  with 
which  to  buy  them.  And  who  need- 
ed other  supplies  and  equipment  in 
order  to  go  ahead  with  his  regular  farm  operations. 
Besides  he  had  a  note  to  meet  at  the  bank.  He  was 
in  a  difficult  situation.  His  cribs  were  filled  with  two 
of  the  biggest  crops  ever  produced  and  he  thought 
that  he  could  get  a  loan  to  help  him  over  the  bad 
times.  So  he  went  to  his  bank.  But  the  bank  had 
no  ready  money  and  was  unable  to  help  him. 

Who  was  this  farmer?  Only  one  of  thousands 
all  through  the  corn  belt,  where,  in  spite  of  two 
bumper  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  farmers  and 
stockmen  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  stay  in 
business  because  of  inability  to  finance  their  opera- 
tions or  to  dispose  of  their  crops  and  livestock  with- 
out serious  sacrifice.  And  stockmen  in  the  West, 
sugar-beet  growers  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
rice  growers  in  Arkansas  and  California,  cotton 
planters  in  the  South,  and  agricultural  producers 
generally  all  over  the  country  found  themselves  in  a 
somewhat  similar  predicament. 

In  this  situation,  with  the  farmer  and  stockman 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  which  resumed  operations  just  a  year 
ago,  was,  last  August,  given  broader  powers  to  help 
pull  agriculture  out  of  the  hole. 

The  agricultural  producers  of  the  country  have 
been  suffering  from  a  real  difficulty.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  products  in  the 
customary  manner.  Before  the  war  buyers  were 
accustomed  to  take  the  crops  off  their  hands  within 
a  short  time  after  the  harvest;  or  if  the  crops  were 
best  fed  to  live  stock,  as  in  the  case  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  nation's  corn  crop,  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  "feeders,"  as  young  stock  for  fattening 
are  called.  Now,  the  situation  is  different.  The 
crops  are  being  bought  slowly,  as  they  are  needed 
to  meet  current  demands;  and  the  producer  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  them  for  longer  periods.  The  farmer 
is  thus  put  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  use  the 
returns  from  his  crops  to  meet  his  maturing  obliga- 
tions and  to  buy  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  next 
operation.  If  this  were  true  of  only  a  few  individ- 
uals the  banks  could  probably  solve  the  problem,  but 
the  situation  affects  whole  communities  all  over  the 
country.  The  banks  in  the  agricultural  sections  have 
had  an  unusually  large  volume  of  loans  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  liquidate  on  account  of  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Their 
deposits  have  declined  sharply,  their  reserves  have 


been  depleted,  and  they  have  been  unable,  in  many 
cases,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men. The  emergency  is  national  in  scope  and  char- 
acter and  must  be  handled  in  a  national  way  and 
from  a  national  point  of  view. 

In  September,  I  made  an  extended  trip  through 
the  West,  and  everywhere  I  found  that  the  live 
stock  industry,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  was  in  distress.  In  state  after 
state  the  welfare  of  the  people  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, bound  up  with  live  stock.  AH  those  states  from 
Texas  north  to  Canada  and  west  to  the  Pacific  are 
engaged  in  the  live  stock  business.  In  other  sections 
the  feeding  of  live  stock  is  an  important  industry,  and 
both  the  stock-raising  and  the  stock-feeding  regions 
have  been  suffering  acutely — suffering  from  the  lack 
of  funds  to  finance  their  live  stock  industry  in  the 
normal  way.  I  stood  in  the  stockyards  at  Denver 
and  Omaha  and  saw  breeding  animals  and  imma- 
ture stock — young  cattle  that  had  not  been  properly 
fattened — being  sent  to  slaughter  because  the 
owner  had  to  sell  them  to  get  some  cash.  Our,  herds 
were  being  depleted,  our  future  meat  supply  was 
endangered,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  help 
the  industry. 

But  the  live  stock  problem  was  not  the  only  one. 
Practically  all  other  lines  of  agriculture  were  con- 
fronted with  difficulties  similar  in  character  and 
extent,  and  they  needed  help  to  tide  them  over  the 
emergency.  The  War  Finance  Corporation,  with 
the  powers  and  resources  granted  to  it  by  Congress, 
is  endeavoring  to  provide  a  part  of  that  help. 

Creation  of  War  Finance  Corporation 

THE  corporation,  as  its  name  implies,  was  cre- 
ated during  the  war.  The  government,  at  that 
time,  was  commandeering  much  of  the  ready  capital 
of  the  country.  Through  Liberty  Loans  and  other 
means  it  was  taking  up  money  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  invested  in  business,  and  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  many  essential  industries  might  have  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  augmented  de- 
mands of  the  war.  So  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  established,  in  May,  1918,  to  assist  those 
industries  that  were  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  It  was  empowered  to  make  advances  to 
banks,  bankers  and  trust  companies  that  had  ren- 
dered financial  help  to  such  industries,  and,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  to  make  advances  direct  to  the 
industries  themselves. 

Any  one  who  was  in  a  position,  on  Armistice  Day, 
to  see  what  was  really  happening  in  business  must 
have  been  convinced  that  the  readjustment  from 
war  to  peace  industry,  then  so  confidently  expected, 
was  bound  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
American  industry  as  a  whole  had  been  diverted  from 
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its  normal  channels,  and  the  transition  from  the  con- 
ditions of  war  to  the  conditions  of  peace  was  sure  to 
be  hard.  To  facilitate  the  transition  it  seemed  de- 
sirahle  to  transform  the  corporation  into  a  recon- 
struction agency.  So  the  Congress,  in  March,  1919, 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act,  giving  the  corporation  authority  to  make 
advances  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,000  to  Ameri- 
can exporters,  and  to  American  banks  financing  such 
exporters,  who  chose  to  extend  long-term  credits 
to  foreign  buyers. 

Under  this  authority  the  corporation  had  made 
advances  to  assist  in  financing  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  commodities;  and  a 
rapidly  enlarging  program  of  usefulness  was  in 
sight  when  its  activities  were  suspended,  in  May, 

1920,  at  the  request  of  the  then  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

The  Collapse  in  Commodity  Markets 

THROUGHOUT  1919  and  the  spring  of  1920 
there  was  apparent  prosperity  with  continued 
demand  for  goods,  based  on  the  high  wages  of  the 
war  period  and  the  expenditure  by  people  of  small 
means  of  their  accumulated  capital  in  the  form  of 
Liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps.  This  demand, 
however,  was  not  based  on  income  alone;  it  re- 
sulted from  the  expenditure  of  capital.  Naturally, 
there  came  an  end  to  such  spending,  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  so-called  shortage  of  goods  was  not 
real.  The  freight  blockade  was  lifted  about  the 
same  time,  releasing  great  quantities  of  goods,  and 
people  soon  discovered  that  the  market  was  flooded 
and  that  the  buying  power  had  gone  out  of  it.  Mean- 
while, plants  had  been  expanded  and  business  men 
had  borrowed  freely.  Now  they  had  to  stop.  Their 
notes  were  falling  due;  and  further  extension  of 
credit  was  impossible.  The  inevitable  result  was 
a  collapse  in  commodity  markets  and  prices,  which 
seriously  affected  the  whole  business  machinery  of 
the  nation  and  caused  acute  distress  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  The  prices  of  farm  products  declined 
rapidly  and  farmers  generally  were  unable,  without 
considerable  sacrifice,  to  dispose  of  the  crops  and 
live  stock  which  they  had  produced  at  high  costs. 

When  the  collapse  occurred  the  question  of  our 
exports  became  a  matter  of  increasing  interest.  The 
situation  was  canvassed  by  congressional  committees 
and  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution,  in  January, 

1921,  directing    that    the    activities    of    the    War 
Finance  Corporation  be  resumed  with  the  view  of 
assisting  in  financing  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
and  other  products  to  foreign  countries. 

As  raw  cotton  is  our  greatest  agricultural  export 
product,  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  problem.  Disaster  seemed  to 
threaten  many  sections  of  the  South,  whose  prosper- 
ity depends,  in  no  small  measure,  on  this  great  staple 
product. 

Cotton  is  harvested  over  several  months,  reach- 
ing from  the  late  summer  into  the  winter.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  bought  by  Europe.  Be- 
fore the  war,  say  in  1910-11,  about  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  cotton  sent  abroad  in  the  course  of  a  year  was 


shipped  during  the  six  months  from  September  to 
February.  The  American  grower  had  to  concern 
himself  chiefly  with  producing  the  cotton,  and  the 
European  buyer  took  it  off  his  hands  during  and 
shortly  after  the  harvest.  The  burden  of  financ- 
ing it  until  it  was  converted  into  finished  goods — of 
shipping  it,  warehousing  it  on  the  other  side,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  consumer — was  borne  by  the 
European.  He  had  the  money  to  do  this  and  he 
did  it.  But  in  1920-21  the  European  did  not  have 
the  money  and,  furthermore,  he  was  reluctant  to 
buy  ahead  on  credit  because  the  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change made  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  he 
would  gain  or  lose  on  cotton  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  in  dollars  and  sell  in  terms  of  Euorpean 
currency.  So  he  bought  cotton  as  he  needed  it  to 
meet  current  demands,  spreading  his  purchases  over 
a  longer  period.  Only  51  per  cent  of  the  year's 
exports  of  cotton,  for  example,  went  forward  in  the 
six  months  from  September,  1920,  to  February, 
1921,  compared  with  80  per  cent  during  the  same 
period  in  1910-11.  This  means  that  approximately 
30  per  cent,  or  between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
million  bales,  which  formerly  would  have  gone  for- 
ward in  the  first  six  months,  had  to  be  held  over  into 
the  second  six  months.  And  the  burden  of  carrying 
this  large  quantity  was  forced  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can grower  and  his  banking  institutions. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  undertook  to  help 
in  this  situation.  It  first  offered  to  make  advances 
to  finance  the  carrying  of  stocks  of  American  cotton 
in  foreign  warehouses  and,  later,  to  advance  funds 
on  cotton  stored  in  America  which  was  under  con- 
tract for  sale  to  foreigners.  Some  loans  were  made, 
but  applications  were  not  received  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  become  an  important  factor,  and  a  further 
step  was  necessary. 

Advances  to  Cooperative  Associations 

AT  the  beginning  of  July,  1921,  the  corporation 
granted  a  cooperative  association  in  Missis- 
sippi a  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  assist  in  financing  the 
carrying  of  100,000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton  until 
it  could  be  exported  in  an  orderly  way.  This  asso- 
ciation was  composed  of  cotton  producers;  it  was 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis  for  marketing  pur- 
poses, with  full  power  to  pledge  and  sell  the  cot- 
ton of  its  members.  The  cotton  was  classified  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  staple  by  the  association's 
experts,  and,  as  sales  were  made,  the  proceeds  were 
distributed  among  the  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  which  each  member  had  contrib- 
uted. The  association  agreed,  in  its  contract  with 
the  corporation,  to  export  within  one  year  enough 
cotton  to  repay  the  full  amount  of  the  loan.  Mean- 
while, the  cotton  was  to  be  held  in  United  States 
bonded  warehouses,  under  inspection. 

The  announcement  of  this  transaction  created 
considerable  interest  and  started  a  restoration  of 
confidence.  Within  a  short  time  the  corporation 
agreed  to  finance  200,000  bales  of  short-staple  cot- 
ton for  an  Oklahoma  cooperative  association  on  a 
similar  basis.  _  A  week  later  it  approved  a  loan  to  a 
Texas  organization  on  300,000  bales,  and  subse- 
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quently  the  corporation  granted  large  loans  to  other 
cooperatives,  among  them  an  Arizona  organization, 
as  well  as  to  banking  institutions  in  the  South.  In 
all,  the  corporation  agreed  to  finance  approximately 
1,000,000  bales,  involving  from  $50,000,000  to 
$60,000,000. 

Confidence  Kestored 

THE  assistance  rendered  by  the  corporation  had 
an  effect  on  the  cotton  situation  which  is  not 
reflected  in  the  figures.  The  amounts  actually  ad- 
vanced are  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  value 
of  the  crop.  But  when  it  was  clear  that  the  crop 
would  be  adequately  financed  and  that  the  danger  of 
a  complete  collapse  was  averted,  buyers  at  home 
and  abroad  resumed  purchases,  with  a  marked  effect 
on  the  price  of  cotton  and  of  cotton  goods.  Many 
southern  banks  and  financing  organizations,  encour- 
aged by  what  the  corporation  had  agreed  to  do,  in- 
creased their  loans  on  cotton.  The  fear  began  to 
go  out  of  the  market;  confidence  was  restored;  the 
business  men  of  the  South  breathed  more  freely,  and 
the  whole  business  outlook  was  changed. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  direct  aid  given  by  the 
corporation  in  the  form  of  advances,  its  operations, 
in  connection  not  only  with  the  cotton  industry  but 
with  other  industries  as  well,  have  had  an  impor- 
tant psychological  effect  on  the  general  situation 
and  have  opened  up  other  avenues  of  credit.  In 
many  cases  advances  authorized  by  the  corporation 
have  not  been  made  because  the  applicants,  strength- 
ened by  the  assurance  of  its  aid,  have  found  that 
they  could  secure  the  money  elsewhere ;  in  fact, 
wherever  the  corporation  has  loaned,  or  agreed  to 
loan,  a  dollar  confidence  has  been  produced  to  such 
an  extent  that  others  have  been  willing  to  advance 
many  dollars. 

A  cooperative  association  in  California  applied  to 
the  corporation  for  a  loan  of  $2,500,000.  The 
banks  had  refused,  said  the  representatives  of  the 
association,  to  provide  the  money.  The  corporation 
agreed  to  advance  half  of  the  amount  and  advised 
them  to  see  if  the  banks  would  not  then  provide  the 
remainder.  They  were  certain  that  nothing  would 
happen.  "See  what  happens,"  we  said,  "if  we  agree 
to  provide  half."  Three  weeks  later  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia and  they  told  me  that  an  eastern  banker  had 
been  there  and  had  asked  them  to  take  all  the  money 
they  needed  from  his  institution. 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  improvement  in 
the  cotton  situation  was  not  confined  to  the  South. 
The  improvement  had  an  effect  upon  many  lines  of 
business  throughout  the  nation.  The  southern  states 
ordinarily  are  large  purchasers  of  the  products  of 
the  North,  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  increase 
in  their  buying  power  naturally  was  reflected  in  other 
producing  regions  and  in  our  manufacturing  and 
industrial  centers — in  the  demand  for  meats,  fer- 
tilizers, shoes,  woolen  goods,  furniture,  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  manufactured  commodities. 

Large  advances  were  authorized  by  the  corpo- 
ration, under  its  export  powers,  on  other  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  wheat,  dried  fruits,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  tobacco,  condensed  milk  and 


meat  products.  But  it  had  become  increasingly  clear 
that  export  financing  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  agriculture.  Not  only  was  the  market 
abroad  slow,  but  it  was  demonstrated,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that  many  of  our  own  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  operating  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
possible  stocks  and  were  buying  only  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands.  As  a  result  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials,  which  normally  are  carried  by  mills, 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  were  forced  back 
upon  the  original  producers  and  the  banks  which  do 
their  financing.  Producers  generally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton  growers,  were  unable  to  market  their 
products  as  rapidly  as  formerly,  large  numbers  of 
them  were  unable  to  liquidate  their  loans,  and  an 
unusually  heavy  burden  was  imposed  upon  the  local 
banking  institutions,  seriously  straining  their  re- 
sources and  facilities. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  problem, 
Congress,  in  August,  1921,  passed  the  Agricultural 
Credits  Act,  which  greatly  broadened  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  in  order  that  it  might  aid  agri- 
culture in  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  condition 
that  had  developed  in  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade.  In  addition  to  financing  the  carrying  of  agri- 
cultural products  until  they  could  be  exported  or  sold 
for  export  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  corporation 
was  authorized  to  make  advances  to  banking  and 
financing  institutions  and  cooperative  associations  of 
producers  for  agricultural  purposes ;  that  is,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  growing,  harvesting, 
preparation  for  market  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  or  the  breeding,  raising,  fattening 
and  marketing  of  live  stock. 

To  administer  the  new  law  effectively  it  was  nec- 
essary to  develop  a  field  organization  in  each  of  the 
important  producing  regions;  and  the  corporation 
now  has  committees  throughout  the  country  which 
are  not  only  receiving  applications,  passing  on  the 
security  offered,  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  Washington  in  regard  to 
specific  loans,  but  are  also  studying  the  situation  in 
their  respective  communities  and  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  banking  and  financing  institutions  gen- 
erally. These  committees,  composed  of  bankers, 
business  men  and  others — public-spirited  citizens 
who  serve  without  compensation — number  thirty- 
three.  There  are  committees  in  the  live  stock  sec- 
tions, in  the  corn  belt,  in  the  wheat  regions — in  all 
the  important  agricultural  and  producing  districts. 

These  committees  are  keenly  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  service  which  the  corporation  is  trying 
to  render  to  agriculture,  and,  through  agriculture, 
to  the  whole  business  of  the  nation.  They  have 
taken  hold  of  the  problem  vigorously  and  are  not 
waiting  for  applications  to  come  in ;  they  are  encour- 
aging the  banks  and  other  financing  institutions  to 
survey  the  situation  and  to  see  how  they  can  co- 
operate with  the  corporation  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  Congress. 

In  the  corn  belt,  where  two  bumper  crops  in  suc- 
cession resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  a  special  committee  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor McCray,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  study 
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the  problem  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  bank- 
ing institutions  and  organizations  in  providing  ade- 
quate financing  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  the 
corn  crop  and  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock  to  which 
the  corn  could  be  fed.  The  advances  already  made 
by  the  corporation  in  that  section  have  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  corn  situation,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  bankers  and  business  men,  a 
still  further  improvement  will  be  brought  about. 

In  the  live  stock  sections  the  corporation  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  available  to  the  live  stock 
industry,  not  only  through  the  usual  financing  ma- 
chinery, but  also  through  new  loan  companies  which 
have  been  organized  by  bankers  and  business  men 
in  many  states.  Within  the  past  few  months  new 
agricultural  and  live  stock  loan  companies  have  been 
formed  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Montana  and  Nebraska,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  Similar  compa- 
nies, with  substantial  capital,  are  being  formed,  or 
are  under  consideration,  in  Oklahoma,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  other  states. 
These  companies,  however,  are  in  no  sense  agencies 
of  the  corporation  and  advances  to  them  are  made 
on  the  same  basis  as  advances  to  other  financing 
institutions;  that  is,  with  due  regard  to  their  capi- 
tal, the  efficiency  of  their  management,  the  character 
of  their  business  and  the  security  offered. 

Aid  for  Sugar' Beet  Growers 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  sugar-beet  farmers  of 
Utah  and  Idaho  faced  grave  difficulty.  They 
depended  for  their  yearly  income  upon  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  their  beets  to  the  sugar  companies, 
but  when  the  beets  were  ready  for  delivery  the  com- 
panies did  not  have  the  cash  to  pay  the  growers  and 
the  banks  were  unable  to  furnish  the  amount  re- 
quired. A  financing  company  with  substantial  capital 
— the  law  does  not  permit  the  corporation  to  loan 
direct  to  the  farmer  or  producer — was  therefore 
organized  and  the  corporation  advanced  the  money 
on  adequate  security  and  thus  brought  relief  to  the 
growers.  Advances  also  were  made  to  aid  the  sugar- 
beet  growers  in  Colorado,  who  were  confronted  with 
a  somewhat  similar  situation. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  illustrating  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  Every  day  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  passing  upon  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions involving  sums  ranging,  in  the  aggregate,  from 
one  million  to  several  million  dollars.  On  Decem- 
ber 22,  for  instance,  the  corporation  announced  the 
approval  of  205  loans  in  the  three  days  from  De- 
cember 19  to  21,  inclusive,  aggregating  $6,917,000 
and  distributed  over  twenty-two  states,  making  an 
unbroken  belt  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  on  the 


southern  border  to  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and 
Montana  on  the  Canadian  line,  and  with  outposts 
east  and  west  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

From  the  resumption  of  the  corporation's  activi- 
ties, in  January,  1921,  to  December  31,  advances 
totaling  over  $145,000,000  have  been  authorized  to 
banking  institutions  and  cooperative  associations  for 
agricultural  and  live  stock  purposes.  In  addition, 
the  advances  granted  to  assist  in  financing  exports 
of  agricultural  and  other  commodities,  such  as  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  grain,  meat  products,  condensed  milk, 
canned  fruits  and  some  manufactured  products, 
amount  to  approximately  $5 1,000,000.  Of  the  total, 
$8,700,000  represents  advances  granted  to  export- 
ers, $53,400,000  to  cooperative  associations,  and 
$134,000,000  to  banking  and  financing  institutions. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  results 
already  obtained  indicate  clearly  that  the  right  meth- 
ods have  been  adopted  and  that  the  work  of  the 
corporation  is  going  to  be  increasingly  effective  in 
putting  agriculture  on  its  feet  and  enabling  the  pro- 
ducer to  meet  the  conditions  which  have  developed 
in  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

And  there  is  a  lesson  in  our  experience  that,  I 
think,  we  must  learn.  As  a  merchant  nation,  we 
must  study  the  changing  conditions  and  adjust 
our  merchandising  and  financing  operations  to  them. 
We  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  selling  our  agri- 
cultural products  more  gradually  than  we  did  in 
former  years,  and  the  corresponding  necessity  of 
carrying  our  commodities  for  a  longer  period  of 
marketing.  We  need  the  machinery  that  will  make 
possible  a  twelve  months'  marketing  of  our  annual 
production.  If  we  provide  financing  for  the  gradual 
marketing  of  our  commodities  we  will  be  doing  only 
what  any  sensible  merchant  would  do  in  handling 
his  business. 

The  producers  of  basic  commodities  in  America, 
I  am  convinced,  are  going  to  have  more  to  say  in 
the  future  than  they  had  in  the  past  about  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
always  to  market  their  products  in  a  lump  at  har- 
vest time,  to  be  held  by  others  until  the  consumer 
is  ready  to  buy.  They  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  marketing  machinery;  they 
are  going  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  financial  side 
of  that  marketing. 

If  it  can  be  made  possible  for  the  producer,  under 
normal  conditions,  to  market  his  products  gradu- 
ally, there  will  be  many  advantages.  The  producer 
will  not  be  compelled  to  sell  his  crop  at  a  particular 
time  without  regard  to  the  consuming  demand,  and 
the  danger  of  violent  fluctuations  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  And  nothing  would  be  better  for  the 
producer  and  the  consumer — better  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole — than  to  have  a  comparatively  steady 
market  and  steady  flow  of  business. 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 

IN  STARVING  RUSSIA 
"Look,  father,  at  the  pretty  smoke!" 
Yes,  my  son,  that  is  the  smoke  made  by  the  grain  the  farmers  in  America  are  using  to  heat  t^eir  houses  and  stables." 
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Burned  Corn  and  Idle  Acres 


By  H.  L    RUSSELL 


UCH  agitation  is  rife  throughout  the 
country  with  respect  to  a  reduction 
of  crop  acreage.  Many  consider 
that  the  low  prices  of  farm  products 
are  due  to  overproduction — that  too 
much  land  is  now  being  cultivated. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
way  for  the  farmer  to  regain  equality  in  the  economic 
scale  with  the  general  run  of  business  interests  is  for 
him  to  curtail  acreage,  thereby  diminishing  produc- 
tion and  consequently  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
shortened  crops. 

The  average  reader  may  think  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  concerns  merely  the  farmer,  but  such  a  view 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  food  products  (who  include,  of 
course,  the  entire  population  of  the  country)  are 
closely  bound  up  with  those  of  producers  of  the  foods 
which  are  consumed.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  over- 
production does  reduce  the  price  of  any  commodity; 
that  where  a  pronounced  surplus  exists  the  price 
which  is  received  for  this  surplus  production  in  a 
large  way  determines  the  price  for  the  whole  crop. 
Temporarily,  perhaps,  the  consumer  may  profit  by 
the  fact  that  he  can  fill  his  needs  under  these  condi- 
tions at  a  reduced  price,  even  though  that  price  may 
be  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  the  supply.  But  such 
an  advantage,  in  the  long  run,  can  be  only  temporary. 
No  man,  whether  a  producer  of  finished  products 
like  the  manufacturer,  or  a  producer  of  raw 
products  like  the  farmer,  can  continue  indefinitely 
to  produce  a  commodity  and  sell  it  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  Every  producer  of  either  raw 
or  manufactured  products  often  finds  himself  in  a 
position  where  the  market  has  gone  against  him. 
Under  these  conditions  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  loss 
and  do  the  best  he  can.  If  his  position  is  too  ad- 
verse, and  if  it  continues,  bankruptcy  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  manufacturer  meets  this  situation  first 
by  closing  down  his  plant,  throwing  his  workmen  out 
of  a  job,  and  then,  if  necessary,  taking  refuge  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  The  farmer,  obliged  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  his  acres  to  make  even  a  living,  re- 
duces his  standards  of  existence  as  best  he  can. 

If,  through  overproduction,  the  farmer  is  now  los- 
ing money  on  his  crop,  he  can  no  more  be  blamed  for 
restricting  his  production  than  the  manufacturer 
who  puts  his  factory  force  on  a  half-time  basis  if  his 
sales  are  so  low  that  he  cannot  secure  operating 
capital  with  which  to  continue.  The  farmer  cer- 
tainly cannot  continue  to  buy  goods  and  pay  for 
them  if  he  cannot  sell  his  surplus  for  more  than  it 
costs  him  to  produce  it.  In  our  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment he  is  not  in  a  position  to  become  as  com- 
pletely self-sustaining  as,  perhaps,  was  his  grand- 
father. He  cannot  readily  return  to  the  days  of  the 
spinning  wheel,  to  sap-haling,  to  soap-making,  to 


splitting  rails,  and  to  horsepower  for  rapid  transit. 
But  is  the  present  condition  due  wholly  to  over- 
production? In  a  large  measure  the  buying  capacity 
of  the  farmer  has  been  cut  in  two,  compelling  him  to 
under-consume,  because  he  has  neither  the  money  nor 
the  credit  with  which  to  buy.  It  is  true  that  the  sea- 
sons of  1920  and  1921  produced  some  crops  in 
bountiful  measure.  The  corn  crop  last  fall  was 
phenomenal  by  reason  of  the  very  unusual  season.  A 
•  3,150,000,000  bushel  crop  followed  a  corn  crop  of 
the  year  before  that  was  even  larger.  But  such  a 
condition  is  so  unusual  that  it  is  more  than  likely  it 
will  not  soon  occur  again.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual 
crop  for  the  five-year  period  from  1910-1914  in- 
clusive, the  yield  for  the  past  two  years  was  more 
than  nine  hundred  million  bushels  in  excess  of  pre- 
war averages. 

JUST  now  much  criticism  is  being  directed  against 
the  farmer  because  in  some  sections  remote  from 
the  market  he  is  burning  corn  instead  of  coal  for 
fuel.  If  wood  were  cheaper  than  coal,  and  were  used 
for  fuel  instead  of  coal,  no  one  would  complain,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  coal  miner  and  coal  owner.  In- 
trinsically, what  difference  does  it  make  if  corn  can 
be  economically  substituted  for  wood?  Of  course  it 
is  true  that  corn  can  be  used  as  human  food,  but 
something  is  already  out  of  joint  when  millions  of 
people  are  starving  on  one  side  of  the  world,  while 
on  the  other  side  food  is  being  burned  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  fuel.  If  the  supply  of  corn  were  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  there  was  not  enough  food 
to  supply  the  world  necessities,  then  there  might  be 
some  basis  for  a  just  criticism  against  this  unusual 
practice.  But  if  corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel  (about 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound)  will  produce  as  much 
heat  as  coal  at  $10.00  per  ton  (one-half  cent  a 
pound),  the  farmer  who  has  more  corn  than  he  can 
use  can  better  afford  to  burn  his  corn  if  he  has  not 
the  money  to  buy  coal.  Doubtless  his  corn  would 
bring  him  more  if  he  fed  it  to  live  stock  than  if  he 
sold  it  as  grain,  but  this  fact  does  not  help  the  man 
who  must  have  fuel  and  has  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  coal.  Why  should  the  Nebraska  farmer  bring 
his  fuel  by  rail  several  hundred  miles  when  his  corn- 
field makes  a  cheaper  woodlot  for  him  right  at 

|  -V  " 

home? 

The  question  of  reduced  acreage  of  any  particular 
crop  is  purely  a  problem  of  economics.  The  best 
deterrent  to  continued  production  is  a  low  price  for 
the  product.  Agitation  makes  a  loud  noise  in  the 
press  but  it  produces  a  minimum  result  in  face  of 
profitable  crop  returns.  A  few  years  ago,  just  as 
the  great  war  broke  out,  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
South  was  prostrate.  A  phenomenal  crop  in  1914 
yielded  nearly  two  million  bales  more  than  an  aver- 
age crop.  Stoppage  of  exports  abroad  caused  a  drop 
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in  price  to  six  cents  a  pound.  The  North  was  im- 
plored "to  buy  a  bale"  to  sustain  the  cotton  industry. 
Every  business  man  having  southern  trade  was  asked 
to  take  cotton  in  exchange  for  necessary  commodities 
and  hold  it  until  the  price  was  advanced.  Ging- 
ham dresses  were  worn  at  public  functions  by  leaders 
of  fashion  to  popularize  the  vogue.  Public  bonfires 
•even  were  held  in  city  squares  in  southern  cities  to 
burn  cotton  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  surplus;  and 
this  was  not  done  as  a  substitute  for  fuel  either. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  acreage 
the  next  year.  With  such  adverse  conditions  the 
planting  for  1915  fell  off  nearly  five  and  one-half 
million  acres,  or  about  one-sixth.  The  war,  how- 
ever, soon  resulted  in  such  a  demand  that  the  ac- 
cumulated stocks  disappeared  and  the  price  of  cotton 
began  to  soar.  By  1919  it  was  up  to  forty  cents  a 
pound  with  an  increase  the  next  year  in  acreage  of 
two  and  a  quarter  million  acres  and  an  increased 
yield  of  over  two  million  bales.  This  expansion  and 
•consequent  overproduction  again  brought  a  decline. 

LAST  year  witnessed  a  deliberate  and  wide- 
spread attempt  at  curtailment  of  acreage  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  price  to  a  position  of 
profit.  It  would  have  had  a  much  better  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  consuming  public  if,  instead  of  a 
campaign  to  cut  the  cotton  acreage  in  two,  there  had 
"been  an  equally  aggressive  campaign  to  diversify 
the  crop  production  of  the  South,  to  have  entered  on 
a  program  of  producing  more  nearly  its  own  food 
•supply.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goes  to 
pay  northern  and  western  farmers  for  meat  and 
other  food  supplies  that  can  and  should  be  raised 
right  at  home  in  the  South. 

The  effort  at  reduction  in  acreage  met  with  suc- 
cess— a  reduction  this  time  of  approximately  one- 
fourth,  but  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  the 
unfavorable  growing  season,  were  even  more  potent 
in  reducing  the  total  yield  than  the  lessened  acreage. 
Fortunately  for  the  South,  all  three  factors  worked 
in  unison,  and  the  price  advanced  materially  even  in 
spite  of  the  reduced  demand  for  raw  material. 

But  we  must  remember  that  concerted  action  is 
much  easier  to  secure  with  cotton  than  it  is  with 
wheat  or  corn.  The  cotton  crop  is  largely  financed 
by  advances  made  to  the  grower,  who,  in  the  main,  is 
a  tenant.  The  plantation  owner  and  the  banker  who 
advance  the  money  to  the  grower  for  supplies  for  the 
year  are  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  acreage  reduc- 
tions through  denial  of  credit.  Such  conditions  do  not 
obtain  as  readily  with  wheat  and  corn.  These  crops 
are  grown  over  a  much  wider  area,  under  diverse 
conditions,  and  by  a  much  larger  number  of  units.  Tt 
is,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  secure  united  action 
with  these  crops  than  it  is  with  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  live  stock  industry,  particularly  steer  feed- 
ing, is  carried  on  under  conditions  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  cotton,  as  feeding  operations  are  gen- 
erally financed  on  borrowed  capital. 

Farmers'  organizations  this  winter  are  giving 
active  consideration  to  the  problem  of  crop  reduc- 
tion, and  are  making  definite  recommendations  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  acreage.  The  control 
which  they  are  able  to  exert  is,  however,  only  advi- 


sory, and,  unless  the  suggestions  made  are  based  upon 
sound  economic  judgment,  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
the  force  that  follows  the  economic  pressure  that  can 
be  used  where  outside  financing  is  required.  More- 
over, the  problem  will  not  necessarily  be  wisely  an- 
swered in  the  same  way  throughout  our  entire  crop- 
producing  areas.  What  may  be  wise  with  reference 
to  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt  may  not  be  so  well 
suited  to  the  more  northern  zone.  For  instance,  most 
of  the  states  that  fringe  the  northern  edge  of  the 
corn  belt,  especially  those  engaged  more  extensively 
in  the  raising  of  live  stock,  such  as  dairy  cattle,  need 
more  corn  than  they  now  grow.  They  are  corn- 
deficit  instead  of  corn-surplus  areas.  To  maintain 
their  live  stock  they  must  now  import  large  quantities 
of  corn,  which,  under  present  conditions  of  transpor- 
tation, entails  a  cost  that  becomes  a  serious  burden. 
While  corn  in  Iowa  is  worth  at  present  only  17-20 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  farmers'  cribs,  the  price  of  corn 
which  in  Wisconsin  is  needed  to  keep  its  nearly  two 
million  dairy  cows  on  a  full  ration  will  cost  the 
farmer  45-50  cents  per  bushel  if  he  is  forced  to  buy 
his  feed.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  recommend  to  the  Wisconsin  farmer  that  he 
reduce  his  corn  acreage. 

Although  doubtless  his  Illinois  neighbor  could  ad-  f 
vantageously  raise  less  corn,  the  ninety-odd  thousand 
silos  which  dot  the  landscape  of  dairy  Wisconsin 
must  be  filled  with  silage  and  this  cannot  possibly  be 
imported.  It  must  be  grown.  As  long  as  the  trans- 
portation situation  remains  abnormal,  each  deficit 
area  must  seek  to  supply  itself  as  far  as  possible  with 
those  raw  materials  that  are  essential  to  economical 
production.  The  same  is  true  of  hay.  Common 
as  is  this  product,  the  northern  feeder  and  dairyman 
is  now  more  frequently  than  ever  obliged  to  pay 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  for  the  necessary 
forage  for  his  stock.  Although  the  upper  Lake 
states  are  a  natural  grass  section,  the  relatively  small 
areas  interspersed  in  these  forested  regions  that  are 
now  subdued  makes  the  feeding  sections  of  these 
states  deficit-areas  in  hay  production. 

TO  import  supplies  from  the  alfalfa  regions  of 
the  West  costs  more  at  present  for  transporta- 
tion than  for  the  commodity  itself.  Alfalfa  can  be 
purchased  in  many  regions  of  the  West  from  $5  to 
$8  or  $10  per  ton,  and  even  at  these  figures  is  a 
drug  on  the  market.  The  dairy  sections  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  seaboard  states  need  to  grow  more 
clover  and  alfalfa  to  feed  their  dairy  cattle,  while 
Montana,  Idaho  and  the  inter-mountain  states  need 
more  live  stock  to  consume  their  surplus  of  coarse 
forage. 

The  high  price  which  prevailed  for  corn  during 
the  abnormal  times  of  the  war  led  to  the  ploughing 
up  of  many  thousand  acres  of  pasture  and  hay  land. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  such  states  of  the  corn 
belt  as  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  ease  with  which  corn 
could  be  raised  and  the  fact  that  it  commanded  a 
higher  price  as  a  grain  than  when  it  was  fed  to  hogs 
led  to  an  excessive  acreage  of  this  crop.  These  acres 
will  undoubtedly  go  back  in  the  face  of  existing  prices 
to  the  older  types  of  forage  crops.  Indeed  it  will  be 
well  if  this  is  done.  The  initial  fertility  of  even  these 
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prairies  cannot  be  indefinitely  maintained  without  the 
use  of  legumes  and  standard  methods  of  rotation. 

With  wheat  the  conditions  are  even  more  unset- 
tled. Russia  normally  has  always  supplied  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  needs  of  Western  Europe,  but 
Russia  today  is  substantially  out  of  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  the  world  markets.  The  peasants  of 
the  Volga,  now  owners  of  the  land  in  small  holdings, 
are  producing  less  than  under  the  regime  of  the  Ro- 
manoffs. Western  Europe  is  gradually  coming  back, 
but  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  America 
this  last  year  are  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  stim- 
ulus to  increased  acreage  here  in  America,  due  to 
war-time  needs  and  a  fixed  price  by  the  government 
no  longer  obtain.  The  urge  to  plant  this  grain  on 
lands  where  the  rainfall  is  too  low  to  insure  success 
led  many  dry-land  farmers  to  take  unusual  risks. 
Even  the  government  fostered  this  by  loaning  money 
for  seed  to  those  whose  crops  were  failures  to  try  it 
again.  But  here  the  odds  are  altogether  too  great. 
Three  failures,  more  or  less  complete,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  spring  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  have 
taught  the  lesson  that  much  of  this  land  had  better 
go  back  to  grazing  rather  than  be  used  to  gamble  in 
wheat.  Reduction  of  wheat  acreage  under  these 
conditions  is  very  likely  to  follow  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

David  Harum,  the  Yankee  horse  trader,  once  ad- 
vised his  auditors  "to  put  their  eggs  in  one  basket — 
then  watch  that  basket";  but  such  advice  is  poor 


policy  for  the  farmer  who  has  to  gamble  on  the 
weather,  fight  blight  and  bugs,  and  assume  the  many 
risks  on  which  he  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
hedge. 

In  diversification  lies  his  safety.  If  the  weather  is 
hot,  it  is  good  for  the  corn;  if  it  is  cold,  it  is  better 
for  grass  and  small  grains.  Fungus  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests  do  not  often  attack  all  kinds  of  crops  in- 
discriminately. Each  host  plant  becomes  a  prey  to 
its  own  peculiar  parasite.  Diversification  permits  of 
crop  rotation;  and  crop  rotation  maintains  fertility, 
keeps  the  land  in  better  tilth  and  condition,  makes 
for  a  more  permanent  and  successful  agriculture. 

The  obvious  conclusion  of  these  suggestions  is  a 
better  balanced  agriculture.  Each  section  should 
strive  to  grow  those  crops  which  it  can  grow  most 
economically,  but  in  place  of  developing  any  one  crop 
largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops,  it  should 
diversify  its  agriculture  to  reduce  the  risk.  Forages 
should  be  grown  in  sufficient  abundance  to  maintain  a 
proper  live  stock  balance.  Concentrated  feeds  will 
need  to  be  imported  to  maintain  a  balanced  ration, 
but  no  agriculture  can  sustain  itself  if  it  pays  out  large 
sums  of  money  for  raw  materials.  Where  grain  crops 
are  produced,  part  of  them  at  least  should  be  manu- 
factured further  into  livestock  and  dairy  products  to 
convert  especially  the  unavailable  animal  provender 
into  available  human  food.  Such  diversified  farming 
means  greater  security  and  a  more  permanent  agri- 
culture. 


'Barking  Up  the  Wrong  Tree" 


By  PAUL  M.  WAKBUKG 


NE  cannot  stay  abroad  for  several 
months,  observing  Europe  with 
American  eyes  and  looking  at  Amer- 
ica as  she  appears  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  without  becoming 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
not  only  has  the  structure  of  the 
world,  as  an  organic,  politic  and  economic  edifice, 
caved  in,  but  that,  after  more  than  three  years  of 
peace,  no  common  plan  has  as  yet  been  devised  for 
its  ultimate  reconstruction.  Some  of  the  world's 
walls  were  cracked  only  on  the  surface  and  needed 
nothing  more  than  a  solid  dose  of  whitewash  and 
paint.  That  was  our  case.  In  England  the  cracks 
are  deeper,  but  the  wall  stands  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come adequately  reconditioned.  When  completed, 
the  structure  will  bear  a  surprisingly  modern  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  treatment  of  the  color  scheme  there 
will  be  noticed  a  liberal  use  of  green.  In  France, 
some  parts  of  the  wall  were  badly  shot  to  pieces  and 
are  being  rebuilt,  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  and 
the  foundation  are  fairly  unimpaired,  even  though 
there  has  been  delay  and  confusion  in  agreeing  on 
architects  and  plans.  In  Germany  the  wall  itself 
looks  outwardly  intact,  but  the  foundation  has  been 
so  badly  undermined  that  unless  a  thorough  under- 


pinning is  promptly  provided,  the  entire  structure  is 
in  danger  of  caving  in. 

In  Russia,  both  walls  and  foundation  are  gone. 

The  more  deeply  one  studies  the  situation,  the 
more  one  becomes  convinced  that  all  these  walls  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt  before  the  whole  world  will  prove 
once  more  a  reasonably  satisfactory  dwelling  place. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  moderately  comfortable,  at  least 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
will  have  to  reconstruct  their  parts  of  the  structure 
and  agree  upon  a  common  roof.  In  that  case,  one 
might  hope  that,  with  a  temporary  wooden  parti- 
tion in  the  East,  we  might  be  able  to  get  along  for  a 
while,  even  though  it  will  always  remain  a  drafty, 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  building  until  the  Rus- 
sian wing  has  been  restored. 

I  have  been  to  Europe  three  times  since  the  Armi- 
stice and  each  visit  has  left  me  in  a  more  de- 
pressed state  of  mind.  It  is  true  that  physically 
conditions  over  there  are  much  improved,  that 
greater  order  prevails,  and  that  the  trend  away 
from  bolshevism  appears  conclusive.  But  it  is  heart- 
breaking to  think  that  as  early  as  1919  leading 
minds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  united  in  warn- 
ing the  world  of  the  impending  collapse  of  exchanges 
and  the  subsequent  losses  and  sufferings  if  arma- 
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ments  were  not  reduced,  if  budgets  remained  unbal- 
anced, if  printing  presses  continued  to  work  over- 
time, and  if  indemnities  were  imposed  or  enforced 
in  excess  of  the  measure  of  practical  execution.  It 
is  heartbreaking  to  think  that  nevertheless  mankind 
could  not  be  saved  from  wading  through  these  last 
three  years  of  waste  and  misery. 

ASSUMING  that  the  turn  for  the  better  is  now  at 
last  near  at  hand,  we  still  must  wonder  why  it 
was  possible,  or  necessary,  that  for  so  long  a  period 
every  country  should  have  pottered  with  its  own  wall, 
stealing  the  other  fellow's  bricks,  interfering  with  or 
even  pulling  down  the  neighbor's  work,  without  even 
considering  that  no  roof  could  be  put  up  or  real  shel- 
ter provided,  until  all  had  completed  their  share  of 
the  structure.  Why  was  it  that  truths — that  were  as 
plain  then  as  they  are  today — could  not  then  assert 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  masses?  Why 
is  it  that  even  today  their  progress  is  so  desperately 
slow?  War  psychology  alone  does  not  furnish  an 
adequate  explanation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  party  politics  all  the  world  over  robbed  the 
masses  of  the  very  possibility  of  getting  at  the  facts 
and  of  assessing  them  at  their  proper  worth. 

It  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  construct.  In  the 
work  of  destruction  and  under  the  stress  of  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  the  peoples  of  democratic  coun- 
tries were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  individual 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  give  almost  autocratic 
powers  to  their  leaders.  For  the  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult work,  however,  of  world  reconstruction  it  has, 
unfortunately,  proved  impossible  to  secure  the  same 
unselfish  subordination  to  a  common  aim.  As  soon 
as  the  danger  was  over  all  countries  returned  to  a 
condition  where  petty  party  interests  and  selfish  per- 
sonal ambitions  once  more  became  supreme.  How 
to  remain  in  power,  how  to  attract  votes,  became 
the  outstanding  thought  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
governments;  how  to  oust  these  men,  the  dominant 
aim  of  their  opponents.  The  pains  of  mankind  were 
relegated  to  the  second  rank.  The  fate  of  parties 
became  more  important  than  the  fate  of  millions  of 
suffering  people:  and  billions  of  treasure  were  sacri- 
ficed to  this  childish  game.  During  the  long  months 
of  the  struggle  we  often  wondered  how  the  world 
could  financially  and  economically  endure  another 
year  of  the  horrors  and  waste  of  the  war.  Since  the 
Armistice  we  have  often  wondered  how  it  could 
stand  to  survive  another  vear  of  this  kind  of  peace. 

In  discussing  their  difficulties  with  European 
leaders  of  finance  and  business,  one  becomes  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  problems  of  each 
nation  and  with  the  sincerity  of  these  people  when 
they  explain  their  desperate  plights.  During  the 
four  months  of  my  stay  abroad  I  was  hounded  all 
the  time,  however,  bv  the  hopelessness  of  arousing 
these  countries  to  the  larger  point  of  view  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  as  an  all  embracing  one,  and  by 
the  realization  that  unless  they  would  rise  to  such 
a  point  of  view,  the  white  race  would  be  doomed 
to  a  long  period  of  retrogression  and  adversity.  His- 
torians will  find  it  hard  to  explain  to  future  genera- 
tions what  lasting  advantage  intelligent  political 
leaders  could  have  expected  from  continuing  to  feed 


the  masses  with  misconceptions  and  lies  which  sooner 
or  later  were  bound  to  explode  and  consequently  to 
increase  only  the  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  having  their  sufferings  needlessly  pro- 
longed. We  clearly  see  today,  and  British  leaders 
freely  admit,  that  England,  and  the  world  with  her, 
would  have  escaped  a  loss  which  cannot  even  be 
figured  in  billions  of  dollars  if,  in  order  to  gain  an 
election,  Lloyd  George  had  not  burst  into  the  doc- 
trine that  Germany  should  pay  for  the  war,  a  doc- 
trine from  which  afterward  it  took  him  three  waste- 
ful years  to  wean  the  British  people.  A  brilliant 
writer  stated  it  tersely  a  few  days  ago  when  he  said : 
"Lloyd  George  won  an  election  by  the  promise  to 
make  Germany  pay,  and  he  is  planning  now  to  win 
a  new  election  by  preventing  Germany  from  paying." 

In  a  similar  way  France's  credit  has  suffered,  and 
her  progress  and  recovery  have  been  delayed  by  in- 
veigling the  French  masses  into  the  belief  that  Ger- 
many's annual  payments  could  be  measured,  not  by 
her  ability  to  pay,  but  by  the  necessities  of  the  French 
budgetary  requirements.  France's  statesmen  knew 
better.  They  knew  quite  well  that  if  the  maximum 
export  capacity  ever  shown  by  a  factory  has  been 
ten  billion  gold  marks  per  annum,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly for  any  length  of  time  secure  a  margin  of 
profit  large  enough  to  permit  it,  on  that  gross  busi- 
ness, to  produce  an  annual  surplus  of  over  four  bil- 
lion gold  marks  to  be  presented  to  its  foreign  stock- 
holders or  creditors  on  a  silver  platter.  But  that 
myth  has  been  kept  alive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  voter,  just  as  much  as  our  politicians  persist 
in  telling  their  constituents  that  France  and  Italy, 
or  our  smaller  debtors  in  the  Balkans,  will  be  able  to 
pay  back  what  they  owe  us.  Such  elementary  ques- 
tions as  to  how  these  debts  could  possibly  be  paid 
without  ruining  both  creditor  and  debtor  were  glibly 
shoved  aside.  Reiteration  and  make-believe  indig- 
nation drowned  reason  and  logic.  The  masses  were 
kept  blinded  so  effectively  that  it  has  now  become 
a  most  difficult  task — to  use  Maynard  Keynes'  ex- 
pression— "to  debamboozle"  them,  when  at  last  the 
politicians  begin  to  realize  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  almost  good  business  to  tell  them 
the  truth. 

Where  imagination  failed,  where  minds  balked  at 
grasping  in  advance  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  course  pursued,  bitter  experience  has  proved  a 
more  successful  taskmaster. 

WHEN  taxation  had  exhausted  its  possibilities, 
when  the  speeding  up  of  note  printing  presses 
remained  the  alternative,  when  factories  closed  down 
and  people  were  choking  with  products  of  their 
farms  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  starving  in  the 
other,  the  time  came  at  last  when  the  discussion 
of  reduction  of  armaments  could  be  taken  up  with 
some  success,  and  when  financiers  could  confer  on 
the  economic  ills  of  the  world  with  some  hope  of 
practical  results.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the  Cannes 
conference  illustrates  strikingly  how  desperately  dif- 
ficult the  return  to  sanity  has  become.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  cling  to  the  belief  that  this  dramatic 
intermezzo  will  prove  to  have  involved  only  a  tem- 
porary setback.  World  psychology  is  coming  back 
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to  its  own  and  no  single  country  may  venture  to 
block  for  any  length  of  time  the  determined  on- 
march  of  reason. 

It  was  at  this  momentous  juncture  that  there  was 
born  unto  Uncle  Sam  a  new  child,  called  the  "agricul- 
tural bloc."  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  disaster 
that  this  combination  of  proponents  of  provincialism 
and  class  interests  should  have  occurred  just  at  the 
time  when  in  our  national  policy  a  world  point  of  view 
is  required.  To  them  South  Carolina,  Iowa  or  Ala- 
bama constitute  the  whole  world;  to  them  "national" 
and  "international"  means  what  will  benefit  their 
constituents.  These  men  have  not  hesitated  to  preach 
to  the  farmer  the  theory  of  a  self-contained  Amer- 
ica ;  they  profess  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  be  prosperous  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
going  to  pieces;  and  they  would  let  it  go  to  pieces 
without  lifting  a  hand.  Apart  from  protective  meas- 
ures designed  to  serve  their  special  interests,  they 
see  the  most  promising  cure  for  our  ills  in  easy 
money.  Accordingly,  they  hold  that  restriction  of 
credit  and  high  money  rates  are  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  past  sufferings  of  the  farmer  and  are 
incensed,  therefore,  at  the  banks  in  general  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  particular.  One  would 
have  more  sympathy  with  their  point  of  view  if 
their  proposed  remedies  were  likely  to  help  at  least 
their  own  states.  But  what  their  own  bailiwicks 
would  gain  if  the  policies  of  these  men  prevailed  is 
about  what  England  gained  from  the  so-called 
"Khaki  Election."  We,  too,  would  require  wasteful 
years  to  "debamboozle"  our  people  and  to  find  our 
way  back  from  the  swamps  into  which  these  men 
would  lead  us. 

There  are  now  before  Congress  some  thirty  bills 
and  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  de- 
signed to  secure  for  agriculture  easier  or  ampler 
credit  facilities  from,  or  a  better  control  over,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  One  bill  proposes  to  throw 
open  to  the  public  all  meetings  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  another  fixes  the  maximum  rate  for  all 
agricultural  loans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at 
4  per  cent:  another,  which  in  an  amended  form  has 
just  passed  the  Senate,  had  planned  to  make  it 
obligatory  upon  the  President  to  fill  the  next  va- 
cancv  occurring  on  the  board  by  appointing  a  pro- 
fessional farmer.  % 

Only  a  few  days  anro  T  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Washinpton.  where  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country,  submitted  to  the  President  a  memorial 
dealing  with  this  attempt  to  convert  a  non-partisan 
judicial  hoard  into,  one  dominated  by  class  interest 
and  political  pressure. 

In  this  memorial  we  dealt  at  length  with  the  fal- 
lacy involved  in  trying  to  fasten  on  the  discount 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  desperate  condition  in  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  American  farmer  finds  himself  today. 
We  need  only  to  look  across  the  Canadian  border, 
where  there  is  no  "vicious"  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  order  to  see  that  wheat  there  took  the  same 
plunge  downward  as  with  us.  Our  wool  producers, 
in  spite  of  their  difficulties,  were  better  off  than  those 
of  Argentina  or  Australia.  Commodity  prices  be- 


gan to  fall  many  months  before  loan  contraction 
became  effective,  and  good  or  bad  crops  and  in- 
creased or  decreased  consumption  affect  the  price 
of  cotton  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  high  or  low 
rates  of  money.  Any  unbiased  student  knows  that 
world  phenomena  were  at  play  whose  power  ex- 
tended far  beyond  those  of  central  banks  in  general 
and  \he  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  particular. 

THE  war  had  driven  commodity  prices  to  dizzy 
heights  and  overstimulated  production  to  its  top- 
notch.  During  the  war,  people — individually  or  col- 
lectively, of  their  own  free  will  or  through  force  of 
circumstances — had  reduced  their  purchases  to  a 
minimum.  As  a  consequence,  the  Armistice  ushered 
in  a  world-wide  orgy  of  buying,  and  prices  continued 
to  soar  while  financing  by  easy  government  credit 
and  wholesale  inflation  continued  unabated.  Then 
the  day  of  reckoning  came.  Some  governments  had 
printed  obligations  and  currency  so  recklessly  that 
they  began  to  perceive  that  their  purchasing  power, 
i.  e.,  their  credit,  was  rapidly  vanishing,  or,  indeed, 
had  already  ceased  to  exist.  Other  governments 
awoke  to  the  realization  that,  if  they  wished  to 
escape  a  similar  fate,  it  was  high  time  for  them  to 
bring  their  printing  presses  to  a  halt.  Simultane- 
ously, the  stampede  for  goods  began  to  subside ;  the 
outraged  consumer  began  to  strike,  while  the  work 
of  forty  million  men  returned  from  war  to  peace 
work  began  to  tell ;  and  the  world  turned  into  a 
buyers'  market  with  the  same  excessive  vehemence 
with  which,  before,  it  had  surrendered  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  seller.  Psychology  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  all  over  the  world.  In  most  coun- 
tries producers  had  not  sold  out  as  long  as  the  boom 
lasted,  but  had  accumulated  their  wares  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  further  rise.  When  the  crash  came 
farmers  were  heavy  borrowers,  while  prices  of  com- 
modities, being  the  collateral  of  their  loans,  were 
shrinking,  and  while  the  farmers  themselves  were 
precipitating  further  declines  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  crop.  The  general  collapse  of  prices 
hit  not  only  the  farmer  but  all  industries.  But  while 
factories  and  mines  can  be  shut  down,  and  the  out- 
put reduced,  for  the  millions  of  individual  farmers 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  voluntary  curtailment 
of  production  already  begun  is  impossible.  Unless 
nature  intervenes,  or  the  funds  give  out,  a  new  crop 
will  be  made,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
previous  one  has  been  marketed. 

This  made  the  suffering  of  the  farmer  particularly 
acute.  If  blame  attaches  to  the  Board  it  is  for  hav- 
ing applied  the  brakes  too  late  and  for  not  having 
brought  the  mad  orgy  of  speculation  to  an  earlier 
end,  thus  shortening  the  height  from  which  the  final 
fateful  plunge  was  to  come.  But  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  -or  without,  the  ultimate  collapse 
was  inevitable.  Economic  laws  were  asserting  them- 
selves all  around  the  globe  with  unmerciful  grip— 
the  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  and  it  had  to  swing 
back. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  remain 
no  vestige  of  a  doubt  in  our  minds  that  if  our  staples 
have  backed  up  on  our  hands  today,  and  if  their 
prices  have  shrunk  in  many  cases  even  below  their 
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cost  of  production,  this  is  principally  due  not  to 
high  money  rates  or  an  over-severe  restriction  of 
credits,  but  much  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  consumption  of  many  foreign  countries  has  been 
so  crippled,  their  credit  so  impaired,  their  exchanges 
so  demoralized  and  their  standard  of  living  so  low- 
ered that,  as  the  inevitable  result,  a  world-wide  stag- 
nation of  trade  had  to  ensue.  Our  goods  will  re- 
begin  to  move  freely  when  the  world-over  wasteful 
government  expenditures  for  armaments  are  re- 
duced, when  budgets  are  balanced  and  a  practical 
method  is  found  to  establish  actual  economic  peace 
in  Europe. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  show  how  closely 
interlocked  are  the  economic  problems  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  how  impossible  it  is  to  bring  order  into  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  of  Europe,  unless,  for  instance,  ways 
and  means  are  found  to  prevent  the  Reichsmark  from 
sinking  to  the  level  of  the  Austrian  crown;  and  how, 
again,  this  problem  is  closely  interlocked  with  the 
one  of  bringing  the  load  of  the  German  indemnity 
within  the  scope  of  practical  execution.  Until  the 
indemnity  question  is  properly  settled,  Europe  will 
remain  afire.  Until  the  flames  are  extinguished  and 
the  smoke  subsides,  and  until  we  can  make  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  ruins,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  plans 
of  stabilization  and  financial  reconstruction.  It  is 
tempting  to  discuss  the  many  side  issues  involved  in 
this  problem,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  timely  to  devote 
our  attention  to  the  clouds  overhanging  the  future 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  England  and  we  have  the  most  vital  interest  in 
seeing  economic  chaos  avoided  in  Germany.  If  we 
can  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  therewith  the 
consumptive  power  of  Europe,  our  goods  will  move, 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  find  our  own  new  level 
of  prices  without  a  further  drastic  cut  in  wages.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  inverse  development,  i.  e.,  a 
further  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  further  decrease  in  her  consumptive 
power,  must  have  the  effect  of  further  accentuating 
and  prolonging  the  accumulation  of  goods  in  the 
large  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  of  af- 
fecting their  own  standard  of  living  and  wages.  To 
mix  figures  our  "agricultural  bloc"  leaders  are, 
therefore,  "barking  up  the  wrong  tree"  when  they, 
as  good  farmers,  try  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  "goat."  Indeed,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot. 

Central  banks,  in  war  time,  cease  to  function  as 
effective  regulators,  as  they  may  in  times  of  peace. 
But  central  banks  do  not  create  the  ebb  and  the  tide ; 
at  best,  they  act  as  dams,  preventing  the  very  ex- 
tremes of  flood  and  drought. 

The  major  causes  and  effects  were  world-wide; 
only  the  minor  currents — and  these  only  to  a  certain 
extent — could  be  guided  or  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

It  is  charged  that,  within  these  limitations  of  its 
powers,  the  board  stopped  inflation  too  late  and 
pushed  deflation  too  far.  But  the  board  could  well 
point  to  the  fact  that  if  these  charges  were  true 
they  would  primarily  lie  against  Congress  itself  and 
against  the  treasury. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  after  the  beginning  of 


the  war,  the  government's  policy,  as  expressed 
through  Congress  and  the  treasury,  dominated  the 
would-be  business  point  of  view  of  the  officials  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If  inflation  went  as 
far  as  it  did  and  lasted  longer  than  should  have  been 
permitted,  it  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  against 
expert  advice  on  the  part  of  board  members  and 
others,  Congress  had  decided  to  finance  the_war  on 
an  artificially  low  rate  of  interest,  that  for  its  post- 
war financing  the  treasury  still  insisted  on  easy 
money,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  found  themselves  committed,  until  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice,  to  carry  all  these 
war  issues  at  low  rates.  Even  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  that  the  board  did  not  find  ways 
and  means  to  emancipate  itself  sooner  from  the 
money  policy  of  the  government,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  very  difficult  step  for  them  to 
take,  one  that  required  a  great  deal  of  valor  and 
involved  enormous  responsibilities.  When,  finally, 
after  previous  warnings — which  business,  agricul- 
ture and  finance  had  ignored — the  banking  condi- 
tions became  so  critical  that  the  board  was  forced  to 
intervene  ;  it  had  to  act  with  great  severity  if,  indeed, 
we  were  to  avoid  a  period  of  bank  failures  of  the 
worst  kind,  instead  of  an  era  of  quiet  loan  liquida- 
tion. 

IF,  during  this  period,  mistakes  were  made  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  cer- 
tain organic  defects  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
are  not  entirely  without  blame  for  these  regrettable 
occurrences.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  received 
a  fateful  blow  when  the  organization  committee 
decided  to  cut  it  into  twelve  districts,  some  of  which 
are  purely  agricultural  and  in  themselves,  therefore, 
ill-adapted  to  function  as  self-contained  reserve  dis- 
tricts. It  is  obvious  that  districts,  which  are  "all 
grain"  or  "all  cotton,"  are  bound  to  be  drawn  upon 
too  simultaneously  and  too  extensively  by  all  their 
banks,  so  that  their  reserve  power  is  bound  to  ex- 
haust itself  more  quickly  than  that  of  districts  which 
comprise  more  varied  industries. 

This  weakness,  caused  by  dividing  the  system  into 
too  many  component  parts,  is  accentuated  by  divid- 
ing the  control  on  top.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
although  nominally  responsible  and,  therefore,  the 
principal  target  of  attacks,  is  not  entirely  master  in 
its  own  house.  The  treasury  always  has  two  votes 
and  the  function  of  examining  national  banks  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  power  to  examine  and  to  wind  up  banks 
lies  with  the  comptroller,  whereas  the  power  to  keep 
these  banks  going  lies  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  In  many  cases  mismanagement  and  losses 
might  have  been  avoided  if  bank  examinations  had 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  board. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  it  clearly  in  mind  that 
for  these  organic  defects,  as  well  as  for  the  conse- 
quences of  a  discount  policy  forced  upon  the  board, 
the  treasury  and  Congress  are  directly  responsible 
and,  instead  of  being  the  accusers,  it  is  they  who 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  dock. 

It  would  be  child's  play  to  explode  the  malicious 
slanders  that  unscrupulous  demagogues  or  ambitious 
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politicians  have  spread  about  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  however,  that  the  minds  of  the  masses  are 
systematically  poisoned  by  the  wilful  distortions  and 
criminal  lies  which  are  used  as  the  material  for  these 
campaigns.  Grave  harm  results  for  the  United 
States  because  misguided  public  opinion  not  only 
leads  to  mistaken  steps  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest,  but,  in  addition,  it  stands  squarely  in  the 
way  of  truly  helpful  action,  which  can  be  hoped  for 
only  when  the  underlying  facts  are  properly  and  gen- 
erally understood. 

Unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  exercise 
constant  vigilance,  it  is  inevitable  that  politics  will 
creep  into  the  system.  The  politician  will  always 
wish  to  please  his  constituents.  The  constituents 
will  always  be  unreasonable  in  their  demands  upon 
the  politician,  and  selfish  requests  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
for  favors  of  one  sort  or  another  will,  therefore, 
always  have  to  be  expected.  If  those  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  resist  such  demands  be- 
cause granting  them  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  at  large,  there  will  ever  be  plenty  of 
food  for  animosity  on  the  part  of  Congress  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  can  only  expect  to  succeed  in  keeping  itself 
clean  if  it  can  count  upon  the  wholehearted  protec- 
tion of  whoever,  from  time  to  time,  will  fill  the  presi- 
dential chair  at  the  White  House  and  upon  the  un- 
wavering active  support  of  the  people. 

IT  would  lead  too  far  to  discuss  what  might  be  done 
to  remedy  the  fundamental  organic  defects  which 
I  have  indicated.  Their  analysis  indicates  in  itself 
the  lines  on  which  some  day  relief  may  be  sought. 
But  immediate  helpful  action  may  be  undertaken  in 
another  direction  to  which  both  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Congressional  Commission  of  Agricultural  In- 
quiry have  drawn  attention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  served  almost  exclusively  by  small 
banks.  The  credit  of  these  institutions  is  quickly 
exhausted,  and  the  majority  of  them,  approximately 
twenty  thousand,  are  small  state  banks,  which  are 
not  members  of  the  system,  and  have,  therefore,  no 
direct  access  to  its  credit  facilities.  It  is  a  perfectly 
sound  idea  to  develop  the  federal  land  banks  to  a 
position  of  adequate  strength,  and  to  authorize  them 
to  rediscount  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  such 
agricultural  paper  (with  maturities  up  to  six 
months)  as  any  member  bank  may  rediscount  with 
them  today  as  "eligible  paper."  In  this  manner, 


without  going  into  further  details,  an  outstanding 
weakness  of  our  present  system  could  be  overcome 
and  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  be 
made  more  directly  and  more  readily  available  for 
legitimate  agricultural  demands,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  sound  principles  to  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  must  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 

ANOTHER  opportunity  for  helpful  action  lies  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  We  have  seen 
that  world-wide  trade  stagnation  is  the  cardinal  root 
of  our  farmers'  sufferings.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  far 
as  we  assist  in  eliminating  the  causes  of  this  stagna- 
tion, we  render  the  most  effective  aid  to  our  agri- 
cultural interests.  In  that  regard,  the  Washington 
conference,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  it  has  met, 
promises  the  first  tangible  results  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  Cannes  confer- 
ence took  up  the  Washington  cue  in  a  manner  that 
awakened  our  keenest  expectations,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unfortunate  turn  it  took,  we  still  must  hope  that 
England  and  France  will  succeed  in  agreeing  upon 
a  formula  which  will  assure  peace  and  a  return  to 
prosperity  in  Europe.  Whether  we  shall  be  able, 
however,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Washington  con- 
ference will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  Con- 
gress' power  to  overcome  the  threatened  resistance 
of  our  own  obstructionists,  many  of  whom  pose  as 
the  protectors  of  the  farmer,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  narrow  conceptions  make  them  his  great- 
est enemies.  The  slogan  has  been  developed  by 
these  men  that  to  show  a  spirit  of  generosity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  debts  of  our  associates  in  the  war  would 
be  "playing  Wall  Street's  game."  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  stagnation  in  the  United  States 
means  easy  money,  and  easy  money  means  a  strong 
bond  market,  and  rising  bond  prices  mean  that  capi- 
tal is  recouping  the  billions  lost  when  these  prices 
fell  to  abnormally  low  levels.  But  it  is  the  farmer 
who  probably  would  profit  more  than  any  other  class 
in  the  United  States  if  we  could  re-establish  an  eco- 
nomically stabilized  Europe,  a  Europe  with  which, 
once  more,  we  could  do  business  on  a  broad  scale. 
It  would  mean  prosperity  for  him,  bought  at  the 
price  of  surrendering,  or  scaling  down,  some  pretty 
doubtful  claims  which  (as  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
find),  we  shall  never  be  able  to  collect.  If  we  wait 
too  long,  however,  we  shall  also  discover  that  our 
trump  cards  have  lost  the  value  they  have  today. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  surrender  or  abate 
these  claims  until  we  see  that,  as  a  prerequisite,  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled  which  make  for  the  economic 
stabilization  of  Europe. 


What  Is  Back  of  the  Agricultural  "Bloc" 


By  BENJAMIN  C.  MAKSH 


AST  August  I  talked  to  a  farmers' 
picnic  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  fol- 
lowing the  custom  at  such  gather- 
ings, a  collection  was  taken  up  to 
help  defray  my  traveling  expenses. 
One  silver  dollar  and  a  handful  of 
smaller  pieces  came  back  in  the  hat.  The  farmer 
who  had  driven  me  in  his  dilapidated  Ford  the  seven 
miles  from  the  little  station  to  the  schoolhouse 
grounds,  where  the  picnic  was  held,  came  up  after 
the  collection.  "Brother  Marsh,"  he  said,  "do  you 
know  where  the  cartwheel  came  from?  I'll  tell  you. 
You  see,  I  had  to  buy  a  carload  of  straw  a  couple 
of  days  ago  and  the  man  asked  me  $2.00  for  it,  but 
the  load  was  so  small  he  relented  and  he  let  me  have 
it  for  $1.00,  and  I  just  put  the  last  whole  dollar  I 
had  in  the  collection  for  your  expenses.  I  have  a 
little  change,  but  that  is  the  last  ready  cash  I  have." 
This  farmer  owns  his  farm  nearly  clear,  but  got  very 
little  out  of  it  this  summer.  Another  farmer  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Washington,  whom  I  met  out 
there  this  summer,  wrote  me  late  in  December: 

There  ar?  thousands  of  farmers  in  Montana,  Washington, 
and  Southern  Idaho  who  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
school  on  aixouni.  of  not  having  books;  a  great  many  of  them 
an-  living  mostly  on  bread  and  milk;  a  good  many  of  them 
have  to  go  to  their  banker  and  beg  for  money  enough  to  buy 
a  sack  of  flour.  Their  crops  were  all  mortgaged  and  all 
taken  from  them.  There  are  a  great  many  who  have  not 
been  able  to  seed  their  summer-fallowed  ground  this  fall  and 
there  is  not  any  hope  of  their  being  able  to  in  the  spring. 

There  are  great,  big,  stout  men  walking  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  begging  for  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  bowl  of 
soup;  they  are  also  begging  farmers  to  take  them  to  farms, 
where  they  are  willing  to  work  during  the  winter  for  their 
board.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers,  even  in  our  best  dis- 
tricts, have  not  been  able  to  pay  their  last  summer's  store 
bill ;  therefore  they  cannot  take  in  these  people  who  are  hun- 
gry and  out  of  work. 

Farmers  will  be  able  to  hire  but  very  few  men  in  the 
spring;  in  consequence  poor  farming  will  be  done  and  acreage 
will  be  cut.  This  is  a  most  serious  condition  and  must  be 
relieved.  Money  is  not  to  be  had  by  those  who  have  the 
security.  I  have  been  for  three  months  trying  to  borrow 
money,  anywhere  from  $20,000  down,  and  have  been  able  as 
yet  to  get  none;  although  I  have  securities  that  are  good, 
comprising  wheat,  live  stock,  city  income  property  free  of 
mortgage,  land  equities,  and  choice  dry  farming  land  and 
irrigated  land,  up  to  $96,000.  I  have  tried. from  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  have  failed  entirely 
to  get  any  money.  My  sons  have  produced  this  year  35,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  7,000  people  in 
bread.  They  have  also  produced  forage  enough  if  fed  to 
good  milch  cows  to  furnish  3,000  babies  with  a  quart  of  milk 
each  day  during  the  year.  We  have  got  to  have  relief  in  the 
way  of  money  or  we  cannot  carry  on  our  farming  operations 
this  coming  year. 

When  a  family  with  that  amount  of  property  can- 


not secure  credit,  the  man  without  security  is  utterly 
helpless.  During  the  past  six  months,  as  managing 
director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  I  have 
been  in  twenty-one  agricultural  states,  including 
Maine,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California — twice 
in  each  of  the  three  states  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
each  state  I  have  talked  with  farm  leaders  who  have 
traveled  throughout  the  state,  and  who  know  condi- 
tions and  sentiment,  and  with  scores  of  "in  the  ranks" 
farmers.  Their  testimony  is  amply  confirmed  by 
farmers  who  have  come  to  the  national  capital  ask- 
ing relief  from  Congress.  The  Nebraska  Farmers' 
Union  did  a  business  of  a  good  $100,000,000  in 
1920  in  buying  and  selling  for  their  members  co- 
operatively. Yet  their  president  told  me  this  winter, 
"I  am  getting  dozens  of  letters  a  week  from  farmers 
in  our  state  telling  me  tiiey  can't  pay  the  interest  on 
their  mortgages,  and  can't  hold  on  another  year,  and 
50  they  have  quit.  It  is  the  most  heart-breaking  ex- 
perience of  my  life.  Their  whole  life-savings  are 
being  swept  away,  and  they  are  bitter — bitter." 
"Our  cotton  growers  can't  break  even  with  the  pres- 
ent price  for  cotton,  without  allowing  anything  for 
the  women's  and  children's  work,"  the  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  recently  testi- 
fied-, "and  they  aren't  going  to  keep  on  working  just 
for  the  fun  of  it."  "We're  through  with  trying  to 
feed  city  folks,  if  by  doing  it  we  can't  get  a  decent 
living  for  our  families,"  a  wheat  grower  in  the 
state  of  Washington  said  to  me  after  my  talk  at  a 
big  farmers'  picnic  near  Tacoma  last  fall.  "We  are 
making  up  our  minds  to  plant  enough  to  feed  our 
families,  for  we  think  going  hungry  for  a  while  will 
wake  the  city  people  up  to  what  the  farmers  are  suf- 
fering and  make  them  willing  to  help  us  get  a  decent 
living.  We're  tired  of  being  the  goats." 

A  financier,  whom  I  interviewed  a  few  months  ago 
on  industrial  conditions,  asserted  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  "bolshevism"  today  is  among  the  farmers, 
particularly  the  tenant  farmers.  He  sized  the  situa- 
tion up  accurately  as  far  as  their  discontent  is  con- 
cerned, though  quite  inaccurately  as  to  what  they  are 
going  to  try  to  do  about  it.  Nothing  could  make 
bolshevists  out  of  American  farmers,  but  conditions 
have  given  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  agricultural 
"bloc."  To  my  mind  the  most  significant  thing  about 
this  agricultural  bloc  is  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, its  members  are  not  nearly  as  radical  as  I  have 
found  the  farmers,  and  for  the  most  part  as  organ- 
ized labor,  in  the  congressional  districts  and  states 
which  they  represent  as  members  of  the  House  or 
Senate. 

The  situation  confronting  the  farmers  is  not  of 
recent  origin.  The  agricultural  bloc  is  due  to 
the  same  sort  of  conditions,  though  infinitely  more 
serious,  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  Populist 
movement  and  the  National  Nonpartisan  League. 
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Farmers  have  produced  until  production  without  con- 
trol of  marketing,  transportation  and  credit  facilities 
has  impoverished  them.  For  the  last  ten  years 
farmers  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  commerce 
of  agriculture  and  to  control  their  products  through 
to  the  consumer,  or  as  nearly  there  as  possible. 
Their  efforts  to  do  this  have  been  bitterly  resented 
by  the  several  classes  of  speculative  middlemen  who 
have  reaped  where  the  farmers  have  sown. 

r\  URING  the  war  the  farmer's  whole  family 
*-s  turned  in  to  help  win  the  war,  which  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  really  took  seriously  as  an  effort  to 
end  militarism  and  economic  injustice.  Father, 
mother,  daughters,  and  sons  under  military  age, 
worked  from  early  morning  until  black  night  to  pro- 
duce, produce,  and  produce.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers'  families  had  boys  in  the  camps  or  "over 
there."  In  many  states,  drives  for  Liberty  Loans, 
the  Victory  Loan  and  Red  Cross  funds  indulged  in 
rather  forced  levy  upon  the  farmers.  Farmers  took 
this  as  part  of  the  war  conditions.  Northern  and 
northwestern  farmers  were  particularly  hard  hit 
because  the  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  as  administered 
was  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum  price,  and, 
before  it  ceased  operations  in  1920,  many  wheat; 
growers  failed  to  get  within  a  dollar  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  wheat. 

Farmers  incurred  very  heavy  costs  of  production 
for  their  crops  in  1920  and  1921  and  again  wheat 
farmers  made  a  present  of  nearly  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
On  December  i,  1918,  right  after  the  Armistice,  the 
farm  price  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  $2.067;  'n 
1920,  it  fell  to  $1.443,  and  was  hovering  between  90 
cents  and  $  i  .00  in  December,  1921.  During  the  year 
it  had  gone  as  low  as  55  cents  per  bushel,  whereas  I 
should  say  the  cost  of  production  was  close  to  $1.75. 
Corn  fell  from  $1.36  in  December,  1918,  to  67  cents 
in  1920,  and  as  low  as  40  cents  in  1921.  Prices  of 
beef,  cattle,  and  hogs  took  similar  drops  to  way  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  My  belief  is  that  no 
part  of  the  live  stock  industry  has  averaged  6  per 
cent  net  profit  during  the  past  five  years,  and  very 
few  of  the  growers  averaged  as  high  as  5  per  cent. 

The  deflation  in  the  price  of  farm  products  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  farmers  during  the  last  two  years 
of  at  least  $12,000,000,000  to  $13,000,000,000. 
The  farmers  know  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
accumulation  of  wealth  going  on  in  this  country  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  this  concentration  of  wealth  was 
tremendously  accelerated  during  the  World  War. 
While  a  considerable  part  of  the  farm  press  is  con- 
servative, farm  papers  with  a  circulation  well  in  ex- 
cess of  1,500,000  have  continuously  played  up  the 
enormous  profits  made  during  the  war  and  since,  and 
farmers  contrast  the  condition  of  the  wealthy  with 
their  own  poverty. 

Nearer  home  to  the  average  farmer  is  the  marked 
concentration  of  farm  wealth.  The  ordinary  person 
reading  census  statistics  which  show  that  the  value 
of  all  farm  property  increased  in  round  figures  from 
$41,000,000,000  in  1910,  to  $78,000,000,000  in 
1920,  a  total  of  nearly  $37,000,000,000 — or  90  per 
cent — is'  inclined  to  think  that  farming  must  be  a 


prosperous  industry.  The  value  of  farm  lands 
alone  increased  about  $26,500,000,000,  or  nearly  93 
per  cent,  but  of  this  enormous  increase  nearly  30  per 
cent  represented  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  three  states,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
About  3  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
represent  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  farm  wealth 
of  the  country,  including  land,  buildings,  implements, 
machinery  and  live  stock.  During  the  war  years, 
moreover,  rents  for  tenant  farms  increased  one-sixth 
to,  in  some  cases,  one-fourth,  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  land  resulted  in  ruining  many  young  farmers 
who  bought  farms  at  inflated  war  time  prices  and 
have  had  to  pay  for  them,  or  pay  interest  thereon, 
with  farm  products  the  prices  of  which  were  deflated 
from  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  farmer  has  had  to 
keep  on  paying  all  but  maximum  war  time  prices  for 
nearly  everything  he  has  bought,  while  he  has  been 
getting  on  some  of  his  products  only  pre-war  prices 
or  less  and  on  none  prices  comparable  to  what  he 
originally  paid  for  fertilizers  and  machinery  and 
other  tools  of  production. 

It  has  been  the  deflation  and  the  spreading  sense 
of  resentment  among  the  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  price  adjustments,  to  the 
point  of  wreckage  of  their  livelihood,  that  has  in- 
flamed all  the  old  wounds  of  social  injustice  which 
date  back  for  two  generations.  The  farmer  has 
been  hit  in  his  fields,  in  his  home,  in  his  pocketbook, 
in  his  family  life,  in  his  feelings.  A  succession  of 
developments  has  added  new  chapters  of  grievance. 
What  are  some  of  these  fact6rs  which  enter  into  the 
psychology  of  farmers  and  their  relations  to  other 
factors  in  American  life?  First  of  all  the  farmers 
feel  they  have  been  gouged  to  enrich  the  great  rail- 
road interests,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  relief  to 
the  railroads.  The  increase  in  freight  rates  under 
the  Cummins-Esch  law  amounted  to  an  average  of 
one-third  and,  in  the  case  of  some  farm  products, 
one-half. 

ON  the  other  hand,  the  emergency  agricultural 
tariff  bill,  which  was  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration as  a  measure  to  bring  relief  to  the  farmers, 
has  proved  a  complete  failure  so  far  as  protection  to 
the  farmers  is  concerned.  The  hope  that  it  would 
bolster  up  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  staples 
proved  illusory. 

Meanwhile  the  farmers  feel  that  they  have  been 
altogether  balked  in  securing  practical  measures 
from  Congress.  Cooperative  handling  of  crops 
spread  rapidly  over  the  country  in  the  last  few  years 
and  has  been  especially  successful  in  limited  areas, 
as  among  the  fruit  growers  in  California.  But 
farmers  have  failed  to  secure  federal  legislation 
authorizing  farmers'  cooperative. organizations  and 
protecting  them  from  the  rigors  and  economic  fal- 
lacies of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws. 
They  have  worked  for  such  legislation  for  several 
years  and  nearly  attained  it  last  year,  but  it  was 
blocked  in  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
farmers'  big  projects  in  commodity  marketing  have 
gone  glimmering  or  been  stillborn.  The  ambitious 
but  badly  organized  attempt  to  sell  the  entire  wheat 
crop  of  the  United. States  cooperatively  through  the 
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THE  MARK  ON  THE  FARM  FENCE  HAS  BEEN  CHANGED 

The  World :     "This  place  used  to  be  good  for  a  square  meal,  but  it  don't  look  like  the  same  farm  now." 


so-called  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  re- 
sulted in  very  little  to  date. 

LAST  summer  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  in- 
troduced a  bill,  at  the  request  of  many  important 
farm  organizations,  creating  a  Government  Farm 
Products  Export  Corporation,  which  was  to  buy  farm 
products  directly,  so  far  as  possible,  from  farmers, 
and  sell  them  abroad,  the  corporation  to  be  given 
wide  powers  to  determine  the  amount  of  credit  to 
be  extended  to  foreign  purchasers,  prices  to  be  paid 
in  this  country,  and  prices  to  be  asked  from  foreign 
purchasers.  The  bill  was  killed  and  Senator  Nor- 
ris, in  a  dramatic  attack  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  forces  which  blocked  it,  an  attack 
reported  throughout  the  farm  press,  directly  charged 
that  the  opposition  came  from  the  President.  The 
end  Senator  Norris  had  in  view  was  not  only  to  pro- 
vide a  foreign  market,  but  to  stabilize  prices  of  farm 
products  in  domestic  markets.  As  an  alternative, 
the  Administration  revived  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  secured  enlarged  powers  for  it.  The 
general  complaint  of  farmers  is  that  the  bankers 
have  been  benefited  by  the  operations  of  this  cor- 
poration, but  that  farmers  have  derived  little  help 
from  it. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  a  farm  paper  published 
in  Minneapolis,  commented  on  the  operations  of  the 


War  Finance  Corporation — and  its  comment  is  typ- 
ical of  the  criticism  of  many  other  farm  papers: 

"We  serve  notice  that  F.,  S.  &  H.  is  going  to  see 
that  War  Finance  money  gets  to  farmers  on  terms 
that  will  do  what  was  expected  of  this  money,  or 
show  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  that  legislation  to  have  it  work  to  the  interest  o\ 
anybody  except  the  money  changers." 

The  relations  of  the  farmers  to  railroads  and 
marketing  machinery  are  no  more  tense  than  their 
relations  to  the  credit  facilities  of  the  country.  The 
increase  in  farm  indebtedness  from  1910  to  1920 
throws  light  on  the  farmers'  revolt.  The  total  long- 
time mortgage  debt  against  farms  in  1920  was,  in 
round  figures,  $4,004,000,000,  an  increase  in  the 
decade  of  $2,278,000,000,  or  nearly  132  per  cent. 
This  indebtedness  in  1910  was  27.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  in  1920,  29.1 
per  cent.  The  average  debt  per  farm  nearly  doubled 
during  the  decade,  and  the  average  rate  of  interest 
in  1920  was  6.1  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  propor- 
tion of  farms  free  from  mortgage  decreased  from 
65.6  in  1910  to  52.8  in  1920,  so  that  while  about 
two-thirds  of  the  farms  operated  by  their  owners 
were  free  from  mortgage  in  1910,  only  a  little  over 
half  were  free  in  1920.  Falling  prices  always  hit 
the  debtor  but  enrich  the  creditor.  To  aggravate 
this  underlying  situation,  farmers  have  had  the  great- 
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est  difficulty  during  the  past  two  years  in  securing 
credit  to  finance  the  production  and  marketing  of 
their  products.  The  existing  short-time  credit  facili- 
ties for  agriculture  are  based  upon  ordinary  com- 
mercial practices  and  do  not  meet  the  conditions  of 
agriculture,  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid  turnover. 
Nine  months  to  a  year  is  ordinarily  sufficient  time  for 
the  turnover  of  most  crops,  but  live  stock  requires 
from  two  to  three  years  to  mature.  The  existing 
short-time  credit  machinery  for  agriculture  gives 
credit  of  only  thirty  days,  six  months,  or  a  maximum 
of  nine  months.  Frequent  renewals  are  necessary, 
and  farmers  have  lost  out  heavily  in  being  unable  to 
secure  credit  to  hold  their  crops  until  there  was  a 
reasonable  demand  for  them.  Ordinarily,  most  of 
the  wheat,  cotton  and  wool — and  this  is  true  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  cereals  other  than  wheat — 
are  sold  within  ninety  days  after  harvest.  Farmers 
knew  that  somebody  got  the  credit  during  the  past 
two  years  to  hold  farm  crops  for  a  better  market. 
There  is,  they  point  out,  a  spread  of  between  75 
cents  and  $1.00  in  the  price  which  they  receive  for 
wheat  and  the  export  price.  The  speculative  mid- 
dlemen have  had  credit  extended  them  through  the 
banks,  where  the  farmers  have  failed  to  get  it.  This 
underlies  the  farmer's  general  attitude  toward  the 
Federal  Reserve  system.  The  policy  of  deflation 
put  into  operation  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
fell  with  terrific  force  upon  the  farmers,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  human  nature,  at  least,  that  they  should 
view  with  equanimity  the  fortunes  made  by  specu- 
lators in  grain,  cotton,  and  wool,  as  well  as  in  live 
stock,  or  witness  the  big  meat  packers  secure  ade- 
quate credit  from  the  member  banks  while  the  farm- 
ers, who  were  unable  to  secure  credit,  were  abandon- 
ing their  farms  by  the  tens  of  thousands  because  they 
could  not  pay  taxes  or  interest  on  their  mortgages, 
and  support  families. 

BECAUSE  of  the  long  time  required  to  mature 
live  stock,  the  existing  production  and  marketing 
credit  system  hits  live  stock  growers  peculiarly  hard. 
Many  have  had  to  pay  8  to  10  per  cent  including  com- 
missions for  loans.  They  attempted  last  spring  to 
secure  a  government  loan  of  at  least  $50,000,000  to 
live  stock  growers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  introduced 
resolutions  or  bills  to  provide  such  a  loan.  Invest- 
ment bankers  protested  such  trespassing  on  their 
preserves,  and  organized  a  private  bankers'  live- 
stock pool  to  loan  money  at  current  rates  of  interest. 
The  outcome  greatly  embittered  the  live  stock 
growers. 

The  consumer  is  bound  to  feel  the  results  of 
the  agricultural  depression  and  of  the  various  fac- 
tors enumerated  as  they  have  played  on  the  psychol- 
ogy and  competence  of  the  farmer.  On  January  i, 
1921,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported,  there 
were  nearly  10,000,000  less  head  of  live  stock  on  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  than  on  January  i,  1920; 
horses  decreased  about  620,000  head,  or  2.9  per 
cent;  milch  cows  decreased  298,000,  or  1.3  per  cent: 
other  cattle  decreased  1,880,000,  or  4.2  per  cent: 
swine  decreased  5,078,000,  or  7.1  per  cent,  and 


sheep  decreased  2,047,000,  or  4.3  per  cent.  A  very 
serious  factor  in  this  situation  was  that  farmers, 
being  unable  to  secure  credit  for  feeding  purposes, 
sold  out  their  young  stock. 

An  illuminating  illustration  of  the  wide  social 
ramifications  of  the  agricultural  situation  is  the  fact 
that  with  scores  of  millions  of  people  abroad  starv- 
ing, with  millions  in  this  country  at  least  underfed, 
and  with  millions  in  this  country  and  abroad  under- 
clad,  farmers  are  restricting  production,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advocated  curtailment 
of  acreage  and  of  production  as  essential  to  save 
agriculture  from  its  present  plight  and  to  secure 
prosperity.  Temporarily  such  a  policy  would  result 
in  a  higher  price  to  farmers,  and  in  an  infinitely 
higher  price  to  consumers  of  farm  products,  but 
at  the  peril  of  a  world  shortage,  extremely  seri- 
ous, and  of  losing  a  large  share  of  the  world  market 
for  our  surplus  farm  products.  The  farmers  know 
that  the  world  has  never  suffered  from  overproduc- 
tion, but  always  from  under-consumption. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
shows  why  the  farmers  of  America  today,  as  a  class, 
are  embittered  and  disappointed — that  is,  as  distinct 
from  big  absentee  landowners. 

It  is  not  essential  to  this  article  to  state  what  the 
farmers  want,  but  it  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  that.  Farmers  want  better  pay 
for  their  labor,  for,  taking  farmers  as  a  whole,  their 
interest  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  workers,  as 
it  is  as  capitalists.  The  interest  of  the  average 
small  farmer  is  at  least  five  times  as  great  as  a 
worker  as  it  is  as  a  capitalist,  while  tenant  farmers 
—about  two-fifths  of  the  total  number — have  no  in- 
terest as  capitalists,  but  are  exclusively  laborers. 
Farmers  need  a  market  and  ready  cash  for  their 
markets  fully  as  much  as  they  need  extended  credit 
for  production. 

A  MONG  the  rank  and  file  the  demand  is  spread- 
**•  ing  for  government  action  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  some  staple  farm  products  for  at  least 
three  to  five  years  and  to  save  them  from  the 
frightful  fluctuations  in  the  market,  which  bear 
so  heavily  upon  farmers.  Wheat  farmers  among 
them  want  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  to 
be  revived  with  government  control  of  products 
through,  at  least,  to  the  city  banker,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum price  guaranteed  for  wheat  which  shall  meet 
the  bulk  line  cost  of  production;  that  is,  the  cost  of 
production  of  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  wheat 
crop.  They  want  freight  rates  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce cut  a  quarter  to  a  third;  they  want  taxes  on 
consumption  abolished,  and  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  national  debt  by  taxes  on  excess  profits  and  large 
incomes  and  a  very  heavy  and  progressive  inheri- 
tance tax;  and  they  demand  credit  for  production 
and  marketing  similar  to  that  extended  to  other 
equally  responsible  industries.  In  principle,  farm- 
ers want  just  what  labor  wants  and  must  secure :  suf- 
ficient income  to  enable  the  farmer's  family  to  main- 
tain an  American  standard  of  living  and  to  save 
enough  to  secure  his  old  age  against  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. 
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IARTIN  SINON  used  to  have  a  way 
with  him  with  the  ladies  who  came 
late.  Martin  was  sexton  at  St. 
Luke's.  Of  an  Easter  he  would  give 
three  last  polemic  yanks  to  his  bell 
rope  and  turn  on  them  a  face  that 
had  all  the  gnarled  benevolence  of 
a  gnome  in  a  fairy  tale.  "Yes,  blenty  of  seats 
ma'm,"  he  would  say,  in  his  broken  English,  for  he 
was  Holland-born.  "Blenty  of  seats — but  they're  al! 
okkupied."  Something  of  the  same  mischance  may 
lie  back  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  bloc  for 
a  dirt  farmer  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — a  de- 
mand which  they  pressed  with  such  show  of  force 
that  the  Administration's  ushers  found  a  new  pew 
in  the  transept  for  the  latecomer,  where  he  could  sit 
if  he  didn't  put  his  nameplate  next  the  aisle. 

Of  course,  the  situation  lies  deeper  than  that. 
There  are  those  who  regard  the  whole  move  as  a 
piece  of  hounding  of  public-spirited  members  of  the 
board  who  have  stood  out  against  the  misuse  of  the 
credit  machinery  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
one  class.  There  are  those  who  wrap  it  in  person- 
ality or  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  drag  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  into  politics  to  its  undoing.  Such  an 
outcome  should  be  combated.  But  after  all  does 
not  the  situation  lie  even  deeper  than  that?  There 
are  theorists  who  see  in  it  but  another  evidence  of  a 
gradual  shift  from  geographic  to  vocational  group- 
ings as  the  basis  of  organized  government.  Yet — 
deeper  still — is  it  not  a  manifestation  of  a  funda- 
mental transition  in  the  most  characteristic  reaches 
of  our  American  social  life? 


RURAL  America  has  held  even  more  tenaciously 
than  our  cities  to  the  individualism  that  marked 
the  spread  of  settlement  westward.  We  have  long 
since  come  to  see  that  personal  initiative  in  a  man's 
own  affairs  is  not  incompatible  with  cooperative 
effort  in  meeting  common  needs.  It  has  taken  the 
better  part  of  a  century  to  learn  this.  While  every- 
day citizens  built  their  homes  and  opened  their 
stores  and  set  up  their  factories,  others,  with  equal 
or  greater  initiative,  with  often  more  public  spirit 
and  greater  imagination,  built  bridges  and  traction 
lines,  water  reservoirs  and  gas  tanks — the  things 


that  ministered  to  common  wants.  Our  civic  history 
since  has  been  the  story  of  getting  some  of  them 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  use  them  and 
of  slowly  developing  municipal  efficiency  to  the  point 
where  distinctly  community  undertakings  may  from 
the  start  be  public  enterprises.  Else,  we  must  con- 
fess that,  while  as  a  people  we  are  strong  in  individ- 
ual initiative,  we  are  incompetent  in  group  action  to 
meet  common  needs  as  they  arise. 


AUGHT  between  the  upper  millstone  of  Euro- 
pean  collapse  and  the  nether  millstone  of  an 
agricultural  depression  at  home,  the  business  machin- 
ery of  credit,  transportation,  marketing  which  has 
handled  the  farmer's  crops,  has  been  ground  and 
wrenched  and  twisted  in  these  last  two  years.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  forced  an  analogy  to  refer  to  the 
very  human  stuff  and  matter  of  American  country- 
sides as  a  nether  millstone.  The  farmers  have  suf- 
fered as  much  and  more  than  business  men  and  spec- 
ulators. They  are  hard  up  and  angry;  not  alone 
their  profits  but  the  very  wherewithal  of  their  lives 
are  involved.  Whether  the  marketing  machinery 
was  wholly  or  partly  to  blame  is  beside  the  present 
point.  We  are  always  bumped  by  the  next  car.  And 
whoever  contrived  this  machinery  or  was  manipu- 
lating the  engine  half  a  mile  away,  whether  it  was 
an  impersonal  economic  force  or  some  lively  lever- 
puller  more  easily  conjured  up  by  one  in  a  fit  of 
temper,  the  farmers  have  become  quite  sure  that 
they  neither  created  it  nor  are  manipulating  it.  And 
they  propose  to  have  a  hand  hereafter.  That  never 
again  will  the  producing  groups — in  cotton  and  corn 
and  live  stock  and  wheat — be  content  to  leave  the 
marketing  of  their  products,  on  which  their  liveli- 
hood depends,  so  entirely  in  other  hands  is  the  judg- 
ment of  a  keen  Eastern  financier  who,  during  the 
last  six  months,  has  traveled  pretty  thoroughly  over 
the  country. 

Here  we  may  find  explanation  of  the  recent  swift- 
spread  of  cooperatives  among  the  producers.  Years 
ago  it  was  the  pickle  canner  of  Pittsburgh  who 
thought  out  fifty-seven  varieties  of  human  conserva- 
tion for  his  employes — things  which  promoted  at 
once  health  and  output — while  the  great  industries 
of  the  district  were  so  absorbed  in  producing  enamel 
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and  iron  and  steel  that  they  let  red  lead,  hot  metal 
and  unguarded  machinery  take  their  toll.  And  to- 
day, interestingly  enough,  it  is  the  fruit  growers,  the 
growers  of  oranges,  apples  and  grapes,  of  prunes 
and  lemons,  who  have  shown  the  way  to  the  growers 
of  the  great  staples.  We  may  expect  the  spread  of 
this  movement.  We  may  expect  overambitious  eco- 
nomic schemes  and  their  collapse.  We  may  expect 
manipulation  of  unrest  for  personal  and  party  ends. 
We  may  expect  aggressive  and  often  short-sighted 
raids  on  state  capitals  and  on  Washington  for  all 
manner  of  remedial  legislation;  some  of  it  half- 
baked;  some  of  it  sound  and  too  long  delayed.  W"e 
may  expect  a  ferment  in  agricultural  bodies — clashes 
between  conservatives  and  radicals;  between  city  in- 
terests and  country  interests ;  between  agriculture  and 
business.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  farmers  will  have 
to  be  fought  and  backed  up,  educated  as  to  the  rest  of 
us;  understood  as  to  themselves. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  just  after  we  have  been  told 
by  the  census  makers  that  half  the  population  has 
been  drawn  into  the  cities  that  this  new  farm-con- 
scious movement  has  thus  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth. 
But  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  same  robust  forces  that 
have  been  at  work  on  the  texture  of  our  city  life 
should  leave  untouched  the  great  farming  districts. 
It  is  timid  to  profess  that  the  initative  which  con- 
quered the  wilderness  will  remain  indefinitely  inept 
and  balked  in  dealing  with  the  economic  formations 
which  in  a  new  day  have  become,  no  less  than  climate 
and  soil,  the  matrix  of  agricultural  life  and  labor. 
Our  faith  is  that  out  of  it  all  a  constructive  rural 
economy  will  emerge  to  balance  any  urban  progress 
we  may  have  to  show. 

And  it  is  in  point  that  those  whose  work  lies  in 
our  cities  should  be  weather-wise  to  what  is  going 
forward  in  the  country — its  bitter  days  and  its  prom- 
ise of  new  springs. 


A  STRAW  which  shows  with  what  upsetting  zest 
new  winds  may  blow  into  our  counsels  was  illus- 
trated the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  social  workers 
who  were  discussing  community  organization.  One 
of  them  remarked  that  in  his  Eastern  city  the  only 
way  to  convince  the  public  that  such  and  such  a  com- 
mittee was  wholly  out  of  politics  was  to  call  it  non- 
partisan.  Whoof!  Imagine  even  a  Dorcas  Society 
trying  to  get  away  with  such  a  tag  in  Minneapolis 
or  Grand  Forks!  And  what  is  true  of  names  is 
true  of  symbols  and  ideas.  How  disconcerting  to  our 
stately  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  that 
the  most  radical  (in  the  deepest  sense),  the  most 
challenging  of  social  and  political  rebellions  which 
have  gathered  force  as  aftermath  of  the  great  war 
should  adopt  the  spinning  wheel  as  its  emblem ! 

To  most  of  us  Australia  is  a  name  and  a  splotch 
of  color  on  a  blue  map  of  waters.  We,  perhaps,  call 
it  to  mind  on  circus  days  and  election  days  and 
swimming  days.  But  the  western  slope  of  the  Wash- 


ington Conference  on  Disarmament  takes  on  new 
significance,  the  Pacific  new  possibilities  for  com- 
merce in  ideas  as  well  as  spices  or  race  problems, 
when  we  learn  that  it  is  along  Australian  lines  that 
California  has  for  four  years  been  carrying  for- 
ward the  most  rounded  demonstration  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  organ- 
ized employment  of  those  very  factors  which  are 
to  play  so  large  a  part  in  our  agricultural  develop- 
ment during  the  next  ten  years.  At  Durham  and 
Delhi  are  brought  together  the  scientist,  the  engineer 
and  the  agricultural  expert;  technicians  in  finance  and 
marketing;  units  of  settlement  which  mark  as  big  a 
change  as  the  jump  from  a  brick  to  a  concrete  slab ; 
schemes  of  credit  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  proverbial  county-seat  loan  as  health  insurance 
bears  to  a  box  of  pills;  schemes  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting that  cash  in  all  the  latent  efficiencies  of  team- 
work. And  the  inspiration  in  a  very  real  sense  found 
lodgment  on  our  Pacific  coast  from  the  place  the 
kangaroo  comes  from,  the  continent  in  the  South 
Seas  that  goes  by  the  name  of  a  ballot  and  a  crawl. 


IN  campaigns  for  funds  it  has  become  increasingly 
customary  to  advertise  that  small  gifts  will  be  as 
welcome  as  large  ones;  and  ill-written  letters,  inclos- 
ing a  "mite"  from  a  school  child  or  a  poor  widow 
are  often  featured  to  advertise  the  wide  appeal  of 
the  "cause."  But  too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  hu- 
manity is  not  clearly  divided  into  givers  and  bene- 
ficiaries; that  the  impulse  to  respond  to  an  appeal 
to  pity  is  universal  and  hindered  in  its  practical  ex- 
pression only  by  lack  of  opportunity,  ability  and 
education.  The  colored  night  elevator  man  who 
occasionally  discourses  upon  the  appalling  conditions 
in  which  some  of  his  race  still  live,  probably  never 
receives  a  personal  appeal  for  a  contribution  to  phil- 
anthropic agencies,  unless  it  be  a  neighborhood  mis- 
sion into  whose  services  he  might  accidentally  be  led. 
But  with  him  the  vision  of  what  needs  doing  is  prob- 
ably as  clear  and  the  desire  to  help  as  strong  as  with 
the  large  donor  to  great  institutions  for  Negro  edu- 
cation. 

If  the  charity  of  the  poor  seems  often  devoted  too 
exclusively  to  the  neighborly  help  and  if  it  does  not 
understand  the  deeper  causes  of  social  maladjust- 
ment, of  which  the  distress  is  only  symptomatic,  the 
fault  lies  largely  with  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
educate  the  public  on  these  matters.  While  the  ap- 
peal made  to  the  rich  prospective  donor  is  usually 
discerning,  giving  an  accurate  statement  of  purpose 
and  methods,  the  larger  public  appeal  too  often  is 
cheapened  by  a  deliberate  play  upon  the  emotions 
with  little  effort  to  secure  that  permanent  support 
which  comes  from  genuine  understanding.  What  is 
needed  is  more  real  democracy  in  the  spread  of  social 
education — more  attention  to  what  Edward  A. 
Filene  once  happily  called  stockings  savings  in  civic 
interest,  which  now  go  so  largely  unbanked. 


Neighbors 

A  Back'Porch  Department 


WHEN  we  were  young  and  harassed  by  the  com- 
plications of  a  household  that  never  grew  simpler, 
we  slipped  on  a  shawl  and  ran  over  to  Mrs. 
Taylor's.  Mrs.  Taylor  lived  two  doors  away  in  a  white 
country  house  that  overflowed  generously  into  its  saucer 
of  a  town  lot.  It  had  a  wide  porch  and  wide  steps,  the  stair- 
case was  wide,  the  gables  wide,  the  bath  tubs  were  big.  It 
was  a  supererogatory  house;  it  was  more  of  a  house  than 
a  house  is  enjoined  to  be.  It  held  so  many  photographs  of 
so  many  relatives  in  so  many  postures;  so  many  rocking 
chairs,  yet  not  lacking  in  variety;  gargoyled  in  golden  oak, 
overstuffed  in  Spanish  leather,  or  swinging  backward  and 
forward  like  roller-coasters  of  red  velvet.  The  bookcases 
bulged,  the  dining  table  at  any  time  was  reminiscent  or 
prophetic  of  plenty.  The  cupboards  were  full  and  their 
doors  opened  at  no  provocation. 

As  the  house  was  building  people  said,  "Their  children 
have  left.  They  are  alone.  Why  so  many  rooms?" 

The  Taylors  had  a  dedication  when  it  was  completed, 
and  it  was  not  long  that  we  worried  lest  they  rattle  around 
like  two  peas  in  a  pod.  Literally,  the  Lord  kept  them  com- 
pany, and  one  who  had  not  the  where  to  lay  his  head 
could  go  from  room  to  room,  could  choose  for  his  abiding 
place  one  finished  in  bird's-eye  maple,  in  cherry,  in  Circassian 
walnut;  for  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  lumberman  and  loved  his 
business.  And  the  places  set  for  the  Invisible  Guest  were 
occupied  variously  by  students  and  itinerant  ministers, 
widows  and  orphans,  drunkards  and  book  agents,  and  the 
depressed  of  spirit.  There  was  served  to  them  a  feast  of 
good  cooking:  baking  powder  biscuits,  stirred  up  for  the 
chicken  in  a  moment  snatched  between  making  a  garment 
for  Happy  Quinn  and  one  for  Jimmy  Quinn,  whose  father 
had  deserted  them,  being  not  a  wicked  man  but  easily 
overcome. 

When  the  missionary  allowance  had  run  out,  and  India 
and  China  called  loudly  for  light  out  of  darkness,  Mrs. 
Taylor  rented  the  best  rooms  to  people  from  the  fair  grounds : 
a  horse  jockey,  or  the  owner  of  a  snooting  gallery,  or  a  side- 
show. They  entered  an  unlocked  house — went  into  the 
kitchen  to  eat  fresh  bread  and  jam  and  to  listen  to  inquiries 
about  their  souls. 

We  have  not  seen  our  neighbor  for  some  time  and  we 
have  need  of  her  concealing  kitchen.  Life  in  the  world's 
household  is  more  harassing  and  less  simple  than  ever.  The 
gold  is  here,  the  famine  there,  the  corn  is  burned  for  fuel. 
Economics  might  once  have  been  give  and  take — a 
neighborly  operation.  Now  it  means  exchange,  which  is 
again  a  different  matter.  Peace  making  keeps  not  to  the  old 
version.  "Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,"  we  read  in  the 
revised,  "for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Oh,  to  grab  a 
shawl  and  run  to  the  house  of  our  neighbor!  To  be  near 
that  Franciscan  dwelling,  done  in  the  McKinley  period !  To 
sit  beneath  a  yellow  flannel  canary  bird,  hung  from  the 
ceiling  by  yarn,  and  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  descend 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove! 

DUT,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  latter  day  annihilation 
^  of  time  and  space,  one  can  step  over  to  India,  to  China, 
often — contrary  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  practices  in  those  coun- 
tries— to  borrow  rather  than  to  lend,  and  mercy  knows  this 
catastrophic  time  has  brought  much  need  of  borrowing  and 
lending  of  things  of  the  spirit.  God  be  thanked:  neighbors, 


until  there  come  a  famine  of  hope,  are  plentiful,  be  they 
indigenous  or  exotic.  Every  month,  we  hope  to  invite  them 
up  to  this  porch,  if  we  may  so  call  these  pages,  or,  if 
tempted,  leave  our  own  and  go  trooping  over  to  theirs, 
taking  our  peas  to  shell. 


,  we  make  bold  to  state,  is  the  first  art  of  neigh- 
borliness.  Our  favorite  back-door  Ganymede  bears 
tales  with  his  cup.  This  for  you,  with  my  compliments  — 
the  morning's  yield  from  oven  or  garden  —  and  did  you  know 
that  there  are  to  the  Smiths,  twins,  and  that  Jupiter  has  de- 
livered his  head  of  Minerva?  Oh,  sorry  apartment  dwellers, 
dependent  for  gossip  upon  the  scandal-dealing  paper,  and 
the  air-shaft  up  which  floats  to  the  helpless  eavesdropper 
news  in  an  unknown  voice  about  nameless  persons  one  will 
never  see!  Nothing  do  you  know  of  the  informative  fruits  of 
shoveling  walks,  of  mowing  lawns,  of  watching  bonfires. 
And  yet,  quod  demonstrandum,  the  true  neighbor  knows  not 
the  limitation  of  circumstance.  Be  he  busy  or  absent  he 
passes  on  the  good  news  when  he  hears  it,  by  messenger,  if 
not  by  word  of  mouth. 

PHE  Poetry  Society  of  America  has  announced  its  award 
in  the  William  Lindsay'  contest  for  poetic  drama.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  plays  were  submitted  in  the  contest. 
The  judges  were  George  P.  Baker,  George  Arliss,  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse,  Jane  Dransfield  and  Stuart  Walker.  The 
award  has  gone  to  a  four-act  play,  II  Poverello,  and  its 
author,  Harry  Lee.  The  critics  will  deliver  dicta  in  due 
course  of  time  as  to  the  structure  and  meter  of  the  play.  As 
to  the  playwright  himself,  dicta  have  already  been  handed 
down  —  by  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  harbored  in  his  home  : 

"There  is  no  case  of  misfortune  which  philanthropy  so 
misunderstands  and  so  badly  bungles  as  that  of  the  man 
whose  life  has  been  blighted  and  cheated  by  alcohol.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  run  across  a  man  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
gripped  the  right  idea.  With  his  wife,  he  presides  over  a 
comfortable  old  house  called  Briar  Brae  Lodge.  Here  he 
entertains  as  his  guests  as  many  men  who  are  struggling 
to  'come  back'  as  his  house  permits.  You  might  dwell 
with  this  family  a  year  without  being  aware  that  you  were 
anywhere  other  than  in  an  unusually  friendly  home. 

"Do  you  grasp  the  point?  This  man  has  seized  the 
secret,  so  simple  after  all,  of  emphasizing  the  normal  part  of 
man,  not  the  unhappy,  abnormal  part.  The  normal  man 
loves  cheerful  companionship,  laughter,  books,  music.  He 
finds  them  here,  and  they  inspire  within  him  a  purpose  to 
leave  behind  him,  outside  the  door,  any  unnatural  appetite 
which  cannot  co-exist  in  his  life  with  such  things." 

Briar  Brae  Lodge  was  a  hospitable  emprise  entered  upon  in 
pre-prohibition  days  by  William  H.  Matthews  and  Harry 
Lee  as  one  of  the  activities  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Lee  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  from  1914  until  he  left  to  take  up  war 
work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  later  with  the  Red  Cross. 
When  the  hospitals  began  to  fill  with  the  wounded,  he  found 
a  new  use  for  his  understanding  of  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  men  stationed  at  the  Lakemont  Hospital  and  until 
recently  served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Polyclinic.  His 
book  of  verse,  High  Company,  published  two  years  ago, 
was  written*  out  of  these  experiences. 

Of  the  days  at  Briar  Brae  Lodge  Mr.  Matthews  writes: 
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"I  remember  well  the  day  \ve  opened  it.  We  were  trying 
to  think  of  some  word,  some  line  that  might  be  used  to 
describe  the  purpose  of  the  lodge.  Lee  had  been  insisting 
that  there  must  be  no  suggestion  of  'reform'  or  'uplift' 
(how  he  scorned  the  words)  in  anything  we  chose.  From 
one  of  his  favorite  poets  came  the  desired  lines: 

'You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  guest ; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honor  you.' 

''I  am  reminded  of  my  experience  with  him  during  one 
very  severe  winter.  Many  of  the  men  at  his  house  during 
that  period  were  teamsters,  truckmen,  longshoremen.  He 
was  out  of  doors  with  these  men  considerably  himself,  and 
I  had  always  insisted  that  he  dress  warmly.  Yet  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one  could  keep  him  supplied 
with  an  overcoat. 

"One  evening,  walking  across  Twenty-third  Street,  we 
saw  the  swinging  doors  of  a  saloon  open  and  a  young  man, 
propelled  by  a  bartender,  come  hurtling  through  the  air  to 
the  curb,  striking  on  his  face.  A  policeman  came  running, 
and  giving  one  look  started  for  the  telephone  to  call  an  am- 
bulance. Lee  also  looked  at  the  man,  and  asked  that  he  be 
allowed  to  take  him  home.  A  few  questions  and  the  police- 
man gave  permission.  We  stopped  a  peddler's  wagon,  the  man 
was  lifted  in  and  carried  the  few  blocks  to  Lee's  house. 
There  he  remained  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
his  mother  was  found  and  broken  ties  were  reestablished. 

"As  I  thought  over  the  incident  on  my  way  home  that 
evening  there  came  to  me  that  story  of  the  man  who, 
falling  among  thieves,  was  found  by  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  was  carried  to  the  inn." 

SOME  eighteen  months  ago  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke 
received  at  his  office  a  long,  closely  typewritten  letter — 
eight  pages,  as  his  memory  recalls  it — from  one  Scudder 
Klyce,  a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  living 
at  Winchester,  Massachusetts.  As  he  glanced  through  the 
letter  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Klyce  had  been  engaged  for 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  in  writing  a  book  under  the 
rather  inclusive  title,  Universe,  and  was  about  to  publish 
it.  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  consulting  engineer.  He  was  head  of 
the  department  of  public  works  under  the  Blankenburg  ad- 
ministration in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  one  of  the  experts 
associated  with  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  monumental  work  of 
the  National  Engineering  Council  in  attacking  the  problem 
of  waste  in  American  industry.  But  cosmos  is  a  commission 
which  even  our  most  daring  profession  may  be  assumed  to 
approach  gingerly.  Mr.  Cooke  had  never  met  Mr.  Klyce. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  had  shared  the  friendship  of  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  originator  of  the  scientific 
management  movement.  So  he  carried  the  letter  and  its 
enclosures  home  with  him,  feeling  sure  that  it  would  at  least 
afford  a  whimsical  feature  for  the  evening  fireside. 

After  dinner  he  read  the  letter  to  the  assembled  family. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Klyce  told  in  his 
letter:  Universe  had  been  rewritten  several  times  and, 
although  "violently  condensed"  still  included  some  325,000 
words.  It  "solved  all  problems  of  why,  how,  what  in  science, 
religion  and  philosophy"  and  it  "gave  an  intelligible  and 
unified  statement  of  the  fundamentals  of  all  things,"  it  "re- 
moved the  fundamental  error  from  mathematics" ;  "proved 
that  the  constitution  is  right,  showed  what  democracy  is" : 
"proved  (verifiably,  of  course)  the  doctrines  of  Christ"  and 
many  other  things.  The  author  claimed,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
developed  a  verifiable  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  book  had  been  turned  down  by  eighteen  pub- 
lishers and  Mr.  Klyce  had  bought  a  printing  press  and  some 
type  and  was  going  to  print  and  publish  the  book  himself. 
When  the  reading  of  his  letter,  without  the  enclosures,  was 
concluded  the  fireside  verdict  was  unanimous:  crazy  or  a 
crank  of  the  first  water. 


Mr.  Klyce,  it  seemed,  wanted  Mr.  Cooke  to  write  an 
introduction  to  his  book.  He  frankly  stated  that  it  would 
take  Mr.  Cooke  one  hundred  hours  of  reading  to  know 
whether  he  would  want  to  do  it.  He  carefully  listed  the 
parts  which  he  thought  essential  to  a  decision.  John  Dewey, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia,  and  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, chancellor  emeritus  of  Stanford  University,  and  an 
eminent  scientist  in  his  own  field,  had  also  been  asked  to 
write  introductions.  Mr.  Klyce  enclosed  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  introduction,  which  was  read  out  loud.  The  group 
became  alert  when  they  heard  his  characterization  :  "The 
unique  treatise  impresses  me  as  a  daring  and  successful  effort 
to  aid  straight  thinking  by  the  accurate  use  of  language. 
Its  central  purpose  is  to  bring  into  the  realm  of  science  the 
philosophical  conception  of  one  piece  —  infinite  variety  within 
infinite  unity."  The  listeners  decided  to  suspend  judgment 
until  the  book  should  be  read. 

"I  had  not  gone  very  far  into  the  book,"  writes  Mr.  Cooke, 
"before  it  began  to  grip  me.  I  found  that  its  straight 
thinking  and  lucid  expression  were  effecting  action,  and  that 
problems  which  had  puzzled  me  since  boyhood  ceased  to  be. 
The  more  I  lived  with  the  ideas  which  the  book  advances 
the  more  necessary  it  became  to  do  what  I  could  to  help 
Mr.  Klyce  to  an  audience  among  those  who,  like  myself, 
live  in  the  so-called  practical  world  of  affairs.  So  I  feel 
like  repeating  what  I  said  in  my  introduction,  that  'I  will 
be  much  surprised  if  to  most  men  a  reading  of  Universe 
will  not  make  the  struggle  (of  life)  a  far  simpler  matter 
than  it  usually  seems  to  be.'  For  the  man  on  the  street  the 
book  may  turn  out  to  be  chiefly  useful  for  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  in  making  rational  use  of  all  the  knowledge 
\ve  possess." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  scientific  management 
that  went  into  making  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  or  of  Mr.  Klyce's  reconcile- 
ment of  these  august  labors  into  a  system,  he  must  feel  a 
touch  of  awe  at  the  human  perseverance  and  endurance 
shown  by  this  navy  man  turned  penman  and  printer.  No 
reader  of  a  book  has  ever  been  taken  into  more  intimate  con- 
fidence as  to  the  processes  of  its  making.  Mr.  Klyce,  who 
had  tried  his  "hand  a  little  at  being  a  machinist,  a  plumber, 
and  six  or  eight  other  trades  .  .  .  and  at  playing  golf," 
bought  the  cheapest  second-hand  printing  plant  he  could 
find,  and  supplies  enough  for  an  edition  of  one  thousand. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  print  the  first  page.  "The  last  half  of 
the  book  was  printed  about  eight  pages  a  week,  and  once 
nine.  I  could  have  gone  faster  if  I  had  not  taken  plenty  of 
time  to  revise  the  book  —  to  think  it  over  and  rewrite  it  as 
I  set  it  up." 

The  secrets  of  its  making  appear  in  the  preface  ;  those 
of  its  writing  appear  in  the  introductory  remarks.  The 
magnificent  egotism  of  writing  a  book  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  universe  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  who  first  hears 
of  Mr.  Klyce's  performance.  The  author  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  this,  as  he  naively  makes  clear  in  a  passage  which 
gives  the  kernel  of  his  social  philosophy. 

"It  will  be  shown  that  the  world  or  universe  is  correctly 
made.  I  am  not  a  reformer,  nor  a  grouchy  pessimist  — 
nor  a  Pollyanna  glad  gamer.  The  facts  do  not  permit  me 
to  be,  as  will  be  shown.  On  a  basis  of  definite  fact,  I  judge 
the  present  age  to  be  the  best  age  in  history  to  live  in,  even 
though  I  consider  people  to  be  still  very  stupid.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  as  stupid  as  some  people.  I  shall  not  even  bother 
the  reader  to  praise  me  for  having  'modesty,'  as  I  have  a 
negligible  amount." 


SIEGRIST  has  called  to  our  attention  Albert 
Sterner's  portrait,  said  to  be  one  of  the  surprises  of 
the  season,  of  young  Hari  Govind  Govil,  a  devoted  follower 
of  Gandhi,  who  came  to  this  country  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  affiliated  with  the  Young  India  Association.  Govil, 
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now  twenty-one  years  old,  is,  says  Miss  Siegrist,  "the  son  job  was  soon  offered  him  in  addition  to  the  two  he  was 
of  a  Yogi,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  grown  up  in  so  already  holding,  for  he  kept  the  newsstand.  The  motion 
intense  an  atmosphere  of  meditation  and  devotion  that  he  has  picture  instructor  at  the  institute  was  called  abroad  and 
a  maturity — an  intellectual  and  spiritual  development — sur-  Bauer  was  given  his  place.  For  nineteen  months  he  worked 
prisingly  beyond  that  of  the  average  person  of  his  years,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  one  the  next  morning.  Miss 
Govil  is  a  true  revolutionist,  in  life's  "first  fine  rapture,"  but  Gertrude  Stein,  who,  as  placement  director  of  the  institute 
one  who  believes  uncompromisingly  in  Gandhi's  doctrine  of  for  several  years,  knew  Mr.  Bauer  well,  calls  him  the  "most 
non-violent  resistance.  wonderful  cripple  she  ever  knew." 

Though  the  subject  is  represented  upon  the  canvas  in  typi- 
cal Buddha  posture,  the  hands  crossed  upon  folded  knees,  \A/E  can  remember  that  at  home  often,  when  talk  grew 
there  has  been  no  conscious  effort  at  symbolism.  The  figure  v  v  convincing  and  important  and  delightful,  the  lights 
is  clothed  in  the  beautiful  costume  of  the  Orient,  a  shawl  went  out,  thereby  announcing  the  arrival  of  midnight, 
of  vivid  green  with  rich  border.  About  the  neck  hangs  a  Somewhat  later,  still  talking,  the  visitors  lighted  their  way 
garland  made  of  the  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  ...  It  is  the  home  through  a  pitch-black  town  by  candle.  As  we  remem- 
picture  of  a  normal,  happy-hearted  being  in  a  deeply  medita-  ber,  we  never  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  but,  at  the  end  of 
tive  mood,  through  whom  speak  not  only  the  Vedas  and  each  argument,  felt  satisfactorily  nearer  to  a  beginning. 
Upanishads,  but  the  voices  of  the  India  of  today."  We  are  reminded  of  those  days  pleasantly,  in  reading  the 

book   which    Harcourt,   Brace  &  Company  have  just  pub- 

SOCIAL  workers  who  have  offices  around  Twenty-third  lished,  called  Civilization  in  the  United  States:  an  Inquiry 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  know  Fred  Bauer.  He  has  by  Thirty  Americans.  One  goes  in  to  sit  down  under  the 
run  a  newsstand  there  for  twenty-seven  years.  From  an  white  light  of  thirty-three  brilliant  minds,  has  an  excellent 
indomitable  child  of  thirteen,  clanking  around  on  braces  and  and  quickly  passing  time  and  goes  out  with  a  sputtering 
beating  the  boys  off  his  news  preserves  (which  were  the  candle  through  a  night  so  dark  with  futility  that  it  corn- 
iron  gratings  through  which  he  stuck  his  papers)  he  has  pletely  quenches  even  the  Mazda  quality  of  the  writers 
become  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  crippled  men  known  to  themselves. 

rehabilitation  services.  He  is  to  be  found  at  the  Institute  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  of  the  Freeman,  whom  we  have  for 
of  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  teaching  a  class  in  motion  some  time  considered  our  most  interesting  neighbor,  has 
picture  operating.  He  is  a  short,  determined  person,  with  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  self-criticism  by  Americans  be- 
kind  eyes,  and,  as  he  showed  us,  the  arm  of  a  Dempsey.  fore  there  can  be  any  creation  in  American  life.  If  we  do  not 

When  he  was  four  years  old  he  fell  and  injured  his  hips,  puncture  our  premises  we  can  do  nothing  but  argue  from 
They  were  set  wrong,  the  joints 
were  not  placed  in  the  sockets, 
and  for  six  years  he  lived  in  a 
hospital,  stretched  on  his  back. 
When  he  went  home  he  hobbled 
around  on  crutches  and  braces. 
People  told  his  mother  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  keep 
him  out  of  doors,  so  he  started 
selling  newspapers  at  Twenty- 
third  Street.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Jacob  Riis  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  he 
knew  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

About  four  years  ago  the  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  took  over  the  red 
building  on  the  corner.  Bauer 
had  thrown  his  crutches  and 
braces  away  and  had  learned  to 
walk  without  them,  as  a  baby 
does,  going  from  chair  to  chair. 
He  had  climbed  fences;  he  had 
joined  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasium and  had  developed  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  tremen- 
dously, so  that  from  the  wiz- 
ened, frail  boy  he  had  the  upper 
development  of  a  six-foot  man. 
Bauer  saw  many  crippled  men 
going  into  the  institute  and  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  going 
there  to  learn  trades.  He  asked 
if  he  might  enter. 

The  motion  picture  operating 
course  at  the  institute  usually 
takes  six  months,  but  Fred  fin- 
ished it  in  five  weeks.  The  day 

he  got  his  license  he  found  a  job  HARI  GOVIND  GOVIL 

over    in    Brooklyn    in    a   small  The  young  Indian  disciple  of  Gandhi  who  came  to  this  country  about  a  year  ago. 

moving  picture  house.     Another  From  the  portrait  by  Albert  Sterner 
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point  to  point,  adding  top-heavy  conclusions  to  an  already 
illogical  structure.  This  "adventure  in  intellectual  coopera- 
tion," as  it  is  called  by  its  editor  and  arch-instigator, 
Harold  Stearns,  seems  both  scholarly  and  sensible  in  its  con- 
ception :  thirty  Americans  and  three  foreigners  essaying  an 
analysis  of  that  many  phases  of  our  American  civilization. 
The  choice  of  a  name  seemed  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  instantaneous  rejoinder  of  those  facetious 
persons  who  read  the  title  and  say:  "But  there  isn't  any." 
Without  reading  the  book  they  have  agreed  with  the  authors, 
who  would,  we  suspect,  rather  be  alone  in  their  discovery. 
Such  pre-agreement  on  the  part  of  their  readers  robs  the 
writers  of  the  assurance  that  this  eight-part  chorus  of 
futilitarians  is  a  capella.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  writers 
deny  the  existence  of  that  of  which  they  write.  Mt. 
Mencken,  who  speaks  of  prohibition  under  the  name  of 
Politics,  was  one  of  these  exceptions,  and  he  does  not  speak 
with  that  dispassion  which  humor  demands.  But  of  litera- 
ture, none ;  of  music,  none ;  of  art,  none  yet ;  of  humor,  none 
at  all,  and,  at  least,  it  can  be  said  that  he  who  denies 
the  existence  of  humor  writes  with  a  convincing  lack  of  it. 
If  the  reader  responds  to  the  tenor  of  the  book  he  will  laugh 
sympathetically  at  himself,  as  well  as  at  the  inquirers  who 
"evermore  came  out  from  that  same  door  wherein  they  went" 
— carrying  the  knocker  with  them. 
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Through  wars  and  revolutions,  through  falling  exchange 
and  industrial  bankruptcies,  the  cooperative  banks  and  the 
other  cooperative  societies  of  Finland  have  held  their  own. 
Great  leaders  they  have  had,  it  is  true,  real  noblemen  in  the 
world  of  business.  For  the  cooperative  movement  has  pro- 
duced a  clear-cut  type  of  executive,  confident  and  kindly,  able 
but  undomineering.  Pitkaniemi,  director  of  the  Valio  dairies; 
Vasenius,  head  of  the  S.  O.  K.  stores,  and  Surronen,  manager 
of  the  Hankkija  farm  supplies,  have  the  ability  to  be  at  the 
head  of  great  private  houses  with  opportunities  for  millions 
in  profits.  Here  their  reward  is  limited  to  salaries  of  modest 
dimensions  out  of  which  they  contribute  liberally  to  further 
the  more  ideal  aspects  of  cooperation.  Their  satisfaction  is 
not  in  profit,  but  in  the  joy  of  finding  ways  of  better  serving 
the  consumers,  their  fellow  members. 

Two  of  the  cooperative  central  societies  I  have  refrained 
from  mentioning.  It  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  leaders  of 
cooperation  to  keep  the  movement  neutral  and  out  of  con- 
troversies of  religion,  language,  and  politics.  Two  central 
societies,  however,  represent  the  special  claims,  respectively, 
of  conservative  farmers  and  radical  socialists.  During  the 
civil  strife  of  1917  and  1918  it  was  noticeable  that  in  the 
districts  where  the  large  estates  had  been  cut  up  and  where 
the  cooperatives  flourished  among  the  small  independent 
farmers  there  were  practically  no  bloodshed  or  dissatisfaction. 

The  Finnish  people  are  passing  through  a  political  and 
economic  fire  that  is  tempering  their  character  like  fine  steel. 
The  cost  of  living  has  soared  to  1400  per  cent,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  But  the  cooperative  movement  has  grown  steadily, 
having  tripled  the  number  of  societies  since  1914.  In  spite  of 
the  world-wide  economic  depression,  the  cooperative  principle 
is  virile  and  constantly  making  new  conquests;  only  last  year 
Professor  Gebhard  saw  another  of  his  cherished  dreams  real- 
ized, when  a  central  society  was  established  for  the  export  of 
eggs.  The  Finnish  cooperatives  have  confidently  rejected  both 
capitalism  and  communism,  believing  in  the  simple  economic 
solution  offered  by  the  disinterested  fraternities  of  the  con- 
sumers. They  have  demonstrated  the  success  of  cooperation 
in  the  harmonious  organization  of  all  branches  of  economic 
life. 
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of  the  best  improved  and  his  family  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  colony.  Without  the  loan  the  family- 
would  probably  have  had  to  give  up  the  farm. 

By  the  time  Durham  had  been  settled  the  legislature  had 
provided  money  for  another  settlement  and  the  board  bought 
eighty-seven  hundred  acres  for  the  Delhi  colony.  This  tract 
was  a  part  of  what  had  been  an  eighteen-thousand-acre 
estate.  The  land  is  located  in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, one  of  the  oldest  irrigation  systems  in  the  valley,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  concrete  state  highway  and  two  transcon- 
tinental railway  lines,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe,  each  of  which  has  a  station  on  the  property.  It  is  in. 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  highly  improved  agricultural 
sections  of  the  state,  the  raisin  and  melon  district,  and 
borders  one  of  the  largest  dairying  communities  in  the  state. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  surrounding  this  area  sell  for  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  This  tract 
had  been  left  unpeopled  because  it  could  not  be  irrigated 
from  open  ditches;  the  loss  of  water  from  channels  was  so- 
great  that  either  the  ditches  had  to  be  lined  or  water  had  to 
be  distributed  in  concrete  pipes. 

This  work  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  large  way;  not  piece- 
meal, by  individual  settlers.  It  would  cost  about  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre  to  put  in  the  necessary  pipes.  The  portion  of 
the  land  for  which  the  pipe  system  has  been  completed  by 
the  board  is  regarded  by  the  settlers  and  by  visitors  as  one 
of  the  finest  irrigation  systems  in  the  state.  It  has  several 
advantages:  There  is  no  loss  of  water  in  distribution;  it- 
is  far  easier  to  open  a  valve  in  a  pipe  than  to  open  a  gate 
or  break  down  the  bank  of  a  ditch  to  let  water  out;  and  it 
does  not  harbor  noxious  weeds/  as  do  the  banks  of  open 
ditches. 

The  board  has  redesigned  the  two  town  sites  on  the 
colony  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Gregg,  head  of  the  Landscape  Department  of  the  state 
university.  Tree  planting  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
improvement.  A  community  hall  costing  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  nearing  completion,  equipped  for  lantern-slide 
entertainments,  dances,  suppers,  and  meetings  of  commit- 
tees that  have  to  do  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  need  for  this  community  hall  was  soon  realized 
by  all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  life  at  Durham. 
It  is  the  gift  of  E.  M.  Wilson,  of  San  Francisco,  and  was. 
designed  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  transferred  to  Delhi  when 
his  work  at  Durham  had  been  completed. 

While  Delhi  will  eventually  be  a  fruit-growing  district, 
some  sixty  poultry  farms  have  already  been  provided  to  bring- 
in  the  living  income  during  the  earlier  years,  and  a  dairy 
herd  will  be  on  nearly  all  of  the  other  farms.  The  settlers, 
here  are  organized,  as  they  were  at  Durham,  to  have  noth- 
ing but  sound,  healthy  stock,  nothing  but  pure-bred  sires 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  dairy  herds  that  are  to  be 
ten  years  from  now.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  realized  the  significance  of  having  a  whole 
community  interested  in  pure  bred  stock  and  has  sent  one 
of  its  live  stock  experts,  Clarence  B.  Castle,  to  act  as  an 
adviser  to  the  settlers,  plan  the  crops  they  should  grow,  the 
number  of  cows  they  should  have  and  to  help  them  fix  the 
location  and  size  of  the  buildings. 

These  colonies  add  political  and  social  strength  to  the 
state;  in  them  economic  and  social  democracy  are  both  real- 
ized. For  the  tenant  farmer,  the  young  college  graduate 
of  small  means  and  the  farm  laborer  it  means  an  open  road 
to  the  life  he  longs  for.  The  farm  laborer  is  no  longer 
classed  as  a  "hobo"  or  "blanket  stiff."  He  meets  the  farmer 
in  the  cooperative  association  and  helps  to  agitate  and  shape 
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public  opinion  as  to  what  the  community  needs  and  what  it 
should  do. 

The  rural  planning  of  these  settlements  opens  a  broad 
£eld  of  influence  and  usefulness  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  are 
helping  to  shape  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the  pregnant 
years  when  its  institutions  are  forming.  Mr.  Kreutzer  is 
A  graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado. 
Walter  E.  Packard,  the  superintendent  at  Delhi,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  both  Iowa  and  California. 
The  graduate  in  agriculture  of  the  state  university  no  longer 
has  to  take  a  salaried  job  or  begin  as  a  tenant.  David  P. 
Barrows,  president  of  the  state  university,  regards  these  set- 
tlements as  a  valuable  complement  of  the  state's  training 
an  agriculture  and  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  every  gradu- 
ate of  the  agricultural  college  who  longs  for  rural  life  may 
make  an  early  start  on  his  own  land,  with  a  lifetime  in 
which  to  pay  for  his  farm. 

One  hundred  Delhi's  and  Durham's  would  occupy  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  irrigable  land  in  California;  but  if 
they  existed  they  would  shape  its  future  civilization.  They 
•would  end  racial  settlements.  There  would  be  no  more  need 
for  annual  movements  across  the  southern  boundary  of 
Mexican  peons,  who  could  live  in  California. 

Rural  life  in  the  future  must  be  cooperative.  The  rural 
community  of  the  future  must  be  organized.  The  superin- 
tendents of  Durham  and  Delhi  have  saved  the  settlers  in 
those  colonies  ten  times  their  salaries.  They  work  harder 
and  have  more  problems  to  solve  than  any  settlers.  Their 
tact  and  influence  is  helping  the  self-willed  western  Ameri- 
can to  adjust  himself  to  the  cooperation  and  restraint  neces- 
sary in  closer  settlement  and  intensive  cultivation.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  superintendent  which  prevents  the  un- 
ruly settler  from  buying  a  scrub  bull  or  keeping  a  tubercu- 
lous cow,  and  which  helps  to  keep  alive  the  community 
spirit  that  is  doing  so  much  to  increase  incomes,  provide 
recreation,  and  brighten  social  life. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  private  companies 
or  individuals  can  adopt  these  state  plans,  or  whether  planned 
development  must  remain  a  state  enterprise.  My  belief 
is  that  there  will  soon  be  a  combination  of  government 
finance  with  private  management.  Successful  colonization 
depends  on  a  low  interest  rate  for  money.  The  profits  of 
farming  are  small  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  Settlers 
cannot  pay  7  per  cent  or  8  per  cent  interest;  they  must  be 
able  to  borrow  money  at  4  or  5  per  cent.  Also,  in  the  future, 
land  prices  must  be  based  on  productive  values.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years  people  have  paid  speculative  prices,  antici- 
pating what  railroads,  cities,  and  schools  would  do.  The 
idea  has  prevailed  that  because  land  prices  have  risen  in  the 
past  they  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  future.  Older  coun- 
tries do  not  support  this  belief;  land  prices  in  the  best  culti- 
vated sections  of  Europe  are  lower  than  in  America. 

Closer  settlement  in  California  is  intimately  related  to 
irrigation  development.  The  owners  of  great  areas  of  grain 
land  cannot  pay  water  charges.  Closer  settlement  and 
intensive  cultivation  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  storage 
•dams  and  channels  to  distribute  water.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  charges  for  water  be  paid. 

What  is  needed  is  a  farm  credit  scheme  suited  to  the  politi- 
cal ideas  of  America,  capable  of  being  expanded  as  the  need 
for  more  farms  becomes  urgent.  This  problem  is  being 
studied  by  the  University  of  California  in  cooperation  with 
some  of  the  leading  business  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  land  settlement  credits  of  Europe  give  from  forty 
to  seventy-five  years'  time  in  which  to  pay  for  farms,  with 
interest  rates  varying  from  3j/>  to  5  per  cent.  Experience 
shows  that  this  low  interest  rate  is  needed  here.  A  recent 
survey  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
I  tali,  showed  that  it  took  twenty  years  to  pay  for  farms 


with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  thirty  years  with  6  per  cent 
interest ;  and  even  then  there  were  many  failures.  The  land 
credit  system  of  America  ought  to  give  forty  years'  time 
with  5  per  cent  interest.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  United 
States  be  kept  a  farm-owning  country. 
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of  doubt  and  self-distrust  the  question  again  and  again 
arises:  Has  the  individual,  or  a  very  small  group,  the 
right  to  stand  out  against  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen  ? 
Is  there  not  great  value  in  mass  judgment  and  in  instinctive 
mass  enthusiasm,  and  even  if  one  were  right  a  thousand  times 
over  in  conviction,  was  he  not  absolutely  wrong  in  abstaining 
from  this  communion  with  his  fellows  ?  The  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  old  friends  and  associates  and  the  charge  of 
lack  of  patriotism  was  far  easier  to  bear  than  those  dark 
periods  of  faint-heartedness.  We  gradually  ceased  to  state 
our  position  as  we  became  convinced  that  it  served  no  prac- 
tical purpose  and,  worse  than  that,  we  often  found  that  the 
immediate  result  was  provocative. 

We  could  not,  however,  lose  the  conviction  that  as  all 
other  forms  of  growth  begin  with  a  variation  from  the  mass, 
so  the  moral  changes  in  human  affairs  may  also  begin  with  a 
differing  group  or  individual,  sometimes  with  the  one  who  at 
best  is  designated  as  a  crank  and  a  freak  and  in  sterner 
moments  is  imprisoned  as  an  atheist  or  a  traitor.  Just  when 
the  differing  individual  becomes  the  centro-egoist,  the  insane 
man,  who  must  be  thrown  out  by  society  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  state.  The  pacifist  was  constantly 
brought  sharply  up  against  a  genuine  human  trait  with  its 
biological  basis,  a  trait  founded  upon  the  instinct  to  dislike,  to 
distrust  and  finally  to  destroy  the  individual  who  differs  from 
the  mass  in  time  of  danger.  Regarding  this  trait  as  the  basis 
of  self-preservation,  it  becomes  perfectly  natural  for  the  mass 
to  call  such  an  individual  a  traitor  and  to  insist  that  if  he  is 
not  for  the  nation  he  is  against  it.  To  this  an  estimated  nine 
million  people  can  bear  witness  who  have  been  burned  as 
witches  and  heretics,  not  by  mobs,  for  of  the  people  who  have 
been  "lynched"  no  record  has  been  kept,  but  by  orders  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts. 

There  were  moments  when  the  pacifist  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  keeping  himself  out  of  war,  refusing  to  take  part 
in  its  enthusiasms,  was  but  pure  quietism,  an  acute  failure  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  moral  world.  Certainly  nothing  was 
clearer  than  that  the  individual  will  was  helpless  and  irrele- 
vant. We  were  constantly  told  by  our  friends  that  to  stand 
aside  from  the  war  mood  of  the  country  was  to  surrender  all 
possibility  of  future  influence,  that  we  were  committing  intel- 
lectual suicide,  and  would  never  again  be  trusted  as  responsi- 
ble people  or  judicious  advisers.  Who  were  we  to  differ  with 
able  statesmen,  with  men  of  sensitive  conscience  who  also 
absolutely  abhorred  war,  but  were  convinced  that  this  war 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy  would  make  all  future  wars 
impossible ;  that  the  priceless  values  of  civilization  which  were 
at  stake  could  at  this  moment  be  saved  only  by  war?  But 
these  very  dogmatic  statements  spurred  one  to  alarm.  Was 
not  war  in  the  interest  of  democracy  for  the  salvation  of 
civilization  a  contradiction  of  terms,  whoever  said  it  or  how- 
ever often  it  was  repeated  ? 

Then,  too,  we  were  always  afraid  of  fanaticism,  of  prefer- 
ring a  consistency  of  theory  to  the  conscientious  recognition  of 
the  social  situation,  of  a  failure  to  meet  life  in  the  temper  of 
a  practical  person.  Every  student  of  our  time  had  become 
more  or  less  a  disciple  of  pragmatism  and  its  great  teachers  in 
the  United  States  had  come  out  for  the  war  and  defended 
their  positions  with  skill  and  philosophic  acumen.  There  were 
moments  when  one  longed  desperately  for  reconciliation  with 
(Continued  on  page  705) 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric   and   General    Medical    Social    Serv- 
ice training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

in  addition  to  its  regular  courses  in  Family 
Welfare  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Work 
in  Hospitals,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  the  new  work  for  visiting  teach- 
ers, will  offer,  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
current  year,  a  special  course  in  the  psychology 
and  organization  of  SOCIAL  WORK  FOR 
GROUPS  AND  COMMUNITIES. 

For    full   information   about   any   of    these 
courses,  address  THE  REGISTRAR. 

339  South  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


Again 


Practical  training  in  social  work  is 
open  to  you. 

Learn  how  to  roll  up  the  sleeves  of 
your  social  ideals  and  set  them  to  work. 

The  next  semester  begins  Februarys. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

The  westward  movement  of  the  center  of  population  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a  continuous  and  obvious  fact 
since  the  beginnings  of  white  occupancy  of  these  lands.  But 
a  parallel  movement  westward  of  the  centers  of  economic  or 
political  influence  has  not  been  anticipated.  Occasionally 
some  reconstructive  movement,  under  insurgent  leadership, 
has  come  out  of  the  western  hinterland.  The  names  of 
Jackson,  Lincoln  and  Bryan  are  suggestive  of  these  move- 
ments. But  though  the  West  has  often  proposed,  the  East 
has  assumed  to  dispose.  The  appearance  of  an  agricultural 
bloc,  therefore,  has  astonished  the  land  and  led  to  speculation 
as  to  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  power  in  the  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania  to,  say,  North  Dakota. 

Rural  Service  to  Society. 

*  What  part  of  the  population  of  America  is  still  engaged  in 
agricultural  production?  An  ancient  prophet  said:  "The  voice  of 
the  farmer  shall  not  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation."  Does 
that  prophecy  justify  the  fears  of  the  industrial  centers  that 
farmers  are  trying  to  get  more  than  their  share?  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  agricultural  bloc  portend  a  revolution?  In  what  direc- 
tion? Is  it  wrong  for  the  farmer  to  assert  his  economic  power? 

0      Rural  Credit  Needs. 

*  What  is  the  present  situation   among  the   cotton   growers? 
Among  the  sheep   ranchers?     Among  the  cattle   raisers?     Among 
the  growers  of  grain?     Have  they  any  just  complaints  against  the 
banks  of  the  country?     Against  the  Federal  Reserve  banks?     Are 
they  justified  in  demanding  a  larger  voice  in  determining  finan- 
cial policies? 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  farmers  toward  their  local  banks? 
What  are  the  farmers  planning  to  do  about  production  in  1922? 
Will  they  expand?  Or  contract?  Why?  What  has  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  actually  done  for  them? 

The  Cooperatives. 

Do  the  farmers  need  special  legislation  for  their  protection? 
Why?  What  states  have  passed  legislation  encouraging  coopera- 
tive associations  of  producers? 

A      Land  Settlement. 

What  programs  in  agricultural  development  are  now  under 
way  in  America?  What  has  been  the  outcome  of  colonization 
schemes,  public  and  private?  What  is  the  Australian  system  upon 
which  the  California  land  settlements  are  modelled? 

K       The  Washington  Conference 

*  The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  called  a  national  conference 
which  will  be  in  session  when  this  issue  reaches  you.     What  are 
the   chief   topics   under   discussion?     What  are   the   forces   repre- 
sented at  the  conference?     How  does  it  compare  with  the  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment? 
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one's  friends  and  fellow  citizens;  in  the  words  of  Amiel,  "Not 
to  remain  at  variance  with  existence,  but  to  reach  that  under- 
standing of  life  which  enables  us  at  least  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness." Solitude  has  always  had  its  demons,  harder  to  with- 
stand than  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  unnatural  desert 
into  which  the  pacifist  was  summarily  cast  out  seemed  to  be 
peopled  with  them.  We  sorely  missed  the  contagion  of 
mental  activity,  for  we  are  all  much  more  dependent  upon 
our  social  environment  and  daily  newspaper  than  perhaps 
any  of  us  realize.  We  also  doubtless  encountered,  although 
subconsciously,  temptations  described  by  John  Stuart  Mill: 
"In  respect  to  the  persons  and  affairs  of  their  own  day,  men 
insensibly  adopt  the  modes  of  feeling  and  judgment  in  which 
they  can  hope  for  sympathy  from  the  company  they  keep." 

The  consciousness  of  spiritual  alienation  was  lost  only  in 
moments  of  comradeship  with  the  like-minded,  which  may 
explain  the  tendency  of  the  pacifist  in  war  time  to  seek  his 
intellectual  kin,  his  spiritual  friends,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  although,  of  course,  they  were  not  all  satisfactory. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  many  respects  the  peace  cause 
should  suffer  in  public  opinion  from  the  efforts  of  groups  of 
people  who,  early  in  the  war,  were  convinced  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  for  peace  and  who  tried  again  and  again  to 
discover  a  method  for  arousing  and  formulating  the  sentiment 
against  \var.  I  was  ill  and  out  of  Chicago  when  the  People's 
Council  held  a  national  convention  there,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  the  city  police,  but  threatened  with  dispersion  by 
the  state  troops,  who,  however,  arrived  from  the  capital  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  The  incident 
was  most  sensational  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
many  of  the  members  of  the  People's  Council  who  thus  early 
in  the  war  had  supposed  that  they  were  conducting  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  convention.  The  incident  gave  tremendous 
"copy"  in  a  city  needing  rationalizing  rather  than  sensational- 
izing at  that  moment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shock  and 
terror  of  the  "anarchist  riots"  occurring  in  Chicago  years  ago 
have  left  their  traces  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  city 
somewhat  as  a  nervous  shock  experienced  in  youth  will  long 
afterward  determine  the  action  of  a  mature  man  under  widely 
different  circumstances. 

On  the  whole,  the  New  York  groups  were  much  more 
active  and  throughout  the  war  were  allowed  much  more  free- 
dom both  of  assembly  and  press,  although  later  a  severe 
reaction  followed,  expressed  through  the  Lusk  Committee  and 
other  agencies.  Certainly  neither  city  approximated  the  free- 
dom of  London  and  nothing  surprised  me  more  in  1915  and 
again  in  1919  than  the  freedom  of  speech  permitted  there. 

We  also  read  with  a  curious  eagerness  the  steacfily  increas- 
ing number  of  books  published  from  time  to  time  during  the 
war  which  brought  a  renewal  of  one's  faith  or  at  least  a 
touch  of  comfort.  These  books  broke  through,  as  it  were, 
that  twisting  and  suppressing  of  awkward  truths,  which  was 
encouraged  and  at  times  even  ordered  by  the  censorship.  Such 
manipulation  of  news  and  motives  in  the  interest  of  war 
propaganda  was,  of  course,  necessary  if  the  people  were  to  be 
kept  in  a  fighting  mood. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  books  came  from  France,  early 
from  Romain  Holland,  later  from  Barbusse,  although  it  was 
interesting  to  see  how  many  people  took  the  latter's  burning 
indictment  of  war  merely  as  a  further  incitement  against  the 
enemy.  On  the  scientific  side  were  the  frequent  writings  of 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  the  remarkable  book  of  Nicolai  on 
The  Biology  of  War.  The  latter  enabled  one,  at  least  in 
one's  own  mind,  to  refute  the  pseudo-scientific  statement  that 
war  was  valuable  in  securing  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Nicolai  insisted  that  primitive  man  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  social  animal  and  that  he  developed  his 
intelligence  through  the  use  of  the  tool,  not  through  the  use 
of  the  weapon ;  it  was  the  primeval  community  which  made 
the  evolution  of  man  possible,  and  cooperation  among  men  is 
older  and  more  primitive  than  mass  combat,  which  is  an  OUt- 
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growth  of  the  much  later  property  instinct.  No  other  apecies 
save  ants,  who  also  possess  property,  rights  in  masses  against 
other  masses  of  its  own  kind.  War  is  in  fact  not  a  natural 
process  and  not  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  evolutionary 
sense.  He  illustrated  the  evolutionary  survival  of  the  fittest 
by  two  tigers  inhabiting  the  same  jungle  or  feeding  ground: 
the  one  who  has  the  greater  skill  and  strength  as  a  hunter 
survives  and  the  other  starves,  but  the  strong  one  does  not  go 
out  and  kill  the  weak  one,  as  the  war  propagandist  implied ; 
or  by  two  varieties  of  mice  living  in  the  same  field  or  barn  ;  in 
the  biological  struggle,  the  variety  which  grows  a  thicker  coat 
survives  the  winter  while  the  other  variety  freezes  to  extinc- 
tion ;  but  if  one  variety  of  mice  should  go  forth  to  kill  the 
other,  it  would  be  absolutely  abnormal  and  quite  outside  the 
evolutionary  survival  which  is  based  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment.  George  Nasmyth's  book  on 
Darwinism  and  the  Social  Order  was  another  clear  statement 
of  the  mental  confusion  responsible  for  the  insistence  that  even 
a  biological  progress  is  secured  through  war.  Mr.  Brailsford 
wrote  constantly  on  the  economic  results  of  the  war  and  we 
got  much  comfort  from  John  Hobson's  Toward  International 
Government,  which  gave  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  human  activity  actually  carried  on 
through  international  organizations  of  all  sorts,  many  of 
them  under  government  control.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  books, 
especially  the  spirited  challenge  in  The  Choice  Before  Us,  left 
his  readers  with  the  distinct  impression  that  "war  is  not 
inevitable  but  proceeds  from  definite  and  removable  causes." 
From  every  such  book  the  pacifist  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  none  save  those  interested  in  the  realization  of  an 
idea  are  in  a  position  to  bring  it  about,  and  that  if  one  found 
himself  the  unhappy  possessor  of  an  unpopular  conviction, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  think  as  clearly  as  he  was  able 
and  be  in  a  position  to  serve  his  country  as  soon  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so. 

But  with  or  without  the  help  of  good  books  a  hideous 
sensitiveness  remained,  for  the  pacifist,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  developed  a  high  degree  of  suggestibility,  sharing 
that  consciousness  of  the  feelings,  the  opinions  and  the  customs 
of  his  own  social  group  which  is  said  to  be  an  inheritance 
from  an  almost  pre-human  past.  An  instinct  which  once  en- 
abled the  man-pack  to  survive,  when  it  was  a  question  of 
keeping  together  or  of  perishing  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
perhaps  not  underdeveloped  in  any  of  us.  There  is  a  distinct 
physical  as  well  as  moral  strain  when  this  instinct  is  steadily 
suppressed  or  at  least  ignored. 

The  large  number  of  deaths  among  the  older  pacifists  in 
all  of  the  warring  nations  can  probably  be  traced  in  some 
measure  to  the  peculiar  strain  which  such  maladjustment 
implies.  More  than  the  normal  amount  of  nervous  energy 
must  be  consumed  in  holding  one's  own  in  a  hostile  world. 
Kier  Hardie,  Lord  Courtney  in  England,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Rauchenbush,  Washington  Gladden  in  the  United 
States,  Lammasch  and  Fried  in  Austria,  had  been  honored  by 
their  fellow  citizens  because  of  marked  ability  to  interpret 
and  understand  them.  Suddenly  to  find  every  public  utter- 
ance wilfully  misconstrued,  every  attempt  at  normal  relation- 
ship repudiated,  must  react  in  a  baffled  suppression  which  is 
health-destroying  even  if  we  do  not  accept  the  mechanistic 
explanation  of  the  human  system.  Certainly  by  the  end  of 
the  war  we  were  able  to  understand,  although  our  group 
certainly  did  not  endorse,  the  statement  of  Cobden,  one  of  the 
most  convinced  of  all  internationalists : 

"I  made  up  my  mind  during  the  Crimean  War  that  if  ever 
I  lived  in  the  time  of  another  great  war  of  a  similar  kind 
between  England  and  another  power,  I  would  not  as  a  public 
man  open  my  mouth  on  the  subject,  so  convinced  am  I  that 
appeals  to  reason,  conscience  or  interest  have  no  force  what- 
ever on  parties  engaged  in  war,  and  that  exhaustion  on  one 
or  both  sides  can  alone  bring  a  contest  of  physical  force  to 
an  end." 
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On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  times  when  we  stub- 
bornly asked  ourselves  what,  after  all,  has  maintained  the 
human  race  on  this  old  globe  despite  all  the  calamities  of 
nature  and  all  the  tragic  failings  of  mankind,  if  not  faith  in 
new  possibilities,  and  courage  to  advocate  them.  Doubtless 
many  times  these  new  possibilities  were  declared  by  a  man 
who,  quite  unconscious  of  courage,  bore  the  "sense  of  being 
an  exile,  a  condemned  criminal,  a  fugitive  from  mankind." 
Did  even-  one  so  feel  who,  in  order  to  travel  on  his  own 
proper  path,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  traditional  high- 
way? The  pacifist,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  could 
answer  none  of  these  questions  but  he  was  sick  at  heart  from 
causes  which  to  him  were  hidden  and  impossible  to  analyze. 
He  was  at  times  devoured  by  a  veritable  dissatisfaction  with 
life.  Was  he  thus  bearing  his  share  of  blood-guiltiness,  the 
morbid  sense  of  contradiction  and  inexplicable  suicide  which 
modern  war  implies? 

We  certainly  had  none  of  the  internal  contentment  of  the 
doctrinaire,  the  ineffable  solace  of  the  self-righteous,  which 
was  imputed  to  us.  No  one  knew  better  than  we  how  feeble 
and  futile  we  were  against  the  impregnable  weight  of  public 
opinion,  the  appalling  imperviousness,  the  coagulation  of 
motives,  the  universal  confusion  of  a  world  at  war.  There 
was  scant  solace  to  be  found  in  the  type  of  statement 
that  "The  worth  of  every  conviction  consists  precisely 
in  the  steadfastness  with  which  it  is  held."  This  was 
perhaps  because  we  suffered  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
no  longer  living  in  a  period  of  dogma  and  were,  there- 
fore, in  no  position  to  announce  our  sense  of  security !  We 
were  well  aware  that  the  modern  liberal  having  come  to  con- 
ceive truth  of  a  kind  which  must  vindicate  itself  in  practice 
finds  it  hard  to  hold  even  a  sincere  and  mature  opinion  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  can  have  no  justification  in 
works.  The  pacifist  in  war-time  is  literally  starved  of  any 
gratification  of  that  natural  desire  to  have  his  own  decisions 
justified  by  his  fellows. 

That,  perhaps,  was  the  crux  of  the  situation.  We  slowly 
became  aware  that  our  affirmation  was  regarded  as  pure 
dogma.  We  were  thrust  into  the  position  of  the  doctrinaire, 
and  although,  had  we  been  permitted,  we  might  have  cited 
both  historic  and  scientific  tests  of  our  so-called  doctrine  of 
peace,  for  the  moment  any  sanction  even  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion was  impossible. 

It  therefore  came  about  that  the  ability  to  hold  out  against 
mass  suggestion,  to  honestly  differ  from  the  convictions  and 
enthusiasms  of  one's  best  friends,  did  in  moments  of  crisis 
come  to  depend  upon  the  categorical  belief  that  a  man's  pri- 
mary allegiance  is  to  his  vision  of  the  truth  and  that  he  's 
under  obligation  to  affirm  it. 
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unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection; 
one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work — Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn,  Chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (formerly  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  formerly  American  Assn.  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality — Gertrude  B.  Knipp, 
sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical 
and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant  wel- 
fare consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

American  Country  Life  Association — Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  pres.; 
C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 

American  Home  Economics  Association — Miss  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and 
community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Peace  Society— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  international 
peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00  a 
year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Prison  Association — Annual  Congress  of  American  penol- 
ogists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary, 
135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer — Frank  J.  Osborne, 
ex.  sec'y;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Pub- 
lication free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pam- 
phlets upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2'.  Membership 
includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F. 
Snow,  M.  D.,  gen.  dir. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America — 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to 
develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of 
health  habits:  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers 
and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programme. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America — A  league  of  agencies  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve 
standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  chil- 
dren and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) — 1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.     Miss  Rose 
Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Promotes  civic 
cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the    United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.    For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

Eugenics  Registry — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  ex.  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  heredi- 
tary inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America — Constituted 
by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  ex.  sec'y;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

Hampton  Institute — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.; 
F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school. 
Free  illustrated  literature. 

The  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men — John  Culbert  Faries, 
dir..  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial  training 
classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons 
and  co-operates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (formerly  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00, 
$5.00  and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People — 
Moorfield  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y;  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies — Rush  Taggart, 
pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.:  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y; 
26  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  social 
agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls.  Non-sectarian. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association — 600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social,  Intellec- 
tual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student,  city, 
town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps, 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and 
cafeterias;  educational  classes,  employment,  Bible  study,  secretarial 
training  school,  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Council — Official  National  Body  of  the 
Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary.  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Ex.   Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.    C.   Monahan,   Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity— Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men— President,  Rear-Admiral  Wil- 
liam S.  Benson;  Ex.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael 
Gavin;  Ex.  Sec'y  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Direc- 
tor, Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y,  105  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural,  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc. 
Annual  membership.  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly, 
"The  American  ChlidL" 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc.— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen. 
sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Co-operates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in 
community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child 
welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene— Dr.  Walter  B.  James, 
pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate  Medical  Direc- 
tors, Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson:  Clifford 
\v  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  soci- 
eties. "Mental  Hygiene";  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work — Robert  W.  Kelso.  pres., 
Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 
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National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton,  field  sec'y;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects: 
To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  leotures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

National  Consumers'  League — 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y;  John  R.  Shillady,  ex.  director.  Pro- 
motes legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and  minors 
In  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions, 
eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing 
industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements — Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20 
Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the 
higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing — Member,  Na- 
tional Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 

health  nursing.     Maintains  library  and  educational  service.     Official 

Magazine   "Public   Health  Nurse." 

National  Tuberculosis  Association — 370  Seventh  Ave.  Charles  J. 
Hatfleld,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about  organiza- 
tion, education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other  phases  of 
tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health  Crusade, 
publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

National  Urban  League — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  ex.  sec'y;  127 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union — Anna  A.  Gordon, 
president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To 
secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  depart- 
ments of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  workshop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official 
organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America — H.  S.  Braucher, 
secy;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Playground,  neighborhood 
and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

Proportional  Representation  League — To  secure  representation  for 
all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Membership, 
$2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activi- 
ties. J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Condi- 
tions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments; Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Tuskegee  Institute — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro  Youth; 
an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the 
Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


LIVE  TALKS 

at  moderate  rates,  on  social  topics.  Suitable  for 
forums,  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  schools. 
Homer  Folks  says :  "I  cannot  think  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  whom  I  would  rather  have  talk  to  the 
American  people  on  social  work  than  FREDERIC 
ALMY,"  and  Bishop  Brent,  George  E.  Vincent,  Ray- 
mond Robins,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  Edward  T. 
Devine  give  similar  testimonials. 

For   terms  and  subjects,  address 

FREDERIC   ALMY 

3%  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOI'S  RZSEASCH 


OLIVER  H.  BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  points  to  the 
Mary  McClellan  Hospital,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  as  the  model 
hospital  of  its  size  (75  beds)  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Architect:     Wm.  T.  B.  Mynderse,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Consultant :     Oliver  H.  Bartine. 


152  Lexington  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


G.  P.  R. 

Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis    Popkin,    Director 

Knickerbocker  Building, 


Telephone  5755   Bryant 

152  W.  42d  St. 


Hospitals 


and 


r 


Mary  Gay  Teaches  Health 

She  may  be  bought  or  rented  in  a  Stella  Boothe  Suitcase 
Theatre.     If  you  want  to  know  more  about  her  write  to 

STELLA  BOOTHE,  131  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


J 


Debate:  Can  the  Church  be  Radical? 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  SCOTT  NEARING 

says  "yes"  says  "no" 

DR.   JUDAH   L.    MAGNES,    Chairman 

Lexington  Theater,  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  2:30  p.  m.     Tickets,  $2,  $1.50,  $1, 
75  cents,  50  cents — on  sale  at  Rand  School,  7  E.  15th  St.,  and  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave. 
Mail  orders  filled  in  order  of  receipt. 


.  ,  . 

BriEAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


m*nv(mi/i    well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
-KlNHlNfi    ™S       Su^ay—lAa.    Geography    lt*&*    <md 
Dllll/lllU   othtr  periodical!,  $1.65.    EOOEUNG  BooK-Bmny, 
114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the 
inch.  Want  advertisements,  8  cents 
per  word  or  initial,  including  the  ad- 
dress or  box  number,  for  each  inser- 
tion, minimum  chargje,  $1.50.  Dis- 
counts on  three  or  more  consecutive 
insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 

Adclms  Advertiiing  Department 

SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  Eait  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE, 
197  East  Broadway,  New  York  City,  in- 
vites applications  for  the  position  of  Prin- 
cipal of  its  School  of  Religious  Work. 
Trained  and  qualified  laymen  will  be  con- 
sidered. For  details  concerning  require- 
ments, hours,  salary,  etc.,  please  apply  to 
or  communicate  with  Dr.  Henry  Fleisch- 
man,  Managing  Director. 

WANTED— A  worker  in  the  child  la- 
bor field.  Salary  depends  on  qualifica- 
tions. State  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, salary  expected  and  references.  Ad- 
dress B.  M.  Watson,  1720  Chestnut  St., 
Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED — An  experienced  financial 
secretary,  college  graduate  preferred.  Ref- 
erences and  credentials  to  be  mailed  to 
D.  M.,  Room  1101,  44  East  23rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dieticians,  lab- 
oratory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GIRLS'  CASE  WORKER  for  pro- 
tective organization  in  mid-western  city. 
Must  be  able  to  speak  in  public.  Give  age, 
education  and  experience.  4069  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish 
Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Must  be 
trained  case  worker  with  supervisory  ex- 
perience. 4077  Survey. 

WANTED — Supervisor  for  Jewish 
Family  Care  Agei.cy,  in  large  city.  Must 
be  trained  case  worker  with  supervisory 
experience.  Also  trained  Home  Economics 
Worker  wanted.  Must  speak  Yiddish. 
4058  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dieticians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side. 

WANTED  trained  Home  Economics 
Worker.  Apply  Jewish  Welfare  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  4078  Survey. 

WANTED,  by  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children,  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  Worker  wanted.  Apply 
Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
4079  Survey. 


WANTED:  Family  case  worker,  ex- 
perienced, for  Jewish  agency  in  large  East- 
ern city.  Apply  with  full  details  to  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  130 
East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

MATRON,  assistant  to  Superintendent, 
to  supervise  the  general  welfare  of  the 
children ;  also  to  take  complete  charge  of 
culinary  and  household  departments.  Send 
application,  including  age,  qualifications 
and  experience  to  A.  D.  Faber,  Jewish 
Foster  Home,  Station  G.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  superintendents,  house- 
keepers, matrons,  secretaries,  governesses, 
dietitians,  mother's  helpers.  51  Trow- 
bridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.  Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SITUATION   WANTED 

WOMAN  with  four  years'  experience  in 
Home  Service,  Red  Cross,  relief  work,  pub- 
lic speaking,  organization,  financial  cam- 
paign as  a  background,  three  years  as  ex- 
ecutive. Good  personality.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. Desires  executive  position  in 
South.  Salary  $2,400.00.  4071  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Executive  position  social  or 
welfare  organization.  Experience  all 
oranches  of  social  work  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  At  present 
traveling  in  the  Orient.  Returning  Xr\\ 
York  in  March.  4072  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  27,  college  graduate,  five 
years'  experience  in  social  work,  three  with 
national  social  agency  in  field,  research, 
statistical  and  publication  work,  wants  po- 
sition with  social  or  civic  organization. 
4076  SURVEY. 

MAN  with  executive  experience  in 
county  organization,  publicity,  financing, 
committee  and  co-ordinating  work,  seeks 
position,  preferably  in  health  or  federation 
work.  4068  SURVEY. 

GAMES 

SHAKESPEARE^How  many  ques- 
tions could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare? 
Consult  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shake- 
speare." Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  In- 
structive and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents. 
The  Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Latmfi    fifty    cents    •    line,    four    weekly    Inter- 
tiont;    copy    unchanged    throughout    the     month. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  2 
of  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethi- 
cal evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  open  shop  movement,  A  12,000-word 
summary,  32  pages.  Valuable  for  personal 
study,  discussion  groups,  open  forums,  adult 
Bible  classes.  George  IL  Doran  Co.,  New  York 
City.  Price,  10  cents. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS.  By  Florence  Nesbitt.  Mini- 
mum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am-  School  of  Home 
Economics,  519  W.  69th  st.,  Chicago. 

IHUIGIATION  LITIUTUU  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station  F,  New  York  City. 

CREDIT  UNION:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quett  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 


II 

I  MARY   CAROLINE  I 
CRAWFORD 

COUNSELOR  IN  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PUBLICITY 

|    816  LITTLE  BUILDING 

Boston,    Massachusetts 

No  fee  for  consultation 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  of  photo- 
plays, short  stories,  songs,  poems,  news- 
paper articles,  send  today  for  FREE  help- 
ful booklet,  "Successful  Writing."  Writer's 
Digest,  S-694  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook  —  it's  FREE.  Home 
study  Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many 
well-paid  positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic..  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chic.j. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  HEALTH  COUNCIL 
AND  TUBERCULOSIS  COMMITTEE  will  loan 
miniature  camp  exhibit,  suitable  for  large 
window.  Successfully  used  in  raising 
funds  for  a  summer  camp.  10  South  18th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

I'.ARX  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec., 
details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  RENT  _ 

Desk  space  in  the 
Offices       of       the 

Girls'    Friendly    Society,    52    West    56th 

Street,  New  York. 


FOR  RENT: 


FOR  RENT  r 

rooms,  suitable  for  classes,  concerts,  danc- 
ing, etc.  Kitchen  and  china  available. 
Rental  $5.00.  Apply  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  52  West  56th  Street,  New  York. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions, copy  unchanged  throughout  tht  month. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three  periodi- 
cals: The  Monthly  Digest  contains  headquar- 
ters news  of  the  national  health  organizations, 
$2.50  a  year;  The  Bi-Weekly  Statements  on 
Xational  Health  Legislation,  $4.00  a  year;  The 
Library  Index,  a  weekly  report  of  current 
health  literature,  $2.50  a  year.  Reduced  com- 
bination subscriptions  are  also  offered. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet* 
terment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  St.,  New  York, 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warcrooms 

(Established   1835) 
KITCHEN   UTENSILS 

Cutlery,    China,    Glassware 

Housecleaning  Articles 

r.rushcs,     I'.rooms,     Dusters,    Polishes    fnr 
Floors,    Furniture    and    Metals. 

"BEST   QUALITY   ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

Metal  Lined,  Glass  Lined,  Enam- 
eled Steel  Lined. 

THAT    ARE 

Sanitary,    Efficient,    Economical 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  P»te 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

An  the  Finest  and  Bat  Inks 
and  Adhesive! 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesive* 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS    &  CO.,   Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 

484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN   BROS. 

Hudson  and  No.  Moore  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,   SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 

501   Fifth  Ave.       New  York  City 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 


Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of  the 
Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly  equipped 
without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During    sleeping    hours    the    body    in  complete    repose 

throws    off   waste    tissues    and    gases,  much    of    which 

penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin  easily 
washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and 
fluffy  as  new. 

They  protect  your 
Mattress  from  all  im- 
purities and  lengthen 

it>   life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None   genuine   without 
Trade   Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1 5   Laight  Street,  New  York  City 


A  CHARITABLE  Institution  which  is  raising  an  en- 
/-\  dowment  fund  has  asked  for  a  price  on  500  copies  of 
How  Much  Shall  I  Give  ?"  The  Board  of  Managers 
had  in  mind  sending  a  copy  to  each  of  theirprincipal  contrib- 
utors. If  Such  a  plan — any  plan — that  promises  to  increase 
contributions  during  these  hard  times  is  worth  considering. 
C| "How  Much  Shall  I  Give"!"  written  by  Lilian  Brandt,  with  a 
foreword  by  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  is  a  valuable  book  for  every 
social  agency  and  charitable  institution.  Executives  of  some  of  the 
largest  organizations  have  given  it  strong  endorsements.  <JA  book 
of  153  pages,  price  $2  by  mail  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  i  \^  East 
iqth  Street,  New  York. 
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"  Somewhere  East  of  Suez 

To  the  Romance  of  Japan 
To  the  Land  of  Gandhi 

To  the  Lazy  Blue 
Mediterranean 


BENARES,    INDIA— RIVER    GANGES 
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Lectures  and  dances  on  board.  Opportunity  to 
take  side  trips  or  to  browse  about  in  some  quaint 
foreign  city.  Not  a  cut  and  dried  affair. 

The  ship's  company  is  made  up  of  congenial  and 
cultured  Americans.  There  will  be  groups  from 
some  of  the  church  denominations  and  there  will  be 
a  group  of  SURVEY  readers.  Only  people  of  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  background  are  invited. 

Not  since  the  war  has  there  been  offered  you  a 
chance  like  this.  Don't  put  off  your  big  vacation 
until  you  are  too  old  to  enjoy  it.  Take  it  next 
year.  Start  preparing  for  it  now. 

Why  You  Should  Book  Now 

More  than  70  Survey  readers  applied  too  late  for  the  1922  Clark 
cruise  to  the  Orient.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  space  is 
taken  very  soon  after  the  books  are  opened — even  as  far  ahead  as  a 
year. 

The  Survey  is  the  first  publication  to  announce  the  1923   "Around 
the  World"  cruise.      This  means  that  Survey  readers  applying  now  will 
have    precedence    over    all    others.     Don't    wait    until    the 
space  you  will  want  is  booked  by  someone  else.     Apply  now 
and   get   first  choice   of  location   and   first  choice  of  price. 
Send  your  deposit  today  to  secure  precedence  on  the  book- 
ing   list.     Make   your   choice   of   actual    location   when   you 
receive  the  ship  diagram  and  full  details. 


New    York 
Havana 
C'olon 
Panama 

Treasure     Island 

(.O'L'n-;    J  i^huii I) 
San  Fraud:  co 

Yokohama 


ITINERARY 

Kyoto  KaiiKonn 

.Nara  Calcutta 

Osaka  Aero**    India 

K,,IM,  Ceylon 
Inland   Sea  of  Japan       Bombay 
Nmruakl 

KOIIB 


Canton 
Manila 

Itatavia     (Java* 
IIu>teiiy.i*rK    { .1  ;i  v:i  i 


Suez 

Cairo 

I'ort    Said 

Naples 

(Gibraltar 

Havre 

Liverpool 


More  than  27,000  milea.         14  days  in  Japan—  19  days  in  India 

First-class  liotcl  inroimiinil.il  ions.  Your  single  pay  men  t  covers 
everything.  No  fee*,  etc.,  except  on  shipboard,  siilc  I  rips  at 
slight  extra  cost.  Ample  .-tops. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  -  100   PAGES,  AND 
SHIP  DIAGRAM  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


('lurk   Cruise,  Care  of  The   Survey, 
112  East   19th   Street,   New    York 

I  enclose  $2."  deposit  to  secure  accommodation" 
for  tin-  "Around  the  World"  cruise  on  the  S.  S. 
impress  of  France,  starting  January  1!:!.  l!rj:;.  This 
deposit  is  to  he  returned  to  me  if  I  lind  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  and  when  reservation  is  sold. 

I    shall   probably    want    to    pay    S for 

accommodations.  Send  me  the  ship  diagram  aiid 
full  particulars  at  once  so  that  I  can  choose  my 
location. 


A.I, Ires* 


S.    S.    "Empress   of   Frunce" — 18,841  Gross  Tons.    Twenty  Suites. 
The  highest  standard  of  trans-Atlantic    service    throughout;     meets    all 
lesjal  requirements.     One  .ship  for  the  entire  voyage,  avoiding  changes  to 
inferior    local    .ships. 


gift 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD!! 

120  Days  of   Luxurious  Travel   for  $1000  and  up 

FIRST    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THE     1923     CLARK    CRUISE 

For  about  half  what  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  took  the  trip  independently,  you 
can  go  on  Clark's  "Around  the  World"  cruise  starting  on  January  23,  1923.     All  ac-    § 
commodations  are  for  first-class  passengers  and  all  passengers  have  the  same  privileges 
and  the  same  opportunities. 
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FEBRUARY  4,  1922 


West   Virginia 

Bread  and  Guns  —  IV. 

Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  —  II. 

Two  Sonnets  - 


Winthrop  D.  Lane  721 

AdolfA.Berle,Jr.  723 

-  Edward  T.  Devine  724 

-  Esther  Alida  Phillips  726 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

The  'Bus  as  Pulpit  —  Child  Actors  —  Vaccination  and  Parents'  Rights  —  Drug 
Addiction  —  Crime  in  Philadelphia  —  Disarmament  in  the  Colleges  —  Shifting 
Sands  —  Precious  Cargoes  - 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


As  Youth  Would  Have  It  - 
Education  for  Success 
Community  Education  at  Berea 
School  Counselors  - 
Case  Number  83   - 


Vera  Lachmann  727 

C.  T.  Ryan  728 

Marshall  Everett  Vaughn  728 

Neva  R.  Deardorff  729 

Ellen  L.  Osgood  730 


HEALTH 


From  Fumigation  to  Disease  Prevention 

Three  City  Health  Federations 

Hospital  Planning  —  Medical  Social  Service 


Curtis  E.  Lakeman 


731 
733 
734 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


CONFERENCES 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. :  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
scc'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y ;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  com- 
pensation ;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance ;  maternity  pro- 
tection ;  one  day's  rest  in  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
luarterly,  "  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY   SOCIAL 

WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  direc- 
tor; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec. ;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  report*.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 


EUGENICS   REGISTRY— Battle   Creek,   Mich.      Chancellor   David 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y  j  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec.  — 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary 
ventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
ICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.    Chas.   S.   . 
farland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tip 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H. 
research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal:  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.j  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  ana  cooperates  with 
jther  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the 
payroll. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and 
$25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Mem- 
bership, $1  upward. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THB  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  Yo|k.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  ana  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  .of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding,  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to 
make  available  in  any 
effort.  The  League  wi 
to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or 
Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful 
e  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any.  agency,  with  a  view 
organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C. 


Miss 
c 


COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOJ4EN—  305  W.  98th  St.  New  York.     Mis 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Steraberger,  ex.  secy.     Promotes  civi 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  —  799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn. 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
(iris. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student, 
city,  town  and  country  centers ;  physical  and  social  education ;  camps ; 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SERVICE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN— Official 
National  Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.   Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath ;  Ass  t. 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S, 
Benson ;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Director, 
Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
•  •••  --•---•-  J-'- —  Annual  member- 

American  Child." 


health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc. 
ship,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "  The 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educa- 
tors, public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  Imtil 

Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 


ermanent  form  the 


Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
Proceedin 

Island,  in  June,  1922.  'Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  afl  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


'ear  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  '"- 
lings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
.nnual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y :  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  stand- 
ards for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum 
wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the  study 
and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications  include 
Federal  and  State  Health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library  Index, 
and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies  and  one 
official  member.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Norse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  137  E. 
23d  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments 
of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ,  "Life 
and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Euge- 
nics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Gold  and  Wheat 

The  National  Agricultural  Conference,  with  its  econo- 
mic problems,  has  drawn  attention  away  from  the  disarma- 
ment conference  for  the  moment.  The  International  Con- 
ference at  Genoa  will  draw  it  back  to  political  questions, 
probably  by  envisaging  its  political  problems  in  economic 
terms.  The  world  faces  certain  inescapable  economic  prob- 
lems: the  adjustment  of  production  of  healthful  consump- 
tion in  all  lines;  the  adequate  organization  of  means  of  dis- 
tributing necessary  goods  to  all  needy  areas;  the  restora- 
tion of  stability  in  the  markets,  and  of  confidence  among 
the  peoples,  of  the  world.  Among  other  things  we  must 
consider  standards  of  measurement  in  production  and  ex- 
change. What  would  be  the  effect  of  making  a  bushel  of 
wheat  the  standard  of  value  in  place  of  the  gold  dollar? 


1 


Food  and  Gold  in  War  Time 


•  What  does  a  war-racked  country  want  most  of  all?  What 
are  the  effects  of  war  upon  the  production  of  foods:  at  home? 
abroad?  What  is  the  effect  upon  prices:  at  home?  abroad?  Which 
way  will  gold  move  in  war  time:  toward  a  warring  country  or 
toward  neutral  lands?  If  a  neutral  country  is  flooded  with  gold, 
does  that  insure  prosperity?  If  the  gold  supply  of  a  nation  is 
doubled,  will  that  nation  be  twice  as  rich  as  before?  If  its  gold 
is  doubled,  what  happens  to  prices?  Why?  What  happened  to 
the  price  of  American  wheat  in  1916-18?  Why?  If  the  price  of 
wheat  is  doubled,  is  the  wheat  twice  as  nutritious?  Or  is  the  gold 
half  as  valuable?  What  became  of  the  world's  gold  supply  in 
1916-18?  Why?  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  trend  of  prices? 

2  Cheap  Gold 
•  How  many  loaves  of  bread  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat  that  sells  for  eighty  cents?  From  a  bushel  that  sells  for  three 
dollars?  Which  is  worth  more  for  food,  eighty-cent  wheat  or  three- 
dollar  wheat?  Does  this  mean  that  eighty  cents  equals  three  dollars? 
What  does  it  mean?  Which  has  the  more  stable  value,  wheat  or 
gold?  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  sells  at  one  time  for  eighty  cents  and 
at  another  for  three  dollars,  does  that  mean  that  wheat  has  changed 
its  value?  Or  does  it  mean  that  money  has  changed  its  value? 
If  money  changes  in  value,  does  that  mean  paper  money  or  gold? 
Does  gold  change  in  value?  In  terms  of  gold?  In  terms  of  wheat? 
If  wheat  were  our  medium  of  barter,  or  money,  would  wheat  vary 
in  price?  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  were  our  unit  of  measurement,  how 
much  would  a  bushel  of  wheat  be  worth?  Does  wheat  ever  go 
"up  and  down"?  Or,  is  it  gold  that  goes  "down  and  up"?  Is 
there  any  such  a  thing  as  a  stable  unit  of  value?  A  stable  dollar? 
What  proposals  are  made  for  stabilizing  the  money  of  the  world? 
If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  what  effects  would  it  have  on  pro- 
duction? On  credit?  On  exchange  of  goods?  On  business  and 
industry  in  general? 

References: 

Irving  Fisher.  Stabilizing  the  Dollar.  Macmillan  Co.  Price, 
$3.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.70. 

B.  M.  Anderson.  Fallacy  of  the  Stabilized  Dollar.  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  57  Broadway,  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Future  of  Our  Foreign  Trade.  The 
author,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

Harold  G.  Moulton.  Financial  Organization  of  Society.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  $4.00;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $4.25. 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  'Bus  as  Pulpit 

ON  one  side  of  the  page,  the  picture  of  an  Eigh- 
teenth Century  gentleman  in  knee-breeches,  bow- 
ing in  the  most  approved  fashion,  with  a  wide 
sweep  of  his  three-cornered  hat,  to  a  high-coif- 
fured  lady  in  hoop-skirts;  on  the  other  side  a  night 
charge  over  the  top  of  the  trench,  barbed  wire  scat- 
tered in  the  foreground,  bombs  exploding  in  the  sky. 
With  these  illustrations  a  business  organization  in  New 
\ork  discusses  the  question  of  why  there  has  grown 
up  in  America  so  marked  a  disregard  for  the  little  courtesies, 
the  considerate  attentions,  which  at  one  time  have  charac- 
terized all  branches  of  wage-earning  service.  To  this  par- 
ticular concern,  civility  is  a  trade  asset,  part  of  a  service 
for  which  the  public  is  prepared  to  pay.  Another  page  of 
the  booklet  to  which  we  refer  shows  a  'bus  conductor  chasing 
a  hat  lost  by  a  passenger  who  is  descending  from  the  top. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company  charges  ten  cents  for 
a  ride  which,  on  the  parallel  subway  or  elevated  railway, 
can  be  had  for  _five ;  but  in  the  place  of  crushing  and  strap- 
hanging  it  provides  decency  and  comparative  comfort. 

Training  its  employes  to  civility  is  an  obvious  necessity 
for  such  a  business;  but  engaged  in  this  work  the  company 
soon  discovered  that  such  a  one-sided  training  is  a  matter 
of  psychological  impossibility,  and  that  the  public  also  has 
to  be  educated  in  considerateness  if  the  men  are  to  do  their 
work  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind.  It  gives  an  instance  in 
point : 

Complaint  was  received  that  one  of  our  oldest  conductors,  a  man 
noted  for  his  courtesy  even  before  the  company  ran  its  civility  cam- 
paign, had  used  indecent  and  insulting  language  when  the  young 
daughter  of  a  prominent  minister  asked  him  a  civil  question.  In- 
vestigation verified  the  complaint,  but  it  also  brought  out  the  pos- 
sibly mitigating  fact  that  the  conductor  had  been  abused  by  passen- 
gers no  less  than  seven  times  that  day,  three  of  the  attacks  occurring 
on  the  same  trip  as  that  in  which  he  turned,  somewhat  like  a  friendly 
dog,  goaded  gradually  to  madness,  on  the  cultured,  inoffensive  girl. 
So,  to  extend  its  civility  campaign,  the  company  is  now 
running  a  prize  competition  for  essays  on  that  topic,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  receive  due  newspaper  publicity.  But  to 
come  back  to  the  question  raised:  Why  is  so  much  bad 
temper  and  grouchiness  shown  in  American  public  life? 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  the  general  haste.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York,  who,  of  course, 
is  speaking  for  that  city  only,  says: 

So  far  as  its  increase  is  concerned,  heart  disease  is  about  the  worst 
disease  we  have  in  this  city.  .  .  .  The  conditions  under  which 
the  people  live  are  conducive  to  it.  They  run  up  the  subway  stairs 
two  steps  at  a  time;  they  hurry  from  their  homes  and  hurry  back 
again ;  they  stand  on  the  transportation  lines  twice  as  often  as  they 
sit  down ;  and  even  when  in  repose  they  are  nervous.  Meals  are 
swallowed  hastily,  and  even  the  evening's  entertainment  is  taken 
on  the  rush. 

The  booklet  already  quoted,  in  explaining  the  growth  of 
incivility,  however,  finds  far  deeper  causes: 


There  are  many  contributory  causes  for  this  retrogressive  state 
of  affairs  in  our  national  life.  Although  during  the  war  mankind 
was  rendered  emotionally  and  psychologically  receptive  to  any 
panacea  holding  some  promise  of  relief  for  its  mental  and  moral 
ills,  have  we,  since  the  war,  taken  full  advantage  of  the  church  for 
mental  comfort  and  spiritual  uplift? 

Perhaps  in  matters  political  we  find  some  of  the  causes.  Have 
petty  jealousies,  partisanship,  egoisjn,  sectionalism,  blinded  us  to 
that  high  plane  of  political  thought  and  humanitarianism  to  which 
our  forefathers  ascended? 

In  some  of  the  more  modern  and  progressive  features  of  our 
educational  system,  may  not  some  of  the  contributory  causes  be 
identified?  ...  Is  the  elementary  school  boy  or  girl  of  today 
more  rudely  precocious  and  the  advanced  student  more  stubbornly 
self-sufficient  and  self-opinionated  than  those  of  a  decade  or  more 
ago?  And  if  so,  why? 

And  so,  with  further  devious  questioning,  the  writer 
finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  out  of  the  exaggerated, 
incessant  preachments  of  the  war-time  there  have  arisen 
"  some  rather  twisted  and  distorted  notions  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual." 

These  impressions  have  inculcated  in  some  a  feeling  of  an  inher- 
ent right  to_a  part  of  what  the  other  fellow  has;  in  some,  a  feeling 
of  superiority  over  others;  in  others,  the  divine  right  to  special 
privilege,  if  not  license. 

It's  a  long  way,  some  may  say,  from  'bus  conducting  to 
lawlessness;  but  in  his  search  for  efficiency,  this  modern 
successor  of  the  stately  stage  driver  has  come  up  against 
not  a  few  of  the  major  evils  in  our  present-day  social  life 
and  must  needs  invite  the  church  and  the  school  and  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  to  cooperate  in  the  making  of  a 
new  "  morale." 

Child  Actors 

THERE  was  a  particularly  disagreeable  complexion  to 
a  case  recently  brought  up  before  the  municipal  court 
of  Cincinnati  concerning  the  employment  of  children 
in  The  Rising  Generation,  a  play  presented  by  Maude 
Daniels  at  the  Lyric  Theater,  a  local  vaudeville  house.  The 
law  of  Ohio  provides  that  no  child  under  fourteen  may  be 
employed  on  the  stage.  Yet  this  sketch  involved  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  ranged  in  ages  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years.  They  were  giving  four  performances  a  day  for  two 
weeks.  Investigation  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
at  whose  request  the  case  was  brought  to  court  by  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  revealed  that  the  children 
were  forced  to  lead  an  unhealthy,  restricted  life.  The  actual 
performance  could  have  added  little  to  their  wholesome 
growth,  for  it  dealt  with  imitations  of  adult  vaudeville  acts 
of  poor  taste  and  unnatural  sophistication  for  a  child.  As 
reported  to  the  association,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  child 
labor  inspector  and  other  agencies  that  were  all  interested  in 
this  case,  a  day  in  these  children's  lives  ran  as  follows: 

They  rose  at  1 1  o'clock  and  reached  the  stage  at  12,  where 
they  had  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  schooling  under  a  teacher 
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who  did  not  know  the  names  of  textbooks  and  used  "just 
anything  and  everything."  Then  they  made  up  for  their 
act,  which  began  at  2:10  and  was  over  at  2:30,  amuse'd 
themselves  behind  the  scenes  or  watched  the  other  acts 
until  their  next  performance,  from  4:37  to  4:57.  They 
removed  their  make-up  and  went  to  a  near  by  restaurant  for 
dinner,  sometimes  to  a  movie  by  way  of  recreation;  back 
to  the  theater  again  to  make  up  for  the  7:58  performance, 
and  behind  the  scenes  until  they  went  on  once  more  at  10:31 ; 
then  to  a  restaurant  for  supper  and  to  their  hotel  at  mid- 
night to  retire,  four  in  a  room.  Social  workers  who  saw 
them  several  times  reported  that  they  were  undersized,  pale 
and  weary  looking. 

Several  cases  of  this  sort  had  been  brought  up  before, 
and  each  time  the  decision  had  gone  against  the  association, 
the  judge  holding  that,  since  the  evidence  showed  the  chil- 
dren to  be  properly  cared  for,  the  law  must  not  be  in- 
terpreted too  literally.  This  time,  however,  the  association 
called  to  its  assistance  all  the  local  child  welfare  agencies 
interested  in  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws,  determined 
to  appeal  both  to  their  aid  and  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 
As  in  many  other  cases  of  legislation  where  the  majority  of 
people,  when  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  are  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  law,  its  enforcement  is  lax  when  disregard  of  the 
law  adds  to  the  satisfactipn  of  the  public's  appetite  for 
pleasure. 

The  manager  of  The  Rising  Generation  admitted  that 
she  had  been  fined  three  times  in  Illinois  for  similar  viola- 
tions. In  Cincinnati  she  was  once  more  fined  by  the  court. 
Evidently  she  had  found  that  as  long  as  the  public  would 
pay  to  see  child  actors  she  could  afford  to  pay  her  fines  for 
employing  them. 

The  cooperating  agencies  found  that  only  twenty-one 
states  have  laws. prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  on 
the  stage,  that  eleven  have  a  licensing  system,  and  the  rest 
have  no  laws  on  the  subject.  They  also  found  that  in  Ohio 
the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  stage  children  had  been  left 
out  of  the  factory  inspectors'  manual,  and  few  inspectors 
were  familiar  with  its  provisions.  They  called  this  omission 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
and  are  raising  a  fund  to  enable  the  Protective  Association 
to  bring  such  cases  into  court. 

Vaccination  and  Parents'  Rights 

IF  public  officials  are  to  be  subjected  to  law  suits  when 
they  exercise  discretionary  powers,  and  because  they  may 
be  mistaken,  can  be  mulcted  in  damages,  then  no  person 
would  ever  accept  any  public  position  of  any  kind."     This 
was  the  opinion  recently  rendered  by  Judge  Joseph  B.  David 
of  Chicago  in  a  damage  suit  on  a  case  which  was  one  of 
twelve  similar  ten  thousand  dollar  damage  suits  conditioned 
by  the  refusal  of  twelve  parents  to  have  their  children  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox,  and  their  consequent  exclusion  from 
the  Portage  Park  School  for  thirteen  days. 

On  June  5,  1920,  John  Dill  Robertson,  commissioner 
of  health  for  Chicago,  notified  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peter  A.  Mortenson,  that  two  cases  of  smallpox 
had  been  reported  from  the  Portage  Park  School,  and  that 
to  prevent  an  impending  epidemic  pupils  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated  were  to  be  vaccinated  with  their  parents'  con- 
sent, either  by  their  own  physician  or  free  of  charge  by  a 
physician  from  the  Board  of  Health.  If  the  parents  did 
not  consent  the  children  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
school  until  June  23.  Twelve  parents,  upon  receiving  this 
notice,  replied  that  they  would  not  have  their  children  vac- 
cinated. The  children  were  told  not  to  return  to  school 
until  after  the  period  of  danger  had  passed.  The  parents 
of  these  children  then  held  an  indignation  meeting  at  which 
were  several  other  persons  opposed  to  vaccination,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  school  authorities  were  seemingly  vio- 


lating two  citizens'  rights — the  right  to  have  their  children 
attend  public  school  and  the  right  under  the  constitution 
to  refuse  to  have  them  vaccinated.  During  the  court  action 
which  followed  the  charges  "of  having  wrongfully  and  ma- 
liciously kept  their  children  from  school,"  brought  against 
the  school  authorities,  Judge  David  said: 

I  do  not  believe  an  authority  can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
that  would  subject  a  teacher  or  principal  or  a  superintendent  of 
schools  to  damages  for  excluding  a  child,  even  though  he  did  it 
without  authority,  if  he  did  it  without  malice,  and  that  means 
malice  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — an  act  done  with  some 
wrongful  motive.  It  won't  do  to  say  that  every  time  a  public 
official  acts  some  one  is  going  to  sue  him.  If  that  were  the  case 
he  would  never  act.  I  think  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  this 
case  is  to  be  commended  for  the  attitude  taken. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
in  language  that  any  one  can  read,  thus: 

"  Vaccination  is  now  recognized  as  the  only  safe  prevention  for 
the  spread  of  smallpox." 

Public  officials  have  a  right  to  be  guided  by  what  science  has 
demonstrated  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  truth  can  be  ascertained, 
and  science  has  come  to  the  conclusion  universally  that  vaccination 
is  a  preventive  of  smallpox,  notwithstanding  that  some  people  may 
disagree  with  it. 

While  recognizing  the  parents'  constitutional  right  in  the 
case,  Judge  David  said  that  "they  must  recognize  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Drug  Addiction 

FORCES  are  assembling  in  the  United  States  to  place 
a  constricting  iron  ring  around  the  narcotic  drug  evil — 
an  evil  which  authorities  assert  is  growing  in  this  coun- 
try at  an  alarming  pace.     A  new  organization,  the  Narcotic 
Drug  League,  was  founded  in  New  York  two  weeks  ago, 
to  deal  with  it  on  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Late  last  October  the  United  States  Treasury  issued  a 
new  ruling  on  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  which  states 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  the  treatment  of  mere  ad- 
diction where  the  drugs  are  placed  in  the  addict's  hands 
sanctioned.  A  reputable  physician,  however,  who  is  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  bona  fide  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases  as  cancer  and  advanced  tuberculosis,  "may  in  th 
course  of  his  professional  practice,  and  strictly  for  legit 
mate  medical  purposes,  dispense  or  prescribe  narcotic  dru 
for  such  diseases,  provided  that  the  patients  are  personal! 
attended  by  the  physician,  that  he  regulates  the  dosage,  and 
prescribes  no  quantity  greater  than  that  ordinarily  recog- 
nized by  members  of  his  profession  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  given  case." 

Further,  mere  addiction  is  not  recognized  as  an  incur- 
able disease.  The  ruling  states: 

It  is  well  established  that  the  ordinary  case  of  addiction  yields  to 
treatment,  and  that  addicts  will  remain  permanently  cured  when 
drug  taking  is  stopped  and  they  are  otherwise  physically  restored 
to  health  and  strengthened  in  will  power. 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  never  sanctioned  the  method  of  giving  gradually  re- 
duced doses  to  a  patient. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  last  year  adopted  a 
report  urging  both  federal  and  state  governments  to  take 
drastic  action  in  regard  to  the  problem.  Principles  upon 
which  to  base  state  legislation  were  also  laid  down.  Among 
these  were:  "unauthorized  possession  of  narcotits  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  violation;  commitment  and  institu- 
tional care  and  treatment  of  addicts." 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  also  launched  upon  a 
juthless  campaign  for  the  nationwide  suppression  of  opium 
and  other  narcotic  evils.  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  of  Boston, 
made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  situation  for  the  order. 
In  his  report  he  stated : 

Bootleg  dope  is  ruining  thousands  where  bootleg  whiskey  kills 
dozens.  The  United  States  consumes  every  year  ten  times  the  crude 
opium  received  by  France,  Germany  and  Italy  combined,  and  thirty- 
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five  times  the  amount  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  strictly  necessary 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

From  one  to  four  million  Americans  are  afflicted  with  the  drug 
habit,  and,  what  is  worse,  America  is  instrumental  in  fastening  the 
habit  on  China,  whose  government  is  bravely  fighting  it,  because  this 
country  permits  tons  of  opium  to  be  transported  across  its  territory 
annually  to  Japan,  whence  it  is  reshipped  to  China.  Shipped  in 
bond  under  the  guise  of  pharmaceutical  products,  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  opium  through  the  United  States. 

The  Narcotic  Drug  League  was  formed  at  a  conference 
called  by  a  number  of  veterans  in  the  war  against  habit- 
forming  drugs.  The  call  for  the  conference  affirmed  that 
such  drugs  "are  destroying  and  enslaving  a  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  our  people.  The  toll  of  victims  among  the 
youth  of  the  country  is  the  striking  development  of  recent 
years."  Sara  Graham-Mulhall  was  elected  president  and 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Columbia  University,  secretary 
of  the  league.  "America  is  today  drugging  herself  and 
other  nations,"  was  the  blunt  characterization  of  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Brent,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Both  he  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert  said  that  the  evil  constitutes  a 
world  problem  which  will  never  be  solved  unless  inter- 
nationally. The  international  opium  conference  of  1912 
declared  that  there  must  be  an  international  control  of  traf- 
fic in  narcotic  drugs,  and  a  pledge  was  made  to  protect 
China's  interests.  However,  no  provision,  was  made  for  the 
international  control  of  production — the  root  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Subsequent  conventions  held  in  1913  and  1914  re- 
affirmed this  decision.  At  present  a  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  the  matter  in  hand. 

Bishop  Brent  declared  that  those  who  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  are  making  a  definite  effort  to  debauch  the  school 
children  of  the  country.  He  suggested  that  an  immedi- 
ate attack  be  made  upon  the  evil  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  end  he  advised  a  comprehensive  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. As  a  second  step  he  recommended  drastic  legislation, 
and  as  a  third  that  the  United  States  throw  in  its  lot  with 
other  nations  to  control  the  production  of,  as  well  as  the 
traffic  in,  narcotic  drugs.  Other  speakers  presented  figures 
showing  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  this  country,  and 
also  its  relation  to  crime.  Sara  Graham-Mulhall,  former 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Narcotic  Drug 
Control,  declared  that  although  China  is  dubbed  the  drug 
nation,  there  is  half  as  much  drug  addiction  in  the  United 
States  as  in  China.  Ernest  K.  Coulter  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  one  million  drug  addicts  in  the  United  States. 
Carlton  Simon,  deputy  police  commissioner  of  New  York, 
stated  that  the  problem  is  first  a  medical  one  and  then 
one  for  the  police. 

Crime  in  Philadelphia 

IN   response  to  a  resolution  of  the  judges  in   Philadel- 
phia,  referring    to    the    all    too    numerous    complaints 
made  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  law  is  administered,  a 
committee  of  seven  prominent  lawyers  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Law  Association  to  make  a  survey  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  in  that  city. 

It  is  desirable  [the  resolution  says]  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
in  this  county  a  slackness  and  inefficiency  in  administering  the 
criminal  law,  to  the  end  that,  if  there  be  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, the  fact  may  be  known  authoritatively  to  the  citizens  and,  if 
unsatisfactory  conditions  exist,  they  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

The  committee  appointed  consists  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
association,  Theodore  F.  Jenkins,  a  former  judge;  Hamp- 
ton L.  Carson  and  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  former  attorney- 
generals  of  Pennsylvania;  George  S.  Graham,  former  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  county  and  at  present  a  representative 
in  Congress;  George  Wharton  Pepper,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed senator;  and  two  active  practicing  attorneys,  John 
Hampton  Barnes  and  James  Collins  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  is 
counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Judge  Finletter,  one  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  has  ex- 
pressed in  an  interview  his  desire  that  the  survey  should 
cover  the  entire  field  of  criminal  justice  in  Philadelphia. 
He  said  it  should  include  the  police,  the  magistrates,  treat- 
ment of  the  untried,  the  so-called  third  degree,  the  district 
attorney,  the  grand  jury,  coroner,  criminal  bar,  the  courts, 
the  jails,  the  parole  system;  and,  as  bearing  upon  the  time- 
liness of  such  a  survey,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting in  passing,  if  reliable  answers  could  be  obtained 
to  the  following  questions: 

Is  there  really  a  wave  of  crime?  Has  crime  increased  or  only 
become  more  spectacular?  Has  the  war  made  more  criminals,  or 
has  it  merely  turned  sneak-thieves  into  robbers?  Has  prohibition 
decreased  such  crimes  as  result  from  drunkenness?  What  has  been 
the  net  result  as  bearing  upon  the  volume  of  court  business?  Should 
there  be  a  separation  of  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  so  that  one 
set  of  men  shall  try  criminal  cases  exclusively?  At  present  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  common  pleas  judges  sit  in  rotation  in  the  criminal 
courts.  Is  it  true  that  the  system  of  having  separate  judges  for 
criminal  and  civil  courts  tends  to  make  judges  either  cruel  or 
sentimental  ? 

There  has  been  much  comment  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
both  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can have  carried  editorials  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  survey  will  be  conducted  by  trained  experts  and  not  be 
a  perfunctory  affair.  Civic  bodies,  including  business  men's 
associations  and  philanthropic  societies,  are  taking  up  the 
matter,  and  are  expected  to  lend  the  committee  their  full 
support.  If  the  necessary  money  can  be  secured,  it  looks 
as  though  Philadelphia  were  to  have  a  survey  as  worth 
while  as,  it  is  unanimously  conceded,  was  that  in  Cleveland. 

i 

Disarmament  in  the  Colleges 

COLLEGE  students  want  to  know  more  about  the  in- 
ternational issues  of  the  present,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  they  are  asking  for  in  the  way  of  courses,  and  by 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  extra-curricular  activities 
when  courses  are  not  possible.  Princeton  began  it  by  calling, 
simultaneously  with  the  Washington  conference,  a  represen- 
tative Student  Disarmament  Conference,  with  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  men's  colleges  in  the  east.  This  successful 
meeting  was  followed  up  by  the  organization,  in  Chicago, 
of  the  National  Student  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  an  intercollegiate  movement  to  organize  student 
opinion  and  stimulate  student  interest  in  international  ques- 
tions. John  Rothschild,  Harvard,  '21,  is  executive  secretary, 
and  the  only  graduate  member.  Charles  Denby,  Jr.,  nephew 
of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  is  the  student  chairman.  He  is 
a  Princeton  man.  The  organization  is  regional,  and  each 
college  is  represented  in  its  regional  group. 

A  mock  conference  was  held  at  Syracuse  University. 
Forty  students  represented  the  delegates  at  Washington.  No 
attempt  'was  made  to  stimulate  physical  likeness,  but  the 
student  who  represented  a  particular  delegate  studied  his 
point  of  view  and  reproduced  his  speeches.  Interest  which 
might  otherwise  never  have  arisen  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
various  countries  was  stimulated  in  this  manner.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  history  seminar,  which  kept  a  com- 
plete newspaper  file  about  the  conference,  and  the  city  and 
public  libraries  where  bibliographies  were  available,  this 
mock  conference  proved  informing  and  interesting ;  its  meet- 
ings were  always  well  attended. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  a  debate 
was  staged  between  six  students,  French,  English,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Italian  and  American,  on  a  resolution  that  favored 
the  universal  recognition  of  the  open-door  policy,  a  com- 
plete and  immediate  naval  holiday,  a  progressive  reduction 
of  all  armaments  and  free  admission  of  Germany  and  Russia 
to  the  family  of  nations.  Discussion  wandered  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Germany's  admission  to  the  Washington  con- 
ference, and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  both  of 
these. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  THE  WORLD  OVER 

Not  only  in  the  United  Slates  but  in  nearly  the  ivholt  of  Europe 
unemployment  prevails.  While  some  countries  hard  hit  by  the  war 
and  the  peace  settlement,  such  as  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria,  seem 
to  be  gradually  recovering,  the  condition  is  getting  worse  in  others. 
Berlin  came  to  fisticuffs  over  jobs  not  long  ago  when  thousands  of 
unemployed  laborers  claimed  their  "  turn  "  at  such  employment  as 
teas  available.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  notably  Norway,  ive 
are  laid,  "  nothing  runs  but  the  railroads."  In  France  things  are 
not  improving.  And  the  caption  of  L'Atelier,  organ  of  organized 
labor,  for  this  cartoon  is:  "  This  is  all  the  remedy  for  unemployment 
they  have  found:  the  army  for  the  young  and  for  the  old  the  Seine  " 

Union  Theological  Seminary  has  carried  student  interest 
outside  the  college,  and  trained  student  speakers  to  discuss 
the  agenda  of  the  Washington  conference.  Special  classes 
installed  at  the  request  of  the  students  passed  resolutions  on 
the  use  of  poisonous  gases  and  in  favor  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible naval  reduction.  These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
Washington.  The  men  went  out  to  speak  in  teams  of  three, 
each  man  on  a  team  being  particularly  versed  either  rn  the 
recent  occurrences  at  the  Washington  conference,  or  in  the 
Far  East,  or  in  the  problem  of  the  place  of  Christianity  in 
internationalism.  More  than  seventy-five  men  from  Union 
Seminary  spoke  in  churches  in  and  about  New  York,  and 
later  the  movement  spread  to  Barnard  College,  Columbia, 
Teachers'  College  and  General  Seminary,  all  of  which  joined 
in  sending  out  speakers.  On  January  19  students  from 
twelve  colleges  in  New  York  met  at  Barnard  College  to  dis- 
cuss America's  entry  into  the  Economic  Conference  at  Genoa. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  activities  of  the  colleges  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  outgrowth  of  such  meetings  is  a 
closer  connection  between  the  student  body  and  political 
and  national  events.  The  stimulating  of  student  interest 
in  national  affairs,  where  this  interest  is  lax,  and  providing  it 
with  a  means  of  expression  where  it  is  more  active,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  National  Student  Committee  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments.  It  is  their  belief  that  a  closer  study  of 
current  events,  added  to  the  theories  of  the  classroom,  will 
help  make  better  citizens. 

Shifting  Sands 

FROM  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
move  every  year.  The  churches  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  their  members  and,  as  one  neighborhood  became 
"undesirable"  and  another  offered  new  attractions,  tried  to 
follow  their  congregations.  But  so  long  as  the  beds  and 
the  pianola  and  the  pots  and  pans  can  be  squashed  into  a 
moving  van  and,  within  twenty-four  hours,  set  up  again  to 
face  a  more  entrancing  vista,  the  churches  must  remain  hope- 
lessly outdistanced ;  and  so  we  have  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  churches  standing  empty  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and 
church  folks  who  like  a  leisurely  walk  to  and  from  their 
Sunday  devotion  having  nowhere  to  go.  Nor  is  that  all.  Of 
the  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis, 
over  one-half  live  "  below  the  average  of  human  welfare," 


and  30  per  cent  "  under  distinctly  subnormal  conditions." 

Facts  such  as  these  are  the  preliminary  findings  of  a  so- 
cial and  religious  survey  of  St.  Louis  made  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  local  Church  Federation  and  the  Committee 
on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  in  New  York.  This  survey 
once  more  demonstrated  the  value  of  concrete  knowledge  in 
place  of  more  or  less  inaccurate  guesses;  and  it  brought  out 
of  the  mass  of  data  collected  the  main  lines  of  policy  that 
must  be  followed  if  the  churches,  individually  and  together, 
are  to  fulfill  their  function  under  existing  circumstances. 

'  Natural  neighborhoods  with  common  interests,"  is  the 
slogan.  Neither  to  move  on  with  the  shifting  populations 
nor  to  remain  anchored  where  they  were,  working  on  as  they 
were,  unconcerned  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
around  them,  is  the  solution.  "  Protestant  churches,"  says 
the  preliminary  report — for  this  is  a  Protestant  organizatio 
— "  are  located  in  clusters  and  are  sometimes  rivals.  Oug 
not  such  groups  to  federate  and  cooperate  in  communit 
plans  with  all  other  local  agencies?"  As  samples 
"  natural  neighborhoods,"  the  internal  divisions  are  given  of  i 
a  district  which  contains  nine  churches.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  neighborhoods  with  more  or  less  homogeneous  inter- 
ests: two  inhabited  by  Negroes,  one  by  recent  rural  im- 
migrants, one  by  Russian  Jews,  one  by  Irish  Catholics,  one 
by  German-Americans  with  Evangelical  and  Lutheran  tend- 
encies, and  one  is  made  up  by  the  chief  thoroughfare  from 
downtown  to  the  west  end. 

The  materials  of  a  neighborhood  are  usually  at  hand,  but  often 
undiscovered  by  the  church.  When  the  parish  is  compact  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  make  the  neighborhood  spirit  articulate  and  active. 

Several  churches  have  adopted  community  programs ;  and 
these  have  usually  grown  rapidly.  But,  says  the  report,  St. 
Louis  has  not  as  yet  a  single  church  with  a  really  adequate 
program  of  community  service.  To  determine  the  adequacy 
of  church  programs,  different  districts  have  been  rated  accord- 
ing to  proportion  of  foreign  and  Negro  population,  illiteracy, 
juvenile  delinquency,  industrialization,  gain  or  loss  of  popu- 
lation, congestion,  home  ownership,  infant  and  tuberculosis 
mortality,  and  poverty.  The  final  results  of  the  survey  are 
to  be  published  in  book  form. 

Precious  Cargoes 

ALTHOUGH  Congress  has  authorized  the  President 
to  transfer  from  the  War  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment medical,  surgical  and  hospital  supplies  not  to 
exceed  in  value  $4,000,000  for  use  in  Russia,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  anything  like  this  amount  is  really  available. 
The  American  Relief  Administration,  indeed,  estimates 
that  half  a  million  may  be  found  to  cover  the  actual  value 
of  these  supplies  when  an  inventory  is  taken.  This  fact 
takes  on  added  importance  from  the  campaign  of  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund,  the  collecting  agency  for  the  Friends'  work 
in  Russia.  Inquiries  have  come  from  the  general  public 
as  to  why  collection  for  private  relief  is  necessary,  since 
Congress,  in  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  corn,  seed  grain 
and  milk,  to  be  distributed  through  the  A.  R.  A.,  has  given 
the  amount  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  feed  the  15,000,000 
children  and  adult  sick  in  Russia  who,  he  estimated,  would 
need  assistance  until  the  harvest  of  winter  wheat. 

The  situation  is  briefly  this.  Neither  Mr.  Hoover  nor 
any  one  else  estimates  that  $20,000,000  is  enough.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  A.  R.  A.  has  some  $38,000,000  at  its 
disposal — the  grant  from  Congress,  $10,000,000  in  gold 
from  the  Soviet  Government,  and  approximately  $8,ooo,ooo 
remaining  from  the  A.  R.  A.  campaign  fund  of  last  year. 
In  addition,  there  will  probably  be  half  a  million  from  the 
sale  of  food  drafts,  since  $2.50  of  every  $10  draft  goes  to 
the  A.  R.  A.  for  administrative  purposes.  This  total  is 
sufficient,  Mr.  Hoover  says,  for  all  the  food  he  can  lay  down 
in  Russia  at  the  present  time.  The  question,  in  his  opinion, 
is  one  of  transportation.  The  ports  are  congested  and  the 
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transportation  facilities  not  adequate  to  transport  more  until 
the  present  rush  is  over  to  get  seed  grain  to  the  farmers. 
The  latest  date  when  winter  seeds  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  for  crops  this  year  is  March  10.  Whether  this 
can  be  achieved  depends  on  such  factors  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  Soviet  machine  and  weather  conditions,  for  from  port 
to  farmers  in  many  cases  means  hundreds  of  miles  on  sleds, 
draft  animals  or  the  backs  of  the  people.  After  that  pres- 
sure is  over,  the  ports  will  admit  other  shipments,  and  the 
A.  R.  A.  will  try  to  get  enough  corn  to  the  people  to  keep 
them  alive  until  the  winter  wheat  is  harvested,  about  July 
first.  With  a  good  harvest,  the  Russians  may  be  able  to, 
handle  the  situation  over  the  summer.  If  in  this  way  the 
food  problem  is  solved,  then  the  next  biggest  need,  according 
to  the  A.  R.  A.,  is  that  for  clothes.  Next  winter  the  depre- 
ciation of  everything  on  the  backs  of  the  Russians  will  have 
become  even  greater  than  it  is  now.  Clothing  should  be 
collected  now  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  shipping  and 
distribution. 

The  question  of  transportation  does  not  enter  into  medical 
relief,  for  the  supplies  are  not  bulky.  Mr.  Hoover  says  that 
one  ship  can  carry  $15,000,000  worth  of  these  supplies;  so 
that  those  available  from  the  government  will  scarcely  figure 
in  a  ship's  load  and  those  bought  with  private  funds  can 
go  forward  at  once.  The  distribution  of  these  private  gifts 
through  the  Friends  continues  under  the  plan  agreed  upon 
last  fall.  Their  work  was  concentrated  in  Buzuluk  county, 
a  district  about  as  large  as  Belgium.  A  portion  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  drive  money  went  to  the  Friends  for  this  work  there. 
After  the  money  had  been  spent,  however,  the  order  went 
out  from  Mr.  Hoover,  as  head  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  that  until 
the  Russian  government  released  the  American  prisoners  in 
Russia,  relief  from  the 'A.  R.  A.  would  be  withheld.  The 
Friends  continued  their  work  with,  such  funds  as  they  could 
collect. 

Last  August,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Maxim  Gorky, 
the  A.  R.  A.  signed  with  the  Soviet  Government  the  so-called 
Riga  Agreement  on  the  conditions  under  which  relief  was  to 
be  undertaken  [including  the  release  of  all  American  prison- 
ers] and  the  cooperation  which  was  to  be  given  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  transporting  and  otherwise  distributing  the 
relief.  Mr.  Hoover,  at  a  meeting  of  the  European  Relief 
Council  held  in  Washington  in  August,  offered  the  benefits 
of  the  agreement  to  other  organizations  represented  in  the 
council  if  they  wanted  them.  The  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  was  "  to  secure 
complete  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  different 
organizations."  Under  the  plan,  the  Friends  were  assigned 
a  definite  district — that  in  which  they  had  been  working — 
where  they  were  to  "keep  l^ieir  own  identity  and  work 
according  to  their  own  ideals,"  but  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  A.  R.  A.  The  head  of  the  Friends'  committee 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  resident  A.  R.  A.  commis- 
sioner's staff  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  plans  of  coopera- 

I  tion.  The  cooperating  agencies  were  "  to  be  guided  by  their 
own  views  as  to  the  collection  of  funds,"  and  the  purchasing, 
transportation  and  warehouse  facilities  of  the  A.  R.  A.  were 

i  to  be  open  to  them  at  rates  covering  no  more  than  the  cost 

I  to  the  A.  R.  A. 

This  agreement  is  the  basis  for  the  working  plan  today, 
and  it  is  under  this  plan  that  the  funds  collected  by  the 
Friends  will  be  distributed.  While  the  ports  are  plugged, 
the  Friends  assume  that  they  must  buy  their  supplies  from 
the  A.  R.  A.  In  the  meantime,  their  own  shipments  are 
going  via  Hamburg,  where  they  have  free  storage  facilities, 
consigned  to  the  A.  R.  A.  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  trans- 
portation. The  Friends  expect  that  by  the  middle  of  March 
these  supplies  can  go  forward  or  relieve  the  distress  in  the 
Buzuluk  district  where,  through  lack  of  funds,  they  are 
caring  for  but  55,ooo  children  while  the  number  of  those 
suffering  from  the  famine  is  estimated  at  650,000. 


West  Virginia 

IT  has  been  with  intense  interest  that  those  who  have 
followed  the  conflict  over  unionism  in  West  Virginia's 
coal  fields — one  of  the  most  relentless  industrial  strug- 
gles ever  waged  in  this  country — have  awaited  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  was  directed  last  June  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  violence  in  that  region  and  the  con- 
ditions existing  there.  This  report  is  now  before  us.  It 
is  signed  by  Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, alone.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  disagreed  with  him,  but  that,  as  he 
himself  puts  it,  "  the  work  of  Congress  is  so  tremendous 
and  urgent  that  there  has  not  been  the  time  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  members  to  give  thorough  and  careful  study 
to  the  West  Virginia  situation."  In  other  words,  Congress 
instructed  its  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  or  a 
subcommittee,  to  study  the  West  Virginia  conflict,  and 
many  of  the  hearings  were  attended  only  by  the  chairman. 
It  is  common  knowledge  to  those  who  followed  the  inquiry 
that  Senator  Kenyon  alone  seemed  to  regard  the  task  as 
important.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  who  knew  enough  about  the  sub- 
ject to  discuss  it  when  the  evidence  was  all  in. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  given  us  not  so  much  a  finding  of 
facts,  as  a  set  of  industrial  principles,  or  code,  to  form  the 
basis  of  relations  between  employers  and  employes  in  many 
industries,  as  well  as  coal  mining.  He  announces  that  he 
will  shortly  introduce  a  bill  covering  the  principles  here 
laid  down.  In  this  report,  the  principles  are  applied,  it  is 
true,  to  the  struggle  between  the  non-union  operators  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
but  they  have  a  sweep  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
state  or  industry.  The  document  is  both  more  and  lesa 
therefore,  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It 
is  disappointing  as  a  picture  of  the  West  Virginia  conflict; 
it  hardly  begins  to  tell  why  West  Virginia  has  been  so  per- 
sistently in  the  news.  On  the  other  hand,  it  proposes  a 
method  of  remedy  that  may,  if  adopted,  not  only  bring  relief 
to  that  state,  but  help  to  avert  much  industrial  warfare  in 
the  future. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  no  difficulty  in  putting  his  finger 
on  the  fundamental  issue  in  West  Virginia.  That  issue, 
he  says,  lies  in  the  contention  of  the  non-union  operators 
"  that  they  have  the  right,  and  will  exercise  it  if  they  de- 
sire, to  discharge  a  man  if  he  belongs  to  the  union,"  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
unionize  those  fields,  practically  the  only  large  and  im- 
portant coal  fields  in  the  United  States  not  unionized.  In 
other  words,  the  issue  is  whether  the  miners  shall  be  free 
to  join  their  mine  labor  organization  if  they  want  to,  and 
whether  the  union  shall  be  free  to  try  to  persuade  them  to 
do  so.  This  ought  to  dispose  effectually  of  the  claim  of 
some  non-union  operators  that  the  issue  is  "  law  and  or- 
der," or  the  "  constitution,"  or  some  other  vague  and 
indeterminate  thing  of  that  sort. 

Coming  to  the  acts  of  the  conflict,.  Senator  Kenyon  makes 
clear  that  "  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
done  acts  of  violence  "  and  that  many  of  these  are  "  abso- 
lutely indefensible";  he  says  that  men  have  been  killed, 
property  has  been  destroyed,  a  march  of  thousands  of 
miners  organized  that  bordered  close  on  insurrection,  and 
other  acts  have  been  committed.  He  is  strongly  inclined 
to  condemn  also  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "  full  social  value 
of  their  product,"  in  the  constitution  of  the  union,  as  ex- 
pressing the  miner's  conception  of  that  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  operators,  he  singles  out  for  con- 
demnation the  system  by  which  they  pay  the  salaries  of 
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The  Kenyon  Code  for  West  Virginia 

1.  Coal  is  a  public  utility,  and  in  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution the  public  interest  is  predominant. 

2.  Human  standards  should   be  the  constraining  influence 
in  fixing  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  mine  workers. 

3.  Capital  prudently  and  honestly  invested  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  have  an  adequate  return  sufficient  to  stimulate 
and  accelerate  the  production  of  this  essential  commodity. 

4.  The  right  of  operators  and  miners  to  organize  is  recog- 
nized and  affirmed.    This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged, 
or  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  nor  shall  co- 
ercive measures  of  any  kind  be  used  by  employers  or  employed 
to  exercise  or  to  refrain  from  exercising  this  right. 

5.  The  right  of  operators  and  of  miners  to  bargain  collect- 
ively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  is  recog- 
nized and  affirmed. 

6.  The  miners  who  are  not  members  of  a  union  have  the 
right  to  work  without  being  harassed  by  fellow  workmen  who 
may  belong  to  unions.    The  men  who  belong  to  a  union  have 
the  right  to  work  without  being  harassed  by  operators  who 
do  not  believe  in  unionism.    The  organizations  have  a  right 
to  go  into  non-union  fields  and  by  peaceable  methods  try  to 
persuade  men  to  join  the  unions,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
try  and  induce  employes  to  violate  contracts  which  they  have 
entered  into  with  their  employers,  and  the  operators  on  the 
other  hand  have  the  right  by   peaceable  means  to  try  and 
persuade  men  to  refrain  from  joining  the  unions. 

7.  The  right  of  all  unskilled  or  common  laborers  to  earn 
an  adequate  living  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  the  worker  and 
his  family  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  savings  against  unemployment,  old  age  and 
other  contingencies  is  hereby  declared  and  affirmed.     Above 
this  basic  wage  for  unskilled  workers,  differentials  in  rates 
of  pay  for  other  mine  workers  shall  be  established  for  skill, 
experience,  hazards  of  employment,  and  productive  efficiency. 

8.  The  right  of  women  to  engage  in  industrial  occupations 
is  recognized  and  affirmed;  their  rates  of  pay  shall   be  the 
same  as  those  of  male  workers  for  the  same  or  equivalent 
service  performed;  they  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and 
guarantees   granted   to  male  workers,   and   the   condition   of 
their  employment  shall  surround  them  with  every  safeguard 
of  their   health   and   strength   and  guarantee  them   the   full 
measure  of  protection  which  is  the  debt  of  society  to  mothers 
and  potential  mothers.     Few  women  are  engaged  in  any  way 
in  mining,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  announce  this  proposition 
as  to  pass  it  by. 

9.  Children  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be  employed 
in  the  industry,  unless  permits  have  been  issued  under  state 
authority. 

10.  Six  days  shall  be  the  standard  work  week  in  the  indus- 
try, with  one  day's  rest  in  seven.     The  standard  work  day 
shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  a  day. 

11.  Punitive  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  hours  worked  each 
day  in  excess  of  the  standard  work  day. 

12.  When  a  dispute  or  controversy  arises  between  operators 
and  mine  workers,  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout,  pending 
a  conference  or  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved. 


deputy  sheriffs  in  Logan  county.  These  deputies  are  public 
officials,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  coal  operators;  in  1921 
the  amount  so  spent  was  $61,517.  "  It  is  rather  freely 
admitted,"  says  Senator  Kenyon,  "  that  the  purpose  of  this 
plan  is  to  prevent  men  coming  into  the  county  to  organize 
the  United  Mine  Workers."  There  is  as  much  logic  in 
having  these  salaries  paid  by  the  operators,  he  declares,  as 
there  would  be  in  having  members  of  Congress  paid  by 
private  interests. 

There  have  been  violations  of  law  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy. There  has  been  an  arrogance  upon  both  sides,  seeming  to 
indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leaders,  the  question  was 
entirely  one  between  the  operators  and  the  workers.  .  .  .  The 
whole  story  of  this  contest,  however,  is  one  of  disregard  for  and 


breaking  of  law;  of  denials  of  constitutional  rights;  of  a  spirit  of 
suspicion,  hate,  and  retaliation  on  both  sides  that  does  not  augur 
well  for  industrial  peace  in  that  portion  of  the  state.  There  must 
be  some  change  of  feeling  and  some  mutual  concessions  before  in- 
dustrial peace  will  be  re-established. 

Here  is  substantially  all  that  can  be  learned  from  this 
report  about  the  dark  and  bitter  inside  of  West  Virginia's 
dramatic  story.  There  is  no  mention  of  what  the  miners  call 
"  yellow  dog  "  contracts,  binding  miners  to  agree  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  union  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
employment;  of  evictions  from  houses;  of  injurious  gag- 
ging union  leaders;  of  the  "absentee"  ownership  of  coal 
lands;  of  the  general  insecurity  of  residence  due  to  the  doc- 
trine, upheld  by  the  courts,  that  a  miner  who  pays  rent  for 
his  company-owned  house  is  not  in  the  relation  of  tenant 
to  his  employer,  but  of  servant  or  employe,  and  can  be  put 
out  without  notice;  of  the  causes  for  questioning  the  in- 
tegrity of  local  courts.  The  check-off  system  is  not  dis- 
cussed, the  reason  being  that  the  questions  involved  "  are 
now  before  the  courts."  Labor  spies  are  not  mentioned, 
although  one  testified  before  the  committee.  No  picture  is 
given  of  the  almost  universal  carrying  of  firearms.  On 
searches  in  vain  for  any  discussion  of  the  peculiar 
paternalistic  civilization,  based  on  company-owned  towr 
lying  back  of  the  conflict. 

The  principles  of  industrial  relationship  that  Senat 
Kenyon  here  puts  forward  speak  for  themselves;  they  ar 
reproduced  in  full  on  this  page.  They  clearly  re-affirm 
the  right  of  miners  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively;  they  re-affirm  the 
right  of  non-union  men  to  work  free  from  harassment. 
They  go  further  than  that.  They  assert  the  right  of  the 
union  to  send  its  representatives  into  non-union  fields  and 
by  peaceable  methods  to  try  to  persuade  men  working  there 
to  join;  to  the  operators  is  reserved  the  right  of  combating 
this  argument  by  other  peaceful  means.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  right  of  the  union  to  carry  on  peaceful  propa- 
ganda in  non-union  fields  needs  re-affirmation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia today;  in  practice  it  is  denied.  But  there  is  a  qualifi- 
cation in  Senator  Kenyon's  principle  that  merits  notice. 
The  union  may  send  its  representatives  into  non-union  fields, 
but  there  these  representatives  have  "  no  right  to  try  and 
induce  employes  to  violate  contracts  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  with  their  employers."  In  other  words,  miners 
who  have  "  yellow  dog "  contracts  with  their  employers 
may  not  be  subjected  to  union  persuasion;  they  are  invio- 
late. Since  a  majority  of  miners  in  several  counties  in  West 
Virginia  have  such  contracts  with  their  employers,  the  union 
may  not  find  its  hands  materially  freed  by  the  declaration 
of  this  principle. 

The  code  -goes  outside  matters  at  issue  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, specifically  in  its  reference  to  the  right  of  women 
to  engage  in  industrial  occupations  and  to  children  under 
sixteen.  Senator  Kenyon  would  have  the  code  interpreted 
and  applied  by  a  board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
operators,  the  miners  and  the  public;  this  board  is  not  to 
have  power  to  enforce  decrees,  however.  That  is  to  be 
left  to  "  an  enlightened  public  opinion."  Senator  Kenyon 
specifically  disclaims  approval  of  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  idea. 

Three  members,  Senator  Phipps,  Warren  and  Sterling, 
have  joined  in  a  statement,  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, approving  this  idea  of  an  industrial  code  and  board 
to  apply  it,  but  urging  a  law  compelling  labor  unions  to 
be  incorporated  as  a  means  of  making  this  machinery  ef- 
fective. The  text  of  this  statement  is  not  before  me.  They 
are  quoted  also  as  feeling  that  Senator  Kenyon's  report 
stresses  the  offenses  of  West  Virginia  operators  dispropor- 
tionately to  the  emphasis  placed  upon  those  of  the  miners. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 
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Bread  and  Guns 

IV.    The  "  Two  Wings  of  Peace  " 

Washington,  January  22. 

The  Washington  conference  is  establishing  peace  in  the  great 
West,  and  many  look  forward  to  the  Genoa  conference  to  establish 
peace  in  the  East.  The  two  conferences  will  be  like  the  two  wings 
of  the  Angel  of  Peace  hovering  over  the  world.  The  trader  and 
financier  and  manufacturer  can  go  forth  without  fear  of  hidden 
traps  and  perils  and  destructions.  The  worker  can  labor  without 
apprehension.  Credit  can  be  given  and  extended  and  the  broken 
avenues  of  trade  repaired,  normal  life  resumed  and  the  world 
march  on  to  plenty  and  tranquility. 

That  is  our  program  of  peace.     .     .     . 

THUS  Lloyd  George  at  the  convention  of  the  Lib- 
eral Council  in  Westminster  on  January  21;  and 
with  all  proper  discount  of  cynicism  against  the 
hero  of  the  khaki  election,  it  was  a  great  speech. 
He  was  picking  up  the  shattered  fragments  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
proposal  for  land  disarmament  and  putting  them  into  a  new 
frame;  and  the  burden  of  it  was  that  there  must  be  reduc- 
tion of  armament,  which  could  be  achieved  only  by  frank 
discussion  of  all  outstanding  economic  obligations  with  all 
powers,  including  first  and  foremost  the  German  repara- 
tions. The  strangest  note  is  the  violence  of  his  intimation 
that  there  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  peace  in  either  the 
great  West  or  the  East,  despite  the  Japanese  alliance  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  and  his  demand  that 
the  agreements  which  now  tend  against  peace  must  be  re- 
vised. 

And  there  is  strange  exhilaration  in  that  speech  coming, 
as  it  does,  at  the  very  depth  of  the  Washington  negotia- 
tions. These  are  entangled  in  a  maze  of  detail  which  has 
overcast  the  initial  splendor  of  the  conference.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  behind  the  conference ;  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion here  reports  that  some  thirteen  million  communications 
have  been  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country^-an 
amazing  number — but  eleven  million  were  requests  that  the 
conference  be  dominated  by  Divine  Guidance,  and  only  two 
million  made  concrete  suggestions  about  an  acceptable  pol- 
icy. The  feeling  we  had  when  Wilson  entered  Paris  in 
1918  arises  again  with  Lloyd  George's  frank  declaration 
of  faith  in  conferences;  succeeding  here,  failing  there,  but 
proceeding  always  on  the  theory  that  men  and  nations  can 
solve  their  economic  questions  in  some  other  way  than  by 
slaughter. 

Nevertheless,  some  headway  has  been  made  at  Washing- 
ton, as  the  last  resolution  of  the  Far  Eastern  Committee 
shows.  This  records  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  list  and 
publish  all  treaties  and  conventions  with  China  upon  which 
any  of  the  signatory  parties  intend  hereafter  to  rely — which 
is  a  minor  point  as  most  such  treaties  are  already  on  the 
records  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  Geneva,  where  they 
might  be  referred  to  by  any  one  interested  in  looking — and 
also,  and  more  important,  all  agreements  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  with  the  Chinese  government  or 
any  local  subdivision  thereof.  If  an  American  prospecting 
company  secures  a  Chinese  concession — as  for  instance  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  subsidiaries  have  done — it  must  be 
notified  by  the  United  States  to  all  the  Pacific  powers.  A 
railway  or  telegraph  or  public  utility  franchise  comes  like- 
wise under  supervision;  or  a  bank  loan  to  secure  which 
municipal  taxes  are  pledged ;  so  that  doing  business  in  China 
will  be,  theoretically  at  least,  an  open  affair.  The  plan 
is  retroactive,  governing  the  concessions  already  given,  and 
while  there  is  no  agreement  for  their  revision,  it  is  plain 
that  the  next  step  would  be  a  diplomatic  move  to  suspend 
or  abridge  both  private  contracts  and  public  treaties  which 
unduly  hampered  China  nationally  or  unduly  pledged  the 
rights  of  her  citizens.  Aimed  at  Japanese  monopolies  and 


grants,  the  plan  is  a  boomerang,  for  there  are  many  Ameri- 
can commercial  concessions  which  would  prove  interesting 
to  the  American  public. 

The  agreement  is  worth  studying  because,  unlike  the  other 
agreements,  it  is  a  real  "  entanglement."  Notice  of  exist- 
ing treaties  and  concessions  are  to  be  given  to  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  Washington  conference  within  sixty  days,  and 
subsequent  exchanges  are  to  take  place  between  the  govern- 
ments in  respect  to  later  treaties  and  private  contracts.  But 
this  very  factor  of  cooperation  makes  for  danger  and  re- 
quires vigilance  on  the  part  both  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  of  the  thinking  American  public.  If  a  mining  or 
lumber  concession  is  made  to  a  Japanese  or  an  Englishman, 
or  a  loan  is  made  by  an  American  bank  which  tends  to  upset 
peaceable  development  or  which  was  extorted  by  force 
majeure,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  protest  at  once,  else 
our  objection  goes  by  default.  Again,  China  must  publish 
such  agreements  as  come  to  her  knowledge;  and  her  trans- 
mission of  them  without  protest  may  amount  to  a  tacit  admis- 
sion of  their  validity  on  her  part.  Japanese  business  men 
are  already  insisting  that  there  is  no  power  in  Japan  which 
can  compel  them  to  publish  their  private  contracts.  The 
force  of  the  resolution  is  exactly  the  force  with  which 
American  public  opinion  follows  it  up,  and  no  more. 

TT  seems  like  a  far  cry  from  this  to  Genoa.  And  yet  the 
•"•feeling  at  Washington  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not 
far  astray  in  bracketing  the  two.  No  far-eastern  agreement 
can  be  complete  without  Russia,  for  one  thing,  and  there  are 
no  Russian  representatives  at  Washington.  Japanese  indus- 
tries now  have  access  to  Russian  coal  from  the  northern 
half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  lying  just  north  of  the  Japa- 
nese archipelago.  That  part  of  the  island  belonged  to  Russia 
and  was  occupied  by  Japan  three  years  ago.  The  mines 
mean  ultimate  independence  for  Japanese  industry  from  coal 
mined  in  China,  but  in  case  a  restored  Russia  will  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  mines,  there  is  only  the  tenuous  hold  of 
military  occupation.  To  a  Japanese  manufacturer  and  his 
workmen  free  access  to  coal  is  a  vital  thing.  He  has  also 
been  enjoying  the  use  of  the  Su-Chan  mines  south  of 
Vladivostok,  and  this  again  involves  a  Russian  question. 
Washington  cannot  settle  that;  Genoa  may.  Again,  there 
is  the  whole  matter  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway — one 
branch  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  runs  through  Manchuria.  An  American  engineer, 
Stevens,  heading  an  Allied  commission,  has  been  operating 
as  much  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  as  political  conditions 
made  possible,  and  he  is  running  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way today.  There  is  now  before  the  Washington  confer- 
ence a  plan  to  give  the  Stevens  commission  wider  powers  so 
that  the  economic  currents  may  once  more  move  in  and  out 
of  Vladivostok;  but  that  means  curtailing  the  power  of 
the  Japanese  troops  and  eliminating  Japanese  paid  rebellions 
from  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Siberia;  and  to  do  that  we  have 
again  to  take  account  of  the  Russians.  Our  government 
should  be  glad  to  accept  the  Genoa  invitation,  because 
through  its  Russian  policy  it  has  got  itself  into  a  position 
in  which  it  cannot  talk  to  the  Soviet  government,  and  the 
Italian  conference  offers  an  easy  and  graceful  retreat. 

But  the  overshadowing  event  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pro- 
posal to  make  over  the  reparations  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  British  party 
politics  are  stronger  than  the  demand  of  the  British  work- 
men in  the  unemployment  parades  or  the  British  merchants 
with  goods  to  sell  and  no  markets.  In  any  event,  the 
economic  question  is  nearing  its  crisis  both  in  the  Far  East 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  in  another  month  we  shall 
know  whether  the  interested  powers  are  prepared  to  meet 
it  head-on.  ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies1 
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CHICAGO  is  the  largest  of  the  cities  in  which  an 
existing  council,  without  funds  or  with  only  nomi- 
nal funds,  is  stretching  up  to  maturity  by  raising  a 
more  substantial  sum  and  securing  the  services  of  a 
qualified    full-time   executive.      A   plan   to    bring    Sherman 
Kingsley  back  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago  failed,  greatly  of 
course  to  the  disappointment  of  Chicago  people. 

Wilfred  Reynolds,  who  is  having  the  opportunity  of  dem- 
onstrating that  organized  team  work  is  possible  in  the  second 
largest  city  in  America,  is  not  a  stranger  in  Chicago  or  a 
novice  in  social  work.  He  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  social  agencies  and  their  goodwill.  He  has  tact,  dis- 
cretion, and  zeal.  He  is  selected  not  as  a  financier,  or  an 
advertiser,  but  as  a  social  worker  familiar  with  the  day-by- 
day  work  of  a  child-caring  agency  and  with  the  task  of  giv- 
ing and  securing  cooperation.  These  are  valuable  assets. 
There  are  federationists  who  assume  that  what  is  wanted  in 
the  position  of  executive  director  is  a  financial  wizard,  a 
campaign  manager,  and  for  such  genius  they  are  willing  to 
pay  a  salary  like  that  of  a  bank  president.  Both  Boston  and 
Chicago  in  their  councils  and  Philadelphia  in  its  Welfare 
Federation  have  all  taken  the  other  view,  that  a  social  worker 
rather  than  a  financier  is  required.  The  Chicago  Council  has 
Willoughby  Walling  as  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy 
and  Edward  L.  Ryerson  as  vice-presidents.  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen  and  Charles  W.  Folds  are  typical  of  those  who  are 
immediately  available  for  its  committee  work.  A  conference 
on  unemployment  was  created  early  in  the  winter  and  Mr. 
Walling  was  selected  as  its  chairman.  The  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  is  the  medium  through  which  the  several 
committees  of  this  conference  work.  Among  its  committees 
was  one  to  consider  the  raising  of  relief  funds  to  meet  the  ef- 
fects of  unemployment.  Mrs.  Bowen  was  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Obviously  the  consideration  of  the  raising  of 
funds  to  meet  an  immediate  and  urgent  situation  carries  with 
it  .some  examination  of  the  general  and  continuing  question 
of  the  raising  of  funds  for  general  purposes.  There  are  in- 
fluential people  who  think  that  a  united  collection  for  the 
relief  agencies  to  meet  the  unemployment  emergency  may 
well  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger  program  of  joint  financing 
of  the  city  charities  in  the  future,  or  in  other  words  the 
development  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  into  something 
like  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland.  The  question  is 
open,  with  apparently  a  growing  sentiment  in  its  favor.  That 
the  social  agencies  of  Chicago  will  be  in  a  stronger  position 
this  winter  because  they  have  a  council  which  is  a  going  con- 
cern, with  active  headquarters  and  an  active  program,  is  cer- 
tain. That  they  are  giving  thought  to  the  present  policy  of 
many  city-wide  financial  drives,  with  a  view  to  guiding  Chi- 
cago's financial  support  toward  a  better  plan  for  raising 
funds,  seems  to  be  probable. 

Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City  have  central  councils  which, 
in  the  former  case  actually  and  in  the  latter  nominally,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  joint  raising  of  funds.  In  Milwaukee 
the  council  exercises  no  function  in  preparation  or  approval 
of  any  budget  except  its  own.  The  Centralized  Budget  is  a 
distinct  organization,  with  its  own  offices.  Its  campaign  in 
November,  which  was  exceptionally  successful,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  firm  of  campaign  promoters  who  ran  the  cam- 
paign in  Minneapolis  in  1920,  who  have  managed  community 
chest  campaigns  at  various  times  in  Dayton,  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport,  Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  and  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Centenary  Fund,  the  war  drives 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  United  War  Fund.  The  Central 

1  The  second  of  two  articles  on  Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 
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Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Milwaukee  has  a  capable  full- 
time  secretary,  Leonora  Morse  Rosing,  who  understands  an " 
acts  upon  those  fundamental  principles  of  organization  whic 
have  been  indicated  in  connection  with  other  councils. 

In  Kansas  City  the  situation  is  exceptional.  L.  A.  Ha 
bert  is  well  known  to  social  workers  as  the  best  exponent 
the  idea  of  public  welfare  departments.  He  was  himself 
charge  of  such  a  department  in  the  municipal  government 
Kansas  City.  When  the  present  administration  came  ir 
power  he  was  displaced  and  the  special  character  which 
had  given  to  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  city  departe 
with  him.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  of  which  he 
now  secretary,  represents  an  effort  to  conserve  and  to  mak 
independent  of  political  changes  the  spirit  and  methods 
the  public  welfare  department  as  Mr.  Halbert  managed 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complete  description  of  it.  T 
council,  as  formally  organized,  is  much  like  the  others, 
is  nothing  but  a  plan  for  making  easy  the  spirit  and  pra 
tice  of  team  work.  For  example,  it  holds  a  conference 
the  agencies  which  have  summer  camps  and  arranges  for 
distribution  of  candidates  among  the  camps.  It  promot 
the  unification  of  the  visiting  nursing  service.  It  unified 
social  case  work  for  families  by  the  simple  device  of  conce 
trating  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Provident  Association,  where 
the  bulk  of  it  has  long  been.  This  unification,  however, 
involves  several  developments.  Churches,  schools  and  set- 
tlements are  educated  to  send  families  that  suffer  from  pov- 
erty, or  that  are  disorganized,  to  the  Provident  Association. 
Clinics  whose  patients  cannot  improve  because  of  bad  home 
conditions  are  asked  to  draw  upon  the  Provident  Association 
for  the  services  of  a  social  worker.  Day  nurseries,  children's 
homes,  homes  for  adults,  and  the  public  department  which 
administers  widows'  allowances  are  recommended  to  use  the 
investigating  service  of  the  Provident  Association,  and  the 
development  of  this  service  is  tending  to  create  a  joint  ap- 
plication bureau  for  all  the  institutions.  Aid  for  foreign- 
speaking  immigrants  is  similarly  concentrated  and  foreign- 
speaking  case  workers  are  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Provi- 
dent Association,  the  natural  starting  point  being  one  who 
knows  Spanish,  for  Mexican  families. 

The  community  chest  in  Kansas  City  is  conducted  by  a 
special  bureau  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Technically 
the  council  has  no  responsibility  for  it,  but  in  practice  it  is 
Mr.  Halbert  who  unofficially  sees  that  the  agencies  get  what 
they  need.  It  is  to  the  office  of  the  council  that  the  agencies 
make  their  financial  and  service  reports.  The  public 
accountant  who  prescribes  the  forms  for  their  reports  and 
estimates  and  who  analyzes  them  is  on  Mr.  Halbert's  staff, 
and  when  Mr.  Halbert  sits  by  invitation  with  the  Charities 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  is  naturally  upon 
his  judgment,  based  upon  knowledge,  that  the  committee 
relies.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  natural  result  of  char- 
acter and  expert  knowledge.  Halbert  is  known  to  be  just 
and  to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  relief  and  prevention  of 
suffering;  in  making  Kansas  City  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live ;  in  developing  to  this  end  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
city,  public  and  voluntary.  The  business  men  and  the  so- 
cial workers  alike  expect  from  him  unselfish  and  disinterested 
service  and  they  feel  it  no  hardship  therefore  to  have  to 
convince  him  that  their  estimates  are  sound  as  a  first  step  in 
convincing  the  campaign  committee  and  then  the  contributors 
to  the  campaign  fund.  This  particular  arrangement,  like 
the  advisory  council  in  Columbus,  may  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  place  and  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  developed.  As  a 
general  rule  it  would  seem  as  if  such  information  as  the 
council  in  Kansas  City  collects  from  the  agencies  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  budget-making  agency  and  generally 
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speaking,  notwithstanding  the  successful  operation  of  joint 
financing  by  a  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Kansas  City  and  in  Des  Moines,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  lodge  this  function  in  a  federation 
of  the  social  agencies. 

Two  Massachusetts  Examples 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  presents  more  clearly  than 
any  other  city  what  the  writer  considers  a  normal  relation 
between  a  central  council  and  the  joint  raising  of  funds.  The 
council  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1919.  Each  mem- 
ber agency  is  represented  in  the  council  by  its  executive  officer 
and  a  member  of  its  governing  body.  In  addition  there  are 
individual  members  elected  by  the  council  itself.  Soon  after 
the  council  was  organized  some  of  the  leading  agencies  in  it 
agreed  to  join  in  a  campaign  for  funds  and  underwrote  the 
expense  of  the  services  of  a  paid  director  of  the  council. 
When  John  P.  Sanderson  became  director  in  April,  1920, 
the  council  included  sixteen  agencies,  since  increased  to  twen- 
ty-six. Besides  these  fifty-two  delegates  there  are  twenty- 
five  individual  members.  The  endorsement  committee  of  the 
council  studies  and  passes  upon  the  work  of  all  agencies 
which  desire  to  enter  into  a  joint  financial  campaign  under 
the  auspices  of  the  central  council. 

The  committees  on  health,  recreation,  social  conditions 
and  standards  of  work  have  dealt  with  such  questions  as' 
their  titles  suggests.  The  publicity  committee  adopted  the 
policy  of  urging  each  agency  to  develop  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible its  own  program  of  publicity;  and  on  its  own  account 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  leading  newspaper  in  making 
known  the  social  welfare  work  of  New  Bedford.  A  series 
of  two  or  three-column  articles  was  carefully  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  newspaper's  editorial  staff  and  their  publica- 
tion has  created  considerable  local  interest.  The  committee 
issued  a  directory  of  social  agencies  and  mailed  it  free  to  all 
the  directors  of  the  agencies,  to  the  clergy  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  society  and  the  Bar  Association.  The 
committee  published  also  a  ten-page  bulletin  and  another 
analyzing  the  need  for  social  work  and  the  reasons  for  paid 
service.  The  Finance  Committee  has  control  of  all  finan- 
cial matters,  including  the  management  of  any  joint  finan- 
cial campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the  council.  Ten  or- 
ganizations joined  in  the  first  campaign  and  twelve  in  the 
second. 

New  Bedford  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  and  is  a  one-industry  city,  with  thirty- 
one  textile  mills.  It  has  a  large  foreign-born  population, 
mainly  Portuguese  and  French  Canadian.  The  cam- 
paign committee  decided  to  urge  the  corporations  t  o 
contribute  to  the  fund  and  prepared  a  special  argu- 
ment on  why  corporations  should  contribute  to  community 
welfare  work.  The  first  year  thirty-five  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations gave  $48,228  in  amounts  from  $300  to  $3,000, 
usually  the  amounts  asked  for  by  the  committee. 

The  Central  Council  of  New  Bedford,  like  the  others 
which  have  funds  for  a  secretary  and  a  working  organiza- 
tion, not  only  brings  the  agencies  to  the  point  of  looking 
beyond  their  immediate  fields  of  endeavor  to  a  rounded 
community  program.  It  holds  them  there  and  keeps  them 
busy  carrying  out  that  program.  "We  believe,"  Mr.  Sand- 
erson writes,  "that  our  plan  of  organization  is  logical  and 
places  the  proper  emphasis  on  all  sides  of  the  work.  We 
believe  that  better  standards,  closer  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  effort  should  precede  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  group  of  social  agencies  to  go  before  the  public  with  a 
joint  appeal  for  funds,  and  that  the  financial  campaign  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  other  activities  of  the  council  as 
the  financial  problem  usually  bears  to  the  social  program 
of  any  private  organization." 

Of  all  American  cities,  Boston  is  no  doubt  the  one  in 


which  the  historical  antecedents  are  most  favorable  for  a 
functional,  non-financial,  non-administrative  council  of  so- 
cial agencies.  Boston's  social  workers  have  always  been 
strong  on  cooperation,  although  they  have  had  also  ex- 
ceptional difficulties  in  securing  it.  The  Social  Union  has 
been  a  very  active  and  rather  close  association  of  the  set- 
tlements. The  League  for  Preventive  Work  has  brought 
case-working  agencies  into  effective  cooperation.  Execu- 
tives of  social  agencies,  public  and  private,  have  a  famous 
Monday  luncheon  at  the  City  Club,  whose  hospitality  is 
much  appreciated  by  eligible  visitors.  The  extraordinary 
influence  of  many  individuals  who  have  combined  strict  in- 
sistence on  high  standards  with  a  persuasive  charm  in  the 
education  of  the  public  in  the  practice  of  cooperation  has 
been  a  factor  by  no  means  negligible.  Finally,  the  newly 
created  council  has  as  its  first  executive  no  less  a  man  than 
Robert  Kelso,  who  in  the  first  year  of  his  service  with  the 
council  is  chosen  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

Membership  in  the  Boston  council  is  by  established  groups 
of  social  agencies,  e.  g.  the  Social  Union ;  and  by  individual 
agencies.  The  objects  of  the  council  are  stated  in  its  con- 
stitution as  follows : 

The  aim  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  shall  be  to 
bring  about  the  most  productive  use  and  development  of  the  city's 
social  needs.  This  end  is  to  be  secured: 

Section  1.  By  offering  opportunity  for  the  executives  and 
workers  in  different  fields  of  social  endeavor  to  explain  to  each 
other  their  aims,  purposes  and  methods. 

Section  2.  By  ^inducing  persons  interested  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  social  work  to  unite  for  the  study  of  particular 
problems,  to  abstract  the  assured  results  of  common  experience, 
and  to  marke  such  information  available  to  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

Section  3.  By  inviting  existing  groups  or  agencies  to  unite  for 
the  study  of  the  city's  needs  in  special  fields,  and  to  report  on 
possible  coordination  and  extension  of  their  services. 

Section  4.  By  discovering  through  the  comparison  of  experience 
new  needs  of  a  city-wide  character  and  to  seek  to  meet  such  needs 
through  the  improvement  of  existing  work,  public  and  private,  the 
encouragement  of  new  work,  or  through  legislation. 

Section  S.     By  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  joint  activities. 

Section  6.  By  seeking  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  citizens  in 
the  economic  independence,  mental  and  physical  well-being,  and 
good  citizenship  of  all  families  in  the  community. 

The  council  at  once  undertook  an  elaborate  self-survey 
of  the  social  agencies.  About  one  hundred  principal  ques- 
tions with  many  subdivisions  are  self-asked  in  the  sixteen- 
page  questionnaire.  The  searching  nature  of  the  questions 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  trustees 
or  directors  really  direct  the  policy  of  the  organization,  for 
example  in  the  interpretation  of  problems  and  in  service 
to  the  public.  More  concrete  and  perhaps  equally  useful 
is  the  question:  What  constitutes  a  full  working  day  in 
your  agency?  Members  ask  themselves  whether  they  will 
furnish  a  list  of  their  contributors  for  the  last  corporate 
year;  and  whether  they  will  keep  the  information  now  given 
up  to  date  in  the  files  of  the  council.  Early  returns  from 
this  questionnaire  have  already  been  compiled  and  analyzed 
and  the  results  should  soon  be  available  for  the  public. 

With  the  characteristic  emphasis  on  understatement,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Boston  council  insist  that  not  much  shall 
be  claimed  for  it.  "Just  say  that  it  has  made  a  good 
start,"  one  friend  begs,  and  he  shall  have  his  way.  It  has 
made  a  good  start.  Mr.  Kelso  holds  that  the  council  as  such 
should  not  take  a  position  on  controversial  questions,  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect  the  policy  of  the  National  Con- 
ference in  not  coercing  the  minority.  It  should  also  eschew 
administrative  undertakings.  The  Boston  council  has  a 
purchasing  bureau,  but  its  function  is  to  get  information 
for  its  members  rather  than  to  make  purchases.  Perhaps 
eventually  it  may  stimulate  the  making  of  joint  purchases 
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by  groups  of  members  -whose  needs  are  sufficiently  alike. 
Short  of  this  it  can  save  money  by  such  means  as  inducing 
the  agencies  to  standardize  their  stationery. 

Mr.  Kelso  considers  it  essential  to  functional  federation 
that  agencies  think  out  their  processes  and  their  methods 
together,  and  that  they  inter-relate  their  efforts  so  far  as 
may  seem  expedient  to  the  securing  of  right  social  results. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the  executive  of  the 
council,  therefore,  to  induce  the  consideration  of  basic 
problems  by  the  constituent  agencies.  The  following  is  an 
illustration : 

The  president  of  a  child-caring  agency  wrote  to  the  executive 
of  the  Boston  Council  stating  that  his  society  was  dealing  with 
infants  under  two  and  that  its  medical  and  nursing  equipment  was 
such  as  to  raise  inquiry  in  his  mind  whether  they  were  guaranteeing 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety  to  the  child,  and  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  better  way  of  carrying  on  that  part  of  the  service. 
He  asked  for  advice. 

The  executive  replied  asking  permission  to  lay  the  problem  before 
the  Children's  Department  of  the  council,  the-  writer's  agency  to 
be  in  no  way  bound  by  any  conclusion  reached.  The  question  was 
forthwith  laid  before  the  said  department,  with  the  result  that 
some  canvass  was  made  of  existing  conditions  and  the  agencies 
agreed  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  bettering  a  situation  which 
was  admittedly  not  up  to  the  highest  standard,  as  a  part  of  the 
work  could  not  be  done  well  with  the  equipment  existing.  The 
result  of  the  study  was  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee,  joining 
the  interests  of  the  three  departments  of  children,  health  and  hospital 
social  service,  to  analyze  the  problem  and  to  report  back  its  findings. 
The  committee's  first  struggle  was  with  the  problem  of  the  emergency 
case.  A  plan  is  now  before  the  department  for  the  establishment 
of  a  group  of  subsidized  foster  homes  under  the  care  of  a  trained 
supervisor  as  to  social,  medical  and  nursing  standards,  the  foster 
mother  to  receive  a  subsidy  whether  she  takes  children  or  not,  but 
in  return  for  which  subsidy  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  a  child 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Children  may  be  placed  in  these 
homes  only  through  the  supervisor,  who  is  available  by  telephone 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  The  plan  worked  out  in  detail 
gives  rise  to  many  basic  considerations  in  the  field  of  child  care  and 
cannot  be  disposed  of  without  careful  analysis  by  all  of  the  children's 
agencies  thinking  together.  Other  phases  of  the  major  problem  with 
which  the  sub-committee  is  charged  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

Boston,  like  every  other  large  city  except  New  York, 
is  moving  irresistibly  toward  financial  federation ;  and  pos- 
sibly even  New  York  is  not  an  exception.  The  president 


of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  his  remarks 
on  assuming  the  presidency,  forecast  a  speedy  demand  by 
contributors  for  some  effective  system  of  joint  finance.  Some 
of  those  who  were  rather  dismayed  by  this  prophecy  inti- 
mate that  he  has  modified  his  proposition.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  however,  who  had  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  drives,  vigorously  expresses  the  same 
view.  Social  workers  like  Robert  Woods  of  South  Kn<l 
House  and  Frank  Wing  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  consider 
it  desirable.  Officers  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  are 
opposed  to  it,  but  they  appear  to  be  almost  alone  in  their 
opposition.  Stockton  Raymond,  who  thinks  independently 
and  clearly,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  state  conference  which 
is  such  an  effective  presentation  of  the  case  against  federa- 
tion that  it  will  probably  be  printed  for  circulation  by  i 
who  oppose  the  movement  and  by  those  who  want  it  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

An  even  more  interesting  discussion,  however,  overshadow^ 
for  the  moment  the  question  of  federation.     This  is  the 
question    of    the    community    trust    in    its    relation    to    the 
council  and  to  the  social  agencies  generally.      Mr.  AY 
was  quoted  at  the  National  Conference  in   Milwauk' 
opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  an  appropriation  from  this  fund 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  interpreted  as  approval  of 
the  methods  and  policies  of  the  fund  and  even  as  en 
ing  the  idea  that  bequests  and  gifts  should  be  made  to 
community  trusts  rather  than  to  particular  agencies.     The 
Boston  fund  has  a  far  larger  amount  in  hand  than  any  of 
the  other  thirty  or  more  community  foundations,  and   for 
this  reason  a  question  of  the  most  profound  importance  is 
there  more  acute  than  elsewhere.     The  Boston  council  has 
received  from  this  source  assurance  of  support  to  a  i 
mum  of  $5,000  toward  a  total   budget  of  $12,774.     The 
Boston   Safe   Deposit   and   Trust   Company,   which    is   the 
trustee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  sharpened  the  issue 
by  a  conspicuous  newspaper  advertisement  headed,  "Let  Your 
Gift   to   Charity   Escape   the   Usual    Fate."     The  council 
through  a  special  committee  has  analyzed  the  problem  of 
the  community  trust  and  the  proper  relationship  of  estab- 
lished social  enterprises  thereto. 


Two  Sonnets 


By  Esther  Alida  Phillips 


Civilization 


ERHAPS  our  cities  are  like  other  cities, 

Stones  falling  over  stones  in  yellow  sand, 
Fragments  of  men  the  casual  traveler  pities 

For  wasting  so  the  glory  of  their  land. 
Perhaps  when  our  deep  passions  are  grown  rotten 

To  feed  the  soil  where  other  love  shall  spring, 
There  will  be  nothing  that  is  not  forgotten, 

There  will  be  nothing  for  remembering. 
Earth,  our  blue  sea,  the  pines,  may  dry  and  wither, 

We  may  destroy  ourselves  and  man  be  gone; 
The  sun  may  sink  with  none  to  wonder  whither, 

For  why  should  we  believe  that  suns  go  on? 
Yet  though  the  lights  are  beaten  out  and  sparse, 

I  think  God  could  not  live  without  the  stars. 


Regenerate 


T?ANCY  moves  lightly  down  the  world  once  more 

To  mock  the  prisoned  topaz  of  the  stream, 
Where  hemlock  roots  make  cliffs  along  the  shore 

Or  willows  lull  the  waters  into  dream. 
She  trails  her  fingers  where  green,  darkened  stones 

Crush  fluttering  sunlight  in  their  narrow  alley, 
Or  haunts  the  meadow  while  the  June  bee  drones 

The  open  yellow  music  of  the  valley. 
I  often  wonder  how  I  sing  of  these 

When  blood  and  cruelty  alone  seem  true, 
How  I  can  see  the  perfect  shape  of  trees, 

Knowing  the  waste  mankind  is  passing  through. 
Am  I  so  light,  so  callous,  that  I  dare 

Let  simple  beauty  cancel  my  despair? 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


As  Youth  Would  Have  It 

[During  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  strikes  among  the  pupils  in  German  schools.  After 
one  of  these  recent  strikes  in  Berlin,  the  Foreign  Press  Service  of  New  York  offered  a  money  prize 
for  the  best  essay  written  by  one  of  the  four  hundred  striking  girls  on  the  subject,  What  German 
Pupils  Expect  from  Their  Teachers.  The  winning  essay,  written  by  Vera  Lachmann,  sixteen  years 
old,  daughter  of  a  manufacturer,  is  here  given  in  full. — THE  EDITOR.] 


A  the  beginning  of  the  war  most  of  the  older  school 
children  of  Germany  today  were  of  the  age  when 
one  begins  to  think  about  one's  self  and  to  know 
that  there  is  a  self  and  that  you  are  you.     Since 
that  time  powers  we  thought  invincible  were  ruined ;  in  our 
daily  life  we  young  people  saw  the  decay  of  a  culture  which 
was  ripe  and  ready  to  die.     Everything  representing  the 
world  around  us,  appearing  to  us  as  solid  and  as  assured  as 
nature  itself,  suddenly  vanished,  and  we  realized  that  these 
things  were  like  pictures  painted  on  a  screen.     During  the 
war  and  the  revolution  the  grown-up  people  never  got  tired 
of  saying  to  us,  "You,  the  new  generation — you  shall  re- 
build." 

We  thought  over  these  words,  I  and  my  friends.  We 
shall  build  up  a  new  world.  But  how  can  we  build  a  new 
world  without  being  different  from  those  who  built  the  old 
world  which  has  disappeared?  Isn't  it  necessary  for  us  to 
be  utterly  different  from  the  earlier  generation?  We  should 
like  to  be  different. 

Those  who  build  the  new  world  must  have  two  things  in 
plenty:  a  love  for  work  and  a  love  for  beauty,  so  we 
believe. 

If  we  want  to  work  we  must  not  try  to  work  alone ;  we 
must  bind  our  wills  to  the  wills  of  other  people,  so  that  an 
immense  energy  will  come  into  existence,  immense  enough  to 
do  immense  work.  We  must  learn  now  to  be  a  community, 
all  working  together.  When  we  are  older  the  state  will 
be  our  community.  Today  our  community  is  the  school. 

When  will  it  be  realized  that  we  are  a  new  generation 
with  new  problems  and  that  our  schools  must  never  again 
be  what  they  were  ?  Our  schools 
remain  unchanged.  We,  the  youth, 
wish  a  school  preparing  us  for 
the  two  necessary  things  of  life, 
the  things  which  our  elders  have 
neglected — work  and  beauty. 

One  must  be  strong  if  one 
would  work.  I  am  always 
shocked  to  see  on  the  streets  pale, 
emaciated,  dandified  men  and 
women  with  only  one  aim  in  life : 
trying  to  be  "fine."  The  "fine- 
ness" and  the  gracefulness  that 
we,  the  youth,  have  in  mind,  is 
of  another  kind  than  the  dainti- 
ness of  weakness.  We  wish  to 
be  strong  with  health,  inside  and 
out,  physically  and  mentally.  The 
school  ought  to  help  us  in  our 
aim. 

My  greatest  wish  is  a  school  in 
or  near  a  forest,  with  comfort- 
able benches,  not  far  from  the 
platform  where  the  teacher  is  sit- 
ting. He  should  be  a  teacher 
whom  we  love.  He  ought  to  sit 
in  the  middle  of  us  and  we,  in  a 
half  circle  about  him.  The  walls 
should  be  painted  in  light  colors, 
with  quiet  patterns.  The  only 


Vera  Lachmann,  age  sixteen,  of  Berlin,  author  of  the 
prise  essay,  As  Youth  Would  Have  It 


ornament  of  the  room  should  be  a  frame  containing  a  beau- 
tiful picture  which  could  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  tiring  to  see  the  same  picture  in  the  same  place,  day 
after  day.  As  to  the  material  for  our  studies  we  would 
like  to  have  books  of  good  paper  with  clear  printing  and 
beautiful  covers. 

Before  everything,  we  should  be  helped  to  know  and  tell 
the  truth.  The  school  of  today  does  not  make  this  easy  for 
us.  Our  masters  force  us  to  write  things  which  we  do  not 
understand  and  do  not  appreciate.  We  ought  to  write  only 
when  we  have  something  in  our  minds  to  say.  We  ought 
never  to  have  to  write  hollow  phrases.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
that  we  are  not  taught  to  speak  correctly  and  simply.  To  be 
considered  cultured  one  must  talk  like  a  book.  So  youth 
was  taught  in  the  convent  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  teaching  shows  how  far  we  are  from  real  life. 

Here  is  one  example  of  how  one  could  bring  instruction 
back  to  life  and  bind  it  with  reality.  In  physics  we  ought 
to  be  taught  about  the  things  we  use  in  daily  life ;  how  they 
were  discovered,  how  they  are  made,  and  how  they  can 
best  be  used.  We  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  give  first 
aid  in  illness,  instead  of  being  taught  the  Latin  names  of 
flowers  we  are  learning  now.  We  ought  to  be  learning 
all  about  the  newest  literature.  We  ought  to  be  instructed 
in  government  and  politics.  "Politics  is  not  for  the  school," 
say  our  elders.  But  what  shall  we  do  when  we  come  out 
of  school  and  are  expected  to  vote?  Do  they  expect  us  to 
vote  for  the  same  parties  and  the  same  persons  and  the  same 
policies  that  our  parents  have  voted  for?  We  must  know 
politics  and  policies  in  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  our  par- 
ents. We  must  learn  what 
not  to  do,  so  that  we  may  de- 
cide for  ourselves  what  to  do. 
We  want  our  politics  to  be 
sound  and  sane,  as  contrasted 
with  the  wild,  fractious  politics 
of  the  world  today. 

I  believe  that  with  work  we 
shall  find  our  way  to  beauty. 
It  is  not  right  to  separate  work 
and  beauty.  Work  calls  beauty 
into  life.  Work  and  beauty  are 
like  body  and  soul;  they  are 
friends,  not  enemies.  In  the 
world  that  is  gone  many  sought 
beauty  through  idleness;  in  the 
world  that  we  youth  shall  make 
beauty  shall  be  found  through 
work. 

Fashions  and  styles  do  not  in- 
terest us.  We  should  like  to  make 
our  dresses  for  ourselves.  We 
would  have  time  enough  to  de- 
sign them  in  our  drawing  lessons, 
instead  of  wasting  time  in  sketch- 
ing still  life  or  a  vase.  We  could 
make  patterns  for  dresses  in 
school,  outline  book  covers  and 
plan  things  that  are  useful  and 
beautiful  at  the  same  time.  Our 
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gowns  and  dresses  we  want  beautiful  and  practical,  loose 
dresses  in  quiet  colors. 

In  our  new  school  no  punishments  should  be  given.  The 
punishments  that  are  given  now  spoil  us.  They  keep  us 
from  being  strong,  true  human  beings,  independent  and 
self-reliant.  The  personality  of  the  master  is  important. 
Of  course  we  students  of  today  are  not  able  to  say  what 
should  be  taught  to  our  teachers  in  the  schools  for  teachers, 
but,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  have 
teachers  who  love  their  work  and  are  teachers  because  they 
love  to  be  teachers,  because  they  are  called  to  their  work. 
Whatever  punishments  are  imposed,  if  they  be  necessary, 
must  be  fixed  by  such  teachers  and  by  the  community  of 
students. 

The  community  of  the  school  is  to  us  like  a  state.  Here 
we  ought  to  be  taught  to  legislate.  We  ought  to  learn  how 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  the  majority. 

The  community  of  the  school  ought  to  unite  us  in  hap- 
piness and  pleasure.  Society,  as  we  know  it  today,  indulges 
itself  in  silly  balls  and  dancing  bees.  We,  the  young  gen- 
eration, wish  new  form  for  these  entertainments.  We  want 
to  laugh,  sing,  dance,  play,  read  and  enjoy  beauty  together. 
We  shall  meet  young  men  and  learn  to  know  them.  As  it 
was  in  the  past,  the  world  of  girls  was  closed  to  boys  and 
the  world  of  boys  was  closed  to  girls.  Each  country  was 
forbidden  to  the  other.  This  must  be  changed.  Boys  are 
of  different  character  from  girls.  We  wish  to  understand 
them,  working  with  them,  learning  with  them  and  prepar- 
ing to  enter  life  with  them.  We  should  have  co-education. 

The  stream  of  understanding  should  never  be  interrupted 
between  the  sexes,  if  we  girls  are  to  be  expected,  at  some 
time,  to  become  life  comrades  of  the  boys. 

There  is  much  that  is  impossible  to  accomplish  in  these 
days  of  distress.  But  now  we  youth  can  at  least  be  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  school  that  is  to  come.  It  will  be 
the  school  of  self-education.  And  we  shall  have  it. 

Berlin.  VERA  LACHMANN. 

Education  for  Success 

f  I  ^  HAT  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  chaos  can  be 
J.  denied  by  no  one  who  considers  for  a  moment  the  num- 
ber of  theories  advanced  by  our  schools  and  educational 
leaders.  Every  leader  is  a  system.  His  followers  are  but 
different  methods  of  working  out  the  system.  The  "  voca- 
tionalists  "  say  that  guidance,  either  good  or  bad,  is  inevit- 
able, so  why  not  provide  for  it  under  competent  educational 
direction;  that  is,  in  our  schools  and  colleges?  The  clas- 
sicists say  that  the  radical  and  romantic  temperament  of  our 
times  is  due  to  the  absence  of  discipline  and  standards  that 
one  can  get  from  Latin  and  Greek  only.  The  scientists  want 
a  purely  utilitarian  culture,  and  see  nothing  of  value  in  the 
curriculum  that  is  wholly  humanistic. 

These  theories  and  practices  are  enough  to  show  that  in 
the  end  the  three  R's  are  the  only  subjects  upon  which  all 
men  agree.  That  these  should  be  taught,  even  the  ultra 
modern  educators  are  willing  to  concede. 

In  spite  of  this  chaos — in  spite  of  the  skeptic  who  asks: 
How  shall  I  succeed  though  educated? — there  is  encourage- 
ment in  the  situation.  America  is  at  last  taking  her  educa- 
tional system  seriously.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  content  to 
boast  of  our  democratic  institutions,  where  every  child  has 
the  same  chance,  not  realizing  that  much  of  our  trouble  lies 
in  our  emphasis  upon  the  "  same."  We  forget  the  child  in 
our  worship  of  the  system.  The  result  is  no  education  for 
the  many  who  cannot  fit  into  the  machinery,  and  inadequate 
education  for  those  who  can. 

The  "clothing  and  raiment"  psychoanalysts  are  reaping 
a  harvest  from  a  groping,  credulous  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  grasp  at  anything.  These  character-analysts  are  able 
to  keep  the  misfits  out  of  the  professions  and  the  industries 
by  telling  the  parents,  at  the  first  diagnosis  (for  which  they 
charge  twenty-five  dollars),  just  what  their  children  should 


do  or  become.  If  the  children  have  round  heads  they  wil 
succeed  in  making  tops;  those  with  square  heads  should 
sent  to  a  law  school ;  and  the  only  remaining  possibility- 
the  triangulars — should  tea&h  geometry.  It  is  fascinatir 
and  the  parents  like  it. 

This  sounds  absurd,  and  those  who  know  human  psyche 
ogy  from  every  day  observation  know  that  it  is.     But 
does  show  that   the  time  is  ripe   for  something  non-cor 
mercial  and  more  scientific  to  be  done  in  this  field;  and 
also  shows  that  parents  and  children  want  guidance.     Fo 
this  the  legitimate  place  is  the  school.    Vocational  guidanc 
that  is,  assisting  children  in  "choosing,  preparing  for,  ent 
ing  upon  and  making  progress  in  their  life  work" — will 
one  of  the  solutions  to  our  educational  problems  and  wil 
furnish  a  clue  as  to  how  to  succeed  though  educated. 

Somervllle,  Mass.  C.  T.  RYAN. 

Community  Education  at  Berei 

LAST  fall  a  boy  from  a  home    in    the    mountains 
Kentucky,  as  a  result  of  being  in  an  agricultural  club 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Berea  and  take  a  cour 
in  agriculture.     He  persuaded  his  father,  who  did  not  wis 
him  to  go  away,  to  pay  him  for  his  labor  on  the  farm  and 
promise  to  let  him  go  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  tern 
When  the  time  to  start  arrived,  however,  the  father  woul 
not  let  him  go  until  he  had  cut  the  briars  from  a  fort 
acre  field,  so  he  came  to  school  three  weeks  late.     He  ex 
plained  that  the  farm  would  be  left  to  him  some  day  and 
he  wished  to  know  how  to  run  it  in  a  profitable  and  in 
telligent  way. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Berea  College  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  just  such  boys  in  their  desir 
to  turn  farming  from  drudgery  into  a  scientific  profession 

Two   hundred    and    fifty   or    more   students   are   in    at 
tendance.     A  large  percentage  of  graduates  from  the 
ricultural    department    return    to   their   home   communitie 
or  go  to   some  other   mountain   farming   section   than   do 
those  from  most  of  the  other  courses  in  the  institution.    To 
meet  part  way  the  objections  of  parents  who  do  not  believ 
in    "laming"    farming  out  of   a  book,   the   students   as 
rule  do  not  enter  the  agricultural  courses  until  after  the 
have  been  in  school  for  a  term  or  two.     The  farmer  send 
his  sons  "off  to  school"  to  get  an  education  so  they  wil' 
not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  he  did.     If  he  wanted 
sons  to  be  farmers  he  would  keep  them  at  home  and  "larr 
em"  himself.     But  here's  the  difference: 

A  boy  comes  from  a  little  mountain  farm  where  he  ha 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  cow  that  produced  more  than  tv 
gallons  of  milk  per  day;  where  the  "nubbins,"  rotten  cor 
and  "blade  fodder"  have  been  the  principal  feeds;  where  tl: 
animal  has  been  compelled  to  "stand  out"  by  the  side 
the  stable,  humped  up,  utilizing  her  poor  feed  in  the  effor 
to  withstand  the  severe  cold  and  sleet,  and  where  she  mus 
be  eulogized  by  the  bark  of  the  dog  and  the  critical  grum- 
blings of  the  milker  because  "she  will  not  give  her  milk 
down."     When  he  gets  to  Berea  College  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in   a  modern  dairy.     There  he  learns  to 
feed  cows  a  balanced  ration;  to  fix  a  comfortable  bedded 
stanchion  for  the  animals  for  stormy  weather.     Cows  cared 
for  properly,  he  observes,  produce  from  five  to  ten  gallons 
of  milk  per  day,  not  a  meager  two. 

Perhaps  the  boy  has  come  from  a  mountain  farm  where 
the  land,  after  being  cleared,  has  been  "tended"  in  corn 
year  after  year  until  the  fertility  has  been  destroyed ;  where 
fifteen  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  is  a  good  average  yield; 
where  the  soil  is  plowed  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  with  a  little  mule  and  a  "bull  tongue"  plow;  where 
the  crop  is  "plowed  over"  with  this  same  outfit:  where, 
when  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  hillsides  are  left  barren,  or 
"to  lay  out  and  rest,"  throughout  the  winter  months;  where 
erosion  is  common.  On  the  college  farm  this  boy  has 
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contact  with  modern  agriculture.  The  soil  has  been  re- 
claimed. He  learns  to  grow  and  harvest  soy  beans,  cow 
peas  and  other  legilmes;  he  plows  soil  eight  and  twelve 
inches  deep  with  a  real  turning  plow;  he  learns  to  drain 
wet  land  and  lime  sour  soil;  he  harvests  corn  from  fields 
that  produce  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  Cover 
crops  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  soil  there  durifig  the  winter 
months,  furnishing  grazing  for  sheep  and  calves.  The 
boy  cultivates  crops  with  a  fine-tooth  cultivator  and  learns 
to  operate  a  manure  spreader  as  well  as  other  improved 
machinery.  He  begins  to  see  that  he  can  learn  to  farm 
as  well  as  get  a  bit  of  "book  laming." 

Working  in  the  garden  of  the  college  gives  the  first 
insight  into  the  advantages  of  scientific  gardening  to  the 
boy  who  comes  from  a  home  where  only  a  few  vegetables 
are  grown  in  the  home  garden  and  are  not  to  be  had  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year;  where  the  surplus  during  the 
growing  season  is  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  college 
garden,  he  observes,  produces  a  large  variety  of  vegetables 
which  mature  at  different  seasons;  a  succession  of  crops 
grows  on  the  same  soil ;  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
preserved  in  cans  in  the  large  cannery  and  small  home 
canneries,  or  are  stored  in  pits  for  winter  use. 

Then,  there  is  the  boy  who  comes  from  a  farm  where 
the  farm  poultry  flock  is  composed  of  all  kinds  and  colors 
of  chickens — all  sizes  and  all  ages.  They  roost  on  "paling" 
fences,  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  all  weathers,  and  are 
not  properly  fed.  There  are  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  price  is  low,  and  few  or  none  in  the 
winter  months  of  high  prices.  At  the  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  his  first  experience  with  pure-bred  poul- 
try, properly  housed  and  fed  balanced  rations  for  egg  pro- 
duction. He  keeps  records  of  the  high-producing  hens,  and 
culls  out  the  unproductive.  He  gets  an  idea  of  the  in- 
creased possibilities  in  poultry  farming  when  science  and 
intelligence  are  employed. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  total  receipts  for  the  products 
and  labor  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  institution  last  year  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Meal  for  the  corn  bread,  fresh 
vegetables,  canned  goods,  milk,  and  some  meats  are  fur- 
nished to  the  boarding  halls.  Car  loads  of  hogs  are  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  each  year,  and  the  money  is  used  in 
the  purchase  of  the  "fore  quarters"  of  beef  animals  as  meat 
for  the  students.  Pure-bred  pigs,  calves,  poultry  and  sheep 
are  sold  to  the  students,  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs 
and  farmers  throughout  the  mountain  sections,  thus  pro- 
moting better  live  stock  and  improved  methods  of  farming 
in  those  sections. 

The  educational  benefits  of  the  department  extend  be- 
yond the  college  itself  to  the  farmers  in  the  immediate 
community.  One  of  them  recently  said  to  an  official  of  the 
department:  "Do  you  know  that  the  farming  around  here 
is  50  per  cent  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago?"  The 
official  agreed.  The  farmer  asked,  "Do  you  know  what  has 
been  the  largest  factor  in  bringing  this  condition  about?" 
The  official  hazarded  the  guess  that  it  might  be  due  to  the 
propaganda  and  the  efforts  during  the  war  to  increase  pro- 
duction. "No,"  said  the  farmer,  "you  cannot  lay  every- 
thing to  the  war.  We  see  what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
on  the  farm  and  garden  of  Berea  College.  We  see  what 
improvements  have  been  made  on  such  soil  as  you  have  to 
farm  with ;  we  observe  your  methods ;  we  wait  until  you 
have  tried  the  thing  out  and  then  follow  your  example." 

"Are  the  courses  these  boys  take  practical  and  educa- 
tional?" is  a  question  that  is  asked.  Are  they!  There  are 
certain  farm  operations  such  as  plowing,  harnessing  and 
driving  a  team,  pruning,  milking,  transplanting  and  the  like 
in  which  each  boy  must  show  some  proficiency  before  his 
graduation.  We  wish  you  could  see  a  boy  who  comes  from 
a  farm  where  they  do  not  have  any  kind  of  outhouse ;  where 
the  house  has  not  been  painted;  where  the  broom  is  the 


lawn  mower ;  where  the  farm  implements  are.  unpainted  and 
permitted  to  stay  out  in  all  weathers,  just  where  they  wore 
last  used;  where  the  water  has  been  "toted"  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  spring.  And  then  see  him  in  his  farm  shop 
class  actually  making  a  sanitary  privy,  building  farm  gate*, 
cleaning,  painting  and  storing  farm  machinery,  learning  to 
paint  houses,  getting  experience  in  doing  simple  farm  plumfc- 
ing  so  that  he  can  pipe  the  water  into  his  future  home, 
building  real  poultry  houses  and  many  other  farm  and  home 
conveniences.  You  would  agree  that  this  is  real  education. 

The  benefits  to  the  community  are  many.  One  graduate, 
a  county  agent,  placed  ninety-two  cream  separators  in  one 
mountain  county  in  one  year,  and  thus  brought  a  regular  in- 
come, greatly  needed,  to  these  families,  from  the  sale  of 
cream.  Another  county  agent  brought  nine  pure-bred  bulls 
into  his  county  the  first  three  months  of  his  service  and 
boosted  better  live  stock  there.  A  good  many  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  active  in  promoting  community  organizations.  So 
great  is  the  service  of  these  men  that  the  governor  of  one 
of  the  states  said  of  one  Berea  agent,  "He,  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  county  each  year." 

The  college,  through  its  agricultural  department,  fur- 
nishes labor  to  approximately  two  hundred  students  each 
school  year  in  connection  with  its  dairy,  its  farm,  the  garden 
and  the  poultry  plant,  making  it  possible  for  these  boys  to 
earn  six  thousand  dollars  or  more.  They  are  not  only  earn- 
ing a  part  or  all  of  thejr  school  expenses,  but  they  are  re- 
ceiving in  connection  with  this  labor  a  thoroughly  practical 
education.  They  are  learning  to  do  by  doing. 

Berea  College.  MARSHALL  EVERETT  VAUGHN. 

School  Counselors 

[These  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  forthcoming  re- 
port of  the  White-Williams  Foundation,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  pioneering  organization  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  counselling.  The  report  may  be 
secured  from  Anna  B.  Pratt,  director. — THE  EDITOR.] 

AS  the  Junior  Employment  Service  interviewed  child  after 
child,  heard  their  stories,  saw  what  jobs  were  open  to 
them,  sounded  their  minds  about  school  and  work  and  family, 
it  became  clear  that,  while  much  could  be  done  to  help  these 
children  as  they  were  leaving  school,  the  great  opportunity 
lay  farther  inland  in  the  school  system.  Every  school  prin- 
cipal's office  is,  for  the  eyes  that  see,  a  coign  of  vantage  for 
discovering  the  social  problems  of  the  people  whose  lives 
touch  it — and  whose  life  is  not  related  to  the  school?  The 
child's  school  attendance,  itself,  is  often  a  sensitive  barometer 
of  the  child's  home  conditions.  Sickness,  widowhood,  too 
many  babies,  unemployment,  insufficient  income,  ignorance, 
mental  defect  and  other  handicaps  all  operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  irregular  attendance  and  premature  withdrawal  from 
school. 

The  child's  behavior  is  often  an  index  to  less  conspicuous 
causes  of  difficulty.  Parents  who  fail  to  understand,  parents 
who  have  an  atrophied  sense  of  responsibility,  unhappy  par- 
ents, foolish  parents,  parents  harassed  and  oppressed — all  of 
these  are  registering,  as  the  camera  man  says,  on  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Sometimes  the  results  are  not  immediately  per- 
ceptible ;  sometimes  they  are  spectacularly  disastrous.  Some 
children  fail  to  "  pass  "  at  the  end  of  the  year;  some  children 
are  inattentive ;  some  make  trouble  for  the  teacher ;  some 
"take  it  out"  on  their  schoolmates.  They  all  strive  to 
meet  their  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  needs  in  the  only 
ways  that  occur  to  child  minds,  often  without  knowing  the 
meaning  and  consequences  of  their  acts.  Some  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  wholesome  outlets ;  others  are  unable  to  do  so. 

In  the  past,  when  the  children  came  to  the  time  for  educa- 
tional counsel,  for  a  large  percentage  of  them  the  die  had 
already  been  cast.  Many  had  jobs  already  promised  them; 
to  others  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  their  four- 
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teenth  birthdays,  getting  out  of  school  and  into  a  job  had  an 
irresistible  glamor.  Upon  some  the  necessity  of  wage  earn- 
ing had  been  so  firmly  impressed  that  readjustment  at  the 
last  moment  to  some  other  plan  was  very  difficult. 

The  Junior  Employment  counselors  saw  the  need  of  a 
firm  foundation  of  educational  guidance  upon  which  voca- 
tional guidance  could  be  based.  Accordingly  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation  staff  of  school  counselors  was  organ- 
ized. At  first  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  begin  with  chil- 
dren in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  seen  that  the  place  to  start  is  at  the  real  beginning 
of  the  child's  school  life.  Even  then,  some  children  do  not 
get  a  fair  start.  They  enter  school  with  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  • 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  nutrition — to  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  common  physical  handicaps.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  are  brought  into  sharp  and  rigid  comparison  with 
other  children.  If  their  handicaps  are  such  that  they  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  majority  of  those  in  their  groups,  they 
thus  add  to  their  troubles  by  having  the  habit  or  attitude  of 
failure  impressed  upon  them.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  under  our  system  of  compulsory  education  we 
force  into  schools  many,  many  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  kept,  or  at  least  allowed  to  stay,  at  home:  the 
(<  "delicate  "  child,  the  excessively  shy  child,  the  child  with  • 
some  obvious  defect,  the  child  who  does  not  care  especially 
for  books  or  activities  that  appeal  only  to  the  intellect.  Now 
we  make  all  of  these  children  attend  school,  but  we  have 
not  yet  adapted  our  educational  system  to  their  needs.  Our 
schools  are  still  very  largely  the  kind  that  were  developed 
for  the  selected  group  of  children  who  came  because  they 
had  a  real  bent  for  bookish  learning.  The  very  rigid  appli- 
cation of  old  rules  to  the  new  population  of  the  schools  has 
possibilities  of  doing  irreparable  harm.  Among  those  chil- 
dren with  whom  the  White-Williams  Foundation  school 
counselors  have  come  into  contact  have  been  many  who  were 
desperately  discouraged  and  unhappy — one  so  abjectly  miser- 
able that  she  talked  of  suicide  if  she  were  forced  to  continue. 
With  our  compulsory  system  of  education  it  has  become 
acutely  necessary  to  make  the  school  fit  the  child  and  not  the 
child  fit  the  school.  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF. 

Case  Number  83 

WILLIAM  appeared  before  me  self-consciously  balancing 
himself  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  His 
dishevelled  red  hair  shot  off  from  his  head  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  acquired  an  undue 
number,  of  elbows  and  knuckles.  On  his  face  there  was  the 
expression  of  a  recently  chastised  puppy. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  told  me  to  see  you —  '  he  began  hesi- 
tatingly. 

My  mind  groped.  In  vain  I  tried  to  locate  Mr.  Johnson 
among  the  school  faculty.  Then  in  a  moment  it  came  to  me. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  the  employment  manager  of  the  very  fine 
department  store  where  William  worked  on  alternate  weeks. 
Now  I  scented  trouble  on  the  job  where,  apparently,  every- 
thing had  been  going  well  of  late.  In  school  there  had  been 
trouble  ever  since  the  term  began.  The  boy  had  been  re- 
ported as  inattentive,  lazy,  stupid.  His  intelligence  test  in- 
dicated that  although  he  was  fifteen  years  old  his  mental  age 
was  only  twelve. 

At  first  such  a  record  had  made  it  seem  quite  hopeless 
to  place  him  in  a  position.  Often,  however,  work  experience 
reacts  favorably  on  the  school  work  of  such  boys  and  special 
care  was  therefore  given  to  his  case.  After  weeks  of  effort, 
during  which  it  was  explained  to  him  in  great  detail  that 
three  buttons  off  one's  coat  and  two  more  hanging  by  threads, 
five  spots  and  one  rip,  did  not  constitute  suitable  attire  in 
which  to  present  oneself  before  the  critical  eye  of  an  em- 
ployer, William  had  been  made  presentable  and,  almost  mirac- 
ulously, placed  in  a  position. 


Now  he  was  back  where  he  had  started,  wilted  and 
crushed.  But  with  all  his  woes,  he  was  determined  to  carry 
through  his  difficult  commission,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Well !  "  I  said  with  some  asperity.  The  story  came 
bit  by  bit. 

"  I  was  working  in  one  department  and  they  transferred 
me  to  another  and  I  didn't  like  it.  I  have  to  work  too  hard. 
I  want  to  go  back  to  my  old  department.  I  went  up  and  told 
Mr.  Johnson  about  it.  He  said  I  should  see  you." 

William  paused. 

"Was  that  today?" 

"  No.    That  was  a  week  ago." 

Again  I  waited,  but  the  story  refused  to  go  on.  "  What 
did  you  do?  " 

"  On  the  way  over  to  the  elevator,  after  I  got  through 
talking,  I  changed  my  mind.  I  went  back  to  the  department 
and  worked  there  the  rest  of  the  week."  Another  pause. 
"  When  I  went  to  get  my  pay  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Johnson 
saw  me  and  said  I  should  come  and  see  you.  He  didn't  like 
it  because  I  complained." 

The  picture  was  clear  before  me  now  and  it  was  as  bad  as 
I  had  feared.  In  a  position  where  he  worked  short  hours 
under  good  conditions  and  was  well  paid  he  had  complained 
when  moved  to  a  place  where  there  was  work  for  him  from 
a  place  where  there  was  none.  And  in  the  business  depres- 
sion, when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  another  place  for 
him,  he  had  managed  to  get  himself  out. 

He  made  a  last  feeble  attempt  at -self-justification.  "  There 
wasn't  any  air  where  I  worked.  I  was  back  from  the  win- 
dow and  I  couldn't  breathe  very  well." 

"  Look  me  in  the  eye,"  I  said  sternly.  "  Isn't  the  air  where 
you  were  working  infinitely  better  than  it  is  in  school? 
Haven't  you  a  better  lunch  room  at  the  store  than  you  have 
at  school?  A  whole  hour  for  lunch,  too,  and  a  chance  to  go 
up  on  the  roof  and  get  all  the  fresh  air  you  want?  " 

This  onslaught  finished  him.     He  muttered  an  assent. 

"  Very  well,  I  suppose  that  you  are  fired,"  I  said  wearily. 
Before  my  mind's  eye  there  rose  the  figure  of  the  threadbare, 
dirty  lad  who  had  been  sent  out  to  work  two  months  ago. 
Every  alternate  Monday  when  he  returned  to  school  there 
had  been  a  marked  improvement.  A  new  suit  of  clothes  now 
adorned  his  person.  It  was  bright  green,  to  be  sure,  and 
made  a  striking  contrast  to  his  fiery  red  hair,  but  it  was 
clean  and  whole.  He  had  lost  something  of  the  listless,  sham- 
bling air  which  he  had  worn  when  he  came  to  me  first.  He 
stood  erect.  In  spite  of  freckles  his  pink  and  white  cheeks 
shone  with  soap  and  water.  A  real  job  seemed  to  be  just  the 
thing  he  needed.  Until  that  moment  I  had  reckoned  him 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  Without  the  slightest 
warning  he  had  transferred  himself  to  the  debits. 

"  What  was  the  real  trouble?  " 

He  looked  very  foolish,  cleared  his  throat  in  an  agony  of 
embarrassment,  but  in  spite  of  it  manfully  owned  up  to  the 
truth.  "  I  felt  at  home  in  the  old  department.  I  liked  it 
there.  I  knew  everybody.  I  didn't  know  anybody  in  the 
other  place.  I  didn't  like  it." 

One  look  at  the  boy's  woe-begone  expression  touched  my 
heart. 

"  Couldn't  you —  "  he  began. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  " 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  said  you  were  to  see  him. 
Ask  him  to  let  me  come  back  Monday." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  kind.  The  boy  might  come  back  for  the 
next  week.  He  didn't  wish  to  hurt  him.  But  it  would  be 
better  to  place  him  somewhere  else  after  that  for  he  was  not 
the  type  that  would  fit  into  the  organization. 

And  I  could  only  agree.  The  environment  was  superior 
to  anything  the  boy  had  known  before  and  he  did  not  fit. 
And  yet  is  there  a  place  where  this  subnormal  boy  will  fit? 
Is  there  work  with  a  future  he  can  do  ? 

ELLEN  L.  OSGOOD. 


HEALTH 

Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

From  Fumigation  to  Disease  Prevention 


IT  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  a  certain  southern 
state.     "  Why,  no,"  said   the   attendant   in  the  office, 
"the   health   commissioner   won't   be   in   today.      He's 
overhearing  some  cases  in  court.    You  know,  he's  also 
a  justice." 

"But,"  the  writer  exclaimed,  aghast,  "how  about  the 
health  department?" 

"Oh,  he  delegates  most  of  that  to  one  of  our  doctors, 
and  he's  out  on  one  of  his  own  cases  just  now." 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  an- 
other large  southern  city,  which  has  a  commission  form 
of  government,  is  a  physician  of  recognized  standing.  Under 
him  is  a  capable  health  officer  giving  his  full  time  to  the 
health  work  of  the  city.  Whereas  in  the  first  case  not 
even  approximate  figures  could  be  given  as  to  the  extent 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  county,  in  the  second  definite  sta- 
tistics as  to  that  disease  and  others  as  well  were  available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  municipal  health  departments,  like 
Topsy,  have  "jest  growed."  Excellent  studies  of  them 
have  been  made  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Haven  Em- 
erson. It  has  been  left  to  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, however,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company,  to  make  the  first  com- 
prehensive study,  the  preliminary  report  of  which  is  now 
available.  The  detailed  conclusions  and  findings  will  be 
published  later  in  book  form. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  cities  of  100,000 
or  over,  except  for  a  few  just  under  that  size  whose  health 
activities  justified  a  study.  Eighty-three  of  these  were 
chosen.  However,  data  were  not  available  in  all  these 
cities  on  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  study.  The  results 
are  based  upon  information  secured  by  personal  visit  of  an 
investigator.  Members  of  the  staffs  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  Red  Cross  were 
also  assigned  to  this  work.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
entire  study  consisted  of  Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  of 
Yale  University;  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  secretary ;  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin, 
Providence;  Dr.  Wade  H.  Frost,  Washington;  Dr.  Don- 
ald B.  Armstrong,  secretary 
of  the  National  Health 
Council;  Dr.  Allen  W. 
Freeman,  Baltimore,  and 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Thompson,  of 
the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

As  a  major  premise,  the 
report  declares  that  the  pivot 
of  a  good  city  health  admin- 
istration is  "a  good  health 
officer,  well  trained,  well 
paid,  efficient  and  secure  in 
tenure."  Although  such  ten- 
ure of  office  was  found  to 
be  reasonably  secure,  the  sal- 
aries are  woefully  inadequate 
for  the  type  of  service  de- 
manded. About  $4,000  is 
the  average  salary  of,  a  city 
health  commissioner.  Al- 
though it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  every  city 
should  have  at  least  a  full- 
time  health  commissioner,  in 
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about  one-fourth  of  the  cities  studied  he  was  also  engaged 
in  private  practice. 

The  nature  of  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  is 
also  of  prime  importance.  Too  often  the  health  commis- 
sioner has  been  the  political  football  of  the  city  council. 
In  27  out  of  75  cities  studied,  the  health  officer  is  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  in  24  by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  18  by 
some  other  board  or  administrative  officer.  In  7  he  is 
appointed  directly  by  the  city  council,  and  in  only  i  is  he 
elected  by  the  people.  Although  the  majority  of  the  health 
officers  possess  a  medical  degree,  oddly  enough  three  were 
graduates  of  a  law  school. 

Appropriations  for  the  departments  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles,  ranging  from  22  cents  to  $3.18  per  capita  and  aver- 
aging 98  cents.  In  many  of  these  appropriations,  however, 
such  items  as  refuse  disposal  and  the  maintenance  of  hos- 
pitals for  contagious  diseases  have  been  included.  If  these 
are  eliminated  and  only  those  retained  which  serve  strict 
public  health  purposes,  the  per  capita  appropration  for  pub- 
lic health  averages  only  52  cents.  Judged  by  the  yardstick 
of  the  potential  saving  of  human  life,  the  investigators  ascer- 
tained that  too  large  a  slice  of  the  appropriations  go  into 
food  and  sanitary  inspection  and  not  enough  into  work 
on  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  infant  welfare. 

In  spite  of  all  the  agitation  against  tuberculosis,  marked 
negligence  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease  was  evident. 
The  report  states:  "The  reporting  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
is  still  exceedingly  lax."  "Hospital  and  sanatorium  beds 
are  relatively  well  provided  for,  but  cases  are  generally 
admitted  in  a  stage  so  late  as  to  be  incurable."  "  The  ratio 
of  physicians  and  nurses  is  still  far  too  low  for  ideal  re- 
sults." In  only  23  of  the  cities  is  there  a  separate  appro- 
priation for  tuberculosis,  and  in  only  6  is  there  a  full-time 
director  of  a  tuberculosis  division  in  the  department  of 
health,  although  the  best  practice  favors  such  a  plan.  The 
health  experiment  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  demon- 
strated that  there  should  be  about  one  bed  in  a  sanatorium 
to  each  annual  death  from  tuberculosis.  The  study  shows 
that  the  actual  situation  falls  far  short  of  that  ideal. 
Even  though  the  open  air  school  movement  has  long  won 

its  way,  only  about  one-half 
of  the  cities  have  such  schools 
or  summer  camps.  In  spite, 
also,  of  the  part  the  clinic 
plays  in  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis, 24  cities  are  still 
using  private  agencies  as 
crutches  in  supplying  such 
service.  The  fact  that  only 
9  cities  have  evening  clinics 
points  to  the  failure  of  the 
rest  to  realize  their  value  to 
the  working  population.  Al- 
together the  results  show 
that  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign still  has  long  arid 
reaches  ahead  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the 
attack  against  the  venereal 
diseases.  Practically  every 
large  city  in  the  country,  it 
was  found,  now  has  a  clinic 
for  venereal  diseases,  the  ma- 
jor number  of  which  the 
731 
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health  department  maintains  entirely  or  in  part.  Seven- 
teen cities  are  also  combatting  these  diseases  with  a  special 
program. 

Public  health  nursing  is  still  largely  a  function  of  pri- 
vate organizations.  In  fact,  in  many  cities  the  activities 
of  the  visiting  nursing  association  still  overshadow  those 
of  the  municipal  nurses.  However,  a  change  is  taking  place. 
Now  over  a  third  of  the  health  visiting  in  the  large  cities 
is  furnished  by  the  public  health  department.  Owing  to 
the  many  private  nursing  agencies  in  the  New  England 
states,  that  section  of  the  country  is  better  provided  with 
visiting  health  nurses  than  any  other.  The  14  New  Eng- 
land cities  studied  show  an  average  of  26  public  health 
nurses  per  100,000  of  population  as  against  an  average  of 
16.5  for  the  80  cities  under  observation.  The  nurses  of 
municipal  health  departments  are  classified  as  follows: 
school,  35.9  per  cent;  tuberculosis,  18  per  cent;  infant 
welfare,  15.2  per  cent;  venereal  diseases,  3.7  per  cent; 
others,  27.2  per  cent. 

"Medical  school  inspection,"  states  the  preliminary  re- 
port, "is  carried  out  in  more  than  half  the  cities  by  the 
board  of  education  rather  than  the  board  of  health,  cre- 
ating an  undesirable  conflict  of  authority,  particularly 
where  the  health  department  does  inspect  children  in  the 
parochial  schools."  Five  cities  have  no  school  nursing. 
Schenectady,  New  York,  with  one  school  nurse  to  every 
1,300  pupils,  has  the  amplest  provision  of  any  of  the  cities 
studied. 

In  all  except  one  of  the  cities,  the  health  department  has 
charge  of  supervising  the  handling  of  milk.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  pasteurization  is  not  generally  required  ex- 
cept in  the  larger  cities.  In  view  of  the  "drink  more 
milk"  campaigns  of  the  dairy  councils  and  other  groups,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  average  daily  consumption 
of  milk  in  68  cities  is  only  .66  pint  per  capita.  Only  17 
cities  make  a  physical  examination  of  milk  handlers,  while 
24  have  a  routine  procedure  for  detecting  and  excluding 
carriers  of  disease.  The  committee  states  that  it  is  du- 
bious, however,  as  to  how  thoroughly  such  examinations 
are  made.  There  are  milk  commissions  in  46  cities. 

As  with  public  health  nursing,  infant  welfare  work  is 
still  largely  promoted  by  private  organizations.  Although 
infant  hygiene  work  is  carried  out  in  all  of  the  cities  studied, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  departments  of  health  have  distinct 
divisions  of  child  hygiene.  In  21  cities  this  work  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  private  agencies,  while  in  47  it  is  carried  on 
by  both  prvate  and  municipal  organizations.  The  need  is 
pointed  out  for  better  obstetrical  care  in  rural  districts  and 
the  better  control  and  training  of  midwives. 

The  inspection  of  food  is  part  of  the  work  of  all  the 
health  departments  studied.  Drugs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  inspected  in  only  36  out  of  76  cities.  Further,  not 
much  has  been  done  in  the  examination  of  handlers  of  food. 
Not  so  long  ago  in  a  middle  western  city  a  man  afflicted 
with  syphilis  was  found  dispensing  ice-cream  in  a  fashionable 
candy  store ;  only  special  circumstances  bring  such  facts  into 
the  open. 

Sanitary  inspection  or  sanitation  absorbs  too  large  a  part 
of  the  energy  of  nearly  all  health  departments.  For  in- 
stance, "about  one-third  of  the  cities  include  plumbing  in- 
spection in  their  activities  and  a  few  are  charged  with  the 
removal  of  garbage  and  refuse." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  findings  that  public  health  in 
American  cities  has  a  long  way  to  travel.  Private  ini- 
tiative is  still  bearing  a  large  part  of  the  load.  Many 
departments  are  ambling  along  behind  a  spavined  plug. 
The  committee,  nevertheless,  is  hopeful  of  the  situation. 
It  states:  "The  health  officers  of  the  large  cities  and  of  the 
small  cities  are  striving  to  realize  new  possibilities  and  to 
meet  new  demands  with  energy  and  enthusiasm;  but  they 
realize  quite  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  ideal  and  perfect  health  department  is  yet  far  to  seek." 


Three  City  Health  Federations 

THE  spirit  of  coordination  which  has  prevailed  in  so 
many  fields  since  the  war  is  especially  evident  among 
voluntary  public  health  agencies.  In  the  national  field  the 
Rational  Health  Council  and  the  Child  Health  Council 
have  been  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  past  year, 
but  several  federations  of  local  health  organizations  have' 
also  begun  to  show  tangible  form.  In  three  cities  particu- 
larly—the "big  three,"  as  Dr.  Devine  styles  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland  and  Boston — developments  of  this  character  will 
be  followed  attentively  by  health  workers  everywhere.  In 
recent  years  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has 
endeavored  to  promote  health  coordination  committees  in 
several  up-state  communities.  Plans  are  now  being  laid  to 
revive  the  New  York  City  Health  Federation,  which  in  1913 
made  an  important  study  of  the  typhoid  situation.  The 
health  agencies  of  Minneapolis,  including  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  the  Hennepin  County  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  Infant  Welfare  Society  and  other  agencies,  have  been 
organized  for  some  time  into  the  Hennepin  County  Public 
Health  Association.  Doubtless  the  ferment  of  coordination 
is  active  in  many  other  states. 

Of  the  three  cities  selected  for  this  comment,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  two  which  have  led  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  financial  federation  of  all  social  agencies.  In 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  the  new  health  federations  are 
in  fact  closely,  if  not  organically,  connected  with  the  older 
councils  of  social  agencies.  In  Boston  the  Health  League 
includes  certain  units  that  would  not  fit  into  the  general 
federation  of  social  work,  and  it  has  seemed  wiser  not  to 
establish  an  organic  relation.  The  aims  of  health  federa- 
tion are  fundamentally  identical  in  these  cities,  while  the 
methods  vary  sufficiently  in  detail  to  make  comparison  in- 
teresting to  possible  pioneers  in  other  places.  All  three  enter- 
prises have  started  out  valiantly  to  destroy  the  weeds  of  waste 
and  duplication  and  to  plant  the  seeds  of  new  corporate 
activities  in  the  spaces  left  vacant  when  the  various  special 
health  societies  marked  out  their  fields  of  work.  Necessar- 
ily, a  fruitful  study  of  the  three  federations  must  await 
the  completion  of  longer  periods  of  actual  work,  and  the 
publication  of  the  results.  Present  comment,  based  largely 
on  prospectuses  and  early  progress  reports,  can  do  little 
more  than  welcome  the  trend  of  these  experiments. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation  has  perhaps 
the  longest  record  of  work  and  of  real  achievements,  cul- 
minating in  the  triumphantly  successful  health  exposition 
of  last  October.  The  federation  is  the  health  branch  of 
the  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  is  financed 
by  the  Community  Chest.  Its  purpose,  typical  of  the  whole 
movement,  is  to  coordinate1  the  work  of  all  the  agencies 
of  the  city  and  some  of  those  of  the  county  which  deal 
with  different  phases  of  the  health  problem,  and  to  formu- 
late comprehensive  health  programs,  while  keeping  each 
agency  informed  of  the  work  being  done  in  other  fields. 
Anatomically,  also,  the  Cincinnati  plan  is  characteristic 
of  the  rest.  Each  member  organization  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  federation,  which  elects  the  usual  officers 
at  an  annual  meeting.  Operations  are  conducted  through 
divisional  councils  dealing  with  the  different  phases  of 
public  health  work.  Thus  there  are  councils  on  cancer 
control,  child  hygiene,  tuberculosis,  social  hygiene,  mental 
hygiene,  nursing,  hospitals,  housing,  industrial  health  and 
recreation.  Each  council  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  organizations  interested  in  that  particular  problem  and 
elects  its  own  chairman  and  such  other  officers  as  it  desires. 
The  officers  of  the  federation  itself,  together  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  councils,  make  up  a  general  coordinating  com- 
mittee which  directs  the  active  work  of  the  federation  as 
a  whole,  and  to  which  the  executive  officer,  Bleecker  Mar- 
quette,  and  the  other  staff  workers  are  responsible.  The 
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county  health  officer  is  also  a  member  of  the  coordinating 
committee,  though  the  city  board  of  health  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  represented. 

A  brief  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Federation  records  al- 
ready a  creditable  amount  of  work  in  promoting  diphtheria 
immunization,  standardizing  day  nurseries,  organizing  can- 
cer control  propaganda,  following  up  new  immigrants,  pro- 
curing a  mental  hygiene  survey  of  the  county,  and  in- 
creasing hospital  facilities  for  children.  A  monthly  bul- 
letin is  published  and  a  speaker's  bureau  is  maintained. 
Other  work  already  begun  or  contemplated  includes  the 
unification  of  public  health  education,  more  extensive  mental 
hygiene  and  cancer  work,  the  urging  of  annual  physical  ex- 
aminations, development  of  a  program  for  the  prevention 
of  heart  diseases,  joint  staff  arrangements  with  some  of 
the  more  important  social  agencies,  close  cooperation  with 
the  medical  college  and  the  health  departments  of  the 
city  and  county,  and  further  plans  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  all  the  agencies  through  the  monthly 
reports  submitted  by  them  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Cleveland's  health  federation,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Survey  conducted  by  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son in  1920.  Indeed,  the  first  prescription,  after  this  com- 
prehensive diagnosis  of  Cleveland's  health  work  and  needs, 
was  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  this  new  associa- 
tion as  the  central  force  in  putting  into  effect  the  rest  of 
the  detailed  health  program  outlined  in  that  survey.  The 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  which  has  long  been  pro- 
moting the  coordination  of  all  social  agencies,  was  the 
first  to  agree  that  an  even  closer  union  than  it  could  itself 
provide  should  prevail  among  the  health  agencies,  and  it 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  them  together.  The  plan  was 
soon  extended  to  cover  the  county,  since  the  financial  under- 
writing of  the  Welfare  Federation  extends  to  several  county 
agencies,  and  also  because  on  a  county  basis  adjustment 
to  the  organization  plan  of  the  Ohio  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation and  its  other  county  branches  would  be  facilitated. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Public  Health  Association  classi- 
fies its  member  societies  as  "constituent"  or  "affiliated,"  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  are  organizations  actually  en- 
gaged in  public  health  work,  or,  like  women's  clubs,  main- 
tain health  committees  and  promote  public  health  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  civic  interest.  The  governing  board  of  the 
association  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
constituent  member  societies;  it  controls  policies  and  elects 
a  board  of  thirteen  directors,  which  includes  the  usual  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  the  executive  director,  Dr.  E.  A.  Peter- 
son, formerly  chief  of  the  Health  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  affiliated  member  societies  each  send  a 
delegate  who  may  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Board  of  Constituent  Members,  but  may  not  vote.  On 
the  reports  of  these  delegates  the  affiliated  organizations 
may  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  active  support,  through 
their  own  educational  machinery,  to  community  health  poli- 
cies proposed  by  the  association.  This  plan  seems  admir- 
ably calculated  to  bring  out  a  wide  range  of  advisory  coun- 
sel as  well  as  valuable  practical  aid  in  health  campaigning 
from  all  the  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Cleveland  association 
does  not  include  the  public  health  officials,  as  is  the  case 
in  Cincinnati  and  Boston.  However,  this  distinction  ap- 
pears to  involve  only  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the 
problems  of  organization  and  cooperative  technique.  The 
Cleveland  association  regards  itself  as  exclusively  a  federa- 
tion of  voluntary  agencies,  but  it  does  not  fail  to  visualize 
clearly  its  vital  relation  to  four  other  health  forces  in  the 
community  at  large,  namely  the  medical  profession,  the 
health  officials,  the  schools,  and  the  hospitals.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  provided,  over  and  beyond  its  own  internal 
organization,  a  device  in  the  form  of  an  advisory  council 
of  five  members  to  bring  all  these  forces  into  unison.  This 


Advisory  Council  therefore  includes  the  city  health  of- 
ficer, the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  representative  hos- 
pital superintendent,  a  delegate  from  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  director  of  the  Public  Health  Association. 
This  committee  is  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  important 
factor  in  what  appears  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  complete  integration  of  Cleveland's  health  forces. 

Like  the  Cincinnati  Federation  the  Cleveland  association 
operates  through  councils  which  are  concerned  with  the 
various  special  phases  of  health  work.  For  example,  the 
council  on  child  hygiene  includes  thirteen  Cleveland  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  babies  and  children,  and  its  aim 
is  constantly  to  assist  and  supplement  the  work  of  the 
bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Health  Department.  Sim- 
ilarly, councils  on  such  subjects  as  vital  statistics,  communic- 
able diseases,  sanitation,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  parallel  the 
established  branches  of  the  city  health  administration  some- 
what more  clesely  than  in  Cincinnati.  But  provision  is  also 
made  for  councils  on  the  newer  health  activities,  for  instance, 
to  develop  the  programs  in  the  fields  of  mental  hygiene,  can- 
cer, and  heart  diseases,  upon  which  the  Health  and  Hospital 
Survey  laid  special  emphasis. 

The  Boston  Health  League,  established  in  1919,  is  an 
example  of  federation  on  a  simpler  and  an  apparently  less 
ambitious  plan,  but  one  wonders  whether  by  the  same  token 
it  may  not  quickly  challenge  the  other  two  cities  in  a  com- 
parison of  practical  achievements.  Growing  out  of  a  con- 
ference held  in  1919  by  leading  Boston  health  agencies  that 
felt  the  need  of  better  correlation  of  their  work  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  city,  the  league  now  includes  twenty- 
five  strong,  active  and  well  established  local  organizations, 
which  have  in  effect  pooled  their  working  resources  of 
nurses  and  field  service  for  the  development  of  a  common 
program,  localized  at  first  to  a  trial  area.  Each  organiza- 
tion sends  one  delegate  and  has  one  vote  in  the  central  coun- 
cil of  the  league.  Other  members  of  particular  organiza- 
tions may  attend  league  meetings  and  enter  into  discussion 
without  voting.  The  general  meeting  of  the  league  elects 
an  executive  committee  of  eleven,  including  the  officers,  but 
the  choice  is  not  restricted  to  the  voting  members  of  the 
constituent  agencies.  Any  organization  interested  in  health 
work  may  join  the  league  if  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  city  and  state  health  departments,  the  social 
service  departments  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital,  and 
the  medical  inspection  department  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem are  listed  among  the  active  members  along  with  the 
more  typical  voluntary  health  agencies,  such  as  the  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  Baby  Hygiene  Association,  the  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Association  and  many  others. 
The  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  also  a  mem- 
ber, has  so  far  financed  the  work  of  the  league  itself,  as 
distinguished  from  activities  carried  on  the  budgets  of  the 
constituent  organizations.  It  would  seem  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  rarely  made  a  more  practical  contribution  to  co- 
ordination of  health  activities,  which  has  hitherto  been 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  its  announced  peace  program. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Boston  Health 
League  is  its  concentration  on  survey  and  experiment  in  a 
restricted  field.  A  typical  district,  East  Boston,  was  se- 
lected for  thorough  study  and  for  the  trial  development  of 
the  whole  program  of  combined  effort.  Significantly,  the 
league  proceeded  to  set  up  its  own  offices  in  the  heart  of  this 
district,  and  its  first  work  was  to  subject  East  Boston  to  a 
general  social  survey,  an  industrial  and  medical  survey,  and 
to  special  inquiries  on  tuberculosis,  child  health  and  mental 
,  hygiene.  Spot  maps  of  cases  under  supervision  of  the 
Babies'  Hygiene  Association,  of  families  visited  by  the  dis- 
trict nurses  or  treated  at  the  district  dispensary,  and  of 
the  principal  industries  were  supplemented  by  block  maps 
and  statistical  analyses  of  the  population,  race  distribution, 
nativity,  housing  arrangements  and  similar  social  phenom- 
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ena.  First  getting  the  basic  facts  in  order,  the  league  pro- 
ceeded to  more  special  studies,  and  now  small  working  com- 
mittees are  setting  up  practical  arrangements  to  carry  out 
programs  so  far  adopted.  Thus  a  cooperative  system  of 
nursing  for  the  local  industrial  establishments  will  offer 
the  services  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  to  the 
owners  of  plants  for  home  visits  to  employes  known  to 
be  ill,  in  order  to  see  that  proper  medical  and  nursing 
care  is  furnished.  Likewise  the  continuation  schools  are 
being  supported,  and  more  instruction  sought  in  industrial 
hygiene.  In  the  field  of  tuberculosis  a  consulting  service 
is  offered  to  the  local  doctors,  the  league  providing  a  part- 
time  consulting  specialist,  while  educational  work  in  East 
Boston  will  be  intensified,  and  better  cooperation  in  re- 
porting and  handling  cases  is  being  arranged  between  the 
physicians,  the  health  authorities,  and  the  nursing  agencies. 

Inductive  method  is  thus  written  all  over  the  beginnings 
of  the  Boston  Health  League,  and  its  feet  are  on  the 
ground.  If  its  efforts  in  this  selected  area  establish  the 
feasibility  of  securing  real  team  wyork  among  all  the  health 
agencies,  it  will  obviously  be  easier  to  repeat  the  procedure 
in  one  district  after  another  and  eventually  to  bring  to  the 
whole  city  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughly  rational  and 
up-to-date  health  program.  Turning,  with  that  eagerness 
that  it  pleases  us  to  think  of  as  typically  American,  to  the 
nearest  job  to  be  done,  filling  in  trie  first  gaps  that  show 
up  when  the  spy  glass  is  focussed  on  the  field,  learning  by 
every  day's  experience,  attacking  the  possible  first,  like  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  Boston  League  starts  from  the  particular  and 
moves  toward  the  ideal  and  the  general,  without  waiting 
to  set  up  a  complete  and  logically  perfect  plan,  that  might 
or  might  not  get  anywhere.  There  is  something  one 
instinctively  likes  about  the  way  Boston  is  going  at  the 
problem  of  health  coordination. 

CURTIS  E.  LAKEMAX. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Hospital  Planning 

1  SHALL  probably  stay  in  the  United  States,"  an  ex- 
perienced Swiss  nurse  recently  told  a  friend  of  the 
SURVEY,  "  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  work  at  home  was  more  interesting, 
more  varied  and  more  educational.  But — the  relation  be- 
tween nurses  and  doctors  quite  apart,  which  is  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  here — I  never  knew  before  I  came  to  an 
American  hospital  what  it  was  to  work  effectively  and  to 
live  in  comfort."  She  went  on  to  explain  that  in  no 
other  country  that  she  had  visited  had  the  staff  been  con- 
sidered in  the  planning  of  hospitals  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  in  America. 

In  two  recent  issues  of  The  American  Architect  and  the 
Architectural  Review,  Henry  C.  Wright,  formerly  deputy 
commissioner  of  charities  in  New  York,  explains  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  good  hospital  planning.  He  points 
out  that  in  the  past  hospitals  have  been  built  too  frequently 
to  suit  the  preferences,  and  sometimes  the  whims,  of  physi- 
cians rather  than  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  im- 
portance of  making  work  easy  for  the  nurse,  one  of  the 
subjects  he  touches  upon,  is  only  now  becoming  fully  rec- 
ognized. He  says: 

A  nurse  serving  six  patients  from  7  to  11  A.  M.  will  walk  on 
an  average  from  four  to  seven  thousand  feet.  A  proper  location  of 
service  facilities  may  greatly  reduce  the  time  and  distance  neces- 
sitated in  such  service.  A  duplication  of  service  rooms  and  facilities 
may  mean  added  cost  to  the  structure,  but  will  gradually  reduce 
subsequent  operating  costs. 

Very  practical  also  are  Mr.  Wright's  suggestions  on  the 
treatment  of  that  most  neglected  human  factor  in  hospital 
life,  the  visitor. 

Most  hospitals  have  designated  visiting  days  for  ward  patients. 
On  these  days  friends  of  patients  frequently  come  to  the  hospital 


long  before  the  hour  for  visiting.  If  insufficient  waiting  room  be 
provided,  the  friends  will  collect  about  the  door,  creating  somewhat 
of  a  nuisance,  and  in  inclement  weather  they  may  suffer.  In  com- 
munities where  many  foreigners  come  as  patients  to  the  hospitals, 
it  is  advisable  to  provide  a  general  waiting  room  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ward  capacity.  In  this  waiting 
room  should  be  the  information  station.  ...  In  addition  to  the 
general  waiting  room,  there  should  be  two  to  four  waiting  rooms 
or  alcoves  wherein  friends  may  wait  during  an  operation. 


Medical  Social  Service 

IN  a  recent  report  to  the  Belgian  government  on  the 
country's  medical  social  service,  in  its  relation  to  the 
social  insurance  laws  and  the  activities  of  the  fraternal 
societies.  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  since  appointed  director  of  the 
International  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  lays  down 
some  fundamental  considerations  and  proposes  reforms  of 
more  than  national  application.  In  Belgium,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  legal  provision  for  medical  aid  operates  un- 
equally as  between  town  and  country.  In  the  rural  sec- 
tions there  is  great  scarcity  of  physicians  and  general  lack 
of  buildings,  medical  supplies  and  equipment.  Often 
orphans,  old  people,  incurable  patients  and  temporary  pa- 
tients are  all  housed  in  the  same  building.  There  is  little 
or  no  cooperation  between  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  of  social  rehabilitation.  Reform,  says  Dr.  Sand,  has 
to  begin  with  a  proper  coordination  of  medical  agencies, 
both  preventive  and  curative,  with  public  and  private  char- 
ity, health  insurance,  public  health  activities  and  social 
service  in  the  broadest  sense.  His  principal  proposals  for 
administrative  reform  are: 

To  unite  under  one  ministry  the  national  services  of  public  health, 
disease  prevention  and  social  welfare. 

To  establish  a  supreme  council  of  public  health  with  an  execu- 
tive committee  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  their  work. 

To  establish  in  the  rural  sections  voluntary  committees,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  of  the 
local  authorities  concerned  in  industry,  public  health,  social  insur- 
ance arnd  public  charity. 

For  the  small  towns  he  advocates  the  establishment  of 
what  he  calls  "  primary "  health  center,  consisting  of  a 
dispensary  clinic,  maternity  clinic,  anti-tuberculosis  clinic 
and  a  small  hospital  with  at  least  eight  beds.  For  larger 
centers  he  suggests  the  same  primary  provision,  only  on  a 
bigger  scale  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  modern 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  smaller  health 
centers,  under  this  scheme,  would  be  closely  related  to 
these  larger,  secondary  centers;  these  in  turn  would  be  in 
touch  with  the  four  university  hospitals  of  the  country 
which  would  become  important  regional  health  centers. 
The  primary  and  secondary  centers  would  be  accessible  to 
all  physicians  and  patients  of  all  classes,  free  to  the  very 
poor,  at  a  small  fee  to  others.  The  salaries  of  the  medical 
staff  would  be  paid  out  of  funds  created  from  contributions 
of  the  public  departments  of  charity,  the  fraternal  orders 
(which  in  Belgium  carry  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  social  welfare),  the  health  insurance  associations, 
the  industries  and  the  patients. 

Dr.  Sand  suggests  that  the  urgent  need  of  the  devastated 
regions  offers  an  opportunity  for  trying  out  this  method 
of  organization  immediately  on  a  limited  scale.  Here  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  already  taken  the  initiative  by 
the  establishment  of  local  health  centers,  and  the  medical 
profession  has  learned  to  cooperate. 

The  main  trend  of  the  report  is  that,  to  achieve  maximum 
results,  all  branches  of  public  health  work  and  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  that  can  contribute  toward  making 
that  work  more  effective  must  cooperate  so  that  the  most 
advanced  scientific  knowledge  and  best  skill  may  be  at  the 
service  of  all. 


BOOK     REVIEWS 


FULL  UP  AND  FED  UP 

By   Whiting    Williams.     Charles  Scribners'  Sons.      324  pp. 

Illustrated.     Price,  $2.50;   with   postage  from   the   SURVEY, 

$2.70. 

This  book  is  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Williams  while  living  the  life 
of  a  common  workman  among  various  laboring  groups  in  Great 
Britain.  Reading  it  is  not  unlike  attending  one  of  Burton 
Holmes'  travelogues.  We  land  at  a  dock  in  London,  live  among 
the  dockers  and  other  workers  of  Whitechapel  for  a  few  days, 
thence  to  the  coal  mines  and  smelters  of  South  Wales,  for  several 
weeks.  From  there  to  Glasgow,  where  we  live  in  the  slums  for 
about  two  weeks,  thence  through  the  steel  centers  of  Yorkshire 
to  Coventry,  the  "  Detroit  of  England,"  whence  we  journey  back 
to  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  and  finally  participate  in  "  the  worst 
job  "  of  all  in  the  stoke-hole  of  the  Mauretania.  Fortunately, 
this  journey  is  made  without  incurring  the  many  bodily  discom- 
forts which  those  of  less  sanguine  disposition  than  Mr.  Williams 
might  find  rather  depressing.  To  continue  the  metaphor,  we 
may  say  that  the  constant  refrain  while  we  are  traveling  is 
"  the  job,  the  job,  the  job." 

Mr.  Williams  is  endowed  with  a  temperament  that  peculiarly 
fits  him  for  his  journeys  and  observations  among  the  rank  and 
file.  Possessing  a  native  friendliness,  sympathy  and  vivacity,  he 
is  able  to  identify  himself  quickly  with  each  phase  of  his  adopted 
environment  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  those  he  meets  on 
his  journey.  Above  all,  he  is  impartial  and  objective  in  his 
observations.  One  feels  that  he  is  neither  pro-labor  nor  pro- 
capital.  The  result  is  extraordinarily  valuable  first-hand  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Williams  is  an  unusually  close  and  sensitive 
observer — indeed  almost  a  mimic — and  we  can  feel  confident 
that  he  has  not  colored  his  impressions.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  one  actually  feels  that  one  is  talking  to  Mr.  Williams' 
many  workingmen  friends.  The  only  fault  one  might  suggest 
is  that  the  book  is  possibly  a  little  diffuse,  and  that  evidently 
there  has  been  but  slight  attempt  at  selection  or  condensation  of 
material.  But  this  very  diffuseness  heightens  the  effect  of 
accuracy. 

In  what  way  do  conditions  in  Great  Britain  affecting  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employes  differ  from  those  in  the 
United  States?  The  outstanding  difference  which  Mr.  Williams' 
experience  suggests  is  the  greater  scarcity  of  jobs  as  an  ever- 
present  problem  in  England,  as  compared  with  this  country — 
the  "  land  of  the  abundant  job."  Mr.  Williams  has  always 
stressed  as  the  principal  cause  of  industrial  unrest,  even  in  this 
country,  the  lack  of  security — what  might  be  termed  "  the  job 
complex."  But  England,  he  feels,  is  par  excellence  "  the  land  of 
the  strangle  hold  on  the  job  "  from  the  top  down.  In  England 
"  the  job  constitutes  ...  a  form  of  property  which  is  immensely 
more  important  than  in  the  United  States — so  much  so  that, 
once  obtained,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  given  up  as  blithely  as  with 
MS,  and  considerably  more  likely  to  be  passed  down  to  the  chil- 
dren, like  a  piece  of  land."  As  one  of  the  miners  in  South  Wales 
put  it,  "  I  fair  worry  meself  near  sick  every  day  to  know  'ave  I 
a  job  or  no."  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  this  job  hunger  has 
affected  every  phase  of  England  industrial  life  and  has  been  a 
cause  of  such  diverse  conditions  as  the  static  caste  philosophy, 
the  small  turnover,  the  lack  of  individual  business  adventure, 
the  slowness  in  introducing  scientific  management  and,  finally, 
the  bad  social  conditions  in  the  slums.  Again,  this  job  scarcity 
affects  the  strength  and  policy  of  unionism,  for  through  the 
union  the  man  obtains  his  job  and  holds  on  to  it;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  the  main  factor  in  the  philosophy  of  "  ca-canny." 
"  More  production!'  the  mawsters  say.  If  there  wasn't  a 
good  many  as  didn't  'eed  it  there'd  be  no  job  fer  nobody  now 
"ereabouts." 

Class  lines  are  much  more  sharply  drawn  in  England  than 
they  are  here,  and  no  such  opportunity  is  offered  to  rise  from 
the  ranks,  nor  is  there  as  much  desire  to  do  so.  As  to  social 
conditions,  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
slums  of  Whitechapel  and  Glasgow,  nor  does  drunkenness  seem 
to  have  been  as  prevalent  here  even  before  prohibition.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  aspects  of  English  industrial  life  have  much 
to  offer  us.  "  British  industry  can  certainly  give  us  Americans 
some  pointers  on  the  week-end  holiday,"  and  "  It  is  amazing  to 
learn  that  the  eight-hour  turn  was  obtained  for  the  majority 
of  the  country's  blast  furnace  men  as  far  back  as  1897."  In 


England,  of  course,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  of  which  Mr. 
Williams  gives  several  notable  examples,  the  relations  between 
unions  and  shop  committees  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
worked  out. 

Despite  Mr.  Williams'  emphasis  upon  job  scarcity  and  lack 
of  security,  a  perusal  of  the  book  fortifies  one's  convictions  that 
the  problem  of  avoiding  industrial  unrest  is  not  dependent  upon 
any  one  factor,  but  is  a  matter  of  all-round  good  management 
and  leadership  on  the  part  of  employers.  There  are  dramatic 
contrasts  between  conditions  in  a  certain  Wales  mine  where  a 
miner  said,  "  Too  bawd  it  be  that  the  manager  do  not  move 
from  out  the  toown,"  and  conditions  in  a  smelting  plant  in 
Middlesborough  where  a  "  third  ladle-man  "  says,  "  Say,  the 
boss  "ere  is  the  best  there  is." 

B.  Seebohn  Rowntree  when  he  was  over  here  made  five  points 
as  essential  principles  in  mitigating  social  unrest,  namely — 
wages,  hours  of  work,  security,  a  share  in  determining  working 
conditions  and  profit  sharing.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  December 
3,  1921,  page  363.]  Mr.  Williams  adds  another — recognition. 
He  feels  that  besides  everything  else  the  worker  hungers  for 
some  "  recognition  of  his  worth "  when  he  does  a  good  job. 
As  one  old  miner  put  it,  "  In  over  forty  year  'ere  thot  be  the 
first  time  thot  ony  mon  fer  the  company  do  sye  to  me,  '  Tom, 
thot  be  a  good  job.'  "  Robert  B.  Wolf  no  doubt  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  worked  out  his  "  non-financial  incentives."  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  technique  as  of  proper 
leadership,  and  this  Mr.  Williams'  experiences  confirm. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  anything  coming  from  his  pen, 
this  book  is  most  stimulating  and  suggestive.  No  one  interested 
in  industrial  relations  will  regret  taking  this  tour  with  Mr. 
Williams  for  courier.  SAM  A.  LEWISOHN. 

THE  NEW  LABOR  OUTLOOK 

By  Robert  Williams.    Thomas  Seltzer.    160  pp.    Price,  $1.75 ; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY.,  $1.85. 

The  new  labor  outlook  of  Robert  Williams  is  the  "  social  revo- 
lution "  and  the  substitution  of  the  soviet  for  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. He  sees  the  capitalist  system  committing  suicide  and  the 
social  revolution  close  at  hand.  To  free  Russia  from  the  attacks 
from  without,  and  to  permit  her  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
her  own  people,  "  the  Third  Internationale  has  set  its  mind  on 
the  practicability  of  world  revolution.  ...  Its  exponents  .  .  . 
are  prepared  to  take  every  risk,  to  make  every  sacrifice  and  to 
suffer  any  ordeal  in  order  to  bring  about  a  proletarian  emanci- 
pation. Better  one  death  in  the  glorious  cause  of  the  social 
revolution  than  a  hundred  in  a  bondholders'  war."  But  they 
do  not  anticipate  much  violence.  The  social  revolution  is  to  be 
primarily  a  natural  collapse  of  existing  institutions. 

"  The  capitalist  system,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  is  packed  full 
with  its  own  inherent  contradictions.  Wise  men,  wishful  to 
preserve  the  present  order,  would  have  cut  the  loans  from  one 
country  to  another  and  stimulated  international  trade  to  the 
utmost  degree,  rather  than  hamper  and  embarrass  it  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  present  mismanagers  have  done.  Trade  and 
commerce  need  peace  and  trading  with  Russia,  but  finance  and 
shortsighted  politics  promote  war,  and,  when  this  fails,  sabotage 
trade." 

These  extracts,  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  this  little  book, 
while  they  sum  up  his  philosophy,  do  not  give  a  fair  impression 
of  the  author's  style  and  of  the  interesting  lights  which  he 
throws  on  British  war-time  politics.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  active 
English  labor  leader,  secretary  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Fed- 
eration. He  reviews  here  his  war-time  experience  as  a  pro- 
testing minority  upon  various  governmental  committees.  His 
pictures  of  the  prime  minister  and  his  associates  are  clever  and 
scathing.  His  keen,  sometimes  humorous,  criticisms  of  existing 
conditions  and  his  interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of 
war-time  politics  and  industry  in  England  lead  one  to  expect 
something  more  helpful  than  a  mere  placid  and  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  the  form  of  government  which  social  democracy  has 
taken  in  Russia  as  a  form  suitable  for  transplanting  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  hope  for  democracy  is  that  the 
friends  of  progress  will  be  as  helpfully  critical  of  the  new  in- 
stitutions they  set  up  or  propose  as  they  are  of  the  old  which 
they  purpose  to  supplant.  JENNIE  McMuLLiN  TURNER. 
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LATEST    BOOKS 


TOWN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Edited  by  C.  B.  Purdom.    Benn  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London.     139  pp. 

Maps  and  diagrams.    Price,  5  sh. 

In  England  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
principles  of  sane  city  planning  should  be  understood  by  tens  of 
thousands  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  local  government. 
For,  by  act  of  Parliament,  town  extension  planning,  hitherto 
voluntary,  will  within  the  next  two  years  become  compulsory  for 
every  community  with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  or  over. 
It  is  fortunate  that  at  such  a  time  men  are  available  who  ride  no 
hobby,  but  attack  the  task  of  helping  and  advising  the  inexperi- 
enced council  men  and  their  officers  with  insistence  only  on 
fundamentals  but  entire  openmindedness  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  carrying  out  the  essential  principles  under  any  given  set  of 
local  circumstances.  Five  such  men,  each  an  authority  in  his 
own  field — Raymond  Unwin,  Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  George 
L.  Pepler,  W.  R.  Lethaby,  R.  L.  Reiss  and  C.  B.  Purdom— from 
the  common  basis  of  the  definitions  gradually  matured  within  the 
garden  city  movement,  in  the  book  under  review  present  an 
admirable  piece  of  such  educational  work.  Concise,  practical, 
simply  worded,  with  enough  of  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  to 
coax  the  reader  into  an  interest  in  necessary  technical  considera- 
tions, their  chapters  discuss  the  reason  for  town  planning,  the 
things  already  accomplished  in  the  endeavor  to  create  a  new  type 
of  town,  the  ideal  size  for  a  town,  the  relation  of  town  and 
agriculture,  the  land  question.  There  is  a  bibliography  for  those 
who  desire  a  stronger  dose  of  information. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHURCH 

By  Carter  Godwin  IVoodson.  Associated  Publishers,  Inc., 
Washington.  330  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.0O;  with  postage 
from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

In  the  earlier  sections  of  this  book,  the  reader  misses -a  really 
thorough  discussion  of  the  extraordinary  contradiction  inherent 
in  a  view  of  life — current  for  centuries— that  embraced  both  the 
pride  of  human  ownership  and  an  aggressively  proselyting  Chris- 
tianity. But  its  recital  of  the  gradual  breaking  away  of  two 
opposed  tendencies  in  the  missionary  enterprise  among  Africans, 
of  the  schism  in  the  American  churches  and  the  growth  of  the 
Negro  church,  is  indeed  intensely  interesting.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Woodson  in  the  least  evasive  when  he  comes  to  the  discussion 
of  the  failings  of  the  Negro  church  today  and  of  the  attitude 
of  the  churches  controlled  by  whites  toward  the  Negro.  That 
the  Negro  church  is  conservative,  he  regards  as  a  blessing.  "  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  balance  wheel,"  he  says,  that  has  at  any  rate 
preserved  the  Negro  from  extermination.  Of  the  white  people 
of  America,  this  conservative  historian  says  that  they  "  are  not 
interested  in  the  real  mission  of  Christ." 

In  the  North  the  church  has  surrendered  to  the  capitalistic  system 
and  developed  into  an  agency  seeking  to  assuage  the  pains  of  those 
suffering  from  the  very  economic  evils  which  the  institution  has  not 
the  courage  to  attack.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  white  churches  have  degenerated  into  perfunctory  machines  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  deceiving  the  multitude  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  being  superior  to  other  races  by  divine  ordina- 
tion, may  justly  oppress  them  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  .  .  . 

MEXICO  AND  ITS  RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Chester  Lloyd  Jones.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  330  pp. 
Price,  $3.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.75. 
Acknowledgment  in  the  preface  of  aid  received  from  the  Ed- 
ward L.  Doheny  Foundation  and  internal  evidence  show  that 
this  study  has  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  American 
investor's  and  business  man's  outlook  on  the  Mexican  problem. 
Nevertheless,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  author's  presentation  of  facts  or  the  sentiment 
of  his  proposals  for  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Mr.  Jones  rightly  emphasizes  that  the  task  of  securing  a  durable 
peace  and  fruitful  economic  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  not  one  for  the  politician  and  the  economist 
alone,  but  that  there  are  opportunities  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  two  peoples  that  would  make  for  real  mutual 
helpfulness  and  are  as  yet  hardly  realized.  There  must,  he 
says,  first  of  all,  be  better  mutual  acquaintance;  more  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  North  Americans  to  help  their  Mexican 


neighbors  solve  their  difficult  educational  and  sanitary  problems. 
The  present  mutual  distrust  must  be  overcome,  and  it  is  the 
northerner  who  must  be  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship. 

THE  FARM  BUREAU  MOVEMENT 

By   Orville  Merton  Kile.     Macmillan   Co.     282  pp.     Pricti 

$2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 
Of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  present  alarm  accredited  by 
the  newspapers  to  eastern  financial  and  business  interests  over 
the  growing  power  of  the  agricultural  bloc  in  Congress  is  this 
book  by  the  former  assistant  Washington  representative  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
Marketing  Committee  of  Seventeen,  appointed  in  April,  1921, 
by  the  federation's  president,  James  R.  Howard,  to  make  a 
study  of  grain  markets.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  history  of  agricultural  organization  in  America  and 
the  growth  and  subsequent  failure  of  such  movements  as  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  Gleaners,  and 
Equity.  Part  II  describes  the  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Movement,  the  national  federation  in  1919,  and  its  program  of 
work.  Membership  in  the  organization  reached  the  one-million 
mark,  in  the  first  year,  and  at  present,  Mr.  Kile  states,  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  day.  The 
federation  contemplates,  he  continues,  "  nothing  socialistic,  not 
even  anything  revolutionary.  It  hopes  merely  to  apply  to  the 
various  phases  of  agriculture  as  an  industry  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  good  business  and  good  government  and  asks  only  that 
existing  restrictions  be  removed  so  that  free  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  realization  of  these  aims." 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Annie  M.  MacLean.  A.  C.  McClurg  £3"  Co.  150  pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
Like  other  books  of  the  National  Social  Science  Series,  this  small 
volume  covers  an  amazing  area.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  student,  unless  he  uses  the  extensive  reading  references  sup- 
plied by  Professor  MacLean,  will  know  much  more  about  the 
Democratic  Ideal,  Industrial  Unrest,  Woman's  Labor,  Ameri- 
canization, the  Negro,  Housing,  Education  and  Radicalism, 
when  he  has  finished  with  this  book  than  he  knew  from  casual 
newspaper  reading  before.  Given,  however,  the  task  of  present- 
ing not  too  superficially  an  inkling  of  the  main  facts,  theories 
and  controversies  in  these  different  fields  within  the  compass  of 
so  small  a  book,  the  author's  accomplishment  of  it  is  admirable. 
The  educational  ideals  which  she  presents,  for  instance,  are  in 
line  with  the  best  and  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Victor  C.  Vaughan.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Vol.  I. 
488  pp.  with  maps.  Price,  $9.00;  with  postage  from  th'e- 
SURVEY,  $9.30. 

This  text  and  reference  book  on  respiratory  diseases  is  the  first 
of  three  volumes  resulting  from  the  study,  research  and  obser- 
vation of  the  author  as  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  as  investigator  of  the  great  epidemics  of  recent  years 
and  of  the  sanitation  of  army  camps.  The  most  recent  advances 
in  the  field  of  public  health  are  covered,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  essential  facts  of  definition,  history,  cause,  contrib- 
uting factors  and  control  of  each  of  the  diseases  taken  up  are 
made  easily  accessible  to  the  reader. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN   ENGLISH   FOR   NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING  ADULTS 

By  Frances  K.  Wetmore.  Second  Edition.  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  95  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $.60,  post- 
paid; in  lots  of  two  or  more,  $.48  a  copy. 

The  price  of  this  second  edit;on,  which  duplicates  the  first — 
published  in  1920 — in  composition  and  material,  has  been  cut 
almost  in  half.  The  lessons  are  based  on  experience  in  adult 
classes  in  Chicago. 

THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  CHINA 

By  Mabel  Ping-Hua  Lee.  Longmans  Green  £jf  Co.  461  pp. 
Price,  $4.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.70. 

IN  OCCUPIED  BELGIUM 

By  Robert  Withington.  Cornhill  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
173  PP-  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $1.60. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Why  Not  Remove  the  Danger? 

To  THE  EDITOR: — With  reference  to  the  Decrepit  Social 
Worker  in  the  SURVEY  for  January  14,  page  585,  why  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  the  need  for  worry  about  "doing"  for  girls? 
Why  should  a  "smart  young  girl"  not  walk  over  Brooklyn 
Bridge  at  6  P.  M.,  or  at  any  other  time,  without  creating  worry 
complexes  in  all  the  George's  who  see  her?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  uncommented-upon  male  who  lies  in  wait,  what  matter 
where  she  goes,  or  when?  Instead  of  so  much  energy  spent 
upon  keeping  her  out  of  danger,  why  not  remove  the  danger? 

Why  not  get  "charming  young"  men  to  work  with  the  pretty 
and  smart  young  man  who  walks  over  Williamsburg  Bridge,  or 
Broadway — or  the  less  attractive  looking,  but  economically  more 
powerful,  "successful"  man  who  will  ask  the  "smart  young  girl" 
to  let  him  "give  her  a  lift"  in  his  car,  or  to  take  her  "where 
the  lights  are  gleaming"?  Why  leave  him  neglected?  I  should 
say,  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  who  causes  every  one  so  much 
anxiety,  let  us  begin  to  do  something  for  the  male  "delinquent." 

Philadelphia.  L.  M.  B.  MITCHELL. 

Child  Welfare  in  Canada 

To  THE  EDITOR: — In  the  SURVEY  for  December  24,  page  472, 
a  misstatement  appears  in  the  paragraph  reading,  "A  child  wel- 
fare division  has  been  established  under  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  according  to  Social  Service,  the  Journal  of 
the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada.  The  work  of  this  division 
is  organized  by  provinces." 

The  exact  situation  is  that  the  Dominion  (federal)  Depart- 
ment of  Health  was  organized  in  March,  1919,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  inaugurated  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene. 
However,  a  Canadian  National  Council  on  Child  Welfare  was 
formed  in  1921,  which  is  composed  of  voluntary  organizations 
(officials  being  debarred)  interested  in  child  welfare  throughout 
Canada,  and  which  is  "recognized"  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  the  Dominion  Health  Department. 

The  president  of  this  Canadian  National  Council  on  Child 
Welfare  is  J.  Arthur  McBride,  of  Montreal,  under  whose 
direction  the  first  conference  of  the  council  was  recently  held  at 
Montreal.  Several  papers  that  were  then  given  are  appearing  in 
the  current  issue  of  Social  Welfare. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Canadian  National  Council  on 
Child  Welfare  has  a  greater  field  of  opportunity  than  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  whose  activities  are  markedly  de- 
limited through  the  Confederation  Act  of  Canada,  which  places 
public  health  and  allied  matters  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  various  provinces  of  the  dominion. 

Montreal.  W.  A.  L.  STYLES,  M.  D. 

The  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  internationally 
prominent  in  relief  work,  will  speak  in  Lorimer  Hall  (Tremont 
Temple),  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  at  8  P.  M.,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Defense  Fund.  This  is  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  assumption  that  the  fate  of  the  accused  men 
was  sealed  by  Judge  Thayer's  recent  refusal  to  grant  a  new 
trial.  The  fact  is  that  the  fight  was  never  more  alive.  The 
possibility  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice  is  assumed  by  our  law- 
makers, and  many  provisions  are  made  for  the  correction  of 
initial  errors. 

At  present  an  appeal  is  being  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  concurrently  two  motions  for  a  new  trial  are  pending 
before  the  lower  court — one  on  irregularities  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Jury  Room,  and  another  on  new  evidence  which 
has  been  discovered ;  investigations  are  being  pushed  by  the 
Defense  Committee  in  an  effort  to  unearth  the  real  perpetra- 
tors of  an  atrocious  crime. 

Meanwhile,  a  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee entitled,  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case,  Including  an  Analysis 
of  the  Trial,  which  for  the  first  time  brings  the  basic  facts  in 
this  case  within  reach  of  persons  whose  interest  has  been 
aroused,  but  who  have  felt  themselves  without  the  means  to 
form  a  rational  judgment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  facts 
are  presented  from  a  viewpoint  sympathetic  to  the  accused. 
But  as  one  who  personally  attended  the  sessions  of  the  trial, 


who  heard  the  testimony  first  hand,  who  observed  the  witnesses 
upon  the  stand,  and  who  has  since  carefully  reviewed  the  tran- 
script of  evidence,  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  judgment  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  pamphlet  presents  a  truthful  view  of  the  facts 
in  the  case;  and  I  heartily  commend  its  persual  to  the  general 
public.  No  summary  can  make  clear  the  meagerness  and  the 
unsubstantial  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  based,  nor  the  misreading  of  the  psychology  of  the 
accused,  out  of  which  the  consciousness  of  guilt  theory  was 
woven  which  figured  so  large  in  the  government's  case.  The 
whole  story,  told  against  the  background  of  the  men's  lives, 
must  be  read  to  reveal  the  monstrous  miscarriage  of  justice 
involved  in  the  verdict.  ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS. 

Secretary,  League  for  Democratic   Control, 

Boston. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  A  news  paragraph  in  the  SURVEY  of  Jan- 
uary 7  says  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case:  "The  real  issue  at  stake 
is  whether  the  technicality  of  the  law  shall  be  invoked,  or 
whether  the  importance  of  the  case  shall  be  judged  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  new  trial,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  the  process  of 
justice  from  all  suspicion.  If  the  case  is  not  re-tried  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  another  Mooney  affair  and 
thus  help  to  undermine  the  workers'  respect  for  law  and  court." 

I  think  you  mistake  the  issue.  The  question  is  not  of  a  tech- 
nicality of  the  law,  but  of  law  itself — whether  Massachusetts 
shall  treat  a  trial  for  murder  as  a  trial  for  murder,  doing  its 
best  through  the  legitimate  use  of  its  judiciary  institutions  to  do 
justice  in  each  particular  case,  or  whether  in  any  given  instance 
"  the  importance  of  the  case  " — here  meaning  outside  agitation 
— shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of 
law  and  put  some  other  influence  in  its  place.  It  is  not  a  techni- 
cality of  the  law,  but  its  existence  which  is  here  involved. 

It  should  be  noted  as  a  practical  consideration  relevant  to  the 
present  agitation  that  if  the  law  should  be  abandoned  and  public 
agitation  substituted,  it  will  mean  not  the  protection  of  the 
foreigner  but  his  abandonment  to  popular  feeling,  which  may 
sometimes  be  against  him — is  alleged  to  have  been  so  in  this 
case.  If  we  give  up  the  law  and  substitute  popular  agitation 
the  lives  of  minorities  will  no  longer  be  safe  when  public  feeling 
is  aroused. 

...  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  for  the  law  and  the  courts 
to  retain  the  respect  of  the  workers  or  of  anybody  else  is  to 
deserve  it;  and  no  court  would  deserve  respect  which  would 
allow  itself  to  be  swayed  from  the  question  before  it  by 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  considerations. 

In  the  present  instance  the  case  would  apparently  be  just  as 
likely  to  be  considered  as  another  Mooney  affair  even  if  a  new 
trial  were  granted,  unless  the  verdict  were  for  the  defendant. 
What  we  are  really  up  against  is  a  decision  by  people  outside 
the  court — many  of  them  three  thousand  miles  away — that 
'certain  defendants  are  innocent  and  that  it  is  the  court's  busi- 
ness to  find  them  so.  JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 

A  Dangerous  Law 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  note  the  fact  [see  the  SURVEY  for  Jan- 
uary 7,  page  571]  that  an  Alabama  court  has  upheld  the  legal 
right  of  the  authorities  to  compel  any  one  suspected  of  having  a 
venereal  disease  to  submit  to  an  examination. 

Some  years  ago  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  had  this  right.  Everywhere  it 
was  found  to  open  a  wide  door  for  the  blackmailing  of  women 
by  the  police — innocent  women  as  well  as  those  who  were  not 
innocent.  For  many  years  the  progressive  women's  organiza- 
tions all  over  Europe  waged  a  persistent  warfare  against  it,  and 
got  it  abolished  in  Great  Britain  and  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

There  has  not  been  the  widespread  protest  from  women  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  against  the  introduction  of  such  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  because  our  new  laws  on  the  subject 
are  made  applicable  nominally  to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  applied  mainly  to  women,  and  are 
enacted  mainly  with  that  view;  and  the  same  consequences  that 
invariably  followed  in  Europe  are  beginning  to  follow  here. 
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It  makes  little  practical  difference  whether  the  person 
empowered  to  compel  women  to  submit  to  examination  on 
suspicion  is  a  police  magistrate  or  a  health  officer  acting  on 
information  received  from  the  police.  The  policeman's  oppor- 
tunity for  blackmail  is  about  the  same. 

States  that  may  be  thinking  of  following  Alabama's  example 
should  be  warned  by  the  experience  of  Europe.  If  not,  they 
will  have  cause  to  recall  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin: 
"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 
other."  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Practical  Sociology 

To  THE  EDITO*:  The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  meetings 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  in  the  SURVEY  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  contained  the  statement  that  "in  his  presidential 
address,  Professor  Edward  Gary  Hayes,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  warned  the  sociologist  against  becoming  too  practi- 
cal." Most  of  your  readers  will  take  this  statement  with  the 
smile  which,  no  doubt,  your  reporter  intended.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  correct  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
some,  not  merely  because  it  misrepresents  the  speaker  men- 
tioned but  also  because  it  fosters  a  misconception  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  sociological  society  toward  social  work. 

This  year's  program  was  remarkable  for  the  emphasis  given 
to  practical  applications  of  sociology  to  both  urban  and  rural 
problems.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  responsibil- 
ity for  this  fact  rests  with  the  president.  What  he  said  was 
not  that  sociologists  must  not  become  too  practical,  but  that 
in  order  to  make  their  work  practically  important  the  sociol- 
ogists must  have  the  patient  intellectual  interest  to  meet  the 
exactions  of  seemingly  unimportant  research.  The  exact 
words  used  were:  "  If  sociology  is  in  fact  to  reach  a  body  of 
discoveries,  that  is  to  say,  of  new  facts  and  new  principles 
of  explanation,  it  must  do  so  by  the  accumulation  of  a  multi- 
tude of  special  researches  bearing  upon  small  problems,  each 
by  itself  incapable  of  establishing  any  sweeping  generalization, 
or  of  leading  to  any  far-reaching  practical  application.  The 
greatest  danger  to  sociology  is  that  eagerness  for  application 
will  divert  men  from  the  strictly  scientific  pursuit  upon  which 
both  comprehension  and  application  ultimately  depend.  Pre- 
occupation with  practical  aims  may  even  obscure  the  fact 
that  sociology  has  a  distinctively  scientific  task." 

Some  even  among  social  workers  may  doubt  whether  so- 
ciology has  such  a  task.  But  all  who  believe  that  it  has  must 
realize  that  in  the  order  of  time  "  science  must  come  before 
the  application  of  science."  It  was  not  those  who  were  busy 
with  devising  improved  codes  for  signalling  with  beacon  fires 
who  gave  us  the  modern  methods  of  communication,  by  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  wireless,  but  those  who  were  "  playing 
with  the  toys  of  science,"  in  the  effort  to  understand  electricity, 
devoted  to  the  purely  intellectual  task  of  securing  "  that  com- 
prehension which  is  the  parent  of  control." 

EDWARD  CARY  HAYES. 

University  of  Illinois. 


CONFERENCES 


A  Conference  of  Judges 

««'TpHIS  is  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  held  in  the  United 
*•  States,"  said  Judge  Hugo  Pam,  late  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  in  his 
address  at  the  Conference  of  the  Judges  of  the  supreme,  appel- 
late, superior,  circuit,  criminal,  juvenile  and  city  courts  and 
officials  of  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  and  children's 
agencies  of  the  state  called  in  the  state  capitol  at  Indianapolis, 
on  January  12  by  Governor  Warren  T.  McCray.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  about  200,  the  greater  number  of  the 
judges  coming  from  the  circuit  courts.  Many  of  the  prose- 
cutors in  the  courts  were  present,  as  were  also  members  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  penal  institutions  and  many  of 
the  state's  workers  in  the  field  of  criminology. 

Governor  McCray  attended  all  the  sessions,  presiding  at  the 
opening  one  and  reading  an  address  on  Indiana  Criminal  Prob- 
lems. After  a  brief  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  state  and  the  function  of  each,  he  spoke  of 


the  history  of  the  s.tate  farm  for  misdemeanants  at  Putnam- 
ville,  where  all  males  receiving  sentence  of  over  thirty  days 
are  kept  without  walls  or  cells  instead  of  being  shut  up  in 
idleness  in  a  jail.  He  made  a  plea  for  the  judges  to  use  dis- 
criminating care  in  making  commitments  of  offenders  to  the 
various  types  of  penal  institutions,  saying: 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  a  crime  wavev* 
There  is  more  crime  now  than  at  some  other  times,  and  more 
in  some  places  than  others,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  after 
the  great  war.  One  of  the  penalties  of  war  is  an  upset  social 
system.  People  are  not  thinking  straight  or  acting  or  talking 
straight.  There  is  uneasiness,  unrest,  uncertainty.  Yet  from 
what  our  fathers  tell  us,  there  was  a  similar  condition  in  this 
country  after  the  civil  war,  and  it  persisted  for  years.  What 
we  need  now  is  to  stand  firm,  to  hold  fast  to  the  principles 
that  are  our  heritage  from  all  the  ages,  to  establish  more  se- 
curely the  things  that  have  been  developed  in  Indiana  that  have 
pjoven  worth  while. 

"  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  returned  soldiers  are 
to  blame  for  the  so-called  crime  wave.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  ex-service  men  committing  offenses  and  getting  into  prison, 
yet  out  of  the  enormous  number  who  were  in  the  army  there 
were  many  who  had  not  clean  records  before  they  went  in,  and 
many  more  whose  mental  condition  led  them  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 

"  We  have  in  our  state  prison  at  Michigan  City,  the  re- 
formatory at  Jeffersonville,  and  the  woman's  prison  in  Indian- 
apolis, 2,189  inmates.  This  is  from  400  to  500  more  than  they 
had  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  but  it  is  from  400  to  500 
lets  than  it  was  in  1915-16-17,  and  it  is  less  by  42  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  Considering  the  state's  increase  in  population 
in  the  past  ten  years,  this  is  a  remarkably  favorable  situation." 

The  present  criticism  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  pa- 
role laws,  he  explained,  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts. 

"Since  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law  was 
passed  in  1897,  fhe  three  state  institutions  to  which  it  applies 
have  released  on  parole  14,797  men  ar|d  women.  Now  let  me 
emphasize  the  following  facts: 

"  First,  these  men  and  women,  on  an  average,  would  have 
served  nearly  one  year  less  time  in  prison  under  the  old-time 
definite  sentence  law  than  they  served  under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law. 

"  Second,  these  men  and  women  not  only  served  a  longer 
time  in  prison,  but  they  were  kept  under  strict  supervision  for 
at  least  a  year  after  they  were  released  on  parole.  They  had 
to  make  reports  at  regular  intervals,  of  their  movements,  their 
earnings,  their  expenditures,  their  daily  life.  They  were  vis- 
ited from  time  to  time  by  agents  of  the  state.  And  the  records 
show  that  these  ex-prisoners  not  only  earned  their  own  living 
while  on  parole,  but  had  average  savings  amounting  to  $62 
each  at  the  time  they  ceased  reporting. 

"  I  have  repeatedly  used  the  word  '  average."  Not  every 
one  paroled  made  good.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  ex-prisoners 
any  more  than  of  the  average  citizen.  But  in  every  100  pa- 
roled, there  were  but  26  unsatisfactory  cases.  One  does  not 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  these  figures  unless  he  knows  that 
under  the  old-time  definite  sentence  law,  according  to  those 
who  spoke  with  authority  at  the  time,  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  discharged  prisoners  were  later  returned  to  prison  for 
some  other  offense  against  the  law. 

"Of  3,014  persons  who  had  committed  felonies  and  were 
placed  on  probation,"  said  Governor  McCray,  the  failures 
numbered  850  or  28  per  cent,  and  352  of  these  have  been  appre- 
hended and  sent  to  prison."  He  continued: 

"  We  are  now  beginning  to  understand  that  a  very  large 
number  of  prisoners  are  mental  defectives — feebleminded, 
epileptic  or  insane.  At  least  one-third  of  the  state  prison 
population,  counting  those  in  the  hospital  for  insane  crim- 
inals, are  mental  cases,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  other 
state  penal  and  correctional  institutions  is  mentally  subnor- 
mal. This  is  really  one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  We  need 
to  recognize  the  feebleminded  when  they  come  into  the  public 
schools,  or  at  least  when  they  are  brought  into  court.  Now 
we  can  sort  them  out  only  after  they  get  into  prison." 

Regarding  children,  he  said  that  the  law  of  Indiana  pro- 
vides that  every  county  has,  or  may  have,  a  juvenile  court, 
paid  probation  officers,  a  board  of  children's  guardians  and 
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a  school  attendance  officer.  He  asked  the  judges  to  see  that 
they  had  all  this  machinery  already  provided  by  law  and  that 
it  function  properly,  and  that  they  insist  upon  full  information 
concerning  every  child's  case  and  exercise  their  most  thought- 
ful judgment  in  their  decision. 

"  Here  is  where  the  judge  needs  an  active  board  of  chil- 
dren's guardians,  with  members  selected  because  of  special  fit- 
ness. This  board  has  full  authority  to  employ  needed  agents, 
and  under  the  law  the  county  council  must  appropriate  and 
the  commissioners  must  advance  the  funds  nececessary  for  its 
work.  This  board  should  acquaint  itself  with  the  social  wel- 
fare agencies  of  its  county  and  of  the  state,  cooperate  with 
them,  make  use  of  them,  and  in  general  fit  itself  into  the 
community's  welfare  program. 

He  also  said  he  hoped  during  his  administration  to  build  a 
state  orphanage  to  care  for  dependent  children,  of  whom 
there  arc  700  or  800  annually  coming  into  orphans'  homes  in 
Indiana.  He  pleaded  that  the  people  of  the  state  should  know 
what  institutions  they  have,  to  make  their  criticism  construc- 
tive and  to  support  the  institutions  and  their  officials. 

Judge  Hugo  Pam,  of  the  Superior  Court,  Chicago,  spoke 
at  length  on  criminal  law.  The  question  in  which  this  con- 
ference is  interested  today,  he  said,  is  how  to  treat  the 
criminal  once  detected,  apprehended  and  up  for  sentence. 
"  First  the  criminal  finds  himself  usually  in  the  police  station, 
a  gloomy,  dark,  foreboding  place  in  most  states.  You  will 
say,  why  shall  we  have  a  comfortable,  cheery  place  as  a  prison. 
The  answer  is  that  whatever  makes  for  the  return  of  that 
man  to  society  a  better  man,  that  thing  should  be  cultivated 
and  fostered  by  us  even  though  it  may  mean  increased  ex- 
pense. Every  man  sent  to  our  police  station  is  not  a  criminal. 
Some  are  sent  for  a  mere  violation  of  an  ordinance  or  statute. 
The  man  able  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  or  ten  dollars  or  secure  a 
bond  may  be  able  to  get  out.  If  unable  to  give  bond  a  man 
charged  with  but  a  minor  offense  must  stay  in  a  cell.  He  is 
then  subject  to  contacts  from  which  you  cannot  tell  what  the 
consequences  may  be.  What  is  true  of  the  police  station  is 
true  of  the  county  jail,  in  only  a  greater  degree.  In  my  own 
state,  men  and  boys  are  gathered  together  like  cattle,  without 
any  discrimination.  Boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  and 
older  men  are  together  with  the  opportunity  of  contact,  of 
relating  experiences,  etc.  What  is  true  of  the  county  jail  in 
Chicago  is  true  of  most  jails  throughout  the  country,  sore 
spots  and  plagues  which  ought  to  be  wiped  out." 

Judge  Pam  discussed  the  question  of  the  justice  of  fines, 
which  were  a  hardship  on  poor  people  and  not  so  on  the  rich. 
He  also  suggested  the  need  for  quick  hearing  and  trial,  espe- 
cially when  a  prisoner  is  found  to  be  worthy  of  probation. 
Probation  then  would  commence  before  incarceration  in  jail 
had  its  baneful  effects  on  the  individual  and  become  a  hard- 
ship to  the  family  concerned.  He  defended  probation  and  said 
that  anv  step  backward  in  trying  to  lessen  probation  would 
have  serious  consequences  upon  the  solution  of  the  criminal 
problem.  He  continued: 

"  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  not  the  act  of  a  theorist. 
The  judge  has  a  prisoner  come  before  him,  and,  in  many 
states,  if  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  is  called 
upon  to  fix  the  penalty.  Can  he  in  a  moment  know  what  the 
man's  mental  equipment  is?  Can  he  judge  then  and  there 
when  he  is  to  be  returned  to  society?  And  very  often  he 
gives  too  severe  a  punishment  in  one  instance,  and  in  another 
instance  too  inadequate  a  sentence.  Juries  are  then  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  how  many  years  a  man  shall  spend  in  prison 
for  a  crime.  How  can  those  twelve  men  sitting  there  pass 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that  man  shall  be  returned 
to  society?  It  was  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  law 
that  the  indeterminate  sentence  act  was  passed.  The  length 
of  sentence  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  is  greater  than 
under  the  old  determinate  sentence  plan  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  prisoner  has  more  to  fear  from  punishment  from  a  jury 
than  from  a  parole  board.  And  so  the  whole  theory  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  means  progress. 

"  A  man  is  sent  to  prison  because  there  is  some  defect  in  his 
make-up,  something  in  his  environment  that  is  not  right. 
Sometimes  men  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  who  are  so  antiT 
social  in  their  behavior  that  they  should  never  be  returned  to 
society.  Such  persons  as  these  should  be  recognized  after  the 
commission  of  the  slightest  criminal  act  if  possible  and  prop- 
erly cared  for.  Even  in  the  public  school  all  anti-social  chil- 


A  Commercial  Treaty 

signed  between  Italy  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The  full  text  of  this  treaty  (signed  De- 
cember 26)  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
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League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave. 
Mail  orders  filled  in  order  of  receipt. 


dren  or  children  in  danger  of  becoming  such  should  be  recog- 
nized and  removed  from  the  improper  contacts.  We  have  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  we  have  psychological  and 
psychiatric  laboratories  connected  with  all  our  courts  for  the 
proper  classification  of  prisoners,  and  legislatures  must  be 
asked  for  funds  for  such  equipment." 

Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  spoke  at  length  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  courts.  He  reviewed  the  attitude  of  the  law 
toward  the  state  assuming  the  guardianship  of  children  when 
necessary,  the  general  practices  of  courts  in  their  dealings 
with  children  when  dependent  or  delinquent  and  the  proper 
function  of  the  court  in  those  cases.  He  emphasized  the  point 
that  courts  must  not  treat  delinquent  children  as  criminals  and 
made  a  strong  plea  that  they  use  their  best  judgment  and  all 
available  resources  in  all  matters  concerning  the  child  who, 
for  any  reason,  comes  to  the  juvenile  court. 

Representatives,  either  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
or  the  superintendent,  of  all  the  state  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  gave  talks  somewhat  in  detail  on  the  workings 
of  their  respective  institutions,  their  methods  of  work,  educa- 
tion, industrial  training  and  parole.  The  parole  and  inde- 
terminate sentence  system  was  defended  by  the  men  who  were 
actually  handling  the  problem. 

The  open  discussion  which  took  place  gave  to  all  some 
knowledge  of  the  specific  problems  which  each  person  or  group 
had  to  deal  with  and  opened  the  way  for  a  future  solution  of 
many  of  them.  A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  to  the 
governor  that  the  conference  be  made  an  annual  affair. 

ARTHUR  H.  ESTABROOK. 
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JOTTINGS 


THAT  "  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  declare  in  no  doubtful  terms 
the  moral  principles  that  are  involved  in  in- 
ternational life"  is  one  of  many  emphatic 
statements  in  a  program  on  disarmament 
and  international  relations  issued  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
While  rejoicing  over  the  limited  naval  holi- 
day, the  statement  regards  it  as  merely  a 
beginning  and  advances  a  number  of  pro- 
posals for  makinng  the  churches  count  more 
in  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  polit- 
ical methods  that  will  ensure  peace  with 
"security,  equal  justice  and  fair  economic 
opportunity  for  all  nations  and  all  peoples 
alike."  The  special  obligations  of  Amer- 
ica to  Russia  and  Armenia,  to  her  asso- 
ciates in  the  late  war,  to  aid  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  world,  to  treaties  entered 
into,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  set 
out  separately.  The  establishment  of  de- 
partments of  international  justice  and  good- 
will by  each  city  church  federation,  of 
courses  and  study  circles  on  international 
problems  by  theological  schools  and  in- 
dividual churches  are  among  the  practical 
methods  of  cooperation  suggested. 

THE  Massachusetts  law  providing  for 
vocational  training  for  persons  disabled  in 
"  industry  or  otherwise,"  has  recently  gone 
into  effect.  Through  application  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Section  of  the  Department  of 
Educational,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  opportunity  for  training  will  be 
given  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

AS  a  vessel  of  democracy  the  SURVEY  can 
qualify  if  shortness  of  memory  is  the  test. 
Witness  two  very  obvious  errors  the  editor 
let  slip  through  in  Miss  Addams'  review 
of  President  Wilson's  policies  (Peace  and 
Bread :  The  SURVEY  Graphic  number  for 
January  28).  Thanks  to  a  visiting  English- 
nan,  who  saw  proof,  we  corrected  post- 
jaste  in  part  of  the  edition  the  date  set 
down  for  the  peace-without-victory  speech. 
The  incident  so  shook  our  self-confidence  in 
matters  historical  that  it  gave  us  qualms  as 
to  the  year  entered  for  the  enunciation  of 
the  fourteen  points.  Could  that  be  wrong 
too?  It  was;  as  a  hurried  reference  to  for- 
midable volume  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
SURVEY  library  showed  only  too  clearly. 
•  This  was  Bertram  Benedict's  A  History  of 
|  the  Great  War,  brought  out  by  the  Bureau 
jof  National  Literature,  Inc.,  "publishers  of 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents," 
Vol.  1,  page  403.  Again  our  Englishman 
to  the  rescue.  He  proved  the  American 
compilation  at  fault;  and  a  third  year  the 
torrect  one.  So  Democracy  is  evidently 
;  widespread  among  us  as  a  people — if  we  go 
by  the  memory  test.  The  peace-without- 
victory  speech  was  in  fact  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson  January  22,  1917;  that  of  the  four- 
teen points  on  January  8,  1918.  Miss 
Addams  (who  is  something  of  a  Democrat 
too)  points  out  that  the  mistakes  were  not, 
however,  as'  to  dates  but  as  to  characteriza- 
tions. On  page  659  she  was  in  truth  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Wilson's  annual  messages  of 
December  7,  1915;  and  on  page  661  to  his 
speech  to  the  Senate  of  January  22,  1917, 
in  which  in  a  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have 
forecast  the  fourteen  points.  The  chapter 
dealt  with  the  period  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

"WITHOUT  proper  inspection  the  work  of 
the  commission  will  not  only  become  inef- 
fective, but  the  commission  will  be  subject 
to  more  or  less  ridicule,"  reports  the  Motion 


Picture  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  its  work  since  it  was  organized 
on  August  1  of  last  year.  The  commission 
cannot  even  make  sure  that  unlicensed  films 
are  not  being  shown  in  some  of  the  1,700 
theaters  of  the  state.  Of  1,335  pictures 
examined,  only  five  were  condemned;  in 
160,  scenes  or  titles  were  eliminated.  This 
operation  cost  the  taxpayers  $36,688  in  five 
months ;  and  now  the  commission  asks  for 
more  to  make  its  work  effective. 

DETROIT  is  continuing  the  educational 
campaign  for  fire  prevention  initiated  with 
the  fire  prevention  week  in  October.  A 
parade,  meetings  in  the  factories,  clubs  and 
schools,  motion  pictures,  newspaper  articles, 
the  distribution  of  literature  and  other 
means  were  then  employed  by  the  Detroit 
Safety  Council  to  draw  attention  to  the 
enormous  economic  waste  with  which  the 
community  was  burdening  itself  by  its  care- 
lessness. In  January,  this  education  was 
continued  by  a  course  of  ten  lectures  ar- 
ranged more  especially  for  plant  and  com- 
mercial employes  and  retail  clerks.  The  en- 
rollment was  1,250.  In  1921,  there  were 
508  fewer  fires  in  Detroit  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  and 
a  saving  in  fire  loss  estimated  as  exceeding 
a  million  dollars. 

THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  state  boards 
of  health  is  holding  a  series  of  health  in- 
stitutes in  the  following  cities:  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Spokane,  Newark,  Albany, 
Denver,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  Birmingham,  Ala,,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Portland,  Ore.  Each 
institute  will  cover  about  six  days  and  will 
include  lectures  on  mental  hygiene,  medical 
social  work,  industrial  hygiene,  tuberculosis 
and  protective  social  work.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  institute  states:  "Hardly  an 
individual  now  exists  whose  life  cannot  be 
made  more  productive  and  more  ha-ppy  by 
the  larger  development  of  public  health  ac- 
tivities. Another  ten  years  may  easily  be 
added  to  the  average  expectation  of  life  if 
the  scientific  discoveries  and  the  improved 
methods  of  administration  are  generally 
utilized." 

AFTER  much  discussion,  in  which  every 
argument  was  repeated  and  every  device  to 
delay  the  measure  attempted,  the  Dyer  bill, 
making  lynching  a  federal  crime  and  pro- 
viding for  penalties,  was  passed  last  week 
by  the  House  with  a  vote  of  230  to  119,  al- 
most entirely  on  a  party  division.  Two 
small  changes  were  introduced  in  the  bill, 
one  omitting  the  proposed  penalty  in  ,the 
case  of  a  county  through  which  a  mob  has 
passed  before  the  act  of  lynching,  the  other 
defining  three,  instead  of  five,  as  the  mini- 
mum number  constituting  a  "  mob."  Demo- 
crats have  announced  that  they  will  con- 
tinue fighting  the  bill  at  every  step  in  its 
passage  through  the  Senate  and  conference. 

CINCINNATI  last  week  formed  a  Civic 
League.  Every  civic  organization  of  the 
city,  both  men's  and  women's  groups,  have 
been  invited  to  join.  The  purpose  is  to 
prevent  overlapping  in  investigations  and 
in  campaigns  for  improvements  or  reforms. 

THE  Council  for  the  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments is  the  new  name  under  which  the 
National  Council  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  organized  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Washington  conference,  will 
carry  on  its  campaign  for  "  the  substitution 
of  law  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences."  A  plan  of  work  has 
been  entered  upon  by  the  council  which  in- 


cludes the  organization  of  communities 
within  the  separate  states,  state  clearing 
houses  similar  to  the  national  council,  with 
state  executive  boards  and  ultimately  state 
secretaries.  Educational  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  through  schools  and  libraries,  and 
by  means  of  bulletins  and  other  literature, 
and  a  legislative  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  measures  before  Congress 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  influence 
for  or  against  war.  Forty  organizations  are 
affiliated  with  the  council,  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

ESTIMATES  to  meet  expenses  of  past  wars, 
added  to  proposed  army  and  navy  appro- 
priations for  1923,  will  bring  the  expendi- 
tures for  war  purposes  for  that  year  up  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
the  United  States  for  all  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  figures  given  to  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 5  by  Congressman  Maddon.  Proposed 
army  and  navy  appropriations  for  1923, 
however,  are  1.3  per  cent  less  than  appro- 
priations for  these  departments  in  the  pres- 
ent year. 

CAPTAIN  MYRON  E.  ADAMS  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  handling  his  arti- 
cle, The  Camp  of  the  Come-backers,  in  the 
SURVEY  for  December  31,  certain  paragraphs 
were  omitted  to  bring  it  within  the  neces- 
sary space  limits — among  them  a  passage 
which  credited  Community  Service,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  who  gave  the  use  of  a  recrea- 
tional worker  to  take  charge  of  the  camp 
for  entertainment  activities.  As  so  much  of 
the  success  of  the  camp  hung  on  the  recrea- 
tional features,  the  omission  was  unfortu- 
nate. 


NEIGHBORS 


JAMES  BRYCE  owed  much  of  his  success 
as  a  diplomat  and  much  of  his  understand- 
ing of  history  to  early  associations  with  all 
kinds  of  folks.  In  fact,  what  most  differen- 
tiated him  from  other  great  liberals  of  his 
time  was  his  sensitiveness  to  the  workings 
of  the  mind  in  the  humble  stations  of  life, 
or  rather  in  all  stations  of  life.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  an  East  End  con- 
stituency in  London,  he  early  came  into 
touch  with  the  movement  which  Ruskin  had 
fathered  to  bring  together  the  universities 
and  the  people.  As  long  ago  as  1879,  he 
planned  with  Mr.  Barnett,  then  still  an 
unknown  young  parson,  methods  of  political 
education:  and  later  he  became  a  frequent 
visitor  and  always  ready  helper  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
that  settlement,  in  1901,  he  wrote  with  refer- 
ence to  a  draft  report  on  its  purposes  that 
had  been  submitted  to  him:  "  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  be  more  clearly  stated  that 
what  the  members  work  for  and  what  the 
settlement  exists  for  is  to  seek  and  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  truth;  to  help  all  classes  to 
live  and  work  in  concord;  ...  to  raise 
the  ideals  of  life  and  strengthen  faith  in 
God,  all  these  being  the  forms  of  work  in 
which  the  spirit  of  true  religion  is  the 
strongest  prompter  and  the  best  guide." 
That  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  social 
settlement  Lord  Bryce  carried  into  all  his 
personal  relationships.  His  popularity  and 
influence,  therefore,  might  be  cited  as  proof 
that  work  in  that  spirit,  no  matter  by  whom 
done  and  where,  still  has  a  great  mission 
to  perform. 

PHYSICIAN,  hospital  superintendent,  pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Margaret  Patterson's  career  has 
not  been  lacking  in  color.  Her  appoint- 
ment, last  week,  as  woman  police  magistrate 
in  Toronto  has  given  her  a  scope  of  even 
more  intensive  occupation  with  human  and 
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social  problems.  Dr.  Patterson  was  born 
in  South  Perth  and  graduated  in  medicine 
from  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 
After  post-graduate  work  in  Europe,  she 
went  to  India  and  was  superintendent  of 
the  Allahabad  Women's  Hospital  and  later 
occupied  for  ten  years  a  chair  in  connection 
with  the  Ludjiana  Women's  Hospital. 

AFTER  scouring  the  country,  the  committee 
appointed  to  name  a  successor  to  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  former  director  of  the  Welfare 
Foundation  of  Cleveland,  has  come  "  back 
home  "  to  make  its  choice,  because  its  mem- 
bers believe  that  no  better  material  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Rowland 
Haynes,  who  has  received  the  appointment, 
has  been  for  nearly  two  years  the  head  of 
the  Recreation  Council,  one  of  the  agencies 
of  the  federation  which  is  financed  by  the 
Community  Fund.  He  has  had  wide  expe- 
rience in  organizing  playground  and  recre- 
ation systems  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  was  for  five  years  field  secretary 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America.  During  two  years  in  New 
York  he  was  secretary  on  recreation  for  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
working  to  extend  play  opportunities  in  that 
city.  Raymond  F.  Clapp,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization, who  has  been  acting  director 
of  the  federation  since  Mr.  Kingsley's  resig- 
nation, has  been  appointed  associate  director. 

NORMAN  ANGELL,  author  of  The  Great 
Illusion  and  many  other  books  on  interna- 
tional relations,  has  arrived  in  America 
for  another  lecture  tour,  organized  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Feakins,  of  New  York.  Out  of  the 
unusual  interest  in  his  talks  on  previous 
occasions,  a  new  type  of  lecture  has  evolved 
at  some  of  the  colleges  which  he  visits. 
He  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  two  successive 
sessions,  the  second  of  which  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  replies  to  questions  arising  from 
the  first. 

OTHER  distinguished  foreign  lecturers 
with  a  social  message  now  in  this  country 
are  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  formerly  associated  with 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  has  returned 
to  interpret  the  prevailing  social  psychology 
and  politics  in  England,  Ireland  and  India, 
and  the  European  labor  situation;  Pen 
Chung  Chang,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Chi- 
nese Educational  Commission  to  the  United 
States,  one  of  whose  lecture  topics  is  the 
new  literary  revolution  in  China  and  the 
Chinese  attitude  toward  world  happenings; 
Frank  Dilnot,  formerly  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  who  was  recently  in  Czecho- 
slovakia as  guest  of  the  government;  Ho- 
mer B.  Hulbert,  F.R.G.S.,  for  twenty  years 
in  Korean  government  work;  and  Dhan 
Gopal  Mukerji,  a  Hindu  poet  and  writer 
who  is  versed  in  the  newer  trends  of 
thought  and  religion  in  India. 

THE  psychology  of  suggestion  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  mind  of  the  writer  who  the  other 
day  addressed  a  letter  to: 

Dr.  Felix  Adler 

St  Hubert's, 

Ethics  [Essex]  County,  N.  Y. 

SLIGHTLY  related,  perhaps,  is  an  incident 
which  occurred  some  years  ago  at  a  party 
in  London.  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit,  wife  of  the 
well  known  ethical  culturist,  stood  en- 
grossed in  conversation  with  Bernard  Shaw 
when  suddenly  she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  look, 
there  is  my  husband  dancing;  he  has  not 
done  so  for  years."  "  Don't  be  alarmed," 
said  Shaw,  "he  isn't  dancing;  that's  the 
ethical  culture  movement." 


RECENT  PAMPHLETS 


FALL  IN.  Call  of  Christian  ministry  written 
by  four  recent  college  graduates  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  representing 
three  leading  denominations.  Hartford 
Seminary  Press,  Hartford,  Conn. 

COLLECTIVE  BABOAINING.  An  ethical  evalua- 
tion of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  movement.  By  Kirhy  Page. 
Geo.  II.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  Price  10 
cents. 

TEAM  WORK  FOR  A  BETTER  ST.  Louis.  Com- 
munity Council  of  St.  Louis,  511  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAUSES  OF  LABOR  TURNOVER.  Reprint  from 
Administration,  November,  1921.  By  Paul 
F.  Brissenden  and  Ernil  Frankel,  Ronald 
1'ri'ss  Co.,  New  York. 

A  STUDY  OF  PAROLE  LAWS  AND  METHODS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  E.  R.  Cass,  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

EUGENICS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
MKNTAI,  DISEASE.  MENTAL  DISEASE  IN 
CITIES,  VlLLAIiES  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OP 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  1913-1920.  Reprinted 
from  the  State  Hospital  Quarterly,  Novem- 
ber, 1921.  By  Horatio  M.  Pollock  and 
William  J.  Nolan.  State  Hospitals  Press, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

A.\  AMERICAS  REPORT  ox  THE  RUSSIAN  FAM- 
IXK.  Findings  of  the  Russian  Commission 
of  the  Near  Kast  Relief.  The  Nation,  20 
St.,  New  York.  Price  15  cents. 

THE  MOB  MIND  vs.  CIVIL  LIBERTY.  Extracts 
from  Behavior  of  Crowds.  By  Everett  Dean 
Martin.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
138  West  13th  St.,  New  York.  Price  10 
cents. 

ItM'nKT  IIF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONFERENCE  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT.  By  Herbert  Hoover.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price  20  cents. 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THK  NERVOUS  MECHANISM.  Re- 
printed from  the  Medical  Record,  November 
111,  1U21.  By  Donald  A.  I>aird.  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  FAB  EAST. 
By  Sidney  L.  Gulick.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 
22  St.,  New  York. 

THE  FARMERS'  UNION.  By  Commodore  B. 
Fisher.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Price  $1. 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
TOWNS.  Price  75  cents.  COMMUNITY 
DRAMA.  Suggestions  for  a  community-wide 
program  of  dramatic  activities.  1'rice  60 
cents.  Community  Service,  1  Madison  Ave., 
Ni  w  York. 

RI-RVL  COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STVTES.  By  W.  C.  Nason  and  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son. Bulletin  825.  PLANS  op  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITY BUILDINGS.  By  W.  C.  Nason,  C.  J. 
(iiilpln.  Bulletin  1173.  ORGANIZATION  OP 
RURAL  COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS.  By  W.  C. 
Nnson.  Bulletin  1192.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Washington. 

WORKING  TOWARD  A  WABLESS  WORLD.  Revised 
edition  of  The  Church  and  a  Warless  World. 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York. 

THE  LABOR  PARTY  AND  THE  COUNTKYSIDE.  A 
statement  of  policy  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life.  Labor  Party,  33  Eccles- 
ton  Square,  London,  SW1.  Price  Id. 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1921.  Haskms  and 
Sells,  New  York. 

NUTRITION  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Compiled  by  New 
York  Nntrition  Council.  American  Red 
Cross,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

PLACEMENT  OP  ONE-ARMED  MEN.  By  Gertrude 
R  Stein.  Reprinted  from  Hospital  Social 
Service.  Employment  Department,  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  245 
East  23  St.,  New  York. 

ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION:  Report  for 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1920.  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS.  Trade  union  statistics  for 
biennium  ending  Dec.  31,  1919.  THE  STATE 
FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU.  Including 
farm  wage  data  for  biennium  ending  June 
30  1920.  CHILD  LABOR.  Analysis  of  work 
permits  issued  during  biennium  ending  June 
30  1920.  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1919.  In- 
cluding report  on  factory  Inspection  for  bi- 
ennium ending  June  30,  1920.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Des  Moines,  la. 

PRELIMINARY  SKELETON  BRIEF  prepared  for 
Department  of  State  of  Washington  on  be- 
half of  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of 
California  in  support  of  the  declaration  of 
principles  of  such  league.  JAPANESE!  AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS,  A  frank  statement  from 
California  published  in  Japan.  The  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  San  Francisco. 

THH  EMPLOYMENT  OP  WOMEN  IN  FIVE  AND 
TEN  CENT  STORES.  Division  of  Women  in 
Industry,  Department  of  Labor,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


THE  COAL-WAR  IN  BRITAIN.  A  study  of  wo 
ing-class  economics  and  trade  union  organ- 
ization. By  Herbert  Tracey,  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Price  25  cents. 

THE  CZBCHO-SLOVAKS.  The  CSch  (Bohemian) 
Community  of  New  York.  By  Thomas 
Capek.  Czecho-Slovak  Section  of  America'* 
Making,  Inc.,  New  York. 

THK  SLOVAKS  IN  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 
Cftpek,  Jr.  Czecho-Slovak  Section  of 
America's  Making,  Inc.,  New  York. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  ON  THE  PACIFIC.  By  Austin 
E.  Griffiths.  Reprint  from  Seattle  Union 
Record,  October  10-11,  1921. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 
By  Jennie  MeMullin  Turner  and  Edward 
A.  Fitzpatrick.  State  Board  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

THE  CONQUERING  ARMY.  By  Katrina  Trask. 
Clearing  House  for  Limitation  of  Armament, 
3  West  29  St.,  New  York. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  AMONG  ONE  HDX- 
DBED  NEGRO  MIGRANT  FAMILIES  IN  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. By  Sadie  Tanner  Mossell.  Re- 
print from  Annals  of  the  American  AcaB 
emy  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  Herbert 
Powell  Lee.  Church  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  129  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.   A  great  opportunity  i 

the   problem — an   appeal   to   all   the  w*U- 
wishers  for  those   who  foiiKlit  for  u 

OPERATION   AND  THE   PROBLEM  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION.      By    .1.    W.    Petavel.      <"; 
University  Press,  Senate  House,  Cain 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


FARM    AND    GARDEN    ASSOCIATION,    \\  • 
NATIONAL     (New    England    Branch)  :    • 
ence,  Boston.     March  30.     Mrs.  N.  F.  i 
101  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 
FEDERATION  FOR  CHILD  STUDY   AMI  \\ 
CONFERENCE   OF   THE    SOCIETY    FOR    i: 
CULTURE  :   New   York.      February   8   ami    15, 
3  : 45   P.M.,   at   meeting   house   of    Society   of 
Ethical   Culture,   lectures   on    the    Si  i 
Nations  by  Julian  J.  Champenois,  Fell* 
Free  to  members  of  either  organizatioi 
gle  admission  75  cents. 
FOREIGN    POLICY    ASSOCIATION  :    3    W 
Street,  New  York.      Tuesday  uftenioMi: 
P.M.,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  t 
ferences    on   American    Foreign    Policy.      For 
members  of  the  association  $3,   non-i; 
$5  ;  admission  to  single  conferences  $1. 
LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  AM 
SCHOOL    OP    SOCIAL    SCIENCE.      February    12, 
2  :  30  P.M.,  Lexington  Theater,  <1< 
the    Church    Be    Radical,     by    John     Ha\nes 
Holmes  and   Scott   Nearing.     Seats  $2   t"  ."•() 
cents;   checks   payable   to   League  for   Indus- 
trial Democracy,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Ni'\v  York. 
MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION.     AMERICAN:     i 
enee,  Chicago.     March  09.     Dr.  N.  P.  c 
5:;5  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  REVIEW  OF  MOTION  Pic- 
TUBES  :   70    Fifth   Avenue,    New   York.      1VI> 
ruary  11,  12  :30  P.M.,  Hotel  McAlpin,  annual 
luncheon  $2.50. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  :  School  of  Con 
Washington    Square,    New    York.      Beginning 
February,    every    Thursday    evening    for    1 
weeks,  32  Waverly  Place,  course  on  Lni" 
Employment  Management,  by  J.   1 ).    I  i 
Tuition  fee  $20. 

POSTURE  LEAGUE,  AMERICAN  :  Conference 
York.     March   11.     Dr.    Henry   L.   Tnylor,   1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION  :   Confer 
ence,  Chicago.     March  28-April  1.     Dr.  Henry 
F.  Cope,  1440  E.  57  St.,  Chicago. 
WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB  OP  NEW  YORK  :  '2'2  I'arli 
Avenue,  New  York.    February  7.  9,  14.  Hi.  21, 
23,  28,  10  A.M.,  fifth  floor,  124  East  28  Street, 
lectures  on  State  Department  of  Labor,  includ- 
ing  factory   inspection,   tenement   hom> 
workmen's  compensation  law,  state  insurance. 
Club  members  $2,  non-members  $3. 
AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE  ;  104  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.     Farewell  to  Margaret   San- 
ger,  evening  Feb.  5,  Lexington  Opera   i 
Lexington  Ave.  and  51  St. 
TEACHERS'     COLLEGE,     Columbia     University, 
New  York.     Two  courses  on  Americanization : 
Immigration   and  American   Immigrant   Com- 
munities, by  Howard  V.  Yergin  ;  Training  of 
Supervisors  ^or   the   Americanization   of   tht 
Foreigner,  by  Henry  H.  Goldberger.     No  for 
inal  admission  requirements.    Registration  not 
later  than  Feb.  7,  Teachers'  College,  525  W. 
120  St.,  New  York. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  E.  19  Street,  New 
York.  Informal  talk  and  tea  for  member 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Members  am 
friends  from  out  of  town  especially  welcome. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the 
inch.  Want  advertisements,  8  cents 
per  word  or  initial,  including  the  ad- 
dress or  box  number,  for  each  inser- 
tion, minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Dis- 
counts on  three  or  more  consecutive 
insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 

Addrest   Advertising    Department 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

OPPORTUNITY  for  exceptional  woman 
stenographer — secretary  and  office  manager 
for  Boston  office;  college  graduate  (or  full 
equivalent)  who  has  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence with  organized  activities  at  home  and 
ibroad.  Political,  business,  social;  must  be 
:xperienced  in  management,  correspon- 
dence and  organization  work.  Knowledge 
of  French  and  German  desirable.  Progres- 
sive outlook  essential.  Rare  opportunity 
and  permanent  place'  for  the  right  woman. 
Write  Box  T.  T.,  1111  St.  Paul  Building, 
N.  Y. 

MUSICAL  JOURNALIST  (young  man 
jnly)  with  sound  academic  foundation  and 
who  can  write  entertainingly  in  spite  of  it, 
nay  find  congenial  editorial  opening  with 
New  York  weekly  publication.  A  writer, 
lot  a  music  critic  is  desired,  a  musican  who 
:an  edit  copy,  write  editorials,  review  and 
nterview.  State  journalistic  training,  edu- 
•ational  qualifications;  musical  achieve- 
ments, salary  expected,  and  other  details. 
Replies  considered  confidential.  4084  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Wel- 
"are  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Must  be 
rained  case  worker  with  supervisory  ex- 
perience. 4077  SURVEY. 

WANTED  trained  Home  Economics 
Vorker.  Apply  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  4078  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted.  Apply 
ewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
H)79  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Trained  case  worker,  experi- 
nce  with  child  placing  agency.  Address, 
.uzerne  County  Humane  Association,  46  N. 
Washington  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Trained  Nurse  for  medical 
ocial  service.  Knowledge  of  Jewish  lan- 
guage essential.  Apply  room  419,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
iecretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Jox  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  Well-trained  experienced 
ase  worker  and  investigator  for  field  work. 
\pply  Supt.  Newington  Home  for  Crippled 
Children,  Newington,  Conn. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
loyee:  superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
rons,  secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
nothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
ridge,  Mass. 


WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  girl  club  worker  in  Jew- 
ish Settlement  in  New  York  City.  Residen- 
tial position.  4083  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  in  county 
with  large  foreign  population.  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars  and  expenses.  Apply  Mrs.  R. 
Simmons,  116  Sixth  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Education   Service,    1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  27,  college  graduate,  five  years' 
experience  in  social  work,  three  with  na- 
tional social  agency  in  field,  research,  statis- 
tical and  publication  work,  wants  position 
with  social  or  civic  organization.  '4076 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE— woman 
— seeks  position.  Capable  organizer  and 
administrator.  Good  public  speaker.  Broad 
knowledge  social  problems,  .  and  business 
methods.  4082  SURVEY. 

GENTLEWOMAN  (45)  wishes  position 
for  the  summer  traveling  in  Europe  as  com- 
panion, secretary  or  attendant  to  elderly 
person  or  couple.  4080  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  social  or 
welfare  organization.  Experience  all 
branches  of  social  work  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  At  present 
traveling  in  the  Orient.  Returning  New 
York  in  March.  4072  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE;  Jewess;  college  woman; 
experienced  social  service  worker;  girls' 
specialist,  vocational  counselor,  organizer, 
administrator.  Excellent  credentials.  4085 
SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cent!  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*,    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  In  your  library 
?3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St,  Bochester.  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  |3.00  a  year- 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City 
Inc.,  19  Bast  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  S70  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three 
periodicals:  The  Monthly  Digest  contains 
headquarters  news  of  the  national  health 
organizations,  $2.60  a  year;  The  Bi- Weekly 
Statements  on  National  Health  Legislation, 
$4.00  a  year;  The  Library  Index,  a.  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.60  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions 
are  also  offered. 

IHI  WILLIAMS  nunrnra  COMPACT,  NEW  TOBK 


Social  Welfare  Executive 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  seven  years'  experi- 
ence (four  in  New  York  City)  in  executive 
positions  with  leading  welfare  organiza- 
tions, desires  position  with  settlement,  social 
organization  or  large  corporation  as  execu- 
tive welfare  head.  Capable  of  directing 
every  phase  of  welfare  work,  social  and 
industrial.  Highest  references.  4081  SURVEY. 

FOR    RENT 

FOR     RFIXTT    N'gnts  or  Saturday 
afternoons,  3  rooms, 

suitable  for  classes,  concerts,  dancing,  etc. 
Kitchen  and  china  available.  Rental  $5.00. 
Apply  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  52  West 
56th  Street,  New  York. 

FOR    RF/NTT   Desk  sPace  in  the 

•  V/IV  *yC'-W  A  Offices  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  52  West  56th  Street,  New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and 
Tuberculosis  Committee  will  loan  minia- 
ture camp  exhibit,  suitable  for  large  win- 
dow. Successfully  used  in  raising  funds  for 
a  summer  camp.  10  South  18th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia) Penn. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is   a    100-pp.   ill.   handbook  —  it's   FREE. 
Borne    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid    posltiong   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  at  Home  Economic!,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


e    assist    in    preparing 
peclal    artlcleSi"   p"aper| 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BDEEAD,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,NewYork 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  8912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  ftftv  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

OOLLBCTI™  BiBOiimno.  By  Klrby  Page.  No.  2  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  movement.  A  12.000  word  sum- 
mary, 82  pages.  Valuable  for  personal  study,  dis- 
cussion groups,  open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City.  Price  10 
cents. 

TEN  CINT  MBALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  619  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION  :  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUY     YOUR      BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We    specialize  in    books   on    social,    civic   and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Behold! 

The  Sphinx  is  Africa.    The  bond 
Of  silence  is  upon  her. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

VISIT  AFRICA  IN   1923!! 

Around  the  World  for  $1000  and  Up. 

Why  not  spend  next  winter  and  spring  browsing  about  in  quaint   far-eastern  cities? 

Spend  14  days  in  Japan,  19  days  in  India.  Visit  northern  Africa  and  poke   along  the 

Mediterranean.     Clark's  Cruise  Around  the  World,  the  igth  cruise  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  offers  you  this  opportunity. 


It  will  cost  you  about  half  what  you  would 
pay  if  you  went  independently.  You  will  have 
congenial  ship  companions :  groups  from  various 
church  denominations  and  a  group  of  Survey 
readers.  Your  single  payment  covers  evarythins; 
except  optional  side  trips  and  fees  on  ship  board. 
All  passengers  first  class.  High  grade  hotel  ac- 
commodations at  the  stops. 

Don't  keep  putting  off  your  big  vacation.  Take 
it  next  year.  Start  preparing  for  it  now. 

The  announcement  of  this  cruise  is  only  a 
week  old.  Many  people  book  a  year  ahead.  If 
you  want  choice  of  location  and  choice  of  price, 
do  likewise.  Send  your  deposit  today  to  secure 
precedence.  Make  your  actual  choice  when  you 
receive  ship  diagram  and  illustrated  book. 


Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey, 
118  East  19th  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $50  deposit  to  secure  accommodations  for 
the  "  Around  the  World  "  cruise  on  the  S.  S  Empress 
of  France,  starting  January  23,  1923.  This  deposit  is 
to  be  returned  to  me  if  I  find  it  impossible  to  go  and 
when  reservation  is  sold. 

I  shall  probably  want  to  pay  $ for  accom- 
modations. Send  me  the  ship  diagram  and  full  par- 
ticulars at  once  so  that  I  can  choose  my  location. 


NVw  York 
Havana 
folon 
Puna  ma 
Treasure  Inland 

(Cocos  Island) 
S:i  ii  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Yokohama 

Kumlkura 

Tokyo 

Mkko 


ITINERARY 

Kyoto 

Nara 

Osaka 

K«.l,,> 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan 

Nagasaki 

Hong  Kong 

Canton 

Manila 

Batavia   (Java) 

Iiuiteii7.org  (Java) 

.Singapore 


Rangoon 
Calcutta 
\rmss  India 
(Vylon 
Bombay 
Suez 
Cairo 
I'ort  Said 
Naples 
Gibraltar 
Havre 
Liverpool 
New  York 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Address 
ebruary   . . . 


8.  S.  "  Empress  of  France  " — 18,841  Gross  Tons.     Twenty  Suites. 

The   highest  standard  of   trans-Atlantic  service  throughout.      One  ship  for 
the  entire  voyage,  avoiding  changes  to  inferior  local  ships. 


FEBRUARY  11,  1922 


An  Arbitrary  Arbitrator 

Bread  and  Guns — V. 

New  Brooms 

The  Farm  Conference 

My  First  Five  Divorces   • 

Case  Work  Themes     Poems 


~  tj>  A.  o.  753 

Adolf  A.  Eerie,  Jr.  754 

Paul  L.  Benjamin  756 

Clyde  L.  King  757 

A  Philadelphia  Lawyer  759 

Laura  G.  Woodberry  766 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Abraham  Lincoln— New  Homes  for  Old— Six  Planks— A  Sankey 
Committee  for  America  — The  Demands  of  the  Miners— Mis- 
sionaries for  Prohibition— Books  for  Social  Workers— Books  That 
Go  to  Sea — Welfare  Work  in  Switzerland  ... 


749 


CIVICS 
Going  Down — City  Planning  Progress — Clothes  to  Measure 


761 


FAMILY  WELFARE 

A  Poor  Man's  Court  Wendell  F.  Johnson          767 

Scientific  Getting  and  Giving— A  State  Federation  -----       y^8 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


COMMUNICATIONS 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.:  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen's  com- 
pensation ;  unemployment;  old  age  and  health  insurance ;  maternity  pro- 
tection ;  one  day's  rest  in  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
luarterly,  "  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY   SOCIAL 

WORK— M 
tor ;  David 

Advice  in  oi= r __  -      -  .    - 

Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  direc- 
H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec. ;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glascr,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Mac- 
farland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Kev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Campbell, 
research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— J.   E.   Gregg,  principal;    G.   P.   Phenix,Tice- 

frin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.:  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va,    Trains 
ndian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.     Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE    INSTITUTE    FOR    CRIPPLED    AND    DISABLED    HEN— John 

Culbert  Fanes,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
pther  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the 
payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCEACT  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and 
$25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Mem- 
bership, $1  upward. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  —  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists.  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA—  370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programs. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to 
make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful 
effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view 
to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Mis) 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  —  799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (.INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student, 
city,  town  and  country  centers ;  physical  and  social  education ;  camps ; 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias ; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SERVICE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN— Official 
National  Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGralh  ;  Ass  t. 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin ; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. — Director, 
Charles  P.  Neill ;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "  The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y. ;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educa- 
tors, public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles .  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  fire  dollars. 
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ATIQNAL   COMMITTEE    FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIND- 


'literature  of  movement — samples  free,   quantities  at   cost.     Includes   New 
[York   State  Committee. 

iNATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.     Mrs. 
^Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.     Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  stand- 


•ATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS—  Robert  A.  Woods, 

>«ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
wtudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
Ibicmal  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
emocratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH     COUNCIL—  Livingston    Farrand,    M.D., 
lan;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.     For  the  study 
correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.    Publications  include 
eral   and   State   Health    Legislative    Bulletins,   current    Library    Index, 
id   Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies  and  one 
official    member.      370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York    City,    and    411    18th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council  —  Anne  A.  Stevens,  K.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

.NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE—  For    social    service    among    Negroes. 
Holhngsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y:  137  E. 
St.,  New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 


.  . 

work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 


INATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
|A._  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments 
of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ,  "Life 
and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  K.  Review. 

•HE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich, 
'or  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ttent.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Euge- 
ics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Lellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  »ec'y. 

UISSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
itions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
lharity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Lemedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
Highland  Division.  The_  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
ffer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 

mportant  results  of  its  work.    Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

'USKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
outh ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  01  the  South ; 

umishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
ee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 

L  I.  Holsey,  acting  icc'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Cooperation  in  American  Production 

Pioneering  America  learned  well  the  lessons  of  individ- 
ual self-help.  So  well,  indeed,  that  now,  when  individuals 
can  no  longer  live  to  themselves  alone,  we  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  old  competitive  attitude  into  the 
democratic  attitude  of  cooperation.  "Getting  ahead"  has 
been  America's  motto.  But  what  of  today?  With  produc- 
tion almost  at  a  stand-still  everywhere,  are  men  still  dream- 
ing, waiting,  hoping  for  die  moment  when  they  can  once 
again  begin  the  war  of  competitive  strife?  Has  competition 
been,  as  we  so  long  have  held,  the  "life  of  trade,"  or  has  it 
been  at  least  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  recent  and 
present  moribund  condition  of  trade  ?  Are  we  learning  any- 
thing about  the  reorganization  of  industry,  trade,  business 
from  these  severe  experiences?  Or  are  we  merely  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  swing  back  into  the  same  old  practices. 

1         Building  a  Cooperative  Program 

•*•  •  In  certain  apple  valleys  of  the  West,  cooperative  associations 
have  developed  regularly  in  times  of  great  stress,  and  disappeared 
just  as  regularly  after  a  year  or  two.  What  has  been  the  experience 
of  your  community  with  cooperative  programs?  When  do  people 
turn  toward  cooperation?  Why?  When  do  they  turn  away  from 
it?  Why?  Is  a  cooperative  movement  wholly  an  economic  move- 
ment? Is  it  easy  to  build  up  a  cooperative  economic  movement? 
At  any  time?  Have  the  American  people  been  educated  for  coopera- 
tion? Are  schools  now  interested  in  cooperative  enterprises?  Does 
school  education  today  support  or  retard  cooperative  movements? 
Or  is  there  no  connection  between  education  and  cooperative  efforts? 
Is  there  any  religious  significance  to  the  cooperative  movement? 
Has  the  movement  anything  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  community? 
Do  ministers  ever  say  anything  for  cooperation,  or  against  it?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  a  cooperative  individual  and  a  com- 
petitive one?  What  is  that  difference?  Has  this  difference  any 
moral  or  religious  significance?  Are  churches  interested  in  such 
questions  as  these? 

Keeping  the  Cooperative  Movement  Going 

Is  it  true  that  "  if  cooperation  is  worth  while  it  will  take  care 
of  itself  ?  "  Do  all  good  things  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Does 
education  take  care  of  itself?  Does  public  order?  Does  religion? 
Is  it  proper  for  the  friends  of  cooperative  enterprises  to  work  for 
them  and  defend  them?  Could  cooperation  be  made  a  political 
principle?  Are  our  American  institutions  based  on  cooperative 
principles  or  on  competitive  attitudes?  What  has  been  done  in  your 
community  to  develop  a  cooperative  public  opinion  ?  What  is  being 
done  to  educate  people  to  think  cooperatively  in  your  community? 
To  feel  cooperative?  To  act  cooperatively?  Or,  does  your  com- 
munity prefer  the  competitive  point  (of  view,  with  all  the  ups  and 
downs  that  are  implied  in  that?  Are  any  movements  now  under 
way  along  any  of  these  lines  in  your  community?  In  your  state? 
What  are  they  trying  to  do? 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


LINCOLN 

M  PLAIN  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  for- 
/t    tune  attended  him.     He  offered  no  shining  quali- 
/—i     ties  at  the  first  encounter;   he  did  not   offend  by 
•*-  superiority.     He  had  a  face  and  a  manner  which 

disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired  confidence,  which  con- 
firmed goodwill.  He  was  a  man  without  vices.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to 
obey.  Then,  he  had  what  farmers  call  a  long  head;  was 
excellent,  in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself ;  in  arguing 
his  case  and  convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly.  Then,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  great  worker;  had  prodigious 
faculty  of  performance;  worked  easily.  A  good  worker 
is  so  rare;  everybody  has  some  disabling  quality.  In  a  host 
of  young  men  that  start  together  and  promise  so  many 
brilliant  leaders  for  the  next  age,  each  fails  on  trial;  one  by 
bad  health,  one  by  conceit,  one  by  love  of  pleasure,  or 
lethargy,  or  an  ugly  temper — each  has  some  disqualifying 
fault  that  throws  him  out  of  the  career.  But  this  man  was 
sound  to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right  for  labor, 
and  liked  nothing  so  well. 

Then,  he  had  a  vast  good  nature,  which  made  him  tol- 

erant  and  accessible  to  all;  fair-minded,  leaning  to  the  claim 

[  of  the  petitioner;  affable,  and  not  sensible  to  the  affliction 

\  which  the  innumerable  visits  paid  to   him  when  President 

?  would  have  brought  to  any  one  else.     And  how  this  good 

!  nature  became  a  noble    humanity,    in    many  a  tragic    case 

which  the  events  of  the  war  brought  to  him,  every  one  will 

remember;  and  with   what   increasing   tenderness   he  dealt 

?«'/«•«  a  whole  race  was  thrown  on  his  compassion. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


New  Homes  for  Old 

A  HUNDRED  million  dollars  applied  to  housing  seems 
a  large  sum,  even  in  New  York  where  builders  and 
contractors  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  big  figures. 
When  it  was  mentioned  the  other  day  as  the  amount  which 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  was  willing  to 
lend  for  house  construction  in  that  city,  provided  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  permitted  it  to  do  so,  many  people  had 
visions  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ers, and  tenement  house  owners  to  whom  the  acute  shortage 
of  dwellings  of  the  last  few  years  had  meant  a  golden  harvest 
began  to  talk  of  ruin.  But  allowing  five  thousand  dollars  per 
apartment,  this  sum  means  no  more  than  the  cost  of  housing 
twenty  thousand  families,  or  the  addition  of  about  2  per  cent 
to  the  million  existing  apartments  of  New  York.     It  means, 
moreover,  only  about  one-third  of  the  amount  actually  put 
into   housing  in   that  city  since   March,    1920.     So   much 
additional  capital  will  not  in  itself  add  an  appreciable  per- 
teentage  to  the  margin  of  vacancies;  it  will  still  fall  short 


of  the  amount  of  building  that  would  be  required  if  every 
family  were  to  be  assured  at  a  reasonable  rent  the  amount 
of  accommodation  which  it  ought  to  have  according  to  mod- 
ern standards.  Nevertheless,  a  2  per  cent  increase  in  dwell- 
ings may  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  housing  standards  by 
permitting  the  city  to  close  its  oldest  and  worst  habitations. 
Sanitary  and  tenement  inspectors,  who  have  had  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  conditions  contrary  to  law  because  many  tenants  at 
present  would  have  nowhere  to  go  if  they  were  forcibly 
ejected  from  condemned  homes,  might  recover  from  their 
partial  blindness. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  direct  influence 
of  such  investment  in  houses,  if  the  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  insurance  law,  now  before  the  legislature,  is  passed, 
would  be  the  stimulation  of  other  factors  in  house  construc- 
tion that  would  result  from  it.  When  Samuel  Untermyer, 
counsel  for  the  Lockwood  Housing  Committee,  put  the 
matter  up  to  them,  some  big  contractors,  manufacturers  of 
building  material  and  the  Building  Trades  Council  offered 
cooperation  that  will  be  vital  in  deflating  present  costs.  The 
unions  have  undertaken  to  work,  without  payment  for  over- 
time, an  extra  half-hour  per  day  and  three  and  a  half  hours 
on  Saturdays,  but  demand,  in  return  for  this  concession,  an 
option  on  one-quarter  of  the  apartments  constructed  for  the 
men  engaged  on  the  buildings.  The  Thompson-Starrett  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  building  construction  concerns  in  the 
country,  has  offered  to  forego  all  profit  on  a  hundred  million 
dollar  contract.  Electrical  engineers,  truckmen  and  riggers, 
a  lumber  concern,  a  plastering  contractor,  manufacturers  of 
window  shades,  sashes,  interior  woodwork,  flooring,  plaster 
and  other  items  likewise  have  offered  their  services  on  a  cost 
basis.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  plan  will  discourage 
other  building  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  stimulate 
trade  all  around. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  in  the 
last  two  years  made  substantial  investments  in  new  housing 
ventures;  during  the  past  year  it  lent  sixty-eight  million 
dollars  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture permits  that 

until  March  1,  1924,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  emergency  in 
housing  conditions  mentioned  in  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
1920  and  1921  shall  continue,  every  life  insurance  corporation,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  transacting  business  in  this  state,  may  purchase 
land  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  state  and  on  such  land 
.  .  .  may  erect  apartment,  tenement  or  other  dwelling  houses,  not 
including  hotels.  .  .  .  The  aggregate  cost  of  all  the  lands  so 
purchased  and  improvements  so  made  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  admitted  assets.  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  to  accelerate  matters,  and  in  line  with 
the  policy  already  adhered  to  by  certain  such  companies  of 
investing  their  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  favorably 
upon  vital  statistics,  they  now  ask  permission  to  go  directly 
into  the  business  of  house  construction  and  ownership.  In- 
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surance  experts  are  not  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  such  expan- 
sion from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Haley  Fiske,  president 
of  the  Metropolitan,  in  answering  such  a  critic  last  week, 
said: 

I  read  that  the  head  of  another  company  when  he  heard  that  we 
were  considering  this  plan  said  that  no  sane  man  would  consider  the 
idea  of  lending  such  a  large  sum.  I  am  willing  to  be  insane  if  to 
be  insane  means  an  earnest  and  urgent  desire  to  help. 

Another  criticism,  made  by  some  housing  reformers, 
refers  to  a  stipulation  in  the  bill  that  the  cost  of  land  and 
building  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  a  net  rental  value 
of  nine  dollars  per  month  per  room.  Though,  in  view  of 
the  general  desire  to  see  more  building  of  houses,  no  matter 
of  what  type,  there  is  no  outspoken  opposition  to  this  plan, 
it  is  regretted  that  more  freedom  is  not  permitted  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  choice  of  the  character  of  homes  they 
wish  to  construct.  A  large  addition  of  the  meanest  type  of 
tenement,  these  critics  believe,  may  interfere  with  the  natu- 
ral rise  of  housing  standards  through  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic law ;  normally  it  is  the  better-to-do  family  that  moves 
into  a  new  house,  and  existing  apartments,  as  they  grow 
older,  become  available  at  lower  rents  to  poorer  folk.  If  the 
attempt  is  made  to  build  for  the  lowest  rent  payers,  the 
gradual  upward  trend  of  housing  standards,  they  fear,  may 
be  interfered  with. 

Six  Planks 

WOMEN  who  are  watching  Congress  from  the  point 
of  view  of  citizens  primarily  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  home  and  the  child  admit  that  they  can- 
not match  the  representatives  of  producers'  interests  in 
securing  the  attention  either  of  legislators  or  of  voters.  "  The 
tariff,"  says  Elizabeth  Tilton,  legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, "  may  be  said  to  be  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
vote.  Long  before  the  primaries  a  constituency  is  educated 
enough  in  what  it  wants  about  the  tariff  to  have  passed 
that  education  along  to  every  candidate."  But  when  \t 
comes  to  welfare  legislation,  the  candidate  is  a  bird  that 
has  to  be  caught  on  the  wing,  and  only  the  wind  of  a  strong 
and  vocal  public  opinion  will  drive  him  in  the  desired  di- 
rection. Six  planks  make  up  the  platform  of  the  organized 
mothers  of  America  this  year,  and  they  are  chosen  because 
they  are  well  seasoned;  that  is,  a  number  of  important 
national  organizations  of  women  voters  are  counted  upon 
to  support  them: 

Peace:  Reduction  of  armaments  by  international  agreement  and 
some  lasting  organization  of  nations. 

Prohibition:  No  change  in  the  Volstead  Act  which  would  readmit 
wine  or  beer  or  otherwise  weaken  enforcement. 

Protection  of  women  in  industry:  Adequate  support  for  the 
women's  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Physical  education:  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  promotion 
of  physical  education  following  the  general  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Fess-Capper  physical  education  bill. 

Fess  home  economics  bill. 

Public  schools:  The  principles  of  the  Towner-Sterling  education 
bill;  a  department  of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet,  and 
federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  American- 
ization of  foreigners,  physical  education,  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  betterment  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  the  children 
of  the  nation. 

A  Sankey  Committee  for  America 

WITH  Secretary  Hoover  warning  the  country  that  a 
nation-wide  coal  strike  is  in  the  offing  on  April   i, 
when  the  agreements  expire  both  in  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  fields,   with   no  steps  as  yet  taken   by  the 
Administration  to  grapple  with  the  problem  in  a  broad  way 
now   rather  than  two  months  from  now,  the   New  York 
Globe  calls  for  a  coal  inquiry  along  the  lines  of  the  famous 
Sankey  Coal   Commission   in    England.     That   commission 
was  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  representatives  of  the  oper- 


ators, the  miners  and  the  public  under  the  chairmanship  of 
a  justice  who  commanded  general  public  confidence.  It 
scrutinized  not  merely  the  immediate  questions  of  wages  but 
probed  deeply  and  illuminatingly  into  the  general  founda- 
tions of  the  industry  and  re-examined  its  scheme  of  opera- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  human  welfare,  of  production 
and  of  national  interest. 

If  a  strike  does  come  in  the  American  coal  fields  this 
spring  it  will  come  after  a  year  of  financial  depression,  dur- 
ing which  tens  of  thousands  of  coal  miners,  ordinarily  only 
partially  employed,  have  become  largely  unemployed.  It 
will  obstruct  the  resumption  of  industrial  activity  generally. 
It  will  add  to  the  chronic  waste  and  the  acute  dislocation 
of  a  basic  industry. 

In  the  last  six  months,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Har- 
ding Administration,  the.  method  of  conference  has  been 
applied  to  great  problems — unemployment,  disarmament, 
agriculture.  The  unemployment  conference  resulted  in  a 
permanent  body  which  has  created  various  committees  for 
the  study  of  business  cycles,  and  seasonal  employment  in  the 
building  trades  and  coal.  The  membership  of  the  coal  com- 
mittee has  not  been  announced  by  Mr.  Hoover,  but  the 
general  policy  of  the  unemployment  conference  from  the 
start  has  been  to  throw  the  weight  of  responsibility  for 
equalizing  employment  upon  the  employers  and  to  act 
through  committees  in  which  they  are  chiefly  represented. 
In  clinging  to  existing  tonnage  rates  and  day  pay,  or  in 
demanding  a  raise,  the  miners  are  clearly  groping  for  security 
of  livelihood.  They  may  demand  so  much  an  hour  • 
much  a  ton,  but  what  in  the  last  analysis  concerns  them 
deepest  is  so  much  a  year.  The  question  of  regularization 
of  employment,  therefore,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  wage 
question  as  it  will  enter  into  any  new  agreements.  The 
report  of  the  coal  committee  of  the  unemployment  confer- 
ence, if  it  can  be  advanced  rapidly  in  the  next  two  months, 
would  bear  on  the  chief  point  of  controversy. 

The  causes  of  irregular  employment  in  mining  reach  deep 
into  the  relations  of  all  the  great  factors  that  enter  into  it — 
land  ownership,  capitalization,  transportation,  marketing  and 
credit.  They  call  in  question  not  merely  the  remedying  of 
abuses  and  waste,  but  the  whole  structure  by  which  the  fuel 
supply  is  handled.  Here  is  ground  for  such  a  demand  as 
that  voiced  by  the  Globe  for  a  tri-party  commission  in  v 
the  public — the  mine-workers  as  well  as  employers  would 
be  represented  and  which  in  a  cross-fire  of  interests  would 
probe  far  deeper  than  conference  discussions  or  a  technical 
inquiry. 

The  Demands  of  the  Miners 

A  SPIRITED  demand  for  a  coal  investigation  comes  als< 
from  the  miners'  camp  in  an  appeal  signed  by  Johi 
Brophy,  president,  James'  Mark,  vice-president,  anc 
Richard  Gilbert,  secretary-treasurer,  of  District  No.  2  of  th( 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America — an  appeal  addressed  to 
the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
As  brought  out  in  the  SURVEY  at  various  times  in  the  coursi 
of  the  last  year,  Mr.  Brophy  has  been  manifesting  a  new  typt 
of  leadership  among  the  miners — one  which  is  concerned 
not  merely  with  hours  or  wages  nor  with  vague  pronounce 
ments  on  natiotjalization,  but  with  the  whole  problem  o1 
production,  coupled  with  an  insistent  demand  that  the  miners 
share  more  largely  in  industrial  control. 

The  anthracite  no  less  than  the  bituminous  labor  agree 
ments  expire  on  March  31.  The  Shamokin.  Pennsyl 
vania,  convention  of  three  districts  of  the  United  Mint 
Workers  has  formulated  the  demands  of  143,000  anthracitf 
mine  workers.  They  voted  for  a  20  per  cent  wage  increast 
and  a  strike  if  the  operators  refuse  to  negotiate  and  sign  i 
new  contract  by  April  i.  The  explanation  of  the  demanc 
for  wage  increase  in  the  face  of  the  general  downward  trenc 
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of  wages  and  prices  in  other  industries  is  this:  In  the  1920 
negotiations,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  (himself  a  miner) 
recommended  a  31  per  cent  increase.  The  men  claim  that 
\vas  rockbottom  of  what  was  fairly  due  them  then.  They 
got  17  per  cent  from  the  presidential  commission's  award. 
They  claim  that  coal  companies  raised  prices  to  cover  the 
higher  award  and  cite  profits  made  by  certain  of  them  to 
support  the  contention  that  they  can  pay  it  without  raising 
coal  prices.  The  miners  want  the  14  per  cent  difference, 
and  their  convention  added  6  per  cent  for  bargaining  pur- 
poses. 

Others  of  the  nineteen  demands  would  compel  the  oper- 
ators to  file  up-to-date  schedules  of  wage  rates  where  the 
public  can  find  them;  equalize  the  rates  for  the  same  sort 
of  work  in  different  mines;  settle  grievances  on  a  basis  of 
equity ;  pay  eight-hour  men  full  time  on  days  when  mine 
disability  gives  them  only  six  to  seven  hours'  work;  punitive 
over-time  pay  and  a  "  standard  check-off  "  system,  instead 
of  the  present  quarterly  collection  of  dues  by  union  officers. 
The  convention  approved  the  part  of  the  Kenyon  suggestion 
for  federal  investigation  of  profits,  wages  and  coal  prices 
and  condemned  provisions  in  this  or  any  other  bill  for  estab- 
lishing any  coal  tribunal  enforcing  arbitration  or  limiting 
the  right  to  strike.  An  entire  session  was  given  over  to  the 
members  of  the  union's  Nationalization  Research  Commit- 
tee which  has  set  out  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  for  the 
union's  policy  of  nationalization  of  all  coal  mines. 

Missionaries  for  Prohibition 

HE  influence  of  the  American  experiment  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcoholic  drink  is  gradually  making  itself 
felt  throughout  the  world.  In  reply  to  a  recent  in- 
quiry from  Australia,  on  its  success,  115  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reported  favorably, 
27  unfavorably,  and  13  were  non-committal.  Many  foreign 
visitors  in  recent  months  have  expressed  themselves  sur- 
prised by  the  actual  results  of  prohibition  as  they  found 
them,  as  these  were  the  opposite  of  what  their  papers  at 
home  had  led  them  to  expect.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  the 
English  manufacturer,  for  instance,  said: 

Since  I  have  come  to  America,  I  have  heard  the  most  extraor- 
dinary statements  about  the  terrible  results  in  England  of  our 
unemployment  insurance  act.  Of  course,  to  any  one  living  in  Eng- 
land and  knowing  the  facts,  these  stories  are  rather  amusing. 
They  indicate  how  inadequate  is  the  information  which  passes  from 
one  great  country  to  another. 

For  example,  our  papers  are  full  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
your  prohibition  law.  We  are  told  of  the  growing  use  of  drugs, 
and  that  an  evil  much  greater  than  that  of  drink  is  growing  up  in 
this  country.  We  are  told  of  prisons  filled  with  drunken  men  and 
women,  and  all  the  rest.  Of  course,  this  is  rubbish.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  when  a  tremendous  measure  such  as  that  came 
into  effect,  it  would  not  work  -smoothly  in  the  first  year  or  two. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  infraction  and  evasion  of  the  law.  But 
on  the  whole  the  thing  is  working  with  extraordinary  success.  As 
I  talked  with  all  kinds  of  employers  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  I  found  that  they  are  in  favor  of  it  and  would  not  go  back  on 
any  account.  I  met  only  two  men  out  of  several  hundred  who  held 
3  view  contrary  to  that. 

Regierungsrat  Dr.  Hans  Gosler,  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  is  in  the  United  States  on  a  short  visit,  likewise 
expressed  himself  to  a  representative  of  the  SURVEY  as  sur- 
prised by  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  emptying  jails  and 
decreasing  the  incidence  of  alcoholism,  venereal  diseases  and 
other  related  evils.  The  impression  prevails  in  Germany, 
he  says,  that  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  enacted  by  the  women's  vote  which,  of  course,  it  pre- 
ceded, in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  men;  and  that 
there  is  more  drunkenness  now  than  there  was  before.  He 
remarked  on  the  healthy  looks  of  the  people  and  on  the  ease 
with  which,  apparently,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
has  accustomed  itself  to  a  life  without  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Sanitaetsrat  Dr.  B.  Laquer,  of  Wiesbaden,  after  the  re- 


From  De  NotenKraker,  Amsterdam 
CHILDREN    AND   FOOLS 

School  Inspector:  Well,  little  girl,  and  what  do  we  call  those 
people  <who  must  -work  hard,  suffer  hunger  and  are  always  in- 
sulted and  punished?  .  .  .  Come  now.'  They  are  always 
treated  like  dogs.  .  .  .  Think!  .  .  .  We  call  them  s — s — s — 

Little  Girl   (triumphantly):  Schoolmasters,  sir. 

cent     international    anti-alcohol    conference    at    Lausanne, 
reported  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung: 

All  of  the  states  except  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  California  are  "  dry  " ; 
but  even  in  these  states  the  breweries,  distilleries,  liquor  stores  are 
closed;  drink  has  disappeared  from  the  railroad  stations,  billboards 
and  newspapers.  No  beer  truck  is  to  be  seen,  no  ship  loads  barrels 
of  drink.  All  this  is  not  American  "bluff,"  hypocrisy.  The  liquor 
trade,  if _  not  dead,  is  dying.  A  hidden  traffic  exists,  as  it  existed 
here  during  the  war,  at  prices  which  the  poor  cannot  afford.  .  .  . 
In  short,  the  American  people  have  broken  the  poison  fangs  of  the 
snake  of  alcoholism. 

A  full  documentation  on  the  American  experience  under 
prohibition  has  recently  been  published  by  an  economist  in 
Cologne. 


Books  for  Social  Workers 

EVEN  with  twice  their  present  incomes,  few  social  work- 
ers and  few  of  those  other  thousands  who  take  a  serious 
interest  in  social  reform  movements  could  afford  to  buy 
all  the  books  they  ought  to  read  to  keep  informed  on  the 
theory  and  practice  in  their  specific  and  allied  fields.  Hence 
the  existence  of  good  specialized  libraries  for  their  use  has  be- 
come an  urgent  need-.  The  gift  of  an  unusually  compre- 
hensive collection  of  works  on  penology,  brought  together  by 
the  late  Zebulon  Brockway,  director  of  the  New  York  state 
reformatory  at  Elmira  from  1876  to  1900,  and  presented  to 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  by  his  daughter,  Caro- 
line B.  Butler,  has  made  available  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  missing  in  accessible  libraries.  Incidentally  it  draws 
attention  to  the  increasing  completeness  and,  therefore,  use- 
fulness of  the  Russell  Sage  library  which  in  the  course  of 
forty  years  has  assumed  such  range  that  few  gifts  of  book 
collections  in  recent  years  have  filled  appreciable  lacunae. 

Gifts  of  duplicates,  however,  have  not  been  wasted ;  other 
progressive  libraries  have  received  them  to  complete  their 
files  of  social  publications.  Several  such  libraries  have  got 
the  habit  of  sending  in  their  lists  of  desiderata,  and  as  fast 
as  gifts  are  received  by  the  Russell  Sage  library,  these  want 
lists  are  examined  and  many  missing  numbers  are  thus  sup- 
plied. The  Dallas  Civic  Federation,  for  instance,  has  re- 
cently been  assisted  in  completing  its  file  of  prison  associa- 
tion reports.  As  all  volumes,  whether  added  to  the  Russell 
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Sage  library  shelves  or  handed  on,  have  plates  inserted  giv- 
ing the  source  of  the  material,  they  serve  as  memorials  to  the 
original  collector  or  donor  even  though  they  are  distributed. 

Books  That  Go  to  Sea 

THE  need  for  making  the  right  kind  of  books  available 
for  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Marius  Hansome  in  an  article  under  the  fore- 
going caption  in  the  SURVEY  for  December  10  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  adequately  met.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  his  statement  that  "  the  American  Library 
Association  is  doing  some  good  by  sending  books  aboard 
ships  "  was  no  longer  true;  for  that  society  had  discontinued 
its  service  to  the  merchant  marine  a  year  ago,  though  in  a  few 
ports  former  A.  L.  A.  librarians  have  continued  on  their 
own  to  exchange  crews'  libraries  if  books  were  still  avail- 
able. But  now  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Library 
Association  has  been  organized  to  send  books  to  sea.  Its 
acting  director,  M.  M.  Barkley,  writes  from  its  office  at 
82  Beaver  Street,  New  York: 

Mr.  Hansome's  article  emphasizes  certain  truths  about  the  new 
type  of  American  seamen  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  American 
public.  The  merchant  sailor  of  today  is  distinctly  of  _a  more 
intelligent  type,  with  wider  interests  and  a  better  education  than 
the  mariner  of  the  past  generation.  He  has  much  more  leisure 
than  the  average  land  dweller.  What  this  organization  attempts 
to  do  is  to  help  the  sailor  coordinate  his  intelligence  and  leisure 
effectively.  Since  he  has  plenty  of  time  for  study  and  diversion, 
we  provide  him  with  the  means  for  both:  books  educational  and 
recreational. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  one  of  the  new  association's 
crews'  libraries  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  ship's  crew 
and  the  length  of  her  voyage;  an  average  library  consists  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  books.  About  65  per  cent  of 
these  are  fiction,  and  the  remaining  35  per  cent  are  made  up 
of  technical  and  scientific  books,  history,  travel,  biography, 
personal  hygiene,  poetry  and  drama.  Space  is  always  re- 
served for  books  especially  requested  by  the  officers  or  crew. 
Among  interesting  individual  requests  received  by  the  dis- 
patch agents  are  those  for  books  on  agriculture,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics;  and  several  ships  have  asked  in 
particular  for  Wells'  Outline  of  History.  In  the  selection 
of  a  library,  books  on  travel  and  history  are  chosen  which 
are  relevant  to  the  country  and  ports  at  which  the  vessel  is 
to  touch.  A  dispatch  office  in  Boston  has  been  operating  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  first  dispatch  office  in  New  York, 
located  at  Pier  10,  East  River,  has  just  begun  to  function. 
Offices  are  soon  to  be  opened  in  several  other  large  ports  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Barkley  requests  that  readers  of  the 
SURVEY  who  are  interested  in  having  the  right  kind  of  book 
go  to  sea  will  search  their  shelves  for  a  few  good  volumes 
which  they  can  spare  and  send  them,  marked  for  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Library  Association,  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Shipping  Entrance,  u  West  40  Street,  or 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  association. 

BRITISH  seamen  are  similar- 
ly cared  for  by  the  Seafarers' 
Education  Service,  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  World 
Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Besides  providing  ships 
with  libraries  it  equips  them 
with  kinemas  and  lantern 
slides,  and  arranges  corre- 
spondence courses  for  seamen, 
sending  the  student  books  and 
advice  at  the  various  ports  his 
ships  touches,  and  receiving  his  written  work  from  him;  by 
means  of  workers  scattered  over  many  foreign  ports,  seamen 
who  have  idle  days  on  their  hands  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  attend  lectures,  to  visit  places  of  educational  interest,  and 
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to  find  new  stimuli  toward  reading  and  study  on  the  long 
homeward  trip.  The  service  records  the  case  of  one  seaman 
who  read  eighteen  books  on  a  three  months'  trip,  including 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Plato,  Huxley,  books  on  geology,  sub- 
marine engineering,  history,  chemistry  and  economics;  and 
that  of  a  fireman  who  read  poetry  avariciously,  beginning 
with  The  Odyssey  and  finishing  with  Noyes.  The  Sea- 
farers' Education  Service  is  convinced  that  all  ratings  from 
the  captain  to  the  ship's  boy  will  use  a  library  if  it  is  placed 
in  a  portion  of  the  ship  where  all  feel  welcome;  and  it  tries 
not  to  force  education  on  seamen  but  rather  to  help  intelli- 
gently those  who  feel  the  need  for  it. 

Welfare  Work  in  Switzerland 

AN  interesting  application  to  peace-time  problems  of 
experience  gained  during  the  war  is  the  industrial 
welfare  work  of  Volksdienst,  a  national  organization 
in  Switzerland,  originally  started  in  1914  to  provide  canteen 
service  and  recreation  for  the  large  army  established  in  that 
year  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  With  a  max- 
imum of  nearly  two  hundred  "soldiers'  rooms"  in  1917, 
the  society  had  not  only  schooled  a  trained  personnel,  but 
had  learned  how  to  provide  most  economically  for  the  needs 
of  large  numbers  of  men.  In  connection  with  this  activity, 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  domestic  and  individual  diffi- 
culties of  soldiers  brought  with  it  a  further  extension  of  the 
work  into  the  field  of  family  welfare,  which  again  widened 
the  experience  of  the  workers.  When  the  need  for  such  work 
decreased — even  before  demobilization — the  growing  food 
difficulties  of  the  country,  which  affected  more  especially  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  cities,  induced  the  society  gradually 
to  shift  its  activity  from  the  military  to  the  industrial  field. 
Inquiries  from  many  employers  had  shown  that  they  would 
welcome  not  only  advice  how  best  to  meet  the  food  needs 
of  their  employes,  but  that  they  would  be  willing  to  let  the 
society  introduce  its  own  methods  and  its  own  personnel  into 
their  plants.  As  a  result,  a  new  department  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  welfare,  starting  with  the  establishment  of 
factory  kitchens  and  eating  rooms  and  gradually  branching 
out  into  other  forms  of  service,  was  created  in  1917.  The 
method  and  spirit  of  this  work  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  America,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  from  the  beginning  every  effort  has 
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been  made  not  to  permit  employer's  labor  policies  any 
influence  on  the  work  even  though  he  is  paying  for  it.  The 
suspicion  of  trade  unions  has  not,  of  course,  been  entirely 
laid ;  but  it  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  labor  leaders  that 
the  presence  of  social  workers,  primarily  responsible  to  their 
own  organization,  in  many  cases  leads  to  a  more  rapid  and 
complete  consideration  of  complaints  than  is  possible  where 
there  are  no  intermediaries  between  employes  and  manage- 
ment. 

A  study  trip  to  the  United  States,  last  year,  financed  by 
the  national  organization,  has  resulted  in  the  main  in  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  technical  methods,  though  sev- 
eral of  those  who  participated  in  the  trip  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  the  care  for  the  safety  of  the  workers,  and 
in  other  respects,  Swiss  employers  have  little  to  learn  here. 
Another  journey  is  planned  to  England  for  this  year  to 
study  methods  of  workers'  participation  in  management.  An 
architects'  bureau,  established  two  years  ago,  is  working  on 
plans  for  welfare  buildings  and  advises  individual  employers, 
but  has  not  as  yet  issued  any  general  report.  At  present, 
Volksdienst  maintains  an  organization  in  forty  plants  with 
some  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  paid 
workers.  Some  of  the  larger  establishments,  of  course,  have 
had  services  of  their  own  for  many  years;  but  most  of  them 
— including  some  that  have  worked  out  their  welfare  services 
to  a  very  high  standard — cooperate  gladly  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  directorate. 

The  welfare  service  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  in 
each  plant  is,  by  contract,  freed  from  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  who  has  the  right  to  cancel  the 
agreement  at  half  yearly  periods.  So  far,  owing  to  the  de- 
mand for  experienced  workers,  the  best  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  war  work,  mostly  women,  have  been  installed 
without  extensive  training  in  the  special  problems  of  indus- 
trial work;  but  by  frequent  conferences,  visits  of  consulta- 
tion and  the  issue  of  weekly  bulletins  their  efficiency  is  so  far 
as  possible  increased.  In  a  number  of  short  courses  held  for 
them,  plant  superintendents  and  a  few  employers  themselves 
have  also  taken  part.  A  new  department  for  the  training 
and  installation  of  social  workers  with  juvenile  industrial 
employes  commenced  operations  in  September.  The  cen- 
tral office  also  is  maintaining  a  permanent  department  for 
the  study  of  domestic  budgets,  and  its  general  secretary, 
J.  Lorenz,  who  is  an  authority  on  index  figures  for  retail 
prices,  has  been  consulted  by  the  government  and  others  in 
connection  with  wage  agreements.  [Wage  schedules  on  a 
sliding  scale  by  agreement  are  so  far  unknown  in  Switzer- 
land.] In  addition,  national  conferences  have  been  held  for 
the  discussion  of  the  training  of  young  workers  and  the  pro- 
vision of  old  age  pensions  by  employers — the  organization 
taking  the  stand  that  any  form  of  pension  which  binds  the 
worker  to  his  employer  is  bad  and  to  be  deprecated. 

Since  the  provision  of  food  is  the  mainstay  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  financing  of  this  is  so  far  simple.  The  em- 
ployer is  held  to  pay  out  of  the  gross  receipts  the  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  the  workers  attached  to  his  plant  and 
3  per  cent  of  the  annual  turnover  of  the  canteen  toward  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  national  organization.  But  this  ar- 
rangement, as  much  else  in  the  method  of  Volksdienst,  is  only 
tentative.  Its  leading  support  comes  from  the  younger  and 
more  progressive  employers  of  the  country,  who,  it  is  expect- 
ed, will  soon  recognize  the  need  of  giving  a  much  larger  share 
in  the  management  of  the  welfare  work  to  the  employes 
themselves  and,  as  they  gain  in  confidence,  will  permit  an  ex- 
tension of  the  service  to  more  fundamental  problems  of  labor 
management.  Just  now,  owing  to  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  introduce  and  popularize  many  new 
experiments  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  proof  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  services  rendered  that  a  number  of  plants 
which  for  long  have  carried  on  welfare  activities  of  their 
own  have  handed  the  management  of  these  over  to  the  na- 
tional organization. 


An  Arbitrary  Arbitrator 

IN  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  known  arbitrators 
in  the  country  it  will  take  twenty  years  to  overcome 
the  setback  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  wage 
disputes  which  Federal  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis' 
award  in  the  Chicago  building  trades  has  provoked.  An- 
other, an  economist,  comments  that  Judge  Landis  "  has  done 
more  through  his  decision  to  discredit  arbitration  than  all 
those  who  favor  it  have  done  for  it  since  the  beginning  of 
the  labor  movement."  This  criticism  is  not  based  on  the 
contention  that  either  party  to  the  controversy  received  too 
harsh  treatment  considering  the  thorough  corruption  of  the 
trades  concerned,  or  that  the  wage  scale  determined  upon 
was  unjust.  Rather,  it  is  held  that  the  arbitrator  in  his 
awards  went  so  far  afield  from  the  dispute  placed  before  him 
that  instead  of  a  growing  confidence  a  growing  distrust  of 
arbitration  has  resulted. 

When  last  June  the  contractors  and  unions,  who  could 
not  agree  on  a  new  wage  scale,  decided  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration  they  mutually  agreed  upon  Judge  Landis  as 
arbitrator.  The  skilled  crafts  had  been  receiving  a  uniform 
rate  of  $1.25  an  hour;  common  labor,  $i.  The  contractors 
held  out  for  a  reduction  of  25  cents  in  both  cases.  The  unions 
agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  to  121/2  cents  an  hour, 
but  this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  employers,  and  a  lockout 
followed.  The  only  issue  submitted  to  the  arbitrator  was 
that  of  wages.  Soon  after  his  acceptance  of  the  position, 
however,  Judge  Landis  announced  that  he  could  not  under- 
take to  fix  a  wage  unless  he  had  the  right  to  revise  the  work- 
ing rules.  Neither  contractors  nor  unions  were  in  favor  of 
this  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrator; 
nevertheless  they  had  not  the  courage  to  take  issue  with  the 
judge  because  public  opinion  had  been  so  aroused  in  favor  of 
a  resumption  of  work.  Silently  they  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  awards  were  made  last  September  when  Judge 
Landis,  with  no  building  trade  experience,  and  after  con- 
sidering the  situation  for  the  short  period  of  three  months 
during  which  time  he  was  occupied  on  the  bench,  and  as 
chief  baseball  umpire,  fixed  a  varied  wage  scale  and  set  up 
new  working  rules  for  some  thirty  trades  unions.  The  wage 
scale  in  many  cases  was  lower  than  that  offered  by  the  con- 
tractors and  the  awards  applied  to  trades  which  had  not 
submitted  their  cases  for  arbitration. 

The  result  was  tremendous  confusion  in  the  building 
trades.  The  workers  would  not  abide  by  the  decision,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  their  leaders 
that  they  consented  to  return  to  work  pending  an  appeal 
for  a  re-hearing.  Meantime,  their  discontent  reflected  it- 
self in  the  quality  of  their  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
employers  agreed  to  pay  either  the  old  wage  scale  or  the 
wage  scale  agreed  to  by  the  union.  In  several  instances  em- 
ployers' associations  signed  new  agreements  with  their  work- 
ers repudiating  the  Landis  award. 

Meantime,  following  a  call  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  citizens'  committee,  representing  financial  in- 
terests and  large  anti-union  employers,  was  organized  to 
enforce  the  award.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  raised  $3,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  In  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  they  announced  that  the  open  shop  should  pre- 
vail where  unions  failed  to  agree  to  the  award,  and  that  con- 
tractors who  refused  to  abide  by  it  deserved  "  neither  the 
encouragement  nor  the  support  of  the  public."  Banks  re- 
fused to  advance  loans  to  such  contractors  and  non-union 
men  were  brought  in  from  various  centers  of  the  country. 

The  aroused  workers  then  forced  the  Building  Trades 
Council  openly  to  repudiate  the  Landis  award  and  to  an- 
nounce that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  arbitrate 
their  grievances  in  the  future.  The  last  week  in  January, 
twenty-eight  of  the  building  trade  unions  (all  but  four  of 
them)  signed  a  petition  asking  Judge  Landis  to  resign.  He 
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issued  to  the  newspapers  a  statement  refusing  the  request. 

Last  week,  the  awards  to  go  into  effect  in  May  were  an- 
nounced. Judge  Landis'  term  then  expired  but  the  self- 
constituted  citizens'  committee,  organized  to  enforce  the 
awards,  is  still  functioning.  It  has  already  forced  the  open 
shop  in  the  majority  of  the  trades.  Moreover,  on  Friday 
of  last  week  the  unions  themselves  accepted  the  decision 
which,  they  said,  they  would  "  faithfully  live  up  to 
until  its  expiration  a  year  from  next  June."  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  Chicago  Tribune  heralded  "  the  long  de- 
layed building  boom  "  and  recorded  that  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  "  constitutes  a  virtual  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  unions."  The  men  returned  to  work  that  day, 
but  the  feeling  which  the  method  of  arbitration  resorted  to 
left  among  the  workers  is  a  story  which  the  Tribune  did 
not  tell. 

The  counts  on  which  Judge  Landis  violated  generally 
accepted  principles  of  arbitration  might  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  He  entered  upon  the  arbitration  proceedings  when  all  parties 
had  not  submitted  their  case  to  him.    The  carpenters,  for  instance, 
refused.     Judge  Landis  in  going  ahead  with  the  case  thus  left  a 
loophole  through  which  the  enforcement  of  the  decision  might  effec- 
tively be  blocked,  for  building  obviously  could  not  proceed  without 
carpenters.    Labor  was  probably  not  unaware  of  this. 

2.  He  did  not  keep  within  the  confines  of  the  dispute. 

First,  in  revising  the  working  rules:  There  was  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  the  rules  needed  revision,  but  this 
was  not  the  question  submitted  to  the  arbitrator.  He  persuaded 
the  unions  to  accept  rules,  some  of  them  in  violation  of  their 
national  rules.  There  are  thousands  of  working  rules,  many 
of  them  with  a  historical  basis.  That  a  man  without  technical 
knowledge  of  the  building  trades  should  attempt  to  revise  them 
in  three  months  without  stopping  his  already  burdensome  activi- 
ties, is  in  itself  enough  to  discredit  arbitration.  Furthermore, 
the  Dailey  Commission,  formed  by  the  legislature,  was  investi- 
gating the  building  trades  at  the  time.  It  had  some  reputation 
in  Chicago  as  an  anti-union  body.  It  had  already  brought 
indictments  against  contractors,  workers,  and  banking  concerns 
and  was  proceeding  with  its  labors. 

Second,  in  attempting  to  settle  disputes  not  submitted  to  him: 
Notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  unions  had  not  submitted 
their  cases  for  arbitration,  Judge  Landis  undertook  to  decide 
their  wage  rate  and  to  modify  their  rules.  He  admits  that  they 
were  not  parties  to  the  arbitration  but  says,  "  if  I  were 
.  .  .,"  etc.  Not  only  for  an  arbitrator,  but  for  a  judge  learned 
in  the  law,  this  was  an  extraordinary  procedure — to  act  as  both 
judge  and  prosecutor  without  having  heard  those  upon  whom 
he  was  passing  judgment 

3.  Reduction  of  wages  in  most  of  the  crafts  below  the  amount 
offered  by  employers  in  negotiation.    Judge  Landis  placed  the  wages 
in  the  skilled  crafts  in  some  cases  as  low  as  95  cents  and  common 
labor  at  72J4  cents,  although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  $1   and  75 
cents  respectively  were  the  lowest  rates  offered.     The  award  may 
be  the  judge's  idea  of  what  the  work  was  jvorth  but  certainly  it 
was  not  within  the  confines  of  the  dispute  which  he  was  voluntarily 
called  in  to  settle. 

4.  Establishment  of  one  wage  as  both  maximum  and  minimum. 
Contractors  who  paid  over  the  minimum  after  the  award  was  made 
were  practically  hauled  into  court  and  told  to  adhere  to  the  wage 
Judge  Landis  had  set.     The  customary  practice  among  employers 
is,  of  course,  to  pay  more  competent  workers  higher  than  the  min- 
imum wage.    Among  the  plumbers,  for  instance,  one  finds  men  who 
have  worked  for  fifteen  years  or  more  and  never  worked  at  the 
minimum  rate.    The  ruling  of  the  judge,  indeed  affects  the  freedom 
of   contract   valued   so   highly   these   days.     For   the   decisions   of 
arbitrators  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  saying  that  wages  may 
be  reduced  so  much,   leaving   it  with  the   individual   employer  to 
bargain   individually  with   his  workers  as  to  what  he   shall   pay 
them  above  that  amount. 

The  builders  of  Chicago  have  gone  back  to  work,  but 
the  settlement  has  left  in  its  wake  a  suspicion  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  arbitration  among  the  rank  and  file  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  hard  to  measure ;  for  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  this  decision  is  already  being  used  in  trade  union 
circles  as  a  demonstration  of  the  dangers  of  arbitration. 

S.  A.  S. 


Bread  and  Guns 

V.    What  We  Have  Won 

February  7,  1922. 

THE  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment has  adjourned,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
peace  depart,  leaving  behind  them  a  group  of 
treaties  and  a  deal  of  diplomatic  flotsam  for  fur- 
ther handling.  When  the  last  document  is  cleared  away 
and  the  last  diplomatic  courtesy  acknowledged,  the  salient 
fact  remains  that  we  have  done  the  thing  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  could  not  do  two  decades  ago:  We  have  limited 
armaments  afloat  and  naval  fortifications  ashore :  a  beginning 
to  be  greeted  with  high  hope,  a  fitting  basis  for  future  work. 
The  draft  naval  treaty  translates  itself  into  certain  con- 
crete achievements  which  can  be  measured  with  some  accu- 
racy. On  the  financial  side  alone  its  justification  seems  suf- 
ficient. It  is  not  amiss  on  the  threshold  of  the  inevitable 
legislative  debate  to  consider  the  immediate  result  to  each 
of  us.  There  is  now,  under  steam  or  on  the  ways,  a  capital- 
ship  tonnage  of  3,341,567  in  naval  steel.  When  the  treaty 
shall  stand  fulfilled  there  will  be  1,786,390  tons  of  first-line 
fighting  vessels — a  discard  of  47  per  cent.  To  some  extent 
the  decrease  will  be  carried  into  the  auxiliary  shipping  and 
smaller  craft.  Merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  truth  that  by 
reasoned  agreement  weapons  can  be  cast  aside,  the  result  is 
worth  the  winning;  but  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  this. 
The  present  savings  are  sufficient  to  lighten  to  some  extent 
the  burdens  on  all  of  us,  and  the  expense  to  which  we  should 
plainly  become  liable  in  the  near  future  is  avoided.  Assum- 
ing that  the  naval  budgets  of  today  will  be  decreased  in 
approximately  the  ratio  of  the  scrapping  of  capital  ships, 
and  that  the  47  per  Cent  reduction  will  mean  an  equal 
saving,  the  figures  stand  as  follows: 


Present  1922  Estimated 

naval  budget       after  scrapping       Total  saving 


United  States.  ... 
Great  Britain. . . 
Japan  


$425,848,000 
400,847,000 
248,519,000 


$225,700,000 
212,449,000 
131,715,000 


$200,148,000 
188, 398,000 
116,804,000 


This  is  a  fair  beginning  as  a  matter  of  actual  cash.  Trans- 
late any  of  these  sums  into  productive  enterprise,  and  they 
bulk  very  large.  It  means  a  per  capita  saving  in  the  United 
States  of  $1.90;  in  Great  Britain,  of  $4.09,  and  in  Japan  of 
$2.09 — on  the  theory  that  the  homeland  population  in  each 
country  will  bear  the  expense  as,  history  seems  to  show,  it  in- 
variably does.  To  a  family  of  four  or  five  the  saving  is  appre- 
ciable, especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  where  incomes 
are  less  and  money  means  more.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
decrease  will  not  be  quite  as  much,  because  there  will  be 
some  expense  in  canceling  contracts,  and  the  treaties  leave 
considerable  leeway  for  expenditure  on  the  sub-capital  craft 
— notably  submarines  of  ten  thousand  tons'  displacement  or 
less.  But  with  goodwill  on  all  sides  and  a  popular  demand 
that  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  treaty  be  kept, 
this  estimate  of  the  result  may  be  taken  to  be  fairly  accurate. 

In  contingent  account  the  gains  are  even  greater.  We 
can  calculate  the  cost  of  a  "  naval  race  "  because  we  have 
tried  it.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  frightful  increase  in 
the  past  ten  years — the  peace  years  as  well  as  the  war  years 
— and  it  is  plain  that  this  business  of  navy  increases  expands 
like  the  price  of  the  horse  whose  value  was  reckoned  at 
tuppence  for  the  first  shoe-nail,  fourpence  for  the  second, 
eightpence  for  the  third  and  so  on.  In  1910,  when  our 
naval  expenditure  was  still  relatively  sane  and  the  doctrine 
that  our  navy  must  be  equal  to  the  greatest  had  not  been 
injected  into  the  political  field,  we  spent  one  hundred  and 
eleven  millions  on  our  naval  establishment.  In  1916-17, 
when  so  far  as  appeared  we  were  to  maintain  neutrality, 
but  after  the  "  preparedness  "  advocates  had  convinced  Con- 
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'  gress  that  America  was  not  safe  unless  her  naval  tonnage 
was  almost  doubled,  we  appropriated  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one    millions   under    a   program    which    called    for    further 
;'  annual  costs  of  at  least  that  amount.     Today,  after  squeez- 
j  ing  out  some  of  the  watered  financing  of  the  war,  our  budget 
i  provides  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions — nearly 
four  times  the  cost  of  peace  at  a  navy  price  ten  years  ago. 
Japan  started  from  a  more  modest  beginning  and  from  an  ex- 
|  penditure  of  thirty-six  millions  in  1910-191 1  jumped  to  forty- 
it  millions  in  1913,  though  she  was  threatened  by  no  dan- 
This  year,  after  deflating  the  war  items,  that  country  pro- 
s  to  carry  on  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  millions — nearly  seven  times  its  bill  of  the  last  decade, 
i  Great  Britain,  which  in  1910  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
I  capital-ship  competition  with  Germany,  included  only  two 
i  hundred  and  two  millions  in  a  budget  designed  to  provide 
f  a  two-power  standard  fleet;  in  1913  the  cost  was  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  millions,   and  this  year,  after  a  cut 
so  drastic  as  to  endanger  the  Lloyd  George  ministry,  has 
reached    an    after-war    norm    of    four    hundred    millions — 
double  the  estimate  of  ten  years  ago.     History  would  beyond 
doubt   repeat  itself   if  these  three  countries  were  building 
against  each  other  from  now  until   1932;  since  competitive 
armaments  began,  there  is  no  single  instance  on  record  of 
a  decreasing  or  stationary  cost.     On  the  most  conservative 
estimate,  had  the  conference  at  Washington  failed  to  reach 
tan  agreement,  both  Great  Britain  and  the   United   States 
would  have  been  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year  at  the 
lend  of  a  ten-year  term,  with  Japan  spending  probably  two- 
I  thirds  of  that  sum.     We  as  taxpayers  should  have  that  bur- 
[  den  to  carry,  and  there  would  be  patriots  urging  us  to  even 
greater  efforts.     There  was  more  at  stake  at  Washington 
than  the  per  capita  economies  noted  above.     And  we  have 
now  in  hand   at  least  the  materials  for  limiting  the  cost. 
Granted  good  faith — which  means  not  so  much  good  faith 
among  governments  as  an  honest  and  continued  demand  from 
the  man  in  the  street  and  the  farmer  in  the  field  that  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement  be  not  defeated  by  technicalities— 
and  we  shall  have  the  result  we  are  seeking. 


to  thrash  out  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  it  must  also  face 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  league.  There  is  nothing 
technical  or  abstruse  about  any  of  this.  It  is  geography 
and  current  history;  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  say 
that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  must  also  contemplate  with 
a  clear  head  the  necessity  of  saying  to  the  League  of  Nations 
that  in  his  opinion  the  league  must  hold  the  mandatory 
powers  to  the  same  limitations  regarding  the  late  German 
insular  possessions  that  apply  to  the  pre-war  territories. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  endless  opportunities 
for  diplomatic  chicane.  It  is  not  a  plain  case,  like  our 
unfortified  Canadian  boundary.  Yet  the  fundamental  fact 
in  both  the  cases  is  the  same.  We  do  not  fortify  our  north- 
ern frontier  because  the  entire  American  public  has  settled 
in  its  mind  that  it  will  not  fight  Canada,  and  the  Canadians 
reciprocate.  Only  by  creating  an  exactly  similar  spirit 
toward  the  Pacific  powers  can  we  get  full  value  out  of  the 
limitation  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  that  agreement  should  be  ratified.  It  is  so 
much  clear  gain,  on  any  theory,  to  have  whole  areas  in  which 
forts  may  not  be  built.  The  alternative  might  mean  at  best  a 
systematic  development  of  half  a  dozen  Heligolands,  and  at 
worst  a  carnival  of  fortress-building  and  communication-cut- 
ting systems  throughout  all  Oceania.  Where  that  would  end 
is  beyond  conjecture.  There  is  a  new  technique  of  imperialism 
abroad  just  now,  whose  cardinal  principle  is  that  acquisitions 
of  colonial  territory  on  land  are  unprofitable;  that  empires 
are  affairs  of  sea-power,  and  that  the  proper  policy  is  the 
control  of  great  expanses  of  sea.  The  process  had  already 
begun  when  the  late  war  broke  out ;  we  have  seen  it  develop 
with  surprising  rapidity  in  the  post-bellum  diplomacy;  we 
have  pursued  it  in  our  own  Caribbean  experiment.  Any- 
thing tending  to  prevent  its  spread  in  the  Pacific  is  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  With  Hawaii  fortified, 
not  even  the  stanchest  navalist  can  say  we  are  insecure.  Our 
job  is  to  take  the  present  gain;  and  then  go  to  work  to 
neutralize  the  whole  Pacific,  using  this  agreement  as  a  foun- 
dation. 


THE  other  great  achievement   is  the  limitation  of  the 
Pacific   forts.     In   Senate   debates  it   is  almost   certain 
that  Article  Nineteen  will  become  as  notorious  as  was  Article 
Ten  of  the  league  covenant.     If  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific  Islands  except  Hawaii 
and  lying  east  of  Meridian  no   (which  runs  close  to  the 
China  coast) ,  now  owned  by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.     There  are  many  dangers  in  the  simple  pact. 
:,One  glance  at  a  Pacific  map  will  show  that  whole  archi- 
pelagos in  the  Pacific  are  held  under  "mandate"  from  the 
[League  of  Nations;  no  term  of  the  treaty  suggests  whether 
or   not    the   mandated    islands    fall    under   the    limitation. 
Debate  will  undoubtedly  develop  the  fact  that  Japan  holds 
mandate  over  at  least  one  island  group  lying  between  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines;  and  that  France,  which  is  not  bound 
I  on  the  subject  of  fortifications,  has  mandates  over  a  number 
of  scattered-  clusters   of   Pacific   isles.     A   proper    Franco- 
Japanese    alliance,    for    example,   would   enable    France   to 
fortify  any  number  of  her  mandated  islands,  equip  them  with 
naval  bases  designed  for  offensive  purposes,  and  permit  the 
Japanese  to  use  them  in  time  of  war.     Again,  Japan  has 
agreed  only  to  refrain  from  increasing  her  armaments  on 
islands  "  hereafter  acquired."     Did  she  acquire  the  Pacific 
archipelagos  under  the  mandates  assigned  her  at  Versailles? 
If  so,  she  has  a  number  of  islands  open  to  indefinite  develop- 
ment for  offensive  purposes  at  sea.     There  is  but  one  way 
of  settling  this  question,  and  that  is  by  some  ruling  from  the 
League  of   Nations,   which   was  studiously  ignored  at   the 
'^Washington  conference.     When  the  American  public  begins 


TWO  treaties  have  been  drafted  to  cover  the  Far  Eastern 
situation.  It  may  be  said  of  both  that  they  are  before 
a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  the  American  Senate.  The 
text  of  the  first,  providing  a  general  "  open-door  policy  "  and 
some  minor  gains  in  sovereignty  for  China,  has  been  pub- 
lished too  recently  for  analysis ;  it  is  promising,  but  does  not 
in  any  sense  solve  the  Far  Eastern  problem.  We  may  pass 
it  for  the  time  being,  as  a  specialized  pact  in  a  difficult  field. 
The  second,  a  treaty  between  China  and  Japan  under  the 
mild  coercion  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Balfour,  lays  down 
the  conditions  on  which  Shantung  will  be  restored  to  China. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  treaty  is  an  admission  that  the  territory 
was  not  Chinese;  and  such  public  opinion  as  has  reached  this 
country  from  Asia  indicates  that  it  will  be  received  with 
thoroughgoing  disapproval  not  only  in  Shantung  province 
but  throughout  China  as  well.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
if  the  agreement  is  honestly  carried  out  the  residents  of  the 
province  will  be  better  off  than  they  have  been  for  years, 
but  worse  off  than  they  should  be.  Properly  speaking,  the 
Shantung  agreement  does  not  concern  us;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  go  by  the  board  in  China,  leaving 
the  question  open.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  tangible 
results  of  the  negotiated  treaty  from  this  distance,  but  one 
new  factor  appears  which  in  time  may  solve  the  Chinese 
problem.  This  is  the  emergence  of  a  Chinese  banking  group 
strong  enough  to  contemplate  buying  the  Shantung  railway 
for  ownership  by  Chinese  investors  within  five  years — a 
development  which  may  be  the  key  to  the  problem  of  foreign 
capitalistic  concession-hunting.  Those  who  know  China 
best  have  many  fears,  saying  that  militarism  is  being  forced 
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on  people  who  hitherto  have  been  entirely  peaceful,  and  that 
the  whole  international  benefit  to  the  country  is  neutralized 
by  the  drift  of  the  Chinese  toward  the  western  warlike  vice 
whose  control  we  now  seek  to  achieve.  Shantung  is  not 
a  closed  issue;  we  shall  hear  of  boycotts,  uprisings,  railway 
strikes  and  consequent  famine  and  unemployment  before  the 
tale  is  told ;  but  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  a  problem  for  Chinese. 

NOW  we  have  the  Four-Power  Treaty.  It  is  a  strange 
document,  binding  the  faith  of  peoples  to  a  general  con- 
ference in  the  event  of  any  issue  which  threatens  war  between 
the  four;  agreeing  that  should  any  power  outside  the  four 
attack  any  member  of  the  new  partnership  all  will  consult 
toward  joint  or  separate  action  removing  the  difficulty.  In 
terms  the  treaty  is  indefinite ;  in  effect  it  is  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite. But  as  the  overshadowing  cloud  on  the  horizon  is 
the  popular  distrust  here  of  Japanese  abroad,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  active  article  will  be  that  which  binds  us 
to  talk  before  we  fight.  It  is  a  good  article  because  when 
passions  run  high  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  quieter 
voices  to  be  heard,  and  for  excitement  to  die  before  killing 
begins;  and  so  a  gain.  With  all  the  doubts,  the  force  of 
this  treaty,  like  that  of  the  others,  lies  in  the  strength  and 
intelligence  of  your  opinion  and  mine  and  the  other  fellow's 
rather  than  in  its  text.  So  far  as  it  dissolves  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  it  has  made  for  security;  an  open  confer- 
ence at  Washington  has  done  much  to  prove  to  all  of  us  that 
Japanese  are  not  self-seeking  devils,  but  are  human  like  our- 
selves; the  incident  proves  that  we  can  meet,  talk,  and 
amicably  part;  and  if  we  do  it  once  we  can — and  must — do 
it  again. 

In  sum,  'the  treaties  (other  than  that  regulating  certain 
methods  of  fighting  on  sea  and  land,  which  will  be  nothing 
should  war  ever  come)  are  a  frame  which  enclose  no  definite 
picture.  They  must  be  filled  in  by  the  collective  voice  of  all 
of  us,  and  from  that  we  take  our  next  assignment.  The 
public  agencies  whose  activities  were  directed  toward  bring- 
ing this  conference  into  being  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them.  Mr.  Borah  must  in  the  not  distant  future  ask  new 
conferences  to  settle  the  further  limitation  of  submarine  and 
auxiliary  craft,  new  reductions  in  capital  tonnage.  The 
New  York  World,  to  which  much  of  the  present  achieve- 
ment is  due,  must  fight  a  new  campaign  to  convert  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  idea  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  con- 
tinued. The  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  Union  in  England,  the  World  Peace  Foundation, 
and  the  peace  societies  must  study  the  treaties,  expose  the 
blanks  in  them,  and  work  for  new  gains.  We  have  a  be- 
ginning, nothing  more.  Liberals  must  seek  allies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for  the  job  cannot  be  done  alone.  There 
must  be  an  international  cooperation  between  the  forces  for 
peace  here  and  the  kindred  movement  in  Japan,  for  example; 
and  this  means  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  social 
movements  abroad.  We  must  find  friends  in  France,  and 
must  refuse  to  lump  all  Frenchmen  in  the  sabre-rattling 
class  of  Poincare.  We  must  arrange  to  find  and  work  with 
the  idealists  in  Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies  in  America 
and  in  Australia,  and  we  must  girdle  the  earth  with  the  idea 
that  peace  is  as  possible  as  war,  though  its  links  must  be 
forged  through  a  period  of  many  years.  We  must  se- 
dulously refuse  to  be  persuaded  by  the  voices  here  which 
would  lead  us  into  an  infinite  foreign-trade  expansion  in 
the  Far  East,  saddling  us  at  length  with  an  Asiatic  problem 
not  unlike  that  which  our  British  friends  are  facing  with 
anxious  eyes  in  India  and  Egypt.  We  must  foregd  the  lust 
of  dominion  over  palm  and  pine.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  national  desire;  there  are  our  own  desires  which  will 
translate  themselves  at  length  into  governmental  action.  Be- 
cause the  American  people  were  believed  to  be  of  one  mind, 
the  conference  met;  because  in  some  sense  we  held  to  it, 
the  conference  closes  with  at  least  a  measure  of  success. 


I    CAME  out  of  the  Hotel  Crillon  one  golden  evening  in 
Paris.    The  guns  were  booming  the  announcement  that 
the  Germans,  protesting  that  they  signed  with  a  pistol  at 
their  head,  had  consented  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Versail- 
les.   There  were   queues   of   celebrators   already    plunging 
through  the  streets.     A  casual  Frenchman  embraced  me. 
"  Enfin,  c'est  la  paix,"  said  I. 
"  Mais  non!  "  he  cried.    "  C'est  la  victoire!  " 
At  Washington,  however,  there  is  no  victory.   But  there  is 
some  need  of  peace.    The  brilliance  of  the  diplomatic  gath- 
ering dims.  The  splendor  of  the  most  fascinating  assemblage 
in  the  world  dies,  leaving  nothing  but  a  group  of  junior    at- 
taches amid  a  wrack  of  papers  to  clear  the  decks  of  the 
unfinished  detail,  leaving  a  plain  task  ahead  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  peace  without  victory  this  time:  there  is  no  possible 
peace  with  victory.   There  are  no  cannoned  salutes.    There 
is  only  a  thoughtful  public,  hoping  that  this  time  at  least 
some  part  of  its  desire  has  been  realized,  and  that  it  may 
at  length  replace  its  outworn  swords  with  ploughshares. 

ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

New  Brooms 

IT  was  the  historic  room  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall 
where  the   plenary  sessions  of   the  disarmament   con- 
ference have  been  held.     The  wide,  green  baize  table 
formed  a  huge  triangle  in  the  center  of  the  hall.    Along 
one  leg  sat  President  Harding  with  members  of  his  cabinet. 
Along  the  others  were    the    assistant    secretaries  and  other 
government  officials    of    high    rank.      Flanking    them    and 
crowding  the  galleries  were  staff  members  of  the  war  and 
navy  departments  and  other  federal  employes. 

It  was  the  second  business  meeting  of  the  government. 
President  Harding,  urbane,  radiating  geniality,  in  measured 
phrases,  much  as  a  business  man  addressing  his  board  of 
directors,  presented  in  broad  outlines  the  accomplishments 
of  the  budget  bureau  and  the  scope  of  its  activities. 
announced  that  there  had  been  a  saving  of  more  than  $104,- 
000,000  in  less  than  six  months  through  the  cooperating 
agencies  of  this  bureau.  Colonel  H.  C.  Smither,  the  chief 
coordinator,  stated  in  his  report  that  since  its  beginning,  six 
months  ago,  surplus  property  to  the  value  of  $532,000,000 
had  been  disposed  of. 

President  Harding,  by  executive  order  of  November  8, 
1921,  had  prescribed  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which,  "under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  and  subject  to  review  and  determination  by  the 
President,  shall  assemble,  revise,  reduce,  or  increase  the  esti- 
mates of  the  departments  or  establishments  as  submitted  to 
the  bureau.  The  director  of  the  budget  shall  determine  the 
plan  as  to  the  contents,  order  and  arrangement  of  the  esti- ; 
mates." 

General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  director  of  the  budget,  acted 
as  chairman.  Prancing  across  the  room,  pounding  with  his  j 
fists  upon  each  of  the  three  tables  in  turn  and  waving  his : 
arms  like  flails,  the  banker-general  looked  like  an  old-time 
Methodist  circuit  rider  with  his  message  of  hell-fire  and 
brimstone.  With  the  suddenness  of  Billy  Sunday,  he 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue  while  several  new 
brooms  were  jerked  by  attendants  from  under  one  of-  the 
tables.  He  danced  around  the  room,  waving  one  and  then 
another.  "There  is  your  broom  that  meets  navy  specifica- 
tions," he  shouted,  brandishing  one  of  them,  "  and  here," 
flourishing  another,  "is  a  broom  that  does  not  meet  those 
specifications,  but  sweeps  just  as  well.  The  navy  bought 
18,000  of  its  specification  brooms  when  it  could  have  had 
35,000  army  brooms  for  nothing." 

In  his  homely  metaphor,  General  Dawes  gave  his  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  bureau  to  the  federal  government.  The 
legislative  and  executive  heads,  he  said,  "determine  how  the 
ship  sails,  and  the  budget  bureau  determines  how  far  shfl 
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sails."  He  expanded  this  figure  by  comparing  the  President, 
his  cabinet  and  Congress  to  the  captain  and  navigators  who 
decide  the  general  course  of  the  ship  of  state  and  the  ports 
at  which  she  shall  touch,  and  the  officials  of  the  bureau  to 
the  stokers  in  the  ship's  hold  who  by  their  economy  in  the 
use  of  coal  determine  how  far  the  vessel  shall  sail  over  the 
given  course. 

So  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned,  the 
bureau,  however,  seems  to  have  reversed  this  policy.  This 
charge  is  reiterated  by  welfare  workers  of  the  District. 
Heretofore,  the  citizens  of  Washington,  completely  dis- 
franchised, have  been  at  the  mercy  of  Congress;  now  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  budget  bureau  as  well.  The  bureau 
cut  about  $3,000,000  from  the  estimated  appropriation  for 
the  District.  The  committee  of  the  House  which  has 
charge  of  District  affairs  sliced  off  another  three  million. 
Thus,  social  welfare  as  well  as  public  work  of  various  kinds 
will  have  to  be  drastically  curtailed. 

It  was,  for  instance,  the  budget  bureau  which  determined 
what  streets  needed  attention,  and  not  the  commissioners 
nor  Congress.  It  was  the  budget  bureau  which  decided 
that  the  District  could  limp  along  with  $100,000  less  than 
the  commissioners  deemed  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
refuse.  It  was  the  budget  bureau  which  made  a  30  per  cent 
cut  in  the  appropriation  requested  for  playgrounds.  It  was 
also  the  budget  bureau  and  not  Congress  which  chopped 
from  the  appropriations  asked  by  "those  who  knew  best 
about  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  district"  $600,000  for 
the  development  of  parks,  $400,000  for  municipal  stables, 
$180,000  for  the  Calvert  Street  Bridge,  and  $25,000  for 
two  swimming  pools  for  playgrounds. 

The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District,  to 
illustrate  again,  requested  fourteen  additional  workers  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  at  salaries  in  the  main  ranging  around 
$2,000.  The  commissioners  of  the  District,  who  passed 
upon  the  matter,  recommended  to  the  budget  bureau  that 
three  of  these  workers  be  granted  at  very  small  salaries. 
The  bureau,  however,  not  only  refused  to  sanction  any  new 
workers,  but  also  put  its  foot  down  on  all  proposed  salary 
increases  which  would  have  enabled  the  board  to  pay 
salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  elsewhere  for  the  same 
kind  of  service. 

How  this  division  of  responsibility  between  the  bureau 
and  Congress  works  in  practice  is  illustrated  also  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  delegation  which  requested  an  appropriation 

0  establish  a  home  for  the  feebleminded  in  the  District.  By 
some  hocus-pocus  such  an  appropriation  was  approved  by 
the   bureau.    When   the   matter   was   presented   before   the 
proper  House  committee  by  a  delegation   representing  the 
district,  the  substance  of  the  reply  was,  "No.    We  cannot 
grant  this  appropriation.    There  is  no  law  establishing  such 

1  home.    Go  to  the  legislative  committee."    "We  have  been 
tore  it  regularly  for  the  past  ten  years,"  replied  the  chair- 
man of  the  delegation.   "We  have  got  lots  of  sympathy,  but 
no  action. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  twenty  years  every  institution  es- 
tablished  in   the   District   has   been   the   result   of   a   rider 
ttached  to  some   bill.    Now   one   committee   of   Congress 
that  the  budget  bureau  cannot  legislate,  while  another 
committee    refuses   to    take   whatever    legislative    action    is 
necessary. 

"But  what  can  you  do?"  one  high  city  official  despair- 
ingly asked  the  writer.    "Salaries  are  outrageous    Our  com- 
missioners get  only  $5,000  a  year.    One  of  them  went  to  a 
mall  city  in  Virginia  at  $10,000  a  year.    I  have  to  pay  just 
the  meanest  salaries  jn  my  department,  and,  as  a  result    I 
have  to  take  whatever  comes  along.    In  the  most  boss-ridden 
.mencan  city  the  officials  are  to  some  extent  responsive  to 
publKODimon.   But  here  public  opinion  has  no  way  to  exert 
Budget  economy  is  a  new  broom.     It  sweeps  clean 
the  purpose  of  a  clean  house  is  for  people  to  live  in  it.   By 


dusting  out  unnesessary  expenditures,  a  budget  bureau  can 
save  taxes.  It  can  also  make  constructive  work  in  other 
directions  possible.  Why  not  both? 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN. 

The  Farm  Conference 
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I  HE  farmer's  dollar  is  worth  what  his  products  will 
purchase  in  terms  of  the  products  of  other  indus- 
tries. Judging  by  this  test,  the  farmer's  dollar  for 
over  a  year  now  has  been  worth  from  sixty-three 
to  seventy-five  cents,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  one 
includes  in  the  commodities  to  be  purchased  food  and  farm 
products.  If  food  and  farm  products  be  excluded  from  the 
index  of  all  commodities,  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  pur- 
chase for  each  dollar  of  the  product  he  sells  about  sixty-five 
cents  in  the  dollars  of  other  commodities,  with  as  low 
as  sixty-three  cents  last  April.  If  we  include  food  and  farm 
products,  the  farmer's  dollar  has  been  about  three-fourths 
the  size  of  the  dollar  of  all  other  industries,  and  this  for  many 
months.  The  significance  of  the  present  agricultural  crisis 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  lowest  purchasing  power 
the  farmer  has  had  in  any  year  since  1890  and  probably  in 
any  year  since  the  Civil  War  period.  But  taking  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar 
was  lowest  in  1 896,  when  it  stood  at  eighty-one  as  compared 
with  around  seventy  cents  in  the  past  year. 

The  very  economic  situation  that  brought  forth  populism 
and  Bryanism  has  caused  the  agricultural  West  and  the  cot- 
ton South  to  take  on  a  political  pinkness  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  dull  grays  and  blacks  that  characterizes  the  present 
political  complexion  of  the  East.  Certain  representatives  in 
Congress  have  been  hearing  the  call  from  back  home,  and 
this  appeal  for  economic  redress  has  been  the  creative  factor 
in  the  farm  bloc.  The  symptoms  were  becoming  so  wide- 
spread that  the  President  felt  it  imperative  to  call  a  national 
conference  for  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

The  long-term  factors  in  our  agricultural  situation  add 
to  the  distress  at  the  present  time.  The  output  of  our  farms— 
for  the  last  twenty  years  particularly  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  has  our  population.  The  quantity  output  of 
other  major  industries  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  In  other  words,  we  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  nation  dependent  on  other  nations  for  our  food.  The  sit- 
uation in  the  agricultural  industry  as  compared  with  trans- 
portation and  urban  industries  generally  was  tending  to  im- 
prove during  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  and  up 
until  the  break  in  prices  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

Of  the  people  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  30 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  30  per  cent  for 
the  past  several  years  have  received  but  18  per  cent  of  the 
national  income.  And  in  the  last  year  they  have  received 
prices  that  did  not  represent  production  costs,  no  matter  how 
those  production  costs  may  be  figured. 

Few  people  in  the  East  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  suffer- 
ing the  farming  population  in  the  West  and  South  have  un- 
dergone in  the  past  year.  It  is  difficult  for  the  average  urban 
resident  to  realize  that  the  farming  peoples  have  been  under 
greater  stress  than  they  were  in  the  hard  times  of  the  nine- 
ties. The  result  is  a  political  situation  very  disturbing  to 
those  in  control  of  the  Republican  party  at  this  time. 

The  problems  tackled  by  the  Farm  Conference  can  be 
grouped  under  four  heads — those  having  to  do  with  (i) 
prices,  (2)  credit,  (3)  markets  and  (4)  cooperation. 

PRICES 

There  was  a  strong  demand,  fathered  by  the  cotton  far- 
mers and  wheat  growers  and  the  cattle  raisers,  for  the  return 
of  price  stabilization.  The  chief  arguments  were — first,  that 
much  of  the  present  disturbance  came  from  price  stabilization 
in  the  war  period,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer;  and 
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second,  that  the  war  was  not  over  and  that  the  need  for  agri- 
cultural products  may  prove  to  be  as  urgent  in  the  next  few 
years  as  it  was  during  the  war  period.  In  no  committee  did 
price  stabilization  secure  a  majority  report.  At  least  two 
committees  considered  the  matter,  and  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberation was  a  resolution  strongly  urging  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  adopt  those  public  policies  that  would  tend 
to  put  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  the  purchasing  power  of  other  groups.  Many 
delegates  believed  that  price  stabilization  would  have  been 
endorsed  had  the  vote  in  the  conference  been  limited  solely 
to  representatives  of  the  farm.  The  conference  had  before 
it  a  plan  for  price  stabilization  championed  by  the  former 
secretary  of  agriculture,  E.  T.  Meredith. 

CREDIT 

Every  student  of  the  problem  knows  that  the  plans  adopted 
by  the  government  for  manufacturing  the  credit  with  which 
we  purchased  the  goods  necessary  to  win  the  war  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  price  debacle  which  engulfed  the  farm- 
ers. The  farmer  is  well  aware  that  the  government  some- 
how or  other  through  this  control  of  credit  caused  the  down- 
ward trend  in  prices  at  just  the  period  that  cost  the  farmers 
most  heavily;  that  is,  after  one  crop  was  out  of  the  farmer's 
hands  mainly  and  in  the  hands  of  the  middleman,  and  before 
the  next  crop  could  be  moved  (the  farm  prices  broke  from 
April  to  August  of  1920).  The  result  was  a  demand,  felt 
through  the  conference  and  finding  expression  in  many  reso- 
lutions, to  the  effect  that  national  credit  and  monetary  poli- 
cies should  be  directed  with  agricultural  interests  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  other  groups  of  the  population. 

Some  of  this  demand  was  straight  inflation  doctrine. 
Other  discussions  had  to  do  more  with  representation  of  farm- 
ers on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  such  other  measures 
as  would  make  future  crises  impossible  for  the  same  causes. 

Another  question  as  to  credit  had  to  do  with  the  need  of 
the  farmer  for  short-time  credits  based  on  his  crops  or  his 
live  stock  and  not  primarily  on  his  real  estate.  The  farmer 
felt  and  felt  rightly  that  bankers  forced  farmers  to  sell  their 
grains  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  farmers  in  order  that  bankers 
might  protect  their  loans;  thus  taking  from  the  farmers  the 
real  control  over  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Another 
phase  of  this  question  much  discussed  and  much  "  resoluted  " 
upon  was  the  development  of  adequate  warehouse  facilities 
so  that  the  farmers  could  store  their  products,  receiving  credit 
thereon,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  efforts 
made  so  successfully  in  the  autumn  of  1920  to  place  on  the 
farmer  all  the  losses  and  risks  due  to  the  falling  price  period. 

MARKETS 

There  was  throughout  the  conference  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  markets  of  the  farmer.  Inasmuch  as  certain 
products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton  and  meats,  must  find  markets 
for  their  surplus  products  abroad,  particularly  in  Europe, 
attention  was  focused  upon  the  European  situation.  The 
feeling  throughout  was  that  the  United  States  had  bungled 
its  handling  of  the  European  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  in  part  and  imperil  the  future  of  the  farmers'  market 
in  Europe.  The  international  situation  played  an  important 
part  in  the  deliberation  of  the  committees.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  only  the  known  wish  of  the 
President  prevented  the  conference  from  passing  a  resolution 
demanding  that  the  United  States  be  represented  in  Genoa. 
Certainly  any  one  who  knows  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  South  at  this  time  must  know  that 
they  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  further  bungling  of  market 
opportunities.  This  fact  makes  the  European  situation  loom 
up  as  a  campaign  issue  of  first  importance  this  coming 
autumn. 

COOPERATION 
The  development  of  cooperation  in  the  past  two  years  in 


American  agriculture  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  This 
development  has  taken  place  in  numbers  of  farmers,  in 
amounts  of  goods  handled,  and  in  the  morale  cooperators. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  through  Eugene  Myer  has 
extended  millions  of  dollars  of  government  credit  to  farm 
cooperative  organizations. 

Moreover,  the  farmer  is  aware  that  the  prices  of  those 
commodities  in  which  there  are  strong  business  associations 
broke  much  later  than  did  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
then  did  not  break  so  disastrously.  Such  is  the  case  with 
steel,  building  materials,  coke,  petroleum  products,  coal  and 
house  furnishing  goods.  The  conclusion  the  old  farmer 
draws  is  that  had  he  been  as  well  organized  he  too  could 
have  prevented  the  suffering  and  the  monetary  losses  that 
have  totalled  into  billions  of  dollars.  Hence  he  is  organizing. 
Hence  the  Capper- Volstead  bill  legalizing  cooperative 
marketing.  The  whole  spirit  of  cooperative  marketing  and 
the  determination  back  of  it  are  such  that  an  issue  of  out- 
standing importance  has  shaped  itself  for  the  country. 

There  were  of  course  the  usual  political  rumors.  Thus 
it  was  stated  freely  that  the  President  called  the  conference 
in  order  to  transfer  credit  for  farm  legislation  from  the 
farm  bloc  in  Congress  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  He 
no  doubt  made  a  political  blunder  of  outstanding  importance 
in  his  presidential  address  when  he  turned  aside  from  his 
manuscript  to  say  that  the  needs  and  deserts  of  the  farmer 
were  not  a  matter  of  concern  solely  to  any  minority  or 
"  bloc."  The  intonation  in  the  word  "  bloc  "  was  such  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  as  to  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  President  on  the  matter.  The  result,  howi 
was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  President's  services  in  calling  the  conference,  and  for  his 
able  address,  expressing  appreciation  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  for  his  work  in  calling  the  conference,  and  then 
going  on  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  conference  for 
the  work  of  those  members  of  the  Senate  who  had  long  fore- 
seen the  emergency  and  had  so  resolutely  stood  for  remedial 
legislation. 

The  results  of  the  conference  will  be  felt  in  many  years 
to  come.  It  will  no  doubt  be  felt  first  of  all  in  legislation 
and  in  the  extension  of  credits  for  farm  exports.  The  in- 
fluences emanating  from  the  conference  will  be  felt  pro- 
nouncedly in  the  next  campaign.  The  conference  no  doubt 
made  a  contribution  of  no  small  import  by  simply  calling  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  farmers 
at  this  time.  Many  of  the  participants  remarked  that  cer- 
tain of  the  allied  interests  present  were  more  radical  than 
were  many  of  the  farmers'  representatives.  The  farm  i 
is  now  being  felt  in  the  cities,  for  with  farmers'  losses  total- 
ling into  billions  of  dollars  many  urban  industries  must  close 
down  at  least  in  part.  The  other  reason  for  believing  that 
the  conference  will  yield  a  goodly  harvest  in  the  future  is 
the  type  of  present-day  farm  leader.  The  author,  who  was 
a  member  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Unemployment  Conference  as 
well  as  of  the  Farm  Conference,  noted  a  remarkable  con- 
trast in  the  ability  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the 
two  conferences.  The  Farm  Conference  had  a  type  of 
representative  with  broader  vision,  with  sounder  economics, 
with  less  selfishness  and  with  greater  determination  than  had 
the  representatives  in  the  Unemployment  Conference  as  a 
rule.  This  contrast  is  made  solely  to  emphasize  the  equip- 
ment of  the  present-day  farm  leader.  He  stands  out  as 
superior  to  the  average  industrial  leader  of  the  times.  These 
farm  leaders  had  a  chance  to  confer  with  each  other  and  to 
confer  with  the  experts  called  into  the  conference,  and  the 
result  of  such  a  conference  alone  can  but  have  permanent 
influence  of  outstanding  importance.  *It  symbolized  issues 
which  the  American  public  will  have  to  face  squarely  in 
the  next  congressional  and  presidential  elections  and  through- 
out the  next  decade. 

CLYDE  L.  KING. 


My  First  Five  Divorces 

By  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer 


LADIES  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury:  In  the  cases 
which  you  are  about  to  hear,  three  husbands  and 
two  wives  seek  release  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  evidence  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  master 
who,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  from  the  court, 
heard  the  testimony  and  made  a  report  thereon  to  the  court. 
The  master  has  already  made  his  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  court,  and  the  'court  has  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion. In  short  the  marital  lot  of  these  ten  citizens  has  al- 
ready been  determined  "  in  accord  with  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  You  have  been 
called  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment not  on  the  men  and  women  but  on  the  law  itself.  For 
you  live  in  a  democracy  and  it  is  you,  the  voters  of  America, 
who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  our  divorce  laws.  If 
you  wish  them  changed  they  will  be  changed.  If  you  wish 
them  to  remain  as  they  are,  they  will  remain  as  they  are. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury — which  do  you  wish? 

With  such  an  introductory  charge  to  the  jury,  the  master 
asks  leave  to  present  to  you  in  summarized  form  the  relevant 
facts  of  his  first  five  divorce  cases.  The  first  case  on  the 
trial  list  is 

DOLE  vs.  DOLE 

Bridget  Dole,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  that  her  husband 
treated  her  middling  well  when  sober,  but  he  was  not  always 
sober.  When  drunk  he  would  abuse  her,  call  her  vile  names, 
strike  her,  even  menace  her  life.  Once  he  lay  in  wait  for 
her  with  a  stiletto.  Another  time  he  attempted  to  strangle 
her.  In  short  he  might  have  stepped  right  out  of  a  page 
of  prohibitionist  propaganda.  As  administrator  of  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  master  finds  that  a  divorce  should  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Bridget,  however,  that  she  lives  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  not  in  New  York  or  any  of  half  a  dozen  other 
states.  There  her  only  solace  would  be  in  the  eighteenth 
amendment. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  master  puts  you  the 
question : 

( i )  Should  a  New  York  husband  have  a  better  right 
to  beat  his  wife  than  a  Pennsylvania  or  a  Georgia  or  a  Ne- 
braska husband? 

The  next  case  on  the  list  is 

THE  SMOTHERED  BABY  CASE 

Molly  Laird  lived  with  her  four  sisters.  They  are  all 
domestic  servants  or  work  out  by  the  day.  When  Molly 
married,  her  husband,  George,  joined  the  household.  In 
time  George  discovered  that  he  had  too  many  sisters-in-law, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  a  home  of  his  own.  Out  of  a  day 
laborer's  wages  he  saved  enough  to  buy  a  house,  but  his  wife 
refused  to  go  to  the  new  home  with  him.  For  two  years 
she  has  continued  to  refuse  either  to  go  with  him  to  the  new 
house  or  to  permit  him  to  return  to  the  old. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  facts,  the  master  called  two 
extra  meetings.  George  and  Molly  and  the  sisters-in-law 
and  the  family  doctor  have  all  appeared  and  testified,  and 
now  two  things  are  clear :  first,  that  in  all  human  probability, 
Molly  will  never  return  to  her  husband,  and  second,  that 
it  is  undesirable  that  she  should  do  so. 

Under  the  law  it  is  a  clear  case  of  desertion,  for  the  hus- 
band has  the  right  to  fix  the  domicile.  Should  a  divorce 
therefore  be  granted?  That  must  depend  on  whether  the 
desertion  was  "  without  reasonable  cause."  To  determine 
that  issue  we  must  examine  such  questions  as  whether  the 
alleged  attempt  to  "  smother  the  baby  "  was  due  to  malice, 
temporary  irresponsibility,  or  mere  masculine  awkwardness 


in  the  presence  of  a  baby.  If  she  did  have  good  cause  to 
leave  him,  then  the  law  (at  least  so  far  as  this  proceeding  is 
concerned)  will  keep  them  together.  If  she  had  no  good 
reason  for  separating,  then  the  law  will  separate  them. 

Question  2.  Is  it  reasonable  to  withhold  a  divorce  when 
there  is  good  cause  why  the  parties  should  separate,  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  good  cause  for  separation,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  a  divorce  when  and  because  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  one  of  the  parties  leaving  the  other  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  the  baby.  Do  you  believe 
the  story  of  the  father  that  he  put  the  quilt  over  the  baby's 
face  because  its  hard-hearted  mother  had  left  it  outdoors  in 
March?  Or  do  you  think,  as  she  did,  that  he  was  either 
malicious  or  "  queer  "  ?  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  let  the 
welfare  of  the  baby  determine  whether  the  divorce  shall 
be  granted.  Very  well,  only  do  not  be  deceived  about  the 
law.  If  the  father  was  a  good  father,  the  law  will  break 
up  the  marriage,  because  the  desertion  was  "  without  reason- 
able cause."  If  the  father  was  a  bad  father,  the  law  will  not 
permit  the  marriage  to  be  dissolved  at  the  suit  of  the  husband 
because  the  desertion  was  not  "  without  reasonable  cause." 

Question  3.  Is  the  welfare  of  the  children  ordinarily 
served  by  binding  the  wife  and  mother  to  an  unworthy  hus- 
band and  bad  father? 

You  will  remember,  ladies  of  the  jury,  that  neither  George 
nor  Molly  are  people  of  wealth.  One  suggested  means  of 
making  divorces  more  difficult  is  to  make  them  more  expen- 
sive— which  would  deter  the  poor,  although  not  the  rich, 
from  getting  them,  and  thus  diminish  the  total  number 
granted. 

Question  4.  If  justice  requires  that  a  divorce  should  issue 
under  given  circumstances,  is  it  fair  to  deny  that  justice  to 
the  poor?  If  justice  requires  that  a  divorce  be  refused  under 
given  circumstances,  is  it  fair  to  grant  such  divorces  to  the 
rich? 

The  next  case  raises  the  question  of 

A  COLLUSIVE  DIVORCE 

Pearl  Hay  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  she  made  her 
false  step.  In  order  to  give  a  "  name  to  the  baby,"  the  boy 
married  her.  For  a  few  years  he  made  a  loyal  effort  to  make 
a  go  of  it,  but  eventually  a  truant  disposition  threw  off  the 
yoke.  Had  he  stolen  away  silently  in  the  night,  leaving  a 
heart-broken  wife  behind  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  But  being  a  well  intentioned  young 
man  with  a  desire  to  save  his  wife  from  inconvenience  and 
humiliation,  he  arranged  everything  in  advance,  disposed 
of  the  furniture,  took  his  wife  back  to  her  mother's  house 
where  he  stayed  to  supper,  and,  after  supper,  along  about 
train  time,  deserted  her.  When,  in  the  course  of  years,  she 
"  threatened  "  divorce,  he  wrote,  congratulating  her  upon 
at  last  seeing  the  light,  and  offering  to  accept  service  of  pa- 
pers. Was  this  collusion  between  the  husband  and  wife? 
If  so,  let  them  remain  "  united,"  for  the  law  almost  forbids 
the  husband  and  wife  to  cooperate  in  attaining  an  end  desired 
by  both. 

Question  5.  Is  a  divorce  that  is  desired  by  both  parties 
less  moral  or  less  desirable  socially,  than  one  which  is  desired 
by  one  party  and  opposed  by  the  other? 

TOWNE  VS.  TOWNE 

Jessie,  a  junior  in  high  school,  played  hookey  one  morning 
ten  years  ago,  went  to  the  Gretna  Green  in  a  neighboring 
state,  was  married,  and  returned  home  at  the  same  hour 
she  usually  returned  from  school.  Neither  her  parents  nor 
any  one  else  knew  anything  of  the  prank.  She  never  has 
seen  nor  heard  from  her  husband  again  and  now  she  wants 
to  marry  another  man. 
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There  is  no  question  about  the  law  of  Pennsylvania;  she 
is  entitled  to  a  divorce.  Not  so  in  all  other  states;  New 
York,  for  example.  Ah,  yes,  thinks  some  wily  one,  but  if 
all  this  had  happened  in  New  York,  she  could  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  get  a  divorce  there.  Yes,  she  could ;  but  when 
she  returned  to  New  York  she  would  be  as  firmly  married 
as  she  ever  was,  because  she  could  not  prove  that  the  deser- 
tion occurred  in  Pennsylvania  or  that  both  parties  were  resi- 
dent in  Pennsylvania,  or  that  she  had  personal  service  on  the 
husband.  She  would  be  married  in  New  York  and  single  in 
Philadelphia. 

Question  6.  Should  a  person  be  able  to  change  his  or  her 
status  from  married  to  single  and  back  again  in  two  hours 
upon  payment  of  his  railroad  fare? 

"  UPON  STATUTORY  GROUNDS  " 

The  last  case  is  brought  on  the  ground  of  marital  in- 
fidelity, a  cause  of  divorce  recognized  in  every  state  except 
South  Carolina,  where  all  divorces  are  prohibited  by  the 
constitution.  Raymond  Essex  shows  that  his  wife,  Mabel, 
eloped  with  Henry  Fox.  The  case  has  been  proved ;  let  the 
decree  issue.  The  decree  embodies  and  must,  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  embody  an  injunction  against  Mabel's  mar- 
rying Henry  Fox,  the  paramour,  so  long  as  the  husband, 
Raymond  Essex,  shall  live.  She  can  marry  any  man  in  the 
wide  world  except  Henry  Fox. 

Question  7.  Is  it  more  moral  for  an  eloping  wife  to 
marry  her  third,  fourth,  or  -fifth  lover  than  it  is  to  marry 
the  one  with  whom  she  eloped,  and  with  whom  she  is  living 
at  the  time  of  the  divorce? 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  many  states  no  such  injunction 
is  embodied  in  the  decree.  In  other  states,  New  York  for 
example,  the  decree  forbids  the  guilty  party  to  marry  any 
one.  It  should  also  be  stated,  in  all  candor,  that  no  one 
expects  the  injunction  to  be  obeyed.  Moreover,  it  is  readily 
evaded  because  it  has  no  extraterritorial  force,  and  the  guilty 
party  is  free  to  marry  in  another  state. 

Question  8.  Does  the  issuance  of  an  order  forbidding 
remarriage  which  is  expected  to  be  ignored  and  can  be 
flouted  at  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  law? 

When  Mabel  eloped  she  took  her  little  girl  with  her. 
Ladies  of  the  jury,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  child?  We 
cannot  lay  physical  hands  on  her  because  she  is  in  another 
state.  All  we  can  do  is  to  grant  the  divorce,  thus  permitting 
her  mother  to  marry  her  "  step-father,"  and  legalize  the 
home,  or  refuse  the  divorce,  and  thus  outlaw  the  home.  In 
either  case  the  little  girl  will  continue  to  live  in  that  home. 

Question  9.  Is  the  public  disgrace  of  a  child's  mother  or 
father  a  benefit  to  the  child? 

Similar  to  these  five  cases  are  almost  all  American  di- 
vorces. They  contain  less  of  chorus  girls  and  champagne 
suppers  and  more  of  every-day  human  nature  than  is  some- 
times supposed.  The  law,  with  singular  futility,  concerns 
itself  with  the  "  legal  cause  "  for  the  divorce  and  never  with 
its  real  reason.  The  reason,  as  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
tense behind  almost  every  divorce,  is  told  with  refreshing 
frankness  in  the  following  letter  recently  received  by  a  Ne- 
braska Judge. 

"  Parks,  Nebraska,  May  the  13. 

No  all  parties  by  these  Presents  that  I  do  this  day  Sal  my 
wife,  nevada  Burkhart,  as  we  can  not  agree  to  gather,  And 
we  Have  Made  agreement  for  Her  to  go  with  James  Hud- 
son and  I  will  get  Her  a  Devorce  as  Soon  as  Possible  And 
I  want  her  to  marrie  James  Hudson  As  soon  as  Possible. 
This  is  the  Agreement  Between  all  of  Parties. 

GEORGE   BURKHART,  his  X  mark 
MRS.  NEVADA  BURKHART 
JAMES   HUDSON 

Witness  C.  F.  Gilbert 

Witness  WinfieU  Scott 

Mr.  Judge  let  this  woman  get  married  at  any  time  She 
wishes  as  I  have  Sat  Her  free  An  she  will  never  be  bothered 
by  me.  GEORGE  BURKHART  his  X  mark  " 


Much  has  been  said  and  justly  said  of  the  abuses  of  our 
divorce  laws.  These  abuses  should  of  course  be  remedied. 
But  the  problem  is  deeper  than  the  abuses  of  the  law;  it  is 
in  the  theory  of  the  law  itself.  That  theory  is  that,  just 
as  a  person  whose  property  has  been  stolen,  or  whose  head 
has  been  bruised,  is  entitled  to  damages  from  the  wrong- 
doer, so  is  the  man  or  woman  whose  hearth  has  been  broken 
entitled  to  his  remedy.  A  secondary  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  punish  the  wrongdoer. 

The  law  comes  down  to  us  from  the  days  when  any  mar- 
riage whatever,  so  long  as  it  resulted  in  the  propagation  of 
children  to  till  the  baronial  fields  or  fight  the  king's  battles, 
was  considered  desirable,  no  matter  what  the  social  conse- 
quences. It  originated  in  the  good  old  days  when  "  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  one,  and  that  one  was  the  husband." 
The  passing  of  the  centuries  has  brought  a  higher  ideal  of 
marriage.  The  courts  have  had  to  reconcile  the  new  spirit 
of  America  with  the  obsolete  theory  of  the  law  as  best  they 
can.  Most  divorces  are  now  sought  and  obtained  because 
they  are  realized  by  all  the  parties  concerned — the  husband, 
the  wife  and  the  community  as  represented  by  the  court — 
to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.  Yet  the 
courts  cannot  frankly  take  this  position  and  the  unfortunate 
couple  are  required  to  produce  evidence  of  some  brutality 
or  indecency,  even  though  they  have  to  lie  to  do  it,  or  else 
to  transform  the  fact  of  an  agreed  separation  into  the  legal 
fiction  of  a  technical  desertion. 

Why  should  not  our  divorce  laws  catch  up  with  Twen- 
tieth Century  standards?  Marriages  are  made  in  America 
today  by  mutual  agreement,  and  they  should  be  unmade 
by  mutual  agreement.  They  are  unmade  by  mutual  agree- 
ment in  point  of  fact,  but  our  law  is  not  honest  enough  to 
face  the  fact.  Not  so  the  law  of  Switzerland  which  provides 
for  divorce  for  the  usual  causes,  and  also  "  when  both  hus- 
band and  wife  consent  to  a  divorcement  and  it  appears  to 
the  court  from  facts  presented  that  to  keep  the  parties  bound 
together  by  the  marriage  bond  is  incompatible  with  the  true 
intention  of  marriage." 

The  fallacy  in  many  discussions  of  the  "  divorce  evil  " 
is  that  they  confuse  divorce,  which  is  the  effect  or  symptom, 
with  the  broken  home,  which  is  the  cause  or  disease.  Two 
legs  are  better  than  one,  yet  no  one  suggests  laws  restricting 
the  "  amputation  evil."  The  evil  in  such  cases  occurs  when 
the  victim  collides  with  the  locomotive  or  the  Mills  bomb, 
not  when  the  surgeon  uses  his  knife. 

It  is  so  with  divorce.  The  evil  occurs  when  the  hearts  are 
estranged  and  the  home  is  broken.  Even  the  theory  of  the 
old  common  law  recognized  that  the  breaking  of  the  hearth- 
stone was  the  injury  and  the  divorce  but  the  remedy.  The 
question  is  whether  the  remedy  is  suited  to  our  Twentieth 
Century  ideas  which  demand  neither  vengeance  nor  punish- 
ment, but  the  measure  which  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
every  one  concerned,  even  the  wrongdoer.  We  should  fash- 
ion our  laws  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  master  advocates  not  looser  but  better  divorce  laws. 
He  wants  not  laxity  in  divorce  procedure  but  laws  such 
that  decent  people  will  obey  them  in  spirit,  and  fair-minded 
courts  can  honestly  administer  them.  Certain  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  granting  of  divorces  which  do  not 
now  obtain.  That  great  deterrent,  publicity,  should  be 
brought  into  play;  for  when  scandalous  testimony  need  not 
be  adduced,  the  reason  for  secrecy  ceases.  The  court  should 
be  given  greater  power  than  it  now  has  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children.  The  procedure  should  require  enough 
time  and  formality  in  order  to  prevent  petulant  and  uncon- 
sidered  divorces.  All  these  safeguards  should  be  provided 
and  then  divorces  should  be  granted  openly,  and  without 
subterfuge,  upon  the  ground  which  is  the  real  ground  of  most 
divorces  today.  In  every  good  American  home  the  dignity 
of  the  marriage  relation  depends  upon  mutual  consent. 
Couples  should  divorce  for  the  same  reason  they  marry— 
because  their  hearts  so  incline. 


CIVICS 


Conducted,  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Going  Down 


JOHN  SMITH,  who  had  bought  the  corner  house  of 
the  new  "  bungalow  colony,"  as  the  agent  called  it — 
though  not  one  of  the  little  jerry-built  houses  was  really 
of  the  bungalow  type — did  not  know  much  of  the  neigh- 
borhood when  he  came  to  live  there.  The  agent  had  ex- 
plained the  relatively  low  cost  of  lots,  which  had  been  the 
chief  attraction  to  Smith,  with  the  statement  that  people  had 
not  yet  caught  on  to  "  the  tremendous  possibilities  "  of  Linn- 
dale;  but  after  a  time,  as  he  got  acquainted  with  his  neigh- 
borhood, Smith  began  to  perceive  that  property  values  had 
been  going  down  steadily  for  ten  years  or  more.  He  discov- 
ered that  instead  of  coming  to  the  small  beginnings  of  a  select 
suburban  settlement  with  a  great  future,  he  had  really  landed 
in  an  old  community  with  a  great  past.  In  his  day  dreams 
he  had  thought  of  himself  as  an  adventurous  and  public- 
spirited  pioneer  in  whose  honor  a  fountain  or  a  stone  bench 
with  a  tablet  might  some  day  be  set  up  when  splendid  homes 
and  gardens  would  stretch  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  from 
one  hill  slope  to  the  other.  But,  to  all  appearances,  he  had 
become  the  latest  and  least  significant  member  of  a  com- 
munity that  already  had  its  recognized  "  first  citizens  "  and 
quite  a  gallery  of  former  worthies.  There  was  Arbuckle 
who,  some  time  in  the  nineties,  had  made  the  old  cinder 
road  at  his  own  expense;  Kuhlman,  the  brewer,  who  had 
planted  that  splendid  avenue  of  elms,  then  the  driveway  of 
his  country  house,  now  Elm  Avenue,  with  half  a  dozen 
rickety  cottages  on  either  side ;  Bertram,  the  chain-store  man- 
ager who  got  into  the  movie  business  and  now,  they  said, 
lived  in  a  place  occupying  half  a  block  somewhere  on  the 
Hudson ;  and,  spoken  of  with  even  greater  awe,  Harmon,  the 
lawyer,  who  had  run  twice  for  governor  and  now  sat  in  the 
state  Senate,  mentioned  in  conversation  by  every  one  in  the 
town  who  had  faintly  known  him  in  the  old  days  as  "  my 
friend  Dan,  the  senator,  you  know." 

Why  had  property  values  gone  down?  For  one  thing 
because  the  aforesaid  "  tremendous  possibilities "  had  been 
fully  exploited  by  the  real  estate  operators  of  a  previous  gen- 
eration. Another  reason  was  that,  with  expensive  lots  on 
their  hands,  and  taxes  constantly  rising,  speculative  owners 
had  been  obliged  to  relax  some  of  their  private  restrictions 
previously  agreed  upon  to  get  the  property  off  their  hands, 
and  that,  when  finally  the  local  builders  got  busy,  a  much 
cheaper  class  of  habitation  arose  than  any  one  had  anticipated 
in  those  earlier  days.  When  these  new  homes  created,  as  of 
course  they  must,  a  general  stampede  among  the  more  "  ex- 
clusive "  early  settlers,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  "  tone," 
values  naturally  sank  the  more. 

Smith,  in  spite  of  some  disappointment,  did  not  really  feel 
the  matter  deeply.  He  had  as  good  a  little  house  and  as 
large  a  garden  as  he  could  afford,  and  he  had  got  the  prop- 
erty cheap,  as  prices  go  nowadays.  His  neighbors  were 
men  more  or  less  of  his  own  class.  If  the  neighborhood  was 
not  going  to  be  fashionable,  at  least  there  might  be  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  houses  of  a  modest  type,  and  so  the 
market  value  of  his  property  might  well  go  up  even  beyond 
his  reasonable  expectations.  But  there  was  Mrs.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Smith,  like  many  househunters  of  her  sex,  had  taken  the 
colorful  advertisements  of  the  real  estate  company  and  the 
professional  jargon  of  the  agent  much  more  seriously  than 
her  husband.  Her  dreams  had  been,  not  of  fountains  and 
tablets  on  stone  benches,  but  of  dinners  attended  by  bank 
presidents  with  their  wives,  and  teas  for  celebrities  whose 
names  were  household  words.  She  had  already  rehearsed 
the  role  of  one  of  the  first  "  real "  people  to  discover  this 
idyllic  spot,  to  become  afterward  one  of  the  first,  necessarily, 


to  call  upon  the  newcomers  who  had  got  tired  of  their  homes 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  in  Tarrytown  and  wanted  to  live — as 
she  styled  it  when  explaining  the  matter  to  her  friends  in 
town — "  somewhere  in  the  country,  but  not  so  far  that 
one  cannot  go  to  the  theater  without  staying  up  half  the 
night." 

Now,  Mrs.  Smith  really  was  disappointed  when  she  found 
out  the  true  state  of  things  (a  matter  which  took  her 
slightly  longer  than  it  took  John) ;  and  she  was  peeved.  The 
estimable  head  of  the  real  estate  corporation  became  a  sucker, 
the  agent  a  swindler,  and  John — well,  he  never  had  had  a 
head  for  business ;  why  did  he  not  leave  such  a  matter  as  the 
buying  of  a  home  to  her?  The  only  thing  to  do  now,  of 
course,  was  to  sell,  and  the  sooner  the  better:  They  must 
get  their  money  back,  and  a  little  over;  for,  had  not  some  of 
their  best  dishes  been  lost  in  the  removal,  a  leg  been  broken 
off  the  couch,  and  that  Persian  rug  which  "  Cousin  Bett 
gave  us  for  our  wedding  "  been  rendered  entirely  useless  for 
any  downstairs  purpose?  John  pointed  out  that  about  every 
fifth  house — curious,  they  had  not  noticed  it  before — had  a 
sign  on  it  asking  the  passerby  to  "inquire  within  "  if  desirous 
of  a  commodious  home  with  modern  plumbing.  Mrs.  John 
only  got  the  angrier,  and  the  more  determined.  "  Don't  go 
to  Cross  who  sold  us  the  house,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  he 
won't  get  us  a  decent  price  for  it,"  knowing  how  much  we 
paid  and  all.  But  there  is  Pope,  in  the  coal  and  ice  business 
across  from  the  depot,  such  a  nice  man,  says  Mrs.  Sawyer; 
he  has  just  insured  her  house  for  her  and  is  doing  quite  a 
lot  of  real  estate  business  on  the  side,  she  says. 

So  to  Pope  went  Smith ;  and  Pope  smiled  broadly.  "  The 
question  is,"  he  said,  "  do  you  really  want  to  sell  ?  I  know 
most  of  the  people  in  this  burgh,  and,  by  gosh,  half  of  these 
signs  you  see  hanging  out  don't  mean  no  more  that  they 
want  to  move  than  if  they  put  up  a  flagpole  instead.  There's 
Delano  and  Radford,  Yerks  and  Devitt— all  of  them  about 
as  pleased  when  I  bring  them  some  one  to  look  over  their 
old  shacks  as  an  insurance  broker  at  a  funeral.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Smith,  it's  just  to  please  the  old  women  that  all  them 
posters  flap  around  in  the  wind;  and  I'd  be  in  the  work- 
house right  now  if  I  depended  for  a  living  on  the  commission 
I  can  get  out  of  them  people.  No,  the  men  folks  sort  of  get 
used  to  this  place,  catching  the  8:12  and  all;  you'd  have  to 
be  mighty  clever  to  make  'em  give  up  a  single  bush  planted 
with  their  own  hands.  It's  the  women  that  do  the  carrying 
on ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  run  around  for  nothing  till  I  have 
a  hunch  that  a  man  really  means  to  get  out  of  here."  After 
this  speech,  and  more  to  the  same  effect,  Coal  and  Ice  Pope, 
as  he  was  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Hardware  Pope, 
his  cousin,  calmly  turned  to  a  topic  more  to  his  taste- 
namely  that  "  with  them  goings-on  of  the  miners  and  the 
reds,  coal  is  bound  to  go  up;  and  you'd  better  fill  up  your 
cellar  right  now,  Mr.  Smith.  Don't  blame  me;  I'm  telling 
yer  straight.  .  .  ." 

Here  my  story  ends — or  begins ;  one  never  knows  in  these 
modern  problem  novels.  Smith  and  his  wife  have  become 
fixtures,  of  course.  John  got  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
garden  show  for  the  best  cucumber  and  has  bought  the  next 
lot  to  plant  fruit  trees  on ;  and  Mrs.  John's  patterns  for 
maternity  clothes  have  made  a  big  hit  with  the  Thursday 
afternoon  reading  circle. 

There  are  scores  of  Linndales  around  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  all  our  large  eastern  cities — and  probably 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  also — and,  according  to  the 
latest  census  returns,  some  hundred  thousands  of  John 
Smiths  who  have  gone  out  to  pioneer  in  the  building  up  of 
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a  magnificent  high-class  residential  suburb  and  who  have 
stayed  on  to  prolong  the  death  agonies  of  a  decaying  old 
village  community  until  industry  and  the  proletariat  take 
final  possession. 

Oftentimes  the  Smiths  don't  get  off  so  easily.  The  large 
wooden  houses  of  the  first  suburbanites,  monuments  with 
their  stuck-on  decorations  of  the  architectural  ineptitude 
of  the  early  eighties,  may  become  converted  into  tenements. 
A  new  type  of  two-family  house,  excelling  in  cheapness  and 
flimsiness  everything  hitherto  supposed  possible  under  the 
building  ordinance,  may  rear  its  head ;  or  an  owner,  tired  of 
having  a  row  of  empty  dwellings  on  his  hands,  may  event- 
ually sell  out  to  Negroes  and  bring  down  property  values  in 
the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  bang.  Or  there  may  be  new 
shops  and  factories,  or  the  railway  company  may  reduce  its 
schedule,  and  the  street-car  company,  unable  to  make  both 
ends  of  the  line  meet  with  a  nickel  fare,  give  up  the  ghost 
altogether. 

Are  there  any  remedies?  There  are  plenty;  but  not  one 
single  one  of  them  affords  complete  protection.  "  Just  a 
case  for  zoning,"  some  will  say.  And  they  are  right.  At 
least  the  main  physical  character  of  the  settlement  can  be 
preserved  in  that  way;  the  congestion  of  small  houses  with 
insufficient  yard  space,  the  introduction  of  tenements  and 
unsightly  or  noisy  stores  and  shops  can  be  prevented  by  it. 
"  City  planning  is  the  way  out,"  others  will  say.  Lay  down 
your  street  lines  and  building  lines  in  advance  of  building; 
reserve  suitable  sites  for  stores,  bank,  post  office,  school, 
churches  and  other  non- residential  buildings,  and  for  open 
spaces  and  playgrounds — and  the  main  character  of  a  good 
residential  suburb  will  be  determined  in  advance. 

But  what  of  the  social  character  of  the  settlement  ?  What 
of  the  conversion  of  one-family  houses  into  tenements — 
always  easy  to  get  permission  for,  if  need  be,  by  special  legis- 
lation of  the  council,  if  the  owner  has  a  case  demonstrable 
in  the  mathematics  of  tax  assessments.  What  of  the  color 
line?  What  of  the  transportation,  of  city  services?  If 
Smith  loses  his  hard-earned  savings  for  any  of  these  causes, 
who  will  compensate  him?  No,  there  is  no  protection  in 
any  law,  in  any  administrative  policy.  Property  values  re- 
flect psychological  influences  that  have  their  roots  in  the  very 
fabric  of  social  life.  In  the  scramble  of  competing  interests, 
property  values  rise  and  fall ;  and  every  fluctuation  has  its 
victims  and  its  lucky  harvesters  of  "  unearned  increment ." 
Only  in  a  community  that  thinks  and  acts  cooperatively  is 
the  individual  economically  secure.  Suppose  that  Smith,  in- 
stead of  combining  his  need  for  a  home  with  a  thirst  for  easy 
money,  had  invested  his  ten  thousand  dollars  in  stock  of  a 
great  cooperative  housing  venture,  such  a  venture,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Garden  Homes  Corporation  of  Milwaukee,  in 
which  city,  county,  prominent  business  men  and  home  pur- 
chasers have  combined  to  lay  out  a  thirty-acre  tract.  As  a 
shareholder  in  such  a  concern,  Smith  may  not  always  have 
the  right  to  do  with  his  house  exactly  as  he  pleases,  but  as 
their  holdings  increase  with  regular  monthly  payments,  the 
Smiths  and  Browns  and  Joneses  eventually  acquire  control 
and,  cooperatively,  can  see  to  it  that  their  property  is  not 
exposed  to  preventable  risks  of  deterioration.  Suppose  that 
Mrs.  Smith,  instead  of  snobbishly  trying  to  edge  into  a 
higher  social  stratum,  had  in  the  choice  of  a  home  consulted 
only  the  convenience  and  taste  of  her  household;  suppose 
that  all  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiths  of  the  city's  growing 
suburban  population  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
that  the  best  legal,  technical  and  artistic  talent  were  engaged 
by  a  city  administration  sincerely  desirous  to  place  all  its 
resources  at  the  service  of  the  home  builder.  What  would 
be  the  result?  Suppose  that  bankers,  contractors,  builders' 
unions  and  supply  merchants  took  a  long  view  of  their 
interests  rather  than  a  short  one,  how  would  they  act  ? 
Our  story  must  end,  then,  as  the  problem  novel,  with  a 
question  mark. 


City  Planning  Progress 

Legislation 

THEODORA  KIMBALL'S  annual  review  of  city  plan- 
ning in  the  United  States  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  National  Municipal  Review.  The  principal  ad- 
vance made  during  the  past  year,  it  appears,  has  been  in  the 
passage  of  state  laws  placing  both  city  planning  and  zoning 
procedure  upon  a  recognized  legal  basis.  More  than  thirty 
states  now  have  laws  relating  at  least  to  some  if  not  all 
phases  of  city  planning.  Massachusetts,  which  now  has 
forty-three  active  planning  boards  as  against  thirty-six  a 
year  ago,  is  considering  the  appointment  of  a  field  secretary 
for  the  division  of  housing  and  town  planning  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare.  The  most  important  development, 
however,  undoubtedly  is  the  creation  of  a  division  of  build- 
ing and  housing  in  the  bureau  of  standards  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Commerce.  Among  other  technical  advisory 
committees  it  has  one  on  zoning  which  is  studying  the,  as 
yet,  very  uneven  practice  of  that  procedure  in  relation  to  city 
planning  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Town  and  Gown 

"^r  EW  HAVEN  and  Yale  University  are  engaged  in  a 
•^  very  happy  and  effective  work  of  cooperation.  The 
university  proposes  to  spend  several  million  dollars  in  the 
next  few  years  on  improvements  and  extensions  and,  instead 
of  merely  considering  the  convenience  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, is  also  shouldering  its  civic  responsibility  by  planning 
its  new  buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  whatever  they 
may  possess  of  beauty  and  dignity  not  an  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment and  privilege  of  the  few  but  an  asset  to  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  considering 
the  additional  buildings  merely  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  is  examining  its  general  plan  of  street  system,  build- 
ings, transportation  and  other  services  with  the  aim  of  getting 
the  fullest  benefit  of  the  architectural  distinction  which  the 
university  can  bestow  upon  the  city  landscape  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  seat  of  learning  all  the  convenience  and 
beauty  which  a  well  laid  out  environment  can  bestow.  This 
example  of  cooperation  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
other  American  communities. 

A  Model  Town  for  Canada 

TPHE  Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Pensions 
some  time  ago  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  inquire 
into  the  possibilities  of  creating  model  towns  or  villages  for 
ex-soldiers  where,  in  addition  to  good  vocational  opportu- 
nities and  pleasant  homes,  they  would  have  a  community 
spirit  based  on  the  comradeship  of  their  life  in  the  army. 
More  especially  did  it  think,  of  course,  of  those  war  veterans 
who  by  an  injury  of  one  kind  or  another  had  been  rendered 
unfit  for  meeting  the  ordinary  stresses  and  hazards  of  life. 
With  the  aid  of  Thomas  Adams,  town  planning  adviser,  the 
sub-committee  during  the  past  year  canvassed  a  number  of 
possibilities  and  recently  reported  that  it  had  found  a  tract 
of  some  seven  thousand  acres,  near  Kamloops,  B.  C.,  which 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation  and  the  erection  of  a  power  plant 
could  be  made  economically  useful  and  which  was  in  a  suffi- 
ciently healthy  location  to  promise  good  results  for  the  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  with  disease.  The  report  recommends 
a  further  investigation  of  the  proposed  tract  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  relative  cost  of  constructing  a  model  village  on 
this  land  and  to  canvass  the  possibility  of  transferring  In- 
dians now  settled  upon  it  to  some  other  suitable  tract.  The 
engineers  of  the  department  are  now  at  work  on  the  con- 
struction estimate,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Adams.  Other 
previous  schemes  have  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
efforts  to  settle  ex-soldiers  with  their  families  in  agricultural 
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colonies,  far  removed  from  normal  contacts  with  social  life, 
were  wrong  in  principle.  In  the  present  case,  the  proposed 
estate  is  near  enough  to  a  city  to  bring  the  settlers  within 
easy  reach  of  every  phase  of  modern  life  without  exposing 
them  to  the  physical  and  nervous  harm  of  a  great  city's  noise 
and  congestion. 

Pastoral  Portland 

A  S  so  often  happens,  the  early  settlers  and  business  peo- 
**plc  of  Portland,  Oregon,  had  little  thought  of  all  the 
complications  and  costs  they  were  incurring  for  their  heirs 
and  successors.  Instead  of  crowding  up  to  the  Willamette 
River,  making  it  the  base  for  two  nice  semi-circles  of  homes 
and  shops  on  either  side  of  it,  with  easy  distances  from  any 
part  of  the  periphery  to  any  other,  they  kept  away  from  the 

vaporous  river  flat  and  crowded  up  to  the  steep  range  of 
hills  curving  around  these.  At  least  this  is  what  happened 
on  the  west  side;  and  the  flat  long  remained  unoccupied 
until  the  inconvenience  of  distance  and  the  value  of  land 
filled  it.  A  report  on  the  West  Side  Flat  recently  published 
by  members  of  the  Portland  City  Club  points  out  that  the 
city's  chief  deficiency,  now  that  it  has  become  important, 
is  the  lack  of  a  substantially  fixed  dominating  business 
center,  and  that  from  the  haphazard  growth  of  the  down- 
town sections,  inadequacies  and  inconveniences  have  devel- 
oped in  the  street  plan  which  it  is  difficult  to  remedy.  In 
addition,  there  is,  of  course,  the  usual  congestion,  due  to  a 
rapid  growth  of  population  with  its  ever  increasing  pressure 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  central  traffic  routes.  In  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem,  additional  bridges  across  the 
river,  the  construction  of  arteries  across  the  western  hills, 
the  extension  of  certain  important  thoroughfares  and  the 
creation  of  at  least  one  new  diagonal  street  are  mentioned 
as  some  of  the  main  elements.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
amenity  and  beauty,  the  systematic  development  of  the  river 
front  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other  American  cities,  an  impor- 
tant project.  In  this  report  the  economic  motive,  the  desire 
to  improve  property  values,  is  perhaps  unduly  stressed  in 
comparison  with  the  space  devoted  to  other  community 
needs.  But  the  plan  is  not  put  forward  as  complete  and,  no 
doubt,  further  studies  will  bring  out  more  prominently  these 
other  aspects. 

Pittsburgh  Streets 

*TpHE  unofficial  committee  of  private  citizens  of  Pittsburgh 
•*•  which  about  two  years  ago  set  out  to  plan  a  definite  and 
workable  program  of  city  development  and  "  to  secure  for 
the  people  of  the  city  greater  comfort,  safety,  health,  con- 
venience, utility  and  beauty  in  their  daily  lives,"  has  come 
to  the  second  big  phase  of  its  task.  Its  study  of  Pittsburgh's 
playgrounds,  published  in  1920,  was  a  fine  piece  of  intensive 
work;  its  second  publication,  A  Major  Street  Plan,  shows 
the  same  thoroughness  in  the  preparatory  investigation  and 
the  same  concreteness  in  the  proposals  for  improvement. 
While  the  subject  is  of  too  technical  a  nature  for  discussion 
here,  some  of  the  main  principles  of  the  recommendations 
may  briefly  be  summarized :  The  plan  "  involves  widening  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  traffic  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles  of  existing  streets  and  the  creation  of  twenty-two 
miles  of  new  streets."  The  execution,  of  course,  is  to  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

While  industrial  and  business  considerations  have  mainly 
been  decisive  in  the  choice  and  planning  of  main  thorough- 
fares, the  requirements  of  other  traffic  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten. The  caprices  of  motorists  whose  choice  of  route  is  not 
always  conditioned  by  directness  but  sometimes  by  character 
of  pavement,  says  the  committee,  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween major  and  minor  streets  particularly  difficult.  More- 
over, there  is  even  less  definiteness  now  than  there  has  been 
in  the  past,  as  regards  the  character  and  volume  of  traffic, 
and  the  committee  therefore  wisely  decided  to  make  its  major 
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street  plan  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  of  later  changes. 
One  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  before  much  prog- 
ress in  executing  the  proposed  plan  is  possible  is  that  the  city 
does  not  at  present  possess  the  power  of  excess  condemnation 
and  so  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  owners.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution  is  required  before  the  legis- 
lature can  concede  this  measure  of  municipal  home  rule. 

Blocked 

TN  city  planning  the  saying  "  it's  never  too  late  to 
mend  "  does  not  hold  good.  The  Municipal  League  of 
Los  Angeles,  just  about  a  year  ago,  published  a  plan  for  a 
great  improvement,  the  construction  of  a  park  boulevard, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  four-track  subway 
underneath  it  and  with  important  connections  at  either  end. 
This  boulevard,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  as  about  ten 
million  dollars,  including  compensation  for  the  entire  right  of 
way  and  existing  buildings  upon  it,  would  make  one  of  the 
great  streets  of  the  world — from  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  without  surface  car  tracks;  it  would  re- 
lieve the  present  traffic  congestion  and — a  point  often  neg- 
lected— provide  a  really  agreeable  long  walk  through  the 
city  for  pedestrians;  it  would  permit  beautiful  vistas  of  fine 
public  buildings,  placed  on  ample  sites  at  less  cost  than  that 
of  inferior  sites  elsewhere.  But  the  city  has  been  slow  in 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  all  that  is  involved.  "  Indus- 
trial and  business  developments,"  writes  an  officer  of  the 
league,  "  are  growing  so  fast  that  through  municipal  inaction 
parts  of  the  plan  may  already  have  been  blocked." 

A  New  Hollywood 

\T  ARIOUS  motives  are  assigned  to  the  inquiries  conducted 
by  leading  moving  picture  men  for  a  site  on  Long  Island, 
New  York,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  model  village 
to  accommodate  a  large  part  of  the  art  and  industry  of  the 
film  now  conducted  in  California.  That  Will  H.  Hayes, 
former  postmaster  general,  has  accepted  the  leading  position 
in  the  industry  largely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  purify  it 
and  thus  to  anticipate  further  censorship  legislation  is  an 
open  secret.  The  intention  of  building  up  a  new  center  for 
the  industry  in  the  East  is  explained  by  some  as  part  of  that 
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plan.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  large  and  costly 
productions,  sometimes  with  a  number  of  supers  running 
into  four  figures,  which  more  and  more  take  the  wind  out  of 
smaller  ones  can  more  economically  be  staged  near  a  great 
city  where  equipment  and  talent  of  every  variety  is  to  be 
had  without  the  delay  and  cost  of  a  long  journey.  Several  of 
the  Jaigest  enterprises  already  have  supplemented  their  Cali- 
fornian  plants  with  large  indoor  studios  in  New  York  and 
its  vicinity,  and  others  are  said  to  be  planning  similar  moves. 
The  model  village  on  Long  Island  will  house  large  tech- 
nical staffs  as  well  as  actors;  a  school  and  a  community 
church  are  among  the  buildings  definitely  planned,  and  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  village  the  emphasis  will  be  on  good 
conditions  for  family  residence. 

Rheiras 

/^"EORGE  B.  FORD'S  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
^-JRheims  [see  the  SURVEY  for  May  .7,  1921]  is  severely 
criticized  in  a  recent  issue  of  Der  Staedtebau,  the  most  im- 
portant of  European  periodicals  devoted  to  city  planning. 
"  The  American  architect,"  says  H.  de  Fries,  its  editor, 
"  has  overlaid  the  city's  organic  plan  with  the  net  of  a  cold- 
blooded and  unimaginative  system.  The  city  center  is  over- 
emphasized with  monumental  architecture.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Place  Royal  a  block  of  houses  is  removed  that 
has  given  character  to  the  place  and  its  representative  build- 
ings. .  .  .  The  removal  of  buildings  around  Gothic 
churches,  long  recognized  as  undesirable,  is  revived  in  the 
Ford  project.  A  system  of  vertical  and  horizontal  streets 
is  superimposed  on  the  old  plan  which,  with  a  little  more 
sympathy,  might  have  been  preserved.  Then  there  are  new 
diagonal  streets  which,  perhaps,  represent  the  worst  of  this 
kind  of  city  planning,"  And  so  on,  in  some  detail,  the 
excessive  opening  up  of  previously  closed  and  intimate 
squares,  the  creation  of  building  blocks  with  acute  angles, 
difficult  to  utilize,  unnecessary  crossings  of  important  thor- 
oughfares are  criticized.  The  general  fault  of  this  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  is  that  it  repeats  the  mistake  of  so 
many  continental  plans  in  the  past,  of  substituting  schemes 
that  can  be  justified  on  paper  for  the  natural  growth  of  cen- 
turies; that  it  neglects  to  respect  the  "  inner  spiritual  forces  " 
which  have  shaped  the  contours  of  the  city  in  the  past  and 
which  should  be  inviolate. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  Mr.  Ford's  original  pre- 
liminary general  plan  for  Rheims  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  city  in  its  entirety;  and  that  his  French  and  German 
critics,  while  they  balk  at  the  novelty  of  some  of  his  con- 
ceptions, fail  to  give  credit  for  the  immense  impetus  which 
he  and  other  architects  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  towns  and  villages  have  given 
to  the  conception  of  social  and  economic  phases  in  their  re- 
planning.  In  fact,  many  of  the  new  town  plans  of  France, 
including  those  of  the  projected  garden  subufbs  of  Paris,  may 
be  said  to  bear  the  imprint  of  American  creative  effort  in 
these  directions.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, they  take  the  location  of  playgrounds,  open  spaces 
and  good  sites  for  public  schools  out  of  the  realm  of  hazard 
and  provide  for  them  in  advance. 

The  Greatest  City 

*TpHERE  are  two  of  them — or  of  it,  whichever  may  be  the 
•*•  more  grammatical — and  both  are  very  much  in  the 
clouds;  both  are  projected  by  men  whose  fame  has  not  hith- 
erto extended  to  the  fields  of  architecture  or  city  engineer- 
ing: Henry  Ford  and  Roger  W.  Babson.  Mr.  Ford  calls 
up  the  vision  of  a  city  seventy-five  miles  long,  conditioned  on 
the  execution  of  his  project  for  the  industrialization  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  his  road-town  really  will  be  a  city  or  whether 
it  should  not  more  correctly  be  called  a  string  of  small  towns ; 
for  the  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  that,  no  matter  how  many 


houses  are  built,  the  community  or  communities  will  retain 
a  semi-rural  character.  Mr.  Ford,  as  will  be  recalled,  has 
proposed  to  the  government  that  he  will  take  the  Muscle 
Shoals  property  off  its  hands  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  to 
develop  its  natural  resources:  nitrates  and  water  power. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  he  proposes  to  turn  over  his  seventy- 
five  mile  city  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  he  nor  any  individual  or  group  shall  derive  per- 
sonal profit  from  the  undertaking.  Manufacturing  plants 
and  homes,  farms  and  transportation  lines  would,  under  his 
plan,  be  supplied  with  electricity  for  light  and  power  at  an 
incredibly  low  cost.  Eventually  the  whole  Mississippi  River 
valley  would  be  industrialized  by  the  exploitation  of  water 
power  now  running  to  waste,  and  would,  by  a  modest  re- 
turn to  the  government,  provide  enough  revenue  to  put  all 
tax  collectors  out  of  their  jobs. 

Technically  speaking,  Mr.  Ford's  project  is  an  ingenious 
development  of  the  rather  crude  "  road-town  plan  "  advo- 
cated some  years  ago  by  an  inventive  New  York  engineer. 
Implied  in  it  are  two  fundamental  errors:  first,  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  develop  industries  and  homesteads  along 
the  main  line  of  power  supply  rather  than  to  distribute  power 
by  a  network  of  secondary  and  accessory  lines  to  a  great 
number  of  self-contained  towns  and  settlements;  second, 
that  a  sound  industrial  and  community  life  can  be  developed 
along  a  single  dimension  of  physical  growth.  Moreover,  that 
soils,  elevations,  geological  formation,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence  of  settlements,  nearness  to  coast,  waterways  and 
other  physical  features,  as  well  as  purely  historical,  social 
and  esthetic  considerations,  enter  into  the  growth  of  cities 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Ford. 


V/f  R.  BABSON  is  less  explicit,  so  far  as  technical  details 
*  are  concerned.  He  has  bought  a  site  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  near  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  an  area  large 
enough,  he  thinks,  for  a  capital  city  of  American  commerce 
and  industry.  Buildings  will  be  erected  around  two  great 
campuses,  the  one  for  production,  the  other  for  distribution. 
Here  the  men  in  control  of  the  country's  economic  processes 
will  gather  in  congresses  devoid  of  legal  power  but  more 
powerful  in  directing  the  country's  energies  than  the  as- 
semblies on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington.  Four  main  build- 
ings on  the  industrial  campus  will  be  devoted  to  forestry, 
agricultural,  live  stock  and  mineral  products.  The  prin- 
cipal national  organizations  in  the  different  spheres  of  pro- 
duction— such  as  the  National  Textile  Association  and  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute — will  be  offered  lots  on 
which  to  build  quarters  of  their  own  for  records,  charts  and 
statistics,  and  for  meetings  of  their  officers.  The  other  cam- 
pus is  to  be  organized  not  by  products  or  processes  but  by 
states,  each  state  government  being  requested  to  construct 
on  it  a  building  for  exhibits  and  files  giving  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  their  economic  conditions.  Mr.  Babson  him- 
self will  give  such  a  building  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
A  connecting  group  of  buildings  is  to  house  more  general 
collections  and  files  on  economics,  finance,  psychology  and 
factory  management ;  and  the  physical  and  recreational  needs 
of  residents  and  visitors  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  dormitory, 
gymnasium,  chapel,  art  exhibition,  restaurant,  golf  links  and 
camps. 

Not  only  the  site  but  an  initial  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars — to  be  increased  shortly  to  one  million 
dollars — has  been  secured,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
George  W.  Coleman  is  president,  is  busy  over  plans.  It 
is  expected  that  construction  of  the  first  two  buildings  will 
be  commenced  in  March.  To  an  interviewer  Mr.  Bab- 
son  said : 

This  central  gathering  place  of  the  powers  of  production  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  distribution  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  know  to  stabilize  our  civilization  and  bring  a  national 
satisfaction  and  progress.  It  would  be  the  rejuvenation  of  New 
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England.  It  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  ten  million  unemployed. 
And  it  would  help  eradicate  many  of  the  dark  and  tragic  features 
of  the  vast  industrial  civilization  of  which  this  country  is  most 
representative. 

Do  "They  Satisfy"? 

DETWEEN  1915  and  July,  1921,  704  new  billboards 
•*Jhave  been  erected  in  Cleveland,  at  a  total  cost  of  $165,- 
0/5.  As  much  as  $1,000  a  year  is  often  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  a  single  billboard  600  square  feet  in  area. 
But  the  biggest  cost  of  this  kind  of  advertising  cannot  even 
approximately  be  estimated:  waste  of  private  expenditure  on 
beautiful  architecture  and  on  lawns  and  gardens,  waste  of 
public  expenditure  on  parkways,  ornamental  open  spaces  and 
public  buildings  meant  to  add  to  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
the  citizens.  A  committee  of  the  Cleveland  city  council  has 
before  it  for  consideration  a  new  ordinance  on  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  use  of  billboards,  drafted  by  the  city 
plan  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Its  aim  is  that  of  discouraging  the  disfigurement  of  the  city 
and  of  giving  residents  their  right  to  enjoy  the  view  from 
their  windows  without  having  to  read  unsolicited  advice  on 
what  they  should  eat,  smoke  or  wear.  The  minimum  dis- 
tance of  any  sign  from  an  adjoining  building  shall  be  six 
feet  (previously  three)  ;  the  maximum  height  of  the  bill- 
board shall  be  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  The  written 
consent  of  property  owners  for  not  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
1,000  feet  each  way  from  a  proposed  signboard  is  required 
before  a  permit  may  be  given.  No  sign  is  allowed  within 
300  feet  of  any  park  land  or  boulevard,  if  visible  from  it; 
and  those  now  existing  in  such  location  shall  be  taken  down 
within  a  year  from  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  All  these 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  will  help  to  free  this 
progressive  city  from  an  invasion  of  public  rights  which  other 
communities  unfortunately  continue  to  suffer  uncomplain- 
ingly. 

Around  the  Bandstand 

'"pHOUSANDS  of  office  workers  in  lower  Manhattan  are 
-*•  vitally  interested  in  the  joint  resolution  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  permit  the  postmaster  general  to 
scrap  the  old  post  office  building  on  City  Hall  park  and 
exchange  the  site  for  another  one  offered  by  the  city.  Any 
one  who  has  been  in  the  crush  when  Mayor  Hylan  receives 
a  distinguished  visitor  to  confer  on  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  or  who  has  tried  to  enjoy  the  music  when  a  band  is 
playing  on  the  City  Hall  steps  knows  how  inadequate  is 
the  present  open-air  reception  room  of  New  York  for  the 
demands  made  upon  its  space.  But  even  on  ordinary  days, 
the  clerk  or  stenographer  who  would  eat  a  sandwich  or  read 
a  newspaper  during  the  lunch  hour  in  the  open  has  difficulty 
to  find  a  railing  to  lean  on,  not  to  speak  of  a  bench ;  and  the 
worn  tombstones  in  near-by  St.  Paul's  churchyard  are  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  these  young  people  to  find  a  quiet 
corner  in  the  sunshine.  In  their  endeavor  to  provide  play- 
grounds and  open  spaces  for  their  industrial  population, 
many  of  our  large  cities  have  neglected  the  equally  im- 
portant task  of  giving  their  office  workers  similar  advantages. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  addition  of  the  post  office  site 
to  City  Hall  square  would  merely  give  back  to  the  people 
an  open  space  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  generations  and 
which  was  taken  away  from  them  at  a  time  when  legislators 
were  less  concerned  for  social  needs  than  they  are  today. 

Zoning  in  Berkeley 

'TPHE  zoning  ordinance  of  Berkeley,  California,  originally 
*•  passed  in  1916,  establishing  several  square  miles  of  the 
city  as  districts  for  single  family  dwellings  only,  with  pro- 
vision for  three  other  kinds  of  residence  districts,  has  been 
under  criticism  as  too  elaborate  a  pigeon-holing  of  the  dif- 
ferent requirements  of  citizens  on  the  city  area.  A  new 
zoning  ordinance  was  ratified  by  an  advisory  vote  of  the 
people  taken  on  April  2  of  last  year,  and  has  the  general 
effect  of  simplifying  that  procedure.  It  is  concerned  only  with 


What  Zoning  Does 

By  Charles  B.  Ball 

Zoning  sells  a  town.  An  unzoned  town  is  like  a  dead 
stock  of  goods  on  the  shelves. 

Zoning  is  a-  flexible  harness  in  which  city  expansion 
works;  it  may  be  adjusted  in  case  it  galls  or  frets  at 
any  point. 

Zoning  will  flatten  out  the  human  pyramid,  which 
congestion  has  created  in  a  crowded  portion  of  the  city. 

Zoning  substitutes  method  for  chance,  symmetry  for 
confusion,  progression  for  patchwork,  and  order  for 
chaos  in  city  development. 

Zoning  affords  for  the  poor  man  such  security  from 
nuisances  and  invasions  as  the  rich  may  provide  at 


great  expense. 


-From  Chicago  City  Club  Bulletin 


the  regulation  of  the  use  of  property  for  which  it  establishes 
seven  classes:  one  for  general  residence,  two  kinds  of  busi- 
ness districts,  two  kinds  of  industrial  districts  and  two 
kinds  of  special  use  districts. 

This  ordinance,  prepared  by  the  Berkeley  City  Planning 
and  Civic  Art  Commission  under  the  guidance  of  Charles 
H.  Cheney  as  technical  adviser,  was  originally  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  to  be  effective 
July  i,  of  that  year,  and  its  trial  for  nearly  a  year  con- 
vinced the  people  of  its  value.  George  L.  Schneider,  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  in  a  statement  made  after  the  vote 
had  been  analyzed,  pointed  out  that  while  there  was  some  op- 
position, it  was  definitely  traceable  to  selfish  interests  which 
wanted  to  put  warehouses  or  other  undesirable  buildings 
into  residence  districts  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
did  not  want  them.  The  ordinance  was  strongly  supported 
in  every  case  in  the  neighborhoods  which  had  been  pre- 
viously invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion,  and  where  the 
people  in  consequence  understood  the  importance  of  the 
protection  offered  them. 

In  establishing  only  one  general  residence  classification, 
the  new  ordinance  leaves  in  effect  the  previous  piecemeal 
zone  ordinance,  so  that  in  reality  the  city  now  has  eleven 
classes  of  use  districts.  Both  the  district  zone  ordinance 
and  the  comprehensive  zone  ordinance  have  clauses  pro- 
viding that  the  present  use  in  a  district  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Clothes  to  Measure 

FIVE  years  ago,  both  the  term  and  the  idea  of  zoning 
were  hardly  known.  Today,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent and  complete  tabulation  (The  American  City  for 
December,  1921),  eighty-five  cities  have  comprehensive 
zoning  ordinances  in  force  or  in  preparation,  and  fifty-four 
have  partial  ordinances,  covering  either  only  part  of  the 
area  or  part  of  the  factors  that  need  be  regulated ;  height  of 
buildings,  use,  or  proportion  of  area  to  be  built  over.  New 
Jersey  cities  seem  to  have  gone  farthest.  In  California, 
where  the  next  greatest  interest  is  manifested,  zoning 
ordinances  have  so  far  for  the  most  part  remained  partial. 
No  less  than  twenty  states  have  some  kind  of  zoning  act  in 
force. 

From  Maine  to  Arizona,  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
to  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  and  Paso  Roble?,  California, 
American  communities,  instead  of  trusting  to  luck,  are  be- 
ginning to  decide  what  clothes  they  want  to  wear.  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  a  small  town  in  New  York,  one  speaker 
who  advocated  zoning  said:  "If  we  had  had  a  proper 
zoning  ordinance  the  last  ten  years,  we  might  now  have  a 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand."  A  second  speaker 
said:  "  I  also  am  in  favor  of  zoning,  but  it  is  to  avoid  our 
attempting  to  get  those  two  hundred  thousand.  This  is  a 
residential  community  which  will  lose  heavily  if  it  tries 
to  industrialize  itself  instead  of  trying  to  attract  more 
builders  of  good  homes." 


Case  Work  Themes 

By  Laura  G.  Woodberry 
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Marital  Fidelity 


("  The  li-oman  marching  by  the  beaten  man." — MAESFIELD) 

WHO  understands? 
Who  cares  ? 

Linked  to  a  Ruined  Will 
She  came,  her  clenched  hands 
Heralding  the  hidden  wound. 

What  will  the  Law  award? 

But  it  is  the  gift  of  Counsel 
To  discern  the  holy  imprint 
On  the  link. 

Then  Counsel  turned  the  Camera 
And  let  Light  paint  the  reel — 

A  Heroine  of  Patience. 
Look!     It's  a  woman 
Marching  by  a  beaten  man ! 

Deo  servire  liber  las. 


In  Time  of  Unemployment 

I.     The  "Fodder  Basis" 
("Lord!    What  right  have  the  poor  to  <wedf") 

WHO  understands? 
Who  cares? 

Side  by  side  they  shrank 

Into  the  shadow. 

Once  she  was  like  the  spring. 

Debt  had  absorbed  their  hopes. 

That  scourge— the  "  fodder  basis  " 

Had  left  its  iron  mark 

Upon  the  lintels  of  the 

Dusty  round  of  furnished  rooms. 

They'd  lived  like 

Cats  and  dogs. 

Still  Counsel  prods  them  with 

Her  plan  and  stumbles  over  Economics 

•      •      » 

Industrial  History  Ignoring  Nuptials. 
What  could  be  more  life  like? 


II.     Health 

OOLD  and  Want 

^    Studded  with  cunning  growths 

Devise  a  dodge 

To  waste  the  bloom  of  babes. 

While  old  assumptions 
Tinker  with  the  tortures 
And  take  refuge  in  the  syllable 
"Alms!" 


Reconciliation 

WHO  understands? 
Who  cares? 

"  He  must  give  up  his  trade  or  die." 
The  doctor's  word — 
A  flame  that  licked  his  blood. 

So  he  came  reaching  out 
For  the  help  of  Counsel. 

Yes,  he  had  a  brother, 

"  A  bag  of  rusty  malice  " 

Lay  between  them  these  many  years. 

Then  Counsel, 

That  knows  the  price  of  hearts, 

Bestowed  her  gift, 

And  brother  welcomed  brother. 

Misericordiam  volo,  et  nan  sacrificium. 


Desertion 

("Look  well  to  the  hearthstone") 

A   WOUND  that  gapes! 
Yes,  his  father  too 
\Vas  careless  of  the  sacrament. 
So  boy  and  man 
His  ways  were  colored  by 
The  blackened  hearth. 

And  so  he  mocks  the  wound, 
While  Counsel  frets  the  Law 
For  judgment — and  the 
Woman  armed  with  tears 
Prevails! 

A  wound  that  needs  must  gape! 


Family  Welfare  * 

Home  Re-won 


\>f  AN  and  wife 


Made  one  in  slavery  to  drink. 

Shame  and  despair 

sat  in  the  woman's  eyes, 

and  she  had  sore  misgivings 

for  the  pitiless  scourge 

that  starved  the  ever  open  mouths 

of  all  her  pasty  brood; 

but  still  she  followed  in  her  husband's  footsteps 

The  stars  reminded  him 
of  the  hopes  he'd  thrown  away 
and  stared  at  him  as  dice  do 
when  the  play's  against  you. 

For  him  'twas  on  the  cards 

that  he  should  make  a  name  for  drink, 

while  all  the  household  sank  down  into  Hell. 

•      »      » 

But  now  is  Home  re-won. 
Hard  toil  and  law-abiding  days 
see  children  dumb  with  joy. 

*  Printed  in  Boston  Evening  Record,  November  23,  1920. 
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The  Poor  Man's  Court 

JOHN  SMITH,  age  forty-two,  father  of  four  children, 
worked  in  an  automobile  factory  in  Toledo.  His  wages 
varied  considerably  from  month  to  month.  There  were 
slack  periods  when  the  factory  operated  intermittently  and 
employment  was  uncertain.  Smith's  wife  was  in  poor 
health  and  required  frequent  medical  attention.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  diseases  common  to  children  attacked 
their  little  family  and  added  to  the  expense  of  the  house- 
hold. A  few  weeks  of  idleness,  and  Smith  found  himself 
fairly  swamped  with  debts.  Under  the  petty  court  system 
in  vogue  in  Toledo  a  lew  years  ago,  these  were  probably 
some  of  the  consequences  cf  John  Smith's  misfortune : 

His  landlord  was  insistent  on  the  payment  of  the  rent; 
a  furniture  house,  a  credit  clothing  house,  an  instalment 
jeweler  and  the  corner  grocer  hounded  him  for  payments. 
Worried  by  collectors,  his  health  impaired  by  lack  of  proper 
food  and  of  happy  home  surroundings,  Smith  was  unable 
to  work  rapidly  and  skilfully  at  the  factory.  His  foreman, 
therefore,  complained  that  he  was  not  doing  his  share  of 
the  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  furniture  dealers  suggested  that  as  an 
alternative  to  returning  the  furniture  he  should  borrow  the 
money  and  pay  his  bill.  They  directed  him  to  a  money 
lender  who  let  him  have  the  money  at  10  per  cent  interest 
and  took  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  furniture  as  security. 

When  the  grocer  endeavored  to  garnishee  Smith's  wages, 
his  employer  decided  that,  since  he  had  not  been  working 
efficiently  anyway,  he  had  better  be  discharged.  Garnishee 
proceedings  were  repeated  at  his  next  job  which  he  found 
after  a  week's  idleness.  His  new  employer  resented  the 
annoyance  of  the  process  but  kept  Smith  on  the  payroll,  and 
his  weekly  wage  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  garnishee. 

By  this  time  a  payment  was  due  at  the  loan  office,  and 
when  Smith  was  unable  to  meet  it  a  suit  was  brought  in  an- 
other court.  The  collector  for  the  loan  shark  was  friendly 
with  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  constable  with  whom 
the  collection  agency  was  in  collusion  failed  to  serve  the 
papers.  The  day  of  trial  came,  and  Smith,  knowing  nothing 
of  it,  did  not  appear.  The  justice  ordered  Smith's  furniture 
attached.  The  ten  days  for  appeal  passed,  the  furniture  was 
seized.  The  landlord,  failing  to  get  his  rent,  then  brought 
restitution  proceedings.  A  similar  fiasco  was  staged,  and 
Smith  and  his  family  were  ordered  out  of  their  home. 

This  injustice  to  Smith  was  possible  because  the  court 
was  held  in  a  private  office,  where  bulldozing  and  exploita- 
tion could  be  carried  on  at  will.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
made  his  living  from  the  fees  collected,  and  grew  fat  on  the 
plunder  from  his  victims. 

It  is  needless  to  carry  the  story  farther.  Smith  was  down 
and  out,  hopeless,  discouraged  and  dependent. 

Cases  such  as  this  were  not  unusual  in  Toledo  four  years 
ago.  The  abuses  arising  from  the  petty  court  system  con- 
stituted the  chief  cause  for  the  passage  by  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture of  the  Toledo  Municipal  Court  Act,  which  abolished 
all  justice  courts  in  the  city  and  established  one  municipal 
court,  which  took  their  place  as  well  as  that  of  the  so-called 
city  courts  and  the  police  court.  This  municipal  court  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  more  than  three  years.  A  survey 
recently  made  by  the  Commission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency 
showed  that  such  abuses  as  those  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
John  Smith  have  been  eliminated  under  the  new  system. 

Now,  John  Smith,  meeting  similar  difficulties,  has  an 
experience  somewhat  like  this: 

Perhaps  a  creditor  brings  suit  against  him  as  before. 
The  case  is  handled  in  the  municipal  court,  located  in  the 
public  court  house  in  the  center  of  the  city.  A  notice  of  the 


case  is  sent  to  Smith  by  mail,  assuring  delivery,  and  he 
appears  in  court.  If  the  sum  involved  is  less  than  thirty- 
five  dollars  the  case  is  handled  informally  in  the  conciliation 
branch,  without  attorneys  on  either  side. 

Smith's  financial  condition  is  probably  ascertained  and 
he  is  advised  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  insolvency  department 
of  the  court.  He  agrees  to  furnish  the  court  with  a  list  of 
all  his  creditors,  and  to  pay  to  the  court  after  each  pay 
day  15  per  cent  of  his  wages.  This  sum  is  distributed  pro 
rata  among  the  creditors  until  Smith's  debts  are  paid.  So 
long  as  he  continues  to  pay  this  sum,  his  wages  cannot  be 
garnisheed. 

What  this  means  to  Smith  can  be  imagined.  His  employer 
need  know  nothing  about  his  straits  and  will  not  be  annoyed 
by  being  required  to  serve  as  a  collector  for  Smith's  credi- 
itors.  He  himself  is  no  longer  harassed  by  them  and  has  the 
assurance  that  he  is  gradually  but  surely  getting  back  on 
his  feet.  It  is  better  for  the  creditors,  for  without  further 
action  on  their  part  they  are  assured  of  uniform  treatment  and 
the  ultimate  payment  of  their  claims. 

The  fee  charged  for  this  service  is  two  dollars,  a  sum 
which  no  more  than  covers  the  postage  required  for  the 
distribution  of  the  money  received.  Other  fees  charged  by 
the  court  are  similarly  moderate.  Exorbitant  charges  were 
formerly  made  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  compensation 
depended  upon  the  fees  collected.  Under  the  new  law, 
judges,  clerks  and  marshals  receive  fixed  salaries. 

An  advance  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  required  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  any  civil  action  in  the  municipal  court,  but  even 
this  small  fee  may  be  omitted  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
there  is  good  cause  for  so  doing.  In  many  cases  the  necessary 
forms  are  filled  out  by  clerks  of  the  court  to  save  the  needy 
litigant  the  expense  of  a  lawyer's  fee. 

WENDELL  F.  JOHNSON, 

Secretary  Commission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES, 
ACCORDING  TO  FATHERS'  EARNINGS 

COMBINED   FIGURES  JROM   SEVEN    CITIES    STUDIED    Bi    US   CHILDREN5    BUREAU,' 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    A    COMMUNITY    FUND 

From  a  prospectus  of  the  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Scientific  Getting  and  Giving 

THE  good  citizens  of  Providence  who  in  the  last  year 
contributed  to  charities  have  been  classified  and  ana- 
lyzed until  the  eclectic  nature  of  their  charitable  impulses  as 
they  are  manifested  in  cash  terms  would  make  the  financial 
manager  of  a  charitable  institution  throw  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  wish  that  he  had  studied  advanced  psychology. 
People  who  give  out  of  pity,  for  religious  reasons,  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  for  intellectual  ethical  reasons,  all  give  dif- 
ferently, and  in  Rhode  Island,  at  least,  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  observation  has  taken  place.  Under  the  direction 
of  Robert  W.  Burgess,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Brown  University,  the  Rhode  Island  Foundation  has  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  voluntary  contributions  received  by 
twenty-three  organizations  representing  all  types  of  activi- 
ties which  appeal  to  the  public  for  their  entire  or  partial 
maintenance. 

No  thesis  has  been  established  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
and  the  facts  themselves  seem  to  make  one  impossible,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  the  average  contributor  does  not 
figure  out  either  how  he  can  give  so  that  his  money  will  do 
the  most  good,  or  what  amount,  in  the  light  of  his  income,  he 
can  afford  for  the  support  of  social  work.  It  was  found, 
in  the  first  place,  that  only  about  2%  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation contributed  anything  to  charity,  except  on  tag  day, 
and  that  only  about  six-tenths  of  i  per  cent  gave  $20  or  more 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Moreover,  only  about  one  half 
of  the  possible  contributing  population — those  who  pay  fed- 
eral income  taxes — made  any  donations,  although  contribu- 
tors did  not  come  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  income  tax- 
payers. This  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  financially 
qualified  persons  were  never  reached  by  the  organizations 
about  which  the  survey  was  made. 

As  for  the  individual  contributor,  his  versatility  in  giv- 
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ing  defies  synthesis.  Some  there  are  who  give  all  that  they 
can  in  an  annual  splurge,  some  who  give  two-dollar  bills,  dis- 
tributing them  widely  over  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Conse- 
quently, one  finds  organizations  that  depend  for  their  sup- 
port on  only  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts,  while  others  reach 
over  a  thousand.  Strictly  speaking  these  two  facts  are  not 
inevitably  related,  but  it  is  true  that  the  institutions  which 
appeal  to  only  a  few  loyal  friends  and  make  no  wide  general 
campaign  for  interest  receive  donations  in  large  lumps. 

Of  the  $277,277.39  totalled  in  the  year  under  observation, 
four  organizations — the  Society  for  Organized  Charity,  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
secured  57  per  cent  of  all  contributions  made.  It  was  found 
that  hospitals  and  public  health  work  make  the  strongest 
appeal,  and  that  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organizations  and  other 
recreational  clubs  and  institutions  came  second. 

The  facts  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
tapped support  among  well  provided  individuals  and  that 
those  who  do  give  use  little  rhyme  or  reason  in  so  doing. 
The  report  is  a  good  step  in  the  direction  of  scientific  giving 
and  soliciting. 


A  State  Federation 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Tacoma  last  spring  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  various  state  organizations 
crystallized  in  a  Federation  of  Social  Agencies.  Affiliated 
organizations  hereby  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  to- 
gether for  discussion  of  any  phase  of  social  work.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  any  organized  group  which  can  send  two 
delegates  to  the  federation  meetings  with  voting  power. 
The  board  of  thirty  directors,  composed  of  these  delegates 
and  representatives  from  the  community  at  large,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  out  of  plans,  but  details  are  given 
to  committees  to  work  out.  At  present  sixty-four  agencies 
are  members. 

The  federation  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  family  re- 
lief work,  mainly  a  study  of  the  cases  known  to  agencies, 
clubs,  or  lodges  that  do  such  work.  A  card  index  is  being 
compiled  of  every  individual  who  works  with  a  social  agency 
in  any  capacity,  of  all  school  teachers  and  principals,  and  of 
all  clubs;  this  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  wide  mailing  list 
and  for  the  choice  of  committee  members  and  volunteers. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  undertakings  is  a  Social 
Service  Exchange  where  about  six  hundred  cases  are  filed 
for  use  in  discussion  groups  of  social  workers,  both  paid 
and  volunteer,  and  board  members.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  exchange  is  going  to  publish 
for  their  general  educational  value  the  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  needs  of  the  community  in  meeting 
the  case  problems.  Finally,  the  federation  is  getting  ready 
for  a  Community  Fund  campaign  in  March  by  appointing  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  to  raise  funds  and  a  budget 
committee  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  agencies  that  will 
make  use  of  the  money  and  to  determine  the  total  amount  to 
be  raised. 


THE  Detroit  Community  Union,  of  which  W.  J.  Norton 
is  the  secretary,  has  published  a  pamphlet  giving  the  re- 
sources and  laws  of  most  frequent  use  to  the  social  worker. 
It  includes  a  wide  range  of  information,  such  as  health 
clinics  conducted  by  the  board  of  health,  regulations  in 
regard  to  child  labor,  the  organization  plan  of  the  city's 
department  of  public  welfare,  and  the  power  of  the 
juvenile  court.  The  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  likewise 
has  issued  a  directory  of  the  social  and  civic  agencies  of  the 
city  and  their  activities.  Valuable  as  both  of  these  publi- 
cations are,  their  usefulness  would  have  been  increased  if 
they  had  been  printed  in  a  format  more  adaptable  for 
frequent  handling. 
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THE  CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

By  Sidney  and  Beatrice   Webb.     Longmans,  Green   &?  Co. 

504  pp.  Price,  $6.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $6.75. 
Even  without  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  in  the  last  few  years — its  membership 
now  includes  about  three-sevenths  of  all  the  households  in  the 
country — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  would  undoubtedly  have  written 
this  book,  since  it  deals  with  so  important  a  phase  of  the  new 
social  order  for  which  they  have  endeavored  throughout  the 
'greater  part  of  their  lives  to  construct  the  framework  of  a 
constitution.  From  the  study  of  producers'  organization  and  of 
local  government  the  next  step  to  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  consumers'  organization  was  inevitable.  To  this  new 
work  the  authors  have  brought  their  well  known  methods: 
painstaking  historical  research,  accumulation  and  analysis  of  all 
available  fact  data,  including  not  only  the  movement  itself  but 
also  the  influences  at  work  upon  it  and  those  radiating  from  it; 
a  courageous  yet  sympathetic  diagnosis  of  defects  and  short- 
comings; and,  on  the  basis  of  all  this,  a  conservative  study  of 
trends  and  imaginative  forecast. 

There  have  been  many  historical  descriptions  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Great  Britain;  in  fact,  the  reader  of  this 
literature  is  apt  to  get  a  little  tired  of  being  taken  back  in  book 
after  book  to  the  modest  beginnings  in  Rochdale  eighty  years 
ago;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  succeeded  in  interweaving 
their  historical  reflections  unobtrusively  with  their  topical  discus- 
sion of  the  different  aspects  of  consumers'  cooperation  that 
had  to  be  touched  upon. 

Many  readers  will  turn  at  once  to  the  last  two  chapters, 
which  deal  with  the  shortcomings  and  with  the  future  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation;  but  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  book  that 
does  not  add  to  one's  understanding  of  the  part  actually  played 
by  the  movement  today  and  of  the  problems  which  it  must  face 
if  the  next  eighty  years  are  to  make  what  is  as  yet  a  "  move- 
ment "  into  as  essential  and  as  accepted  a  part  of  the  social 
machinery  as  national  government  or  the  organization  of  credit. 

Incidentally,  we  might  here  interject,  the  policies  so  patiently 
advocated  year  in  and  year  out  with,  as  yet,  meager  results  by 
the  leaders  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  in  America 
are  fully  and  in  every  particular  corroborated  by  the  findings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.  They  also  see  nothing  but  confusion  in 
any  effort  to  link  genuine  consumers'  cooperation  on  the  Roch- 
dale plan  with  other  schemes  that  travel  under  the  name  of 
cooperation  but  are  really  profit-making  enterprises.  They  look 
upon  the  division  of  profits  among  the  members  as,  perhaps, 
temporarily  a  necessary  means  to  secure  membership,  but  as 
not  at  all  essential  and  certainly  not  a  principal  aim.  They 
prefer  growth  from  the  bottom  up  and  intensive  individual 
participation  in  local  cooperative  effort  to  more  rapid  growth 
through  centralization,  with  a  correspondingly  lower  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual  member.  These  are 
not  simply  expressions  of  opinion,  but  conclusions  that  arise 
from  an  open  presentation  of  all  the  pertinent  facts,  conclusions 
which  the  unprejudiced  reader  cannot  fail  to  share.  There  are 
other  points  of  special  importance  for  those  interested  in  the 
cooperative  movement  in  America:  for  instance,  the  suggestion 
that  eventually  the  elimination  of  private  unearned  revenue  from 
rent  will  become  quite  as  important  as  elimination  of  other 
unearned  profits;  and  that  a  wholesale  "nationalization"  of  the 
nation's  land,  irrespective  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  put,  is 
not  the  best  remedy,  but  that  consumers'  cooperation  must 
gradually  assume  the  collective  ownership  of  much  land  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  assuming  collective  ownership  of  tools  of 
production. 

There  is  some  suggestion  that  the  part  played  by  cooperation 
in  international  trade  may  be  greatly  increased,  not  in  spite 
but  because  of  the  disorganization  of  international  credits  and 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange,  through  a  deliberate  development 
of  a  system  of  barter.  Instances  are  given  of  enterprises  in 
which  this  method  already  obtains  and  has  been  found  workable. 

The  most  pressing  and  difficult  problems  today,  however,  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  consumers 
and  producers  in  the  control  of  cooperative  enterprise.  To  their 
examination  much  space  is  given;  and,  while  no  final  solution  is 
advanced,  one  feels  that  at  least  in  a  negative  sense  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  is  wise  and  will  be  of  influence.  They 


demonstrate  that  an  actual  control  of  the  administration  by 
producers'  organizations,  only  in  part  representative  of  the 
employes  of  cooperative  concerns,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
very  purposes  of  consumers'  cooperation ;  and  they  lay  bare  the 
defects  in  the  thinking  of  certain  guild  socialists  who  argue  that 
a  complete  organization  of  production  by  the  workers  could  be 
so  safeguarded  by  various  national  controls  as  to  prevent  extor- 
tionate demands  on  the  part  of  various  and  conflicting  groups 
of  producers. 

Another  problem  that  must  be  faced  soon  by  the  leaders  is  a 
definition  of  the  respective  spheres  of  municipal  and  cooperative 
trading.  Advocates,  as  they  are,  of  greatly  extended  municipal 
enterprise,  the  authors  are  not  altogether  clear  in  the  answer 
they  make  to  this  question.  For  instance,  they  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  handling 
of  milk  distribution  lies  with  cooperative  or  with  municipal 
undertaking  of  this  essential  service. 

They  are  on  much  surer  ground  when  they  discuss  some  of 
the  measures  that  are  required  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
cooperative  enterprise  in  itself.  The  scandal  of  inadequate 
reward  of  administrative  workers  in  the  movement  is,  of  course, 
an  old  story;  it  is  a  handicap  that  can  only  gradually  be  over- 
come as  the  rank  and  file  learn  that  not  only  manual  skill  but 
other  talents  also  have  their  market  price  and  cannot  be  bought 
for  less.  A  more  original  suggestion  is  that  of  an  efficiency 
audit  and  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  progress  as  an 
agencv  of  promotion  where  consumers'  cooperation  is  weak,  and 
a  link  between  local  cooperatives  to  increase  their  combined 
effectiveness.  While  its  conservatism  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  cooperative  movement,  a  stage  has  now  been 
reached,  in  England  at  least,  where  lack  of  imagination  and  of 
adventuresomeness  have  become  heavy  handicaps.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  have  avoided  all  carping  criticism;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  probable  that  their  book  will  have  considerable  influ- 
ence with  those  in  whose  hands  the  future  development  of 
cooperation  lies.  The  book  will  help  to  disperse  some  of  their 
fears  and  will  give  them  new  confidence  that  in  close  association 
with  the  other  forces  in  state  and  community  which  aim  at 
democratizing  the  social  order  lies  their  own  best  prospect  of 
success.  BRUNO  LASKER. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  THE  RIDDLE  OF  PEACE 

By  H.  G.  Wells.  MacmUlan  Co.  312  pp.  Price,  $2.00,  with 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

Wells'  articles  on  the  Disarmament  Conference  just  as  they 
appeared  in  the  New  York  World,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
other  papers  here  and  abroad.  An  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
historian  turned  newspaper  reporter  and,  for  future  readers, 
an  invaluable  record  of  how  open-faced  diplomacy  appeared  at 
its  birth  to  an  exceptionally  keen  observer. 

SAFETY  FOR  THE  CHILD 

By  Dorothea  H.  Scoville,  M.D.,  and  Doris  Long.  Republic 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  252  pp.  Price,  $1.00;  with  postage 
from  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

Methods  of  teaching  safe  conduct  to  children  are  taught  in 
lessons  dealing  with  fire  prevention,  swimming,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, the  right  of  way,  falls,  and  numerous  other  dangers  that 
threaten  children.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  for  use  in 
school  and  home. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  RACE 

By  Seumas  MacManus  assisted  by  several  Irish  scholars. 
Irish  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  713  pp.  Price,  $6.00;  with 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $6.35. 

This  story  of  the  Irish  race  was  written  for  readers  only  cas- 
ually interested  in  Irish  history,  to  whom  a  fairly  quick  nar- 
rative of  a  long  national  existence — a  narrative  that  identifies 
and  chronologizes  the  great  names  of  Irish  poetry — will  be  a 
new  experience.  It  is  written  in  such  a  patriotic  fervor  as  to 
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debar  it  from  the  company  of  impartial  annals  of  the  new  his- 
torians, but  it  gains  in  this  some  of  the  illusion  of  legend  which 
the  author  meant  to  give.  It  was  brought  out  during  the  Irish 
negotiations,  and  therefore  the  second  edition  which  is  on  the 
press  carries  the  history  to  its  denouement — if  history  ever  has 
a  denouement. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  IRELAND,  1920 
By  I.  O.,  E.  P.  Button  and  Co.  461  pp.  Price  |io.oo;  with 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $10.25. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  statement  on  the  coyer  of  this  anony- 
mously written  book  that  the  author  has  plainly  set  forth  his 
matters  without  fear  or  prejudice.  It  purports  to  be  first  of  all 
an  impartial  account  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  in  1920; 
actually  it  is  a  documented  but  thoroughly  partial  and  one- 
sided account  of  Sinn  Fein  activities  by  one  who  is  at  pains 
to  dispose  of  the  participants  as  traitors  and  murder  gangs. 
It  carries  the  movement  from  the  time  of  the  English  entrance 
into  war  up  through  1920. 

L'IRLANDE  DANS   LA  CRISE   UNIVERSELLE— 1914- 

1920 

By  Yann  M.  Goblet.    Felix  Alcan,  Paris.     462  pp.     Paper. 

Price,  Frs.  20. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  perhaps  the  most  revealing 
of  recent  books  on  the  story  of  Ireland's  fight  for  freedom 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  author,  familiar  with  the 
Celtic  language,  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Oxford, 
has  compiled  day  by  day  the  material  for  a  history  of  the 
events  which  he  presents  in  this  volume  without  bias  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  yet  with  a  warmth  in  the  telling  that  carries 
the  reader  along. 

ZUR  EINFUEHRUNG  IN  DIE  ARBEITERFRAGE 
By  J.  Lorenz.  Art.   Institut   Orell-Fuessli,  Zurich.    66   pp. 
Paper.   Price,  Frs.  3.50 

One  of  a  series  of  handbooks  of  Swiss  questions  of  the  day, 
this  study  reviews  the  industrial  problems  of  the  republic  from 
their  origin  to  the  most  recent  proposals  for  solutions.  It 
pictures  not  only  the  reform  of  labor  conditions,  but  also  the 
changes  in  popular  psychology  with  regard  to  wage  labor,  and 
presents  information  not  hitherto  available  in  so  accessible  a 
form  concerning  the  specific  industrial  problems  tha,t  have  arisen 
in  Switzerland  in  recent  years.  The  industrialization  of  that 
country  has  necessarily  produced  results  similar  to  those  in  other 
countries,  but  owing  to  its  close  contact  with  neighboring  nations 
an,d  the  large  flux  of  labor  to  and  from  its  manufacturing 
centers,  other  troublesome  influences  and  conditions  have  arisen 
with  which  the  republic,  by  conservative  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary methods,  is  attempting  to  cope.  This  little  book  should 
be  studied  together  with  the  several  new  works  on  the  political 
constitution  and  changes  of  Switzerland  that  have  lately 
appeared. 

THE  PEACEABLE  AMERICANS  OF  1860-1861 

By  Mary  Scrugham.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  125  pp. 
Price,  $1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $I.6o. 

A  study  in  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

ALL  THROUGH  THE  DAY,  THE  MOTHER  GOOSE 
WAY 

By  Jean  Broadhurst.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     64  pp.     Illus- 
trated.   Price,  $.75 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $.83. 
A  book  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  combined  with  principles  of 
healthy  living,   and  illustrated  with  "  Movie  "  and   "  Zookie  " 
figures  drawn  by  E.  J.  Read  and  George  Pfeiffer. 

NOSTRUMS  AND  QUACKERY 

Edited  by  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  M.D.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Vol.  2.  832  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from 
the  SURVEY,  $2.30. 

This  volume  describes  representative  advertising  of  patent  medi- 
cines, together  with  their  chemical  analyses,  followed  by  brief 
discussions  of  the  extent  to  which  the  discovered  drugs  in  each 
medicine  could  bear  out  the  claims  made  for  it.  The  sources 
are  the  Department  of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  investigations  of  federal  and  state  officials  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  of  Post  Office  officials,  and 


reports  appearing  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  The  style  is 
such  that  the  material  can  be  readily  understood  by  the  general 
reader,  although  scientific  accuracy  has  not  been  sacrificed. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  COMMUNITY  AMERICANI- 
ZATION 

By  Alonzo   G.  Grace.     Acme  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

94  pp.    Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Mr.  Grace,  who  is  instructor  of  anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  discusses  the  history  of  immigration,  and  immi- 
gration legislation,  and  outlines  practical  methods  of  organizing 
every  community  for  Americanization.  The  book  is  written 
principally  for  the  Americanization  director  and  teacher,  and 
contains  a  bibliography  for  supplementary  reading. 

BEHOLD  A  MAN 

L.  Addison  Bone.     Burton  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas  City.    233 

pp.    Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

A  volume  which  offers  a  program  of  social  and  economic  justice 
which,  the  author  is  convinced,  would  result  in  justice  and  hap- 
piness for  all. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF  PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 

By  A.  A.  Brill,  M.  D.  Harcourt,  Brace  &f  Co.  344  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 

MAROONED  IN  MOSCOW 

By  Marguerite  E.  Harrison.  George  G.  Doran  Co.  322 
PP.  Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

THROUGH  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

By  Albert  Rhys  Williams.  Boni  &f  Liveright.  Price,  $2.00; 
with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

A  GENTLEMAN  IN   PRISON 

The  Story  of  Tokichi  Ishii.  Translated  by  Caroline  Mac- 
donald.  164  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.75;  with  postage 
from  the  SURVEY,  $1.85. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENT 
By  Kenneth  Colegrove.  Abingdon  Press.  333  pp.  Price, 
$1.75;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 

THE  REAL  JAPANESE  QUESTION 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami.    Macmillan  Co.    269  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

A  discussion  of  the  Japanese-American  question  which  takes  up 
such  topics  as  double  citizenship,  Japanese  schools,  land  owner- 
ship and  leases,  and  the  restriction  of  immigration ;  written  to 
counteract  some  of  the  effects  of  "  yellow  peril  "  propaganda  ir 
this  country. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  SLAV 

By  Charles  Eugene  Edwards.  Presbyterian  Board  nf  Pub- 
lication. 143  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  postpaid,  cloth,  $.75; 
paper,  $.50. 

A  book  which  deals  mainly  with  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  among  the  Slavic  people,  in  their  own  countries  and  in 

America. 

AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  EUROPE 

By  Charles  Harvey  Fahs.  Association  Press.  1 86  pp.  Price, 
$1.35;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.45. 

WAR  AND  NATIONAL  FINANCE 

By  R.  H.  Brand.  Longmans,  Green  £sT  Co.  287  pp.  Price, 
$5.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.20. 

MODERN  MEN  AND  MUMMERS 

By   Hesketh   Pearson.     Harcourt,   Brace   £3"    Co.      208   pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 
Studies   of  men   and   women  prominent   in   British   life. 

THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  RE- 
PUBLIC 

By  L.  S.  Rowe.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  161 
pp.  Price,  $2.oo;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


The  Gentle  Art 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  like  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts — one  who  has  encouraged  those  enlight- 
ened souls  who  have  struggled  manfully  to  uphold  some  cause, 
or  who  have  devoted  their  lives  in  penury  and  discomfort  to 
prepare  the  world  for  new  ideas.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  harmless 
enough  vanity,  and  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  be  robbed 
of  the  pleasant  glow  that  thus  irradiates  my  person  because, 
forsooth,  of  the  incompetence  of  the  publicity  departments 
attached  to  the  various  groups  of  serious  thinkers,  magazines, 
weeklies,  theaters,  clubs,  societies,  philanthropies,  etc.,  which  I 
had  fondly  thought  had  reason  to  rise  up  and  call  me  blessed. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  special  appeal  being 
addressed  to  me — skilfully  worded  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
hitherto  unresponsive — to  me  who  up  to  that  disillusioning 
moment  had  supposed  myself  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  pillars 
of  the  undertaking! 

Apparently,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  droppeth  alike 
upon  just  and  unjust,  so  do  appeals  for  support  and  encourage- 
ment rain  alike  upon  subscriber  and  non-subscriber.  It  behooves 
you  nothing  that  during  the  lean  years  you  have  stood  by,  while 
others  sneered  or  remained  indifferent;  it  matters  naught  that 
the  first,  hesitant,  modest  little  appeal  had  caught  you  and  held 
you;  the  new,  grandiloquent  and  expensive  exhortations  are 
mailed  to  you  precisely  as  they  are  mailed  to  those  who  had 
never  listened,  never  believed,  never  trusted,  until  all  possibility 
of  doubt  had  passed. 

Each  separate  time  that  this  misadventure  has  happened  to 
me,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  something  of  the  intimacy  I  have 
borne  toward  the  befriended  cause,  something  of  the  gay  enthusi- 
asm of  the  adventurer,  something  of  the  pride  of  belonging  to 
the  faithful,  has  been  lost  to  me.  Worse,  it  has  been  lost  to 
the  cause. 

Surely  no  editor,  director,  or  publicity  man  would  be  guilty 
deliberately  with  malice  aforethought  of  letting  go  so  valuable 


an  asset;  so  it  must  be  true,  as  they  tell  me,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  prevent  old  subscribers  from  being  thus  wounded 
ruthlessly,  at  the  very  heart.  I  have  protested  at  being  the 
recipient  of  frantic  appeals  to  join  this  or  that  undertaking 
which  it  has  long  been  my  pleasure  to  support,  and  the  invari- 
able reply  has  been  a  quite  impersonal  statement  that  "  So  and 
so  regret  to  have  caused  annoyance  "  (yes,  they  do  go  as  far  as 
that!),  but  of  course,  I  must  see  that  "  it  is  quite,  quite  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  this  unfortunate  duplication  in  their  publicity 
work."  I  do  not  see,  and  repeatedly  I  have  called  their  atten- 
tion not  alone  to  my  lacerated  feelings,  but  to  the  palpable  waste 
in  time,  postage,  and  "  overhead  expenses,"  only  to  be  assured 
that  the  fault  cannot  be  remedied;  and  they  beg  that  in  the 
future,  if  I  receive  more  such  appeals  to  subscribe,  I  shall  be 
good  enough  to  pay  no  further  attention  to  them!  I  ask  myself, 
are  there,  then  no  psychologists  among  the  supposedly-so-effi- 
cient,  and  so  highly  paid  publicity  men? 

I  bow  to  the  inevitable.  But  I  remain  unconvinced.  What  is 
there  about  a  list  of  subscribers  that  makes  it  sacrosanct  to  the 
different  departments  of  an  organization?  Is  there  really  any 
reason  why  a  duly  vouched-for  employe  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment may  not  have  access  to  the  files  of  the  subscription  depart- 
ment? 

The  better,  the  more  persuasively  worded  the  appeal,  the 
keener  the  irritation.  There  comes  to  me  in  the  mail  this 
encomium  of  a  weekly: 

This  is  the  indispensable  piper  for  the  American  citizen  with  an 
alert  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Of  course  it  is !  I  could  have  told  them  that  ten  years  ago.  Of 
a  magazine: 

Its  writers  know  how  to  keep  the  dust  and  cobwebs  out  of  what 
they  write. 

Of  course  they  do !  That  is  why  I  parted  so  promptly  with  my 
four  dollars  years  ago  when  others  threw  the  appeal  into  the 
scrap  basket.  Of  another  venture: 

It  is  seeking  to  create  an  educated  audience,  an  audience  that  not 
alone  knows  what  it  likes  but  why  it  likes  it. 

Have  I  not  been  a  nuisance  to  my  friends  the  past  few  years 
trying  to  make  them  see  the  value  of  this  very  organization  ? 
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BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
Ing.  Survey — Katl.  Qeografhtc  Magazine  and 
other  periodicali,  $1.65.  KOOHLINO  BOOK-BINDEKY, 
'114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City.  Telephone, 

Stuyvcsiint  8912. 


COAL 


MR.  HOOVER  believes  the  whole  nation 
headed  for  a  coal  strike  next  spring.  What 
are  the  forces  at  work  back  of  strike  or  settle- 
ment ?  Why  the  great  public  concern  ? 
Pit,  company  office,  mining  town ;  waste  and  un- 
employment; the  plans  of  the  unions,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  operators ;  credit,  transportation  and 
storage  as  they  affect  a  million  households ;  the 
newer  conceptions  for  engineering  and  organizing 
the  industry;  coal,  electricity  and  the  future  of 
power — by  these  things  you  may  gauge  your 
stake  in  bulletins  which  will  appear  in  the  daily 
press  when  on  March  31  wage  agreements  expire 
in  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields. 
These  things  will  be  interpreted  by  text,  photo- 
graph and  drawing  in  a  special  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  brought  out  in  collaboration  with  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  Among  the  con- 
tributors will  be : 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 
HUGH  ARCHBALD 
HEBER  BLANKENHORN 
JOHN  BROPHY 
ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
WILLIAM  HARD 
LEWIS  W.  HINE 
POWERS  HAPGOOD 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 
W.  JETT  LAUCK 
C.  E.  LESHER 
CARL  SANDBURG 
CHARLES   P.   STEINMETZ 
F.  G.  TRYON 
SAVEL  ZIMAND 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  APRIL 

(The  Survey  for  March  25) 


Especially  maddening  are  those  publicity  departments  that 
have  hit  upon  the  economical  scheme  of  making  their  subscribers 
do  their  work  for  them.  I  receive  a  letter  from  Mrs.  I.  Boost 
saying  she  is  sure  this  is  a  cause  that  will  specially  appeal  to  me. 
Or  equally  annoying — at  the  margin  of  an  appeal  is  written: 
"  Sent  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Hy  Brow."  Who  are  these 
ladies,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  put  on  such  superior  airs?  Did 
not  my  dollars  go  forth  bravely  in  the  cause  while  theirs  were 
lying  innocuously  in  their  purses?  Humph!  Mrs.  I.  Boost  and 
Mrs.  Hy  Brow,  indeed!  I  pen  them  pleasant  little  notes  express- 
ing my  delight  that  at  last  after  so  many  years  when  the  cause 
has  become  quite  fashionable  they  have  decided  to  aid  it! 

Editors,  directors,  managers,  treasurers,  set  about  straight- 
way, I  beg  of  you,  to  change  the  methods  of  your  publicity 
departments,  so  that  the  delicate  asset  of  goodwill,  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of  your  family,  may 
not  thus  be  wantonly  dissipated.  Do  not  continue,  I  implore,  to 
destroy  that  fine  sense  of  loyalty  without  which  no  movement 
or  undertaking  can  really  be  successful ! 

ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER. 

New  York. 

[In  self-protection,  let  it  be  stated  that  Survey  Associates  is 
not — though  perhaps  it  might  have  been— among  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  gentle  protest  of  our  much  suffering  corre- 
spondent.— THE  EDITOR.] 

Smaller  Families 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  effort  to  bring  about  birth  control  by  artificial 
methods  is  unnecessary  and  will  not  solve  the  problem?  It  is  a 
method  of  indirection  and  does  not  attack  the  fundamental  evils 
of  the  large  family  which  constitute  a  social  problem,  or  a 
problem  of  living,  and  must  be  faced  as  such.  Margaret  Sanger, 
the  leader  of  the  birth  control  movement  in  this  country,  in  her 
book,  Woman  and  the  New  Race,  states  her  case,  and  the  results 
to  be  obtained  by  contraceptive  methods.  She  claims  that 
already  the  upper  classes  have  a  knowledge  of  those  methods 
which  accounts  for  their  small  families.  In  answer  to  this 
may  we  not  say  that  higher  standards  of  living  furnish  outlets 
and  replacements,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  which  make 
for  greater  restraint?  Excessive  breeding  in  the  slums  is  due 
more  to  environment,  propinquity,  social  conditions  and  over- 
crowding than  to  ignorance  of  contraceptive  methods.  Granted 
similar  environmental  conditions,  there  is  no  proof  that  children 
of  small  families  are  more  fit  than  those  of  larger  families. 

Physicians  are  now  given  full  power  in  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
heart  disease  and  other  constitutional  or  mental  disturbances  to 
recommend  whatever  methods  of  contraception  they  think  neces- 
sary. Section  1 145  of  the  Penal  Code  states,  "  An  article  o 
instrument  used  or 'applied  by  physicians  legally  practicing,  01 
by  their  direction  or  prescription  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
disease,  is  not  an  article  of  indecent  or  immoral  nature  or  use 
within  this  article."  Supreme  Court  Justice  Kelby  of  the 
Second  Department,  Brooklyn,  has  handed  down  an  opinion 
that  Section  1145  amounts  to  a  declaration  by  the  legislature 
that  contraception  shall  not  be  prevented  except  when  physicians 
in  good  faith  believe  it  to  be  inimical  to  the  health  of  the 
particular  individual  under  the  physician's  care. 

It  seems  a  dangerous  statement  for  Mrs.  Sanger  to  make 
that  "  a  woman  who  goes  to  an  abortionist's  table  is  not  a 
criminal  but  a  martyr,"  when  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of 
so-called  professional  abortionists  is  not  recruited  from  mothers 
of  large  families.  Their  clientele  is  largely  made  up  of  unmar- 
ried women  or  women  who  have  no  desire  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood.  Would  not  the  pressure  and  money 
expended  by  the  people  working  for  birth  control  be  more 
wisely  spent  in  a  constructive  effort  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  they  desire  to  help,  to  give  them,  for  instance, 
better  housing  conditions,  better  playgrounds,  better  education 
to  bring  up  the  young  to  desire  higher  standards  of  living,  with 
a  proper  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  real  home  to  the  com- 
munity? If  the  so-called  upper  classes  really  felt  this,  we 
should  not  be  facing  the  problem  we  are  facing  now.  Birth 
control  will  never  solve  it  so  long  as  one  part  of  the  community 
feels  no  responsibility  as  to  how  the  other  part  lives. 

LAURA  TALMADGE  HUYCK. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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JOTTINGS 


THE  National  conference  of  Disabled  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War,  in  session  in 
Washington  last  week,  disapproved  of  the 
policy  of  training  former  service  men  in 
abandoned  cantonments.  The  conference 
favored  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  for 
the  tuberculous  in  convenient  places,  and 
rest  homes  for  convalescent  veterans  and 
for  those  taking  vocational  training  who 
are  in  poor  physical  condition.  Attention 
was  also  called  to  the  need  for  making  avail- 
able the  army  service  records  in  connection 
with  claims  put  forward  by  disabled  ex- 
service  men.  A  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  there  is  inefficiency  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  physicians  in  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

TWENTY  public  health  nurses  and  nutri- 
tion workers  from  different  parts  of  Michi- 
gan attended  an  institute  on  nutrition  and 
hydrotherapy,  held  during  the  first  week  of 
January  in  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. Laboratory  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conference  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  association  and  head  of  the 
sanitarium.  Lectures  were  given  on  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  nutrition,  pediatrics, 
digestion,  syphilis  in  its  relation  to  tubercu- 
losis, public  health  from  a  tuberculosis 
nurse's  viewpoint,  bedside  care  and  surgery 
in  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  is  known,  Michi- 
gan is  the  first  state  to  give  its  public 
health  nurses  such  an  opportunity,  and  it  is 
expected  that  similar  institutes  will  be  given 
annually. 

THE  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and 
Tuberculosis  Committee  will  loan  an  exhibit 
of  their  summer  camp  to  organizations  de- 
siring to  stimulate  interest  in  getting  funds 
for  a  camp.  This  exhibit  was  successfully 
shown  in  the  windows  of  Wanamaker  and 
Bonwit-Teller's  stores  during  December. 
Full  information  and  rates  will  be  given 
on  request. 

THE  photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine,  in 
the  SURVEY  for  January  21,  illustrating  an 
article  on  the  "  Sonny  "  Side  of  Life  in  West 
Virginia  by  Gertrude  H.  Folks  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  were  lent  to 
the  SURVEY  by  that  committee  from  a  selec- 
tion of  illustrations  for  a  book  on  Rural 
Child  Welfare  now  on  the  Macmillan  press. 
They  were  obtained  by  the  committee  at 
considerable  expense,  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  loan  to  the  SURVEY,  though 
belated,  is  none  the  less  most  grateful. 

A  WEEK'S  incessant  talk  is  apt  to  leave  a 
somewhat  hazy  impression  of  what  hap- 
pened when  it  is  over.  The  proceedings  of 
last  year's  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  just  off  the  press,  are  an  excellent 
tonic  for  the  memory  of  those  who  attended 
and,  since  it  was  impossible  to  be  at  all 
the  sessions,  serve  to  supplement  what  was 
heard  and  seen.  But  this  publication  has 
an  even  more  important  function:  it  synthe- 
sizes as  no  other  single  volume  the  trend 
of  thought  and  experience  among  those  who 
actively  participate  in  the  improvement  of 
American  life.  The  stale  phrase  "  no  li- 
brary is  complete  without  ..."  for  once 
accurately  describes  the  significance  of  this 
compilation. 

AN  EFFORT  to  standardize  embossed  books 
for  the  use  of  blind  people  is  being  made 
by  the  English  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind ;  by  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  enlarge 


greatly  the  range  of  books  available  for  the 
English  and  American  blind  and  also  to 
reduce  their  cost.  The  institute  which,  to- 
gether with  St.  Dunstan's,  the  institution  for 
blinded  soldiers  founded  by  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  is  at  present  appealing  for 
contributions  in  America,  will  therefore  be 
of  some  direct  advantage  to  the  blind  people 
of  this  country.  The  Pearson  Memorial 
Fund  will  also  benefit  other  charities  for  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.  Otto  Kahn,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  blind,  is  acting 
as  treasurer  of  the  fund  in  the  United  States, 
at  52  William  Street,  New  York. 


NEIGHBORS 


LEWIS  H.  CARRIS,  until  recently  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  has  been  appointed 
field  secretary  for  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr.  Carris 
will  assist  local  and  state  organizations  in- 
terested in  this  campaign,  giving  part  of  his 
time  to  the  schools  where  the  committee  is 
advocating  the  formation  of  special  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  children  whose  eyesight  is 
so  limited  that  they  cannot  use  the  text  books 
and  other  educational  equipment. 

HAVING  once  before  "  struck  the  nail  on 
the  head,"  as  she  calls  it,  by  having  a  com- 
munication printed  in  the  SURVEY  read  by  a 
judge  in  court  and  favorably  commented 
upon  by  a  police  commissioner,  an  occasional 
contributor  recently  sent  a  new  manuscript, 
accompanied  by  the  following  note:  "The 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  returned  this  for  the 
Pickwickian  reason  that  it  would  arouse  too 
much  interest,  saying,  'We  should  be 
tempted  to  continue  the  discussion  too  long.' 
It  is  like  the  Adirondack  storekeeper  who 
refused  to  continue  keeping  turkey  red,  be- 
cause it  was  bought  up  as  soon  as  he  got  it 
in  stock !  " 

THE  husband  of  a  dietitian  writes  to  ask 
where  he  can  obtain  psycho-analytical  as- 
sistance and  encloses  the  following  lines  ai 
a  sample  of  his  confused  state  of  mind: 

Diet 

You're  pale,  my  child,  your  chest  is  thin ; 
You  don't  eat  enough  vitamin. 
Your  eyes  are  sleepy,  and  your  face 
Excess  of  protein  betrays. 
On  too  much  sugar  are  you  fed — 
Drink  milk  instead  and  chew  your  bread. 
Codliver  oil,  extract  of  malt 
Are  good  for  you,  but  not  so  salt 
Unless  its  origin  is  plants 
And  varied  ashes  its  substance. 
You're   sick,    my    child,    though   you    don't 

know; 

Your  metabolism  is  too  low. 
Give  height  and  weight  the  right  relation 
By  making  balanced  ev'ry  ration; 
And  don't  forget  one  moment,  pray, 
To  take  enough  soluble  A. 
Albuminates  and  albumoses 
I  would  not  take  in  too  large  doses. 
If  you  want  muscles  strong,  elastic, 
Work  on  them  through  the  juices  gastric. 
But  never,  never,  to  eat  right, 
Must  you  consult  your  appetite ! 

THERE  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  SURVEY  is  going  on  a 
picnic  to  Europe  and  the  Orient  this  year 
and  a  cruise  around  Africa  and  to  the  Far 
East  next  year.  The  announcement  of  a 
"  select  party  of  SURVEY  readers "  in  the 
one  case  and  of  "  a  group  of  SURVEY  read- 
ers "  in  the  other  does  not,  alas,  mean  a 
party  or  group  guided  by  the  SURVEY'S  for- 
eign service  department's  knowledge  of 
quaint  places  and  people,  or  wisely  men- 


tored  by  the  education  editor,  or  led  in 
games  by  the  editor  for  child  welfare. 
These  announcements  merely  express  the 
confidence  of  the  advertising  department 
that  among  the  more  affluent  of  the  SURVEY'S 
readers  there  must  be  many  who,  having 
been  given  such  knowledge  of  foreign  parts 
as  text  and  illustration  afford,  will  want  to 
see  for  themselves  something  of  the  life  of 
other  peoples  and  of  the  great  human  move- 
ments that  are  ever  changing  the  fabric  of 
our  civilization.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
small-town  correspondent  who  recently  com- 
plained to  the  editor  that  the  SURVEY  wrote 
about  suffering  in  Vienna  when  his  Sunday 
supplement  showed  these  same  Viennese  en- 
joying swimming  contests,  and  the  gushing 
lady  correspondent  who  would  have  the 
SURVEY  drop  all  its  varied  interests  until 
every  orphan  in  the  world  is  provided  with 
a  good  home,  will  have  their  deck  chairs 
side  by  side. 


RECENT  PAMPHLETS 


SILENT  AND  ORAL  READING  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL.  By  Emma  Miller  Bolenlus. 
Educational  Progress,  No.  1.  Houghton 
Mlfflln  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 

KOREA'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  LIMI- 
TATION OF  ARMAMENT.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  Document  No.  109,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

FOOD  VALUES  :  How  FOODS  MEET  BODY  NEEDS. 
By  Emma  A.  Winslow.  Bulletin  No.  975, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  Price  10  cents. 

HOME  RULE  CHARTER  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK.  By  Charles  L.  Craig.  Department 
of  Finance,  New  York. 

CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OP  WEDLOCK.  A  socio- 
logical study  of  illegitimacy.  By  George  B. 
Mangold.  School  of  Social  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Price 
$1.50. 

AN  ENGLISH  PRISON  FROM  WITHIN.  By  Ste- 
phen Hobhouse.  George  Allen  &  Unwln, 
Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  St.,  London,  W. 
C.  I.  Price  1  sh. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONCERN- 
ING THB  PRESENT  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  I. 
W.  W.  CASES  :  the  Chicago  case,  the  Wichita 
case,  the  Sacramento  case.  By  Otto  Chris- 
tensen.  Hawkins  &  Loomis  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  DIRECTORY  OF  CHARITABLE  AND  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
THE  CITY  OP  MANILA.  Child  Welfare 
pamphlets.  ACTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  LEG- 
ISLATURE. Circular  and  order  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  concerning  mater- 
nity and  child  welfare  work,  including 
instructions  on  how  to  secure  insular  aid 
and  other  items.  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  the  Interior,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  700  Avenida 
Rlzal,  Manila,  P.  L 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN  :  Conference, 
Detroit,  Mich.  June  26-July  1.  Carl  H. 
Milam,  78  E.  Washington  St,  Chicago. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  :  Stan- 
ford University,  California.  Feb.  24,  March 
10  and  24.  8  P.M.,  Lane  Hall  of  the  univer- 
sity, popular  medical  lectures  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Dickson,  Ernest  H.  Baynes,  Dr.  W.  Edward 
Chamberlain. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFER- 
ENCE: Greensboro,  N.  C.  March  28-30. 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greens- 
boro. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  (Central  Division)  :  Des 
Molnes,  la.  March  7.  Pageant  picturing 
the  story  of  the  development  of  humani- 
tarian work  from  the  time  of  the  good 
Samaritan  to  the  present. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE  :  Conference, 
Pittsburgh.  Feb.  20-23.  A  Lay  Women's 
Conference,  arranged  by  the  Child  Health 
Division  of  the  state  Board  of  Health,  will 
be  conducted  at  the  same  time,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  Intensive  study  of  health  and 
morals  problems. 

ANNUAL  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  CONFERENCE  FOB 
SOCIAL  WORKERS.  Feb.  13.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York.  Broadway  at 
120th  St.,  subject,  The  Practical  Approach 
to  World  Peace. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES:  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 
Informal  talk  and  tea  for  members  every 
Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Members  and 
friends  from  out  of  town  especially  welcome. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


AddreM  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


FOR    RENT 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Man  and  wife  to  act  as  super- 
intendent and  matron  of  a  Children's  Home 
(90  children).  Situated  \y*  miles  from 
Easton,  Pa.  For  particulars  address,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Evans,  65  North  3rd  Street,  Easton, 
Pa. 

WANTED :  A  visitor  for  an  organization 
engaged  in  family  social  work  in  a  city  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  west.  Salary  $1200  per 
year.  Please  send  applications  stating  edu- 
cation, training  and  experience  to  4087 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  in  county 
with  large  foreign  population.  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars  and  expenses.  Apply  Mrs.  R. 
Simmons,  116  Sixth  St.,  Shamolcin,  Pa. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Philadelphia.  Must  be 
trained  case  worker  with  supervisory  ex- 
perience. 4077  SURVEY. 

WANTED  trained  Home  Economics 
Worker.  Apply  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  4078  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted.  Apply 
Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
4079  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

TRAINED  and  experienced  case  worker 
for  family  rehabilitation  with  mill  people. 
Town  of  45,000.  State  full  particulars  and 
acceptable  salary.  Apply  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  Columbus,  Ga. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges  and   universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Education   Service,   1254  Amsterdam 
Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  preferably  in  field  of  social 
service  or  other  professional 'line.  Vicinity 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Experienced.  Best 
references.  4086  SURVEY. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  of  Swiss  birth  with  Uni- 
versity training  would  like  position  as  tutor. 
Speaks  both  French  and  German  fluently 
Position  in  New  York  or  nearby  preferred. 
4088  SURVEY. 


MAKES 


SURVEY 


New  and  improved  binders 
are  ready.  Simple,  loose- 
jeaf,  easy  to  handle.  Put 
in  each  issue  as  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume 
in  six  months,  we  supply 
an  index  free.  The  26 
issues  of  a  SURVEY  volume 
make  an  illustrated  refer- 
ence book  useful  for 
years.  SURVEY  binders 
$2.00  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 
Send  order  and  check  to 
THE  SURVEY,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


F\ltv  cent*  a  lint  per  month,  /our  weekly  inier- 
tiont.     cofy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing:  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  In  your  library. 
13.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  T. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  |3.00  a  year: 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  II  Bast  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hyrlene;  quarterly;  12.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  170  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  NATIONAL,  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  »70 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three 
periodicals:  The  Monthly  Digest  contains 
headquarters  news  of  the  national  health 
organizations.  12.60  a  year;  The  IJi-Wrrkly 
Statements  on  National  Health  Legislation, 
»4  00  a  year;  The  Library  Index,  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.50  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions 
are  also  offered. 


FOR    RFNT    Ni8hts  or  Saturday 
afternoons,  3  rooms, 

suitable  for  classes,  concerts,  dancing,  etc. 
Kitchen  and  china  available.  Rental  $5.00. 
Apply  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  52  West 
56th  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  RENT  Dcsk  space  in  the 
r  wjx  IVC/IN  i  Offices  of  the  Girls, 

Friendly  Society,  52  West  56th  Street,  New 
York. 

MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Home-Making  asaProf  ession" 

Is   a    100-pp.   ilL   handbook — it's    FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for    man;    well-paid    positions    or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
AM.  School  at  Hump  Economic!,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chlcano 

PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  writers,  send  today  for  Free 
copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for  writ- 
ers of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs.  In- 
structive, helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  694 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

COLL»CTIV»  BABOAININQ.  By  Klrby  Page.  No.  2  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  An  ethical 
evaluation  of  some  phases  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  movement.  A  12.000  word  sum 
uiary,  32  page*.  Valuable  for  personal  study,  dis- 
cussion groups,  open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York  City.  Price.  10 
cenU. 

TEN  CINT  MBALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION  :  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  COMPENSATION  AND  RELIEF. 
By  John  E.  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the 
SUEVEV  for  October  1,  1921,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Huber  'bill  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  now  before  the  Wisconsin 
legislature.  10  conts  a  copy,  postpaid.  100 
or  more  copies,  5  cents  a  copy,  carriage 
I'.vtra.  The  Sl'KVKV,  111'  K;lst  1'Jth  Slivrt, 
New  York. 

How  TO  MEET  HABD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment, 
now  out  of  print,  including  all  of  (lie  essen- 
tial parts  and  recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  SURVKV.  nr>  cents  a  copy,  post- 
paid. The  SURVKY,  112  East  IMth  Street, 
New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 
If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  indus- 
trial movements. 
If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue—  for  the 
SURVEY  "  follows  up." 

The  SOEVBT,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.                                                                                        2-11-22 

no  WILLIAMS  raorrofo  COJIMNT,  N«W  TOIK 
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"Of  the  very  first  water;"  Norman  Angell 

"It  increases  in  interest  with  every  number;"  H.  L.  Mencken 

Seven  years  in  the  life  of  a  magazine  is  a  pretty  fair  test  of  its  virility  and  appeal. 
Strength  of  purpose  to  stand  alone  in  the  dispassionate  and  critical  interpretation  of  the 
extraordinarily  complicated  facts  of  Jewish  life  in  America  and  the  world  over,  has  given 

THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL 


Opinions  of  The 
Menorah  Journal 

Louis    UNTERMEYER  : 

"I  do  not  know  whether  to 
thank  you  or  upbraid  you  for  a 
thrilling  evening!  Last  Thursday 
my  desk  was  more  than  usually 
cluttered  and  I  had  promised  my- 
self an  evening  of  constructive — 
and  possibly  creative — work.  The 
bound  volumes  of  THE  MENORAH 
JOURNAL  arrived  shortly  before 
supper  and  I  intended  to  give 
them  the  proverbial  'casual'  glance 
At  midnight  I  was  still  put- 
ting off  my  conscience  with  'only 
five  minutes  more." " 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL: 

"I  continue  to  read  THE 
MENORAH  JOURNAL  with  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  it  is  the  only 
intellectual  organ  which  English- 
speaking  Jewry  possesses." 


a  unique  position  in  magazinedom.  With  no  axe  to  grind,  but  de- 
termined to  present  the  truth  (as  seen  by  non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews) 
concerning  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  whole  life  of  America, 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL  has  been  able 
to  achieve  its  extraordinary  success  through  the  cooperation  of  lead- 
ing scholars  and  publicists  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  x 

As  examples  of  the  sweep  and  liberality  of  THE  MENORAH 
JOURNAL,  may  be  cited  the  following  articje.s :  "  The  Future  of 
Palestine  and  the  Hopes  of  the  Jews,"  by  the  late  Viscount  Bryce; 
"The  Jew  in  the  Modern  World,"  by  Georg  Brandes,  the  famous 
critic ;  "  Nationality  in  the  Modern  World,"  by  Professor  Zimmern ; 
"Escaping  Judaism,"  by  Professor  H.  A.  Wolfson  of  Harvard; 
"Jewish  Social  Ethics,"  by  President  Eliot;  "The  Twilight  of 
Hebraic  Culture,"  by  Prof.  Max  Margolis ;  "Israel  and  Medicine," 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Osier ;  and  papers  by  a  host  of  other  writers 
of  highest  rank,  including  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  Gil- 
bert Murray,  Prof.  John  Dewey,  etc. 

Among  the  foreign  authors  in  forthcoming  issues  will  be,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Fritz  Mauthner,  Richard  Beer-Hoffmann,  Flinders 
Petrie,  J.  E.  Poritzky,  and  others. 

But  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL  is  particularly  proud  of  the  younger 
writers  it  is.  developing — essayists,  poets,  dramatists  and  story 
writers. 


The    February    Issue    FREE 

With  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  the  February  issue  are: 

"Matches,"     David    Liebovitz 

A  one-act  play  on  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  generations  of  Jews  in  this  country. 
"Andre  Spire,"  Babette    Deutsch 

A  study  in  Jewish  sensibility. 
"The  Idea  of  Torah  in  Judaism," Prof.  George   Foot   Moore  of   Harvard 

A   masterly   presentation   of   the   leading  Jewish   doctrines. 
"The   Challenge   of   Anti-Semitism," . .  Elisha   M.   Friedman 


Poetry,  fiction,  literary  criticism,  etc. 


Author  of  "  International  Finance  and  Its  Reorganization," 
"  America  and  Its  New  Era,"  etc. 


Special  Offer — 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

MIRRORS  OF  WASHINGTON 

or 
WASHINGTON  AND  THE  RIDDLE  OF  PEACE 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

or 
ZIONISM  AND  WORLD  POLITICS 

By  HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

With  a  TWO  YEARS'  subscription  to  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL 
for  $5.00. 


THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL,  Dept.  S-2 
167  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  your  February  number  free  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  THE  MEKOHAH  JOUHNAL,  for  which  I 
enclose  $3.00;  or  $5.00  for  a  two  years'  subscription 
and  a  copy  of  took  indicated  below. 


Name   . . 
Address 
Book   .. . 


4th  Large  Printing!    Pont  Delay  Getting  Your  Copy! 

REAT  as  we  knew  this  book  to  be,  the  reception  accorded  to  it  by  the  critics  swept  us  off 
our  feet.  There  has  not  been  a  single  dissenting  note  in  the  chorus  of  praise  which  has 
hailed  Van  Loon's  "  Story  "  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  important  books  ever  published 
for  both  young  and  old. 

A  Book  That  You  MUST  Own  and  Read! 

HBNDRIKVAN  BOON'S 

THE  STORY  OP 

MANKIND 


MAYBE  it  is  because  the  story  flows  along  in 
episodes,  colorful,  brilliant  and  rounded,  like 
a  motion-picture  film.  Possibly  jt  is  because  of 
the  curious  and  fascinating  "  animated  maps  "  of 
the  author's  own  handiwork.  Probably  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  utter  simplicity  of  the  style  and 
method,  but  certainly  Van  Loon  has  written  one 
of  the  most  unusual  books  of  a  bookful  year. 

He  knows  how  to  tell  the  tale  of  history  in 
a  manner  so  simple,  readable,  interesting  and 
even  fascinating  that  the  reader  is  as  loath  to 
lay  down  the  book  unfinished  as  he  would  be  to 
put  aside  a  detective  yarn,  a  good  Western  story  " 
or  Poe's  "The  Purloined  Letter."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
With  its  personal  touches,  its  whimsical  style,  its  dry 
humor,  and  the  author's  own  drawings  to  illuminate  the 
story,  it  is  sheer  delight,  and  inspiration  as  well. — Hart- 
ford Times. 


There  is  only  one  word  that  describes  Mr.  Van 
Loon's  originality,  his  subtle  wisdom,  his  love  and 
understanding  of  children,  his  reduction  of  com- 
plex material  to  lucid  and  dramatic  simplicity;  and 
that  word  is  genius. — J.  Salwyn  Schapiro,  The 
Nation. 

"What  a  jolly  way  to  tell  history!" — Henry 
Hansen,  Chicago  News. 

The  most  invigorating  and,  I  venture  to  predict, 
the  most  influential  children's  book  for  many 
years  to  come  is  Hendrik  Van  Loon's  "  Story  of 
Mankind."  .  .  .  After  many  years  of  looking 
_  and  longing  for  real  books  to  add  to  our  libraries, 
a  book  is  here  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
writing  and  illustrating  of  history  and  biography  for  the 
fortunate  youth  of  this  generation  and  the  next.  ...  It 
takes  its  place  among  the  most  distinguished  books  of  the 
year  for  grown  people  as  well  as  children. — Annie  Carroll 
Moore,  The  Bookman. 


At  All  Bookstores.    $5.00  (You'll  Say  It's  Worth  A  Hundred) 


The  THEATRE  of  TOMORROW 

By  KENNETH  MACGOWAN 

With  EIGHTY  Illustrations  in  COLOR,  Half-tone,  and  Line,  making  this  THE  MOST  COM- 
PLETE  VISUALIZATION   of   the   new   movement  in   the  theatre  to  be  had  in  book  form. 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  important  volume  to  set  forth  the 
ideas    behind   the   new   stagecraft,    the    reforms    in    the 
physical  playhouse  and  the  changes  in  contemporary  plays 
which  all  point  toward  a  new  drama. 


Mr.  Macgowan's  volume  easily  supersedes  all  other  books 
on  the  modern  theater.  And  its  beautiful  format  and  exquisite 
illustrations  make  "The  Theater  of  Tomorrow"  a  treasure  to 
the  booklover  as  well  as  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  drama. 


The  Chapter  Headings 

PART  I.     THE  NEW  STAGECRAFT 
I.  The      Twentieth      Century  VI.  Adolph    Appla— Light    ai 

Theatre  Dramatist 

II.  The  Mechanician  VII.  The  Plastic  Stage 

III.  The  Electrician  VIII.  Expressionism       In       tlia 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen's  com- 
pensation; unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  pro- 
tection; one  day's  rest  m  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes 
"  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review."  Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  direc- 
tor; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 
Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal 
nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butterneld. 
pres. ;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec. ;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N  C.,  field 
secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan 
Jordan  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Mac- 
farland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M  Tippy 
exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes  H.  Campbell 
research  ass't. ;  Inet  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances; publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped:  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
jther  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the 
payroll/' 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and 
$25.00.  Special  rales  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   COL- 


problems,  lynching*,  etc. 
bership,  $1  upward. 


Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.     Mem- 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y. ;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
I.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmctt  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children ;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and 
distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health 
literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health 
programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding^  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to 
make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful 
effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view 
to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 


COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mn.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  .welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Aye.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on 
request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION—  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Student, 
city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social  education;  camps; 
rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias; 
educational  classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school; 
foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SERVICE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN—  Official 
National  Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National   Executive   Offices,    1312   Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.,   Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.   Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education  —  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Bureau  of  Education  —  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation  —  William  J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action  —  Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of   Press  and  Publicity  —  Director,   Justin   McGraih;    Ass^. 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National   Council  of  Catholic  Men  —  President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National   Council   of  Catholic  Women  —  President,  Mrs.   Michael   Gavin; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Training    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C.  —  Director, 

Charles  P.  NeilT;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  —  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "  The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.—  Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen  sec'y.  ;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting 
the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educa- 
tors, public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members, 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL   COMMITTEE    FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLIND- 


literature of  movement — samples'  free,  quantities  at  cost.  ™  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Mrs 
Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  stand- 
ards for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum 
wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secy;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M  D 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the  study 
and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications  include 
Federal  and  State  Health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library  Index, 
and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies  and  one 
official  member.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
ii'jHi?11'n5swo»V1  Wood>  Pre?- :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ;  137  E. 
Z3d  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ,  "Life 
and  Labor." 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  iecure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Euge- 
nics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  tec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tnskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Steps  in  Progress 

Conferences  come  and  go;  political  problems  are  settled; 
but  economic  problems  go  on  forever.  Unemployment 
persists;  "liquidation  of  war-time  wage  scales"  is  de- 
manded by  one  side  of  the  industrial  struggle  and  resisted 
by  the  other,  save  on  a  showing  of  facts.  Meanwhile,  op- 
timistic observers,  or  dreamers,  see,  even  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  industry,  many  signs  of  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  the  world's  greatest  economic  problem,  the 
fair  distribution  of  the  wealth  and  produced  goods  of  the 
world.  Some  of  those  steps  in  progress  are  as  follows: 

Fair  Hours  and  Fair  Working  Conditions 
-*-  •    Has  real  progress  in  this  direction  been  made  in  your  com- 
munity?    In  all  the  industries?     What  are  the  standards  of  fair 
hours?     Fair  working  conditions?     Are  the  workers  satisfied?     Do 
employers  accept  these  standards  and  conditions? 

Fair  Wages:  Pay  in  Proportion  to  Work 
What  is  a  fair  wage?  Will  a  fair  wage  change  when  the 
labor  supply  changes?  If  two  men  want  the  same  job,  will  that 
fact  have  any  effect  upon  a  fair  wage?  Can  the  fairness  of  a 
wage  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  day's  income?  A  week's? 
A  year's?  Can  reward  be  exactly  adjusted  to  accomplishment? 
How  can  accomplishment  be  measured?  Do  the  workers  in  your 
community  feel  that  their  wages  are  fair?  Do  the  employers  feel 
that  present  wage  scales  are  fair?  Can  workers  and  employers 
ever  agree  on  such  a  question?  Has  industry  reached  some  real 
conclusion  in  reference  to  these  questions? 

"2        Profit-sharing  and  Ownership  of  Stock 
•-'  •    Have  these  methods  been  employed  by  any  industry  in  your 
community?     Do  the  workers   care   for   such   plans?     Have   they 
tended  to  stabilize  industry,  or  merely  to  quiet  unrest  for  the  moment. 

4  Sick-benefits,  Annuities,  Insurance 
•  Beyond  the  legal  provisions  for  accident  compensations,  do 
the  industries  of  your  community  provide  anything  in  the  nature 
of  sick-benefits,  service  annuities,  or  unemployment  and  retirement 
insurance?  Who  pays  for  these?  Do  the  workers  welcome  such 
helps?  What  effect  have  they  on  the  industrial  situation?  Do  they 
increase  production  or  prevent  strikes? 

5  Other  Factors 
•  Sanitation,  safety,  hospitals;  amusements  and  recreation  for 
the  workers;  special  schools  and  libraries  for  the  industrial 
community;  cheap  foods,  clothes,  houses  and  house  furnish- 
ings are  held  by  some  writers  to  be  definite  evidences  of 
progress  toward  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. How  many  of  these  are  provided  by  the  industries  of 
your  community?  Do  the  workers  generally  accept  these  provisions 
as  a  proper  part  of  their  pay?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  unions 
toward  each  of  these?  The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  such 
provisions?  What  has  economic  theory  to  say  about  calling  these 
provisions  part  of  the  wages  of  the  workers? 

References: 

W.  H.  L.  Leverhulme.     Six-Hour  Day.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Price,  $3.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.75. 

Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Alexander  Fleisher.  Human  Farctor  in 
Industry.  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $3.00;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $3.20. 

J.  E.  Hutton.  Welfare  and  Housing.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  Price,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  Machinists'  Protests 

THE  procedure  of  the  Administration  last  week  in 
discharging  without  warning  and  without  plans  for 
their  reabsorption  navy  yard  employes  engaged  on 
capital  ships,  work  on  which  was  to  be  discontinued 
by  the  action  of  the  disarmament  conference,  is  characterized 
by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  as  a  mockery 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference last  fall.  Not  the  least  significance  of  the  protest 
made  by  the  machinists,  lies  in  the  fact  revealed  that  the 
labor  union  has  been  proceeding  by  scientific  methods  and 
with  the  aid  of  engineers  to  build  up  a  program  so  that  when 
the  time  for  action  came  the  country  would  not  merely  add 
thousands  to  its  unemployment  roll  but  would  have  construc- 
tive plans  for  the  prevention  of  further  industrial  dislocation. 
The  statement  of  the  machinists  points  out  that  they  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  desire  for  the  suspension  of  work 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  that  they  have  throughout 
supported  the  move  to  eliminate  international  rivalry  in 
armaments.  It  expresses  amazement,  however,  at  the  in- 
difference of  the  government  "  in  discharging  overnight 
thousands  of  its  most  competent,  faithful  employes,"  and 
declares  the  action  to  be  "  inconsiderate,  heartless  and  in- 
human." 

Specifically  the  union  charges  that  the  government  might 
have  been  more  nearly  ready  with  plans  for  securing  work 
for  the  navy  yards  from  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; with  appropriation  requirements  for  the  new  naval 
auxiliary  crafts,  submarines,  airplane  carriers,  and  with  the 
conversion  and  scrapping  program;  and  that  it  might  have 
assisted  in  attempts  to  secure  work  from  the  Transport 
Service,  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  "  instead  of  opposing  these  efforts "  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  December  31,  1921,  page  494].  The  statement 
adds,  "  All  that  we  meet  with  when  we  approach  officials  of 
your  administration  with  requests  to  take  constructive  action 
is  incapacity  and  chronic  absence  of  resourcefulness." 
They  ask  for  prompt  action  on  the  following  requests: 

First  and  foremost  we  request  that  all  armament  work  of  any 
nature  whatsoever,  whether  building  of  new  war  equipment  or  the 
conversion  or  scrapping  of  existing  equipment,  be  done  forthwith 
in  government  plants.  We  maintain  that  this  is  not  only  sound 
economically  from  the  government's  viewpoint;  it  is  also  right  and 
proper,  expedient  and  wise  from  the  viewpoint  of  eliminating  the 
causes  which  in  the  past  have  made  for  war.  The  private  manufac- 
ture of  war  munitions,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  has  contributed 
its  share  to  these  causes. 

Second:  We  request  that  the  Navy  Department  speed  up  its  plans 
wtih  respect  to  the  new  naval  crafts  required  and  the  conversion 
and  scrapping  program  made  necessary  by  the  Five  Power  Naval 
Treaty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  start  this  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Third:  We  request  that  an  agency  be  established  in  the  Navy 


Department  similar  to  the  one  in  the  War  Department  under  the 
supervision  of  an  official  in  full  sympathy  with  its  purposes,  whose 
sole  business  it  will  be  intensively  to  seek  and  secure  work  from  all 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  government  for  the  various  indus- 
trial establishments  and  yards  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Fourth:  We  request  that  instructions  be  issued  to  give  all  the 
government  manufacturing  establishments,  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment plants  alike,  equal  opportunity  with  private  manufacturing 
plants  to  secure  work  from  all  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  means  that  they  be  permitted  to  bid,  that  necessary 
action  be  taken  to  establish  the  stability  and  reliability  of  such  bids, 
and  that  all  overhead  charges  arising  from  the  military  function 
of  these  establishments  as  well  as  those  arising  from  equipment  made 
idle  by  past  failure  to  keep  it  in  production  be  eliminated  from  the 
industrial  cost  determination  procedure  of  these  plants. 

State  Aid  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

THE  National  Assembly  of  Czecho-Slovakia  on  Decem- 
ber 21  enacted  a  law  appropriating  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  crowns  [approximately  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars]  for  old-age  pensions  and  invalidity  grants. 
This  fund  is  to  be  used  mainly  in  aid  of  persons  not  included 
in  a  scheme  of  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  now  under 
consideration  because  they  will  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty 
when  the  proposed  insurance  law  will  go  into  effect.  The 
old-age  and  invalidity  grants  will  be  administered  jointly 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

Under  pressure  from  wage-earners  and  employers  alike, 
the  government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  reconsidering  the  na- 
tion's whole  system  of  social  insurance  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  republic,  was  hurriedly  brought  into  being 
along  the  lines  of  the  imperial  law  previously  in  operation. 
A  commission  of  experts  was  appointed  some  months  ago 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 

Social  insurance  in  Czecho-Slovakia  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  the  protection  of  workers  against  the  results  of 
sickness  and  accidents,  to  pension  funds  for  employes  arid 
a  provisional  insurance  scheme  for  miners.  The  actual  law 
differs  from  that  before  the  revolution  in  that  the  labor 
element  is  drawn  more  closely  into  the  administration,  the 
benefits  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  present  cost  of  living, 
and  greater  uniformity  has  been  introduced  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  different  groups  of  wage-earners.  The 
present  effort  is  chiefly  directed  toward  a  more  inclusive 
scheme  for  all  persons  of  small  incomes.  There  is  little 
support  for  a  system  of  compulsory  state  insurance  like  the 
British.  The  scheme  to  be  submitted  by  the  commission 
will  probably  include  the  establishment  of  local  insurance 
authorities,  subordinated  to  regional  authorities  which,  in 
turn,  would  be  subject  to  a  central  organization  for  the 
whole  country.  While  in  the  case  of  wage-earners,  contri- 
butions by  employers  and  employes  will  be  retained,  no 
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method  has  yet  been  formulated  with  regard  to  self-em- 
ploying persons.  The  hottest  discussion  wages  around  the 
questions  of  amount  of  compensation  and  the  relative  share 
of  employer  and  wage-earner  in  the  contributions  to  the 
insurance  fund. 

A  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment 
is  not,  for  the  present,  under  consideration,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable sentiment,  among  employers  as  well  as  employes, 
for  a  limited  scheme  of  maintenance  of  an  effective  and 
able-bodied  labor  reserve  by  industries  when  unable  for  a 
time  to  employ  all  the  labor  supply  looking  to  them  for 
employment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  most  novel  and 
most  important  recommendations  of  the  commission  will 
be  made  in  this  direction. 

Negroes  in  New  England 

SINCE  the  perilous  days  when  refugee  Negroes  fled 
toward  Canada  via  the  "  underground  railway," 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  been  a  way-station  to 
freedom  where  they  have  been  treated  cordially  and  with 
as  little  prejudice  as  in  any  other  city  recording  as  large  a 
Negro  population.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  city 
has  received  its  full  quota  of  the  more  recent  northward 
migration  of  the  race.  The  Rev.  William  N.  De  Berry,  in 
a  recent  study  of  the  subject  [Springfield  Republican  for 
January  30]  states  that  Springfield  has  received  over  a  thou- 
sand Negroes  from  the  South  in  the  last  five  years,  four 
times  as  many,  approximately,  as  had  come  during  the  ten 
years  previous.  At  the  same  time  the  Negro's  industrial 
status  has  undergone  great  change,  and  the  field  of  his 
activities  has  widened.  Mr.  De  Berry  notes  that  hereto- 
fore the  Negro  has  done  very  little  besides  menial  labor. 
Now,  however,  Negro  business  enterprise  in  Springfield  in- 
cludes a  weekly  newspaper,  a  realty  and  loan  company,  a 
housing  company  and,  in  all,  fifty-one  places  of  ordinary 
business.  The  number  engaged  in  professions  is  small,  but 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  racial  group. 
Of  the  cultural  aspects  of  this  development  Mr.  De 
Berry  writes:  "A  common  and  most  commendable  charac- 
teristic of  the  Negro  parents  who  have  settled  in  Spring- 
field recently  is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  availed 
their  children  of  the  advantages  offered  by  our  public 
schools."  He  also  points  out  the  growing  tendency  of  col- 
ored families  to  secure  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  their  children  may  grow  up  in  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  turning  to  truck  farming  and 
poultry  raising.  "  This  tendency,"  he  says,  "  doubtless 
points  the  way  to  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
industrial  adjustment  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
of  Negroes  in  the  North." 

Black  Snow 

WHEN,  under  the  weight  of  an  exceptional  snow 
fall,  the  roof  of  a  Washington  theater  fell  in  and 
scores  of  persons  were  killed  and  injured,  the  whole 
country  was  aroused.  For  days,  the  newspapers  carried 
many  columns  of  descriptive  text  and  large-scale  illustra- 
tions; the  Senate  ordered  an  investigation,  and  the  execu- 
tives in  a  thousand  cities  set  to  work  emergency  squads  of 
inspectors  to  make  sure  that  the  roofs  were  secure.  But 
there  is  another  fall  from  the  sky,  measured  in  hundreds  of 
tons  per  square  mile,  more  continuous  than  snow  or  rain 
and  more  deadly  than  a  rare  calamity.  It  is  not  spectacular; 
every  one  is  accustomed  to  it ;  it  is  not  discussed  in  Congress ; 
and  the  mayors  of  our  cities  rarely  pay  attention  to  it:  soot. 
A  study  of  the  atmospheric  contamination  in  Cleveland 
has  recently  been  made  for  that  city's  Community  Better- 
ment Council  by  a  well-known  firm  of  consulting  engineers. 


Disregarding  the  gaseous  content  of  the  atmosphere,  carbon 
dioxide,  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  sulphur  acids  and  ammonia — 
all  of  them  injurious  to  health  and  clothing— the  engineers 
weighed  the  solid  substances,  such  as  dust,  organic  matter 
in  the  form  of  wood  fibre,  grasses,  lint,  tarry  matter,  rubber 
and  solids  of  fuel  origin.  For  this  purpose  they  set  up  four 
observation  posts  on  the  roofs  of  hospitals  or  adjacent  build- 
ings. The  total  yearly  deposit,  calculated  per  square  mile 
varied  from  353  tons  in  the  best  case  to  1,432  in  the  worst. 
Nearness  to  industrial  developments  and  traffic  not  only 
affected  the  relative  volume  of  soot  fall  but  also  its  composi- 
tion. Comparative  data  are  available  from  seven  other 
cities,  American  and  British;  from  these  it  appears  that 
Cleveland,  while  enjoying  somewhat  purer  air  than  Pitts- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  is  much  worse  off  than  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  both  of  which  have  an  exceedingly  bad  reputation  for 
the  griminess  of  their  appearance ;  and  worse  also,  of  course, 
than  London  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
who  commented  on  the  smoke  nuisance  in  his  health  survey 
of  Cleveland  in  1920,  said  at  that  time: 

Cleveland  enjoys  an  amazingly,  and  one  would  be  tempted  to 
say,  an  intolerably  polluted  air  all  the  year  around.  The  reason 
is  not  that  such  air  pollution  cannot  be  abated,  or  that  similar 
disgraceful  interference  with  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  has 
not  been  controlled  elsewhere. 

The  Community  Betterment  Council,  formed  that  year, 
took  up  this  challenge,  and  the  report  quoted  is  the  first  step 
in  what  is  likely  to  be  a  campaign  both  intensive  and  pro- 
longed. While  it  is  primarily  concerned  in  the  physical  and 
psychical  effects  of  dark  and  dirty  air,  the  report  of  the 
council  points  out  that  the  economic  cost  in  the  depreciation 
of  buildings,  stock  and  furnishings  comes  to  an  enormous 
sum.  If  the  fuel  wasted  in  smoke  is  added,  "  the  total  of 
these  items  would  more  than  equal  the  amount  raised  each 
year  by  the  Community  Fund." 

Governor  Cox  as  Reformer 

THE  inaugural  speech  of  Governor  Cox  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  January,  read  almost  like  an  address  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  addi- 
tien  to  recommendations  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  state 
and  on  municipal  taxation,  he  proposed  measures  for  unified 
control  of  county  penal  institutions,  relief  of  unemployment, 
drug  control,  care  of  feebleminded,  prohibition  enforce- 
ment, changes  in  the  compensation  law  and  the  creation 
of  an  emergency  fund.  His  treatment  of  the  question  of 
provision  for  public  care  of  mental  defectives  and  that  of 
penal  institutions,  more  particularly,  has  received  consider- 
able commendation  by  social  workers  in  Massachusetts. 

The  speech  set  before  the  public  the  story  of  a  new  and 
hopeful  development  in  the  public  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded. The  governor  wants  a  division  for  this  purpose 
in  the  existing  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  So  well 
organized  is  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state, 
writes  Robert  W.  Kelso,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  that  this  ambition,  first  ex- 
pressed at  the  making  of  the  budget  in  October,  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  governor  enumerated  five  fac- 
tors  in  the  care  of  mental  defectives;  identification,  registra- 
tion, education,  supervision  and  segregation.  Concerning 
the  development  of  extra-mural  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  governor  said :  "  The  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded should,  in  future,  function  very  largely  in  giving 
a  period  of  training  to  large  numbers,  and  then  return  this 
group  to  the  community  to  earn  their  living."  One  group 
of  93  inmates  thus  returned  under  supervision  to  the  com- 
munity last  year  earned  collectively  $102,000. 

The  governor  called  for  the  fullest  administration  of 
existing  laws  and  pointed  the  way  to  new  legislation  where 
these  laws  need  improvement.  He  did  not  discuss  the  county 
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prison  system  with  a  mild  suggestion  that  the  legislature 
should  think  about  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  began  with 
the  axiom  that  "  persons  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  should  be  cared  for  under  a  system 
devised  and  directed  by  the  commonwealth."  He  catalogued 
the  faults  of  the  system  as  it  now  exists  in  Massachusetts  as 

Lack  of  steady  and  productive  employment. 

Lack  of  vocational  training. 

Limited  educational  facilities. 

No  psychiatric  examination. 

Inadequate  outdoor  exercise. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  diet  and  discipline. 

Insufficient  information  as  to  case  histories. 

No  proper  system  of  parole  and  after-care  of  paroled 
prisoners. 

Lack  of  a  concerted  cooperative  policy  with  regard  to 
transfers  and  classification. 

A  modern  penologist  would  recognize  almost  any  of  these 
defects  as  a  fatal  disease.  The  governor's  remedy  is  "  a 
comprehensive  prison  policy"  under  a  state-controlled  system. 
An  efficient  state  department  of  corrections  already  exists  in 
Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  apparent  in  the  gov- 
ernor's pronouncement,  says  Mr.  Kelso,  is  his  confidence  in 
his  department  chiefs  and  his  reliance  on  their  judgment. 

A  School  for  City  Mothers 

THE  School  for  Training  Women  for  Public  Service 
which  was  opened  last  October  in  Boston  by  a  group 
of  women  from  the  Women's  Municipal  League  and 
the  National  Civic  Federation  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Heretofore,  although  there 
have  been  an  increasing  number  of  opportunities  for  women 
to  enter  municipal  service,  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  training  in  the  technique  of  such  positions  as  those  of 
protective  officers,  policewomen,  sanitary  inspectors  and 
school  attendance  officers. 

"  New  fields  of  work  "  means  not  only  new  fields  to 
women,  but  that  women  entering  them  bring  new  ele- 
ments of  interest  and  understanding  whereby  the  scope 
of  the  work  itself  is  greatly  broadened.  While  the  title 
of  the  position  may  be  the  same  whether  it  is  held  by  a 
woman  or  a  man,  the  woman's  duties  may  be  quite  different 
and  may  emphasize  phases  which  would  be  neglected  by  a 
man.  For  instance,  the  woman  police  officer  is  rarely  as- 
signed to  ordinary  patrol  duty  or  put  on  a  traffic  squad, 
but  she  is  given  work  in  the  oversight  of  dance  halls,  in 
locating  missing  girls  or  in  supervision  over  truant  or  way- 
ward girls.  She  is  a  sort  of  city  mother  and  can  handle 
the  problems  relating  to  women  and  children  with  an  inti- 
macy and  directness  that  would  be  resented  from  a  man. 
The  woman  school  attendance  officer  is  particularly  fitted 
to  work  out  certain  problems  of  the  children  in  relation 
to  their  parents  and  to  the  schools,  while  a  sanitary  in- 
spector is  doing  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale. 

The  new  school,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Bernice 
V.  Brown,  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  eighteen  pupils, 
all  that  could  be  accommodated  at  the  time.  Its  founders 
were  encouraged  by  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  many 
prominent  and  influential  persons  in  the  city,  and  they  were 
able  to  announce  among  their  lecturers  from  outside  the 
mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education,  the  penal  institutions  commissioner 
and  the  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls.  Thus 
the  studies  have  been  supplemented  by  discussions  with  city 
officials  of  the  working  of  the  executive  departments. 

Two  main  courses  of  training,  are  offered  by  the  school. 
Others  will  be  added  as  the  need  arises.  The  first,  in  law 
and  order,  prepares  women  for  positions  on  the  police  force, 
as  protective  officers  and  school  attendance  officers;  the 


NOT  AN  ACTUAL  SPECTACLE 

The  scene  depicted  above  of  course  could  not  take  place  in 
any  civilized  city.  But  it  is  an  effective  bit  of  publicity  by 
the  English  "  Save  the  Children  "  fund  which  contrasts  the 
attitude  of  average  people  toward  misery  they  can  see  with 
that  toward  the  misery  of  millions  of  children  starving  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Near  East 

second,  in  sanitary  inspection,  trains  them  as  housing,  mar- 
ket and  street-cleaning  inspectors.  Through  lectures,  read- 
ing, report-writing  and  field  work  the  student  learns  to 
know  the  city  thoroughly  and  to  observe  it  both  critically 
and  sympathetically,  so  that  she  may  go  to  her  work  not 
only  familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  she  is  work- 
ing, but  with  a  conception  of  the  ideal  conditions  toward 
which  she  should  look,  a  cleaner,  better  city.  Applicants 
are  required  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent,  and  are  expected  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  in  some  definite  line  of  work.  The  courses  last 
from  four  to  six  months,  depending  on  whether  students 
give  full  or  part  time.  A  certificate  will  be  given  to  each 
student  who  completes  a  course  satisfactorily.  While  the 
school  cannot  guarantee  positions  to  graduates,  it  will  help 
them  to  prepare  for  the  civil  service  examinations  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  obtain  employment.  Miss  Brown  writes: 

An  important  feature  of  the  plan  must  be  the  development  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  use  of  women  in  those  lines 
of  public  service  where  their  natural  and  trained  abilities  will  defi- 
nitely enhance  the  efficiency  of  municipal  and  state  government.  A 
training  school  will  provide  a  process  of  selection,  will  secure 
women  well  suited  to  the  work,  and  will  encourage  them  to  take 
the  civil  service  examinations.  It  is  a  step  toward  supplying  more 
branches  of  the  public  service  with  that  "  best  machinery  the  world 
has  ever  fashioned,  the  trained  human  brain." 

Teaching  Play  in  France 

ACTING  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mile.  Marie-Jeanne 
Bassot,  a  prominent  French  social  worker  who  visited 
America  in   1919,  that  this  country  more  than  any 
other  could  be  of  service  to  French  settlements  in  organiz- 
ing their  program  of  recreation,  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  through  its  representative  in  France,  last  sum- 
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mer  invited  Neva  Boyd,  an  associate  at  Hull  House  and 
director  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Recreation,  to  give  courses 
of  play  for  groups  of  teachers  and  social  workers  in  Paris. 

Mile.  Basset's  settlement,  the  Residence  Sociale,  although 
adequately  equipped,  lacked  leadership  for  organizing  group 
activities,  and  Miss  Boyd's  assistance  was  asked  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  Ruth -Austin,  head  worker  of  Gads  Hill  Cen- 
ter, Chicago,  gave  two  lectures  to  the  nurses  and  workers 
of  the  Residence  Sociale  on  settlements  and  social  centers 
in  America.  Eloise  Wilsey,  teacher  of  recreation  in  the 
Lake  School  of  Milwaukee,  taught  folk  dancing  to  the  young 
women's  club  and  conducted  games  with  other  social  groups. 

The  influence  of  a  number  of  prominent  men  and  women 
in  the  city  was  secured  to  interest  school  officials  in  the  work, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  a 
brief  statement  of  the  value  of  play  in  education,  prepared 
by  Miss  Boyd,  was  sent  to  some  of  the  more  progressive 
school  directors.  As  a  result  of  Miss  Boyd's  offer  to  give 
play  demonstrations  in  the  schools,  twelve  groups  of  teachers 
were  gathered  together — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  and  children  were  occupied  at  the  time  with  ex- 
aminations. In  an  open-air  school  for  pre-tuberculous  boys 
a  definite  recreation  program  was  organized  and  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  grade  teacher.  Through  the  American  in- 
structor conducting  the  Red  Cross  training  classes  for  play- 
ground workers  Miss  Boyd  was  also  given  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  to  whom  she  taught  folk  dancing. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  other  groups  of  teachers 
and  workers,  and  the  federation  feels  that  an  encouraging 
start  has  been  made  in  awakening  these  groups  to  the  value 
of  play  for  the  French  child  who,  under  the  "  forcing " 
system  of  education,  is  given  almost  no  opportunity  for 
wholesome  exercise  and  recreation. 

Social  Service  Publicity 

SOCIAL  service  publicity  received   an   impetus   at   the 
Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  when   a  self-appointed   committee   on   pub- 
licity methods  planned  to  hold  at  next  year's  meeting  at 
Providence  a  demonstration  of  social  interpretation  methods. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  E.  G.  Routzahn,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  secretary  is  Homer 
Borst,  associate  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies.    All  plans  of  the  committee  will  be  worked 
out  in  harmony  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Among  the  proposals  for  activity  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
committee  are: 

Conferences  of  state  and  national  publicity  workers,  editors  of 
official  organs  and  bulletins,  federation  and  central  council  publicity, 
small  city  group  publicity. 

A  conference  on  motion  pictures;  clinics  for  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  publicity  and  education  material. 

A  demonstration  of  features  such  as  a  county  fair  exhibit  stunt, 
a  child  health  parade  feature,  an  illustrated  talk  on  health  or  other 
welfare  subject,  how  not  to  use  lantern  slides. 

Competitions  with  awards  of  merit  for  the  best  announcement 
slides,  campaign  slogans,  motion  picture  trailers. 

Headquarters  for  publicity  workers  with  reference  material,  a 
"  who's  who  "  of  publicity  people,  and  facilities  for  those  who  wish 
to  "  send  the  conference  to  the  home  folks." 

Requests  are  going  out  to  state  and  national  offices  and 
to  central  councils  and  others  who  will  report  the  names 
of  publicity  workers  to  be  invited  to  Providence  and  to 
vote  on  the  events  to  be  prepared  by  the  publicity  commit- 
tees. Certain  of  the  sessions  will  be  open  to  all  interested 
delegates,  but  a  special  effort  will  be  made  for  bringing  to- 
gether those  having  similar  professional  problems.  For  this 
purpose  the  following  tentative  definition  of  a  social  pub- 
licity worker  has  been  proposed: 


Any  one  whose  major  occupation  is  informing  the  public  about 
social  facts,  movements  and  agencies 

(1)  through  such  channels  as  articles  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
class  publications,  advertisements,  circular  letters,  exhibits,  leaflets, 
official  periodicals,  pamphlets,  public  lectures,  and  special  features; 

(2)  through   combinations   of   the   foregoing   methods   in   year- 
round  programs  of  publicity,  or  in  intensive  campaigns  such  as  money 
raising  or  legislative  drives,  special  weeks,  educational  tours,  ex- 
positions, carnivals  and  the  like. 

The  work  of  the  central  committee  will  be  lightened  if 
every  one  whose  work  meets  this  definition  will  promptly 
write  to  the  chairman.  Those  who  do  some  work  in  pub- 
licity or  education  incidental  to  other  activities  are  also  in- 
vited to  send  in  their  names.  They  will  then  receive  the 
full  schedule  of  proposed  activities  and  be  asked  to  vote  for 
the  items  they  wish  to  enjoy  while  at  the  conference,  and  to 
indicate  those  they  will  help  to  plan  and  manage.  The  in- 
dications, says  Mr.  Routzahn,  are  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  program  will  be  approved  by  the  ballots  so  that  Provi- 
dence will  offer  opportunities  never  equalled  for  those  whose 
major  job  is  publicity  or  education  work. 


Aut  Mortuus  aut  Docet 

(Either-Dead  or  a  Teacher — ERASMUS) 

EMPHASIS  on  the  teacher's  position  in  the  commu- 
nity characterizes  a  survey  recently  made  of  a  typical 
county  in  the  old  Indian  Territory  section  of  Okla- 
homa by  T.,  Earl  Sullenger,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Johnston  County  exemplifies  the  dependence  of  social  life 
upon  good  roads.  Some  sections  of  this  county  have  many 
miles  of  black,  compact  soil,  almost  impassable  during  or 
shortly  after  a  rain;  others  have  granite  road-beds  which 
cause  "  chug-holes."  The'  few  sections  that  are  served  by 
good  roads  have  the  most  advanced  social  organization. 
The  teacher  often  has  become  -the  only  community  leader, 
since  the  old  Indian  leadership  has  almost  disappeared  and 
no  other  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 

As  in  every  backward  community — and  nothing  makes 
a  community  more  backward  than  insufficient  means  of 
communication — housing  conditions  in  this  typical  county 
are  pretty  bad.  The  county  is  dotted  with  isolated  one- 
story  boxed  or  log  cabins,  unpainted  and  unattractive. 
Most  of  the  homes  visited  are  meagerly  furnished  with 
old-fashioned  belongings,  and  few  have  telephone  connec- 
tions. .Wholesome  recreational  facilities  for  young  and  old 
are  almost  non-existent.  Eight  weekly  county  newspapers 
supply  the  principal  amusement  of  the  people.  There  are 
only  twenty-four  church  buildings  in  the  county,  and  often 
school  buildings  are  used  for  religious  services,  sometimes 
by  two  or  more  congregations.  Only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  population  makes  up  the  church  membership.  Some 
of  the  teachers  are  also  active  in  church  work.  One  of 
them,  with  her  daughter,  practically  revolutionized  the  re- 
ligious life  in  her  community  where  wild,  reckless  Sundays 
have  been  superseded  by  church  services  and  Sunday  school. 
Of  the  county's -children,  a  census  taken  in  some  of  the 
schools  showed,  only  about  one-fifth  had  ever  visited  a  Sun- 
day school. 

A  comparison  of  teachers'  incomes  and  expenditures 
showed  an  average  monthly  living  cost  of  $99.50  with  an 
average  salary  of  $100,  indicating  that  many  of  them  evi- 
dently receive  less  than  a  living  wage.  Though  under  these 
circumstances  one  would  expect  an  unambitious  type  of 
person  in  the  teaching  positions  of  the  county,  an  investi- 
gation of  their  leisure  time  pursuits  indicated  not  a  few 
intellectual  interests  and  a  considerable  amount  of  volun- 
tary service  in  educational,  athletic  and  other  social  activi- 
ties. This  is  in  spite  of  an  appalling  lack  of  professional 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  101  teachers  examined.  Ten 
had  less  than  a  high  school  education,  28  had  graduated 
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from  high  school,  39  had  one  year  of  normal  school,  21  two 
years,  2  three  years,  and  only  one  three  years  of  college. 
Forty-one  of  the  teachers  were  married  and  27  of  them 
had  children.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  relation 
to  their  work  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  23  high 
school  teachers  14  had  remained  only  one  year  in  the  same 
place,  of  38  teachers  in  elementary  town  schools  20,  and 
of  37  in  rural  schools  23.  In  the  districts  most  fully  de- 
veloped socially  the  school  teacher  is  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  the  community,  a  person  known  and  respected  by  every 
one.  If  the  conditions  in  the  rural  parts  of  Johnston 
County  are  typical  for  a  large  section  of  the  Middle  West 
— and  Mr.  Sullenger  believes  that  they  are — only  one  in 
every  ten  rural  school  teachers  remains  in  the  same  job 
five  years  or  more,  while  two-thirds  are  constantly  on  the 
move. 

Lost  Treaties 

WHILE  the  government  is  anxious  to  have  Congress 
ratify  the  seven  new  treaties  arising  from  the  Wash- 
ington conference,  a  supposedly  dead  and  buried 
past  seems  to  be  rising  to  smite  it  with  some  scraps  of  paper 
thought  forgotten.  They  are  the  treaties  which  more  than 
seventy  years  ago  the  original  American  inhabitants  of  the 
West  were  induced  to  sign.  Here  is  another  instance  of  a 
racial  minority  asking  recognition  of  what  they  regard  as 
their  inalienable  rights — only  with  this  difference  that  it 
is  a  minority  within  the  republic  itself,  and  that  it  bases 
its  claims  upon  treaties  which  were  entered  into  by  duly 
authorized  agents  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  California  Indians  are  pressing  the  passage  of  their 
Court  of  Claims  bill  by  Congress,  an  enabling  bill  that 
would  authorize  them  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication.  These  claims 
are  based  on  eighteen  treaties  negotiated  with  them  in 
1851-1852  by  a  federal  commission  sent  among  them  for 
that  purpose,  treaties  which,  the  descendants  of  the  Indian 
signers  claim,  have  during  all  these  years  remained  unful- 
filled by  the  government. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties  the  Indians  agreed 
to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites  and  among  them- 
selves, to  refrain  from  retaliation  for  wrongs  done  them 
by  the  whites  and  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  keeping 
peace  and  bringing  criminals  to  justice;  to  cede  their 
rights  in  their  lands  to  the  United  States  government.  In 
return  the  government  agreed  to  reserve  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Indians  certain  diminished  reservations,  eighteen  in 
number,  described  by 
metes  and  bounds, 
aggregating  about 
seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand 

acres,  and  to  provide 
them  with  goods, 
clothing,  implements, 
seeds,  live  stock, 
teachers  of  agricul- 
ture and  handicrafts, 
schools,  school  equip- 
ment and  teachers  for 
their  children  amount- 
ing to  about  one 
million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
The  treaties  were 
signed  by  thumb 
marks  and  cross  of 
four  hundred  chiefs 


THE   HOMELESS   OF   A    FORMER  DAY 

Fifty  years  ago  it  luas  customary  to    charge   t<wo   sous   for   the   privilege 
of  spending  the  night  sitting  on  a  bench    and   leaning    over   a    taut   rope. 


and  headmen  of  the  California  Indians,  and,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  effective,  faithfully  lived 
up  to  by  the  Indians.  But  the  Indians  claim  that  they 
never  received  an  acre  of  the  lands  nor  a  penny's  worth 
of  the  goods  promised  them  in  these  treaties.  They  were 
made  in  the  height  of  the  gold  rush,  when  every  acre 
of  California  held  promise  of  hidden  fortunes  to  the  adven- 
turer. An  able  advocate  of  the  white  man's  interests  was 
hurried  to  Washington  to  ask  protection  for  the  gold  seek- 
ers. The  treaties  were  considered  in  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  and  failed  of  ratification.  They  have  become 
the  Lost  Treaties  to  the  Indians,  who  have  waited  home- 
less, in  poverty,  driven  hither  and  thither,  through  seventy 
years  for  their  fulfillment. 

After  their  release  from  the  fifty  years'  secrecy  required, 
the  original  treaties  were  unearthed  from  seclusion  and 
their  possibilities  examined  by  Frederick  G.  Collett,  execu- 
tive representative  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  the 
California  organization  of  white  friends  of  the  Indians 
that  has  for  the  past  ten  years  worked  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  help  them  obtain  their  rights. 

The  result  is  the  pending  Court  of  Claims  bill  which, 
after  having  been  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  and  dying  automatically  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1921,  was  re-introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
present  Congress  and  is  scheduled  for  a  hearing  before  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  this  week.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  on  the  unanimous 
consent  calendar,  after  having  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
also  approved  by  the  then  acting  secretary  of  the  interior, 
Alexander  Vogelsang,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  favor- 
able report  by  Secretary  Malcolm  McDowell  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  was  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  House  hearings  on  the  Court  of  Claims 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  California  Indians  have  re- 
ceived less  from  the  government  than  any  other  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  are  poorer  and  have  suffered  more, 
dwindling  from  the  estimated  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaties  to  the  rem- 
nant of  twenty  thousand  of  today — and  dwindling  through 
"  eviction,  starvation  and  disease,"  is  officially  admitted — it 
is  an  interesting  indication  of  their  development  under  ad- 
versity that  they  have  sent  to  the  capital  eight  Indian  dele- 
gates to  represent  them.  They  selected  these  by  vote  from 
among  their  own  people  and  financed  them  out  of  their 
own  funds.  They  are  organized  into  fifty-four  Indian 
auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  and  have 
in  these  auxiliaries  a  membership  of  about  six  thousand  five 
From  a  steel  engraving  by  H.  Daumler  hundred  Indians  who 

are  working  to  unite 
all  the  California  In- 
dians for  their  mutual 
benefit.  What  they 
would  ask,  if  permit- 
ted to  go  before  the 
Court  of  Claims,  is 
not  the  return  of  the 
lands  specified  in  the 
treaties,  nor  any  upset- 
ting of  titles,  but  a 
money  compensation 
based  on  the  valuation 
of  the  lands  at  the 
time  the  treaties  were 
made,  stipulated  in 
their  Court  of  Claims 
bill  as  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter an  acre. 
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Peace  by  Constraint 

CURING  industrial   unrest   by   prohibiting  strikes 
is  a  formula  that  is  once  more  being  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  state  legislatures.     A  bill  in 
Massachusetts  proposes  to  give  that  state  a  piece 
of  machinery  modeled  after  the  Kansas   Industrial  Court 
Act,  and  in  New  York  two  bills  are  before  the  legislature 
designed  to  limit  or  take  away    altogether    the    right  to 
strike.     A  hearing  on  these  bills  is  to  be  held  at  Albany 
on  March  i,  and  at  that  time  the  forces  of  organized  labor, 
led  by  Samuel  Gompers,  will  voice  their  opposition. 

Of  the  two  New  York  bills,  one  is  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 
It  does  not  prohibit  strikes  but  provides  that  before  there 
can    be    a   strike    the    controversy    must    be    submitted    to 
the  Industrial  Commission.     A  strike  may  take  place  after 
the  commission  has  investigated  and  reported,  or  after  it 
has  had  the  controversy  before  it  for  six  months  without 
making  any  decision  or  report.   However,  a  strike  to  be  per- 
missible must  have  been  voted   for  by  a  majority  of  the 
workers   involved,    "  the    question    having   first    been    sub- 
mitted to  them  in  a  form  determined    by    the    Industrial 
Commission."     The  election  is  to  be  supervised  in  every 
respect   by   the  commission,   including  the  taking  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  and  the  announcement  of  the  final 
result.     The  bill  provides  also  that  the   Industrial  Com- 
mission is  to  be  constantly  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
unions.    All  unions  of  five  or  more  members  must  file  with 
the  commission  a  copy  of  their  rules,  by-laws,  etc.    Monthly 
financial    statements   must   be    filed    according   to    a   form 
prescribed   by  the  commission,   which    may  determine  the 
manner  in  which  union  accounts  are  to  be  kept.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  so  received,  the  commission  may,  if 
it  sees  fit,  inspect  the  books  of  the  unions  at  any  time  and 
audit  their  accounts.     Records  and  accounts  must  not  be 
destroyed  or   removed  from  the  state  until  they  are  five 
years  old,  and  then  only  on  permission  from  the  commission. 
This  bill  apparently  applies  to  all  unions  regardless  of 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.    The  other  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Duell  and  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  As- 
sembly, prohibits  strikes  in   industries  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  oil  and  salt,  in  industries  manufacturing 
material  to  be  used  in  building    construction    and    in    all 
public  utilities.     In  these  industries,  when    a    controversy 
arises,  the  parties  are  required  to  carry  on  negotiations  with 
each  other  in  writing.     If  they  fail  to  reach  an  agreement, 
the  correspondence  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  which  must  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment.   If  the  controversy  is  not  settled  here,  it  goes  before 
a  special  court  consisting  of  three  judges  of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  designated  by  the  governor.    This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Industrial  Relations  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     As  in  the  Kansas  statute,  this  court  is  to  be  au- 
thorized to  take  over  and  run  an  industry  during  a  dispute 
and  it  is  to  settle  disputes  "  upon  the  recognized  principles 
of  economic-legal  justice  applying  alike  to  employe  and  em- 
ployer."    Individuals  may  quit  work,  but  for  workers  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  concerted  withdrawal  of  labor  or 
a  strike  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  conspiracy.     Lest  this 
be  an  insufficient  guarantee  of  peace,  however,  it  is  provided 
further  that  either  party  to  the  dispute,  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission or  any  ten  citizens  not  financially  concerned  with 
the    industry,    may    secure    an    injunction    preventing    the 
carrying  on  either  of  a  lockout  or  a  strike,  and  this  injunc- 
tion may  be  made  permanent. 

The  feature  of  these  two  bills  that  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration is  the  common  one  requiring  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  investigate  and  make  a  report  about  an  existing 
controversy.  Despite  the  hesitancy  of  organized  labor  to 


accept  compulsory  investigation  because  of  their  fear  that 
it  will  lead  to  compulsory  arbitration,  there  seem  to  be 
sound  reasons  of  public  policy  which  justify  making  the 
facts  of  industrial  controversy  widely  known.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state  of 
New  York  for  many  years  a  law  making  possible  just  such 
investigations.  Certainly  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
probably  for  twenty  years,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  New 
York  Labor  Department  to  study  and  to  report  on  indus- 
trial controversies.  Neither  strikes  nor  lockouts  are  pro- 
hibited by  this  existing  law.  Neither  employer  nor  em- 
ploye has  his  economic  weapons  taken  from  him,  but  the 
commission  may  go  ahead,  require  a  production  of  books 
and  papers  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  make  public 
its  findings.  This  law  has  been  made  use  of  very  sparingly 
but  when  it  has  been  called  into  action,  the  results  have 
almost  invariably  met  the  approval  of  fairminded  citizens. 

It  would  seem  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  by 
emphasizing  and  possibly  strengthening  this  legislation  than 
by  compelling  either  employer  or  employe  to  wait  six 
months  before  they  can  make  use  of  their  economic  power 
in  a  controversy.  Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  prevent 
strikes  or  lockouts  pending  inquiry,  six  months  is  an  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable  length  of  time.  As  for  the 
other  features  of  this  bill,  they  provide  for  an  oversight 
and  espionage  into  the  affairs  of  unions  that  is  uncalled  for 
and  intolerable.  There  is  no  proposal  anywhere  to  submit 
a  body  of  employers  to  such  supervisory  action  by  the  state, 
and  it  is  class  legislation  of  the  rankest  sort  to  attempt  to 
do  so  for  the  unions. 

So  far  as  the  compulsory  arbitration  proposed  in  the 
Duell-Miller  bill  is  concerned,  there  are  no  more  reasons 
for  favoring  such  legislation  now  than  existed  two  years 
ago  when  similar  proposals  were  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  country.  Compulsory  arbitration  has  proved  itself  a 
failure  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  other  important 
industrial  country  in  the  world  that  is  proposing  now  to 
establish  the  principle.  The  way  to  put  a  stop  to  anarchy 
in  industry  is  to  establish  more  just  relationship  between 
employer  and  employes.  In  the  work  of  establishing  jus- 
tice in  such  relationships  it  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to 
say  that  employers  and  employes  are  more  competent  and 
better  equipped  for  securing  results  than  are  politicians  and 
legislatures.  JOHN  A.  FITCH. 

Miners  in  Distress 

MRS.  BEN  TOLER,  young,  not  unpleasant  look- 
ing, the  myriad  freckles  of  her  face  gathering 
into  almost  solid  color  as  she  smiled,  stood  lean- 
over  the  fence  talking  to  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Brown.  We  did  not  hear  what  they  were  saying  as  we  came 
up.  Mrs.  Brown  was  peeling  a  potato,  the  economy  of  her 
paring  suggesting  either  native  thrift  or  the  need  for  saving 
food.  My  companion  spoke  to  Mrs.  Toler,  seeming  to  re- 
sume a  conversation  where  it  had  ended  a  few  days  earlier. 
"No,"  said  Mrs.  Toler,  "the  baby  ain't  had  nothin'  else  to 
eat  for  several  days  now.  A  little  corn  meal's  about  all  I've 
had  in  the  house.  I  boiled  this,  you  know,  and  gave  the 
baby  the  broth  off  the  top.  She's  only  four  months  old,  and 
it  don't  look  like  that's  the  right  kind  of  food  for  her,  but 
we  ain't  got  nothin'  else.  My  own  nourishment  give  out, 
you  know,  and  we  ain't  seen  no  cow's  milk  around  here  for 
a  long  time.  I'd  like  to  give  her  somethin'  else,  but  you 
have  to  use  what  you  got  in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Toler  lives  in  Crown  Hill,  a  mining  town  in  the 
West  Virginia  coal  fields.  Her  husband  is  one  of  many 
thousands  of  men  who  have  been  idle  much  of  the  past 
year  because  of  the  closing  down  of  mines  there.  In  the 
New  River  and  Kanawha  fields,  where  things  have  been  at 
their  worst,  production  has  sunk  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
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the  full-time  output.  There  are  mines  that  have  not  worked 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  thirteen  months;  whole 
towns  have  sat  around  doing  nothing  for  months  on  end. 
All  of  this  is  because  "the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  coal 
market,"  as  you  are  everywhere  informed.  The  fields  most 
affected  are  in  union  territory;  the  strike  over  in  Mingo 
County  and  the  troubles  in  that  end  of  the  state  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  I  have  just  returned  from  parts 
of  these  regions.  My  purpose  was  to  get  at  some  of  the 
human  consequences  of  irregular  employment  in  the  industry 
— a  chronic  condition  which  has  been  heightened  by  the 
business  depression— for  the  special  Coal  Number  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  that  is  coming  out  next  month.  But  I  found  an 
acute  distress,  and  the  editor  has  agreed  that  certain  facts 
should  be  brought  out  at  once.  There  is  emergent  need 
throughout  a  wide  area. 

CTOOPING  under  the  low  roof,  we  walked  through  an 

abandoned  mine  half  a  mile  long,  forming  a  tunnel 
through  the  hills,  and  came  out  in  a  ravine  on  the  other  side, 
at  a  place  called  Dry  Branch.  Here  miners  live.  George  W. 
Hudnell,  occupying  a  shack  of  three  or  four  rooms,  was  at 
home  with  his  wife  and  six  children.  Part  of  a  keg  of 
pickled  beans — the  product  of  Mrs.  Hudnell's  industry — 
some  dry  beans  and  a  sack  of  flour  were  all  the  food  in 
the  house.  The  family  had  had  no  fresh  meat,  no  vegetables, 
no  cereals  and  no  milk  for  days.  "  How  I  come  to  git  the 
flour,"  said  Mr.  Hudnell,  "  Mr.  Beecher,  storekeeper  over 
here,  let  me  have  it.  He  said  I  could  pay  later.  I'm  prom- 
ised a  day's  work  splittin'  palings  up  in  the  mountains  and 
if  I  git  that  I  can  fix  to  pay  for  the  flour."  Mr.  Hudnell 
is  a  pumpman,  and  although  his  mine  worked  only  thirteen 
days  last  year,  he  was  kept  on  somewhat  longer.  His  earn- 
ings, while  he  had  them,  were,  shared  with  others,  as  he  also 
shared  his  two  hundred  dollars  in  savings.  Now  he  is  as 
badly  off  as  those  he  helped. 

Mrs.  Ferratt,  whose  children  had  cried  for  something  to 
eat  on  Christmas  Day,  had  only  enough  food  in  the  house 
for  one  meal.  Mrs.  Henry  Belcher,  whose  husband  had 
worked  five  weeks  since  last  May,  was  feeding  beans,  corn 
meal  and  "  fat  back,"  which  is  a  kind  of  salt  pork,  to  four 
of  her  five  children.  The  fifth  was  nursing.  The  family 
•was  eating  the  same  thing  for  supper  as  for  breakfast — two 
meals  a  day  was  the  limit.  Mrs.  Cowhorn,  a  widow,  had 
tramped  through  the  wet  for  food  for  her  five  children,  and 
lay  in  bed  with  a  cold  the  day  we  called,  unable  to  continue 
the  search.  Mrs.  Williams  was  going  out  to  work  for 
families  in  a  larger  town  two  miles  away,  earning  two 
dollars  a  day  about  three  days  a  week,  and  leaving  Mr. 
Williams  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house.  A  girl  of 
eleven  had  typhoid  feyer.  , 

In  Fayette  County  a  family  had  some  meat  in  a  pot  on 
the  stove,  and  this,  besides  a  little  flour,  was  all  the  food 
in  the  house.  Another  family  was  sitting  down  to  a  good 
meal  because  the  husband,  a  miner,  had  earned  a  few  dollars 
"  helping  to  dig  a  grave  for  a  man  that  died  "  and  was  able 
to  buy  food  for  a  few  days.  One  miner,  possessing  twelve 
hundred  dollars  when  the  town  was  thrown  out  of  work, 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  this,  his  neighbors  assured  me, 
to  help  others. 

A  teacher  in  a  school  attended  by  miners'  children  brought 
the  roll  books  and  showed  me  that  six  children  were  absent 
that  day  "  because  they  didn't  have  shoes  to  wear  through 
the  mud."  He  said  that  schools  up  and  down  the  river 
showed  many  absences  due  to  lack  of  clothing.  A  list  pre- 
pared by  a  social  worker  showed  that  thirty-six  families  in 
one  town,  thirty-seven  in  another  and  eleven  in  a  third,  there 
being  238  children  in  these  families,  needed  clothes. 

West  Virginia  has  not  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the 
need  among  her  miners'  families.  Some  generous  coal  com- 
panies have  assisted  the  families  most  in  distress  among  their 
own  employes;  quite  generally,  companies  have  refrained 


from  charging  rent,  or  collecting  for  light  and  water,  while 
the  mines  were  not  working.  A  central  relief  committee  in 
Charleston  has  given  some  aid.  Local  chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  taken  the  lead  in  some  places  and  in  Fayette 
County  a  fairly  effective  organization  is  at  work.  A  miners' 
'relief  committee  has  expended,  its  officers  say,  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Employes  in  the  state  house  at  Charleston 
were  assessed  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Business  men  and  commercial  clubs  have  contributed.  In 
Beckley  a  new1  associated  charities  has  just  been  formed. 
Disconnected  and  local  efforts  of  this  sort  have  made  some 
impression  upon  the  suffering. 

But  all  of  these  measures  have  not  met  the  need.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  one  knows  how  much  distress  there  really 
is.  Families  back  in  the  hills  and  away  from  the  main 
centers  are  in  want  without  their  needs  being  known ;  towns 
such  as  those  I  visited  are  easily  accessible  and  yet  need 
exists  there.  No  responsible  body  has  envisaged  the  problem 
as  a  progressive  citizen  of  Charleston  described  it  to  me. 

What  we  should  have  done  [be  said]  was  to  establish  a  strong 
central  committee  that  would  have  sent  competent  people  through 
the  mine  fields  to  make  a  thorough  and  impartial  canvass  of  the 
real  need.  Upon  the  basis  of  ascertained  figures  as  to  the  number 
in  distress,  we  should  then  have  appealed  for  funds.  We  should 
have  said  that  "  such  and  such  "  an  amount  of  money  would  have 
been  needed  for  at  least  "  such  and  such "  a  time.  This  money 
would  have  been  easily  obtainable.  The  committee  should  then 
have  created  local  units  of  organization  in  each  community  to 
administer  the  money  received,  and  to  have  kept  a  constant  survey 
of  newly  arising  cases  of  need.  By  this  method  we  would  have 
relieved  distress,  prevented  the  misuse  of  funds,  and  seen  that 
families  not  in  need  did  not  receive  help. 

That  is  the  method  used  in  catastrophes  of  other  sorts, 
such  as  floods,  the  results  of  which  are  alone  comparable  to 
the  plight  of  this  unemployed  mining  area.  It  is  not  too 
late  yet  to  apply  this  method.  But  instead  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  stories  of  distress 
as  merely  exaggerated;  some  of  these,  such  as  the  tale  that 
twenty-five  hundred  people  were  starving  in  Minden,  have 
been  exaggerated.  In  general,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the  state  were  being  reflected 
upon  when  people  have  said  that  families  were  suffering  and 
receiving  no  help.  When  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan  wrote 
to  Senator  Sutherland  that  certain  accounts  of  distress  were 
"  grossly  exaggerated  "  and  his  letter  was  published  far  and 
wide,  the  effect  was  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  many  good 
people. 

*~pHE  central  relief  committee  in  Charleston,  after  ship- 
•*•  ping  some  clothes  and  a  few  days'  rations  to  families  in 
Kanawha,  Clay  and  Putnam  counties,  formally  confined 
further  relief  to  widows  with  children,  and  to  families  whose 
men  had  deserted  them  or  were  sick  in  bed.  This  does  not 
begin  to  touch  the  real  need.  Nor  has  the  Red  Cross,  which 
does  not  commonly  engage  in  unemployment  relief,  measured 
up  to  the  standards  set  by  itself  following  great  natural  dis- 
asters. The  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  has  taken  up  the  task 
has  induced  others  to  keep  their  hands  off.  It  is  possible  to 
contend  that  the  Red  Cross  should  not  have  gone  in  at  all 
or  should  have  gone  in  with  full  resources. 

"  I  have  looked  into  cupboards  and  I  have  undressed 
children  in  this  neighborhood,"  said  a  social  worker  whose 
efforts  to  be  of  assistance  have  brought  her  the  gratitude  of 
miners  in  several  towns.  "  I  have  found  pressing  want  on 
every  hand.  Undernourishment  is  taking  away  the  strength 
of  many  of  these  people.  West  Virginia  is  not  meeting  the 
need.  It  will  not  be  met  unless  there  is  more  effective 
organization  and  a  more  accurate  realization  of  the  extent 
of  distress." 

There  are  factors  in  the  situation  based  upon  the  industrial 
struggle  over  unionism,  which  is  extending  to  portions  of 
the  state  hitherto  at  peace.  But  these  will  have  to  await 
later  publication.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 
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The  Hills  of  Habersham 

THE  Montana  high  line  perhaps  discloses  the  high 
water  mark  of  agricultural  hardship.     The  people 
there  have  had  hail,  rust  and  grasshoppers.     They 
are  trying  to  raise  crops  where  ranchmen  at  least 
think  the  land  should  have  been  kept  unbroken  for  grazing. 
They  are  trying  to  earn  income  on  an  investment  represent- 
ing inflated  values,  resulting  not  only  from  war  prices  but 
from  inflated  railway  advertising  such  as  that  which  pre- 
sented graphically  the  plow  turning  a  furrow  of  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces.     They  have  had  high  freights  and  low 
prices,  so  low  as  not  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  by  a 
wide  margin,  often  50  per  cent. 

But  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country  which  fairly 
compete  with  Montana  for  the  dubious  honor  of  having  the 
hardest  of  the  hard  times  for  farmers.  I  have  just  spent  a 
day  in  one  of  them,  the  Piedmont  region  of  northeastern 
Georgia.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  the  low  price  of  the 
staple  crop  that  hurts  worst.  Corn  and  wheat,  cotton  and 
oranges  are  alike  worth  less  than  they  cost.  Thirteen  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  are  worth  less  than  nine  million ;  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  less  than  seven  hundred  million.  President 
Harding  finds  this  "  rather  shocking  "  and  so  far  falls  into 
the  radical  phraseology  of  the  day  as  to  remark  that  "  in  a 
world  where  there  are  tens  of  millions  who  need  food  and 
clothing  which  they  cannot  get,  such  a  condition  is  sure  to 
indict  the  social  system  which  makes  it  possible."  The  agri- 
cultural conference  has  now  asked  the  government  to  change 
this! 

In  Georgia  there  are  local  aggravations  of  the  general 
causes  of  distress.  The  boll  weevil,  though  no  bigger  than  a 
fly,  is  more  than  a  match  both  for  the  science  of  the  entomol- 
ogist and  for  the  "  dirt  farmers'  "  resourcefulness.  Cotton 
may  be  grown  in  spite  of  him,  but  he  is  holding  his  own  in 
dubious  conflict  even  in  the  far  Southwest,  where  they  have 
known  him  longest  and  best.  He  has  just  reached  this  sec- 
tion, and  has  therefore  all  the  terror  of  a  new  and  well 
advertised  plague.  Last  year's  cotton  crop  will  be  historic 
as  the  last  to  escape.  From  now  on  it  is  a  seasonal  race 
between  the  boll  and  the  weevil,  and  this  means  smaller 
acreage,  earlier  planting,  better  preparation  of  soil,  more 
fertilizer,  more  intensive  cultivation  and,  above  all,  diversifi- 
cation and  rotation  of  crops.  It  means  agricultural  revolu- 
tion. Are  these,  in  some  respects,  simple  minded  farmers  of 
the  foothills  ready  for  such  radical  changes  ?  Will  they  listen 
to  the  experts  from  Washington  and  Athens?  I  refer  of 
course  not  to  the  Hellenic  Athens,  but  to  "  the  classic  city  of 
Georgia,  sir,"  seat  of  the  state  university  and  the  agricultural 
college,  and  very  near  the  particular  village  whose  acute 
problem  I  am  trying  to  present. 

There  are  almost  no  Negroes  here.  The  tenant  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  men  who  are  farming  their  own  land,  are 
white.  They  did  not  put  much  fertilizer  on  their  land  this 
year,  partly  because  it  was  expensive,  but  mainly  because  they 
had  no  credit  with  which  to  buy.  The  local  merchants  are 
worrying  about  their  customers'  unpaid  bills  of  the  year 
before  last  rather  than  of  last  year.  This  last  year  they  could 
not  give  credit  because  they  had  little  of  their  own.  Their 
stocks  are  pitifully  depleted.  I  spent  two  hours  with  one  of 
these  small-town  storekeepers.  It  was  just  at  the  edge  of 
"...  the  hills  of  Habersham, 
Veiling  the  valleys  of  Hall," 

where  the  Chattahoochee,  in  Lanier's  musical  lines,  hears 
but  will  not  heed  the  many  invitations  to  linger,  and  hurries 
downward  to  water  the  plain, 

"  Where  the  dry  fields  burn  and  the  mills  are  to  turn." 
Here  on  the  very  boundary  of  Hall  and  Habersham  coun- 
ties live  these  intelligent  but  not  very  literate,  these  hard- 
working and  on  frequent  occasion  hard-fighting,  mountain- 
eers of  the  foot-hills.    They  have  long  had,  and  still  have,  a 


standing  feud  with  revenue  officers.  Moonshining  in  the 
hills  will  hardly  be  what  it  has  been,  now  that  bootlegging 
has  become  so  common  in  the  towns  of  the  whole  country. 
Probably  its  peculiar  romance  will  soon  be  gone.  At  the 
moment,  however,  the  guerrilla  warfare  goes  on.  Powerful 
motor  cars,  with  pilot  to  signal  from  hill  to  hill,  still  carry 
the  juice  of  the  hard-raised  corn.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Whiskey  Rebellion,  those  who  raise  corn  and 
cannot  get  it  to  market  still  carry  on  what  is  now  clearly  a 
losing  fight  against  government.  I  heard  of  one  lad,  barely 
out  of  his  teens,  who  has  made  a  fortune  at  the  risky  business 
and  managed  to  escape  punishment,  except  in  the  heavy  bills 
he  has  to  pay  to  his  agents  in  compensation  for  their  fines  and 
jail  sentences.  But  his  wealthier  customers  are  falling  off, 
and  his  neighbors  think  he  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
present  accumulations. 

My  friend  the  storekeeper  and  his  wife,  sitting  by  their 
grate  fire  in  the  back  end  of  the  store,  did  not  tell  me  of 
these  things.  They  did  tell  of  the  farmers  they  knew — 
cotton  growers  mostly,  but  not  exclusively — of  their  desper- 
ate poverty,  of  their  losing  farms  bought  at  war  prices,  of 
their  drifting  away  to  work  for  other  people,  of  their  con- 
sternation about  the  weevil,  of  their  inability  to  pay  their 
taxes.  They  are  very  hospitable  and  very  well  informed, 
these  Georgia  merchants.  In  the  husband's  conversation  the 
sensitive  ear  might  detect  a  rough  breathing  before  the  vowel 
in  "  it,"  and  one  might  remember  afterwards  a  superfluous 
"  done  "  now  and  then;  but  his  wife  certainly  has  no  notice- 
able accent.  Their  son  is  in  a  commercial  college  in  Atlanta, 
and  his  father  hopes  that  after  the  boy  becomes  a  little  used 
to  being  away  from  home  he  may  even  want  to  go  to  the 
state  university.  The  other  child,  a  daughter,  very  small  for 
her  age  and  very  bright,  is  just  finishing  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  local  public  school.  They  have  travelled  far  in  their 
Ford;  to  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  to  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore. They  had  views  worth  respectful  attention  about 
both  the  Washington  conferences  then  in  session:  that  pre- 
sided over  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  that  presided  over  by 
Secretary  Hughes. 

What  they  told  me  of  the  farmers  in  Habersham  and  Hall 
was  supplemented  by  what  I  heard  next  day  in  Athens  from 
Governor  Hardwick  and  others.  Georgia's  tax  system  is 
antiquated,  absurd  and  indefensible.  The  governor  is  con- 
centrating his  phenomenal  energy  on  the  task  of  getting  it 
changed.  This  is  that  same  governor  who  has  denounced  his 
predecessor's  exposure  of  peonage;  who  used  to  be  a  great 
crony  of  Tom  Watson,  but  is  so  no  longer ;  who  used  to  take 
delight  in  fighting  President  Wilson,  and  has  now  told 
President  Harding  that  he  "  did  not  think  much  "  of  his 
Birmingham  speech,  calling  for  equal  treatment  of  the  Ne- 
groes; who  boasts  that  Georgia  is  the  best  place  on  earth  for 
a  "  good  nigger  "  but  the  worst  for  a  "  bad  "  one. 

Racial  relations  are  undeniably  acute  in  parts  of  Georgia. 
It  is  not  a  year  since  a  lynching  took  place  in  Athens  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  Georgia  that  the  inter-racial  coun- 
cils have  originated,  and  these  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
constructive  and  most  hopeful  method  thus  far  devised  for 
improving  those  relations.  The  governor  is  not  very  popular 
in  the  university  town — the  vote  in  the  primaries  shows  that 
— but  it  is  evident  that  his  popularity  throughout  the  state 
has  a  better  than  a  merely  demogogic  basis.  By  insisting  that 
expenditures  must  be  kept  within  revenues  and  then  striking 
hard  at  the  cause  of  inadequate  revenues,  he  is  appealing  to 
fundamental  justice  as  well  as  to  economic  interest.  He  may 
lack  vision  as  to  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  state  and 
as  to  elementary  justice  to  the  Negro;  but  he  sees  some  other 
elementary  things  far  more  clearly  than  the  average  states- 
man of  repute,  and  he  bids  fair  to  make  the  voters  of  Georgia 
see  them.  He  is  working  to  get  taxes  off  the  "  pots  and 
kettles  "  of  the  household,  the  tools  of  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic;  and  on — where  they  belong — the  surplus  wealth 
of  the  state.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE. 


The  German  Trade  Union  Bloc 


By  Sanford  Griffith 


TWO  powerful  groups  confront  one  another  in  Ger- 
many today:  organized  labor  and  organized  indus- 
try. Each  in  its  field  is  the  most  powerful  bloc  on 
the  continent.  German  organized  workers  number 
eleven  million.  Numerically  and  potentially  they  arc 
the  most  powerful  labor  body  in  the  world.  But  facing 
them  is  the  bloc  of  German  big  industry,  interlocked  hori- 
zontally and  perpendicularly  into  large  syndicates  and  trusts. 
Their  strength  lies  primarily  in  their  great  material  wealth 
and  the  high  technical  experience  they  have  behind  them. 
The  German  government  dares  to  make  no  move  without 
securing  first  the  approval  of  both  groups,  knowing  full  well 
that  either  of  them  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  any 
cabinet.  Even  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission  moved 
headquarters  from  Paris  to  Berlin  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  opposition  of  either  group  would  stop  production. 

The  first  contradiction  which  strikes  one  studying  the 
political  and  social  importance  of  the  German  trade  unions 
is  that,  while  in  theory  and  officially  they  are  politically 
neutral,  in  practice  they  play  a  very  decisive  part  in  German 
politics. 

\Yirth,  the  present  premier,  was  himself  at  one  time  an 
organizer  in  a  Catholic  trade  union.  His  right-hand  man 
on  all  matters  of  reparations,  Silberschmidt,  the  expert  who 
conducted  most  of  the  reconstruction  negotiations  for  the 
German  government  with  the  Allies,  is  head  of  the  build- 
ing workers'  union.  Gradenauer,  Prussian  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  last  cabinet,  was  appointed  because  of  his 
prominent  position  in  the  Socialist  trade  union.  Stegewald, 
the  Prussian  premier,  is  head  of  the  Catholic  trade  unions. 

Leadership  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  national  economic 
council  is  divided  between  the  spokesmen  of  organized  in- 
dustry and  organized  labor.  Helfferich,  leader  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party,  speaks  for  the  banks,  Stinnes  and  Wiedfeld, 
the  latter  general  director  of  Krupps,  have  dominant  places 
in  the  powerful  Industrial  Party.  To  the  left  of  them,  in 
the  Socialist  wing  of  the  Reichstag,  Dissmann,  head  of  the 
metal  workers'  union,  holds  the  whip  for  the  Independent 
Socialists.  Schmidt,  Wels,  Hue  and  a  dozen  others  are 
prominent  in  the  Reichstag  because  of  their  leadership  in  the 
Socialist  trade  unions. 

What,  briefly,  is  the  historical  explanation  for  the  formal 
neutrality  but  vigorous  dominance  of  the  German  trade 
unions  in  politics?  Max  Hirsch,  the  founder  of  a  conserva- 
tive trade  union  back  in  the  seventies,  gave  his  followers  as 
a  first  commandment  political  neutrality.  The  Socialists 
led  by  Bebel,  despite  the  opposition  of  Lassalle,  made  politi- 
cal neutrality  a  part  of  their  Eisenacher  program. 

During  the  early  years  of  trade  unionism,  various  political 
parties  rewarded  their  own  unions,  at  least  enough  to  keep 
the  secretaries  from  starvation.  But  in  a  very  short  time  the 
trade  union  tails  began  to  wag  the  political  party.  Bebel, 
despite  his  Eisenacher  resolution,  became  active  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag  in  defending  the  Socialist  trade  unions. 
Today  the  German  trade  unions  have  grown  to  such  pro- 
portion that  they  have  actually  put  the  parties  on  their 
pay  rolls. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Socialist  trade  unions 
asserted  their  political  neutrality  in  order  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  militarist  government.  Their  position  was  morally 
weak  and  contrary  to  the  inner  convictions  of  many  of  the 
members.  It  marked,  none  the  less,  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  active  trade  union  participation  with  the  govern- 
ment in  national  defense  and  social  welfare  which  put  the 
unions  in  an  impregnable  position  when  the  people  decided 
to  overthrow  the  monarchist  regime. 


This  compromise  with  the  government  was  called  the 
Burg  peace.  The  union  heads  agreed  not  to  meddle  with 
the  war  program  if  the  government  would  leave  them  free 
to  organize  labor.  Some  of  the  conservative  union  leaders 
went  so  far  as  to  support  the  government  in  suppressing 
anti-war  strikes.  Several  nationalist  trade  union  leaders, 
now  marked  by  their  fellows,  even  acquiesced  in  pan-Ger- 
man annexionist  schemes  in  Belgium  and  to  the  East.  Like 
petty  functionaries  they  hoped  later  to  get  fat  jobs  in  con- 
quered territory. 

The  government  lost  no  opportunity  to  use  trade  unionists 
of  this  stamp  and  rewarded  their  unions.  For  the  first  time 
trade  unions  received  full  legal  recognition.  They  could 
now  defend  their  collective  interests  in  court.  They  were 
represented  on  the  central  employment  bureau,  in  the  bureau 
of  food  control,  and  in  war  offices  dealing  especially  with 
labor  problems.  For  the  first  time  they  were  permitted  to 
organize  the  railroad  workers. 

A  few  of  the  old  bureaucratic  trade  union  leaders  lost 
their  jobs  on  the  trade  unions  when  the  German  people 
threw  out  their  victory  harpies.  The  unions  now  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  organize  and  train  the  German 
workers  on  a  constructive  program  of  nationalized  industry. 
But  Moscow  was  thrown  into  the  debate.  For  over  a  year 
united  trade  union  action  was  paralyzed  by  inner  political 
squabbles  between  various  shades  of  revolutionaries. 

The  Sparticides,  Bolsheviks  and  Communists  made  the 
tactical  mistake  of  trying  to  smash  the  highly  efficient  ma- 
chinery of  the  old  trade  unions  without  having  anything 
ready  to  take  its  place.  Their  slogan  was,  "  Break  away 
from  the  old  unions."  They  were  ready  then  to  tear  down 
any  social  organization  to  realize  world  revolution.  But 
they  did  not  have  a  definite  reconstruction  program  to  apply 
after  they  had  won  their  victory.  More  fatal  for  them  still, 
they  failed,  just  as  Ludendorff  had  failed,  by  overlooking 
the  psychology  of  the  German  people.  They  overestimated 
popular  endurance.  The  masses  were  looking  for  food  and 
work,  not  for  political  systems. 

The  old  unions,  therefore,  whatever  their  politics,  con- 
tinued to  draw  recruits.  The  workers  were  not  slow  in 
discovering  that  the  only  way  they  could  increase  their 
wages  and  improve  their  lot  was  to  join  the  organizations 
which  negotiated  the  wage  scales  with  the  employers. 

Moscow  influence  in  the  unions,  however,  was  construc- 
tive in  that  it  inspired  the  passage  of  the  workers'  council 
law  in  the  spring  of  1920.  This  was  the  first  step  the 
workers  made  toward  winning  legal  recognition  of  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  management  of  industry. 

The  trade  unions  made  the  first  demonstration  of  their 
real  political  strength  in  the  Kapp  rebellion  of  1920,  when 
the  German  monarchist  and  militarist  groups  tried  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  regime.  When  Kapp  marched  into 
Berlin  supported  by  bands  of  adventurers  and  mercenary 
troops,  the  newly  constructed  republican  government  of 
President  Ebert  crumbled  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  cab- 
inet fled  to  Stuttgart.  The  German  middle  classes,  with 
their  usual  phlegmatism,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  a  change 
of  government  might  bring  back  the  good  old  days,  did 
nothing  to  set  Ebert  back  on  his  throne  again. 

But  the  compromise  days  for  the  trade  unions  were  over. 
The  workers  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had 
had  enough  of  incompetent  sovereigns  and  ambitious  gen- 
erals. The  heads  of  the  Socialist  trade  unions  held  secret 
meetings  and  decided  on  vigorous  action.  They  declared  a 
general  strike,  which  developed  into  the  first  real  general 
strike  in  history  and  the  effects  of  which  were  much  like 
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those  obtained  by  the  legendary  sorcerer  who  with  a  wave 
of  his  wand  paralyzed  an  entire  people.  Kapp  was  helpless 
to  move  either  forward  or  backward.  He  tried  to  com- 
promise, then  to  frighten  the  union  heads  by  blustering. 
Finally  he  fled  ignominiously. 

In  the  Kapp  episode  the  trade  unions  proved  themselves 
more  powerful  than  the  government  and  the  army  combined. 
They  proved  that,  at  least  in  defensive  warfare,  they  could 
neutralize  the  advance  of  any  powerful  enemy. 

If  the  Socialist  trade  unions  did  not  want  a  monarchy 
back  again,  neither  did  they  want  Soviets  governed  from 
Moscow.  When  an  insurgent  movement  immediately  after 
Kapp  "  pusch  "  broke  out  in  the  labor  ranks,  the  trade  union 
heads  left  the  republican  troops  a  free  hand  to  turn  their 
guns  against  the  revolting  workers  of  the  Ruhr.  The  union 
leaders  intervened,  however,  to  check  bloodshed,  and  finally 
effected  a  compromise. 

Another  Communist  uprising  broke  out  in  Middle  Sax- 
ony in  March,  1921,  as  a  part  of  the  world  revolution  pro- 
gram provoked  and  directed  from  Moscow.  The  German 
trade  unions  this  time  gave  the  government  full  support  in 
suppressing  an  uprising  which  was  bound  to  end  disastrously 
from  the  start.  Only  a  few  local  branches  where  the  Com- 
munists were  in  the  majority  joined  hands  with  the  Red 
forces.  I  saw  all  angles  of  this  uprising.  Not  only  were  the 
unions  hostile  to  the  Communists  but  they  even  gave  open 
assistance  to  the  government  troops.  At  Bitterfeld,  I  myself 
was  arrested  by  soldiers  of  the  Reichswehr.  A  local  trade 
union  secretary  denounced  me  openly  to  the  commanding 
officer  as  a  Russian  Bolshevik  spy,  because,  as  a  foreigner, 
I  had  been  asking  too  many  questions. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  March. uprising,  the  trade  union 
bureaucracy  has  used  every  political  and  personal  weapon  to 
stamp  out  the  insurgent  movement  within  union  ranks.  The 
old  leaders  know  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  and 
that  on  the  day  the  Communists  get  the  upper  hand  they 
will. lose  their  jobs.  Consequently  Communists  have  for  the 
most  part  been  ousted  from  union  offices. 

The  action  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  Kapp  rebellion  and 
since  then  was  negative  politically  so  far  as  it  merely  in- 
dicated what  forms  of  government  the  German  workers  did 
not  want.  The  trade  unions  smashed  the  Kapp  conspiracy 
without  making  any  real  effort  afterward  to  enforce  de- 
mands of  their  own.  Consequently,  the  general  strike,  al- 
though highly  important  politically,  failed  to  have  social 
significance. 

In  the  conflicts  this  past  year  between  Bavaria  and  Berlin, 
the  trade  unions  took  for  the  first  time  a  positive  part  in 
political  events.  Not  only  Socialist  members  but  also  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Catholic  trade  unions,  indignant  over  the 
murder  of  Erzberger,  pledged  their  support  to  the  demo- 
cratic republican  government.  They  demanded  that  Berlin 
put  an  end  to  the  martial  law  in  Bavaria  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  Bavarian  police  to  terrorize  foreigners  and 
workers  who  did  not  share  their  conservative  Catholic  and 


monarchist  and  particularist  views.  The  Wirth  cabinet 
would  not  have  dared  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  Kahr- 
Poener  clique  in  Bavaria  had  Wirth  not  received  beforehand 
assurances  of  support  from  the  trade  unions.  The  Ruhr 
workers  threatened  to  cut  off  coal  shipments  to  Bavaria. 
They  threatened  a  general  strike.  This  perspective  more 
than  any  other  finally  decided  the  Bavarian  cabinet  to  capitu- 
late and  make  way  for  statesmen  of  more  moderate  views. 
In  the  Bavarian  incident  the  German  socialist  trade  unions 
pledged  their  active  support  to  the  republican  government. 
They  have  come  out  openly  into  German  political  life,  and 
now  propose  to  stay  there.  The  central  union  newspaper 
Korrespondenzblatt  avows  this  very  frankly: 

There  are  doubtless  democratic  theorists  who  think  that  political 
pressure  by  the  trade  unions  upon  the  government  is  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  constitutional  rights  and  of  popular  repre- 
sentation. But  frozen  parliamentarism  which  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  vital  impelling  will  of  the  people  is  a  menace  to  the 
common  good.  The  monarchist  revolts  proved  how  easily  democracy 
and  popular  representation  can  be  brushed  aside.  An  organization, 
however,  which  cannot  be  driven  out,  which  does  not  abdicate,  and 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  is  the  organ  of  the  working  people,  the 
trade  union.  The  unions  have  taken  up  the  fight  fearlessly  against 
political  and  military  traitors. 

The  German  trade  unions  have  now  forced  their  way  into 
the  arena  of  politics.  With  eight  million  members  in  the 
Socialist  unions,  with  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
members  in  the  Catholic  unions,  and  with  combined  organ- 
ized labor  making  a  total  of  eleven  million,  the  trade 
unions  form  a  body  of  almost  unlimited  potential  political 
force.  They  have  now  won  their  first  battles  against 
monarchists  and  militarists,  and  against  the  Communist 
revolutionaries. 

The  unions  are  now  face  to  face  with  organized  industry 
in  a  slower  and  less  spectacular  fight  over  the  question  of 
which  shall  carry  the  bulk  of  the  overwhelming  taxes,  capital 
or  labor.  Here  the  outcome  is  by  no  means  certain.  Issues 
are  confused,  and  the  unions  in  consequence  are  divided. 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  big  interests  to  de- 
fend and  know  exactly  what  they  want. 

The  unions  in  general  are  supporting  the  government  in 
its  fight  to  keep  control  of  public  services  such  as  the  rail- 
roads. Members,  however,  are  divided  over  the  advisability 
of  extending  national  ownership  further  to  include  mines 
and  basic  industries. 

Organized  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  with  some 
reason  that  the  German  state  is  essentially  extravagant  and 
inefficient.  But  the  conclusion  its  members  draw  is  that  the 
welfare  of  the  German  people  (they  often  fail  to  mention 
but  never  overlook  their  own)  can  best  be  furthered  In- 
leaving  industry  a  free  hand  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
Stinnes,  befitting  his  position  as  the  leading  industrial  mag- 
nate, has  therefore  taken  the  lead  in  a  movement  which  not 
only  proposes  to  block  all  socialization  but  to  put  the  rail- 
roads back  under  private  ownership.  It  is  this  conflict 
which  dominates  German  political  life  this  winter. 


The  Gift 

IL_T E  laid  his  gold  within  my  hand, 
•••••.But  said,  "I  cannot  pay  you  all.'' 
I  cried,  "  I   do  not  understand, 
You  owe  no  more  that  I  recall." 

He  said,  "  I  wandered  here  forespent, 
And  your  warm  heart  went  out  to  me, 
My  debt  is  more  than  you  have  lent, 
One  cannot  pay  for  sympathy." 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN. 


CHILD   WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Adventures  in  Publicity 


WE  are  having  a  terrible  time  with  our  annual  re- 
port," the  secretary  of  a  prominent  child  wel- 
fare organization  said  last  week  to  the  writer. 
"  We  are  desperate.  We  don't  know  where  to 
turn.  Won't  you  help  us?  " 

The  secretary  of  a  state  child  welfare  organization  also  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  the  public  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  its  work.  "  It  thinks  we  are  cruel  and  hard  and 
scientific,"  she  said. 

"  What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  educating  them  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Have  you  given  them  any  talks;  have  you  gone 
to  the  newspaper  with  your  problem;  in  fact,  have  you 
taken  the  public  into  your  confidence  at  all?" 

"  Why  no,"  she  replied.  "  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  We 
are  so  busy  handling  our  cases.  We  are  understaffed  as  it 
is.  We  need  wider  support." 

In  the  city  in  which  the  office  of  the  society  is  located 
is  a  flourishing  baby  farm.  The  newspapers  while  I  was 
in  town  gave  considerable  space  to  the  "  good  work  "  which 
this  institution  is  doing.  Leading  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity are  on  its  board. 

"  We  know  conditions  are  frightful  there,"  exclaimed 
this  same  secretary.  "  But  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

The  writer,  visiting  the  institution,  found  a  beautiful  old 
mansion  set  among  the  trees  in  an  exclusive  residence  sec- 
tion. A  white-clad  attendant  showed  him  into  a  cheerful 
sitting-room,  where  a  matronly  woman  bustled  about. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  should  like  to  know  under  what  terms  you  will  take 
a  baby  ?  "  I  answered. 

I  was  assured  that  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  the 
institution  would  take  a  prospective  mother  and  care  for 
her  for  several  weeks  after  the  baby  was  born.  "  No,  no 
questions  would  be  asked.  But,  of  course,  the  mother 
would  have  to  sign  away  all  claim  to  the  child.  And  do 
you  know,"  she  went  on,  "  we  have  had  some  real  nice 
girls.  We  have  a  college  girl  here  now." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  want  to  adopt  one  of  the  babies?  " 

"  Oh,  we  sometimes  let  men  with  nice  faces  have  babies." 

I  recalled  the  helpless  question,  "  But  what  can  we 
do?"  And  then  I  thought  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop's  phrase, 
"  the  truth  made  public." 

Again,  I  ran  into  a  reporter  friend  of  mine  in  another 
city.  He  sputtered  about  the  secretary  of  a  certain  wel- 
fare organization.  "  He  kept  me  cooling  my  heels  in  an 
ante-room  for  half  an  hour  while  he  had  a  conference 
with  some  members  of  his  staff.  What  does  he  think  we 
are  anyway?"  Later  this  same  secretary  complained  to 
me  about  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  newspapers.  I 
asked  the  city  editor  of  one  of  the  large  dailies  about  him 
one  day.  "  We  can't  pry  anything  loose  from  him,"  he 
retorted.  "  We  are  just  as  interested  in  social  things  as 
he  is." 

Obviously,  Mrs.  Paul  Revere  Reynolds,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the  Westchester  County 
(New  York)  Children's  Association,  has  had  experiences 
similar  to  these.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
has  just  published  her  "  adventures  in  publicity."  She 
speaks  of  the  familiar  method  of  cajoling  money  by  the 
"  blackmail  "  route.  "  I  gave  you  five  hundred  dollars  for 
your  pet  charity,"  says  the  director  of  one  organization  to 
another,  "  now  I  should  like  a  check  for  mine."  Her  so- 
ciety hit  upon  a  new  approach  to  the  public.  "  In  the  past 
we  had  walked  hat  in  hand.  Now  we  carried  truth  like 


sandwich  men."  Believing  that  the  reason  boarding  homes 
for  children  could  not  be  secured  in  Westchester  County 
was  that  the  taking  of  child  boarders  was  not  fashionable, 
the  association  determined  to  make  it  so.  "  We  wanted  to 
give  up  the  chase  and  be  hunted,"  Mrs.  Reynolds  explains. 

Two  case  work  stories,  sufficiently  camouflaged,  but  true  in  all 
essentials,  were  written  and  sent  to  the  county  papers.  They  were 
excellently  received.  In  two  instances  they  were  used  as  editorials, 
and  they  were  printed  in  all  but  three  of  the  county  newspapers. 
In  our  speeches  we  made  little  of  the  board  which  the  county  could 
pay,  and  much  of  the  gift  of  service  which  the  boarding  home  could 
render.  Being  ready  to  speechify  brought  us  very  quickly  to  a 
realization  that  the  country  was  not  clamoring  to  hear  us  speak! 
We  stood  like  dogs  on  leash,  ready  to  dash  to  any  platform,  but 
the  platforms  did  not  come  to  foot! 

Therefore,  the  association  went  out  after  speaking  opportunities. 

Among  her  choicest  experiences,  Mrs.  Reynolds  writes, 
were  those  with  newspaper  editors.  One  day  she  dropped 
in  to  see  one  of  these,  a  particularly  friendly  one : 

He  waved  an  ample  hand  at  an  ample  waste-basket  and  said: 

"Gee!  if  you  think  I  treat  you  rough,  you  ought  to  see  what  I 
do  to  the  others." 

I  called  his  bluff,  and  with  his  scrap-basket  in  my  arms  I 
retreated  a  safe  distance  and  began  to  tabulate.  In  the  basket, 
among  quantities  of  other  rejected  materials,  were  forty-two  pieces 
of  publicity;  he  was  using  that  week,  I  discovered  later,  five  pieces, 
which  made  a  total  of  forty-seven  received  during  the  week  in  his 
office. 

Among  the  forty-two  pieces  was  my  own  best  effort.  The  more 
I  looked  at  it,  the  better  it  looked  to  me. 

"Why,"  I  said,  "is  this  here?" 

"  Why,"  he  responded,  "  shouldn't  it  be  ?  " 

In  my  discarded  item  there  was  no  local  reference.  It  was  a 
county  item  of  interest  to  the  county-minded,  but  to  the  average 
reader  as  dull  as  boiler  plate. 

He  had  discarded  an  article  from  the  State  Forestry  Commission 
which  informed  all  suburbanites  that  there  was  a  local  shortage  of 
wood  for  coffins  because  trees  were  growing  scarce. 

There  was  a  lot  of  state  partisan  material  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

"  Can't  afford  to  use  it,"  he  said.  "  We've  got  one  paper  in  this 
burg  and  we've  gbt  to  please  every  one." 

Possibly  a  dozen  pieces  of  publicity  had  not  been  read  at  all. 
They  ran  three  or  four  thousand  words  long.  There  were  possibly 
in  each  one  of  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  interest  in  that 
village,  but  the  editor  had  no  time  to  dig  those  words  out. 

One  county  organization  had  sent  some  very  interesting  data,  but 
it  was  a  poor  carbon  copy,  and  so  difficult  to  read  that  he  hadn't 
even  tried.  Some  interesting  publicity  from  the  Methodist  Church 
was  discarded  because  the  only  churches  in  the  village  were  Roman 
Catholic  and  Congregational. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  thought  about  the  editor's  part  in 
printing  our  publicity!  Up  to  3:30  on  Tuesday  I  wanted  him  to 
print  the  news  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  want  to  print.  At  4:30  on 
the  same  day  I  wanted  to  find  material  that  he  could  not  help 
printing. 

Immediately  Mrs.  Reynolds  launched  forth  a  flotilla  of 
stunts.  One  of  these  was  a  poetry  contest  in  the  county 
with  Rupert  Hughes,  Cooper  Whitney  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
as  the  judges.  The  subject  was  "  the  dependent  child." 
The  annual  meeting — annual  meetings  are  usually  such 
stupid  affairs — was  rejuvenated.  It  was  announced  before- 
hand that  the  names  of  the  prize  winners  in  the  contest 
would  be  given  out  at  this  meeting.  As  a  result  the  audi- 
torium was  jammed.  "  Every  child  who  had  received  first 
or  second  in  his  branch  came  with  his  entire  family  circle, 
his  teachers  and  most  of  his  friends."  A  May  Day  play 
was  next  proposed  in  which  the  children  would  act  rhymes 
from  Mother  Goose.  But  this  proved  an  unfortunate 
choice.  One  day  a  branch  chairman  rushed  up  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds.  "  The  village  is  having  a  pageant,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  the  churches  are  having  a  festival,  and  the  school 
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is  giving  a  play  at  its  closing  exercises."  She  had  made 
her  daughter,  by  turn,  a  lily,  a  demon  with  a  tail,  and  a 
tomato. 

Other  organizations  are  also  learning  that  you  must  not 
only  salt  your  bird  but  catch  him  as  well.  Sometimes,  in 
straining  after  publicity,  organizations  go  too  far  in  invok- 
ing fear  and  sensationalism,  as  in  the  case  of  a  playground 
association  in  a  large  eastern  city  which  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing appeal: 

Dear  Mr.  Automobile  Man, 

I'm  the  boy  that  you  nearly  ran  over.  Do  you  remember?  Gee! 
But  that  was  a  close  shave!  I  was  scared  stiff  and  you  swore,  so 
I  guess  you  must  of  been  scared,  too. 

There  ought  to  be  better  places  for  a  feller  to  play  than  the  middle 
of  the  street,  don't  you  think?  Streets  are  pretty  dangerous  these 
days.  One  of  my  pals  was  run  over  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and, 
well,  it  was  pretty  fierce. 

They  tell  me  there  are  safe  places  in  the  city  for  fellers  to  play 
but  there  are  none  in  my  neighborhood.    They  tell  me  you  can  help 
get  one  for  me  by  joining  the  Children's  Playground  Association. 
Gee!  I  wish  you  would.     It  would  help  me  out  a  lot! 
Yours  for  boys  off  the  streets, 

THE  BOY  You  NEARLY  RAN  OVER. 

In  a  talk  before  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  E.  G.  Routzahn  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  of  ingenuity. 
He  told  how  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  Carolinas  got  folks  from 
the  back  country  districts  to  come  to  the  baby  clinic.  She 
went  out  and  took  snapshots  of  the  babies,  and  then  told 
the  mothers  that  if  they  would  bring  them  to  the  clinic  on 
a  certain  day  she  would  give  them  prints. 


Safe  in  Port 


THERE  is  so  little  left  that  I  don't  think  it  was  worth 
saving,"  said  a  doubtful  friend,  when  our  juvenile  court 
bill,  a  strange  child,  emerged  from  the  mill  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Indiana  legislature.  It  was  not  much  we  secured — 
only  a  state  juvenile  probation  system.  But  even  the  veter- 
ans in  wheedling  legislatures  learned  some  new  lessons  dur- 
ing our  campaign  to  pull  it  through. 

In  Indiana  the  circuit  courts  and  the  one  probate  court 
serve  as  juvenile  courts.  There  is  also  one  special  juvenile 
court  in  Indianapolis.  Investigation  through  the  state  Child 
Welfare  Commission  showed  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
the  courts  were  "  organized  juvenile  courts."  Juvenile  cases 
were  crowded  off  the  docket  in  most  of  the  counties  by  the 
pressure  of  civil  and  criminal  business.  In  a  majority  of 
the  counties  no  special  time  was  set  for  such  cases  or  only 
one  or  two  days  a  month  were  devoted  to  them.  There 
was  almost  no  provision  for  proper  juvenile  detention.  The 
probation  officers  were  unqualified  by  law  and  unsupervised. 


Each  judge  had  his  own  interpretation  of  the  law  and  his 
own  procedure. 

We  decided  to  present  a  bill  providing  simply  for  a  juve- 
nile commission  with  broad  powers  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  state,  with  a  state  juvenile 
probation  officer  serving  under  the  commission.  The  latter 
was  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  this  probation  officer, 
and  of  all  the  local  juvenile  probation  officers,  and  to  work 
out  plans  for  organizing  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  state,  pro- 
viding for  children  on  probation,  etc. 

It  was  my  job  to  chaperone  this  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture. Although  it  was  introduced  early  in  the  session,  it 
came  out  of  the  mill  the  last  day — with  a  new  face  and  a  new 
form. 

How  many  times  that  bill  stuck  in  the  mill  is  not  recorded. 
Every  time  I  left  Indianapolis  and  returned  I  found  it 
ditched  in  some  pigeonhole.  It  had  to  have  several  god- 
fathers, for  it  was  not  the  favorite  of  its  first  sponsor.  It 
became  evident  that  the  committee  that  held  it  looked  askance 
at  it  as  too  advanced.  Finally,  almost  in  despair,  I  appealed 
to  the  speaker,  a  circuit  and  juvenile  judge,  to  take  it  home 
over  Sunday  and  study  it,  and  give  me  his  recommendations. 
His  verdict  was  full  of  common  sense  and  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  given  with  candor  and  accepted 
promptly.  An  appeal  to  the  committee  for  their  frank 
advice  as  to  what  would  be  needed  to  make  the  bill  accepta- 
ble resulted  in  a  sympathetic  conference.  Their  advice  was 
taken  with  such  speed  and  earnestness,  and  it  was  re-written 
with  such  good  faith,  that  it  sped  on  its  way  with  the  bless- 
ings of  both  speaker  and  committee.  The  substituted  bill 
looked,  indeed,  like  so  little  to  ask,  after  renouncing  so  much. 

The  bill  as  passed  provides  for  a  state  juvenile  probation 
officer,  of  special  training  and  qualifications,  who  shall  coop- 
erate with  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  several  local  proba- 
tion officers,  prescribe  their  qualifications,  approve  their 
appointment  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  effective  application 
of  the  probation  system  and  the  enforcement  of  the  probation 
law  throughout  the  state.  Provision  is  made  for  such  things 
as  the  collecting  and  compiling  of  statistics  and  for  reports 
and  records  of  local  officers.  An  advisory  commission  of 
five  persons  is  included,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  probation 
work  of  the  state. 

In  some  hasty  copying  the  word  "  juvenile  "  was  omitted 
from  the  law,  so  that  our  state  officer,  so  our  attorney  general 
decides,  has  on  her  hands  not  only  the  juvenile  but  the  adult 
probation  of  Indiana.  We  are  glad  we  hurried. 

ALBION  FELLOWS  BACOX. 

President,  Indiana  Child  Welfare  Association. 
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Fathers'  Pensions 


WHETHER  widowers  with  children  should  be  in- 
cluded among  the  beneficiaries  of  what  have  hith- 
erto been  mothers'  pension  laws  was  one  of  the  topics  de- 
bated at  a  Canadian  conference  on  child  welfare  recently 
held  at  Winnipeg.  Two  judges  supported  this  proposal ;  but 
most  of  the  delegates  were  against  them.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  them  that  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  existing  leg- 
islation was  the  performance  of  a  service  to  the  state  by  the 
mother  of  young  children  of  which  she  is  incapable  if  she  is 
also  a  breadwinner.  The  father  who  applies  for  a  pension 
is  neither  willing  nor  able  to  render  that  service  but  merely 
to  secure  additional  means  to  hire  some  one  else  to  do  the 
mothering. 

The  conference,  incidentally,  was  not  hospitable  to  other 
suggestions  for  extending  the  scope  of  mothers'  pension  laws, 
though  some  of  these  extensions  are  advocated  by  many 
social  workers  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
deserted  wives  were  entitled  to  pensions,  it  was  argued,  there 
would  immediately  be  a  large  exodus  of  husbands.  Pris- 
oners, it  was  contended,  should  be  allowed  to  earn  enough 
to  keep  their  families,  which  would  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  state  aid  for  these.  Unmarried  mothers  should  be 
helped  to  throw  some  of  their  responsibility  upon  the  fath- 
ers of  their  children  rather  than  on  the  taxpayers. 

Knights  of  the  Canvas  Bag 

THE  Milwaukee  Newsboys'  Republic  is  a  cousin  to  othei 
boy  republics.  Its  constitution  is  patterned  upon  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  officers  include  a  president, 
vice-president,  cabinet  members,  judges  and  deputies.  It  is 
divided  into  states,  the  congressmen  from  each  state  being 
supervised  by  a  deputy  who  must  report  to  the  president  and 
the  supervisor  of  street  trades  as  to  the  condition  of  his  state 
and  the  work  done  by  the  congress.  Senators  and  congress- 
men are  annually  elected  by  the  newsboys  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city.  Car  fare  is  paid  for  all  the  officers.  The 
republic  publishes  a  magazine,  the  Newsboys'  Works,  and 
conducts  social  center  clubs.  There  are  also  scholarship, 
sick  benefit  and  athletic  funds. 

The  street  trades  law  is  enforced  by  seventy-two  newsboy 
officers  who  wear  badges  of  authority  and  report  violations. 
A  trial  board  composed  of  three  newsboy  judges  assisted  by 
the  supervisor  of  street  trades  hears  the  complaints.  This 
board  has  disposed  of  over  five  thousand  cases  involving  many 
parts  of  the  law  in  addition  to  such  cases  as  smoking,  petty 
stealing  and  the  first  steps  in  delinquency.  The  aid  of  the 


juvenile  court  has  been  necessary  in  only  about  fifteen  cases. 
The  direct  control  of  the  board  over  the  earnings  of  the 
newsboys  and  the  limitation  of  the  juvenile  court  law  are 
mainly  responsible,  writes  Perry  O.  Powell,  supervisor  of 
street  trades,  for  the  handling  of  most  of  the  cases  by  this 
trial  board  rather  than  by  the  court. 

The  board  usually  warns  and  dismisses  the  first  offender, 
filing  his  record  for  future  reference.  About  25  per  cent 
of  the  boys  commit  second  offenses.  Chronic  violation  of 
the  law,  however,  has  been  reduced  to  2  per  cent.  The  boy 
who  appears  before  the  trial  board  three  times  or  more  loses 
his  newspaper  badge  for  a  period  of  from  two  weeks  to  six 
months,  and  cannot  sell  papers  during  that  time. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  by  these  methods,  states  Mr. 
Powell,  has  decreased  juvenile  delinquency  among  street 
traders.  He  says  further: 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Milwaukee  has  proven  that  the 
street  trades  problem  is  an  educational  one  and  a  burden  for  the 
public  school  system  to  assume.  The  law  by  requiring  school  attend- 
ance of  all  licensed  street  traders  eliminates  the  element  of  child 
labor  and  in  its  place  presents  an  educational  problem  and  as  such 
the  public  schools  should  assume  the  responsibility. 


The  Old  Story 


A  MODEL  street  trade  ordinance  drawn  up  by  the  Na- 
./Ytional  Child  Labor  Committee  suggests  that  each  boy 
be  obliged  to  obtain  a  badge  to  carry  on  a  street  trade 
and  that  the  principal  of  his  school  have  the  power  to 
grant  or  revoke  the  privilege  of  securing  or  renewing  this 
badge  annually,  according  to  the  boy's  school  record  and  his 
general  well-being.  That  some  such  device  is  necessary  to 
remedy  an  old  evil  hard  to  eradicate  is  shown  once  more 
by  an  investigation  of  newsboys  and  child  street  vendors 
made  last  June  by  the  Consumer's  League  and  the  Ohio 
Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Toledo. 

Ohio  has  no  state  law  about  street  trades  carried  on  by 
children,  and  it  was  found  that  over  7  per  cent  of  the  boys 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Toledo  are  newsboys, 
that  ninety-six  of  them  were  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  over 
a  third  below  the  age  of  twelve.  As^one  would  expect  to 
find,  this  unsupervised  labor  has  many  abuses.  Children 
work  too  many  hours  for  their  physical  capacity,  some  of 
them  selling  and  delivering  newspapers  early  in  the  morning 
before  school  and  then  rushing  to  their  classes  without  break- 
fast; 50  per  cent  carry  burdens  too  heavy  for  their  age  and 
strength ;  long  hours  of  standing  and  the  competition  and  ex- 
citement of  newspaper  selling  result  in  newsboys  having  more 
than  their  share  of  heart  disease,  bone  defects  and  throat 
trouble.  It  is  natural  also  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
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ACE  CROUPS  OF  STREET  SELLERS 


percentage  of  retardation  in  school  work  among  them  than 
among  children  who  do  not  sell  papers — 53.9  per  cent,  as 
against  29.2,  the  percentage  of  all  Toledo's  school  children. 
Nor  did  it  take  much  research  to  find  that  children  engaged 
in  street  selling,  particularly  newsboys,  contribute  more  than 
their  share  to  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Toledo  report 
makes  the  following  comment  on  the  whole  matter: 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  community  must  have  its  papers  de- 
livered to  it  by  boys.  This  year,  and  in  fact  every  other  year,  there 
are  men  eager  for  work  and  unable  to  find  it;  why  should  not  they 
perform  this  task  for  society?  In  years  of  plentiful  employment, 
old  men,  cripples,  and  others  incapacitated  for  regular  work  could 
certainly  serve  the  community  more  efficiently  than  the  young  boy. 
In  fact,  other  countries  and  other  cities  have  found  the  use  of  stands 
and  men  more  satisfactory. 

Child  Welfare  in  Many  Lands 

A  New  Center  in  London 

PICCADILLY,  favorite  street  of  the  international 
flaneur,  among  its  many  recent  changes  that  have  con- 
verted historic  mansions  into  hotels  and  formerly  exclusive 
clubs  into  popular  eating  houses,  has  accepted  its  share  of 
social  responsibility.  At  the  corner  of  Down  Street,  the 
Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  has  purchased  a  home  with 
about  fifty  rooms  and  a  good  lecture  hall  for  the  Central 
Council  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  eight  affiliated  national  agencies  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  School  Child  of  Milan 

Milan  has  one  of  the  best  systems  of  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  in  Italy.  While  in  many  other  cities 
this  work  was  either  curtailed  or  discontinued  during  the 
war,  the  authorities  of  Milan  raised  the  number  of  exam- 
iners from  seven  to  fourteen.  In  January,  1918,  seventy 
school  nurses  were  appointed,  one  for  every  one  thousand 
pupils.  This  medical  school  inspection  applies  not  only 
to  all  elementary  public  school  children  but  also  to  children 
in  asylums  and  in  private  schools. 

All  children  are  examined  by  a  physician  before  their  ad- 
mission to  school.  The  physician  also  makes  weekly  visits 
to  each  school,  where  he  supervises  the  general  hygienic  con- 
ditions, examines  the  children,  and  prescribes  necessary 
treatment.  In  every  district  there  is  a  special  dispensary 
for  school  children  open  three  afternoons  a  week,  where 
the  doctor  treats  light  forms  of  contagious  diseases. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  health  card  is  pre- 
pared for  each  pupil  which  is  kept  up  during  the  entire 
elementary  school  course.  The  physical  development  is 
watched  during  the  entire  school  career,  particularly  of 
those  who  are  given  special  treatment  because  of  illness  or 
defects;  special  attention  is  paid  to  any  possible  effects  of 
the  war  on  the  health  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were 
in  the  service.  A  clinic  is  provided  where  free  consulta- 
tion by  specialists  is  given  to  all  school  children,  but  the 
prescribed  treatment  is  free  only  to  those  unable  to  pay. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  when  the  child  is  leaving 


school,  the  physician  advises  him  on  the  selection  of  an 
occupation. 

The  city  also  maintains  special  schools  for  children  who, 
because  of  physical  or  mental  defects,  must  be  removed 
from  the  regular  classes.  There  are  schools  for  children 
with  diseases  of  the  scalp,  for  those  affected  with  trachoma, 
for  crippled  children,  for  those  with  serious  defects  of 
vision,  for  those  with  defective  hearing,  for  mental  defec- 
tives, and  an  open  air  school  for  delicate  children. 

The  visiting  nurse  plays  an  important  part  in  the  'med- 
ical work  of  the  schools.  She  visits  the  children  at  their 
homes;  in  school  she  assists  the  doctor,  gives  her  attention 
to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  clean,  supervises  school 
bathing  and  aids  in  other  ways.  The  visiting  nurse  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Milan  school  system  in  1918  and 
soon  after  that  in  a  number  of  other  cities  and  small  towns. 

War  Blight 

The  clutches  of  war  reach,  of  course,  far  beyond  the 
present  generation.  They  are  liable  to  leave  a  strangle 
hold  upon  the  mental  life  of  the  child  who  for  long  periods 
has  seen  deeds  of  violence  and  who  has  known  privation 
and  want.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  discussing 
this  problem  recently,  gives  the  observations  of  Dr.  Frank 
Rosenblatt,  who,  when  travelling  in  Russia  during  the  win- 
ter months,  noticed  that  the  Jewish  children  played  at 
massacres  and  pogroms. 

The  Post  also  quotes  from  a  batch  of  thirty  autobiog- 
raphies written  by  war  orphans  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  and  brought  to  this  country  by  Abraham 
Shohan,  head  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee's  refugee 
department  in  Poland.  Some  of  the  diaries  in  their  sim- 
plicity have  a  hint  of  Tolstoi,  of  Chekov  and  other  Russian 
writers.  Each  diary  is  headed:  The  Story  of  My  Life. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  autobiography  of  Selig  Reiter: 

I  was  born  in  Melnica.  My  father  was  a  tradesman.  I  was 
very  well  off  in  my  father's  house.  But  during  the  war  we  were 
expelled  to  another  town,  where  we  lived  for  a  year.  One  day 
father  had  to  go  away.  He  returned  at  twelve  at  night.  Some- 
body knocked  at  the  door.  Father  opened  the  door.  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart.  The  murderer  put  out  the  lamp,  drew  a  knife 
and  killed  mother.  Grandfather  began  to  cry,  then  the  soldier  killed 
him,  too.  He  also  killed  my  sister.  I  was  then  nine  years  old. 
We  were  then  expelled  from  Russia  to  Poland,  and  I  wandered 
without  shelter  for  a  year,  and  then  we  were  sent  back  to  Melnica.  I 
was  not  well  off  at  Melnica.  And  I  struggled  hard  till  I  succeeded 
in  getting  into  Koval.  I  went  to  the  woman  who  takes  care  of 
orphans,  and  I  pleaded  with  her  till  she  admitted  me  to  the  home. 
And  now  I  am  studying  everything. 

A  Matter  of  Mathematics 

The  present  influenza  epidemic  in  New  York  brings  to 
mind  the  experience  of  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  during 
the  last  influenza  epidemic,  when  that  settlement  became 
an  emergency  hospital.  Its  first  patients  were  five  small 
colored  children,  the  family  of  an  Alabama  Negro  widower 
who  had  come  North  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  steel  dis- 
trict. As  the  children  recovered,  the  father  was  sent  for 
and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  took  them  away  one  at  a 
time.  He  seemed  to  accept  the  care  and  help  as  you  would 
have  accepted  sunshine — as  something  which  simply  came. 
He  took  it  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the  last 
of  the  little  convalescents  was  handed  over  to  him,  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  headworker,  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  he 
might  well  go  to  church  or  have  a  special  thanksgiving  at 
home  for  the  blessings  of  his  restored  children.  Here  were 
so  many  pitiful  tragedies  all  around,  and  his  little  flock 
had  come  through  unscathed.  He  might  take  the  settlement 
hospital  as  an  act  of  Providence — but  Providence,  after  all, 
had  something  coming  to  it.  The  Negro  did  not  say  any- 
thing. He  walked,  pondering,  down  the  long  steps  in  front 
of  the  old  Kingsley  House  and  then  swung  around  and 
scratched  his  head.  "  Say,  boss,"  he  called  out,  "  am  dey 
any  more  ?  " 


INDUSTRY 


Who  Pays  the  Waiter? 


IN  the  old  days,  when  tipping  began  in  England,  a 
highly  colored  wooden  box  was  put  on  the  wall  bearing 
the  initials  T.  I.  P.,  which  stood  for  the  words,  To 
Insure  Promptness.  Then  a  tip  dropped  in  the  box 
was  a  matter  of  a  halfpenny.  In  recent  years  waiters  have 
often  paid  the  management  in  exclusive  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants for  the  privilege  of  serving  guests  and  receiving  their 
tips.  This  is  coming  to  be  less  frequent,  but  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally true  that  employers  or  waiters  and  waitresses  use  the 
custom  of  tipping  as  a  lever  in  fixing  their  wage  rates. 

Theoretically,  there  are  few  customs  as  repulsive  to  both 
the  patron  and  the  worker  as  this  of  tipping.  The  averted 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  dinner  party  as  the  host  tips 
the  waiter,  the  quiet  sliding  of  a  tip  under  the  edge  of  a 
plate  where  it  will  not  be  obvious,  the  servile  attitude  of 
the  worker  who  stands  with  "  itching  palm,"  all  bespeak 
a  humiliating  relationship. 

Department  stores  have  worked  out  a  system  of  commis- 
sion payment  in  order  to  inspire  in  their  sales  forces  an 
incentive  to  sell;  manufacturers  have  stimulated  their 
workers  by  giving  a  bonus  for  production  over  and  above  a 
certain  fixed  amount;  but  the  payment  is  made  in  both  in- 
stances to  the  employe  by  the  management,  although  the 
consumer,  as  in  all  industry,  pays  in  the  long  run.  Why, 
in  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  must  those  who  furnish  the  public 
necessary  service  depend  on  spasmodic  generosity  or  love 
of  patronizing  to  furnish  them  with  their  legitimate 
earnings  ? 

Clubs  almost  universally  have  rules  against  tipping,  and 
a  few  hotels  and  restaurants  are  now  trying  out  other 
schemes  as  steps  toward  abolishing  it.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  now  in  operation  in  several  restaurants 
in  New  York,  which  have  printed  on  their  menus  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 

HELP  ELEVATE  THE  WAITER  BY  ABOLISHING  THE  TIPPING  SYSTEM 

A  system  which  is  a  relic  of  old  Europe.  It  is  essentially  un- 
American  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  non-tipping  will 
become  universal  before  long. 

A  tip  is  a  gratuity,  the  sum  depending  entirely  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  donor,  and  places  the  undeniable  stamp  of  servitude  upon 
the  waiter's  profession. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  our  guests  to  aid  us  in  introducing  an 
innovation;  we  propose  to  replace  the  tip  with  a  service  charge. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  various  waiters  receive  the  total  ot 
service  charges  appearing  on  their  checks. 

A  charge  of  10  per  cent  (in  units  of  five  cents)  for  service  will 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  check. 

A  waiter  accepting  a  tip  is  liable  to  dismissal. 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  what 
part  tipping  really  plays  in  the  earnings  of  a  waiter  or 
waitress,  the  Division  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor,  in  January,  1921,  copied 
records  and  payroll  figures  for  two  weeks,  taken  at  different 
times  in  the  year,  in  one  of  the  largest  of  these  restaurants. 
The  seating  capacity  of  this  restaurant  was  268.  For  lunch 
all  of  the  tables  were  open;  for  breakfast,  tea  and  dinner, 
only  a  part  of  them  were  used. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  made  there  were  on  duty  eight 
regular  full-time  waiters  and  eight  so-called  lunch  waiters 
who  worked  from  11  A.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M.,  in  addition  to  two 
full-time  and  seven  part-time  buss  boys.  The  regular 
waiters  work  a  six-day  week  on  a  rotating  eight  weeks 
schedule.  Every  eighth  day  is  a  short  one,  ending  at  three 
o'clock ;  on  other  days  the  hours  are  nine  and  nine  and  a  half. 
Each  day,  five  regular  waiters  are  on  a  straight  shift,  and 
three  on  a  split  shift,  extending  over  twelve  or  twelve  and 
a.  half  hours. 


An  effort  is  made  to  assign  the  tables  fairly.  The  regular 
waiters  have  the  front  part  of  the  dining  room  and  the 
schedule  is  made  out  by  the  head  waiter ;  it  differs  for  each 
day  and  for  each  meal. 

The  weekly  wage  paid  by  the  management  to  the  regu- 
lar waiters  is  $12;  to  the  lunch  waiters  $6.  In  addition 
meals  are  supplied  to  them  when  they  are  on  duty.  The 
wages  of  the  buss  boys  are  contributed  entirely  by  the 
waiters,  who  by  the  service  of  these  boys  are  enabled  to 
serve  a  larger  number.  Each  regular  waiter  contributes  $3 
and  the  lunch  waiters  $1.50  a  week  to  the  head  buss  boy, 
who  has  charge  of  the  distribution  and  payment.  The  boys 
are  fined  for  breakage,  but  waiters  who  are  tardy  or  break 
too  many  dishes  are  discharged.  When  the  waiter  is  absent 
for  a  day,  he  loses  his  basic  wage  for  that  day  and,  of 
course,  gets  no  service  charges,  but  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
for  his  share  of  the  buss  boys'  wages.  The  number  of 
persons  served  by  each  waiter  during  the  week  varied  from 
311  to  401 ;  the  average  number  served  by  each  of  the  eight 
regular  waiters  was  372.  The  waiters  were  on  duty  for 
practically  the  same  number  of  breakfasts,  lunches,  after- 
noon teas  and  dinners,  and  each  waiter  served  at  least  five 
dinners  during  the  week. 

Service  charges  when  added  up  for  each  waiter  were 
found  to  be  surprisingly  large.  The  eight  regular  waiters 
received  in  a  week  from  $32.25  to  $42.50,  averaging  about 
$37.  Most  of  these  charges  were  in  denominations  of  five, 
ten  and  fifteen  cents,  tending,  without  a  doubt,  to  be  lower 
than  the  usual  tips  in  a  restaurant  of  the  same  class,  where 
the  old  tipping  custom  was  in  vogue;  they  are,  however, 
steady  and  sure. 

It  is  significant  that  the  total  wage  cost  to  the  manage- 
ment during  this  week  was  but  $96,  whereas  the  service 
charges  received  by  the  same  waiters  amounted  to  $298.80. 

There  was  a  variation  of  $10  between  the  two  extremes 
in  earnings.  Variations  can  be  explained  only  by  bad  luck 
in  the  number  of  people  happening  to  sit  at  particular  tables, 
or  in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  five-cent  and  ten- 
cent  service  charges.  Occasionally,  according  to  the  book- 
keeper, a  waiter  would  want  to  look  at  his  checks  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  received  more  five-cent  commis- 
sions than  usual. 

The  question  of  incentive  is  not  neglected  by  this  system 
of  service  charge.  If  the  waiter  can  say,  "The  broiled 
chicken  is  very  good  tonight,  madam,"  when  madam  is 
looking  at  the  salads,  or  if  he  can  bring  the  pastry  tray  at 
the  right  moment,  he  can  do  something  toward  raising  the 
size  of  the  check  and  so  increase  his  commission. 

The  waiters  who  were  asked  about  the  system  all  said 
that  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  one  because 
they  knew  approximately  what  to  expect.  The  managers 
also  said  without  exception  that  the  system  had  their  ap- 
proval. There  were  fewer  wrangles  among  the  waiters  and 
the  customers  were  much  better  satisfied,  especially  those 
who  were  apt  to  have  small  checks.  These  customers  now 
get  good  service  where  formerly  the  tendency  had  been  to 
slight  them  in  favor  of  others. 

At  the  present  time  the  wages  paid  by  employers  to  the 
groups  of  workers  open  to  receive  tips  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  existence ;  consequently  tips  are  given  and  encouraged. 
Even  in  such  a  place  as  was  studied,  where  some  of  the 
evils  of  tipping  have  been  abolished,  the  public  pays  three- 
fourths  of  the  waiters'  wages.  In  six  out  of  eight  instances, 
the  waiters  received  in  commissions  over  three  times  their 
basic  wage  of  $12.  There  is  no  sound  economic  or  social 
ground  for  the  custom  of  tipping.  Its  only  defense  rests 
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upon  the  assumption  that  it  influences  employes  to  give 
extra  services  in  the  way  of  courtesies.  To  place  a  money 
price  on  courtesy  and  graciousness  robs  them  of  all  merit 
and  places  them  on  a  low  level.  EDITH  HILLES. 

The  Taxpayer's  Servant  Problem 

NO  other  single  item  in  the  annual  budget  of  city,  state 
or  nation  looms  so  large  as  the  item  of  salaries  and 
wages.  It  constitutes  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all 
public  expenditures.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the 
present  drive  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  government, 
almost  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of 
getting  a  fair  return  from  the  taxpayers'  investment  in 
this  item.  Indeed,  in  an  experience  meeting  on  the  topic  of 
retrenchment  held  several  months  ago  by  the  mayors  of 
New  York,  only  three  or  four  of  the  thirty-odd  speakers 
even  referred  to  the  possibility  of  retrenching  by  increasing 
the  output  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  municipal  employes 
in  the  state.  Motorization,  voting  machines  and  methods 
of  assessment  were  the  standard  topics  of  discussion. 

In  the  same  way,  state  executives  seem  more  occupied  with 
schemes  of  reorganization  than  with  tackling  the  obvious  but 
extremely  difficult  job  of  making  public  workers  efficient. 
The  federal  government  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  brought  about  drastic  cuts 
in  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  [See  the  SURVEY 
for  February  11,  page  756.]  Under  its  auspices  a  series 
of  coordinating  committees  are  also  effecting  considerable 
economies  in  the  purchasing  and  distributing  of  supplies. 
Furthermore,  a  special  commission  is  engaged  in  working 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments.  Until  a  month  or  two  ago,  however,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  constructive  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment problem  except  the  noteworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Hays 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  De- 
cember 17,  1921,  page  434.] 

It  is  not  that  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  government's 
employment  problem  are  unknown.  For,  some  eighteen 
months  ago  a  report  was  rendered  by  a  Joint  Congressional 
Commission  on  the  Reclassification  of  Salaries.  This  report 
is  a  scoring  indictment  of  the  federal  government  as  an 
employer.  It  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  deterioration, 
if  not  the  demoralization,  of  most  branches  of  the  federal 
civil  service.  An  obsolete  and  inconsistent  salary  scale,  the 
absence  of  a  follow-up  policy  for  probationers,  the  lack  of 
systematic  training  for  newcomers,  and  of  any  promotion 
policy  worthy  of  the  name  are  some  of  the  features  brought 
out  in  the  bill  of  particulars  drawn  by  the  commission. 

But  within  the  past  month  two  events  have  taken  place 
that  may  well  transform  these  conditions.  They  promise  to 
place  the  federal  government  in  the  forefront  of  enlightened 
employers  and  to  make  civil  service  reform  a  present-day 
issue.  Both  are  obviously  the  outgrowth  of  the  report  of 
the  reclassification  commission. 

The  one  is  the  passage  of  a  bill  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Lehlbach  providing,  first,  for  the  classification  of  posi- 
tions on  the  basis  of  work  performed ;  second,  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  salaries  in  keeping  with  current  economic  con- 
ditions; and,  third,  for  an  efficiency  rating  system  that  will 
deal  justly  with  both  efficiency  and  inefficiency.  This  impor- 
tant measure,  giving  the  government  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  a  sound  wage  policy,  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
four  to  one  vote.  There  is  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will 
be  favorably  received  in  the  Senate. 

The  second  event  is  the  order  issued  over  the  signature 
of  General  Dawes  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  federal  personnel  board  to 
consist  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  departments  and  other 


establishments  and  to  be  headed  by  the  president  of  tli 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Its  functions  are  as  broad  as  the 
whole  personnel  field  itself.  Follow-up,  transfer,  promo 
tion,  training,  standard  hours  and  leaves  "  and  other  matter 
designed  to  obtain  effectiveness  of  the  public  service  "  forr 
the  program  of  action. 

Of  the  utmost  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Servic 
Commission  is  made  the  keystone  of  the  employment  arch. 
Created  in  1883  to  serve  in  this  position,  it  has  been  con- 
sistently neglected  by  a  long  series  of  builders.  Because  of 
inadequate  funds,  it  has  simply  failed  to  perform  many  of 
the  functions  imposed  on  it  by  law.  What  it  has  done  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  state  of  semi-isolation  and  largely 
in  a  routine  fashion.  "  Red  tape  "  is  always  associated  with 
its  methods  because  it  has  never  had  the  staff  to  make  direct 
contacts  and  to  administer  its  work  in  any  other  way.  How 
poverty-stricken  it  is  appears  in  the  last  annual  report  where 
it  is  pointed  out  that  one-half  of  the  working  staff  of  the 
commission  is  at  present  loaned  from  other  departments. 
But  the  casual  reading  of  almost  any  report  of  any  commis- 
sion will  readily  show  that  restricted  activity  due  to  meager 
funds  is  the  normal  state  of  affairs.  This  explains  why  the 
employment  agencies  of  our  governmental  units  are  practi- 
cally always  apologetic  or  on  the  defensive. 

If  the  duties  contemplated  for  the  federal  personnel  board 
are  carried  out,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  at  last 
come  into  its  own.  At  the  very  outset  the  board  is  com- 
missioned to  perfect  a  liaison  system  between  the  civil  service 
agency  and  the  departments  to  the  end  "  that  the  entire  per- 
sonnel selection  and  administration  may  be  more  practical 
and  more  cooperative." 

Assuming  that  these  two  measures  fulfill  their  promise, 
1921  will  mark  the  beginning  of  nothing  less  than  a  new 
epoch  in  public  employment  administration.  The  civil  serv- 
ice which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  never  been  fully  rehabili- 
tated since  the  acceptance  of  the  spoils  system  as  an  employ- 
ment policy  in  the  days  of  Jackson,  will  gradually  regain  the 
prestige  that  it  had  in  the  early  period  of  our  national  life 
and  that  it  enjoys  today  in  every  democracy  except  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  until  that  army  of  two  and  a  half  to  three 
million  civil  servants  who  are  now  doing  the  work  of  govern- 
ments in  this  country  becomes  truly  efficient,  other  efforts 
to  bring  about  economy  and  efficiency  will  remain  compara- 
tively abortive.  Like  private  enterprise,  government  must 
learn  that  forms  and  methods  of  organization,  buildings  and 
equipment  are  of  secondary  importance,  for  the  workers  are 
ultimately  the  organization.  Their  welfare  cannot,  there- 
fore, wisely  be  left  to  a  distant  and  preoccupied  legislative 
body,  nor  to  a  staff  of  more  or  less  transient  administrators, 
nor  finally  to  a  civil  service  commission  that  has  been  pretty 
well  sterilized  by  the  lack  of  funds  and  a  competent  staff. 
To  put  the  civil  service  on  an  efficient  basis,  a  sound  wage 
policy  and  an  influential  central  agency  closely  cooperating 
with  the  whole  staff  of  administrators  must  be  called  into 
being.  Just  this  is  the  aim  of  the  two  measures  discussed. 

W.  E.  MOSHER. 

National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 


An  Appeal  to  Human  Dignity 

THE  California  Citrus  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  may  be 
called  a  federation  of  citrus  fruit  manufacturers.  The 
principles  involved  in  the  production  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit  are  the  same  as  those  under  which  the  ordinary 
manufacturing  business  is  carried  on.  Nature  gives  the  raw 
desert  land  covered  with  chaparral,  greasewood  and  cactus, 
but  the  irrigation,  cultivation,  fertilization,  scientific  plant- 
ing, pruning,  fumigation,  smudging,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  are  done  by  man. 
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The  business  is  continuous  throughout  the  year.  The 
navel  orange,  for  example,  is  marketed  from  November  to 
May,  and  the  Valencia  from  May  to  November;  the  lemon 
is  picked  every  month  in  the  year.  When  to  the  nature  of 
production  is  added  the  continuous  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we 
have  a  process  as  steady  as  that  of  most  manufacturing  pro- 
jects. And  the  problems  faced  by  the  fruit  producer  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  old  way  of  organizing  a  business  was,  first,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and 
finished  products  and  to  get  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
those  who  were  managing  the  traffic;  second,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  bankers  and  to  secure  their  sympathy  in  order 
to  have  ready  credit ;  third,  to  consider  machinery  of  markets 
and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  those  who  were  conducting 
them;  fourth,  to  inform  the  consuming  public;  and,  finally, 
not  to  consider  the  laborer  at  all:  to  treat  him  as  an  indiffer- 
ent factor  to  be  hired  or  discharged  at  will,  since  his  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  are  not  needed  in  the  operation.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  employers  find  that  this  treatment 
of  labor  does  not  pay  them.  Sometimes  the  laborer  himself 
desires  to  have  some  part  in  the  direction  of  the  processes  of 
production;  but  this  is  less  important  than  the  natural  wish 
of  every  worker  to  be  somebody,  to  be  consulted  as  a  human 
being,  whose  mind  as  well  as  hands  is  necessary  to  industrial 
achievement.  With  the  laborer's  consciousness  of  himself 
as  a  human  factor,  his  self-respect  increases  and  his  interest 
in  the  work  benefits  not  only  himself  but  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  employed  and  the  public  at  large.  The  Citrus 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  secure  a 
fair  return  to  the  producer,  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  soil,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruits,  to  standardize 
them,  to  decrease  the  expense  of  marketing  and  to  enlarge 
the  market  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  product,  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  element.  It  has  studied 
the  means  of  stimulating  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers  as  a  first  step  in  solving  the  labor  problems  of  the 
growers. 

In  the  ordinary  processes  of  work  mostly  Mexican  labor 
is  employed  by  citrus  growers  in  Southern  California.  Left 
to  himself,  the  Mexican  laborer  is  irresponsible,  contented 
with  rather  low  wages  and  insanitary  living  conditions,  and 
willing  to  do  all  sorts  of  menial  owrk.  But  he  reserves  the 
right  to  quit  at  any  time  he  wants  to.  Those  who  handle  the 
citrus  fruits,  however,  must  keep  up  with  nature's  processes. 
Hence  a  supply  of  labor  for  cultivating,  picking  and  market- 
ing fruit  must  be  had  when  needed,  or  the  whole  enterprise 
will  fail;  and  the  first  necessary  step  was  to  try  and  make 
the  migratory  worker  more  stable. 

The  local  fruit  associations,  each  with  a  central  packing 


house,  remedied  the  evil  of  a  continual  shift  of  labor  by  mak- 
ing permanent  homes  for  Mexican  families.  In  the  center 
of  the  fruit  packing  area  they  built  villages  of  ten,  thirty- 
six  or  sixty  one-family  houses,  as  required.  These  are  con- 
structed of  either  wood  or  concrete,  and  consist  usually  of 
four  rooms  and  bath,  with  modern  conveniences,  but  they 
are  simple  in  arrangement  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  Mexicans 
who  live  in  them.  Around  each  one  is  a  plot  of  ground  large 
enough  for  raising  all  the  vegetables  used  by  the  family. 
Lodging  houses  for  unmarried  men  have  also  been  erected. 
These  homes  are  furnished  to  the  laborers  at  nominal  rents 
just  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on  the  investment.  Not 
only  the  streets  and  yards,  but  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
are  under  the  closest  sanitary  inspection.  This  method  of 
housing  has  a  tendency  to  insure  permanent  residence  and 
employment,  for  the  homes  are  so  superior  to  the  dirty, 
squalid  shacks  occupied  under  ordinary  circumstances  by 
Mexican  laborers  that  the  families  are  willing  to  stay  on 
not  only  through  the  season  but  from  year  to  year. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  housing  of  the  laborers  is  the 
welfare  work  among  them.  There  is  an  evening  school 
where  adults  are  taught  English  and  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican government  and  American  social  life;  there  are  after- 
noon clubs  where  women  are  taught  the  domestic  arts;  op- 
portunities for  amusements;  a  trained  nurse  to  teach  the 
families  how  to  observe  the  laws  of  health  and  to  assist  in 
time  of  sickness,  with  special  attention  to  young  mothers 
and  infants.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  camp,  or  village, 
is  the  community  hall  where  the  social,  educational  and 
recreational  life  of  the  community  is  promoted.  These  all 
add  to  the  laborers'  pride  in  their  homes,  their  village  and 
the  work  that  they  are  doing. 

The  fruit  growers'  organization,  which  has  a  central  ex- 
change, district  exchanges  and  local  associations  of  producers, 
provides  a  personnel  officer  for  the  direction  of  the  welfare 
work  and  the  inspection  of  labor.  The  local  associations 
cooperate  with  the  public  schools  in  educational  and  wel- 
fare work. 

The  suggestions  of  humanitarians  and  the  promptings  of 
operators  looking  for  success  in  business  based  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  reliable  labor  have  been  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  humanization  of  the  labor  conditions.  Though 
primarily  the  business  man  follows  the  line  of  largest  profits, 
frequently  he  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor  for  the 
sake  of  humanity;  and  usually,  when  he  finds  how  much 
progress  may  be  made  in  the  arts  of  living,  how  much  hap- 
piness, prosperity  and  improvement  comes  from  a  little  effort, 
he  becomes  interested  in  human  welfare  irrespective  of  com- 
mercial profits. 

The  Mexican  laborer  is  rather  a  faithful  type,  willing  to 
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be  directed  by  those  who  understand  his  psychology.  While 
one  would  scarcely  look  for  leaders  in  American  civilization 
from  this  population  that  drifts  over  the  border  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  working  for  food,  a  little  clothing  and  many 
cigarettes,  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  have  fitted  it  intelli- 
gently into  an  American  system  of  labor. 

If  so  much  can  be  accomplished  with  this  group  of  people 
— of  all  classes  the  least  interested  in  community  life  and 
affairs  of  government — does  it  not  emphasize  the  statement, 
frequently  made,  that  the  great  immigration  labor  problem 
has  arisen  because  the  United  States  has  failed  to  care  prop- 
erly for  the  foreigner?  Knowing  that  much  labor  agita- 
tion arises  because  of  the  discontentment  of  foreigners,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  with  more  interest  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  irregularity  might  have  been 
prevented?  FRANK  WILSON  BLACKMAR. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Kansas. 

Beating  Out  Unemployment 

OHIO  cities  offer  some  interesting  suggestions  on 
methods  of  discovering  jobs.  In  Cincinnati,  through 
the  work  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Unemployment,  six  industrial  concerns  have  do- 
nated the  services  of  their  employment  managers  for 
one  day  a  week  each,  over  an  indefinite  period,  to  assist 
the  director  of  the  State-City  Employment  Bureau. 
These  men  have  a  separate  office  next  the  director's, 
and  the  city  has  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  office 
assistance.  At  present  they  are  concentrating  on  find- 
ing small  jobs.  They  say  they  are  trying  -to  "  sell 
the  employment  idea  to  the  people."  In  the  movies  and 
through  representatives  from  their  speakers'  bureau  they 
are  telling  the  people  how  they  can  create  jobs  in  their 
plants  or  at  their  homes,  where  they  can  apply  for  workers, 
and  where  they  can  apply  for  jobs.  Placards  in  department 
stores  and  in  shop  windows  tell  the  same  story.  It  is 
planned  to  have  a  placard  at  the  elevator  of  every  office 
building  so  that  the  busy  business  man  will  not  forget  when 
his  wife  tells  him  at  the  breakfast  table  that  she  can  engage 
a  handy  man  for  the  day.  Institutions  have  been  urged  with 
surprising  results  to  paint  and  repair  their  buildings.  Im- 
provement associations  in  the  suburbs  have  been  persuaded 
to  plan  developments  which  can  be  carried  out  at  once,  and 
residents  in  these  same  districts  have  been  shown  how  four 
or  five  families  in  a  group  can  profitably  employ  one  man  to 
do  necessary  repair  and  pick-up  work  indoors  and  out. 
Cincinnati,  furthermore,  has  a  record  for  having  given  work 
in  the  past  eighteen  months  to  every  homeless  man  in  the  city. 
These  men  are  given  jobs  in  institutions  which  have  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  but  which  they  had  planned  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  because  of  lack  of  funds.  While  the  insti- 
tutions do  not  pay,  the  man  is  given  credit  for  board  and 
lodging.  Work  which  the  institutions  have  planned  to  have 
done  but  which  has  been  pushed  forward  on  account  of  the 
depression  is  paid  for  but  in  all  cases  it  is  given  to  residents 
of  the  city  and  family  men. 

Jyf  IDDLETOWN,  before  the  President's  Unemployment 
Conference  was  called,  had,  under  its  new  city  man- 
ager, worked  out  a  plan  by  which,  it  claims,  virtually  all 
the  unemployment  has  been  taken  care  of.  The  city  brought 
forward  plans  for  public  works  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  out  for  another  year  or  two.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  then  established  an  Employment  Office, 
where  a  systematic  placement  was  worked  out.  The  Boy 
Scouts  were  brought  into  cooperation.  In  two  hours  they 
distributed  five  thousand  multigraphed  letters  to  every  home 
in  the  city,  telling  the  people  how  necessary  it  was  to  employ 
all  those  they  could  gainfully  use,.  This  resulted  during  the 


first  week  in  the  placement  of  thirty-six  men.  Through  the 
public  works  and  the  cooperation  of  the  community  in  creat- 
ing jobs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  approximately 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  money  in  the 
pockets  of  its  wage-earning  citizens  in  twenty-two  weeks. 


has  gone  further  than  any  of  the  cities  in- 
*-^  eluded  in  the  SURVEY'S  recent  survey  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  [January  21]  in  the  creation  of  a  reservoir 
of  public  work  such  as  that  which  was  advocated  by  Ellery 
F.  Reed  in  the  SURVEY  for  January  14.  It  has  been  in  an 
unusually  favorable  position  to  test  the  effect  of  public 
works  construction  as  a  relief  measure,  and  the  results  it 
has  obtained  may  be  taken  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
worth  or  lack  of  worth  of  this  particular  remedy. 

During  the  peak  of  post-war  activities  there  were  300,000 
employed  persons  in  Detroit,  an  estimate  based  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  Employers'  Association,  one  person  being  added 
for  every  two  employed  by  members  of  the  association.  At 
the  period  of  least  employment,  in  December,  1920,  there 
were  only  50,000  employed.  From  this  low  point  there  have 
been  fluctuations,  but  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
employed.  Today  there  are  about  150,000  employed.  If 
this  number  could  be  increased  to  200,000,  the  city's  unem- 
ployment situation  probably  would  be  taken  care  of,  but  this 
means  the  creation  of  50,000  jobs. 

Lent  D.  Upson,  director  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research,  has  made  a  study  of  this  variation  of 
from  300,000  to  50,000  employed  and  the  effect  upon  it  of 
the  construction  of  public  works.  During  the  fiscal  year 
just  finished,  he  writes,  Detroit  disbursed  or  incurred  liabil- 
ities for  public  projects  to  the  amount  of  $63,000,000,  a  sum 
not  quite  equal  to  twice  the  city's  debt  on  January  i,  1920. 
"  Surely,  no  city  could  be  asked  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
using  its  assets  as  a  reservoir  for  public  employment.  Prob- 
ably the  ordinary  city,  accepting  definitely  such  a  reservoir 
program,  would  be  able  to  do  much  less." 

The  results  of  this  expenditure  have  been  investigated  by 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Measures  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Conference.  This  committee, 
on  November  i,  1921,  inquired  concerning  each  public  work 
activity  under  way  by  either  contract  or  force  account.  It 
learned  the  number  of  employes,  other  than  regular  and  per- 
manent, that  were  engaged,  with  the  different  dates  on 
which  they  would  be  released  from  service.  Inquiry  was 
also  made  concerning  work  authorized  and  financed,  with 
the  number  of  employes  that  would  be  taken  on.  This  is 
what  they  found:  On  November  i  public  works  in  Detroit 
were  utilizing  11,500  men,  and  this  number  would  be  cut 
to  5,500  men  on  January  i,  1922.  However,  work  planned 
and  authorized  on  January  I  would  re-employ  1,500  men, 
giving  a  total  employment  on  that  date  of  approximately 
7,000  men. 

The  committee  canvassed  every  possible  new  source  of 
public  employment  which  might  be  economically  conducted, 
and  recommended  to  the  mayor  and  council  that  appro- 
priations be  made  for  such  work.  Yet  this  new  canvass  of 
work  provided  only  for  the  employment  of  approximately 
1,700  men  and  not  all  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
made  effective. 

These  statistics,  says  Mr.  Upson,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
when  the  number  of  Detroit  employed  had  decreased  from 
300,000  to  50,000,  the  city,  by  most  extraordinary  effort  and 
fortunate  position,  was  able  to  provide  employment  for  some 
11,000  persons.  Perhaps  even  double  this  number  were  em- 
ployed during  the  summer,  but  the  relationship  would  not 
be  materially  altered.  This  tabulation  does  not  include  men 
working  in  return  for  relief  received  from  the  welfare  de- 
partment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  unemployment  in  Detroit  has 
cost  the  unemployed  perhaps  $100,000,000  in  lost  wages. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Upson  concludes,  the  sums 
that  any  city  can  apply  to  the  situation,  valuable  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  sufficient  alone  materially  to  relieve  distress. 

Fundamental  Issues 

MORE  than  once  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  taken  up  for  discussion  and  analysis 
important  questions  involved  in  industrial  relationships 
and  made  valuable  contributions  from  the  practical  ex- 
perience and  sincere  purpose  of  its  members.  On  January 
26  it  adopted  a  general  report  on  that  subject,  prepared  by 
its  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  which  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  attention  of  employers  throughout  the 
country.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Charles  D. 
Freeman,  of  J.  W.  Jay  &  Co.;  the  chairman  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee which  prepared  the  report  was  L.  K.  Comstock,  and 
the  other  members  were  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  Ernest  G. 
Draper,  Weller  H.  Noyes,  T.  P.  Sylvan,  C.  N.  Wheeler, 
with  Paul  Studensky  as  secretary.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  conferences  were  held  before  the  final  report  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  committee  distinguished  between  three  fundamental 
issues:  that  between  wages  (including  hours  of  work  and 
security  of  employment)  and  profits;  that  between  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  workmen  who  desire  to  exercise 
some  power  over  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
and  what  the  employers  consider  as  their  domain  of 
power ;  finally  the  issue  over  "  certain  abuses  of 
which  both  sides  are  guilty,  such  as,  on  one  side, 
ill  treatment  by  foreman,  unjustified  discharges,  dis- 
crimination against  union  men  and,  on  the  other,  soldier- 
ing on  the  job,  violation  of  shop  discipline  and  dis- 
crimination against  non-union  men."  The  kernel  of  the 
report  is  contained  in  the  juxtaposition  of  three  roads  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  industrial  peace,  the  road  of  con- 
structive achievement  within  the  shop,  that  of  constructive 
cooperation  between  organizations  of  employers  and  those 
of  workmen  in  an  industry-wide  scope,  and  that  of  anti- 
union  coercion.  Of  those  who  follow  the  last  named  road 
the  committee  says: 

Their  vision  is  affected  by  abuses  and  imperfections  of  labor 
organizations,  and  they  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  reason  in  the 
fundamental  objects  of  organized  labor,  and  that  a  satisfaction  of 
these  objects  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  general  contentment.  They 
forbid  their  employes  to  organize  or  interfere  in  various  ways  with 
their  legitimate  organizing  activities,  and  by  various  coercive  means 
they  combat  the  growth  of  unionism  in  their  shops.  As  the  pressure 
of  unionism  increases,  they  are  forced  to  apply  more  drastic  means. 
Having  started  on  the  road  of  militancy  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
a  lasting  peace,  they  are  in  reality  drifting  away  from  peaceful 
conditions. 

This  militant  tendency  seems  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  many 
employers  at  this  time  of  business  depression.  A  movement  is  now 
on  foot  which,  misusing  the  name  of  "  open  shop  "  and  "  American 
plan  "  is  smashing  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country  by 
locking  the  unions  out  and  forcibly  de-unionizing  the  workmen. 
Together  with  the  abuses  of  unionism  this  movement  is  destroying 
the  constructive  substance  of  unionism  and  stifling  the  just  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  workmen.  It  is  undermining  the  confidence 
of  labor  in  employers  and  ruining  the  foundation  for  cooperation 
between  them. 

Similar  campaigns  in  former  periods  of  depression  have  only 
resulted  in  redoubled  growth  of  unionism  and  the  adoption  by  it 
of  more  extreme  measures  in  the  periods  of  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  this 
campaign  will  be  different.  Campaigns  of  this  nature  are  leading 
to  oppression  by  employers  and  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionary elements.  Thus  the  cycle  continues  with  the  participants 
in  continuous  and  senseless  warfare. 

This  road,  then,  it  is  strenuously  recommended  to  avoid. 
As  between  the  other  two,  the  committee  hesitates  to  commit 
itself,  leaving  it  rather  to  the  individual  employers  to  choose 
after  consideration  of  the  particular  character  of  their  indus- 
try. The  more  specific  recommendations  are  given  in  full  in 
the  adjoining  column. 


Specific  Recommendations 
on  Industrial  Relations 

Adopted  by  the 

New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

WE  recognize  that  the  management  of  the  personnel  of 
industry  should   be  carried  on  in   a  no   less  thorough 
and  scientific  manner  than  the  management  of  physical  prob- 
lems of  production  and  suggest,  therefore,  that 

1.  There   should   be   developed    in   our   state   depart- 
ments  of   labor    expert   consulting    services    that   would 
spread    among    employers    the    knowledge    of    improved 
methods  of  handling  personnel. 

2.  Employers'  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce 
should  foster  the  development  within  their  own  bodies  of 
such  expert  consulting  services.     We  particularly  recom- 
mend that  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  a  civic  agency,  undertake  this  work. 

3.  Employers  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing 
in  their  own  shops  personpel  departments;  or  where  on 
account  of  size  this  is  impracticable  advice  on  personnel 
problems  should  be  secured  elsewhere. 

4.  There   should    be   greater    appreciation   by    labor, 
organized  as  well  as  unorganized,  of  the  benefits  which 
may  come  through  the  efforts  of  experts  in  enlightened 
management  of  the  personnel. 

The  establishment  of  shop  representation,  carefully  devised 
and  fair  to  all  concerned,  should  be  encouraged. 

There  are  valid  reasons  why  employers  should  permit  or 
encourage  their  employes  to  select  individuals  other  than 
their  employes  as  their  representatives  in  some  of  their  deal- 
ings with  the  employer,  and  there  are  also  valid  reasons  why 
they  should  not  do  so.  A  dispassionate  consideration  of 
these  reasons  will  be  helpful  both  to  employers  and  the  unions. 

In  constituting  committees  which  deal  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation, unemployment  and  other  questions  which  vitally 
affect  labor  as  well  as  the  employers  and  the  public,  the  state 
chamber  should  endeavor  to  have  representatives  of  organized 
labor  alongside  those  of  the  other  interests  affected. 

The  practice  which  the  state  chamber  has  been  following 
of  having  its  committees  base  their  decisions  on  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  its  Bureau  of  State  Research;  of  maintaining 
the  research  work  of  the  latter  absolutely  independent  and 
free  of  all  dictation  from  the  officers  or  members  of  the 
chamber  as  to  the  character  of  facts  or  conclusions  to  be 
presented ;  of  publishing  the  reports  of  the  bureau  free  of  all 
censorship ;  and  of  merely  seeing  that  the  men  carrying  on 
the  research  be  thorough  and  unbiased  students,  fearless  in 
their  work — this  practice  is  sound  and  should  be  continued 
and  further  developed.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
our  belief  that  only  by  raising  research  to  a  high  level  and 
maintaining  it  at  the  highest  standard  of  integrity  and 
responsibility,  and  only  by  developing  in  ourselves  a  willing- 
ness to  look  facts,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  straight 
in  the  face,  can  we,  whether  employers  or  workmen,  hope  to 
develop  a-  better  relationship  among  ourselves  and  help 
progressively  to  improve  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  call  upon  both  employers  and  workmen,  wherever  they 
are  organized  and  negotiate  with  each  other,  to  redouble  their 
efforts  toward  purging  themselves  of  those  domineering  and 
abusive  practices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  greater 
usefulness,  and  to  develop  more  consistently  the  rule  of 
reason  in  their  dealings,  and  such  constructive  experiments  of 
industry-wide  cooperation  between  them  as  have  been  begun. 

The  efforts  of  all  concerned  should  be  directed  toward 
devising  measures  for  the  regularization  of  industry  and 
reduction  and  prevention  of  unemployment.  We  recommend 
that  the  state  chamber  have  its  Bureau  of  State  Research 
make  a  study  of  this  subject. 


BOOK     REVIEWS 


WORK,  WEALTH  AND  WAGES 

By  Joseph  Husslein.    Matre  6f  Co.,  Chicago.    159  pp.    Price, 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

This  book  gives  in  abbreviated  and  popular  form  an  exposition 
of  the  industrial  philosophy  of  modern  Catholicism,  which  the 
author  has  presented  more  fully  in  previous  books.  It  starts 
significantly  with  a  discussion  of  the  living  wage  as  the  "  corner- 
stone of  social  justice  "  and  emphasizes  the  demand  that  such  a 
wage  must  suffice  not  only  for  immediate  and  pressing  needs, 
but  also  make  possible  the  virtue  of  thrift  and  provide  against 
want,  sickness  and  old  age. 

Not  so  happy  is  his  treatment  of  the  problem  of  woman  in 
industry;  while  most  will  agree  with  him  that  at  best  the 
modern  factory  is  not  an  ideal  environment  for  the  general  and 
specific  contribution  of  woman  to  the  commonwealth,  he  does 
not  apparently  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  inevitable 
trend,  so  long  as  our  social  life  remains  unchanged  in  essentials, 
for  larger  and  ever  larger  numbers  of  women  to  become  not 
only  wage  earners  but  supporters  of  dependents. 

As  might  be  expected,  Catholics  watch  with  especial  interest 
the  development  of  guild  socialism,  which  contains  much  of  the 
theory  of  industrial  relations  which  has  always  been  advocated 
by  the  Church.  Father  Husslein  does  not,  however,  consider 
the  system  promoted  by  the  English  guild  group — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  several  groups  now  with  somewhat  distinct 
programs — sufficiently  elastic  or  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  vocational  guild  to  offer  a  safeguard 
against  the  encroachment  of  socialism  which,  now  as  ever, 
Catholics  regard  as  the  greatest  danger  to  a  Christian  social 
organization.  Equal  reward  and  an  equal  voice  in  industry  for 
all  engaged  in  it  seem  to  him  "  a  world  removed  from  the  true 
industrial  democracy  of  the  guilds,  which  assured  to  each  man 
his  opportunity,  but  demanded  of  him  in  turn  a  careful  prepara- 
tion and  a  full  test  of  worthiness,  economically,  morally  and 
religiously,  before  he  was  admitted  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility and  a  participation  in  the  free  conduct  of  his  industry." 

A  section  on  Christian  Democracy,  discussing  the  questions  of 
inequality  of  fortune,  of  poverty  and  charity,  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  a  separate  occasion  and  added  to  make  this  a 
sizable  book.  The  non-Catholic  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
assent  to  all  the  claims  made  for  the  effectiveness  of  Catholic 
charity  or  to  understand  altogether  the  basis  for  it — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  statement  that  poverty  is  the  stepping  stone  to 
virtue — meaning  not  poverty  in  the  sense  of  frugality  of  living 
but  of  actual  destitution  that  has  to  be  relieved.  Nor  can  the 
present  reviewer  admit  the  statement  that  "  only  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods, 
which  were  the  dower  of  the  poor,  did  pauperism  first  appear 
and  lift  its  hideous  head  in  Christian  lands."  However,  a  little 
exaggeration  may  be  forgiven  in  a  book  which,  except  for  it,  is 
not  only  sound  in  most  of  the  practical  things  it  advocates,  but 
also  very  helpful  in  stressing  the  spiritual  side  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  philanthropy  which  so  much  of  the  literature  in  these 
fields  completely  and  very  mistakenly  leaves  out  of  account. 

B.  L. 

POVERTY  AND  ITS  VICIOUS  CIRCLES 

By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry.     J.   &  A.   Churchill,  London.     411 
pp.     Price  15  sh. 

In  this  second  edition  of  his  book  Mr.  Hurry  has  rewritten 
many  of  the  chapters,  with  frequent  references  to  changes 
caused  by  the  war,  and  added  some  fresh  material. 

The  volume  will  be  found  valuable  by  many  people.  The 
author  has  read  widely,  not  only  in  English  but  in  German, 
French  and  other  languages  and  has  collected  with  industry  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  matter  bearing  on  all  the  causative 
factors  of  poverty.  He  shows  vividly  how  each  tends  to  form 
a  vicious  circle,  aggravating  and  perpetuating  the  poverty 
which  it  induces.  Until  near  the  end  of  the  book  the  author 
seems  pessimistic,  but  in  Part  III,  The  Breaking  of  the  Cir- 
cle, he  recapitulates  briefly  but  forcibly  some  of  the  more 
modern  means  of  attacking  poverty,  and  shows  himself  both 
liberal  and  optimistic.  In  his  final  chapter  he  quotes  from 
medical  journals  as  follows:  "A  vicious  circle  has  one  ex- 
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cellent  virtue.  It  can  be  snapped  at  different  points";  and 
again,  "  If  we  break  the  circle  at  one  point  we  allow  recovery 
to  commence." 

The  book  will  be  especially  valuable  for  popular  use  for  it 
is  rich  in  illustration  and  quotation,  and  refers  the  reader  to  a 
store  of  works  for  further  information.  It  does  not  so  much 
show  new,  constructive  thought  as  erudition  and  labor. 
Although  apparently  written  by  a  wealthy  amateur  it  shows 
no  capitalistic  bias  but  is  fair  and  sympathetic  toward  modern 
industrial  movements.  FREDERIC  ALMY. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  A  NATURALIZED  AMERICAN 

By    Bagdasar   Krekor   Baghdigian.     Burton   Publishing    Co., 
Kansas  City,     go  pp.     Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 

AMERICANISM  IN  AMERICANIZATION 

By   Bagdasar  Krekor  Baghdigian.     Burton   Publishing    Co., 
Kansas  City.     198  pp.     Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 

More  than  interesting — thought-compelling  we  would  say — 
is  the  challenging  note  which  dominates  the  present-day  litera- 
ture produced  by  immigrant  Americans.  Sometimes  this  note 
expresses  itself  in  overtones — sad,  haunting,  dignified — as  in 
Rose  Cohen's  Out  of  the  Shadow,  and  sometimes  its  sound  is 
clamorous,  protesting,  resentful;  but  always  there  is  the  in- 
sistent, "  Why,  why  must  we  go  through  Gethsemane  to  at- 
tain the  land  of  promise?" 

In  the  two  books  written  by  Mr.  Baghdigian,  formerly 
director  of  Americanization  for  the  Women's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  the  author,  like  a  bitterly  disappointed 
child,  voices  his  grievances  against  those  native  Americans  who 
have  failed  to  understand  him  or  to  interpret  for  him  the 
America  which  he,  as  a  young  American  idealist,  fresh  from  the 
horrors  of  Europe,  was  eager  to  love  and  cherish.  Not  be- 
cause of  Americans  then,  but  almost  in  spite  of  them,  Mr. 
Baghdigian  has  achieved  a  true  understanding  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  after  the  fashion  of  David  and  Solomon  of  Biblical 
days,  he  raises  his  voice  unto  Heaven  and  chants  a  new  song, 
Oh  America,  which  he  has  formed  into  The  Psalms  of  a 
Naturalized  American. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  author's  book  Americanism  in 
Americanization  does  not  contribute  much  that  is  new  to  the 
literature  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  grave  charge  made  in 
this  book  which  deserves  serious  consideration;  that  is  that 
many  organizations  "go  into"  Americanization  work  through 
ulterior  motives,  particularly  for  proselytizing  purposes — that 
word  which  is  so  fundamentally  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
America  and  American  institutions.  Agencies  which  cloak  such 
motives  under  the  mask  of  patriotic  zeal  are  dangerous,  for 
their  actions-  will  result  in  creating  a  deep-seated  prejudice 
among  the  foreign-born  in  America  which  only  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  disinterested  social  and  public  agencies  will  dis- 
pel, and  which  will  postpone  indefinitely  the  immigrant's  reali- 
zation of  a  land  of  freedom  in  which  to  think  and  worship  as  he 
chooses.  CECILIA  RAZOVSKI. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Immigrant  Aid, 

Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

LE   TRAVAIL   INDUSTRIEL   AUX    ETATS-UNIS 
Rapports  de  la  Mission  d'Enquete.    Ministere  de  I'Industrie, 
du  Travail  et  du  Ravitaillement,  Brussels.     Tome  i,  485  pp. 
Tome  2,  896  pp. 

This  is  an  official  report  on  labor  in  industry  in  the  United 
States  prepared  by  a  special  commission  sent  by  the  Belgian 
government  in  April,  1918,  to  study  industrial  methods  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  most  modern  ways 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Belgian  industry  after  the  war.  Its 
chief  mission  was  to  make  a  study  of  scientific  management  in 
all  its  bearings.  The  commission  has  produced  a  two-volume 
report  containing  a  total  of  1,381  pages,  covering  every  phase 
of  that  subject.  This  it  was  well  equipped  to  do  because  of  the 
happy  makeup  of  its  membership,  which  included  three  uni- 
versity professors  (Steels,  Sand  and  Van  Hecke),  two  engineers 
(Stels  and  Vandersypen),  the  director  general  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Labor  (Mavaut)  and  a  representative  of  labor 
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(De  Man).  These  men  visited  many  industrial  centers  in  the 
United  States,  interviewed  leading  engineers,  economists,  labor 
leaders  and  public  men  and  women  and  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  volumes  are  written 
for  the  information  of  Belgians.  While  dealing  comprehensively 
with  the  subject,  they  contain  no  information  that  is  new  to  the 
reader  of  American  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  attitude  of  the  commission  toward  the  Taylor  system  is 
on  the  whole  negative.  Not  one  of  the  reports  contains  a  posi- 
tive endorsement  of  that  system.  Most  of  the  members  strongly 
oppose  it — for  various  reasons.  The  labor  member  condemns  it 
as  a  system  which  is  "  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  mass  of 
producers  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole."  He  is 
opposed  to  time-studies  on  the  ground  that  "so  long  as  there  are 
employers  and  workers  the  latter  should  not  be  expected  to 
'  throw  open  their  books  '  until  the  former  throw  theirs  open." 

H.  Mavaut,  director  general  of  the  University  of  Industry 
and  Labor,  considers  "  the  United  States  the  least  advanced 
f  country  as  compared  with  England,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
several  other  European  nations  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
political  standing  of  the  working  class  and  its  influence  on  leg- 
islation and  on  public  authorities.  He  regards  the  claims  of 
the  Taylor  school  as  grossly  exaggerated  and  thinks  that  its 
methods  call  for  a  cumbersome  plant  organization  and  that  it 
erroneously  assumes  that  the  workers  themselves  cannot  find 
the  best  way  of  doing  their  work.  Its  sole  merit  in  his  opinion 
is  that  "  it  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  rational 
organization  of  industrial  plants." 

Professor  Van  Hecke,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  thinks 
that  "scientific  management,  misinterpreted,  misunderstood  (as 
he  thinks  it  generally  is  by  employers  in  industry),  is  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  independence  and  the  economic  future  of  the  work- 
ing class."  Vandersypen,  state  railway  engineer,  doubts  very 
seriously  that  time-studies  can  be  carried  out  with  the  exactness 
which  scientific  management  claims  for  them  "  in  the  case  of 
the  immense  majority  of  jobs  that  have  to  be  done  in  industry." 

The  commission  as  a  whole  unites  on  a  number  of  "  con- 
clusions "  summing  up  their  observations  in  the  United  States. 
The.  most  important  among  these  are  that  industrial  leaders  in 
the  United  States  favor  welfare  work  among  their  employes 
and  a  gradual  extension  to  workers  of  a  share  in  management 
and  collective  bargaining,  or  at  least  negotiation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employes;  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  tending 
to  become  the  standard  work  day  in  the  United  States;  that 
American  opinion  favors  equal  pay  for  equal  performance  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  below  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

The  commission  thinks  that  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
was  successful  in  maintaining  production  by  the  prevention  and 
adjustment  of  industrial  conflicts,  and  that  the  high  wages  in 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  have  made 
possible  "  a  standard  of  living  notably  superior  to  that  existing 
in  Europe  before  the  war." 

In  spite  of  the  negative  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  toward  the  Taylor  system,  the  com- 
mission is  unanimous  in  recommending  for  Belgium  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  at  the  Ministry  of  Labor  or  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Affairs  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
scientific  management.  N.  I.  STONE. 


LATEST    BOOKS 


OIL— ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  POLITICS 

By  Francis  Delaisi.  Labor  Publishing  Co.  and  George  Allen  £5° 
Unwin,  London.  94  pp.  Price,  paper,  2S.  6d.;  cloth,  35.  6d. 
This  book  was  published  in  France  in  1920  but  has  only  now 
been  made  available  in  the  English  translation  of  C.  Leonard 
Leese.  It  shows  the  extent  to  which  oil  and  oil  interests  al- 
ready have  taken  hold  of  international  relations.  Don't  ask 
for  my  opinion  on  politics,  says  the  author,  ask  me  about  facts. 
"An  engineer  takes  a  waste  product  of  oil,  mazut;  he  trans- 
forms it  into  a  fine  spray,  which  he  projects  into  the  furnaces 
of  a  great  ship.  This  simple  fact  is  going  to  change  the  struc- 
ture of  societies  and  disturb  the  balance  of  empires."  M. 
I  Delaisi  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Europe  where  his  book  has 
already  been  influential.  Different  chapters  deal  with  the  be- 


ginning of  the  great  oil  boom,  the  British  attack,  the  American 
retort,  the  coming  of  France  into  the  conflict,  the  San  Remo 
agreement,  and  the  outlook. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND  CIVIC  PROBLEMS 

By  Howard  Copeland  Hill.  Ginn  &  Co.  561  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.40;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.65. 
No  striking  originality  is  evident  in  this  latest  text-book  on 
civics  for  elementary  school  use.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  social  group,  the  second  with  certain  "  problems  " 
of  community  life,  the  third  with  industrial  society,  and  the 
fourth  with  government  and  politics.  The  industrial  section 
ends  on  this  cheerful  note:  "  Many  people  think  that  the  tend- 
ency of  employers  and  employes  to  cooperate  in  the  division  of 
profits,  the  supplying  of  capital,  and  the  managing  of  factories 
and  mills  is  the  most  encouraging  sign  in  industry  during  late 
years." 

PROBLEMS  IN  PAN-AMERICANISM 

By   Samuel   Guy   Inman.      George   H.   Doran    Co.     415   pp. 

Price  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 
The  author's  Intervention  in  Mexico,  published  in  1919,  created 
much  discussion  and  was  attacked  by  those  who  consider  every 
criticism  of  American  foreign  policy  as  lacking  in  patriotism. 
In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Inman  repeats  the  offense — if  of- 
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Ohio  Farmers  Go  to  School 

EVIDENCE  is  not  lacking  that  American  farmers  are  be- 
coming specialists.  Today  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
carry  the  school  to  the  farmer;  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the  school. 
In  recent  years  "farmers'  week"  has  been  established  in  so 
many  states  that  its  function  is  well  known.  At  the  Ohio 
State  University,  January  30  to  February  3,  the  week  was  in 
most  respects  typical.  In  spite  of  the  present  deplorable  eco- 
nomic status  of  agriculture,  six  thousand  Ohio  farmers,  repre- 
senting every  county  in  the  state,  thronged  the  campus  where, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  an  additional  staff  of  nationally  known  experts,  they  studied 
in  class  room,  laboratory  and  lecture  hall  the  significant  prob- 
lems bearing  upon  agriculture  and  country  life.  No  question 
was  too  technical;  none  too  broad  in  scope  to  escape  their  con- 
sideration. Production,  marketing,  accounting,  management, 
education,  religion,  health,  organization,  national  policies — all 
these  and  more  came  in  for  consideration.  They  attended 
their  own  corn  and  dairy  show.  Their  state  organizations 
met  and  transacted  business. 

But  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  farmers'  week,  the  note 
that  recurred  again  and  again,  was  one  which  has  been  too 
little  in  evidence  in  past  events  of  this  kind.  It  said  clearly 
that  while  the  farmer  must  make  more  dollars,  not  dollars  but 
better  living  is  the  end  for  which  he  strives.  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  first  sounded  the  note 
with  his  slogan,  "The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Nation:  A  pros- 
perous, happy,  contented,  intelligent  family  in  every  farm 
home."  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
pointed  out  that  agricultural  progress  consists  in  the  achieving, 
by  country  people,  of  a  greater  amount  of  the  "wealth,  health, 
sociability,  knowledge,  beauty  and  righteousness,  which  we  as 
an  American  people  have  come  to  associate  with  superior  per- 
sonal well-being.  If  the  farm  enterprise  is  to  have  permanent 
success,  life  must  be  satisfying  to  the  farm  family." 

This  emphasis  upon  the  human  values  in  country  life  was 
noted  at  many  other  points  in  the  general  program.  Construc- 
tion of  the  farm  home  for  convenience  and  comfort — particu- 
larly the  kitchen,  keeping  physically  fit,  and  good  taste  in 
dress  were  some  topics.  The  farm  women  were  on  hand,  and 
home  economics  and  home  demonstration  work  was  a  feature. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  three-day  conference  of  the  Ohio 
Rural  Life  Association  held  in  conjunction  with  farmers'  week 
that  the  social,  educational  and  spiritual  values  held  supreme. 
Around  the  central  theme  of  A  Balanced  Ration  for  Rural 
Communities  was  built  a  series  of  discussions  which  pointed  out 
to  more  than  a  thousand  farmers,  rural  teachers  and  ministers 
the  elements  needed  in  a  community  ration  and  how  to  balance 
them.  In  order  to  realize  the  ideal  set  forth  in  Dean  Vivian's 
slogan,  farm  people  must  have: 

An  economic  return  commensurate  with  that  of  people 
in  other  occupations. 

A  convenient  and  comfortable  farm  home. 
An  educational  system  equal  to  that  of  the  city. 
Wholesome  social  life. 
A  satisfying  religious  life. 

These  things  cannot  be  accomplished  so  long  as  farmers 
work  alone  as  individuals,  as  pointed  out  by  Dean  Mann.  The 
same  principles  of  cooperation  which  are  being  followed  in  the 
economic  field  must  be  carried  over  into  the  social  and  educa- 
tional field.  The  whole  rural  community  must  come  to  recog- 
nize its  interdependence;  its  individuals  must  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  the  group. 

The  development  of  rural  community  cooperation  necessi- 
tates in  many  instances  the  enlargement  of  the  social  unit  to 
secure  efficiency  in  organization.  The  "high  cost  of  ignorance" 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  deplorably  inefficient  one-room 
school  give  way  as  rapidly  as  finances  will  permit  to  the  larger 
consolidated  unit.  Professor  Bruce  D.  Melvin,  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  showed  that  forces  are  operating  to  draw  the 
open  country  and  the  village  into  a  larger  social  whole.  Cen- 
tralization of  economic,  educational,  recreational  and  religious 
services  in  the  village  is  accomplishing  this. 
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No  rural  community  is  balancing  its  ration  if  it  neglects 
religious  education.  Dean  G.  Walter  Fiske,  of  Oberlin  College, 
defined  it  as  "character  education"  and  emphasized  that  in  our 
intellectual  age  religion  must  be  based  upon  education  rather 
than  inspiration.  Narrow  sectarianism  and  "annual  emotional 
revivals"  must  give  way  to  larger  federated  church  units  and 
community  training  schools  in  religious  education  if  religion  is 
to  continue  as  a  constructive  factor  in  rural  life.  In  round  table 
discussion  it  developed  that  many  attempts  are  being  made  in 
rural  Ohio  to  coordinate  community  social  activities  and  thus 
provide  a  "balanced  ration,"  but  that  the  methods  employed 
vary  widely. 

A  notable  feature  of  farmers'  week  was  the  general  recrea- 
tion hour  from  six  to  seven  o'clock  each  evening.  Here  the 
farm  folk,  under  the  leadership  of  Columbus  recreation  ex- 
perts, forgot  the  serious  side  of  life  and  re-learned  to  play  as 
they  had  played  twenty  years  ago.  Community  singing,  games, 
spelling  bees  and  dancing  had  been  planned  to  entertain  and  to 
give  useful  suggestions  for  recreational  life  back  home.  As  a 
result  of  the  unusual  interest  in  the  old  fiddler's  contest  and  the 
quadrille,  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  revival  of  the  old  time  "square 
dance"  in  rural  Ohio.  Such  a  revival  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  wholesome  recreation  to  the  country  com- 
munity. C.  E.  LIVELY. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Progress  in  Georgia 

THE  Northeast  Georgia  Conference  on  Welfare,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  at  Athens  from  January  23  to  25,  was 
arranged  by  the  Extension  Department  of  Social  Work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  the  public  and  certain  welfare  agencies  in  a 
combined  program  of  public  health,  child  welfare  and  inter-racial 
cooperation  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

An  advisory  board  consisting  of  the  chancellor  of  the  university, 
the  secretary  of  the  state  Board  of  Health,  the  secretary  of  the  state 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  president  of  the  state  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  formed,  to  direct  the  general  policies  of  the 
conference,  which  had  three  distinct  programs.  The  first  was 
arranged  to  enlist  members  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  in  child 
hygiene  and  public  health,  the  second  to  enlist  the  state  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  better  care  of  dependents  and  delinquents, 
and  the  third  to  enlist  local  officials  and  churches  in  a  program  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  white  and  colored  citizens  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  and  disease  and  a  better  .understanding  between  the 
two  races. 

The  conference,  while  originally  intended  for  Northeast  Georgia, 
grew  in  interest  and  attendance  until  it  assumed  state-wide  propor- 
tions, and  at  the  closing  session  it  was  voted  to  call  the  meetings  the 
first  State  Conference  on  Welfare,  and  to  hold  a  number  of  smaller 
conferences  during  the  spring  months  in  various  sections  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  local  interest. 

The  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington  was  represented  by  Grace 
Abbott,  the  new  chief,  who  among  other  things  spoke  of  the  new 
duties  devolving  upon  her  as  a  member  of  the  federal  Board  of 
Maternity  and  Infant  Hygiene.  The  surgeon-general's  office  was 
represented  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Draper,  who  spoke  on  the  development 
of  county  programs  for  public  health.  At  the  night  session,  Gov- 
ernor Hardwick  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  Tax  Revision  as 
Georgia's  Fundamental  Need.  Social  workers  and  others  interested 
in  the  state's  general  welfare  feel  that  this  is  the  prerequisite  to 
further  progress  in  the  state,  the  present  inadequate  revenues  being 
attributable  to  the  antiquated  system  of  taxation  provided  by  a  state 
constitution  adopted  in  1877,  and  based  almost  exclusively  on  a 
general  property  tax.  It  is  useless  to  expect  further  appropriations 
by  state,  municipal  or  county  governments  for  education,  health  or 
public  welfare  until  an  adequate  system  of  revenue  can  be  provided. 

Another  item  of  special  interest  was  the  state  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs'  program  of  cooperation  with  the  state  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  county  jails. 
The  plan  agreed  upon  by  Burr  Blackburn,  secretary  of  the  state 
board,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays,  president  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  involves  appointment  of  local  committees  in  each 
county  to  cooperate  with  the  sheriff  and  county  officials  for  better 
treatment  of  persons  confined  and  awaiting  trial.  The  county  jails 
in  the  state  handle  some  ten  thousand  prisoners  annually,  and  it  is 
felt  that  local  committees  can  very  materially  improve  their  treat- 
ment and  care. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  contributing  editor  of  the  SURVEY,  and  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Lindeman,  secretary  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association,  were  among  the  speakers  from  outside  the  state.  Pro- 
fessor Lindeman  spent  the  past  summer  in  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
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many  and  the  newer  nations  of  Central  Europe,  and  both  he  and  Dr. 
Devine  emphasized  America's  responsibility  and  leadership  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  war-devastated  countries,  and  their 
return  to  normal  conditions. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  prevention  of  conditions  giving  rise  to 
disease  and  crime  among  Negroes,  adequate  provision  for  the  care 
of  juvenile  dependents  and  delinquents,  the  care  of  mental  defectives, 
improved  sanitary  conditions  and  better  facilities  for  educating 
Negro  children  were  the  chief  factors  presented.  A  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  national  boards  working  in  the  South  in  cooperation 
with  local  school  and  county  officials  were  present  and  told  briefly 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  school  facilities  for 
Negro  children.  For  instance,  the  representative  of  the  Rosenwald 
Foundation  showed  that  in  the  past  eight  years  new  school  buildings 
erected  in  rural  communities  for  Negro  children  by  cooperation  of 
his  board  with  county  boards  of  education  and  locally  interested 
people,  white  and  colored,  exceeded  four  million  dollars  in  value. 
These  new  school  houses,  scattered  over  many  rural  communities  in 
the  South,  are  objects  of  local  pride  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
point  the  way  to  better  educational  advantages  for  the  young  Negro. 

At  the  last  public  meeting,  more  than  a  thousand  people,  repre- 
sentatives of  both  races,  gathered  at  a  local  theater  to  hear  addresses 
upon  inter-racial  cooperation.  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  a  member  of 
the  state  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  a  son  of  General  Howell 
Cobb,  the  Confederate  leader,  spoke  of  the  friendly  feeling  existing 
between  the  two  races  in  the  past  and  urged  upon  the  white  people 
their  duty  in  seeing  that  every  citizen,  regardless  of  color,  had  the 
full  protection  of  the  law.  James  H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes 
and  Slater  Boards,  spoke  of  the  progress  the  Negroes  were  making 
in  accumulating  property,  and  rising  to  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility in  their  communities.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  urged  better  understanding  and  mutual  aid.  James  E. 
Gregg,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  told  briefly  of  Hampton's 
work  in  enlisting  white  and  colored  people  to  work  together  for  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York, 
a  trustee  of  both  Hampton  Institute  and  the  University  of  Georgia, 
spoke  of  the  opportunity  before  the  people  of  the  state. 

Athens  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  state  institutions,  the  university, 
the  state  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  state  normal  school,  which 
have  in  all  an  enrollment  of  more  than  two  thousand  students,  so 
that  the  addresses  given  at  the  conference  not  only  reached  local 
people  and  visiting  members  but  a  wide  and  representative  group 
from  the  state  at  large.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  conference  was 
to  interest  college  men  and  women  in  some  of  the  problems  relating 
to  public  welfare,  so  that  in  the  future  measures  for  their  solution 
might  meet  with  a  ready  response.  JAMES  L.  SIBLEY. 

University  of  Georgia. 

Birth  Control 

TO  one  familiar  with  the  conservatism  of  Philadelphia,  the  large 
audiences  assembling  at  the  first  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Birth  Control  on  January  30  were  a  source  of  real  surprise.  They 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  middle-aged,  quietly  dressed  women,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  men,  and  might  have  been  meeting  at  the  call  of 
some  religious  organization,  or  at  the  weekly  concert  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

In  view  of  the  police  interference  with  the  recent  birth  control 
meeting  in  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  group  had  laid  their  plans 
with  care.  The  meetings  were  held  in  one  of  the  city's  most  fash- 
ionable hotels,  and  a  formidable  list  of  patronesses,  speakers  and 
chairmen  were  selected.  A  small  admission  fee,  designed  to  keep 
out  the  merely  curious,  was  charged.  Mrs.  .Rudolf  Blankenburg, 
prominent  in  the  state  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs  and  wife  of 
Philadelphia's  "reform  mayor"  of  1909,  presided  at  one  meeting; 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  an  active  worker  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  another.  The  list  of  patronesses  contained  the 
names  of  old  Philadelphia  families,  chiefly  of  Quaker  stock;  Anna 
Davies,  of  the  College  Settlement,  and  Neva  Deardorff,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Economy  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  represented  the 
social  work. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Roswell  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  (joint  author,  with  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  of  Applied 
Eugenics)  presented  the  eugenic  aspect  of  birth  control,  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  contraception  is  already  widely  practiced  among  the 
higher  economic  groups  of  the  population,  while  the  more  ignorant 
and  unfit  have  the  excessively  large  families.  Prentiss  Murphy,  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  half-million  children 
in  this  country  who  have  never  had  normal  family  life  or  the  other 
"  natural  rights  of  childhood,"  chiefly  because  they  have  been  born 
of  irresponsible  parents.  All  of  social  progress,  he  said,  was  based 
upon  a  realization  that  "  the  child  is  the  future,"  and  that  only 
through  voluntary,  responsible  parenthood  can  a  higher  type  of 
civilization  be  secured.  Two  women  physicians,  Dr.  Lida  Stewart- 
Cogill  and  Dr.  Catherine  Macfarlane,  discussed  the  great  need  in 
their  profession  for  the  legal  right  to  impart  contraceptive  informa- 
tion to  patients  who  because  of  disease  or  physical  handicap  cannot 
become  healthy  mothers  of  normal  children.  Dr.  Reynold  Spaeth 


of  Johns  Hopkins  University  impressed  the  audience  with  the  impossi- 
bility of  controlling  certain  transmissible  diseases  while  parenthood 
was  accidental  and  often  undesired. 

The  committee  cleverly  used  another  bit  of  social  psychology  when 
they  began  the  evening  meeting  by  the  statement  of  an  eminent 
local  lawyer  as  to  the  legality,  under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  of  the 
free  discussion  of  theories  of  control  of  population.  Earlier  in  the 
day  an  enterprising  young  reporter  had  naively  informed  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  he  "  had  just  called  up  the  chief  of  police,  to 
ask  him  if  he  intended  to  stop  the  meeting;  since  in  that  case  he 
wanted  his  paper  to  get  the  story  first !  "  Even  to  a  casual  observer, 
there  would  have  been  something  highly  incongruous  in  the  idea  of 
police  interference  with  that  group  of  serious,  intelligent  people, 
listening  to  the  scientific  discussion  of  a  subject  so  vital  to  the 
national  life  today. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Margaret  Sanger  had  discussed  the 
problem  of  over-population  in  China  and  Japan,  as  a  potential  cause 
of  war.  She  will  visit  these  two  countries  this  spring  to  lecture  on 
birth  control  at  the  invitation  of  several  universities.  In  the  evening, 
her  emphasis  was  on  the  moral  values  of  birth  control  as  a  conserver 
of  marriage  and  a  means  of  ensuring  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
child  and  the  mother. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  most  drastic  birth  control  law,  written  into 
the  legal  code  in  the  seventies  at  the  instigation  of  Anthony  Corn- 
stock.  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  newly  formed  league  to  educate 
public  opinion  during  the  coming  year,  chiefly  through  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  state.  The  end  in  view  is  a  change  in  the  law  that  will 
permit  physicians  and  nurses  to  give  contraceptive  information  to 
married  people.  HELEN  GLENN  TYSON. 

Pittsburgh. 
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The  Shipyards 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  shipbuilding  centers  of  the  entire 
country  have  been  almost  dead  for  the  past  year.  The  same 
kind  of  conditions  exist  in  most  of  the  shipbuilding  centers  that 
Miss  Shaw  [in  the  Survey  for  December  31,  1921],  relates  in 
reference  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  A 
great  amount  of  suffering  must  ensue  before  winter  ends  unless 
something  is  found  for  their  relief.  Any  change  of  occupation 
that  would  help  along  this  line  should  be  encouraged  by  all,  and 
especially  the  federal  government.  The  shipbuilders  are  in 
accord  with  the  proposed  peace  program,  but  must  have  some 
other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  J.  B.  CASEY. 

Editor-Manager,   Boiler   Makers    and  Iron    Ship   Builders' 
Boiler  Makers'  and  Iron  Ship  Builders'  Journal. 

Compulsory  Medical  Examination 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  letter  on  legislation  empowering  the 
authorities  to  force  any  person  suspected  of  having  a  venereal 
disease  to  submit  to  an  examination  [see  the  SURVEY  for  Febru- 
ary 4,  page  737]  I  said:  "Some  years  ago  the  authorities  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  had 
this  right,  as  regarded  women." 

The  accidental  dropping  out  of  the  last  three  words  in  my 
letter  as  published  has  committed  me  to  an  inaccurate  state- 
ment. Kindly  make  the  correction. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACK.WELL. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

President  Wilson's  Policies 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  a  saying  of  Gambetta  that  "when 
war  stops  difficulties  begin."  This  is  because  the  resumption 
of  civil  authority  does  not  change  the  passions  or  the  purposes 
hitherto  worked  out  in  war.  The  three  years  from  the 
Armistice  of  1918  to  the  Washington  conference  have  illus- 
trated Gambetta's  words.  The  period  has  formed  a  continu- 
ous tragedy  not  alleviated  by  any  political  effort  for  ameliora- 
tion. The  war  was  in  its  essence  a  neighborhood  quarrel  in 
which  those  who  suffered  most  were  the  least  to  blame  and  in 
which  all  are  concerned  alike  in  the  final  common  welfare. 
To  bring  Germany  back  into  the  community  of  nations  was 
the  one  first  duty — not  to  punish  her  people  for  the  sins  and 
blunders  of  her  dynastic  government. 

So  far  as  this  purpose  has  failed,  the  one  supreme  error  of 
President  Wilson,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  in  the  long  delay  of  action. 
It  should  have  been  possible  as,  indeed,  it  was  vitally  necessary, 
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that  a  peace  of  conciliation  should  have  been  framed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  leaving  all  the  relatively  minor  matters  of  indemni- 
ties, indebtedness,  boundaries  and  self-determinations — even  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  be  settled  in  due  season  and  in  cooler 
blood  by  councils  and  commissions. 

That  this  was  not  done  was  in  part  the  fault  of  President 
Wilson,  though,  to  accomplish  it,  he  would  have  had  to  cut 
his  way  through  a  mesh  of  secret  treaties,  beset  with  cabals 
open  and  secret  and  hampered  by  his  agile  British  colleague 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  world  interests  of  any  time  for 
the  mere  carrying  of  elections. 

I  interpret  Mr.  Wilson's  failures  and  successes  alike  as 
springing  from  a  single  noble  ambition,  the  resolve  to  make  his 
administration  stand  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory. To  this  end,  his  unwillingness  to  cooperate,  his  early 
stand  for  free  trade,  his  efforts  to  "keep  us  out  of  war,"  his 
exclusive  leadership  when  actually  involved,  his  efforts  for  per- 
sonal mediation,  and  his  final  staking  of  all  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  appear  to  me  as  parts  of  a  single  purpose,  its  direction 
modified  by  diverse  circumstances  but  centering  always  on 
leadership  in  lines  which  make  history.  There  have  been  many 
analyses,  friendly  and  otherwise,  of  the  character  and  purpose 
of  our  chief  magistrate.  These  I  shall  not  discuss  save  to  re- 
peat that  his  successes  and  failures  seem  to  me  to  have  the  same 
root  and  to  express  my  belief  that  his  noble  expressions  of 
American  idealism  will  give  him  a  higher  place  in  American 
history  than  even  his  warmest  admirers  would  claim  for  him 
now.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


Vaccination 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Upon  opening  the  GRAPHIC  number  of  the 
SURVEY  for  December  31,  I  was  shocked  to  find  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  book  written  by  Charles  M.  Higgins,  entitled,  Hor- 
rors of  Vaccination  Exposed  and  Illustrated. 

I  have  been  practicing  medicine  since  1874,  and  have  vacci- 
nated literally  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  I  have 
never  known  any  serious  illness  to  occur  as  a  result  of  such 
vaccination,  nor  have  I  known  of  a  single  case  of  smallpox 
among  those  vaccinated. 

Smallpox  used  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  world  and  has  almost 
been  stamped  out  among  civilized  people  through  immuniza- 
tion by  reason  of  vaccination.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
statistics  illustrating  the  beneficent  effect  of  vaccination  in  pre- 
venting smallpox. 

In  the  German  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the 
mortality  from  smallpox  was  450,  or  one  in  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, when  vaccination  was  rigidly  enforced.  In  the  French 
army  there  were  23,500  deaths  from  smallpox  where  vaccination 
was  neglected  or  done  in  a  perfunctory  way. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox  raged 
in  Canada.  A  certain  bishop  in  Montreal  advised  his  parishion- 
ers not  to  be  vaccinated  and  his  advice  was  taken  very  generally. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  in  going  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
that  city  that  one  could  pick  out  the  residences  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  that  bishop  by  the  crape  on  the  doors. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  same  issue  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
I  notice  an  advertisement  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  advocating  vaccination.  Now  this  Insurance  Com- 
pany, like  all  other  insurance  companies,  is  in  business  to  make 
money,  and  it  insures  people  against  sickness  and  death.  The 
less  the  mortality  and  morbidity  the  more  money  the  company 
makes.  So  the  very  fact  that  this  company  is  spending  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  advertising  in  magazines  and  distributing 
millions  of  pieces  of  literature  advocating  vaccination  is  a  proof 
of  its  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  Who  should  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  vaccination  than  this 
great  company,  whose  many  thousands  of  trained  men  and 
women  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of 
the  nation  and  the  scientific  methods  of  preventing  mortality 
and  improving  health  conditions.  JOHN  R.  HAYNES,  M.  D. 

Los  Angeles. 


Unemployment  Considerations 

-  _ EDITOR:  The  variety  of  suggestions  that  are  being 

offered  just  now  in  this  country  for  patching  up  our  present 
industrial    system    that    it   may    function    less    disastrously    to 
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society  would,  some  of  them,  be  amusing,  if  the  situation  were 
less  tragic,  to  those  who  know  that  the  evils  of  the  present 
industrial  system  are  inherent,  and  that  as  long  as  industry  is 
conducted  for  profit  these  evils  will  continue. 

In  the  first  place,  labor  is  a  commodity — at  least  under  a 
production  for  profit  system.  During  some  twenty  years  as  an 
employer  in  various  industries,  a  number  of  which  years  were 
with  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  this  country,  the  writer 
never  heard  it  discussed  otherwise.  Labor  was  either  cheap  or 
dear,  scarce  or  plentiful,  good  quality  or  poor,  like  any  other 
commodity  and  regardless  of  any  kindly  concern  the  employer 
might  have  for  the  seller  of  it — the  laborer.  When  labor  was 
plentiful,  the  seller  had  to  offer  more  and  of  better  quality; 
when  scarce,  like  venders  of  other  commodities,  he  could  be 
more  independent,  and  in  all  consistency  need  be,  as  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear,  getting  the  utmost  of  value  for  the  least 
return  is  the  essence  of  our  present  industry  for  profit  system. 

When  this  is  realized  it  is  easy  to  see  how  there  must  con- 
stantly be  a  considerable  portion  of  labor  that  is  of  such  poor 
quality  or  deliverable  in  such  meager  quantity  by  its  possessor 
as  to  be  of  no  commercial  value  except  upon  such  rare  occasions 
as  our  recent  war  emergency  provided.  When  labor  is  plentiful, 
more  of  it  and  better  quality  is  demanded  by  its  purchasers, 
thereby  increasing  unemployment;  also,  when  labor  is  plentiful 
its  possessors  lack  purchasing  power,  thereby  increasing  unem- 
ployment. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  textile  operatives 
are  today  unemployed,  and  as  large  a  number  of  clerical  workers, 
skilled  tradesmen  and  semi-professional  workers,  many  of  whom 
are  women,  nearly  all  suggestions  so  far  for  providing  work 
for  these  unemployed  are  confined  to  construction  work,  for 
which  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  present  unem- 
ployment could  qualify.  However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
immediate  serious  consideration,  as  nothing  so  far  of  consider- 
able importance  has  come  of  the  President's  Unemployment 
Conference  or  any  other.  Some  improvement  bonds  have  been 
voted  and  some  of  them  sold.  By  next  summer  work  on  certain 
of  these  improvements  may  be  started.  In  the  mean  time?  A 
human  being  can  starve  to  death  in  ten  days  and  freeze  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  advocates  of  unemployment  insurance  estimate  that  it 
will  take  care  of  98  or  99  per  cent  of  unemployed,  but  when  it 
is  understood  that  only  those  who  have  some  regular  line  of 
employment  are  insurable  and  that  we  have  normally  several 
million  with  no  definite  occupation,  in  addition  to  an  equal 
number,  or  more,  of  less  employables  and  unemployables,  their 
estimate  seems  wide  of  the  mark.  But  if  it  were  not,  workers 
object  to  being  employed  one-  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  at  a 
bare  living  wage  and  existing  in  idleness  the  balance  of  the  time 
on  one-third  that  amount.  MARSHALL  D.  SMITH. 

Brooklyn. 

Needed:    A  Book  of  Rules 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  the  recipient  each  year  of  a  number 
of  questionnaires.  These  instruments  are  commonly  hated  by 
their  "  receivers  "  in  .inverse  ratio  to  the  love  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  "  transmitters."  Recognizing  them  to  be  necessary 
and  not  unmixed  evils,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  formulation  of  certain  rules  of  etiquette 
which  should  bear  about  the  same  relationship  to  the  "  social 
work  game  "  as  the  etiquette  of  golf  does  to  the  "  royal  game." 
Following  is  a  tentative  draft: 

RULE  i.  Whenever  you  feel  the  impulse  to  send  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire, "  resist  that  impulse,"  if  possible,  for  ten  days. 

RULE  ll.  If  after  ten  days  you  are  still  determined  to  send 
out  a  questionnaire,  give  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  questions  as  you  ask  the  recipients  to  give  to 
their  answers. 

RULE  HI.  Always  enclose  two  copies  in  order  that  your  con- 
tributor may  retain  a  file  copy  of  his  response  without  duplicat- 
ing the  cost  in  stenographic  time  of  his  organization. 

RULE  IV.  _If  your  own  office  is  too  busy  to  insert  the  in- 
formation which  you  already  have  in  your  possession,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  name  of  the  organization  to  which  the  blank  is  sent, 
address,  etc.,  refer  again  to  Rule  I,  and  double  the  length  of 
time  between  the  conception  and  delivery  of  the  questionnaire. 

RULE  v.  When  no  specific  rule  exists  to  govern,  consult  the 
Golden  Rule.  HOYT  E.  DEARHOLT,  M.D. 

Milwaukee. 
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AMONG  Brooklynites  in  general  and  social 
workers  throughout  New  York,  Arthur  W. 
Towne,  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, has  earned  that  rare  reputation  of  the 
man  to  be  counted  upon  to  give  a  touch  of 
light  satire  to  an  evening's  gathering.  He 
was  at  his  best  on  January  30  at  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Mon- 
day Club  of  New  York — one  of  the  oldest 
of  those  social  (one  sense)  organizations  of 
social  (t'other  sense)  workers  which  go,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  by  that  of  the 
proverbial  washday. 

There  was  a  formidable  row  of  ex- 
sidents  of  the  Monday  Club  at  a  long 
table.  A  skit  on  them,  centering  around 
the  elevator  of  the  Charities  Building, 
was  done  with  gay  humor  by  two  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Towne  finished  them  off  in  his  historical 
Who's  Who  which  dealt  impartially  as  be- 
tween the  ex-president  "  who  discovered  that 
tuberculosis  germs  can  be  recognized  by  the 
initials  on  their  wings"  and  that  other,  re- 
cently in  high  government  service,  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  write  "  weekly  letters  of 
good  cheer  to  aged  couples  who  live  along 
the  rural  free  delivery  routes." 

Here  was  the  president  during  whose 
regime  "  the  domestic  relations  court  was 
established  as  an  arena  in  which  mal- 
adjusted husbands  and  wives  might  ven- 
tilate their  opinions  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety before  an  official  referee,"  and  here 
the  sole  woman  incumbent  of  the  presi- 
dent's office  who  was  hailed  as  the  originator 
of  the  5:5:3  program.  "I  refer,"  said  Mr. 
Towne,  "  to  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety treatment  for  destitute  widows,  home- 
less men  and  other  unfortunates,  which  con- 
sists of  5  parts  of  investigation,  5  parts  of 
statistical  classification,  and  3  parts  of  the 
theory  of  rehabilitation. 

There  was  the  specialist  in  the  problem 
of  delinquency,  whose  "  knowledge  of  crime 
is  so  great  that  New  York  never  had 
such  a  gigantic  crime  wave  as  swept  over 
it  during  his  administration." 

Mr.  Towne's  flavor  as  a  whole  is  shown 
by  his  treatment  of  perhaps  the  youngest  of 
the  ex-presidents,  long  since  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  and  later  of  Cin- 
cinnati. "  Now  milk,"  said  Mr.  Towne,  "  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever  flowed 
clown  the  human  oesophagus.  The  horse, 
the  dog,  the  canary  bird — we  can  get  along 
without  these;  but  we  cannot  get  along 
without  the  meek-eyed  cow,  our  noblest  ally 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Without  milk, 
Julius  Caesar  would  never  have  survived 
infancy,  and  would  never  have  discovered 
that  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  that  some  people  have  four.  Without 
milk,  Babe  Ruth  would  ne\er  have  grown 
up  into  a  swat  king.  Without  milk,  where 
would  the  little  foundlings  get  strength  to 
scrub  asylum  floors  and  play  liquid  notes 
in  the  institutional  bands?  If  this  ex- 
president  himself  had  not  had  milk  as  a 
child,  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati  would 
have  had  to  struggle  along,  as  best  it  could, 
without  a  social  unit. 

A  PRACTICAL  demonstration  of  health 
teaching  of  the  kind  that  has  made  the  Child 
Health  Organization  of  America  famous  in 
nurseries  and  kindergartens  is  to  be  made 
in  San  Francisco  by  Mrs.  John  Collier,  for- 
merly an  associate  director  of  that  organiza- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Tuberculosis  Association.  Mrs.  Collier  is 
introducing  in  children's  clinics,  health  cen- 
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ters,  orphan  homes  and  public  schools,  if 
not  all  the  activities,  at  least  the  spirit  and 
the  method  in  which  this  educational  work 
is  now  conducted  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities.  For  instance,  the  waiting 
room  of  the  children's  clinic  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  is  being  rebuilt  and  beau- 
tifully decorated  as  a  health  theater. 
Mrs.  Collier  is  also  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  course  in  physical  education  at 
the  state  normal  school  and  has  been  asked 
by  the  medical  schools  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity to  give  their  students  opportunities 
of  training  in  these  new  methods  of  teaching. 

NOT  only  child  labor  prevention  as  a  nega- 
tive process,  but  the  giving  of  increased 
opportunities  for  education  and  self-de- 
velopment is  close  to  the  heart  of  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  who  resigned  from  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, which  he  has  held  since  the  inception 
of  that  committee  seventeen  years  ago.  At 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  he  referred  to 
the  most  difficult  task  before  the  committee, 
that  of  rescuing  the  child  in  certain  rural 
parts  of  America  from  an  agricultural  em- 
ployment that  stunts  mental  growth  and 
undermines  physical  health.  The  education 
of  group  consciousness,  he  thought,  was  the 
only  permanent  protection  both  of  the  rural 
child  and  of  the  industry  of  agriculture  that 
cannot  afford  the  present  drain  of  its  young 
people  to  the  towns.  "  The  farm  child 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  his  own 
group  and  its  interdependence  with  other 
groups  in  the  national  life."  Not  class  con- 
sciousness, based  on  economic  status,  but 
group  consciousness,  based  on  natural  asso- 
ciations in  the  community,  must  be  fostered 
to  make  America  safe  for  the  child. 

Dr.  Adler  is  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  David  F.  Houston,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture in  President  Wilson's  cabinet,  1913- 
1920,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1920-21.  He  has  been  teacher,  school  super- 
intendent, college  dean,  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  and  later  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  chancellor  of  Washington  University. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Guidance  and  chairman  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Board. 
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WHETHER  the  dare-devil  stunts  per- 
formed by  moving  picture  actors  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  automobile  speeding 
may  never  be  known;  and  other  convincing 
reasons  may  be  advanced  why  the  death 
rate  from  automobile  accidents  is  more  than 
twice  as  high  in  Los  Angeles  as  in  New 
York  or  Washington,  and  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis.  But  the 
nation  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  getting  saner ; 
for,  the  death  rate  in  1920,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  was  1.2  per  thousand  motor 
vehicles  registered,  as  against  2  in  1915. 

THE  Massachusetts  legislature,  following  a 
suggestion  in  Governor  Cox's  inaugural 
that  work  be  started  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  all  needed  public  works,  so  that  un- 
employment may  be  relieved,  has  app_ro- 
priated  $50,000  to  be  expended  in  cleaning 
up  the  brush  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  brought 
down  by  the  great  ice  storm  of  November. 
The  experience  of  the  state  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau  and  of  the  American  Legion 
Employment  Service  in  placing  the  200  men 
called  for  at  the  beginning  of  this  operation 
indicates  a  great  surplus  of  unskilled  labor 
in  Boston.  By  9.30  o'clock  of  the  morning 
following  the  issuance  of  the  order  for  these 
men  at  $3.25  per  day,  more  than  enough 
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men  were  registered  for  the  available  posi- 
tions. During  that  morning  the  state  bureau 
received  nearly  700  applications,  and  on  the 
next  business  day,  which  was  Monday,  2,593 
more.  The  bureau  reported  that  it  could 
have  sent  out  for  this  job  1,500  men  who 
were  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and  all 
of  whom  had  dependents.  The  American 
Legion  Bureau  received  more  than  600  ap- 
plications. That  agency  also  had  filled  its 
quota  at  an  early  hour  on  the  first  morning 
that  the  positions  were  available. 

GRADUALLY  the  need  for  closer  interna- 
tional relations  and  a  better  understanding 
of  foreign  peoples,  repressed  by  the  popular 
reactions  of  the  Versailles  pence  negotia- 
tions, begins  to  reassert  itself  and  to  find 
expression  in  the  formation  of  new  organiza- 
tions and  new  publications.  The  New  World, 
organ  of  a  new  Institute  of  International  In- 
formation, is  announced  for  early  publication 
by  the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  Through  the  Churches,  as  a  link 
in  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  between 
all  nations.  The  publisher  is  Herbert  S.  Hous- 
ton, for  twenty  years  vice-president  of  Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Company.  Henry  A.  Atkin- 
son, general  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  has 
sailed  for  Europe  to  make  connections  for 
this  journal  with  prominent  church  leaders. 
The  institute,  under  the  direction  of  Wallace 
W.  Atwood,  president  of  Clark  University, 
will  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  Eng- 
land, The  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Paris,  the  Institute  of  International 
Agriculture  in  Rome,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Secretariat  in  Geneva,  and  the  World 
Alliance,  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Research  Council 
in  the  United  States.  Members  of  the  in- 
stitute will  be  entitled  to  such  information 
as  they  may  desire  from  any  of  these  agen- 
cies and  from  other  important  sources,  in- 
cluding government  departments.  Industry, 
science,  politics,  labor,  religion,  education, 
agriculture  and  business  are  included  in  the 
subject  field  covered,  which  extends  over 
every  phase  of  human  progress. 

IT  has  taken  a  committee  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America  over  a  year  to  elaborate 
a  model  cooperative  state  law  which  has 
just  been  published  to  aid  state  legislatures 
in  framing  statutes  for  the  control  of  co- 
operative stock  corporations.  This  law  em- 
bodies those  provisions  of  existing  state  laws 
which  have  been  found  most  workable,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  fraud 
and  of  permitting  cooperative  trading  or- 
ganizations the  liberty  of  action  which 
would  be  denied  them  under  the  provisions 
of  laws  governing  profit-making  business 
organizations. 

WITH  the  engagement  of  a  national  di- 
rector of  activities,  the  League  for_  Indus- 
trial Democracy  is  starting  upon  its  pro- 
gram of  education  and  organization. 
Formed  from  the  remnants  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society,  with  the  addition 
of  men  and  women  not  hitherto  active  in 
this  movement,  the  league  has  definitely  sub- 
stituted a  program  of  investigation  and  in- 
struction for  mere  propaganda.  Its  an- 
nounced aim  is  "  education  for  a  new  social 
order  based  on  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit."  This  is  further  defined  in  a 
pamphlet  which  describes  the  tentative  pro- 
gram as  "the  idea  of  work  for  service," 
and  which  says:  "Production  for  use  is  a 
seemly  phrase,  so  sound  that  sections  of  the 
Church  have  accepted  it,  so  far-reaching 
that  it  will  bring  down  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
It  is  gentle  and  deadly.  It  says  that  the 
present  order  is  ethically  indefensible  and 
economically  unsound.  It  makes  the  com- 
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AMERICANS  BY  CHOICE.  By  John  Palmer  Gavit 

Not  since  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  of  1907 
has  there  been  such  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  immigration  problem 
as  that  carried  out  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  by  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts under  the  direction  of  Allen  T.  Burns.  The  immigrant  in 
politics — the  newcomer  as  material  for  American  citizenship — was 
studied  by  Mr.  Gavit,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  for  many  years  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  brings  the  keen  zest  of  a  newspaperman  to  the  discussion 
of  immigration.  He  resolves  into  a  legend  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments bandied  back  and  forth  in  congressional  debate.  The  very 
heart  of  his  study  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  March  Survey  Graphic. 
FRIENDS  CREEK 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

How  a  trained  nurse  and  a  teacher 
left  the  tenement  districts  of  New 
York  to  blaze  a  trail  into  the 
patriarchal  state  of  society  in  the 
mountains  of  Maryland  is  told  with 
intimacy  and  a  warm  gift  of  inter- 
pretation. It  is  a  story  of  trying  to 
retrieve  for  native-born  Americans 
some  of  the  things  their  colonial 


is  worth.  The  cost  of  living  may  be 
too  unsettled  a  thing  to  depend  on  in 
fixing  rates.  Professor  Ripley,  of 
Harvard,  discusses  a  substitute — what 
is  paid  by  the  progressive  fairly  well- 
to-do  employer. 


forebears  sought  in  a  new  land — 
health  and  schooling  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

PETROCOMMUNA 

By  Sanford  Griffith 

The  Russian  capital  has  been  moved 
to  Moscow,  but  Petrograd  is  still  a 
great  metal-working  district.  Among 
the  hard-fisted  Petrograd  metal  work- 
ers Mr.  Griffith  found  the  bitterest 
outposts  of  communism.  In  Survey 
Graphic  for  March  he  will  tell  how, 
under  the  Petrograd  commune,  they 
feed  themselves;  an  article  having 
little  to  do  with  theory  but  much  as 
to  how  the  potato  dictator  got  in  his 
crop  before  frost  and  how  returned 
immigrants  have  brought  to  the  com- 
munity kitchens  some  of  the  latest 
wrinkles  learned  in  the  Quids' 
restaurants  of  New  York. 

THE  GOOD  GOING  RATE 

By  William  Z.  Ripley 

With  rising  prices  and  rising  wages 
there  was  little  opposition  to  mini-, 
mum  wage  laws.  The  real  test  will 
come  now  on  the  long  coast  downhill 
to  normal  conditions.  Such  periods 
are  a  harvest  time  for  parasitic  em- 
ployers who  can  outwit  young  women 
and  buy  their  labor  for  less  than  it 


THE  KANSAS  COURT  OF  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By  Herbert  Feis 

Governor  Allen's  book  has  won  a 
national  hearing  for  the  Kansas  in- 
dustrial court.  Bills  in  a  number  of 
legislatures  proposing  similar  tribu- 
nals are  being  opposed  and  Senator 
Kenyon  took  great  pains  to  point  out 
the  other  day  that  his  proposed  coal 
tribunal  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Kansas  idea.  Clearly  here  is  an 
experiment  about  which  there  is  more 
interest  than  information.  The  Sur- 
vey counts  itself  fortunate  in  securing 
from  Professor  Feis  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  an  independent  appraisal 
of  cases  running  from  packing-house 
center  to  mine  town. 

THE  HARBOR  WORKERS 
By  Lewis  W.  Hine 

"  Survey  Graphic  is  setting  a  great 
pace  for  itself,"  writes  an  Illinois 
reader.  The  pace  will  be  kept  up  in 
this  March  issue,  not  only  in  the 
articles  outlined  above  but  in  striking 
pictures.  Among  others,  are  Mr. 
Hine's  Work  Portraits,  this  time  of 
The  Harbor  Workers.  Hine's  work 
has  both  reality  and  imagination. 
His  pictures  have  not  only  interested 
the  general  reader  by  their  authentic- 
ity but  have  given  more  than  one 
American  wage-earner  a  welcome 
recognition  of  the  dignity  which  lies 
in  his  labor. 
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I  RECENT  PAMPHLETS 


«- 


mumty  the  instrument  and  arbiter  of  social 
change."  Constructive  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  main  industries  on  this 
basis,  including  a  study  of  the  forms  of  so- 
cialization most  appropriate  for  each  of 
them,  are  at  the  outset  to  be  the  main  topic 
of  discussion  and  of  z  pamphlet  series  upon 
which  members  of  the  league  are  engaged. 

'UBLIC  opinion,  according  to  the  National 

Rip-Saw,  a  free  lance  socialist  magazine  of 

Louis,    Missouri,   set   Debs   free.     And 

public  opinion  is  going  to  be  strongly  ap- 


pealed to  again  to  secure  amnesty  for  the 
remaining  political  prisoners.  The  Rip-Saw 
is  planning  a  "  Children's  Crusade  "  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  one  hundred  and  twenty  political 
prisoners  still  in  prisons,  all  on  espionage 
charges.  The  wives  of  these  men  and  their 
children  are  being  organized  in  St.  Louis 
whence  they  will  start  across  the  country  to 
Washington,  to  present  to  President  Harding 
facts  which  are  now  being  collected  about 
these  prisoners.  The  crusade  will  stop  at 
many  cities  on  its  way. 


STATISTICAL  SURVEY  op  CONTRIBUTIONS  w 
VOLUNTARY  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  01 
PROVIDENCE.  A  study  for  the  Rhode  Islan* 
Foundation,  by  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Assis 
tant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Brown  Unl 
versity. 

THE  PAR  BAST.  A  manual  for  study  groups 
Edited  by  Alice  Dewey.  New  York  Council 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  6  East  45 
St.,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THK  CHARI- 
TIES BUREAU  OF  THE  CHAMBER  01 
MERCE  AND  DIRECTORY  OP  KANSAS  CITY'S 
SOCIAL  AGENCIES.  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, 1115  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Price  35  cents. 

RACE- TRACK  GAMBLING  AND  RUNNING  RACES 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Henry  N.  Pringle. 
International  Reform  Bureau,  206  Pennsyl- 
vania  Ave.,  Washington.  Price  10  cents 
each,  $3  per  100,  $20  per  1,000,  prepaid. 

EXTENSION  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES,  1920.  Bj 
W.  B.  Mercier.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Department  Circular  190. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

THE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION  AS  AN  AGENCY  FOB 
RURAL  SHORT-TIME  CREDIT.  By  V.  N.  Val- 
gren  and  Elmer  E.  Engelbert.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Department 
Circular  197.  Price  5  cents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

WHAT  CAN  A  MAN  AFFORD?    Reprinted  from 
American  Economic  Review,  December 
By  Paul  and  Dorothy  Douglas,  and  by  Carl 
S.  Joslyn.    Price  $1.00. 

PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE. 
By  Manly  O.  Hudson.  Reprint  from  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  a,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  By  C.  D  Jarvig. 
Bulletin,  1921,  No.  40.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.  Price  5  cents. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING.  July,  1914- 
Nov.,  1921.  Research  Report,  No.  44.  Price 
75  cents.  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM. 
Research  Report,  No.  43.  Price  $1.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Century  Co., 
New  York. 

IOWA  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.  Bulletin  of 
Women's  Bureau,  No.  19,  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  Price  10  cents. 

ILLINOIS  MANUAL  OF  LAWS  AFFECTING  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN.  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, 816  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 
Price  50  cents. 


.BULLETIN  BOARD 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  CONGRESS  :  Conference 
Detroit,  Mich.  Aug.  28-S..pt.  L>.  Safety 
Council  of  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
Meeting  of  industrial  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CATHOLIC  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  :  Convention. 
Catholic  University,  Washington.  June  20- 
23.  Catholic  Hospital  Assn.,  1212  Majestic 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSES  AND  GREEN- 
WICH HOUSE  :  Greenwich  House,  New  York. 
Sundays  during  March.  Seminars  on  Work- 
ers' Education.  Supper  at  6,  seminars  7-9 
o'clock.  Lectures  by  Spencer  Miller,  E.  D. 
Martin,  Edward  O.  Perry,  Harry  Overstreet. 
Tickets  for  course,  $2.50.  Secretary,  Sylvia 
Lambert,  27  Barrow  St.,  New  York. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  :  112  E.  19th  St.,  New 
York.  Informal  talk  and  tea  for  members 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Members 
and  friends  from  out  of  town  especially 
welcome. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  House-mother.  Must  have 
orphanage  experience.  Fifty  dollars— only 
eighteen  children.  Apply  Superintendent, 
469  River  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Family  Case  Worker  for  industrial  town, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  answering 
state  age,  education,  training  and  experience. 
4094  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper  for  large 
Jewish  Institution  in  eastern  city.  4095 
SURVEY. 

MATRON:  Jewess,  Hebrew  Orphans' 
Home,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  State  age,  expe- 
rience, etc.  Apply  to  Dr.  J.  Ludwig  Stern, 
Supt.,  13th  Street  and  Green  Lane. 

WANTED:  Business  Manager  for  a  tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium  near  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; capacity  250  beds,  dairy,  poultry, 
laundry.  Must  have  experience  in  hospital 
management.  Give  references,  experience, 
qualification  and  salary  demanded.  Ad- 
dress, JCRS,  P.  O.  Box  538,  Denver,  Colo. 

WANTED  trained  Home  Economics 
Worker.  Apply  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  4078  SURVEY. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Philadelphia.  Must  be 
trained  case  worker  with  supervisory  ex- 
perience.' 4077  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Man  and  wife  to  act  as  super- 
intendent and  matron  of  a  Children's  Home 
(90  children).  Situated  1J4  miles  from 
Easton,  Pa.  For  particulars  address,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Evans,  65  North  3rd  Street,  Easton, 
Pa. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 

Survey. 

DISTRICT  WORKER  wanted.'  Apply 
Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
4079  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Education   Service,   1254  Amsterdam 
e.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  (Hebrew)  25,  clean-cut, 
cultured  and  refined,  of  good  habits  and 
pleasing  personality,  commercial  and  social 
experience;  desires  position  in  Jewish  insti- 
tution. 4091  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  Public  Health 
training  and  experience,  wishes  position  in 
institution  for  children.  4090  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN,  experienced  housekeeper, 
good  manager,  wants  position  in  large  in- 
stitution. Best  references.  4093  SURVEY. 

MAN  with  executive  experience  in  fam- 
ily welfare  and  health  work,  financing  and 
organizing,  seeks  position.  Excellent  refer- 
ence. 4089  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  (Hebrew)  25,  clean-cut, 
cultured  and  refined,  of  good  habits  and 
pleasing  personality,  commercial  and  social 
experience;  desires  position  as  companion 
or  secretary  to  traveling  gentleman  or 
couple.  Best  of  references.  4092  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTION  woman,  good  buyer  and 
manager  open  for  position.  Best  references. 
4098  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  woman  with  19  years'  institu- 
tional experience  as  superintendent  and  ma- 
tron seeks  similar  position.  First  class  man- 
ager, financier  and  housekeeper.  No.  A-l 
references.  4097  SURVEY. 

STENOGRAPHER,  social  worker  young 
woman,  experienced  family  child  welfare, 
speaks  Yiddish,  other  languages,  desires 
New  York  opening.  4100  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  student  majoring  so- 
ciology, desires  part  time  work.  Afternoon 
or  evening.  4101  SURVEY. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


PERIODICALS 


Fi/tti  cmtt  a  line  per  month,  four  meekly  inter- 
tioni,     cow    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Pat  It  In  your  llbrarj. 
$3.00  a  je«r.  19  W.  M«ln  St.  Rochester.  N.  I. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly;  )3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auiploes  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City 
Inc.,  19  Bast  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  |2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  170  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  170 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three 
periodicals:  The  Monthly  Digest  contains 
headquarters  news  of  the  national  health 
organizations,  $2.50  a  year;  The  Bi-Weekly 
Statements  on  National  Health  Legislation. 
$4.00  a  year;  The  Library  Index,  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature,  $2.60  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions 
are  also  offered. 

TH»  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  OOMI'ANY,  NEW  TOEK 


Just  the  house  and  location  for  camp  or 
convalescent  home.  Attractive  16  room 
house,  overlooking  Hudson,  82  miles  from 
New  York.  Will  sacrifice,  with  furniture 
to  close  estate.  4096  SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DON'T  read  this  advertisement  unless 
you  can  give  super  excellent  references.  A 
lady  wishes  to,  find  a  family  of  refinement, 
living  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  City, 
which  will  take  her  daughter  into  their 
home  as  paying  guest — ample,  but  not  ex- 
travagant remuneration  will  be  paid.  This 
young  lady  has  regular  and  daily  occupa- 
tion. A  single  room  and  use  of  bath,  also 
the  use  of  a  sitting-room,  are  required.  The 
very  best  references  are  asked.  They  can 
also  be  given.  The  advertiser  hopes  to  in- 
terest a  family  of  the  professional  class  in 
this  opportunity  to  have  among  them  a 
young  lady  who  is  educated  and  tactful. 
Reply  to  Alfred  M.,  2320  DeLancey  Place, 
Philadelphia.  Give  particulars  and  make 
haste.  

WANTED:  Two  women  want  small  cot- 
tage in  mountains  for  July  and  August. 
Preferably  on  lake.  Altitude  1500  feet  or 
above.  4099  SURVEY. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is   a   100-pp.   ill.   handbook — it's   FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting  for  many   well-paid   positions   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  o»  Home  Economic!.  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 

RFSFARPH-We  assist  in  preparing 
IS.E.OHAK.^l-l.gpec,al  artlcleS(F  paper!, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOB'S  RESEARCH  BOBEAC,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,NewYork 
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"Of  the  very  first  water;"  Norman  Angell 

"It  increases  in  interest  with  every  number;"  H.  L.  Mencken 

Seven  years  in  the  life  of  a  magazine  is  a  pretty  fair  test  of  its  virility  and  appeal. 
Strength  of  purpose  to  stand  alone  in  the  dispassionate  and  critical  interpretation  of  the 
extraordinarily  complicated  facts  of  Jewish  life  in  America  and  the  world  over,  has  given 
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Opinions  of  The 
Menorah  Journal 

Louis   UNTERMEYER  : 

"I  do  not  know  whether  to 
thank  you  or  upbraid  you  for  a 
thrilling  evening!  Last  Thursday 
my  desk  was  more  than  usually 
cluttered  and  I  had  promised  my- 
self an  evening  of  constructive — 
and  possibly  creative — work.  The 
bound  volumes  of  THE  MENORAH 
JOURNAL  arrived  shortly  before 
supper  and  I  intended  to  give 
them  the  proverbial  'casual'  glance 
At  midnight  I  was  still  put- 
ting off  my  conscience  with  'only 
five  minutes  more.' " 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL: 

"I  continue  to  read  THE 
MENORAH  JOURNAL  with  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  it  is  the  only 
intellectual  organ  which  English- 
speaking  Jewry  possesses." 


a  unique  .position  in  magazinedom.  With  no  axe  to  grind,  but  de- 
termined to  present  the  truth  (as  seen  by  non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews) 
concerning  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  whole  life  of  America, 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL  has  been  able 
to  achieve  its  extraordinary  success  through  the  cooperation  of  lead- 
ing scholars  and  publicists  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

As  examples  of  the  sweep  and  liberality  of  THE  MENORAH 
JOURNAL,  may  be  cited  the  following  articles :  "  The  Future  of 
Palestine  and  the  Hopes  of  the  Jews,"  by  the  late  Viscount  Bryce; 
"  The  Jew  in  the  Modern  World,"  by  Georg  Brandes,  the  famous 
critic ;  "  Nationality  in  the  Modern  World,"  by  Professor  Zimmern ; 
"  Escaping  Judaism,"  by  Professor  H.  A.  Wolfson  of  Harvard ; 
"Jewish  Social  Ethics,"  by  President  Eliot;  "The  Twilight  of 
Hebraic  Culture,"  by  Prof.  Max  Margolis;  "Israel  and  Medicine," 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Osier ;  and  papers  by  a  host  of  other  writers 
of  highest  rank,  including  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  Gil- 
bert Murray,  Prof.  John  Dewey,  etc. 

Among  the  foreign  authors  in  forthcoming  issues  will  be,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Fritz  Mauthner,  Richard  Beer-Hoffmann,  Flinders 
Petrie,  J.  E.  Poritzky,  and  others. 

But  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL  is  particularly  proud  of  the  younger 
writers  it  is  developing — essayists,  poets,  dramatists  and  story 
writers. 
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With  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  MENORAH  JOURNAL. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  the  February  issue  are: 

"Matches,"     David    Liebovitz 

A  one-act  play  on  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  generations  of  Jews  in  this  country. 
"Andre  Spire,"  Babette    Deutsch 

A  study  in  Jewish  sensibility. 
"The  Idea  of  Torah  in  Judaism," Prof.   George   Foot  Moore  of   Harvard 

A   masterly  presentation  of  the  leading  Jewish   doctrines. 

"The   Challenge   of   Anti-Semitism," Elisha   M.   Friedman 

Author  of  "  International  Finance  and  Its  Reorganization," 

"  America  and  Its  New  Era,"  etc. 
Poetry,  fiction,  literary  criticism,  etc. 
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Americans  by  Choice 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Kansas  Miners  and  the  Kansas  Court 

By  HERBERT  FEIS 

Longshore 

By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 
CARTOONS   by   CESARE     -     WORK  PORTR  AITS   by   HINE    -     ETCHINGS  by   SIGRIST 


Come,  come!     The  bells  do  cry 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die! — 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 


The  plague  full  swift  goes  by ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die! — 


Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 


Bells  toll !  Shuddering  figures  pass  with  their  burden  down  crooked,  cobbled 
streets.  The  BLACK  DEATH  scourges  Europe.  It  is  the  Middle  Ages. 

No,  it  is  twentieth  century  Russia,  where  30,000,000  men,  women,  children, 
are  dying  of  HUNGER  OR  DISEASE.  But  there  are  no  bells,  for  the  whole 
of  Russia  is  dumb,  locked  m  the  GREAT  SILENCE  OF  FAMINE. 


After  War— Famine:   After  Famine— Plague! 

Six  words  and  you  have 

The  Odyssey  of  Russia's  Suffering 

Hunger  never  walks  alone.  Hunger  means  filth;  hunger  means  lice;  hunger 
means  loathsome  disease.  Plague  stalks  hand  in  hand  with  Famine.  Typhus, 
cholera,  typhoid,  dysentery,  malignant  malaria,  are  the  cordon  of  Death 
that  surrounds  Russia  today.  The  bracing  cold  that  sends  us  in  America 
glowing  to  our  winter  fires,  is  taking  in  Russia  its  heaviest  toll  this  month, 
where  Typhus  is  at  its  height. 


f 


Russia  lacks  the  commonplaces  of  sanitation. 
She  has  no  soap;  no  bandages;  no  anaesthetics. 
She  has  no  quinine;  no  alkaloids;  no  disinfect- 
ants. Overcrowding,  under-nourishment,  lack 
of  de-lousing  facilities,  growing  shortage  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  every  necessary  drug,  create  a 
Medical  emergency  impossible  to  picture. 


"I  beg  you  to  give  us  Medical  help.  Send  us 
drugs.  Send  us  food  for  our  hospitals.  Send  us 
stirt/ical  and  medical  instruments,  laboratory 
rt/ui/>ment,  ambulances.  Sanitation  in  Russia  is 
a  human  problem,  not  a  political  problem." 

Recent  letter  from  Dr.  N.  Semashko, 
Russian  Commissioner  of  Health. 


In  order  to  give  the  medical  relief  for  which  Russia  herself  asks  the 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 

asks  your  immediate  help.  This  committee  does  not  distribute  through  any  other  group,  but 
ships  drugs  and  other  supplies  direct  to  an  American  Hospital  in  Moscow.  To  carry  on  its 
work  of  saving  Russian  lives,  it  needs 

$100,000  at  once. 

"The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  glad  to  know  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Medical  Aid  for  Russia.  The  need  for  medical  assistance  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  Russia  is  so  great  that  the  best  the  American  people  can  do  is  all  too  little. 
You  may  use  my  name  in  connection  with  your  u'ork  if  that  is  any  help."- — Wilbur 
K.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE. 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to: 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 

(only  group  working  exclusively  for  medical  aid) 
Room  901-8,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  send  herewith  $ ,  this  to  be  my  part  toward 

Sending  the  Doctor  to  Russia. 


Name 


Address   .. 


S.G.  2-25-22 
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nHERE  has  been  a  general 
assumption  that  the  ne\v  im- 
migration— Latin  and  Slav — 
does  not  take  to  American  citi- 
zenship. As  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Naturalization  and  Po- 
litical Life  of  the  Carnegie 
Americanization  Study,  Mr. 
Gavit  went  to  the  heart  of 
this  matter.  His  findings,  here 
first  published,  will  appear 
in  a  forthcoming  book,  Amer- 
icans by  Choice,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  excerpts  have  been  made 
for  this  issue  not  by  the  author 
but  by  the  editors  of  the  maga- 
zine; and,  necessarily,  both  for 
elaboration  of  the  argument  and 
for  statistics  which  support  it, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  forthcoming  volume.  Mr. 
Gavit  is  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post ; 
was  for  many  years  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  at 
Washington  and  later  super- 
intendent of  its  Central  Divi- 
sion at  Chicago. 

With  a  coal  strike  impend- 
ing, with  bills  up  in  several 
legislatures  and  debate  in  Con- 
gress, the  actual  Kansas  plan  for 
a  court  of  industrial  relations 
has  become  a  national  issue.  We 
turned  to  Air.  Feis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  for  a  dis- 
interested appraisal  of  its  record 
for  two  years. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  an  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
but  became  known  to  our  read- 
ers when,  as  Berlin  representa- 
tive of  the  Foreign  Press  Serv- 
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ice  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  war,  he  inter- 
preted the  war  life  and  labor  of 
the  Essen  steel  district — the 
great  German  arsenal,  and  of 
the  cooperative  workshop  labor 
scheme  of  the  Zeiss  works — 
perhaps  the  most  famous  in 
Europe — which  survived  war 
and  revolution.  Here  is  pub- 
lished the  first  of  two  articles 
equally  strong  and  disinterested, 
on  the  Petrograd  industrial  dis- 
trict. He  returned  from  his 
work  in  Russia  for  the  New 
York  Herald  in  January  and  is 
already  en  route  to  his  new 
headquarters — Rome. 

In  a  charming  old  house  with 
a  rose-arbored  garden  in  Gen- 
eva is  to  be  found  the  office  of 
the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
The  European  women  whose 
hopes  center  around  this  office 
and  the  things  they  stand  for 
are  described  by  Miss  Addams, 
the  first  president  of  the  League, 
in  this  concluding  instalment  of 
her  series. 

The  story  of  Friends  Creek 
is  the  result  of  two  visits  to  a 
region  which  shall  remain  an- 
onymous by  Miss  Calkins  of 
the  SURVEY  staff. 

Mr.  Hine  has  caught  the  ro- 
mance as  well  as  the  realism  of 
the  waterfront.  His  pictures 
of  longshoremen,  tug  boat  men, 
and  the  rest  make  a  luminous 
setting  for  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Ri/tley  of  Harvard.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
tell  of  his  five  years  in  labor 
arbitration. 
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55000    LIVES    SAVED 

Fifty-five  thousand  Industrial  pol icy- 
holders  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  would  have  died  in 
1921  had  the  mortality  rate  of  1911 
prevailed  in  that  year.  The  death  rate 
in  1911  was  12.5  per  1000  Industrial 
policyholders.  This  was  reduced  to 
9.9  in  1920  and  to  8.5  in  1921. 
GOOD  HEALTH  PAYS 


To  help  policyholders  hack  to  health,  the  Corn- 


pany  s  nurses  made  2,116,857  nursing  visits  to 
322,171  sick  policyholders  living  in  2,810  cities 
and  towns.  To  instruct  them  in  health  and 
hygiene  it  distributed  25,355,302  pieces  of  health 
literature  among  more  than  18,000,000  policy- 
holders. 

RESULTS 

The  decline  in  mortality  since  1911  means  an 
addition  or  FOUR  years  to  the  lire-span  or 
white  male  policyholders;  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  years  to  that  of  -white  females  and  two  and 
one-half  years  to  that  of  colored  males  and 
females. 

"LENGTHENING  LIFE 

Through   Insurance    Health   \Vork 


tells  the  story.      For  copies  -write  to 

WELFARE  DIVISION 

I 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1    Madison    Avenue 
New  York 
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Why  So  Uneasy  Rests  the  Head  of 

OLD    KING    COAL? 

Not  pipe  and  bowl,  but  a  great  unrest  in  his  dominion 
over  modern  industry  and  firesides. 

Not  fiddlers  three,  but  managers  and  miners  facing  the 
end  of  contracts  April  1. 

Secretary  Hoover  believes  the  whole  nation  headed  for 
a  coal  strike. 

What's  behind  it? 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  will  pre- 
sent What  Lies  Back  of  the  Coal  Crisis. 
A  special  issue  with  articles  by  miners  and 
mine  managers,  engineers,  inventors,  eco- 
nomists— men  who  can  write. 

Among  the  contributors  will  be: 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON,  author  of  Poor  White;  in- 
terpreter of  community  life  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

HUGH  ARCHBALD,  mining  engineer;  superintendent 
of  the  Victoria  Coal  Mining  Company. 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN,  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research;  secretary  to  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. 

JOHN  BROPHY,  president  District  No.  2  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research;  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Harper  and  Brothers;  member  of  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration of  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industry,  1913- 
18;  member  of  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Research  Federation. 

WILLIAM  HARD,  Washington  correspondent;  and 
an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  periodicals. 

LEWIS  W.  HINE,  photographer;  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee; 
creator  of  the  series  of  work  portraits  running  in 
the  Survey  Graphic. 

POWERS  HAPCOOD,  Harvard  graduate;  now  a 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE,  contributing  editor  of  the 
SURVEY;  author  of  Civil  War  in  West  Virginia, 
based  on  investigations  in  the  coal  districts  made 


as  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

WILLIAM  JETT  LAUCK,  economist,  in  charge  of 
industrial  investigation  of  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Commission  1907-10;  secretary  National  War 
Labor  Board  1918-19;  economist  for  United  Mine 
Workers  in  wage  cases  1920,  '21,  "22. 

C.  E.  LESHER,  editor  of  the  Coal  Age;  formerly 
director  of  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. 

CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ,  chief  engineer  of  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

F.  G.  TRYON,  geologist  in  charge  of  Coal  and 
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Americans  by  Choice 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

I.    What  Is  an  American? 


HERE  are  two  kinds  of  Americans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  point 
of  view  of  citizenship — those  who 
are  Americans  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  and  those  who  are  Americans 
by  choice.  An  old  Scotch  carpenter 
many  years  ago  heard  the  writer 
discoursing  upon  the  fact  that  certain  of  his  ances- 
tors had  shared  with  the  cradles  and  spinning  wheels 
the  cramped  quarters  of  the  Mayflower,  and  noted 
the  pride  with  which  the  narrator  dwelt  upon  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Americanism  in  every 
drop  of  his  blood  on  both  sides  of  his  family.  Then 
he  spoke:  "Ah,  yes,  nae  doot  it  is  a  verra  wonder- 
ful thing  that  your  ancestors  were  starved  out  of 
the  old  country  sae  lang  syne,  while  mine  stayed 
until  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  cam'  over  of  my  ain 
accord." 

That  process  of  voluntarily  adopting  a  father- 
land, known  as  naturalization,  is  one  much  talked 
about — especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War — and  little  understood  save  by  those  who  ad- 
minister or  who  in  some  way  profit  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  shortcomings  and  confusions,  of  the 
existing  law  and  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
under  it.  That  system  is  handicapped  and  beclouded 
by  public  indifference  and  by  the  survival  of  ancient 
attitudes  and  limitations,  and  bedevilled  by  the 
theories  and  prejudices  of  persons  and  interests  in- 
nocently or  wilfully — often  with  impeccable  inten- 
tions— standing  in  the  way  of  progress  or  adhering 
for  various  reasons  to  ideas  and  methods  long  since 
outgrown,  or  in  the  light  of  today  actively  mis- 
chievous. 

Whether  it  be  called  an  instinct,  native  in  animal 
psychology,  or  an  inheritance  of  mental  habit  and 
tradition  handed  down  from  remoter  times  of 
family  and  tribal  necessity,  the  fact  is  that  we  all 
regard  the  stranger  with  suspicion,  diminishing  per- 
haps as  we  broaden  with  years,  experience  and  cul- 


ture, but  never  entirely  lost.  Exceedingly  few  are 
those  great  souls  who  have  no  trace  of  it.  Especially 
if  the  stranger  wear  a  differently  colored  skin,  ex- 
press his  thought  by  unfamiliar  vocal  sounds  and 
inflections;  practice  customs  of  clothing,  eating, 
marriage,  religion,  different  from  our  own;  live  in 
houses  of  peculiar  shape  and  use.  These  things  all 
partake,  for  the  average  person,  of  the  outrageous 
and  the  dangerous,  and  usually  subtly  offend  those 
habits  of  group  taste  which  we  somehow  feel  have 
their  roots  in  essential  morality  and  the  nature  of 
things. 

WE  are  concerned  here,  however,  with  the  alien, 
not  in  his  general  legal  or  social  relations,  but 
as  material  for  active  membership  in  our  community 
as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  voting  participant  in 
the  sovereignty  held  in  this  country  by  the  people. 
As  such,  he  comes  to  a  position  unique  in  all  the 
world.  It  is  not  yet  true — perhaps  it  will  be  very 
long  before  it  can  be  true — that  there  is  absolutely 
no  bar  to  any  person  on  account  of  race;  for  the 
law  and  its  interpretations  exclude  from  citizenship 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  certain  people  of  India  not 
regarded  as  "white" — although  the  blacks  of  Africa 
are  expressly  admitted.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said 
broadly  that  regardless  of  race  the  immigrant  can 
come  to  America  and  win  his  way  upon  his  own 
merits  into  the  fellowship  of  what  all  the  world  calls 
"Americans." 

Now,  what  is  "an  American"?  What  is  it  that 
makes  a  nation  of  us,  if  not  a  distinctive  race  ?  What 
is  it  that  the  immigrant  joins,  body  and  soul,  when 
he  becomes  "an  American"? 

Every  little  while  somebody  arises  with  ashes 
upon  his  head  and  bemoans  the  threatened  dis- 
appearance of  what  he  calls  "the  American  type." 
Perhaps  we  know  what  the  expression  might 
mean  in  New  England — a  combination  of  Engl'sh, 
Scotch  or  Welsh,  who  in  turn  would  be  bred  of 
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Dane,  Pict  and  Scot,  Saxon,  Norman  and  Celt;  with 
perhaps  a  strain  of  French  or  maybe  of  Dutch.  In 
Pennsylvania  very  likely  it  would  be  English  Quaker 
— or  Platt-Deutsch.  The  French-Spanish  combina- 
tion in  the  Gulf  region,  the  Scandinavian  or  German 
in  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  the  Spanish- 
Mexican  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  Southern 
California,  and  so  on,  are  "American"  by  a  title  as 
good  as  that  of  those  who  trace  their  descent  from 
the  Pilgrim  fathers.  We  cannot  isolate  any  physical 
characteristics;  we  cannot  segregate  any  particular 
racial  descent;  one  may  search  in  vain  for  any  de- 
finable hereditary  mental  or  spiritual  characteristic 
that  will  fit  or  typify  all  or  even  many  of  the  "pie- 
bald millions"  who  inhabit  and  vote,  attain  success 
and  honor,  and  at  need  enlist  or  submit  to  conscrip- 
tion for  war,  in  the  varied  jurisdictions  of  our  tre- 
mendous stretch  of  territory.  Even  local  adherence 
to  our  slogans  of  liberty,  democracy,  consent-of-the- 
governed,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  ecstatic  vocabulary, 
no  longer  insulates  or  distinguishes  us  in  the  world. 
The  upspringing  democracies  of  the  Old  World,  to 
which  we  have  given  example  and  inspiration  as 
well  as  emancipation  from  old  autocracies,  swear 
by  all  these  phrases  as  exuberantly  as  we,  and  may 
even  outstrip  us  in  the  political  incarnation  of  the 
ideals  which  hitherto  we  have  regarded  as  so  pe- 
culiarly our  own! 

Let  us  come  straight  to  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  exclusive  racial  marks  is  the  distinguishing 
physical  characteristic  of  the  American.  True  of 
him  as  of  no  other  now  or  ever  in  the  past,  is  the  fact, 
that  he  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  product  of  all 
races.  It  is  of  our  fundamental  history  and  tradi- 
tion from  the  beginning  that  in  America  all  peoples 
may  find  destination  if  not  refuge,  and  upon  a  basis 
of  virtual  race  equality  mingle  and  for  good  or  ill 
send  down  to  posterity  in  a  common  stream  their 
racial  values — and  their  racial  defects.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  fact.  We  are  not  a 
race,  in  any  ethnic  sense.  At  most,  we  are  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  becoming  one. 

T  EAVING  for  the  long  future,  then,  the  evolu- 
A-'tion  of  the  hereditary  type,  is  there  so  soon  some- 
thing "home  grown,"  some  "integration  of  culture," 
that  is  peculiarly  our  own? 

In  the  attempt  to  fix  the  boundaries  for  the  new 
Poland,  the  Peace  Conference  sought  in  vain  for 
some  limits  of  language  or  of  political  unity  on 
which  to  base  their  demarcation.  It  came  down  at 
last  to  a  simple  question: 

"Do  you  want  to  be  Poles?" 

And  the  question  was  enough. 

Who  doubts  the  answer  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
want  to  be  American?"  There  is  something  more 
than  love  of  home;  something  higher  than  the 
liking  of  a  cat  for  the  warm  place  under  the  familiar 
stove,  that  stirs  the  heart  of  every  normal  American 
when  he  sees  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  alien  who 
declares  it  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  not  be  able  to  put  it  in  words, 
but  he  means,  and  he  knows  that  he  means  some- 


thing real  and  vital,  recognizes  a  substantial  dis- 
tinction, when  he  says  that  he  wants  to  be  an 
American. 

There  must  be,  there  is,  there  has  been  always, 
in  the  midst  of  the  racial  chaos  which  today  consti- 
tutes perhaps  our  greatest  social  problem,  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  nationally  even  if  not  yet 
racially  American;  something  indigenous  to  this  soil 
as  to  no  other.  It  belongs  to  us.  Up  to  a  time 
beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  so- 
called  "new  immigration"  from  Southeastern 
Europe  and  Southern  Russia  set  in  in  full  flood, 
and  now  anew  in  the  experiences  of  the  World  War, 
it  was  and  has  again  become,  a  thing  shared  by  all 
of  our  racial  groups  and  elements — peculiarly 
American.  It  answers  the  test  set  forth  by  Profes- 
sor Ulysses  G.  Weatherly1  of  Indiana  University  of 
the  completion  of  the  nationalizing  process: 
".  .  .  when  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  held  in  com- 
mon and  cherished  by  all,  even  if  some  specific  ethnic 
or  linguistic  differences  survive." 

There  are  essentials  distinctively  American  upon 
which  we  can  base  our  definition  of  "America"  and 
typify  her  in  the  human  being  who  by  spirit,  vision 
and  vigilance  best  represents  our  tradition  and  our 
aspiration.  Such  a  definition  will  hold  against  the 
world — even  against  those  of  our  own  household 
who  neither  exemplify  nor  understand  it.  The  sum 
total  of  these  essentials  is  not  paralleled  now,  nor 
in  history,  anywhere  else  on  earth.  For  of  America 
alone  it  may  be  said: 

That  however  lamely  and  insufficiently  we  have  lived  up 
to  it,  our  country  is  traditionally  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  land. 

That  here  the  individual  has  found  a  fuller  freedom  to  seek 
his  happiness  in  his  oii'n  way. 

That  here  only  has  the  individual  man  from  the  beginning 
been  deemed  the  ultimate  political  unit — "one  man,  one 
vote."  The  country-wide  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  ex- 
tends this  concept  to  include  women. 

That  however  crudely  we  have  practiced  it,  we  have 
aspired  to  estimate  essential  justice  and  the  common  sense  of 
right  relationship — fair  play  betiveen  man  and  man — as  the 
final  standard  and  appeal  of  human  conduct,  over  against 
every  claim  of  precedent  and  authority. 

That  from  the  outset  of  this  nation,  the  distinguishing 
spirit  of  America  has  been  a  protest  against  militarism  and 
the  domination  of  the  professional  soldier,  against  compulsory 
military  service  in  time  of  peace.  This  one  fact,  of  freedom 
from  military  conscription,  has  been  the  distinction  of 
America  which  more  than  any  one  thing  has  attracted 
Europeans  to  our  fellowship.  They  have  fought  for  us  and 
•with  us,  but  always  with  the  American  motive,  embodied  in 
the  final  great  fact,  which  is  America's  alone, — 

That  li'hen  tee  have  gone  to  ivar,  our  civilians  armed  and 
fighting  ii'ith  the  devotion,  courage  and  effectiveness  inspired 
only  by  the  sense  of  a  righteous  cause,  it  has  always  been, 
for  liberty. 

This  is  "America."  This  ensemble  of  tradition 
and  significance  is  what  makes  native  and  newcomer 
alike  want  to  be  an  American. 

1  Proceedings,  American  Sociological  Society  [1920],  vol.  v:  p.  57  et  seq., 
paper  on  The  Racial  Element  in  Social  Assimilation. 
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II.   Immigrants,  "New"  and  "Old" 


WE  are  talking  and  behaving  now  about  the 
immigration  of  the  past  few  years — allowing 
for  the  vastly  greater  bulk  of  it  and  the  intensified 
peril  involved  in  its  bulk — just  as  we  talked  and 
behaved  about  the  Irish  immigration  that  began  in 
the  early  thirties  and  the  German  immigration  that 
began  to  bulk  large  in  the  early  forties.  Compara- 
tively small  as  was  the  size  of  that  joint  inflow,  it 
made  the  problem  that  awakened  the  Know-Nothing 
and  Native  American  movement  of  mid-century,  and 
eventually  culminated  in  the  naturalization  legisla- 
tion now  in  force.  Each  phase  of  immigration  hns 
been  "the  new  immigration"  at  its  time;  each  lias 
been  viewed  with  alarm;  each  has  been  described 
as  certain  to  impair  the  physical  quality  of  our 
people  and  destroy  the  standards  of  living  and  of 
citizenship. 

The  Scandinavians  who  began  to  come  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  1879;  the  Italians  whose  im- 
migration became  impressive  in  the  late  eighties; 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  whose  surge  became 
formidable  about  1890;  the  Greeks,  never  very 
numerous,  but  swelling  in  numbers  from  2,339  'n 
1898  to  36,580  in  1907,  their  highest  tide — each 
of  these  peoples  in  turn  passed  or  is  passing  now 
through  the  same  stages — comparatively  good- 
natured  welcome  at  the  outset  when  they  were  few 
and  viewed  with  curiosity;  increasing  resentment  as 
they  became  noticeable  in  competition  for  jobs;  at 
last,  angry  and  vociferous  denunciation  as  a  "peril"; 
finally  acceptance  and  assimilation  into  the  body 
social.  "Paddy  the  clod-hopper,"  butt  of  the  co- 
median and  the  newspaper  jokesmith,  came  over 
from  Ireland  as  green  as  shamrock,  worked  at  un- 
skilled labor  with  pick  and  shovel  on  railroads  and 
elsewhere,  was  herded  and  bribed  into  citizenship 
and  politics,  got  on  the  police  force  and  into  the 
contracting  business,  increased  in  prosperity,  bought 
real  estate,  and  has  sent  down  through  the  years 
and  into  the  fabric  of  our  population  a  posterity 
whose  substantial  contribution  to  our  life  no  one 
now  questions.  He  did  not  have  to  learn  the 
language,  and  that  fact  greatly  facilitated  his  as- 
similation. Fritz  and  Gretchen — we  called  them 
"Dutchmen"  then — had  to  climb  over  the  language 
barrier,  but  they  did  it,  and  their  progress  has 
followed  the  same  general  course.  So  did  Ole  and 
Chris  and  Sven  and  Hilda  from  Scandinavia,  and 
Salvatore,  then  the  "Dago."  Salvatore  already 
owns  apartment  houses.  Russian  and  Austrian, 
Greek,  Roumanian,  Portuguese,  the  latest  comers, 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  same  process. 

The  vast  numbers,  especially  of  the  Russian  Jews 
and  Austro-Hungarians,  herded  in  masses  in  certain 
of  our  great  cities,  have  given  us  a  kind  of  social 
indigestion;  it  must  be  cured  if  at  all  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  absorption,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned  just 
what  to  do  about  it.  Certainly  unintelligent  excite- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  unlawful  violence  and  mob 
persecution,  and  the  exaggeration  both  of  the  degree 


and  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  offer  small  promise 
of  betterment.  Nature,  the  normal  processes  of 
population  movements  and  racial  assimilation  work 
calmly  on  while  we  shout  and  worry.  And  candid 
study  of  the  process  is  reassuring.  Conditions  have 
been  confused,  resentments  aroused,  and  progress 
retarded  by  the  various  kinds  of  hysteria  excited 
by  the  World  War — but  then,  there  was  similar 
hysteria  in  the  old  Know-Nothing  days,  and  we  lived 
through  it;  it  seems  rather  silly  now.  We  shall  live 
through  this. 

Meanwhile  we  may  try  to  know  and  understand 
the  facts.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed, 
for  the  facts  are  hard  to  get.  In  hardly  any  other 
field  may  one  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  mis- 
chief that  may  be  wrought  by  inadequate  or  mis- 
interpreted statistics,  creating  legends  which  cannot 
endure  the  test  of  candid,  to  say  nothing  of  scien- 
tific, examination. 

In  the  files  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  at 
Washington  is  a  vast  mass  of  original  data  which 
should  be  of  priceless  value.  Each  one  of  the  nearly 
three  million  declarations  of  intention,  and  more 
than  a  million  petitions — not  to  speak  of  the  final 
certificates  of  citizenship — contains  what  amounts 
almost  to  a  cross-section  of  the  life-history  of  an 
immigrant.  But  all  this  has  remained  in  an  un- 
digested and  now  probably  indigestible  mass. 

TN  point  of  fact,  the  only  substantial  body  of 
•*- statistical  information  about  the  naturalization  of 
the  foreign-born  voter  which  hitherto  has  been  even 
ostensibly  sufficient  for  the  student  as  a  basis  for 
any  racial  comparisons  is  that  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission  of  1907. 
To  this  report,  which  has  come  to  be  called  "the 
Bible  of  the  immigration  question,"  is  attributable 
almost  entirely  the  familiar,  conventional  general- 
ization that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  what 
might  be  called  quality  of  assimilability  between 
the  immigration  of  former  years  and  that  of  the 
three  decades  preceding  the  Great  War;  between 
the  so-called  "old  immigration"  and  the  "newer." 
This  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  report  and  in  most 
of  the  writings  of  individuals  based  upon  it,  between 
the  group  of  races  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe — the  English-speaking  races,  the  Scandi- 
navians, Germans,  Dutch,  Belgians,  French  and  so 
on,  and  those  from  Southern  and  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Balkan  States,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey-in-Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  etc. 

This  quality  of  assimilability  was  regarded  by  the 
commission  as  inferable  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
degree  to  which  the  representatives  of  these  racial 
groups  were  naturalized  or  had  exhibited  interest 
in  naturalization  at  least  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
intention  to  become  citizens.  It  was  assumed  in  a 
general  way  that  a  racial  group  showing  a  high 
proportion  of  persons  who  had  become  citizens,  or 
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RACE 


TABLE  I 

Column  I,  per  cent  fully  naturalized  of  male  employes  who 
were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming  and 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over,  com- 
pared with  Column  II,  the  per  cent  resident  in  the  United 
States  ten  years  or  over,  of  those  reporting  as  to  citizenship 
who  have  been  here  five  years1  or  over. 

PER  CENT          PER  CENT 

74.0  80.5 

87.6  79.0 

81.5  82.6 
80.0  83.8 
79-7  56.0 
77-5  69.2 
77-3  77-3 
76.9  80.7 
76.4  94.6 

67.0  78.0 
64.8  57.1 

64.7  76.8 

49.6  81.0 

27.7  77.9 
37.7  38.9 

65.7  38-5 
54-2  56.3 
49-3  38.0 
48.3  37-1 

41.1  39.2 

39.8  44.0 
34.0  34.8 
33-6  36.8 

26.9  31.4 
26.8  23.5 
25.3  42.8 


Old  

Swedish   

German 

Irish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Norwegian    

Danish 

Scotch   

Welsh   

English    

French 

Dutch    

Canadian,  Other 

Canadian,  French 

New 

Finnish    

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian.   North   

Hebrew,  Russian 

Lithuanian    

Polish    

Italian,  South 

Russian   

Magyar 

Croatian    

Slovak  


1  Compiled  by  the  Americanization  Study  from  Report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  488.  table  100. 

:1  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians  are  classified  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission with  the  "new"  races. 

taken  steps  thereto,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as 
more  adaptable  to  American  life,  customs  and  ideals 
than  one  in  which  relatively  few  naturalized  citizens 
were  found.  With  this  assumption  as  a  starting 
point,  it  seemed  reasonably  obvious  that  inasmuch 
as  the  "older"  race  showed  the  higher  percentage 
of  naturalized  persons,  the  inference  of  a  difference 
in  essential  civic  quality  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Inasmuch  also  as  this  inference  coincided  with  the 
general  public  impression  and  prejudice  to  precisely 
the  same  effect,  it  occurred  to  nobody  to  dispute 
or  seriously  to  question  its  validity.  Anybody  could 
tell  you  offhand  that  the  Englishman,  Frenchman, 
German  or  Swede  was 
more  available  for  citizen- 
ship and  more  easily  assi- 
milated than  the  Syrian, 
Croatian  and  Sicilian.  It 
was  a  matter  of  cojnmon 
knowledge  !  And  the  Im- 
migration Commission 
gave  you  the  statistics — as 
if  you  needed  any!  For 
example,  the  first  column 
in  Table  I,  compiled  from 
their  report,  shows  the 
percentages  naturalized  for 
the  "old"  and  "new"  races 


who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  more. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  the  "old"  races  show  the  high- 
est percentages  on  both  counts. 

The  commission  recognized  a  general  "tendency 
on  the  part  of  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  to 
acquire  citizenship,"  and  that  this  tendency  "in- 
creased according  to  length  of  residence  in  this 
country."  But  it  construed  its  statistics  as  showing 
that  while  "more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Moravians,  Danish,  German,  Irish, 
Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  races  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  longer 
had  been  fully  naturalized,"  there  was  a  "lack  of 
political  or  civic  interest"  (only  37.7  per  cent)  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
wage-earners"  with  a  similar  residence  of  ten  years 
or  longer,  and  proceeded  to  assert  that  these  did  not 
possess  that  "tendency  to  acquire  citizenship"  which 
increases  according  to  length  of  residence  in  this 
country.  This  assertion  was  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  table 
regarding  the  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  showing  low  percentages  of  individuals  who 
had  come  to  this  country  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  older,  who  had  lived  here  ten  years  or  over 
and  were  naturalized. 

A  S  we  shall  see  from  the  statistics  gathered  and 
•'•-analyzed  for  this  study,  the  factor  of  residence 
"ten  years  or  over"  with  all  its  implications  is  ex- 
ceedingly important — is,  in  fact,  the  major  factor 
in  the  whole  situation.  The  indictment  against  the 
"new"  immigration  hangs  upon  it,  and  falls  down 
when  the  term  "ten  years  or  longer"  is  analyzed, 
even  in  the  light  of  the  statistics  presented  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  itself  in  support  of  the 
indictment.  Indeed,  the  commission  was  not  entire- 
ly without  compunctions  on  this  point,  and  presented 
a  table  exhibiting  the  probability  that  of  the  male 
employes  from  whom  it  derived  its  information 
those  of  the  "older"  races  had  been  in  the  United 
States  considerably  longer  than  ten  years,  while 
those  of  the  "newer"  races  had  been  here  only 
slightly  longer  than  ten  years.  While  it  did  not 
emphasize  the  point — and  at  a  superficial  glance 
this  might  seem  a  quibble — it  is  of  importance 
scarcely  to  be  overestimated. 

The  commission  remarks  indeed  that  "on  account 


At  the  head  of  the  list  oj  those  'who  seek  naturalization  — 
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of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  time  the  various     retard  the  process  of  adjustment  and  assimilation, 
races   have  been   coming  to   the   United   States,    a     Professor  John   B.    Clark  saw   something  of  this, 
comparison  of  the  older  with  the  more  recent  im- 
migrants is  hardly  fair."       But  it  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  vital  significance  of  the  point.     And  it  ap- 
parently did  not  take  adequate  notice  of  the  further 


when  he  remarked  that 


fact  shown  in  the  second  column  of  Table  I,  that 


"there  is  far  more  likeness  between  different  branches  of  the 
European  family  than  there  is  between  the  economic  condi- 
tions into  which  immigrants  came  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
last  century  and  those  into  which  they  come  today.  Then 

of  those  of  the    older    races  who  reported  mforma-     they  could  have  farms  for  the  asking,  while  now  most  of  them 

tion    in    regard    to    citizenship,    80.5    per   cent    had     go  into  mills,  mines,  shops  and  railroad  plants  or  become  em- 

been  in  the  United  States  over  ten  years,  while  only     ployes  or  tenants  on  farms  owned  by  others."' 

38.9  per  cent  of  the  "newer"  races  had  been  here 

so  long.    That  is,  only  19.5  per  cent  of  the  "older" 

races,    as    compared    with    61.1    per    cent    of    the 

"newer"  had  been  in  the  country  between  five  and 

nine  (less  than  ten)  years.     This  means,  of  course, 

that  the  immigrants  of  the  "older"  races  had  had 

on  the  average  a  much  longer  time  than  those  of 

the   "newer"   to   acquire   "civic  interest"   and   seek 


Professor  John  R.  Commons,  discussing  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  proportions  naturalized  among  the 
various  racial  groups,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 


"it  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  willingness  as  a  difference 
in  opportunity.  ...  In  course  of  time  these  differences  will 
diminish,  and  the  Italian  and  the  Slav  will  approach  the 
Irishman  and  the  German  in  their  share  of  American  suf- 
frage." ' 


The  war  has  created  an  entirely  new   situation 


newer 

naturalization.      The   "over"    added   to   five   years 
means  for  the  "recent"  races  a  margin  between  five 

and  nine  years  in  most  cases,  while  for  the  "older"  with  regard  to  both  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
races  it  usually  means  much  more  than  ten.  Both  tion;  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  forecast  the  effects, 
statistics  and  experience  confirm  the  assertion  that  either  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Europe  or  of 
every  year  of  residence  added  to  ten  increases  as  it  the  reconstruction  period  in  America,  upon  the  in- 
were  geometrically  the  probability  of  efforts  toward  flux  of  foreign-born  into  America,  upon  the  dura- 


citizenship. 


tion  of  their  stay  here,  or  upon  the  attitude  toward 


Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  who  among  the  stu-  citizenship  of  those  already  here  and  entitled  to 
dents  of  this  question  is  one  of  the  most  un-  citizenship  by  length  of  residence.  The  wholesale 
compromising  in  generalizing  from  the  reports  of  naturalization  of  immigrants  in  the  national  army 
the  Immigration  Commission  to  the  disadvantage  during  the  war,  regardless  of  length  of  residence 
of  the  "newer"  races,  deduced  that  "with  the  change  or  any  of  the  other  requirements  ordinarily  so 
in  nationalities  came  a  great  change  in  the  civic  rigidly,  so  meticulously  enforced,  has  swept  into 
attitude  of  the  immigrants."  He  made  little  or  no  citizenship  so  large  a  proportion  of  human  material 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  "civic  attitude"  of  available  and  hitherto  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
the  "newer"  immigrants  naturally  would  not  have  "naturalization  problem"  that  the  old  generaliza- 
had  time  to  develop  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  tions  have  become  both  useless  and  misleading. 
been  here  longer;  he  made  even  less  for  any  changes  Even  the  statistics  afforded  by  the  census  have 
in  industrial  and  social  life  in  this  country  which  been  the  subject  of  uncritical  use  on  which  pessi- 
might  help  to  account  for  this  alleged  change  in  mistic  generalizations  have  been  based.  The  Thir- 
attitude,  by  intensifying  the  hardships  of  the  only  teenth  Census  (1910)  showed  for  the  decade  since 
kind  of  employment  the  "newer"  immigrants  could  that  of  1900  a  decrease  of  12.4  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
get,  by  low  wages  due  to  an  overstocked  labor  portion  of  foreign-born  white  males  twenty-one 
market,  or  by  the  increased  herding  of  foreign-born  years  of  age  and  over,  naturalized.  Referring  to 

this  decrease,  Professor  Ross  predicted  '  that  "as 
things  are  going,  we  may  expect  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  unenfranchised."  Of  course  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  war  and  its  profound 
effects  upon  the  whole  question;  but  he  might  have 

observed  in  the  same  cen- 
sus the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  precisely  identical 
(12.4  per  cent)  decrease 
in  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  whites  who  had  been 
in  the  country  nine  years  or 
more  —  even  if  his  preju- 
dice on  the  subject  pre- 
vented his  recognizing  in 
this  remarkable  coinci- 
dence a  striking  evidence 
of  the  direct  relation  be- 
tween  length  of  residence 
are  the  subject  peoples  and  those  from  autocratic  governments  and  naturalization. 


J  O 

in   city   slums,   which   last  of  itself  might  tend   to 

4  Abstracts,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

B  John  B.  Clark,  A  Documentary  Historv  of  American  Industrial  Society, 
1910.  vol.  i,  p.  52. 

8  Tohn  R.  Commons.  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  1907,  pp.   191-192. 
'  Kdward  A.  Ross,  The  Old  World  and  the  New.  1914,  p.  266. 
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III.    26,000  Petitioners  Speak  for  Themselves 


WHEN,  early  in  the  progress  of  the  Americani- 
zation Study,  it  became  apparent  that  almost 
no  adequate  statistical  data  were  available  in  re- 
gard to  naturalized  citizens  or  the  really  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  naturalization  process,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  files  at  Washington  was  such 
as  to  prohibit  the  segregation  of  the  documents  for 
any  single  year  without  an  inordinate  expenditure 
of  labor  and  time,  our  recourse  was  to  the  local 
courts. 

The  twelve  months  from  July  I,  1913,  to  June 
30,  1914,  were  selected  as  the  latest  year  of  rea- 
sonably normal  conditions  antedating  the  war. 
Twenty-eight  courts  were  visited,  with  a  total  of 
26,284  naturalization  petitions  filed  or  more  than 
one  in  five  of  the  whole  number  of  petitions  for 
naturalization  (123,855)  filed  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
the  whole  United  States.  The  courts  were  widely 
scattered  through  the  East,  Middle  West  and  Far 
West,  and  are  of  a  varied  character  as  regards 
nature  of  racial  and  other  characteristics  which 
might  affect  the  human  factors  in  the  matter. 

TABLE  II 

Comparison  by  race  of  (i)  naturalization  petitioners  studied 

and  (2)  unnaturalized  males  21  years  or  over  in  nine  cities 

where  petitions  were  filed. 

UNNATURALIZED' 
FOREIGN-BORN 

COUNTRY  OF  PETITIONERS  WH,TE  MALES  2, 

BIRTH  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 

I9I3-I9H  OVER  IN   NINE 

CITIES'  IN  1910 

NUMBER  PER  CENT  NUMBER  PER  CENT 

Russia   7,864  29.9  107,393  24-5 

Austria 3,875  *4-7  59,252  13-5 

Italy   3,59i  13.7  98,595  22.5 

Hungary 2,443  9-3  3M94  7-i 

Germany 2,305  35,425  8.1 

Ireland    1,773  6.7  16,453  3-8 

England    831  3-2  14,807  3.4 

Sweden    616  2.3  8,675  2.0 

Rumania 569  2.2  5,778  1.3 

Norway 389  i-5  4,084  0.9 

Canada 3§5  1-5  9,229  2.1 

Scotland 288  i.i  5,299  1.2 

Denmark 200  O.8  1,881  0.4 

Switzerland 197  O.8  4,039  0.9 

Finland 144  O.6  2,395  0.5 

Turkey  in  Asia. .  142  0.5  1,883  0.4 

Holland 139  0.5  930  O.2 

Turkey  in  Europe  92  0.5  1,650  0.4 

Greece 90  0.3  5,393  1.2 

France 86  0.3  4,1 16  0.9 

Wales 32  o.i  294  o.i 

Spain 23  O.i  932  0.2 

Portugal    8  . .  92 

No  Information.  23  f  ••  ••  •  «• 

Other 179  0.8  17,728  4.1 

Total..  26,284  437,517 

•  Includes  aliens  and  those  holding  first  papers. 

•  Cleveland,    New    York    (Boroughs    of    Manhattan,    Bronx   and    Queens), 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Cincinnati,   Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Rochester,   New  York,    Seattle,   Washington.   Worcester,    Massachusetts. 


In  Table  II.,  the  relative  numbers  and  percentages 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  and  this 
arrangement  is  illuminating  in  its  display  of  what 
the  Immigration  Commission  and  the  writers  who 
have  taken  their  cue  therefrom  have  interpreted  as 
"civic  and  political  interest"  exhibited  in  relative 
desire  for  citizenship.  With  the  exception  of  Italy, 
the  races  from  the  "recent"  source  of  largest  immi- 
gration show  a  higher  proportion  seeking  naturaliza- 
tion than  the  proportion  they  represented  in  the 
population.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  desire 
to  become  citizens  is  as  evident  among  these  immi- 
grants of  the  new  races  as  among  those  of  the 
earlier,  entirely  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
length  of  residence  which  operates  in  favor  of  the 
older  immigrants. 

How  did  these  applicants  for  citizenship  fare? 
However  much  they  may  have  desired  citizenship, 
did  they  get  it?  Did  they  pass  the  examinations? 
And  in  respect  of  the  reasons  for  denial  of  those 
who  were  rejected,  how  did  the  "recent"  races  ac- 
count for  themselves  as  regards  those  matters  which 
really  answer  the  questions  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual fitness? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  the  percentage  of  all  denials 
(3,033)  among  these  more  than  26,000  petitioners 
was  11.5 — almost  exactly  that  (11.2)  of  the  whole 
United  States  during  the  entire  period  of  eleven 
years,  1908-1918,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

Fourteen  countries  showed  a  per  cent  of  denials 
exceeding  that  for  all  countries.  Of  these  only  four 
supply  the  "new"  immigration.  And  of  the  seven 
showing  a  lower  than  1 1.5  per  cent  denials,  five  con- 
stitute the  "new"  immigration.  This  would  point 
to  greater  success  on  the  part  of  the  new  races  in 
attaining  their  naturalization  papers.  The  qualify- 
ing fact  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  more  than  twice 
as  many  petitioners  belong  to  the  "new"  races  as 
to  the  "old." 

A  study  of  the  figures  covering  the  reasons  for 
denial  among  the  petitions  analyzed  illuminates 
special  aspects  of  this  matter,  showing  as  it  does 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  denials  are  for  reason 
of  a  purely  technical  character. 

As  for  the  less  mechanical,  the  average  percentage 
of  denials  for  the  whole  United  States  for  the  period 
1908-18  on  the  ground  of  "immoral  character"  was 
4.0  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  not  one  of  the  "newer"  races  came  up  to 
this  average  in  these  court  records  for  1913-14.  The 
figures  generally  show  that  cause  to  be  negligible 
anyway. 

In  considering  the  statistics  of  denials  on  the 
ground  of  "ignorance,"  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  examinations  which  disclose  this  "ignorance"  do 
not  go  as  a  rule  to  the  subject  of  illiteracy  or  general 
intelligence,  but  deal  in  the  majority  of  cases  with 
the  understanding  of  the  petitioner  as  to  the  form 
of  government,  and  sometimes  decidedly  minute  de- 
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THEY  ARE  YOUNG  MEN 


^H   1-17  years  I      I     I     18-30  years 

I I  31  years  and   over 

Diagram  A  :   Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Peti- 
tioners for  Three  Age  Groups  Showing  Distri- 
bution of  Ages  at  Arrival 

tails  of  the  history,  of  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age percentage  of  denials  on  the  ground  of  "ignor- 
ance" in  the  whole  United  States  during  the  eleven 
years  1908-18  was  10.3.  The  records  of  the  peti- 
tions of  every  one  of  the  "recent"  races  except 
Italian  for  the  year  1913-14  (if  one  may  judge  by 
this  study  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  them)  was  far 
better  than  that  average  though  generally  higher 
than  that  of  the  old  races. 

Generally  speaking,  the  immigrant  is  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  average  case  anywhere  from  5.4  to  12.7 
years  before  he  files  his  declaration  of  intention  to 
seek  citizenship.  Having  filed  his  declaration  of 
intention  after  an  average  residence  in  this  country 

THEY  ARE  DELIBERATE  ABOUT  IT 


1 

1-14  years                   |     g.g 

1 

15  -   20  years 

111. 

f 

£1  years  ana   over 

lio.s 

average  interval  between  petition  and  certificate  of 
naturalization  of  4.9  months.  The  law  requires  in 
any  event  an  interval  of  at  least  ninety  days. 

What  light  do  the  petitions  throw  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  "civic  and  political  interest"  of 
the  various  radial  groups,  as  shown  by  the  interval 
that  elapses  between  their  attainment  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or,  if  they  come  here  after  they 
are  twenty-one,  between  their  arrival  and  their  filing 
of  the  final  petition?  The  striking  thing  is  that  al- 
most without  exception  the  countries  showing  the 
longest  intervals  are  those  representing  the  old  im- 
migration. 

If  anything,  those  of  the  so-called  older  immigra- 
tion left  their  homelands  at  a  later  age,  while  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  newer  came  in  younger  man- 
hood. But  from  both,  as  a  whole,  they  were  young 
men.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  them  were  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  years.  Of  the  26,284 
applicants  for  citizenship  whose  petitions  were  exa- 
mined, 16,586  (over  three  fifths)  came  to  this  coun- 
try between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  (Dia- 
gram A.)  The  preponderance  is  striking. 

These  men,  the  cream  of  our  immigration — re- 
gardless of  any  fanciful  distinction  of  race  "older" 
or  "newer" — came  in  the  flower  of  their  young  man- 
hood to  try  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  what  they 
rightly  believed  to  be  the  land  of  promise  and  op- 
portunity; lived  here  from  five  to  twelve  years  before 
they  registered  in  formal  declaration  their  intention 
to  become  citizens;  lived  here  upward  of  five  years 
more  before  filing  their  final  petition  for  citizenship, 
and  nearly  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  passed  their 
examinations  and  were  admitted. 

(Continued  on  page  866) 

THEY  ARE  HUNGRY  FOR  LIBERTY 


Diagram  B :  Average  interval  before  filing  petition 
after  attainment  of  21  years  (or  time  of  arrival,  if 
arriving,  after]  21  years)  for  petitioners  arriving  at 
the  ages  of  1  to  14  years,  15  to  20  years,  and  21 
years  and  over 

shown  in  all  courts  as  6.8  years — nearly  two  years 
more  than  the  five-years'  minimum  residence  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  citizenship — our  aver- 
age immigrant  waits  more  than  five  years  longer  be- 
fore he  files  his  final  petition  for  naturalization — 
although  under  the  law  he  need  have  waited  only 
two.  These  are  very  surprising  figures  for  those 
who  have  been  complaining  that  we  have  hurried 
aliens  into  citizenship.  Once  the  applicant  has  his 
petition  filed,  the  process  becomes  more  expeditious, 
the  figures  collated  for  the  year  1913-14  showing  an 
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black  represent  countries  containing  subject  peoples 
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THE  STRIKE  DEPUTATION 
By  Christian  Ludivig  Bokelmann 


Kansas  Miners  and  the  Kansas  Court 


By  HERBERT  FEIS 


HE  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations has  been  in  operation  two 
years,  a  very  short  trial  period  for 
any  social  experiment.  All  the 
country  is  judging  it,  however,  and 
the  public  is  anxious  to  discover 
what  hints  this  short  experience  may 
yield  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  creating 
similar  bodies  in  other  states,  or  on  a  national  scale. 
The  occasion  for  the  act  establishing  the  court 
was  a  strike  in  the  Kansas  coal  fields,  which  had 
created  a  serious  coal  shortage  and  given  rise  to 
great  general  excitement.  The  state  took  over  the 
mines,  recruited  men  from  all  over  the  state  to 
operate  them,  and  broke  the  strike.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Kansas  is  predominantly  a  farming 
state,  with  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can-born inhabitants,  that  the  coal  mines  are  located 
in  its  southwest  corner  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
ten  thousand  miners  employed  there  are  not  Ameri- 
can-born. 

Passed  in  January,  1920,  the  act  went  into  force 
at  once.  The  chief  contestants  against  it  have  been 
the  coal-miners.  Their  leaders,  Howat  and  Dorchy, 


are  now,  by  verdict  of  a  jury,  serving  a  jail  term  for 
having  violated  one  of  the  penal  features  of  the 
act.  They  are  also  under  sentence  for  defying  a 
court  judgment  which  forbids  them  to  call  a  strike 
in  contravention  of  the  act.  Their  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  on  grounds  of  constitu- 
tionality brought  a  decision  from  that  court  sup- 
porting the  act.  The  same  question  of  constitu- 
tionality will  be  argued  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  early  this  spring. 

While  the  leading  advocate  of  the  act  creating 
the  Kansas  Court  was  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen, 
its  author  was  W.  L.  Huggins,  the  present  presid- 
ing judge  and  a  lawyer.  The  idea  germinated  in 
his  mind  as  far  back  as  the  go's.  He  was  a  young 
school  teacher  at  Emporia,  and  a  witness  of  events 
in  the  early  strike  of  1894.  He  tells  of  seeing 
friends,  employes  of  the  railroads,  undesirous  of 
going  on  strike,  frightened  and  compelled  to  strike 
by  the  labor  organizations.  He  saw  the  same  men 
blacklisted  later  by  the  railroads  for  having  struck, 
with  great  consequent  hardships.  Later  he  studied 
law  and  he  read  in  Blackstone  that  the  genius  of  the 
common  law  was  such  that  it  afforded  a  remedy 
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for  every  wrong  that  may  be  committed  against 
any  man's  person  and  property.  In  his  reflections 
he  sought  the  remedy  for  that  wrong  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  friends  who  had  worked  on 
the  railroad.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Law 
is  the  remedy,  as  he  conceived  it.  The  object  sought 
is  the  protection  of  the  individual  working  man 
against  two  sets  of  forces,  both  of  which  seemed 
ominous  to  him.  Those  were  in  his  own  words  "the 
onerous  conditions  imposed  upon  labor  by  radical 
labor  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  unfair  employers 
on  the  other."  That  is  the  line  of  thought  behind 
the  act — benevolent,  protective,  individualistic, 
and  judicial. 

The  doubt  and  hostility  with  which  the  court  is 
still  confronted  in  Kansas,  and  the  court  idea  op- 
posed outside  of  Kansas,  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is.  called  upon  to  deal  with  two  of 
the  most  controverted  and  important  of  all  eco- 
nomic questions.  The  first  is  that  of  general  eco- 
nomic policy:  the  court  is  entrusted  with  the  power 
to  make  decisions  in  all  questions  in  dispute  between 
employer  and  employes.  The  second  is  that  of 
trade-unionism :  it  will  be  a  great  factor  in  deter- 
mining what  part  the  organized  labor  movement 
plays  in  industrial  affairs  in  Kansas. 

The  court  has  handed  down  thirty-three  de- 
cisions. Of  these,  twenty  cases  were  presented  by 
trade  unions,  and  nine  by  unorganized  groups. 
'Some  of  the  cases  were  of  little  importance.  Up  to 
the  present  there  has  been  only  one  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  against  the  decision  of 
the  Industrial  Court.  That  is  an  appeal  presented 
by  the  Wolff  Packing  Company  against  a  wage  de- 
cision; the  company  is  being  compelled  to  impound 
the  wages  in  question  until  the  Supreme  Court  rend- 
ers its  decision. 

Among  the  questions  it  has  considered  is  that  of 
"fair  wages."  In  the  Topeka  Edison  case  it  made 
its  first  real  effort  to  express  what  is  regarded  as 
the  test  of  such  wages.  Analysis  reveals  these 
tests  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  vague  general 
statements  set  down  in  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Ex- 
perience has  definitely  shown  that  much  more  pre- 
cise and  clearly  thought  out  principles  are  required. 
In  a  latter  case — the  Joplin  and  Pittsburgh  decision 
— the  court  considered  the  same  question  of  "fair 
wages,"  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  railway 
had  not  been  financially  prosperous  for  several 
years.  It  decided  that  this  fact  could  not  influence 
its  decision,  and  that  a  business  which  could  not 
pay  "fair  wages"  would  have  to  liquidate.  This 
was  a  courageous  decision  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  is  only  a  state  court. 

In  the  Wolff  Packing  Company  case,  the  related 
question  of  wages  during  a  period  of  business  de- 
pression was  considered.  The  decision  was  cautious 
and  tentative,  as  the  circumstances  demanded.  In 
the  second  Joplin  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  case  the 
court  gave  its  views  succinctly  in  the  matter  of  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  It  declared  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  fixed 


as  to  the  length  of  the  working  day.  It  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work;  it  depends  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  strain.  "No  matter  how  light 
the  work  may  be,  how  little  the  mental  or  physical 
strain,  there  comes  a  limit  in  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day  beyond  which  you  cannot  go  without  invad- 
ing the  social  rights  of  the  worker."  It  declared 
nine  hours  not  excessive  for  men  operating  street 
cars.  It  ordered  an  eight-hour  day,  except  under 
certain  emergency  circumstances,  for  the  packing 
industry. 

As  interesting  as  any  opinion  of  the  court  is  the 
decision  it  delivered  about  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  its  investigation  of  continuity  of  production  in 
the  flour  milling  industry.  Here  it  entered  an  en- 
tirely new  field  of  regulation,  at  the  edge  of  which 
all  other  mandates  have  stopped.  It  found  that  the 
limitation  of  production  in  the  flour  mills  (which 
limitation  was  under  investigation)  was  the  result 
of  a  great  drop  in  world  demand,  caused  by  influ- 
ences beyond  the  control  of  the  industry.  It  there- 
fore judged  it  to  be  reasonable.  This  decision 
amounted  to  an  acceptance  of  ordinary  business 
calculations  as  the  governing  force  in  business 
activity.  This  policy  is  tempered  with  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  workers  whose  employment  was  in- 
volved— but  the  recommendations,  while  thoughtful, 
did  not  translate  this  concern  into  bread  and  butter 
for  the  workmen.  In  short  the  court  left  the 
question  of  unemployment  where  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  left  it. 

The  record  of  the  court's  decisions  is  not  ex- 
tensive enough  to  warrant  many  positive  judgments. 
They  have  been  on  the  whole  liberal  and  fair  to  the 
workers.  But  they  have  been  merely  common  sense 
dressed  up.  They  have  not  indicated  an  approach 
to  the  formulation  of  principles  by  which  the  court 
might  gradually  govern  industrial  relations,  and  by 
the  precedence  and  help  of  which  disputes  might 
settle  themselves.  This  tendency  to  proceed  slowly 
in  formulating  general  principles  is  defensible,  if 
it  does  not  indicate  an  intention  of  getting  along 
without  them  entirely.  For  the  permanent  solution 
of  the  questions  presented  to  the  court,  common 
sense  will  have  to  have  sound  principles  about  which 
to  crystallize. 

'""FHE  contest  of  the  court  with  the  trade  union 
J-  movement  has  received  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention.  For  all  that,  it  is  still  badly  in  need  of 
clarification.  The  recent  trouble  in  the  coal  mines 
in  Crawford  and  Cherokee  counties,  and  in  the 
packing  houses  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  makes  pos- 
sible a  clearer  understanding  of  the  matters  at  issue 
between  the  court  and  the  trade  unions  than  all  pre- 
vious events. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
creation  of  the  court,  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
coal  miners'  organization,  District  14  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  was  inevitable.  The  court  could 
not  have  avoided  it  by  any  action  of  its  own.  Such 
a  hostility  is  easily  communicated  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  Furthermore,  the  compulsory  feature 
of  the  act  immediately  lashed  the  national  leaders 
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of  trade  unionism  into  opposition.  The  attitude 
of  Samuel  Gompers,  in  whose  opinion  the  act  con- 
stitutes "involuntary  servitude,"  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Governor  Allen  has  done 
nothing  to  appease  this  opposition  in  his  public 
utterances,  and  in  campaigns  in  favor  of  the  court. 
He  has  responded  to  Howat's  bravado  with  taunts, 
and  has  criticized  trade  union  leadership  vig- 


MAIN    FEATURES    OF    THE    ACT 

CREATING    THE    KANSAS    COURT    OF 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS 

THE  act  created  a  tribunal  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  with  and  by  the  consent  and  advice 
of  the  senate.  This  tribunal  is  given  jurisdiction  in  labor 
disputes  arising  in  certain  industries  which  are  declared  to 
be  affected  with  a  public  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving public  peace  and  protecting  the  health,  welfare  and 
property  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  industries  so  de- 
signated include  all  public  utilities  and  common  carriers, 
mines  and  all  branches  of  clothing  and  food  manufacturing. 
All  acts  which  may  hinder  the  conduct  of  these  industries, 
with  reasonable  continuity  and  efficiency  are  forbidden — this 
means  in  particular,  the  strike  and  lockout. 
The  court  is  empowered  to  investigate  any  controversies 
which  arise  in  these  industries,  that  threaten  to  have  this 
result.  It  may  do  this  either  upon  its  own  initiative,  or  upon 
complaint  of  any  party  to  the  controversy  or  upon  complaint 
of  ten  citizen  taxpapers  in  the  community  affected.  Com- 
plaints may  be  brought  before  the  court  by  unions  or  individ- 
uals. The  court  is  empowered  to  make  such  temporary 
orders  during  its  investigation  as  it  believes  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  preserve  the  status  of  the 
parties;  after  investigation,  it  is  ordered  to  declare  its  find- 
ings and  serve  them  upon  all  interested  parties  who  must 
obey  them.  The  court  is  charged  by  the  law  to  establish 
by  its  orders  just  and  reasonable  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions— for  workers  a  fair  wage  and  healthful  and  moral 
surroundings,  for  capital  a  fair  return. 

In  the  event  of  disobedience  to  its  orders,  the  court  is  author- 
ized to  bring  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
to  compel  compliance.  The  Supreme  Court  is  given  the 
power  of  judging  whether  the  order  is  legal  within  the  terms 
of  the  act.  The  Supreme  Court  may  collect  additional 
evidence  if  it  believes  such  a  course  desirable.  The  law  in 
addition  expressly  forbids  boycotts  and  picketing;  it  forbids 
employers  from  discharging  any  employe  because  of  any 
activity  in  bringing  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
but  does  not  otherwise  restrict  his  right  of  discharge.  It 
also  grants  explicitly  the  right  of  the  individual  employe 
to  quit  his  job  at  any  time. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  court  is  authorized  to  proceed  to  take 
over  and  control  any  enterprise  or  industry  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  regular  and  efficient  operation. 


orously.      The  affair    in    the    coal    mines    left    a 
very  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth. 

From  a  study  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  court's 
position  in  recent  troubles,  it  is  possible  to  judge 
whether  the  stand  of  the  trade  unions  is  defensible. 
The  law  itself  (Section  14')  affirms  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  but  beyond  this  general  rec- 
ognition contains  no  provisions  for  safeguarding  or 
advancing  trade  unionism.  The  court  hears  com- 
plaints presented  either  by  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions. The  strike,  the  most  important  defense  of 
trade  unionism,  is  taken  away.  The  court  it  not  in- 
structed to  utilize  the  trade  union  structure  for  any 

1  Any  union  or  association  of  workers  engaged  in  the  operation  of  such 
industries,  employments,  public  utilities  or  common  carriers,  which  shall 
incorporate  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be  by  said  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  considered  and  recognized  in  all  its  proceedings  as  a  legal  entity 
and  may  appear  before  said  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  through  and  by 
its  proper  officers,  attorneys  or  other  representatives.  The  right  of  such 
corporations,  and  of  such  unincorporated  unions  or  associations  of  workers, 
to  bargain  collectively  for  their  members  is  hereby  recognized. 


of  its  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  such  a  policy 
is  not  forbidden.  Further,  all  picketing  is  strictly 
prohibited.  There  is  no  provision  preventing  em- 
ployers from  discriminating  against  members  or 
trade  unions.  In  short,  the  law  leaves  trade  union- 
ism only  the  tenuous  hold  it  may  be  able  to  maintain 
without  the  power  to  strike,  and  without  any  special 
recognition  in  the  court's  operation,  unless  the  court 
chooses  to  give  it  such.  The  law  sets  up  as  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  protect  the  worker's  interests.  The 
trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States  has  too 
little  faith  in  the  sympathy  and  progressiveness  of 
our  legal  system  to  acquiesce  in  that  situation. 
Hence  its  general  opposition. 

This  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
union  movement  took  the  form  of  a  reckless  con- 
test with  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  miners  be- 
cause of  the  headstrong  leadership  of  that  union. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  if  that  struggle  had  not  oc- 
curred the  trade  union  movement  in  the  state  might 
have  given  the  court  a  test  before  they  opposed  it 
deliberately  and  actively.  The  miners  in  their  op- 
position ignored  a  real  chance  of  making  the  court 
their  own,  by  bringing  their  claims  before  it  and 
seeking  to  have  them  approved.  Even  if  the  court 
had  possessed  the  desire  during  this  period  to  give 
assurances  that  it  would  use  its  power  to  work  with 
trade  unionism  it  could  not  have  done  so,  because  of 
Howat's  policies.  Not  that  it  has  given  any  real 
indications  that  it  possessed  such  a  desire;  it  has  not. 
The  court  has  yet  to  show  any  real  sympathy  with 
the  trade  union  position.  The  trade  unions  have 
yet  to  make  this  easy  by  a  trustful  and  intelligent 
policy.  The  experience  of  the  court  in  the  recent 
mine  and  packing  house  strikes  is  instructive  as  re- 
gards the  soundness  of  these  general  opinions.  The 
former  arose  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  Howat. 
The  issue  over  which  he  called  the  strike  was  trivial: 
its  real  intent  was  to  defy  the  law.  There  is  small 
doubt  he  expected  a  general  strike  in  the  coal  fields 
would  follow.  It  did,  though  no  strike  call  was  is- 
sued. A  decided  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
mines  went  out.  That  Howat  had  strong  majority 
support  is  practically  undenied.  His  position  may 
have  been  strengthened,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  union's  by-laws  is  one  which  imposes  very 
heavy  fines  upon  any  officer  or  member  who  should 
present  a  case  to  the  Industrial  Court.  These  fines, 
incidentally,  the  court  ordered  the  operators  not  to 
collect  by  means  of  the  check-off  system.  Further- 
more, the  last  strike  in  the  mines  had  left  behind  it 
a  memory  of  the  unpleasantness  of  staying  on  the 
job.  That  bit  of  past  history  also  had  an  effect  upon 
the  court's  actions. 

OHORTLY  after  the  general  miners'  strike  began 
^  the  court  met  to  decide  whether  it  should  take 
any  action.  As  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
a  strike  call  had  been  issued,  it  could  not  take  pro- 
ceedings against  individuals.  The  members  of  the 
court  were  at  one  in  their  determination  that  Howat 
should  not  win.  They  divided,  however,  over  the 
question  of  taking  immediate  action  under  the  law. 
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The  strike  was  in  distinct  violation  of  an  agreement 
between  District  14  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  Southwest  Interstate  Operators  Association, 
which  agreement  was  to  have  continued  in  force 
until  March  31,  1922.  The  court  knew  that  this 
violation  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  It  also 
knew,  what  the  general  public  was  not  aware  of, 
that  Howat  and  Lewis,  the  national  president,  had 
already  had  a  serious  disagreement  over  a  minor 
strike  that  Howat  had  called  some  time  before  in  a 
strip-mine. 

On  October  5,  1921,  the  presiding  judge  put 
before  the  court  a  Program  for  Resuming  Coal 
Production  in  Kansas,  of  which  the  first  five  sections 
are  quoted  here.  The  other  two  members  of  the 
court  did  not  concur  and  it  was  not  adopted.  The 
state  was  not  suffering  from  any  coal  shortage. 
Lewis  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  take  active  steps 
to  end  the  strike  and  to  get  production  resumed. 
The  subsequent  events  are  well  known.  The  strik- 
ing miners  were  supported  by  contributions  which 
came  chiefly  from  Illinois.  A  few  of  them  had 
small  farms  which  helped  to  sustain  them.  The 
national  organization  sent  down  representatives  to 
dispossess  Howat  and  the  other  officers  of  District 
14  and  to  set  up  a  provisional  organization  in  their 
place  to  carry  out  the  contract  with  the  operators' 
association  by  resuming  production.  A  legal  con- 
test ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  union  premises 
and  books.  After  much  delay  it  went  against 
Howat.  Steps  were  taken,  probably  by  the  national 
union,  to  bring  miners  into  the  state,  and  some  men 
began  to  go  back  to  work.  At  this  juncture,  the 
women  of  the  mining  district  took  matters  in  their 
own  hands  in  an  attempt  to  stop  all  work  at  the 
mines,  and  the  national  guard  was  called  out  to 
restore  order.  After  that  the  end  came  quickly. 
More  miners  came  into  the  state,  and  many  of  the 
Kansas  miners  had  reached  the  point  of  actual 
starvation.  The  miners  began  to  work  again.  But 
the  markets  of  the  district  are  still  badly  disturbed, 
and  the  mines  are  not  working  anywhere  near 
capacity. 

Then  the  mayors  of  the  incorporated  towns  in 
the  mining  counties  got  together  and  secured  the 
passage  of  uniform  vagrancy  ordinances,  drastic  in 
their  provisions,  and  liable  to  be  applied  to  anyone 
who  is  not  working  when  work  is  procurable.  The 
aim  was  to  drive  the  most  stubborn  strikers  out  of 
the  district.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  most 
important  operators  have  issued  statements  that 
they  would  not  take  back  strikers — usually  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  aliens  and  reds.  Every 
effort  is  being  made,  thus,  to  stamp  out  the  Howat 
influence.  The  vagrancy  ordinances'  were  drafted 
without  reference  to  the  Industrial  Court  Law,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Industrial  Court  is  responsible 

8  The  governor  states  that  he  consented  to  them  against  his  better  judg- 
ment. The  precedent  for  them,  on  which  the  attorney  general  insisted,  was 
vasrancy  acts  passed  some  time  ago  to  drive  the  I.  W.  W.  out  of  the 
wheat  fields.  On  the  basis  of  them  the  attorney  peneral  carried  the  day; 
the  governor's  consent  at  bottom  probably  coming  from  his  hope  that  they 
would  succeed  in  driving  "the  troublemakers"  out  of  the  coalfields.  The 
governor  has  stated  that  these  acts  form  no  part  of  the  Industrial  Court's 
program.  Judge  Huggins  declares  that  not  only  did  the  court  have  nothing 


for  their  enactment.  But,  taken  together  with  that 
law,  they  seem  to  come  pretty  near  realizing  Mr. 
Gompers'  bogey  of  "involuntary  servitude."  If  left 
in  force  they  would  go  far  towards  nullifying  that 
clause  in  the  act  which  states  "that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the  right  of 
any  individual  employe  ...  to  quit  his  employment 
at  any  time.  .  .  ." 

The  course  of  events  in  the  local  packers'  strike  is 


JUDGE  HUGGINS'  PROGRAM  FOR  ACTION 

BY  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COURT  IN  THE 

COAL  STRIKE  LAST  FALL 

I. 

PHE  Industrial  Court  should  at  once  ask  the  Governor, 
L  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  6209,  Gen.  Stat.  1915,  to  or- 
ganize, through  the  Adjutant  General,  a  military  police  force 
of  sufficient  strength  and  of  selected  men  from  the  various 
National  Guard  units  (by  voluntary  enlistment  if  possible) 
Said  military  police  force  should  be  used  if  needed  in  the 
mining  district  to  protect  miners  who  are  willing  to  work, 
so  long  as  such  protection  may  be  needed. 

II. 

-f  operation  is  not  resumed,  or  practically  assured,  on  or 
before  October  12,  1921,  the  court  should  at  once  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  production.  If  it  is  caused  by 
defiance  of  the  Industrial  Act  as  reported,  then  the  court 
should  ascertain  whether,  with  police  protection,  the  oper- 
ators will  be  able  to  resume  operations  with  the  miners  now 
in  the  district.  If  not,  and  the  operators  are  willing  to 
resume,  the  court  should  aid  in  getting  labor  from  elsewhere 
to  operate  the  mines. 

III. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  now  before  the  court  which 
would  warrant  abolishing  the  "check-off"  system,  and  this 
should  be  done. 

IV. 

f  the  operators  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed  im- 
mediately in  the  production  of  coal,  then  the  court  should 
proceed  under  Section  20  of  the  Industrial  Act  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  mines. 

V. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  court  to  take  over  the 
mines,  the  program  should  be  substantially  as  above  indi- 
cated. Protection,  ample  and  permanent,  should  be  provided 
by  the  state  and  a  repetition  of  the  persecution  and  practical 
exiling  of  Mr.  Guffey,  the  one  unionized  miner,  who  was 
loyal  during  the  last  strike  should  be  rendered  impossible 

'  The  idea  behind  clause  1  was  that  a  small  body  of  selected 
police  would  be  able  to  prevent  from  the  very  start  just  such  di»- 
ortler  as  developed  later,  and  therefore  avoid  a  possible  call  upon 
the  national  guard.  According  to  supporters  of  the  bill,  they  had 
in  mind  a  force  of  ten  or  twenty  men,  who  might  serve  as  officer! 
of  a  company  of  volunteers  in  case  of  emergency.  The  bill  wa» 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  would  create  a  body  which  might 
be  used  to  rule  the  state  by  military  force.  Governor  Allen,  I 
understand,  was  opposed  to  it. 


no  less  instructive.  This  was  a  consequence  of  a 
national  strike  order  issued  by  the  packing  house 
unions  in  protest  against  a  6  per  cent  wage 
reduction  put  into  force  by  the  Big  Five.  The 
wage  reduction  was  in  effect  about  ten  days  before 
the  court  had  any  intimation  that  a  strike  would 
follow.  Even  for  several  days  after  such  intima- 
tion had  reached  it,  the  court  seems  to  have  re- 
mained under  the  impression  that  the  workers  had 
voluntarily  accepted  the  reduction.  The  court  content- 
ed itself  with  seeing  that  the  anti-picketing  law  was 
enforced,  and  with  preventing  riot  and  bloodshed  such 
as  took  place  in  Chicago.  To  a  belated  request  on 
the  part  of  a  few  strikers  that  the  court  should 

to  do  with  passing  the  ordinances,  but  that  he  personally  regarded  them  with 
great  disquietude.  The  same  attorney  general  followed  this  move  by  other 
actions  designed  to  secure  like  results.  He  filed  complaint  asking  the  revo- 
cation of  the  certificate  held  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  because 
she  had  participated  in  tie  march  of  the  women  in  the  mining  district 
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intervene,  it  took  the  position  that  these  men,  since 
they  had  gone  on  strike,  were  no  longer  employes 
of  the  company  and  could  not  appeal  to  the  law. 
On  this  point  their  action  was  in  accordance  with 
the  stand  always  taken  by  Judge  Higgins  of  the 
Commonwealth  Court  of  Australia,  that  he  would 
not  hear  a  case  while  the  men  were  on  strike. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
within  the  power  of  the  court  to  prevent  the  packers 
from  putting  into  effect  in  their  Kansas  plants  the 
wage  reduction  which  provoked  the  strike,  until  the 
court  had  had  a  chance  to  investigate  and  render  a 
decision.  Under  Section  7  of  the  act  it  seems  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  possible.'  But  Judge 
Huggins  says  that  it  would  not  have  been  within 
the  court's  legal  powers. 

The  law  does  offer  a  certain  form  of  protection 
to  the  workers  in  the  contingency  presented.  It 
provides  that  in  case  the  wages  ordered  by  the  court 
after  investigating  are  higher  than  those  paid  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  the  decision,  the  workers  affected 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  the  courts  the  dif- 
ference from  the  date  of  the  service  of  summons. 
The  law  also  orders  employers  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  wages  paid  to  workers  interested  in 
the  proceedings,  though  it  does  not  require  them  to 
set  any  sum  aside.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
workers  are  again  required  to  put  their  faith  in  the 
court.  If  Judge  Huggins  is  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  the  law  makes  it  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
workers  to  receive  protection  against  wage  reduc- 
tion. If  he  is  wrong  the  court  made  a  grave  mis- 
take. In  the  opinion  of  some  union  men,  the  court 
did  not  dare  to  take  that  step  against  the  packers. 
And  even  if  it  had,  they  add,  the  packers  would 
have  tied  them  up  in  the  higher  court.  In  that  view 
trade  unionism's  distrust  of  our  legal  system  is  again 
manifest. 

Finally  after  seven  weeks  the  court  took  action 
against  the  strike  leaders  and  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  a  charge  of  felony  committed  against 
the  Industrial  Court  law.  It  was  in  my  opinion  a 
lost  cause  from  the  beginning  and  those  who  called 
it  acted  with  fool  hardiness. 

UNDER  the  law  establishing  the  Industrial 
Court,  both  employers  and  workmen  are  re- 
quired to  give  up  the  practices  by  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  defend  their  interests,  and  to 
rely  upon  the  justice,  disinterestedness  and  wisdom 
of  the  court — subject  to  the  check  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  important  therefore  to  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  body  and  its  political  position. 
Though  the  name  of  court  was  given  to  it,  it  has 
been  frequently  argued  that  it  is  in  reality  merely 
a  public  service  commission — subject  to  the  process 
of  judicial  review  to  meet  the  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law.  Under  the  Kansas  Constitution,  it 
could  not  have  been  given  judicial  powers  along  with 
those  it  possesses.  "For  all  that,"  says  Judge 

4  "...  to  make  such  temporary  findings  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  welfare  and  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
status  of _ the  parties,  property  and  public  interests  involved  pending  said 
investigations." 


Huggins,  "in  the  performance  of  its  duties  it  must 
at  all  times  be  invested  with  judicial  attributes  of  a 
very  high  order."  The  issues  it  faces  are  complex; 
they  require  consideration  of  a  number  of  conflict- 
ing rights,  touch  upon  the  public  welfare  at  all 
points,  and  invoke  great  interests.  The  field  of 
judgment  the  body  is  called  upon  to  explore  is  as  yet 
unmapped. 

The  law  in  itself  does  not  offer  any  guarantee  that 
the  men  appointed  to  the  court  will  conceive  their 
work  in  that  light  and  perform  it  capably;  probably 
no  law  could.  No  qualifications  are  laid  down.  The 
appointive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  by 
and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  senate.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  know  whether  an  appointment 
to  such  a  body  as  this  is  political  or  not.  Some  of 
Governor  Allen's  appointees  have  been  men  who 
have  rendered  him  political  service.  One,  Judge 
Reed,  who  formerly  handled  labor  disputes,  but  who 
now  deals  only  with  public  utility  cases,  was  one  of 
the  governor's  political  managers.  The  appoint- 
ment of  one  present  judge,  Crawford,  was  turned 
down  by  the  senate.  The  governor  sent  in  no  other 
appointment;  and  after  the  adjournment  of  that 
body  gave  Crawford  a  vacation  appointment  which 
gives  him  two  years  to  serve.  That  has  not  added 
to  the  harmony  in  the  State  House.  Taking  state 
politics  as  they  are,  it  will  take  a  pretty  hard  fight 
to  prevent  political  appointments  altogether;  that 
much  is  plain. 

Finally,  it  is  also  plain  that  if  the  court  is  to  per- 
form its  functions  properly,  it  must  be  left  to  deal 
independently  with  the  matters  before  it.  The 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  has  the  task  of  regulating 
private  rights  in  a  field  hitherto  unregulated  in  the 
United  States  by  government.  Its  position  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
when  that  body  was  first  created.  As  in  that  case 
so  in  this;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  private 
and  political  interests  affected  will  strive  to  use  their 
power — political  and  economic — to  influence  its 
policies  and  decisions.  Judge  Huggins  has  informed 
me  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  dictate  the  settle- 
ment in  the  Topeka  Street  Railway  case,  the  de- 
mand being  made  that  the  men  be  given  increases 
in  wages  but  that  the  railway  company  be  denied 
the  increase  in  fares  to  meet  these  wages  for  six 
months,  which  would  have  taken  over  the  matter 
of  fares  until  after  election.  The  figures  of  the 
state  accountants  showed  increases  to  be  necessary. 
Nor,  according  to  Judge  Huggins,  does  this  instance 
stand  alone.  These  incidents  have  no  great  pres- 
ent significance  in  themselves.  They  merely  test 
the  court  as  every  such  body  must  expect  to  be 
tested  at  its  inauguration;  they  make  a  call  upon  it 
to  demonstrate  its  independence.  That  the  growth 
of  a  tradition  of  non-interference  will  be  slow,  if  it 
arises  at  all,  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  court  is  a 
body  dealing  with  vital  economic  interests. 

THE  first  two  years  of  the  court's  existence  were 
bound  to  be  difficult  ones.     In  Kansas  there  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  867) 
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Nine  Etchings  by  Salomon  Sigrist 


has  a  strong  group  of  young  etchers 
and  engravers  who  see  life  whole  and  make  no  con- 
cessions to  the  taste  for  platitude  or  prettiness.  Sigrist 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  group.  His  simplicity  of 
treatment  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  early  practice  of  the 
applied  arts,  especially  glass  painting;  his  interest  in  the 
common  people  to  the  influence  of  Hans  Thoma  under 
whom  he  studied.  Some  of  Sigrist's  most  appealing 
plates  are  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  army  in  which  he 
served  during  the  late  war.  He  now  lives  in  Zurich. 
Professor  C.  Brun  says  of  him:  "His  work  always  arises 
from  experience  and  from  things  he  has  aflually  seen." 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 


ROAD  WORKERS 


STRIKE  PICKETS 


Petrocommuna 


How  Communist  Petrograd  Keeps  House 


By  SANFORD  GRIFFITH 


HOUGH  it  has  a  modern  port  open- 
ing on  the  Baltic,  and  is  but  ten  miles 
from  Finland,  Petrograd  is  still  as 
cut  off  from  outside  contact  as  a 
South  Sea  Island.  Precisely  because 
Petrograd  is  the  doorway  to  an  un- 
friendly world,  its  revolutionary 
leaders  found  it  necessary  to  guard  it  the  more  heavi- 
ly. And  just  as  Petrograd  looms  up  to  the  outsider 
like  a  Bolshevik  blockhouse  on  a  hostile  frontier,  so 
too,  the  Petrograd  Communist  workmen  have  many 
of  the  rude  characteristics  of  frontiersmen. 

During  the  weeks  I  was  in  Petrograd  early  this 
winter  I  took  particular  pains  to  study  the  people  who 
are  making  the  experiment  in  applied  communism. 
I  found  that  many  Communist  blunders  were  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  soviet  officials  to  make  proper  al- 
lowance for  human  values.  These  hard-fisted  Petro- 
grad metal  workers  are  Puritans  in  their  creed,  as 
bitter  in  defending  it  from  capitalist  contamination 
as  the  Puritans  were  in  freeing  themselves  from  the 
established  church.  Many  of  the  younger  Moscow 
Communists  are  parlor  Bolsheviks  who  go  in  for  rad- 
ical talk  and  bourgeois  comforts.  They  do  not  dis- 
dain an  attractive  uniform  or  a  low  necked  shirt, 
which  would  indicate  that  they  could  dress  better  if 
they  chose.  But  the  Petrograd  Puritan  wears  a  col- 
lar if  he  has  one,  and  if  not  he  goes  without  one — 
indifferently. 

Long  before  reaching  Petrograd  I  discovered  its 
peculiar  isolation.  My  Esthonian  train  moved  slowly 
and  more  slowly  as  it  neared  the  soviet  frontier.  At 
Narva  I  spent  a  day  waiting  for  a  change  of  locomo- 
tives. Unprivileged  passengers  were  obliged  to  shift 
from  third-class  coaches  into  boxcars  where  furni- 
ture, mattresses,  crockery  and  children  were  all 
jumbled  in  together.  Toward  nightfall  the  train, 
now  drawn  by  a  tiny  Russian  locomotive  with  a 
tender  piled  high  with  fire  wood,  puffed  cumbrously 
over  the  temporary  wood  bridge  across  the  Neva 
River.  The  flimsy  frame  bridge,  high  above  the  slug- 
gish grey  waters  of  the  Neva,  seemed  to  me  then  the 
one  thin  thread  linking  Petrograd  with  the  outside 
world. 

First  hand  observers  are  less  in  agreement  about 
conditions  in  Soviet  Russia  than  they  usually  are 
about  any  question.  Conservative  Russians  felt  that 
they  were  saying  the  last  word  about  Communism 
when  they  told  me  that  I  would  find  Petrograd  a 
graveyard.  As  they  had  predicted,  I  did  find  many 
houses  falling  into  ruins.  Streets  in  some  places  were 
impassable  for  ruts  and  mud.  There  were  also  ex- 
ternal signs  of  a  starving  and  half  deserted  city. 


But  Petrograd  does  not  stagnate.  It  is  not  a  dead 
city.  The  struggle  for  existence  of  the  half  million 
people  living  there  is  more  intense  than  ever  before. 
People  in  Petrograd  are  trying  to  work  out  the  pro- 
blem of  existence  with  fewer  means  at  their  disposal 
perhaps  than  any  other  municipality  in  the  world. 
Their  efforts  as  such  are  worthy  of  respect  and  study. 

The  way  out  of  present  hard  times  and  misery  in 
Petrograd  is  not  to  be  found,  however,  as  some  en- 
thusiasts for  the  Russian  experiment  like  to  believe, 
by  ignoring  the  reasons  for  the  present  slowing  down 
of  production.  The  Bolsheviks'  failure  to  operate 
their  municipalities  and  industry  effectively  cannot  be 
put  entirely  to  the  door  of  counter-revolutionary  sa- 
botage, and  outside  blockade.  Lenin  showed  his 
greatness  when  he  frankly  recognized  that  they  have 
made  mistakes  in  method.  The  Russians'  hope  for 
the  future  rests  primarily  upon  their  ability  to 
remedy  past  blunders. 

Petrocommuna  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  Com- 
mune of  Petrograd,  a  county  comprising  Petrograd 
and  Cronstadt,  with  a  wide  area  of  farm  land  about 
the  city.  A  third  of  its  population  of  2,000,000  lives 
in  Petrograd,  and  depends  for  its  food  largely  upon 
the  surrounding  farms  of  Petrocommuna.  During 
my  stay  in  Petrograd  I  visited  various  municipal  of- 
fices, warehouses,  cooperatives  and  municipal  kitch- 
ens. I  also  went  out  of  town  to  visit  a  large  muni- 
cipal dairy  farm  north  of  Petrograd.  The  Commun- 
ists whom  I  met  made  little  effort  to  use  their  pro- 
paganda upon  me,  and  none  whatever  to  hinder  my 
freedom  of  movement — perhaps  they  regarded  me 
as  a  lost  soul  from  the  start. 

When  the  Communists  came  into  power  their  first 
step  was  to  lay  hands  on  everything,  to  communize 
and  to  centralize  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  busi- 
ness under  the  Soviet  Government.  Now  the  tendency 
is  just  the  contrary.  The  government  has  dropped 
some  services  altogether.  Others  it  has  turned  back 
to  their  former  owners,  or  leased  to  the  trude  unions 
and  local  cooperatives.  Such  is  the  case  with  g/ocery 
stores  and  other  retail  trade  operations.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Petrocommuna,  however,  still  keeps  con- 
trol of  the  bulk  of  the  food  supply  and  attempts  to 
assure  the  rationing  of  the  city.  The  government  is 
also  releasing  dwelling  houses,  originally  national- 
ized. Although  their  former  owners  have  not  re- 
gained full  legal  title,  yet  many  have  assumed  posses- 
sion in  fact.  In  every  case  the  residents  have  been 
made  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  property  and 
are  now  acting  as  janitors  in  them. 

Authority  in  Petrocommuna  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  metal  workers.  I  found  many  of  the  leaders 
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among  them  hard-working,  plain-living  men,  doing 
their  best  to  run  a  very  complex  municipality.  They 
felt  themselves  more  orthodox  than  the  Communists 
of  Moscow,  and  openly  resented  many  of  the  new 
Moscow  decrees  compromising  with  capital. 

V-  — ,  the  official  who  controlled  the  potato 
supply  for  Petrocummuna,  was  a  former  metal 
worker  and  a  typical  Petrograd  Communist.  He 
was  of  a  common  North  Slav  type,  light  haired,  with 
small  grey  eyes,  but  close  mouthed  and  with  the  jaw 
of  a  fighter.  He  wore  the  ordinary  black  Russian 
blouse,  and  over  it  a  ragged  overcoat. 

When  I  saw  him  he  was  working  eighteen  hours  a 
day  to  store  the  potato  crop  before  heavy  frost  set 
in.  After  hours,  he  looked  askance  at  the  levity  of 
the  Imperial  Ballet,  and  asserted  that  theaters  and 
art  were  superfluous.  He  hesitated  before  consent- 
ing to  go  to  the  opera  with  me  and  then  went  only 
after  limiting  his  stay  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  To 
his  surprise  he  found  he  enjoyed  it,  and  after  more 
apologies  decided  to  stay  through  the  evening. 

The  director  of  the  opera  was  also  a  former  metal 
worker  but  one  who  had  sung  in  the  chorus.  He  was 
a  genial  youngster  not  over  twenty-five.  I  asked  the 
musicians  what  they  thought  of  having  a  metal  work- 
er over  them.  Thev 
were  well  satisfied 
because  the  young 
director  confined 
himself  to  keeping 
order  in  the  theater 
and  did  not  mix  into 
art  matters. 

V asked 

me  manyandstrange 
questions  but  never 
without  connecting 
them  with  some 
practical  problem  in 
which  he  was  inter- 
ested. He  wanted  to 
know  the  height  of 
American  skyscrap- 
ers and  whether 
water  could  be 
pumped  to  the  top 
floor.  Water  press- 
ure is  now  so  low 
Petrograd  that 


BEHOLD:  A  COMMUNIST  KITCHEN 
Food  is  served  to  these  youngsters  in  containers  which  they  carry  back 

to  their  homes 

water  does  not  rise 


in 


above  the  second  floor.  He  was  eager  to  hear  how 
marketing  is  done  in  Germany  and  in  America,  and 
would  have  taken  me  to  visit  every  potato  bin  in 
Petrograd  to  show  me  how  they  do  it  in  Russia. 

His  achievement  in  harvesting  and  storing  this 
year's  crop  of  potatoes  would  have  been  a  real  one 
in  cities  where  personnel  and  transportation  are  many 
times  better  organized  than  they  are  in  Petrograd. 
Three  years  ago  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
store  the  potatoes  with  the  result  that  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  was  frozen.  Last  year  the  crop  was 
properly  harvested  but  part  of  it  was  lost  because  of 
delay  in  sorting  it.  This  year  V took  control 


and  had  the  entire  crop  under  cover  before  the  heavy 
frosts  set  in. 

Of  course,  Petrocommuna  has  had  to  produce  or 
procure  potatoes  before  they  could  be  stored  or  dis- 
tributed, and  in  preceding  years  this  has  been  no  easy 
task.  Requisitions,  and  those  often  made  by  force, 
were  bitterly  resented  by  the  peasants  as  being  un- 
fair. More  than  that,  there  was  no  way  for  them  to 
be  sure  that,  despite  all  efforts,  they  would  still  have 
enough  for  their  own  family  needs.  This  year  they 
were  told  that  they  would  be  called  upc.i  to  pay  a  10 
to  15  per  cent  tax  in  produce  from  their  total 
crops.  The  peasants  welcomed  this  change  and  most 
of  them  in  the  Petrocommuna  region  voluntarily 
brought  their  potatoes  and  grain  to  the  nearest  soviet 
bureaus. 

The  government  also  collected  a  part  of  its  crop 
from  the  cooperative  and  municipal  farms.  These 
are  now  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  community  by 
the  government  upon  the  large  estates  previously 
owned  by  the  nobility.  I  visited  one  of  these  farms 
and  found  it  functioning  very  well.  Here  too  they 
give  a  certain  part  of  their  crop  to  the  government  in 
taxation.  What  is  not  taxed  away  is  sold  in  open 
market  by  the  producers — iby  the  peasants  and.  the 

operators  of  these 
government  farms. 
At  times  when  there 
are  critical  short- 
ages of  foodstuffs 
the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment goes  in  and 
buys  on  the  open 
market.  Such  meth- 
ods are  preferred 
now  to  the  old  vio- 
lent requisition  sys- 
tem. 

When  the  pota- 
toes and  other  food- 
stuffs are  removed 
from  the  storehouses 
their  retailing  is 
clone  largelythrough 
the  newly  organized 
cooperative  stores  of 
the  trade  unions. 
These  were  for  the 
most  part  old  soviet 
grocery  stores.  But 
now  only  a  few  of  them  are  directly  the  retail  stores 
of  the  government,  and  those  few  operate  in  a  small 
way  to  sell  slightly  under  the  market  rates  and  to 
keep  prices  down.  The  new  cooperative  stores  on 
the  other  hand  are  mostly  those  of  the  trade  unions 
and  are  carried  on  with  great  freedom  in  line  with 
the  new  policy  of  decentralization. 

V—  -  for  some  reason  found  the  title  of  Potato 
Dictator  which  I  gave  him  extremely  funny  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  friends.  This  is,  however,  exactly 
what  he  was.  He  had  plenipotentiary  powers  in  all 
matters  relating  to  potatoes  and  decided  to  get  in  the 
crop  despite  all  obstacles  and  all  other  considera- 
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tions.     Being  short  of  personnel,  he  demanded  that     collect  the  government  bonus  than  to  repair  cars  and 


Petrocommuna  mobilize  part  of  the  teamsters  to  lend 
a  hand.  When  these  were  not  enough  he  called  out 
the  bakers.  The  people  of  Petrograd  who  had  to 
content  themselves  with  flour  instead  of  bread  while 
the  bakers  were  carrying  about  sacks  of  potatoes 
were  less  happy 
over  the  potato 
crop  than  they 
might  otherwise 
have  been. 

This  instance  is 
typical  of  the  way 
s  o  v  i  e  t  bureaus 
operate  at  present. 
Those  which  func- 
tion effect!  vely 
operate  much  like 
an  army  of  occupa- 
tion which  lives  off 
the  land.  They  are 
directed  by  deter- 
mined chiefs  who 
often  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  in- 
terests of  other 
bureaus.  Now  with 
insufficient  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  to 
go  around,  each 
bureau  scrambles 


A  POTATO  WAREHOUSE 
The  municipality  harvests,  transports  and  markets  the 

local  potato  crop 
for    the    available 
supply,   and — first  come  first  served. 


consequently  took  in  all  the  "out-of-works"  it  could 
find  in  the  streets.  Even  the  men  in  the  shops  finally 
protested  when  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  there 
were  three  men  for  each  tool.  The  German  Govern- 
ment one  day  called  a  halt,  just  as  now  the  Soviet 

Government,  forc- 
ed by  hard  times, 
is  obliged  to  give 
up  using  govern- 
ment offices  as 
shelters  for  people 
it  can  no  longer 
feed. 

The  Petrocom- 
muna food  bureau 
is  an  important  and 
typical  soviet  es- 
tablishment. In- 
stalled in  one  pal- 
ace it  has  expanded 
over  two  more.  I 
found  nothing 
which  suggested 
well  fed  Commun- 
ists reclining  on 
Turkish  divans  and 
living  off  the  fat  of 
the  land.  The 
rooms  were  bleak 
and  bare.  Indeed 
it  was  so  cold  the 


From  bitter     morning  I  was  there  that  people  sat  around  in  their 

experience,  however,  they  are  becoming  more  far-  overcoats.  There  was  nothing  even  vaguely  decora- 
tive about  the  place  except  a  dusty  plaster  cast  of 
Marx  with  faded  red  streamers  on  either  side  calling 
for  the  world  revolution.  There  was  something 
about  this  display  more  reminiscent  of  a  Christmas 
tree  after  New  Year's  than  of  art  or  revolution. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  higher 
officials  were  young  men.  Outside  of  a  few  men  of 
enormous  energy  at  the  to£,  the  soviet  bureaucracy 
would  be  a  dead  weight  were  it  not  for  the  enthus- 
iasm of  the  younger  Communists  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  who  lead  the  rank  and  file. 
The  director  and  the  secretary  in  charge  of  the  food 
establishment  could  not  have  been  over  thirty.  The 
efficiency  expert  who  took  me  around  had  been  a 
medical  student  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Organi- 
zation to  him  was  an  art  and  he  had  much  of  the 
virtuosity  of  a  musician  in  imagining  reforms  if  not 
the  practical  experience  necessary  to  realize  them. 
He  took  me  from  bureau  to  bureau,  proud  of  every 
little  achievement.  He  even  liked  the  diagrams  and 
elaborate  charts  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  offices. 


sighted  in  administrative  routine. 

I  did  not  appreciate  the  capacity  of  some  of  the 
Communist  leaders  until  I  saw  the  personnel  and 
system  upon  which  they  have  to  depend  for  execution 
of  their  orders.  When  the  outsider,  impatient  at 
time-taking  formalities,  enters  a  Soviet  bureau,  his 
impatience  turns  to  wonder  that  the  officials  there 
accomplish  anything  at  all. 

Petrocommuna  had  at  one  time  30,000  civil  serv- 
ants. When  food  became  scarce  this  number  was 
reduced  to  n,ooo  and  when  I  was  there  last  they 
were  preparing  a  further  cut  to  5,000.  They  told 
me  that  these  reductions  made  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  work  actually  done.  If  any- 
thing, more  was  done  with  the  reduced  number,  for 
originally  there  had  been  so  many  clerks  and  tele- 
phone girls  that  they  actually  stood  on  each  other's 
toes.  A  prominent  Soviet  official  admitted  to  me  that 
many  young  people,  notably  women,  had  been  taken 
in  simply  because  they  would  have  fallen  into  worse 
company  had  they  been  left  on  the  streets.  Then  of 


course,  as  in  every  country,  there  was  the  usual  num-     These  are  usually  painted  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 


ber  of  deserving  party  supporters  and  their  friends, 
who  claimed  a  living. 

The  Soviet  offices  with  a  full  staff  reminded  me  of 
a  railroad-car  factory  near  Berlin  which  was  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  it  took  in  off  the  streets.  The 


illustrate  how  the  whole  machinery  of  production  is 
intimately  linked  together  from  the  time  that  the 
grain  is  on  the  stalk  until  it  is  on  the  hard  deal  table 
of  the  metal  worker.  The  Soviet  administration  is 
of  course  supposed  to  supply  the  connecting  links. 
The  outspoken  director  of  one  bureau,  however, 


firm  discovered  that  it  was  much  more  profitable  to     warned  me   against   spending   much   time    studying 
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TRANSPORTING  THE  POTATO  CROP 
Handcarts,  taxicabs,  streetcars — every  vehicle  on  wheels  is  pressed  into  service  to  get  it  into  bins  before  the  heavy  frost 


them  if  I  was  looking  for  realities.  The  young  effi- 
ciency expert  felt  differently  about  them,  adding  wist- 
fully about  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ones,  "We  have 
a  wonderful  system  but  no  food!" 

I  found  bureau  heads  extremely  busy.  All  were 
very  courteous,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  neg- 
lecting their  work  to  take  the  visitor  over  some  dis- 
tant corner  of  their  realm.  Many,  however,  were 
entangled  in  the  terrible  Communist  habit  of  holding 
conferences  to  settle  every  detail  in  administration. 

Another  obstacle  to  efficiency  in  Soviet  administra- 
tion which  strikes  every  outsider  is  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  paper  work.  Several  signatures  are  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  anything.  An  American  relief 
official  told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  three 
days  for  thirteen  signatures  to  get  a  little  money,  the 
payment  of  which  had  previously  been  approved.  I 
personally  never  asked  for  anything  which  required 
more  than  five  signatures.  Doing  things  "through 
channels"  has  the  same  ominous  meaning  in  Russia 
that  it  had  in  the  American  army  during  the  reor- 
ganization period. 

A  shortcoming  of  many  Communists  now  charged 
with  the  task  of  Russian  reconstruction  is  that  they 
are  temperamentally  and  by  experience  revolution- 
aries. Many  of  them  were  exiles  and  fugitives  from 
justice  in  a  dozen  countries.  They  developed  in- 
genuity in  subterranean  intrigue  and  courage  in 
open  combat.  But  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
mechanism  of  government  beyond  that  which 
crushed  them  in  the  police-courts  and  in  jail.  I 
found  a  similar  want  of  administrative  experience 
among  the  legionaries  of  Pilsudski  in  Poland.  When 
Poland  became  a  free  state  many  of  these  patriots 
were  given  prominent  administrative  posts.  Charged 
with  the  organization  of  a  new  state,  they  de- 
monstrated that  they  were  innocent  as  babes  as  to 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Among  the  Russians  I  did  however  meet  a  number 
of  very  competent  revolutionaries  in  important 


posts.     One  of  these  was  Z- 


— ,  who  ran  the 

food  supply  of  Smolny,  the  state-house  of  Petro- 
communa.  Here  5,000  persons  are  fed  daily. 
During  the  early  days  there  was  always  a  wild 
scramble  for  food.  Some  days  there  was  too  much 
and  other  days,  nothing  at  all. 

Z—  was  a  small,  nervous  energetic  man 

who  showed  traces  of  long  years  of  privation  in 
exile.  He  had  been  talking  scientific  methods  around 
Smolny  and  finally  was  given  a  free  hand  to  organize 
the  feeding.  He  renovated  the  old  convent  refectory 
making  it  over  into  a  bright  modern  dining-room. 
Tables  and  food  distribution  were  arranged  on  lines 
designed  to  cause  the  least  possible  confusion. 

Most  striking  of  all  now  at  a  time  when  people 
are  drifting  back  to  ox-carts  and  wooden  plows  in 
Russia  was  his  modern  steam  installation.  All  food 
in  the  main  dining-room  was  kept  hot  in  steam 
heated  vats.  Dishes  were  carried  by  a  mechanical 
device  into  a  washing  machine  in  a  neighboring 
room.  The  chef,  formerly  of  an  exclusive  restau- 
rant, was  very  proud  of  his  new  steam  kettles.  There 
were  only  macaroni  and  a  meat  soup  on  the  menu. 
But  I  found  both  well  cooked  and  nourishing.  The 
wholesale  rooms  and  storerooms  were  better  organ- 
ized than  the  average  wholesale  grocery  in  America. 

Z —  -  attributes  his  success  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  gave  him  a  free  hand  to 
work  out  his  schemes,  and  held  him  alone  responsi- 
ble. I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  committee 
management  for  such  a  service  and  he  was  out- 
spoken against  it.  He  told  me  that  some  of  the 
high  officials  were  still  deliberating  about  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  the  two  systems.  He  in  the  mean- 
time had  put  his  scheme  into  effect,  adding  to  it  all 
of  the  innovations  he  had  discovered  at  free  lunches 
and  Childs'  restaurants  the  world  over. 

Administration  by  revolutionary  methods  pre- 
supposes an  atmosphere  of  a  camp  meeting.  Bureau- 
crats, some  Communists  seem  to  believe,  should  be 
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aroused  to  a  sort  of  patriotic  soviet  ardor  each 
morning  before  beginning  their  day's  work.  It  is 
only  human  that  people  who  feel  that  they  are  in- 
troducing a  new  world  order  will  not  give  much 
thought  to  disagreeable  details  of  daily  routine  such 
as  street  cleaning  and  the  repairing  of  houses.  The 
soviet  method  has  been  to  let  leaves  gather  in  the 
parks,  garbage  in  the  courts,  and  rubbish  on  the 
streets,  and  then  ever  so  often  mobilize  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  a  general  house  cleaning, 
a  Subotnik  as  they  call  these  community  labor  days. 

These  Subotniki  are  now  rarer,  and  fortunately 
are  little  by  little  being  replaced  by  ordinary  routine 
public  works.  I  did  however  see  one  of  them  in 
Petrograd  in  which  all  soviet  functionaries  took 
part  but  where  the  entire  population  was  not  mobil- 
ized. The  employes  of  each  bureau  marched  to 
their  assigned  tasks  with  flags  flying,  led  by  bands — 
their  chiefs  at  the  head.  The  members  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Petrograd  cleaned  out  a  very  dirty 
hotel,  and  carried  up  their  wood  for  the  winter.  The 
telephone  and  telegraph  employes  were  out  in  the 
Admiralty  park  raking  up  leaves.  The  women 
worked  in  long  lines  with  about  half  a  dozen  rakes 
to  fifty  women;  some  twenty  had  old  brooms,  and 
the  rest  used  their  hands. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  was  puzzled  as  to  where 
to  put  the  leaves.  Finally  he  decided  to  bury  them. 
They  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  but 
then  discovered  they  had  no  place  to  put  the  dirt. 

The  Russian,  and  more  specifically  the  Petrograd, 
experiment  in  applied  Communism  does  not  prove 
anything  final  about  the  merits  of  any  social  system. 
It  does  however  show  that  a  new  social  order  can- 
not be  introduced  over  night  and  succeed  where 
there  are  none  of  the  elements  essential  to  its  ex- 
istence. A  prosperous  state  with  a  surplus  of  goods 
can  make  social  experiments  without  imperiling  the 
lives  of  the  people.  A  bankrupt  one,  when  attempt- 


ing extensive  reforms,  is  likely  to  be  confronted  by 
a  people  indifferent  to  the  experiment  because  pre- 
occupied by  their  fundamental  need  of  getting 
enough  to  eat.  A  starving  man  is  interested  not  in 
social  systems  but  in  food.  This  is  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  people  today. 

The  great  centralized  Marxian  state  could  suc- 
ceed only  where  there  is  a  body  of  able  officials  ready 
to  assume  control  of  a  new  and  highly  complicated 
administration.  There  never  were  enough  Russians 
of  this  sort.  The  czarist  government  had  called 
in  Germans  to  run  government  offices;  the  Com- 
munists were  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  re- 
sources. They  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  con- 
ciliate enough  old  officials  to  assure  the  continuity 
in  administration  necessary  to  prevent  a  collapse. 

Conversations  with  men  at  the  top  in  the  Soviet 
Government  convinced  me  that  they  realize  now  the 
necessity  of  attracting  experts  into  government 
service  and  industry.  Since  1919  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  direction.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  still  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  hysteria  which  makes  them  see 
counter-revolutionaries  in  every  one  who  does  not 
avow  their  dogma.  I  talked  with  many  engineers 
in  Soviet  service  who  are  not  Communists  but  who 
are  willing  enough  to  give  their  best  services  to  the 
country  and  ask  only  to  be  spared  from  politics. 
Others  outside,  especially  among  the  younger  engi- 
neers, ask  nothing  better  than  a  chance  to  work. 

No  doubt  there  are  counter-revolutionaries  plot- 
ting in  and  outside  of  Russia,  but  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  freer  now  from  organized  political  opposi- 
tion than  any  government  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Communists,  who  have  de- 
monstrated great  political  ability,  should  not  now 
turn  their  energies  to  solving  some  of  their  most 
pressing  economic  difficulties.  Here  is  the  final  test 
of  the  revolutionary  experiment. 


"SUBOTNIK"  OR  SATURDAY  WORK 

On  these  days  the  entire  population  of  Petrograd  used  to  be  mobilized  for  -works  of  general  utility.  Now, 
except  in  emergencies,  only  municipal  employes  and  members  of  the  Communist  Party  are  called  out 


My  Syrian  Neighbor  Tells  Me  Stories 


in 

By  MARY  JENNESS 


HE  old  street  is  strangely  quiet  this 
afternoon  as  I  go  down  to  my 
Syrian  neighbor's.  There  is  not  a 
child  in  sight,  though  school  was  out 
an  hour  ago.  The  towering  old 
houses  are  forlorn  without  them; 
and  yet,  in  the  unaccustomed  silence, 
certain  original  values  creep  out,  and  set  me  musing. 
It  was  once  a  haven  of  the  finer  native-born,  a 
typical  elm-shaded  New  England  street.  Now  every 
dwelling  has  two  tenements,  and  the  mansions  four 
— alive  with  the  beautiful  glowing  children  of  a 
darker-skinned  race.  The  washing  for  nine  covers 
this  traditional  lawn;  the  family  hens  scratch  their 
way  down  that  ancestral  driveway.  Is  here  gain 
or  loss?  At  least  the  hordes  of  children  are  ours 
to  make  the  new  America.  They  have  American 
schools,  the  Sunday  papers — as  the  Monday  morn- 
ing ash-barrel  testifies — and,  best  of  all,  they  have 
the  Neighborhood  House. 

I  never  go  down  to  my  Syrian  neighbor's  without 
stopping  before  this  gate  of  Americanization  to 
watch  the  children  coming  in  and  out  for  classes  or 
games,  or  swarming  over  the  playground.  But  to- 
day the  swings  and  sand  piles  are  deserted;  and  as 
I  pause  here,  it  is  the  house  itself  that  sums  the 
years  for  me.  Here  the  years  have  come  full  circle; 
a  house  of  parties  two  generations  ago,  it  is  a  house 
of  parties  again,  and  can  forget  the  slovenly  lives 
submerged  between.  The  new  life  revives  for  some 
of  us  that  wistful  tradition  of  the  long-dead  Lydia, 
once  queen  of  every  ball.  When  disaster  came,  and 
the  family  money  flew  to  the  winds,  there  was  one 
thing  that  Lydia,  the  proud  and  beautiful,  could  do 
without  losing  caste :  go  into  the  new  mills. 

The  thin  pretense  of  "pin  money"  that  saved 
many  a  more  than  Cranford  pride  was  never  enough 
for  Lydia.  She  must  needs  add  a  fiction  of  her  own. 
Every  morning  at  seven  she  marched  proudly  down 
the  stone  steps  with  a  book  under  her  arm,  and  at 
noon  and  closing  time  there  was  still  the  book  for 
all  to  see.  Does  that  elegant  little  figure  never 
hasten  over  the  uneven  bricks,  elm-shaded  still,  her 
proud  head  up  and  dark  curls  floating?  Surely  there 
is  something  here,  on  such  quiet  afternoons,  that  is 
different  because  of  Lydia. 

And  again  the  books  go  out  from  the  Neighbor- 
hood House,  her  home;  books  I  lent  to  five  nations 
from  the  Neighborhood  Children's  Library:  Henty 
and  Alger  and  Kipling.  It  was  with  greater  than 
these  that  Lydia  dignified  her  trip  to  the  mill.  I  have 
seen. the  Just-So  Stories  in  the  house  of  my  Syrian 
neighbor,  and  I  felt  a  jealous  pang.  Will  she  re- 
member her  village  tales,  now  that  her  six  American 
children  have  always  new  stories  to  tell? 

But  where  are  the  children?    When  I  come  to  the 


house  of  Abraham  and  John  and  Paul  and  Julia  and 
Ruth  and  Katharine,  the  mystery  of  the  silent  street 
is  explained.  The  children,  and  the  grown  people 
too,  are  all  gathered  here.  It  is  a  funeral,  explains 
pretty  twelve-year-old  Katharine,  clothed  with 
dainty  importance;  her  grandfather  has  died.  Oh, 
but  I  must  come  in!  Her  mother  will  be  hurt  if  I 
should  go  away.  She  is  in  the  front  room  with  the 
cousins,  but  she  will  come  out  to  me  soon.  In  the 
meantime  Katharine  serves  me,  like  the  rest,  with  a 
glass  of  golden  rose-water.  She  apologizes  with 
grown-up  accent  that  it  is  not  right,  that  one  cannot 
get  the  right  things  in  this  country. 

"You  shut  up,  Abraham,"  she  answers  his  beg- 
ging. "You  had  four  glasses  already." 

In  the  front  room  I  can  see  the  priest  and  the 
five  sons  of  the  patriarch  sitting  together  in  silence, 
gravely  smoking  their  eastern  water-pipes.  The 
women  chatter  softly.  Abraham,  aged  nine,  calls 
my  attention  proudly  to  the  Victrola  doors,  closed 
and  tied  with  black.  "There's  five  Victrolas  on  this 
street  in  mourning  for  my  grandfather,"  he  boasts 
in  an  excited  whisper.  "I  guess  maybe  he  was  some 
guy  in  his  day;  I  guess  maybe  he  was  king  in  the  old 
country.  .  .  .  Jule,  here,  she's  awful  mad  'cause 
she  can't  play  the  planner  today,  though."  Eight- 
year-old  Julia  of  the  defiant  eyes  and  crooked  pig- 
tails resents  betrayal,  and  her  cries  bring  her  mother 
rapidly  out  into  the  dining  room,.  A  cuff,  and  a  sharp 
command  in  Arabic,  and  Julia  runs  off  to  help 
Katharine  with  the  next  tray  of  rose-water,  for 
more  cousins  have  come. 

My  Syrian  neighbor's  heavy  plaits  are  more 
elaborate  than  usual,  for  this  is  a  great  occasion,  a 
gathering  of  the  clan  from  beyond  Boston.  For  the 
first  time  I  see  her  without  her  apron.  Her  black 
silk  is  modern  enough,  but  plainly  her  heart  is  in  the 
old  country.  The  new  doors  are  blocked  and  the 
old  doors  are  opening;  for  when  she  speaks  it  is  not 
to  ask  me  with  her  usual  careful  courtesy  how  is  my 
high  school,  or  when  do  I  marry?  But  she  utters 
abruptly,  like  one  crowded  by  the  rush  and  stir  of 
old  memories,  what  are  doubtless  her  first  words  of 
English  that  day: 

"You  ever  hear  tell  'bout  how  God  got  Moses' 
soul?" 

How  God  Took  Moses'  Soul 

You  don't  know  how  God  got  Moses'  soul?  You 
no  read  that  in  the  Bible?  No?  I  tell  you  now. 
(Shut  up,  Abraham  !  That  other  story  not  so  good. 
The  lady  want  holy  story.) 

Time  come,  Moses  got  to  die.  He  no  want  to 
die,  same  as  you  and  me.  But  God  send  angel  to 
tell  Moses  he  got  to  give  up  his  soul.  Moses  he  say 
to  the  angel,  "How  you  going  take  my  soul?" 
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An'  the  angel  say,  "Same  as  anybody" — you 
know,  through  the  mouth. 

But  Moses  he  say,  "No  can  get  my  soul  that  way. 
My  mouth  holy.  My  mouth  talk  with  God." 

Angel  he  say,  "Well,  can  take  it  through  hands." 

"No  can  get  it  that  way,"  Moses  he  say.  "My 
hands  holy;  my  hands  write  the  commandments  of 
God." 

So  angel  pretend  he's  'fraid,  don't  know  what  to 
do.  He  go  back  and  tell  God  what  Moses  say. 
God,  He  know  Moses 
don't  want  to  die,  but 
He  know  he  got  to.  So 
He  tell  angel  what  to 
do  next.  Angel's  gone 
back  down  to  the  ear(th, 
and  commence  dig  a 
grave  outside  the  vil- 
lage by  the  side  of  the 
way;  and  God  send 
Moses  along  that 
road.  .  .  .  No,  Moses 
don't  know  God  send 
him,  he  just  think  he 
want  to  take  a  walk. 

He  come  down  that 
road  and  he  see  the 
angel  digging  a  grave. 

"Hello,  Moses !"_  say 
the  angel.  "Man  die  in 
the  village,  just  'bout 
your  size.  Want  to  help 
me  make  grave  to  fit 
him?  You  good  man, 
all  the  time  helping 
people,  want  to  help  me 
make  it  right  for  him?" 

So  Moses,  sure,  he 
always  ready  to  help,  so 
he  lie  down  in  the  grave 
and  wherever  it  don't 
fit  him,  he  say  so,  like 
too  tight  in  the  chest, 


too  tight  in  the  arms, 
too  tight  in  the  feet,  the  thigh,  you  know;  till  the 
angel  get  it  so  it  fit  just  right,  and  Moses  he  ain't 
got  no  more  to  say. 

Oh,  no,  sure  he  donno  it's  his  own  grave,  why  for 
should  he?  Angel  have  tell  him  it  is  for  man  die 
in  the  village,  how  should  he  get  wise  on  the  angel? 
So  he  ain't  thinkin'  no  more  'bout  holdin'  on  to  his 
soul,  and  he  don't  think  nothin'  of  it  when  the  angel 
hold  out  an  apple.  .  .  .  Oh,  those  apple,  my  coun- 
try! Got  such  perfume,  ...  it  smell  up  the  whole 
room!  .  .  .  And  the  angel,  he  hold  out  such  an 
apple.  Moses  he  take  one  long  smell,  then  he  let 
go  his  breath.  .  .  .  And  the  angel  take  his  soul  right 
out  through  his  mouth  and  take  it  home  up  to  God. 

That  how  God  got  Moses'  soul ! 

The  Man  Who  Shot  God 

Once  there  was  a  hunter,  great  hunter,  don't  know 
what  you  call  'im,  my  country  we  call  him  Nimrud. 


"Moses  he  take  one  long  smell,  then  let  go  his  breath" 


He  was  a  great  hunter,  all  time  off  hills  and  valleys, 
all  the  time  shootin' ;  he  very  great  hunter. 

An'  one  day  he  think  sudden,  just  like  that,  "What 
if  I  shot  God?  Then  nobody  be  punish  any  more, 
everybody  do  what  he  liked,  nobody  ever  sorry  .  .  . 
I  going  shoot  God!" 

So  he  shoot  up  in  the  air,  one,  two,  three.  Then 
he  make  sure  he  shot  God,  'cause  he  very  great 
hunter,  ain'  never  miss.  So  he  go  back  to  the 
village,  and  say:  "Everybody  be  happy  now!  Every- 
body do  just  as  you 
like!  I've  shot  God!" 
But  God!  Oh,  He 
jest  listen  awhile,  and 
then,  what  you  think 
He  do?  He  send  the 
smallest  animal  ever  He 
made,  skitter,  you  know 
what  is  skitter,  go  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz?  .  .  .  Yes? 
Have  'em  my  country. 
God  He  send  skitter 
right  up  that  wicked 
man's  nose.  Tell  him  to 
stay  there  and  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz — and  that 
all. 

So  skitter  he  go  right 
up  that  hunter  man's 
right  nost'il,  and  he  all 
the  time  buzz,  buzz, 
buzz.  And  hunter  he 
go  nearly  crazy.  He  go 
every  doctor  in  town — 
"Take  this  skitter  out 
of  my  nost'il!"  He  send 
way  off  for  doctor — 
"Take  this  skitter  out 
of  my  nost'il !"  No  can 
help,  no  can  get  that 
skitter  out  of  the  nose  ! 
What  good  all  that 
money?  What  good  do 
him  get  God  out  of  the 
way,  if  can't  be  happy  like  he  mean  to? 

Finally  he  have  idea.     He  take  all  gold  he  stole 

and  got.     He  take  it  all  to  the  jew'lers  and  he  say: 

"You  quick  now!    You  look  at  me,  you  make  me 

gold  head  just  like  me  !    Take  it  all,  melt  it  up  quick, 

make  me  gold  head  just  like  me!" 

Jew'lers  they  say:  "What  for  make  gold  head 
just  like  you?  No  use,  no  sense  in  that!"  But  he 
say,  he  insist,  "Now  you  make  'im,  or  I  cut  you  up 
with  my  sword.  What  good  my  -old  head  do  me, 
if  no  can  get  skitter  out  of  my  nose?  Have  new 
head;  you  make  it  now!" 

So  they  very  'fraid  of  him ;  they  make  it.  All  gold 
head  just  like  him.  Then  he  say: 

"Now  take  my  sword,  cut  off  my  old  head  quick, 
put  on  new  one.  I  say  you  do!" 

They  very  scared,  but  they  'fraid  of  'im;  they  take 
sword  an'  cut  off  his  head.  .  .  .  And  his  blood  jump 
out.  And  he  fall  down  dead  .  .  .  And  God  got  'im. 


Peace  and  Bread 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

IV.     The  Witness  Borne  by  Women* 


HE  disposition  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
Washington  to  discuss  genuine  world 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
good  will  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
traditional  international  gatherings. 
This  has  led  to  a  widespread  hope 
that  the  Washington  conference  has  inaugurated  a 
precedent  that  may  result  in  the  successive  throwing 
off  of  committees  and  commissions  as  required  to 
deal  with  world  situations,  and  so  institute  a  kind  of 
world  organization  which  should  be  a  natural  growth 
in  contrast  to  the  carefully  constituted  League  of 
Nations  or  the  earlier  concepts  of  "The  Parliament 
of  Man."  On  the  other  hand  the  conference  often 
exhibited  an  acute  consciousness  of  the  hideous  state 
of  a  world  facing  starvation  and  industrial  confusion. 
The  strong  public  movement  developed  during  its 
sessions  for  the  immediate  calling  of  an  international 
conference  to  consider  economic  problems  has  testi- 
fied to  the  currency  of  this  sense  of  world  disaster 
which  could  no  longer  be  confined  to  Europe. 

Throughout  these  months  we  have  all  been  con- 
scious of  the  desperate  need  of  fifteen  million  starv- 
ing Russians.  But  whether  I  have  been  serving  on  a 
committee  to  secure  funds,  lecturing  before  a  state 
agricultural  convention  asking  the  farmers  for  corn 
to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  meal  or  oil,  or 
urging  congressmen  to  vote  for  an  adequate  appro- 
priation with  which  to  buy  for  Russia  the  surplus 

*  This  is  the  concluding  instalment  from  Miss  Addams"  book,  Peace  and 
Bread  in  Time  of  War,  brought  out  this  month  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Correction  should  be  made  here  of  two  passages  in  the  previous  instalment. 
President  Wilson's  peace-without-victory  speech  was  delivered  January  22, 
1917:  that  of  the  fourteen  points  on  January  8,  1918.  Miss  Addams  points 
out  that  the  mistakes  were  not,  however,  as  to  dates  but  as  to  characteriza- 
tions. On  page  659  she  was  in  truth  referring  to  Mr.  Wilson's  annual 
message  of  December  7,  1915;  and  on  page  661  to  his  speech  to  the  Senate 
of  January  22,  1917,  in  which  in  a  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  forecast  the 
fourteen  points.  The  chapter  dealt  with  the  period  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war. — EDITOR. 


crop  of  grain  in  this  country,  I  have  been  constantly 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  colossal  maladjustment,  by  the 
lack  of  intelligence  in  international  affairs. 

On  the  whole,  H.  G.  Wells  perhaps  registered  a 
widespread  reaction  when  he  declared  that  through- 
out the  Washington  conference  his  moods  fluctuated 
between  hope  and  despair.  His  final  words  in  a  re- 
markable series  of  articles  so  nearly  express  what  I 
had  heard  in  many  countries  from  our  members  last 
summer  that  I  venture  to  quote  them  here : 

But  I  know  that  I  believe  so  firmly  in  this  great  world  at 
peace  that  lies  so  close  to  our  own,  ready  to  come  into  being 
as  our  wills  turn  toward  it,  that  I  must  needs  go  about  this 
present  world  of  disorder  and  darkness  like  an  exile  doing 
such  feeble  things  as  I  can  toward  the  world  of  my  desire, 
now  hopefully,  now  bitterly,  as  the  moods  may  happen  before 
I  die. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  membership  of 
the  Women's  International  League  in  interpreting 
their  work  for  peace  and  freedom  to  American 
readers  to  quote  still  further,  and  this  from  a 
modern  poet: 

"O  glory  of  the  years  to  be 
I,  too,  will  labor  at  your  fashioning." 

OUR  Third  International  Congress  which  met  at 
Vienna  last  July,  came  together  almost  exactly 
two  years  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles  had  been 
signed.  This  third  congress  was  of  necessity  unlike 
the  two  earlier  congresses  in  tension  and  temper  and 
was  in  some  respects  more  difficult.  At  the  first  one, 
held  at  The  Hague  in  1915,  women  came  together 
not  only  to  make  a  protest  against  war  but  also  to 
present  suggestions  for  consideration  at  the  final 
Peace  Conference,  which,  as  no  one  could  foresee  the 
duration  of  the  war,  every  one  then  believed  might 
be  held  within  a  few  months.  The  second  congress 
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was  held  in  Zurich  in  1919  and,  while  there  was  open 
disappointment  over  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
Peace  Commission  was  still  sitting  in  Paris,  and  it 
was  believed  not  only  that  the  terms  would  be  mod- 
ified but  also  that  the  constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  would  be  developed  and  ennobled.  Both  of 
the  earlier  congresses  therefore  were  hopeful  in  the 
sense  that  the  better  international  relationships 
which  were  widely  supposed  to  be  attained  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  still  in  the  making.  The  third 
congress  was  convened  in  Vienna,  which,  as  we  real- 
ized, had  suffered  bitterly  both  from  the  war  and  the 
terms  of  peace. 

Our  members  from  the  thirty  countries  repre- 
sented there  had  been  sorely  disillusioned  by  their 
experiences  during  the  two  years  of  peace,  and  each 
group  inevitably  reflected  something  of  the  hopeless- 
ness and  confusion  which  had  characterized  Europe 
since  the  war.  Nevertheless  these  groups  of  women 
were  united  in  one  thing.  They  all  alike  had  come 
to  realize  that  every  crusade,  every  beginning  of 
social  change,  must  start  from  small  numbers  of 
people  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  a  cause; 
that  the  coming  together  of  convinced  groups  is  a 
natural  process  of  growth.  Our  groups  had  come 
together  in  Vienna  hoping  to  receive  the  momentum 
and  sense  of  validity  which  results  from  encounter- 
ing like-minded  people  from  other  countries  and  to 
tell  each  other  how  far  we  had  been  able  to  translate 
conviction  into  action.  The  desire  to  perform  the 
office  of  reconciliation,  to  bring  something  of  healing 
to  the  confused  situation,  and  to  give  an  impulse 
toward  more  normal  relations  between  differing  na- 
tions, races  and  classes,  was  evident  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  congress.  This  latter  was  registered 
in  the  various  proposals, 
such  as  that  founded  upon 
experiences  of  the  last  year, 
that  peace  missions  com- 
posed of  women  of  different 
nations  should  visit  the 
borders  still  in  a  disturbed 
condition  and  also  the  coun- 
tries in  which  war  had  never 
really  ceased. 

There  was  constant  evi- 
dence that  the  food  block-  * 
ade,  maintained  in  some  in- 
stances long  after  the  war, 
had  outraged  a  primitive 
instinct  of  women  almost 
more  than  the  military 
operations  themselves  had 
done.  Women  had  felt  an 
actual  repulsion  against  the 
slow  starvation,  the  general 
lowering  in  the  health  and 
resistance  of  entire  popula- 
tions, the  anguish  of  the 
millions  'of  mothers  who 
could  not  fulfil  the  primitive 
obligation  of  keeping  their 
children  alive.  There  was 


a  certain  sternness  of  attitude  concerning  political 
conditions  which  so  wretchedly  affected  woman's  age- 
long business  of  nurturing  children,  as  if  women  had 
realized  as  never  before  what  war  means. 

"""THE  delegates  represented  nations  in  various 
-••  stages  of  political  and  social  development.  At 
moments  we  seemed  to  be  discussing  the  same  ques- 
tion from  the  experiences  of  its  decadent  end  and  its 
promising  beginnings,  as  if  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress represented  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  the  kindergarten.  Partly  because  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Vienna,  and  partly  because  the 
international  secretary,  Miss  Balch,  had  recently 
traveled  in  the  Balkan  States  in  the  interests  of  our 
league,  a  large  number  of  women  came  from  the  im- 
mediate territory.  Some  of  them,  from  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  represented  organ- 
ized branches  of  the  league.  Other  groups  were 
from  "minorities"  in  the  newly  annexed  territories, 
who  frankly  came  in  search  of  aid,  hoping  to  gain 
some  international  recognition  and  support  from 
even  so  small  and  unofficial  a  congress  as  our  own. 
There  was  an  interesting  group  from  Croatia,  whose 
reports  of  the  pacifist  movement  among  the  Croatian 
peasants  were  most  impressive,  especially  one  given 
by  the  daughter  of  Radek,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment which  he  believed  destined  to  reassert  the  non- 
resistant  character  of  the  Slav.  The  Saxon  group 
from  the  part  of  Transylvania  which  had  lately  been 
given  over  to  Roumania  reported  religious  difficul- 
ties; the  relation  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  with 
reference  to  the  transfer  of  nationalities  under  the 
League  of  Nations  plan  was  set  forth  by  women 
from  both  countries.  At  an  evening  meeting  these 
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various  minorities,  fourteen  in  all,  stated  their  own  any  form  of  peace  propaganda  extremely  dangerous, 

cases,  and  resolutions  were  presented  only  after  the  It  was  as  if  the  war  spirit  itself  had  to  be  sustained 

substance  had  been  agreed  upon  by  representatives  by  force,  as  if  its  own  adherents  were  afraid  of  any 

of  both  nations  involved.    Thus  the  Polish  and  Ger-  open  discussion  of  its  moral  bases  and  social  implica- 

man  women  agreed  on   a   resolution   about   Upper  tions.     The  military  parties  seemed  more  and  more 

Silesia,  the  English  and  Irish  delegates  on  the  Irish  to  confine  their  appeal  to  "the  sense  of  security"  and 

question.     Touching  addresses  were  made  for  the  to  use  the  old  "fear  of  attack"  motives. 


Armenians,  for  the  Zionists,  and  by  a  colored  woman 
from  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  her  own  people 


The  few  communists  who  were  delegates  to  the 
congress — the  word  used  in  Europe  in  a  somewhat 


who  are  not  nominally  a  minority,  although  they  technical  sense  to  designate  the  members  to  the  left 
often  suffer  as  such.  This  evening's  program  co-  in  the  Socialist  Party — were  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
hered  with  the  discussion:  "How  can  a  population,  couraged  people  there,  because  their  movement  in 
feeling  that  it  is  suffering  from  injustice,  strive  to  Russia  and  elsewhere  had  become  so  absolutely  mili- 
right  its  wrongs  without  violence?"  There  was  a  taristic.  Holding  to  their  pacifist  principles  had  cost 
very  sympathetic  report  of  the  Gandhi  movement  them  their  standing  in  their  own  party.  Although 
given  by  Miss  Picton  Turberville,  who  had  lived  in  they  may  have  "come  high"  to  us  so  far  as  public 
India  and  who  preached  the  following  Sunday  for  the  opinion  was  concerned,  no  people  in  the  world  at  that 
congress  in  the  English  church  in  Vienna.  We  were  moment  so  needed  the  companionship  which  pacifist 
also  told  of  a  remarkable  group  centering  about  Bilt-  groups  might  give  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  bour- 
hoven  in  Holland,  with  some  detail  as  to  how  Nor-  geoisie  themselves,  no  one  could  put  pacifism  into 
way  and  Sweden  had  accomplished  their  separation  practice  more  beneficially  for  all  Europe.  These  few 
without  bloodshed,  and  of  the  earlier  non-resistant  communist  delegates  were  for  the  most  part  reason- 
phases  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement.  Nearly  every  able,  but  all  of  them  were  profoundly  discouraged, 
country  represented  by  a  delegation  brought  some  The  resolution  which  excited  the  most  comment 
report  of  the  "non-military  movement,"  in  which  in  the  press,  and  which  apparently  aroused  that 
large  or  smaller  numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  white  heat  of  interest  attaching  to  any  discussion, 
pledged  themselves  to  take  no  part  in  war  or  in  its  however  remote,  of  property  privileges,  was  intro- 
preparation.  Four  of  our  own  branches,  all  of  them  duced  by  a  group  who  felt  that,  as  we  constantly 


in  countries  so  recently  at  war, 
had  made  this  promise  of  non- 
cooperation  in  war  a  test  of 
membership  in  the  national  or- 
ganizations. 

THIS  was  part  of  the  revolt 
against  the  precautions  the 
governments  of  Europe  were 
everywhere  taking  in  regard  to 
"pacifist  teaching."  Even  neu- 
tral Switzerland  had  passed  a 
measure  in  its  assembly,  which 
was  still,  however,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  of  the 
people,  that  any  one  teaching  a 
man  of  military  age  in  such 
wise  as  to  lessen  his  enthusiasm 
for  military  service  should  be 
liable  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment. A  well  known  theolog- 
ical professor  in  a  Swiss  uni- 
versity had  resigned  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  no  longer 
expound  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  men  in 
his  classes.  Holland  was  con- 
sidering similar  regulations, 
and  even  in  those  countries 
where  universal  military  service 
was  forbidden  by  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  as  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bavaria,  the  almost 
military  rule  temporarily  estab- 
lished in  both  of  them  made 


From  De  Notcnkraker 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  VIENNA 

The  'war  god  is  a  cruel  god.     He  strikes 

humanity  even  unto  the  second  and  third 

generations 


urged  the  revolutionist  to  paci- 
fic methods  and  denounced  vio- 
lence between  the  classes  as  we 
did  between  the  nations,  we 
should  logically  "work  to 
awaken  and  strengthen  among 
members  of  the  possessing 
classes  the  earnest  wish  to 
transform  the  economic  system 
in  the  direction  of  social  jus- 
tice." The  methods  suggested 
in  the  resolution  and  voted 
upon  subsequently  were  "by 
means  of  taxation,  death  duties 
and  reform  in  land  laws,"  all 
of  them  in  operation  in  many  of 
the  countries  represented  in  the 
congress.  The  sense  of  panic 
arflused  by  this  reasonable  dis- 
cussion was  one  more  indication 
of  that  unrestrained  fear  of 
bolshevism  one  encountered 
everywhere  in  Europe.  It  was 
hard  to  determine  whether  it 
was  the  idea  itself  which  con- 
stantly arouses  terror,  or  the 
army  of  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vists threatening  to  enforce  a 
theory  regardless  of  "consent." 
At  any  rate,  a  European  public 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
anything  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  private  property 
can  be  discussed  upon  its 
(Continued  on  page  868) 
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By   MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS 


N  truth,  my  friends  of  Friends 
Creek  have  had  a  questing  spirit. 
Not  new  worlds  for  old,  but  old 
for  new.  From  East  westward, 
from  old  to  new,  proceeding  al- 
ways to  the  unknown,  has  gone  the 
pioneer.  But  when  he  has  staked 
his  last  new  claim,  when  his  West  is  no  longer 
fugitive  but  captured  and  languishing,  the  day  of 
his  romance  is  not  over.  Lacking  new  lands  he  can 
discover  old  ones.  And  the  two  women,  my  hosts, 
the  teacher  and  nurse,  had  reversed  the  order  of 
pioneering.  They  had  left  the  thick  pavements  of 
New  York's  East  Side  to  break  roads  into  the 
patriarchal  society  in  the  Appalachian  mountains. 
As  Pap  and  Maw  they  had  turned  father  and 
mother  to  a  brood  of  four  wards  of  the  county 
court,  and  as  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Ann  become 
friends  to  a  mountainside. 

These  things  I  thought  as  we  sat  down  to  table, 
for  after  some  whispering,  and  some  borrowing  of 
the  lamp  to  go  to  the  cellar  for  sauce,  supper  had 
been  called.  It  was  the  end  of  a  bad  day,  an  up- 
hill climb,  but  it  was  ending  well.  First  there  was 
corned  beef,  treat  of  the  evening,  corned  by  Maw; 
then  potatoes  and  cabbage.  That  took  a  long 
while,  for  each  had  everything  twice,  and  then  a 
little  again.  There  was  elderberry-and-wild-grape 
jelly,  and  proud  the  connoisseur  who  distinguished 
it  in  the  first  taste.  There  were  songs  while  Ida 
and  Annie  and  Virgie  cleared  and  crumbed  the 
table,  making  the  while  starchy  movements  of  arms 
and  legs,  and  casting  mysterious  glances  at  Maw 
who  excused  herself  and  took  the  lamp  to  the 
kitchen.  Pap,  (being  both  the  proud  foster-father 
of  the  festivating  brood  and  the  young  woman 
whose  twenty-oddth  birthday  was  being  celebrated) 
and  Tom  and  I  sat  animatedly  oblivious  to  the  de- 
parture to  the  kitchen,  one  step  down  and  two 
steps  away,  of  four  members  of  our  party.  They 
soon  returned  with  the  no  longer  necessary  lamp 
and  the  surprise,  complete  even  to  those  who  had 
washed  the  baking-dishes — a  candle-bearing  cake. 
The  small  room  was  filled  with  light.  The  white 
plaster  walls,  the  dyed  yellow  curtains,  the  yellow 
doilies  beneath  our  plates  absorbed  the  comfortable 
glow  of  the  Rochester  burner  on  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers. The  copper  from  Allen  Street  glittered  with 
candle  light. 

We  clapped  the  cake,  and  then  Pap  blew  her 
wish.  We  who  knew  what  the  wish  must  be  sighed 
a  gust  to  reinforce  her.  Might  manna  be  rained, 
and  the  family  not  scattered  to  the  terrible  anti- 


podes whence  it  came !  And  because  Pap  looked 
perilously  near  the  tears,  Maw  told  the  old  story 
of  the  family  with  the  Crooked  Mouths.  Maw 
had  carried  enough  water  from  the  two  springs  to 
float  a  man-of-war,  had  dyed  Tom's  pants,  Virgie's 
skirt  and  the  curtains,  had  done  the  ironing  and 
cooked  three  meals  for  seven  and  had  helped  the 
girls  with  the  sewing,  but  this  triumphant  supper 
had  spared  her  powers  of  story  telling.  The  chil- 
dren had  hysterics.  Amos  and  Jonah,  the  neighbor 
boys  whose  unexcelled  powers  of  staying  through 
a  meal  were  usually  rewarded  by  dessert,  indulged 
in  unseemly  rollings  on  the  floor.  The  cats  entered 
inquiringly.  Epaminondas  thumped  the  floor  with 
an  uproarious  tail. 

"Where  am  I?"  I  asked  myself,  and  indulged 
in  a  little  sentimental  rhetoric.  Queer  kindred. 
Two  women,  used  to  the  sophistications  of  settle- 
ment work  on  the  East  Side :  the  three  little  girls, 
long  scattered  sisters,  Virgie,  like  a  Dickens  child, 
the  drudge  of  a  drunken  stepmother;  ingenuous 
Annie,  snatched  from  the  household  of  an  obscene 
old  man  and  woman  who  taught  her  the  dreadful 
wisdom  she  occasionally  spills;  Ida  who  had  worked 
ten  hours  a  day  in  a  convent  laundry  before  she 
was  fourteen ;  and  Tom,  the  son  of  a  drunkard  and 
a  prostitute — four  neglected  children  of  the  Ap- 
palachia.  A  family  having  a  birthday  party! 

After  supper  Miss  Mary  moved  to  the  sitting 
room  to  read  Little  Women  to  the  girls.  Tom  and 
Amos  went  to  the  barn  to  milk  Cosette,  and  to 
give  oats  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  is  thirty-past 
the  prime  of  life,  even  for  a  thoroughbred.  Jonah 
went  home  when  the  reading  aloud  commenced,  for 
Jonah  is  deafened  by  syphilis.  Miss  Ann  and  I 
washed  the  dishes,  lit  the  lantern  so  we  wouldn't 
step  upon  a  copperhead,  and  set  out  for  the  home 
of  Mr.  Zachariah  Jones.  Miss  Ann  had  business 
to  talk  over  with  him.  So  down  the  path,  under 
the  fence,  over  the  footlog,  up  the  hill  to  Mr. 
Zachariah's.  His  eight  thin  dogs  barked.  Last 
year  he  had  kept  thirty,  Miss  Ann  said.  While  she 
and  Mr.  Zachariah  talked  the  rest  of  us  sat  about 
the  room  and  watched  the  fire  gleam  through  the 
broken  grate  of  the  stove.  Mrs.  Zachariah  held 
the  scrawny  baby.  After  seeing  evidence  of  her 
fidelity  to  Mr.  Zachariah  in  her  seven  children, 
from  low-grade  moron  Henry,  aged  twenty-six, 
who  sat  on  my  left,  to  high-grade  moron  Willie, 
aged  eleven,  who  sat  on  my  right,  I  did  not  under- 
stand at  first  why  he  was  so  jealous  of  her  pretty, 
concave  face,  that  he  had  not  given  her  a  new  dress 
since  they  were  married,  and  always  kept  her  at 
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home.  She  had  never  seen  a  trolley  car  although 
the  line  was  only  four  miles  distant.  Later  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Zachariah  was  the  one  moralist 
of  a  community  he  might  well  suspect.  The  light 
flickered  dark  shadows  in  the  dirty  room.  One 
daughter  lifted  a  stick  of  firewood  from  the  floor 
and  laid  it  upon  the  stove.  "Put  it  in,"  she  said 
to  her  brother.  He  rose  and  shoved  it. 

We  made  an  engagement  to  husk  corn  on  the 
morrow  with  Mr.  Zachariah  and  returned  home 
across  the  foot-log.  At  the  spring  we  met  Miss 
Mary  with  two  pails  getting  water  for  the  chil- 
dren's baths.  Her  voice  showed  wear.  I  reviewed 
her  day;  worries  over  money  to  supplement  the 
school  teacher's  salary;  a  pail  of  water;  children 
under  her  feet;  another  pail  of  water;  straining  the 
milk;  another  pail  of  water;  ironing,  patching, 
cooking,  cooking,  cooking  and  another  pail  of 
water.  Surely  it  takes  a  bright  light  to  keep  an 
inconvenient  life  from  being  sorbid. 

"When  God  lived  in  a  cottage  up  the  brook," 
to  take  a  line  from  Masefield,  it  may  well  have 
been  up  Friends  Creek,  for  there  is  fit  abiding  place 
for  Him.  From  its  progenitive  springs  it  probably 
falls  as  a  mountain  stream  back  in  the  blue  hills; 
and  below  stream  it  may  be  borne  along  by  the 
Potomac  past  the  capital  of  the  country  into  inter- 
national seas  of  trouble.  Probably,  I  say,  for  I 
have  no  taste  for  maps,  and  perhaps  from  end  to 
end,  Friends  Creek  is  like  the  part  I  know,  settled 
and  parochial.  There,  save  for  occasional  junket- 
ings over  sharp  rocks,  it  flows  nicely  under  foot- 
logs  and  divides  itself  and  its  schools  of  minnows 
in  docile  fashion  around  flat  stepping-stones.  On 
the  hills  that  bank  it  the  birds  waken  the  morning 
country-side,  and  over  it,  in  the  evening,  the  sky 
sags  with  large  stars. 

But  I  must  confess  to  a  more  complicated  the- 
ology for  Friends  Creek,  or  say  that  when  the 
other  cottages  appeared,  God  boarded  up  his  own. 
For  these  are  the  blue  hills  of  lost  content,  and  at 
least  to  encumbered  eyes  the  barest  scaffolding  of 
Paradise. 

Friends  Creek  community  is  but  one  pool  in  the 
stream  of  life  which,  in  various  degrees  of  pollution 
drains  through  the  Appalachia  with  a  stagnant  back- 
wash of  social  infection.  It  therefore  may  not  be 
amiss  to  have  a  picture  of  this  pocket  in  the 
mountains.  As  social  workers,  congestion  takes 
our  interest.  Its  opposite  of  extreme  isolation  more 
rarely  arrests  us.  The  people  who  start  forth  to 
relieve  Manhattan  of  its  ills  make  a  profession. 
They  confer.  They  are  supported.  They  are  dis- 
cussed. As  for  those  who  set  forth  to  publish  good 
tidings  upon  the  mountain,  beautiful  may  appear 
their  feet,  but  they  can  remain  unshod  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  And  yet  the  rural  problem,  though 
you  define  it  as  rus  in  urbe  or  conversely,  is  impor- 
tant even  to  the  parochial  minded.  If  your  interest 
is  in  the  town  as  a  source  of  migration  to  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  country  as  a  source  of  migration  to  the 
town,  your  interest  in  the  migrant  demands  knowl- 
edge of  both  town  and  country. 


Friends  Creek  is  only  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  neighboring  county  seat.  As  distances  go 
now,  it  is  a  suburb  in  the  mountains.  The  county 
itself  is  among  the  elders  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican civilization,  and  was  adult  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  It  was  settled  first  in  1733,  and  within 
a  decade  a  tide  of  religious  and  freedom-loving 
mutineers  of  other  civilizations,  French  in  the 
Huguenot,  English  from  the  upper  eastern  colonies, 
and  Germans  from  Europe  or  more  recently  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  flooded  the  valley.  The  county 
seat  had  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a  seat  of  trade, 
which  it  was  by  geographic  right,  and  early  bore 
the  religious  variety  of  a  conflux  of  peoples.  The 
fertile  lands  of  the  country  around  it  made  it  in 
the  course  of  its  agricultural  history  one  of  the 
richest  of  American  districts.  Public  men  stopped 
at  the  county  seat  for  refreshment  enroute  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  less  than  fifty  miles  away. 
Scholars  gave  color  and  life  to  the  churches  and 
the  schools.  Illustrious  families  waxed  and 
waned. 

Friends  Creek,  too,  has  an  ancient  history. 
Chronologically  it  has  its  first  families,  untainted 
with  more  recent  immigrations  that  despoil  us  of 
our  one  hundred  percentness  and  bring  to  us  il- 
literacy and  anarchy.  Americanization,  God  bless 
us  every  one,  has  no  place  here,  for  there  are  no 
older  Americans  than  these.  Housing,  where  a 
man  holds  a  facet  of  a  mountain,  has  not  the  diffi- 
culties of  housing  on  the  lower  East  side.  The  hills 
round  about  are  not  majestic,  but  intimate-low  and 
nestled  together.  To  live  in  them  does  not  require 
the  hardihood  demanded  by  colder,  sharper  moun- 
tains. Rather  they  enforce  discomforts  and  create 
the  brave  inertia  needed  to  endure  them.  The  dan- 
gers are  of  the  mind.  Life  in  Friends  Creek  is  ner- 
vous. The  physiography  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
is  to  blame  for  snakes,  illiteracy  and  queer  shadows 
of  the  moon,  is  perhaps  more  at  fault  than  the  legis- 
lature for  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  live  in  it. 
Miserly  lands,  dying  of  old  age,  keep  man  in  fear  of 
want  and  calamity.  Man  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fates. 
He  must  propitiate  them.  A  moon  low  between  the 
hills  turns  birch  trees  into  skeletons.  Avenging  mates 
of  killed  snakes  stand  upon  their  tails,  and  chase  men 
home  along  the  mountain  paths.  God  sends  tuber- 
culosis— and  be  it  said  in  this  respect  God  has  his 
favorites,  for  next  to  Colorado,  where  people  go  to 
die  of  it,  he  sends  the  most  to  this  state.  White  and 
black  dogs  drop  out  of  trees  and  frighten  horses  on 
dark  nights:  they  drop  down  through  the  chimneys 
and  jump  upon  the  beds.  The  trees  moan  and  wave 
at  the  coming  of  the  headless  horseman  who  haunts 
the  gate  at  the  fording  and  the  currency  of  this  old 
legend  reminds  one  that  he  is  indeed  among  his  an- 
cestors. Evil  spirits  make  the  cream  obstinate,  and 
have  to  be  chased  away  with  a  red  hot  poker  so  that 
the  butter  will  come.  Cucumbers  have  to  be  planted 
with  open  mouth  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the  cucumber 
bugs  so  that  the  bugs  can  never  close  their  mouths  to 
chew  the  leaves. 

To  sit  on  a  stile  on,  the  bank  of  Friends  Creek 
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"One  by  one  the  neighboring  boys  acquired  suits  —  their  previous  swimming  had  been  taboo;  hence  unadorned — 

and  joined  the  party  for  stroke  instruction" 


looking  abaft  the  moon  is  to  woo  irrelevant  thoughts. 
The  poor  illiterate !  In  these  Smith-Hughes,  soon  to 
he  Smith-Towner  days  when  I  am  my  brother's 
schoolkeeper,  why  even  blame  it  on  the  involution  of 
party  politics  with  public  schools  that  phalanxes  of 
the  world's  ideas  do  not  push  their  way  up  these 
mountain  roads  to  storm  the  vacant  mini 

It  was  into  this  country  that  my  friends  came  two 
years  ago  to  work  out  an  experiment  in  rural  educa- 
tion. Since  then  they  have  moved  up  and  down  the 
creek  six  times  from  one  dilapidated  house  to  an- 
other. It  was  not  the  ghosts,  but  the  snow-admitting 
holes  in  the  wall  which  forced  them  out  of  the  last 
one.  A  prostitute,  her  current  consort  and  a  little 
boy  used  to  live  in  the  house  which  they  now  inhabit 
and  which  they  expect  to  make  their  home  until  the 
work  takes  on  a  larger  territory.  It  was  a  lugubrious 
enough  place  to  discourage  the  most  valiant  when 
they  entered.  Stones,  weeds,  decadent  pig-styles  and 
a  half  filled  in  cellar  entrance  gave  abode  to  snakes 
at  the  back  door.  The  first  week  a  copperhead 
crawled  into  the  kitchen  through  a  hole  in  the  plaster 
and  bit  one  of  the  children. 

Men  of  the  neighborhood  were  employed  to  help 
the  women  rehabilitate  the  house.  This  was  an  amus- 
ing but  irritating  ordeal.  In  a  patriarchal  state  wo- 
men do  not  boss.  When  a  man  decided  one  coat  of 
paint  was  enough,  although  three  were  needed,  one 
coat  had  to  do — that  is,  when  good  will  was  valuable 
above  paint.  The  house  today  is  quaint,  comfortable 
and  inconvenient,  with  a  log  kitchen  much  over  a 
century  old,  a  loft  above  it,  a  frame  addition  of  four 
rooms  and,  triumph  of  modernity,  a  screened  porch. 
The  yard  is  cleared,  the  fences  mended,  the  house 


ship  shape  and  gay  inside  with  paint,  books  and  a 
handsatchel  organ. 

When  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Ann  came  to  Friends 
Creek  they  had  several  plans.  Miss  Ann  would  teach 
the  country  school.  Miss  Mary  who  was  a  trained 
public  health  nurse  would  conduct  a  health  program. 
They  both  were  engaged  by  the  county  authorities. 
Later  they  would  adopt  children.  Part  of  their  am- 
bitious program  was  to  create  and  conduct  a  model 
farmstead  and  for  this  purpose  Miss  Mary  had  stu- 
died agriculture.  This  part  of  the  program  had  to 
be  discarded.  The  county  agent  estimated  that  it 
would  take  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  restore  their 
own  piece  of  land  to  fertility,  and  once  restored  it 
would  bear  no  likeness  to  the  run-down,  depleted  lit- 
tle clearings  that  had  yielded  an  increasingly  meager 
return  to  the  ignorant  generations  who  had  farmed 
them.  To  do  likewise  would  be  out  of  reach  of  these 
farmers.  The  hills  were  rocky,  and  much  of  their 
surface  fit  only  for  forestation.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  possibility  for  some  success  with  orchards  and 
chicken  farming.  The  workers  feel  that,  if  the  ex- 
pense could  be  met,  a  better  economic  life  would  be 
demonstrable  even  to  the  low  intelligence  of  these 
adults  so  hardened  in  caution  that  they  can  not  be 
taught  new  ways  easily.  Now  corn  is  husked  by  hand, 
and  all  the  primitive  ways  of  early  hill  farming 
abound. 

It  was  partly  through  the  channel  of  the  school, 
partly  through  the  neighborly  visiting  that  the  wo- 
men found  the  component  parts  of  their  well-inte- 
grated problem.  The  school  for  years  had  been  in- 
termittently closed  and  continuously  disrespected. 
Slowly  it  revealed  in  the  conversation,  the  habits,  the 
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thinking  and  writing  of  the  pupils,  the  animal,  but 
not  vicious,  depths  to  which  the  life  had  sunk.  The 
school  had  been  closed  for  two  years  because  no 
teacher  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  live  with 
his  contemporary  ancestors.  It  was  in  disrepute  and 
disrepair.  Nearly  everyone  either  above  or  within 
school  age  was  illiterate.  People  could  not  read  who 
had  lived  a  stone's  throw  from  the  school  all  of  their 
lives.  The  state  itself  in  1910  was  thirty-first  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  point  of  illiteracy  and  it  has 
had  a  compulsory  education  law  only  since  1916, 
and  it  is  not  even  now  enforced. 

The  Church  of  God,  from  the  outside  a  romantic 
little  one  room  structure  near  the  fording  had  alter- 
nated between  decay  and  disruption.  Nevertheless  it 
was  the  nucleus  of  community  life,  such  as  there 
was.  It  was  built  by  community  endeavor  of  the 
simplest  kind.  One  man  gave  land;  another  logs;  all 
gave  labor  and  money.  But  as  is  customary  in  pa- 
triarchal communities  it  became  an  instrument  of 
family  domination  and  in  it  waged  feuds,  bitterly 
followed  out  with  attention  to  detail.  The  Church 
of  Holy  Rollers,  the  camp  followers  of  mountain  il- 
literacy, had  a  church  near  and  gave  vent  to  the 
superstition  and  emotion  of  vacant  life.  Its  effect  had 
been  to  permit  greater  sexual  laxity  through  over- 
stimulation  of  sense. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  of  the  local  theology  are 
much  too  good  to  be  true.  Once,  after  listening  to 
his  lucid  description  of  hell  Miss  Mary  asked  the 
visiting  minister  why  he  never  mentioned  more  hope- 
ful things.  He  was  non-committal  until  he  took  the 
pulpit  again.  "I  have  been  asked,"  said  he,  "not  to 
talk  so  much  of  Hell.  But  I  say  unto  you,  if  you  take 
Hell  out  of  my  mouth,  I  will  take  Heaven  out  also, 
and  that  will  leave  you  no  place  to  go."  Another 
time  he  denounced  those  who  said  that  Christ  had 
been  killed  by  Jews.  "It  was  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  killed  the  Jews,"  said  he.  "Everyone  knows  it 
was  the  Romans  that  was  in  power  then."  Once  Miss 
Ann  had  visions  of  a  community  church  in  the  district 
which  now  holds  several  churches.  She  approached 
the  organizer  for  the  Church  of  God,  then  en  route 
raising  funds  for  new  Churches  of  God  in  other 
parts.  He  answered  her :  "The  Church  of  God  is  the 
only  true  church.  It  is  mentioned  by  name  thirteen 
times  in  the  bible,  and  it  is  the  only  church  that  is 
mentioned.  But  if  that  does  not  satisfy  you  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  church  is  the  bride  of  Christ.  God 
is  the  family  name  of  Christ.  We  are  told  that  our 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  we  know  that  He  would 
not  let  his  bride  bear  any  other  name  than  His."  As 
over  against  this  redundance  of  theology,  Virgie  at 
least  had  none.  When  asked  who  was  Jesus,  she  re- 
plied brightly  that  he  was  the  Queen  of  the  May. 

Miss  Mary's  sociable  sense,  better  than  a  mere  so- 
cial sense,  combined  with  the  fact  that  as  a  child  she 
had  often  visited  her  father's  orchard  in  the  district 
went  far  to  introduce  her  and  her  companion  to  the 
life  of  Friends  Creek.  She  had  her  foot  on  the  sill, 
and  entrance,  although  difficult,  could  be  effected.  An 
objective  survey  of  their  task  could  never  have  been 
made.  He  who  runs  may  not  read  in  Friends  Creek. 


Strangers  are  shunned  as  new  ideas.  An  efficiently 
trained  investigator  could  go  to  Friends  Creek  and 
glean  no  more  than  pads  full  of  misinformation  and 
a  glow  of  rural  rapture.  The  little  log  and  plaster 
cottages  plaited  into  the  hills  are  picturesque.  The 
foot-logs  swung  over  the  stream  are  romantic.  The 
people  are  kindly  and  hospitable.  The  patriarchal 
order  of  life  seems  at  first  fragrant  of  simpler  and 
more  blessed  times.  But  during  the  course  of  the 
work  done  by  these  women  in  conjunction  with  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  county  and  of  their  own 
visiting  on  the  hillsides,  the  dream  faded  with  the 
douche  of  cold  facts. 

The  health  and  sanitary  conditions  found  by  the 
newcomers  in  the  district  could  not  have  been  worse. 
Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  were  current.  Prom  s- 
cuiry  was  the  standard.  The  washing  of  clothes  was 
done  when  desperation  demanded  in  the  creek  or  in 
water  carried  long  distances  from  a  spring,  or  some- 
times in  a  cauldron  over  an  open  fire  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek.  Baths  were  hardy  perennials.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  families  had  no  privies. 

Tact  and  perseverance  mustered  a  school,  al- 
though anathema  was  heaped  upon  the  idea.  Here 
a  man's  children  were  his  own,  and  it  was  none  of  the 
law's  business  if  he  kept  them  home  to  work.  Many 
of  the  children  show  the  effects  of  hard  labor,  work 
in  the  fields  and  drudgery  in  the  house.  Some  fami- 
lies were  more  obdurately  truant  than  others.  Mrs. 
Jonas  Tressler  had  no  intention  of  letting  her  young 
ones  come.  She  was  a  Holy  Roller.  The  Holy  Ghost 
would  learn  her  children  to  read.  Apparently  Mrs. 
Jonas  had  never  asked  the  Holy  Ghost  for  assist- 
ance, for  she  could  neither  write  nor  tell  time.  The 
Tresslers  also  had  a  well  nigh  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  school  when  they  found  out  that 
Miss  Ann  picked  up  snakes;  she  was  related  to  the 
devil.  But  one  after  another,  opposing  parents  were 
won  over.  Mr.  Jonas  was  fined  for  non-attendance 
of  his  children  and  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic 
parent  spoke  his  complete  philosophy  on  this  school 
business  when  he  told  Mr.  Jonas  that  "it  don't  pay 
to  break  no  laws — you  gotta  obey  'em  some  time  or 
other  anyway,  and  then  you're  out  the  fine."  The 
children,  as  can  be  suspected,  came  to  school  filled 
with  no  great  enthusiasm.  They  were,  said  Miss 
Ann,  as  animated  as  bowls  of  mush.  Her  most  heroic 
efforts  provoked  not  a  bat  of  an  eyelash.  At  recess 
time  they  stood  about  the  yard  like  pillars  of  salt,  or 
else  carried  on  the  family  feuds,  or  perchance  wrote 
filthy  words  on  the  buildings,  or  filthy  notes  to  be 
passed  about  in  school.  When  Miss  Ann  found  out 
the  sordid  furnishings  of  their  minds,  she  adopted  a 
simple  method  to  renovate  them.  If  their  minds  had 
been  more  sophisticated  in  the  briberies  of  modern 
life,  the  children  of  Friends  Creek  would  not  have 
succumbed  so  easily  to  her  tactics.  As  it  is,  she  feels 
her  progress  in  helping  her  pupils  to  form  decent 
habits  of  speech  has  been  her  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  school.  After  a  particularly  ugly  session 
with  the  worst  boy  on  the  mountain,  she  appealed  to 
him  to  help  her  clean  up  the  school.  The  result  was 
the  Good  Words  Club.  She  gave  a  talk  to  boys  and 
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girls  together  at  the  end  of  which  she  invited  them 
to  take  a  pledge  not  to  "listen  to,  write,  say  or  do 
anything  dirty"  for  a  month.  Two  children  kept  the 
pledge  the  first  month.  The  main  reason  given  by 
those  who  broke  it  was  that  they  could  neither  cor- 
rect their  fathers  and  mothers  nor  stay  away  from 
them.  The  monthly  pledge  was  taken  three  times, 
and  then  the  children  entered  into  it  for  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  August,  a  party  was  given  and 
those  who  had  kept  the  pledge  were  decorated  with 
the  "hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil,  speak  no  evil"  pins. 
Of  course  such  a  purely  negative  program  would  be 
of  little  avail  if  Miss.  Ann  had  not  proceeded  rapidly 


aders  in  gorgeous  costumes  were  dubbed  by  King 
Arthur  Knights  of  the  Bath-a-Week,  Knights  of  the 
Tooth-Brush,  Knights  of  Good  Food,  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  bringing  in  the  slain  Streptococci  Pyo- 
genes — and  other  fierce  beasts.  Pins  were  given  out. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  Amos  wearing  five  badges 
at  Sunday  school  can  possibly  appreciate  the  power 
of  a  decoration  in  advancing  a  good  cause.  The  chil- 
dren, says  Miss  Ann,  have  learned  cooperation,  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  in  their  play-making.  They 
conduct  whole  evening  entertainments  without  sug- 
gestion from  her.  They  are  constantly  in  quest  of 
new  plays.  The  first  class  acts  its  lesson.  No  sooner 


with  an  affirmative  one. 
Games  were  introduced  at 
recess  and  she  always  played  with  ', 
the  children.  They  knew  no  games, 
had  no  sense  of  team  play.  Now 
their  game  repertoire  is  almost  unlimited.  They 
loved  to  sing,  but  knew  no  songs.  Music  at  once  took 
an  important  part  in  the  curriculum — not  the  tech- 
nical music  reading  of  the  city  schools,  but  the  sing- 
ing of  many  good  children's  songs.  Rounds  were 
found  to  be  amusing,  and  now  their  singing  is  not 
limited  to  the  school  room  and  the  parties  and  enter- 
tainments. At  twilight  the  children  across  on  the 
other  mountain  may  be  heard  singing  them  in  the 
lovely  voices  which  only  mountain  children  have.  In 
the  summer,  when  the  hand  satchel  organ  is  not  down 
at  the  school  house,  the  neighbors  and  the  family 
children  gather  about  it  in  the  evenings  and  beg  for 
more  songs. 

They  had  no  idea  of  plays,  but  now  dramatics  give 
more  spontaneity  to  the  school  than  does  any  other 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  first  play  was  a  May 
Day  Festival  for  which  the  children  made  their  cos- 
tumes. It  was  held  in  the  school  yard,  and  the 
parents  came  and  were  so  entertained  that  plays  of 
all  kinds  have  been  presented  ever  since.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  school  there  was  an  elaborate 
court  play  in  which  the  young  Modern  Health  Crus- 


Work  on  the  mountain  as  visit- 
ing teacher.  Miss  Mary's  sociable 
sense,  better  than  a  mere  social 
sense,  'went  far  to  introduce  her 
and  her  companion  to  the  life  of 
Friends  Creek 


had  the  children  of  the  household  heard  the  story  of 
the  Family  of  the  Crooked  Mouths  on  the  night  of 
the  birthday  party,  than  it  was  in  rehearsal  as  a  play, 
the  cast  had  been  drawn  up  at  school  the  next  morn- 
ing before  teacher  arrived. 

Miss  Mary's  work  on  the  mountain  as  a  visiting 
teacher  has  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months  been 
retarded  by  the  adoption  into  the  family  of  the  three 
sisters;  previously  scattered  and  improperly  guarded. 
Their  adjustment  into  new  surroundings  has  been  a 
problem  for  tact.  They  were  daughters  of  a  tuber- 
culous family.  In  Friends  Creek  it  is  the  Lord  who 
sends  all  ills.  If  a  person  is  consumptive,  the  Lord 
has  already  called  him,  and  any  effort  over  him  is 
at  best  a  gesture  of  despair.  The  children  were  all 
three  in  miserable  health  when  they  came ;  one  was  in 
fact  taken  out  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  where  she 
had  been  sent  for  observation  and  had  been  pro- 
nounced affected.  The  sanatorium  officials  said  they 
would  have  to  keep  her  a  year;  she  was  so  weak  she 
could  neither  eat  nor  play  without  being  sick.  Reg- 
ular food  and  bathing  and  sleep,  a  time  to  play — 
something  none  of  the  three  had  ever  known — have 
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produced  alchemical  results.  The  swimming  hole 
was  put  into  commission.  Duties  were  dropped  in 
the  afternoon,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  neighborhood 
which  knew  the  calm  waters  to  be  full  of  suction,  and 
that  only  ornery,  hard  women  wore  bathing  suits, 
there  were  hilarious  swimming  parties.  All  the  girls 
of  the  family  can  now  swim.  One  by  one  the  neigh- 
bor boys  acquired  suits — their  previous  swimming 
has  been  taboo,  hence  unadorned — and  they  joined 
the  party  for  stroke  instruction.  The  urge  to  ablu- 
tion is  not  the  least  important  to  boys  and  girls 
whose  greatest  difficulty  on  the  health  chore  card  is 
the  bath,  though  this  only  bath  basin  is  frozen  from 
fall  until  spring. 

Nevertheless,  along  with  rearing  four  lively 
youngsters  Miss  Mary  finds  some  time  for  neighbor- 
ing. She  has  taken  children  to  town  to  have 
their  tonsils  removed;  to  have  their  teeth  attended 
to.  She  has  even  induced  some  of  the  elders  to 
look  after  their  necessities.  After  months  of  per- 
suasion, she  has  taken  Jenny  Jones,  daughter  of 
Zachariah,  to  a  dentist.  Jenny  was  young,  beautiful 
and  knew  her  mind  which  was  after  all  not  so  much. 
She  had  besides  much  else,  rheumatism  so  badly 
that  she  could  not  walk.  Jenny's  return  to  mirac- 
ulous health  after  a  painless  visit  to  the  dentist  was 
excellent  propaganda  for  Miss  Mary.  Her  greatest 
obstacle  in  this  work  is  the  barrier  of  superstition 
which  confronts  her  everywhere.  When  Mr. 
Zachariah  was  sick  none  of  the  family  could  leave 
the  room.  Ten  of  them  slept  there  one  night,  for 
he  was  terror-stricken.  The  most  effective  work  has 
been  done  in  the  school  room  through  diet  classes 
with  hot  lunches;  with  health  chore  cards;  with  the 
additional  milk  which  went  into  the  homes  of  the 
undernourished  children  through  the  generosity  of 
Mattie,  the  community  cow.  The  percentage  of 
undernourished  children  in  the  school  was  lowered 
from  eighty-seven  to  twenty-seven  in  two  terms  of 
intensive  health  work.  Children  who  drank  coffee 
from  infancy  have  been  converted  to  milk  for  a 
beverage.  Tobacco  smoking  to  which,  for  instance, 
Amos  has  been  addicted  since  he  was  ten  years  old, 
has  been  almost  completely  eliminated  among  the 
boys. 

To  me  both  Jonah  and  Davy,  bleached  under  a 
dark  bequest  have  the  exotic  quality  of  etiolation: 
Their  mother  Winnie  washes  for  Miss  Mary.  She 
cannot  tell  time,  she  cannot  count  change.  She  has 
lived  with  a  succession  of  men 
who  have  left  her  with  a  suc- 
cession of  children.  Jonah, 
fourteen,  and  Davy,  five,  are 
two  of  these.  Jonah  is  emaci- 
ated and  tired  but'spirituelle, 
with  red  hair  and  an  air  of 
secret  amusement.  Obdurate, 
ill-tempered,  lazy,  he  has  two 
sources  of  delight.  He  reads 
the  Children's  Homer;  and 
he  plants  seeds  and  cuts  slips 
and  trains  vines  and  cut  flow- 
ers and  names  them.  Davy, 


never  far  from  Winnie's  heels,  is  beautiful.  He  may 
grow  to  resemble  any  one  of  a  dozen  carousing 
stupid  uncles  whose  lives  were  conditional  for  them. 
Now  he  plays  with  bugs.  Bumblebees  he  ties  to 
strings  and  flies  like  velvet  balloons.  Worms  and 
ants  and  all  the  grubs  flock  to  this  young  Dr. 
Doolittle  who  carries  them  about  on  his  fingers.  One 
day  Miss  Mary  said  to  him,  "And  when  you  are  a 
grown  man,  Davy,  and  you  have  a  girl,  will  you  take 
her  a  bumblebee?"  "No,"  said  Davy,  "I'll  give  her 
a  butterfly."  All  of  the  children  in  the  school  seemed 
to  me  like  nothing  so  much  as  bulbs  experiencing 
the  first  water  about  the  stones,  in  their  bowl.  The 
green  stems  and  flowers  that  are  showing  them- 
selves are  exquisite  and  unexpected. 

After  all  Friends  Creek  is  a  limited  field.  Per- 
haps a  hundred  persons  populate  the  district.  The 
next  logical  step  for  the  Friends  Creek  workers  is 
to  form  a  consolidated  public  school  in  the  near- 
by village.  The  state  superintendent,  the  county 
board,  the  county  superintendent,  the  people  of 
the  state  (and  among  these  should  be  mentioned  a 
noted  physician  who  has  been  the  workers  most 
faithful  friend),  the  people  of  two  neighboring 
cities  who  have  been  interested  in  the  Friends 
Creek  project,  are  anxious  that  such  a  consolidated 
school  shall  be  created  and  a  community  formed 
about  it.  There  was  no  community  at  Friends  Creek 
when  the  teachers  arrived.  There  are  no  communi- 
ties in  the  adjoining  districts.  When  people  who 
live  near  one  another  cannot  read,  have  no 
songs  to  sing,  no  plans  to  make,  small  love 
for  one  another,  and  no  interests  in  life  but 
food,  sex  and  firewood,  they  live  in  a  district, 
not  a  community.  With  the  improvements  in 
instruction  and  equipment  that  a  consolidation 
would  make  possible  a  school  could  begin  to  fill 
the  emptiness  at  once.  A  dramatic  society  where 
people  could  express  in  shows  what  they  now  ex- 
press in  feuds  and  quarrels  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace  would  be  the  first  adjunct  to  the  school. 
A  recreation  room,  known  by  a  less  formidable 
name,  could  be  opened.  The  women  proved  it  to  be 
a  success  in  their  first  days  at  the  creek  when  they 
invited  the  neighborhood  to  their  sitting  room,  and 
the  boys,  once  invited,  came  thirteen  nights  out  of 
fourteen  to  wax  hilarious  over  games  of  Old  Maid, 
and  lose  their  "onrestlessness,"  as  Mr.  Zachariah 
calls  it,  in  checkers.  In  a  bigger  district,  a  singing 
society  would  have  great 
vogue.  Occasionally  enter- 
tainers or  speakers  could  come 
from  outside,  for  trains  run 
into  this  center.  The  health 
campaign  could  continue 
apace.  Miss  Mary  would  do 
her  visiting  over  four  or  five 
districts  radiating  from  their 
consolidated  school  instead  of 
the  one  which  she  reaches 
now. 

But  what  has  come  out  of 
(Continued  on  page  870) 


H  ARE  O  R-WO  RKER  S 

Work  Portraits  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 


CLEAN  cut  men,  broad  in  the  shoulders, 
strong  of  arms  but  with  a  slight  stoop. 
Men  somehow  wholesome  looking,  not- 
withstanding the  accumulation  of  cargo 
dirt.  Men  that  support  wives  and  several 
children  and  live  in  four-room  tenements. 
Men  that  speak  in  high  pitched  voices  sug- 
gestive of  much  loud  shouting,  and  laugh 
with  a  deep  reverberating  laugh  indicative 
of  friendliness  and  good  fellowship.  These 
are  our  dock  workers,  our  handlers  of  car- 
goes, whom  casual  public  opinion  has  too 
often  branded  without  discrimination  as 
loafers  and  brawlers.  Hard  swearers  there 
are  not  a  few,  and  ready  for  a  fight,  yet, 
as  Charles  Barnes  has  pictured  them  in 
"The  Longshoremen",  his  book  of  the  New 
York  waterfront,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  as 
big  hearted,  good  natured  and  honest  a 
set  of  workers  as  ever  drew  breath.  Here 
we  find  them  individually  and  in  "gangs", 
at  work  and  at  rest,  Latins,  Celts,  Scan- 
dinavians, Negroes,  and  "Native  Whites", 
as  the  statisticians  say. 


LOADING  A  FOREIGN  CARGO 


READY  TO  "WARP  IN' 


A  WEIGH  MASTER     THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  DOCKS 


A  WINCH  MAN  OILING  LOADING  MACHINERY 


A  PIER  MAN  AT  THE  HOIST 


MEMBERS  OF  A  PIER  GANG 


w 


AN  ITALIAN  LONGSHOREMAN 


A  FRENCH  DOCK  WORKER 


IN  AND  OUT  OVER   THE  LOADING  SKID 


STOWING  THE  LUNCH-TIME  CARGO 


r  f  ''HERE  is  no  other  heavy  physical  'work 

M.    'which  carries  so  much  overtime  and  such 

long  stretches  oj  toil  as  longshore  'work.   Even 

the  steel  mills  do  not  require  such  extremely 

long  hours.    "The  ship  must  sail  on  time" — 

but  that  is  no  reason  why,  by  concerted  action, 

a  great  part  of  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty 

could  not  be  ironed  out,  as  Professor  Ripley 

makes  clear  in  the  accompanying  article. 
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By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 


ROFESSORIAL  utterances  are  usu- 
ally made  as  from  a  certain  emi- 
nence, even  if  that  eminence  be 
only  of  a  platform  raised  six  inches 
above  the  common  floor.  This  atti- 
tude is  defensible  enough  when 
dealing  with  languages  which  the 
ordinary  citizen  cannot  read;  with  motes  so  small, 
astronomical  distances  so  great,  or  matters  so  com- 
plex that  the  audience  is  bound  in  humbleness  of 
spirit  to  accept  the  deliverance  on  faith.  But  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  the 
burden  of  proof  is  reversed,  to  outward  appearance 
at  least.  The  man  in  the  audience  and  on  the  street 
demands  proof  that  these  platform  utterances  are 
warranted  by  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
This  renders  it  fitting,  therefore,  that  these  com- 
ments upon  so  difficult  a  problem  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  daub  or  two  of  color,  slapped  into  the 
picture  as  a  personal  background. 

What  I  have  to  offer  is  not  the  result  of  lucubra- 
tion in  a  closet.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  downright 
practical  experience  in  this  field  during  the  last  five 
years.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  labor  prob- 
lem during  the  war  period  has  been  as  variegated 
and  exciting  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  experience,  fortunately,  was  preceded 
by  somewhat  attentive  study  of  the  subject,  so  that 
observations  might  be  pigeon-holed  more  or  less 
systematically,  rather  than  merely  thrown  together 
in  a  chronological  series.  First  off,  came  the  op- 
portunity in  1916  to  take  a  Rucksack,  knock  about 
for  several  weeks  in  the  cabs  and  cabooses  of  Amer- 
ican railways,  preparatory  to  drafting  a  report  for 
the  Federal  Eight-Hour  Commission  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  trainmen's  schedules.  And  from  the  first 
yank  of  the  caboose  on  a  way  freight  out  of  South 
Boston,  over  a  run  of  seventy-five  miles  which  has 
remained  unchanged  for  almost  three  generations, 
down  to  occupation  of  the  fireman's  seat  on  a  Mallet 
locomotive  hauling  coal  over  the  crests  of  the  Al- 
leghenies,  every  type  of  service  except  a  circus  train 
being  comprehended,  it  was  an  illuminating  chapter 
of  life.  Then  came  the  war  and  a  term  as  ad- 
ministrator of  labor  standards  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. This  lasted  until  after  the  Armistice  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  shift  to  two  years'  service  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment  Commission 
in  the  Shipping  Board,  which  dealt  with  waterfront 
labor  conditions  all  over  the  country. 

Such  a  procession  of  labor  problems  and  of 
human  types!  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men: 
Sicilians  in  New  Orleans,  bolsheviki  on  the  East 
Side;  all  kinds  of  crafts  from  cloth  spongers  to 


roundhouse  men;  from  longshoremen  "on  the 
beach"  in  Brooklyn,  to  switchmen  in  Chicago; 
Negro  and  white,  cotton  rollers  and  coal  wheelers 
on  the  Mississippi ;  dredgemen  on  the  Great  Lakes ; 
machine  and  hand  strappers;  buttonhole  makers, 
checkers  and  weighers,  grain  ceilers,  and  even  cattle 
feeders  and  "bull  stallers."  Fairminded  men, 
wicked  men,  sea  lawyers,  fanatics,  thugs  and  gun- 
men; generous  men  and  greedy  hogs!  And  then 
all  the  interesting  personalities:  Gompers,  Hillman, 
O'Connor,  Furuseth,  and  even  Hylan  and  Vacarelli ! 
Really  a  vast  welter  of  experience  if  one  could  only 
have  leisure  to  cogitate  upon  it  in  peace.  Yet  look- 
ing back  upon  it  now,  even  through  the  chinks  of 
time  stolen  from  consolidation  of  railways,  a  few 
impressions  and  conclusions  stand  forth  with  suf- 
ficient vividness  to  be,  perhaps,  worth  recording. 

TN  The  Harbor,  Ernest  Poole  tells  how  a  little 
-L  child  was  suddenly  brought  to  realize  the  ex- 
istence of  an  entirely  different  and  sinister  world 
beneath  him  by  a  disheveled  head  which  unex- 
pectedly poked  itself  up  through  the  trap  door  at 
the  foot  of  an  old  garden  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
overlooking  the  East  River  waterfront.  And  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  great  metropolis  no  less 
foreign  and  unknown  are  the  miles  of  wharfage 
between  Weehawken  and  South  Brooklyn,  from 
which  approximately  40,000  men — this  is  no  wom- 
an's job — draw  their  daily  subsistence.  Equally 
unfamiliar  it  all  was  to  me,  although  I  had  read 
descriptions  of  the  London  dock  strike  in  1890  and 
the  Report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Longshore 
Labor  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  when,  just  after 
the  Armistice,  I  was  called  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Adjustment  Commission.  This  latter 
body,  you  should  know,  was  a  board  of  "medita- 
tion," as  a  careless  reporter  put  it,  and  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  during  the  war  was  charged  by  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  ports  open  for  the  carriage  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  Europe.  It  had  been  an  indispensable 
service,  for  the  entire  success  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  abroad  depended  upon  uninterrupted  move- 
ment. The  war  was  over  before  my  advent,  to  be 
sure;  but  the  stupendous  task  remained,  not  only 
of  returning  2,000,000  men  to  the  United  States, 
but  of  feeding  the  starving  countries  abroad  dur- 
ing the  difficult  period  of  readjustment.  For  the 
ensuing  twenty  months,  this  task  was  in  itself  to  me 
almost  a  liberal  education.  But  it  was  indeed  a 
very  different  one  from  that  of  the  war  period, 
with  its  intimate  contacts,  almost  exclusively,  with 
indoor  factory  workers. 
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The  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  as  an  industry 
is  peculiar.  Longshore  labor  is  bought  and  sold, 
I  suppose,  in  what  is  the  most  open  labor  market 
in  the  world.  This  is  everywhere  true.  The  build- 
ing trades  with  their  alternation  of  open  and  closed 
season,  with  new  enterprises  always  starting  and 
old  ones  concluded,  afford  almost  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  such  an  open  mart.  Men  are  hired  and 
fired  almost  daily.  But  with  longshoremen,  job 
succeeds  job  almost  hour  by  hour;  or,  at  best  three 
or  five  times  a  day.  Each  ship  is  a  job  all  by  itself, 
and  often  split  up  into  daily  or  hourly  tasks.  Walk 
along  the  pier  heads  before  eight  o'clock,  at  ten  and 
again  at  one  and  at  three  o'clock  as  well  as  before 
the  night  gangs  go  on  at  seven,  and  you  will  see 
long  queues  of  applicants  forming — the  men  call 
them  "shapes."  The  foreman  picks  his  gang  for^the 
task  immediately  in  hand  by  passing  down  the  line, 
indicating  with  a  nod  his  acceptance  of  one  man  and 
another.  Think  what  chaos  would  result,  if  for 
each  separate  employment  an  independent  bargain 
were  made  based  upon  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  candidate.  It  is  this  extreme  openness  of  the 
longshore  labor  market  which  has  compelled  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  resort  to  orderly  methods 
of  procedure.  And  this  orderliness  during  the  war, 
headed  up  in  the  National  Adjustment  Commission, 
as  a  final  court  of  appeals,  made  up  of  equal  numbers 
of  employers,  of  longshore  union  officials  and  of 
government  representatives,  under  the  presidency 
of  a  supposedly  neutral  chairman.  The  position  was 
a  lookout  post  of  extraordinary  value  and  interest  to 
the  incumbent,  irrespective  of  its  serviceableness  to 
the  community. 

FIXING  the  base  rate  for  waterfront  workers, 
our  big  primary  task,  proved  to  be  practically  a 
shot  in  the  dark.  Nobody  knows  today — and  we 
spent  over  $6,000  trying  to  find  out — what  the 
weekly  or  monthly  income  of  these  men  is.  The 
inability  to  determine  this  seemingly  simple  fact 
arises,  first,  from  the  utter  openness  of  the  labor 
market;  and,  secondly,  from  the  irregularity  of 
employment.  Each  man  is  given  a  metal  check  or 
badge  when  picked  from  the  shape.  This  he  sur- 
renders as  his  receipt  when  paid  off.  Men  are  often 
simply  numbers  therefore.  You  cannot  possibly 
follow  them  on  the  payrolls,  even  if  you  could 
identify  them  by  their  often  unpronounceable  and 
unspellable  foreign  names.  How  can  you  be  sure, 
because  a  third  of  the  men  get  less  than  $20  a  week 
from  one  company,  that  they  do  not  work  for  others 
and  at  least  double  this  pay?  But  it  is  surprising 
and  disconcerting  how  low  the  earnings  are  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men,  if  you  assume  that 
they  work  for  only  one  employer.  Probably  the 
commonest  wage  from  one  employer  during  the  war 
period  was  $20  to  $30  a  week  while  the  men 
worked.  But  what  about  the  many  weeks  when 
they  had  no  work  at  all?  Moreover,  the  task  would 
be  simpler  if  the  men  did  not  draw  so  much  of  their 
earnings  from  high  over-time  rates.  Many  of  them 
worked  only  two  or  three  full  days  weekly  on 


straight  time,  but  made  almost  half  their  earnings 
from  such  over-time.  This,  again,  increased  the 
difficulty  of  asserting  and  prescribing  a  wage  fairly 
comparable  with  other  wages  for  what  might  be 
called  regular  employes.  The  more  I  learn  about 
the  industry  the  more  convinced  I  become  that  any 
rate  which  the  government  prescribed  was  purely 
guess  work. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  features  of  long- 
shore work  is  the  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
demand.  One  day  twenty  ships,  perhaps,  -will  ar- 
rive or  sail,  and  then  for  a  week  there  will  be  almost 
nothing  doing.  The  peak  load  at  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  anywhere  from  three  to  four  times  the 
minimum  demand  for  men.  With  individual  com- 
panies the  variation  may  be  six-fold.  And  the 
smaller  the  port,  the  greater  the  variability.  This 
has  two  results:  first  an  extraordinary  fluctuation 
of  earnings;  and  second,  the  necessity,  under  present 
conditions,  for  a  steady  surplus  of  men  hanging 
about  in  idleness  in  order  to  meet  the  maximum 
demand  when  it  arises.  Such  a  turnover  of  labor 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  no  other  great  industry. 
We  found  cases  where  5,000  men,  for  instance, 
were  more  or  less  attached  to  a  company  which,  on 
the  average,  had  no  use  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  that  number;  and  even  at  their  top-notch  figure 
would  seldom  use  more  than  one-third  of  them. 
Men  on  tap,  shaping  up  daily,  four  times  as  many 
as  the  number  taken,  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
One  hesitates  to  assert  that  the  ship  owners'  policy 
deliberately  encourages  such  a  surplus  of  partially 
unemployed  and  creates  so  much  human  wastage. 
In  the  good  old  days  of  individual  bargaining  their 
policy  would  undoubtedly  have  made  it  easier  to 
get  men  for.  starvation  wages,  as  on  the  London 
docks  in  1890.  But  nowadays,  with  a  standardized 
rate,  all  that  the  employer  gains  is  a  large  assort- 
ment to  choose  from,  and  perhaps  an  accompanying 
degree  of  efficiency  and  docility.  I  can  see  no  other 
advantage  in  it. 

The  utter  openness  of  the  longshore  labor  mar- 
ket, despite  the  existence  of  a  powerful  union,  is 
manifested  in  another  way.  While  some  of  the 
day's  work  is  skilled,  and  in  part  highly  so,  a  large 
part  of  it  merely  calls  for  brawn.  This  means  that 
the  waterfront  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  labor 
supply  of  the  country  at  large.  It  means  that  this 
group  is  constantly  recruited  from  all  classes  in 
the  community.  Floaters  drift  in  from  the  coun- 
try to  spend  the  winter,  and  young  men  working 
their  way  through  college  pick  up  a  few  handy 
dollars  during  the  summer  at  such  work.  And  of 
course  it  is  an  ideal  employment  for  the  casual,  the 
dissipated  or  the  shiftless  worker,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  toiling  only  when  prompted  by  im- 
mediate necessity.  This  general  condition,  coupled 
with  an  almost  constant  over-supply  of  labor,  raises 
all  sorts  of  questions  dealing  with  the  distinction 
between  the  steady  professional,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  casual  worker.  The  International  Longshore- 
men's Union,  perhaps  of  necessity,  side-steps  this 
question  by  being  not  only  open,  but  wide  open; 
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while  still,  curiously  enough,  being  a  closed  union 
shop.  By  joint  understanding  no  man  may  work  at 
any  port  covered  by  these  agreements  without  mem- 
bership in  the  organization;  but  that  is  a  bare  for- 
mality, merely  requiring  that  one  step  around  the 
corner  and  pay  two  dollars  for  a  working  card. 
Yet  permanent  improvement  of  labor  conditions 
calls  for  the  protection  of  the  regular  workers 
through  some  kind  of  preference  over  the  casual, 
in  the  constant  hiring  and  firing.  This  is  difficult 
to  bring  about  under  the  policy  of  the  wide  open 
union.  For  after  all  not  even  ship  operators,  who 
prefer  to  deal  with  a  union  rather  than  with  a  mob, 
as  Mr.  Franklin,  president  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  put  it  to  me  once,  can  draw  nice 
distinctions  which  the  union  itself  is  not  prepared 
to  uphold.  And  the  public  perhaps  would  resent 
the  introduction  of  the  policy  of  some  of  the  unions 
in  the  building  trades  of  setting  membership  dues 
so  high  as  to  exclude  the  casual  candidate  for  em- 
ployment. So,  for  the  time  at  least,  we  had  to  treat 
them  all  alike,  whether  good  reliable  old  "steadies" 
or  mere  "floaters  along  the  beach." 

ONE  queries  at  first  why  such  chronically  super- 
abundant labor  has  been  able  to  extort  so  con- 
siderable a  measure  of  trade  union  control  at  most 
ports  throughout  the  world.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  ship  owner  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  labor  at  times  of  loading  and  unloading.  With 
the  hatches  once  ceiled,  the  ship  becomes  produc- 
tive of  revenue;  but  while  at  the  dock,  it  is  all  outgo 
and  no  income;  and  the  larger  the  ship,  the  greater 
the  investment  and  the  wastage  of  overhead.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  often  penalties  for  demurrage, 
that  is  to  say,  delay  in  port.  The  cost  per  day  of 
an  idle  ship  may  mount  into  thousands  of  dollars. 
Time,  in  other  words,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  the  same  way,  of  course,  with  all 
perishable  products,  with  a  newspaper,  for  example. 
Labor  therefore,  however  unskilled,  when  possessed 
of  such  a  time  advantage,  is  in  a  position  to  extort 
large  favors. 

The  desperate  irregularity  of  employment,  which 
of  course  means  that  earnings  must  be  high  while 
the  going  is  good  (that  is,  while  ships  are  in  port, 
in  order  to  cover  the  long  dull  periods  between 
jobs),  is  accentuated  by  certain  personal  peculiari- 
ties, especially  of  the  regulars  and  old-timers.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  a  newcomer  where  he 
works;  but  the  oldtimer,  who  has  been  long  "on 
the  beach,"  becomes  attached  to  certain  piers,  part- 
ly by  preference,  and  partly  by  downright  encour- 
agement of  the  employers.  This  attachment  to  the 
Cunard  Line  or  the  United  Fruit  Company,  let  us 
say,  results  partly  from  acquaintance  with  the  fore- 
man. The  worker  stands  a  better  chance  in  the 
daily  shape,  he  can  cash  in  on  his  reputation  when 
he  becomes  known  as  a  steady  and  dependable  work- 
er, and  the  company  naturally  counts  upon  him  in 
time  of  need.  He  is  supposed  to  be  there  when 
its  ships  come  in.  If  he  is  off  somewhere  else, 
with  a  half  unloaded  ship  on  his  hands,  a  new  man 
is  taken  on  in  his  place,  and  as  the  men  commonly 


work  in  gangs  the  loss  of  place  in  his  gang  breaks 
up  whatever  little  personal  connection  with  the 
employer  may  have  arisen.  The  men  know 
this  and  therefore  attend  upon  particular  localities 
despite  opportunities  for  work  elsewhere.  But, 
thus  tied  to  their  chosen  piers,  their  employment 
becomes  as  irregular  as  the  coming  and  the  going 
of  the  ships  of  each  particular  company.  Feverish 
activity — everybody  on  the  jump  perhaps  for  thirty 
hours  in  a  stretch — alternates  with  complete  idle- 
ness, sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Every  phase  of  waterfront  work  is  unfavorable 
to  the  development  of  sound  morale.  Each  day's 
income  is  a  speculation,  a  bet  with  fortune,  with  the 
cards,  on  the  whole,  stacked  against  you.  Equally 
destructive  of  morale  is  the  alternation  of  idleness 
with  extraordinary  over-work.  Half  one's  income 
from  over-time — that  is,  over-long  hours — spells 
physical  exhaustion.  The  result  used  to  be  a  con- 
tinual resort  to  intoxicants.  Drunkenness  hangs  al- 
ways like  a  pall  over  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
works  out  just  as  the  twelve-hour  day  does  in  the 
steel  mills.  Yet  the  saloon  is  the  only  available 
club,  and  often  the  only  accessible  lunch  room  for 
a  snack  in  an  emergency.  The  Italian  longshore- 
men particularly,  whose  food  consisted  of  bread  and 
wine  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  onion,  have  been  extreme- 
ly hard  hit  by  prohibition.  They  are  even  worse 
off  than  one  of  my  Negroes  from  Norfolk,  who 
affirmed  at  a  hearing  that  he  was  dog  tired  of  wages 
which  only  permitted  him  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a 
pig's  ear  for  lunch.  And  the  murmur  at  this  state- 
ment— like  the  grumble  of  the  mob  in  Julius 
Caesar — somehow  made  me  think  that  a  pig's  ear 
not  uncommonly  serves  this  purpose  in  the  South. 
But  for  the  Italian  some  kind  of  a  home-made  wine 
was  imperative  in  order  to  make  the  dry  bread  go 
down.  What  a  wonderful  improvement  might  be 
brought  about  if,  instead  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  the 
worker  could  readily  get  the  quick  reaction  which 
comes  from  sweet  drinks  such  as  cocoa  and  coffee. 
The  provision  of  good  food  and  drink  for  the  water- 
front workers,  in  place  of  the  saloon,  should  invite 
the  attention  of  well-disposed  civic  organizations. 

THE  irregularity  of  longshore  work  introduces 
all  sorts  of  complicated  questions  concerning 
over-time  rates  and  especially  compensation  for 
meal  periods.  A  fair  share  of  the  nice  cases  arising 
for  interpretation  of  schedules  at  the  different  ports 
dealt  with  these  issues.  Much  loading  and  unload- 
ing is  carried  on  under  great  pressure  as  to  time. 
The  ship  is  eating  her  head  off  at  the  dock,  and  the 
owners  are  ever  insistent  for  an  early  departure. 
To  them  meals  or  digestion  mean  nothing.  The 
longshoreman,  on  his  part,  has  his  own  comfort  and 
health  to  consider;  but  of  course  he  realizes  that 
if  he  drops  out  of  a  gang,  even  for  a  snack,  some 
one  of  the  long  line  of  waiting  workers  may  slip 
into  his  place.  One  of  the  early  achievements  of 
the  longshoremen's  union,  therefore,  was  the  initia- 
tion of  a  punitive  double-time  rate  for  meal  hours. 
But  these  rules,  by  constant  interpretation,  have  be- 
come almost  as  elaborate  as,  for  example,  the  held- 
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away-from-home-terminal  items  in  a  trainman's 
schedule.  Each  side  is  shuffling  for  position  so  as 
to  claim  an  advantage  by  technicalities  in  some 
emergency.  And  then  meal  hours  often  break  the 
job  inconveniently.  Suppose  several  hundred  men 
have  worked  all  night  and  by  continuous  application 
can  fit  the  ship  to  sail  at  nine  in  the  morning.  If 
they  claim  their  breakfast  hour  at  seven,  departure 
is  delayed  by  that  amount.  But  if  the  company 
must  pay  double  rates  for  postponing  the  repast, 
that  may  be  even  more  costly.  The  employer  has 
every  incentive  to  bring  about  a  postponement  of  the 
meal  and  to  evade  the  punitive  compensation. 
There  is  one  other  device  feasible.  The  night  gang 
may  be  knocked  off  at  seven  and  a  new  one  hired 
for  the  brief  period  before  departure.  But  this 
possibility,  again,  has  been  met  by  the  interposition 
of  union  rules  entitling  a  gang  called  for  work  to 
a  minimum  of  two  hours'  pay.  When  there  is  only 
an  hour's  work  to  be  done  after  breakfast,  this  is 
expensive.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  complicated 
rules  which  results.  It  is  offered  as  a  technical  il- 
lustration of  our  work,  which  was,  first  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  concerning  it,  and  than  to  apply  the 
rule  to  concrete  situations  as  they  presented 
themselves : 

Meal  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  prevailing  rate. 
When  men  work  through  the  night  and  are  required  to  work 
the  breakfast  meal  hour,  the  meal  hour  rates  shall  prevail 
until  men  are  relieved.  If  .men  work  through  the  noon  meal 
hour,  double  time  shall  prevail  until  men  are  relieved,  but 
double  time  does  not  apply  to  work  done  immediately  follow- 
ing the  supper  meal  hour  or  the  midnight  meal  hours. 

Retrospectively,  the  interminable  argument  between 
sea  lawyers  and  employers  over  those  few  words 
proves  that  every  last  individual  word  and  every 
punctuation  mark  possess  a  monetary  value  under 
interpretation.  And  a  surprising  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions  were  surely  disclosed  in  the 
course  of  our  experience. 

A  LONGSHOREMAN'S  task  is  in  many  ways 
not  a  pretty  one — not  lady-like.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Watch  a 
crane  swinging  steel  rails  or  heavy  machinery  down 
into  the  hold,  seventy-five  feet  below;  and  con- 
sider the  chance  that  somebody's  carelessness  may 
result  in  death  or  disability.  The  proportion  of  ac- 
cidents is  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  calling, 
particularly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  who  are  not  fitted  by  long-time  train- 
ing for  the  task.  Then  there  is  exposure  to  the 
elements.  Down  in  the  hold  it's  not  so  bad  in 
cold  weather,  but  the  men  up  on  the  deck,  exposed 
to  the  full  swe«p  of  the  wind,  surely  "get  it  in  the 
neck."  Do  not  forget  that  to  the  longshoreman 
there  is  neither  night  nor  day,  so  long  as  a  ship  is 
in  port.  And  the  heat  is  as  bad  as  the  cold.  The 
hold  of  a  ship  at  Charleston  or  Mobile,  if  you  are 
picking  out  nitrate  of  soda — hard  labor,  that — is,  on 
an  August  day,  more  like  a  furnace  than  a  working 
place.  And  at  Galveston  or  New  Orleans  the 
wonder  is  that  men  can  survive  the  exposure  to  the 


high  temperatures.  All  these  matters,  with  their 
resultant  effect  upon  the  wage  scale,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Longshoremen's  representatives,  like  those  of  the 
trainmen,  and  I  suppose  every  other  union,  are  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  the  establishment  of  pre- 
cedents from  which,  on  a  technicality,  monetary 
advantages  can  be  gained  for  their  members.  This 
is  a  phase  of  unionism  which  is  seldom  appreciated. 
In  its  field  it  plays  the  same  part  which  opportunities 
to  make  friends  through  special  favors  play  to  the 
city  politician.  Rule  or  precedent  is  piled  on  rule, 
sometimes  with  the  most  extraordinary  result  in  the 
way  of  cumulative  pay.  Here  is  an  example.  Wet 
hides  or  damaged  cargo  always  carry  extra  pay 
because  of  the  disagreeableness.  Time-and-a-half 
over-time  on  it  multiplies  the  differential  apace. 
Then  if  the  work  falls  on  Sunday  or  on  a  holiday, 
the  special  rate  is  multiplied  again  by  two.  And 
finally,  perhaps,  some  lucky  man,  under  one  of  those 
meal-hour  rules,  works  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
after  breakfast  continues  on  the  double-time  meal- 
hour  rate  as  long  as  he  can  stagger  about.  All  sorts 
of  possibilities  of  geometric  progression  are  some- 
times realized  by  such  means.  The  fortunate  (?) 
recipient  may,  once  in  a  lifetime  (if  he  lives 
through  it) ,  make  extraordinary  pay.  Such  instances 
are  always  cited  as  if  they  constituted  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  industry;  but  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
they  are  very  rare,  and  fortunately  so,  for  the  man 
who  will  nearly  kill  himself  for  a  six-  or  eight-dollar 
an  hour  wage  rate.  It  comes  as  a  lottery  prize,  and 
prizes  are  rare  enough  in  the  dull  life  of  a  long- 
shoreman. The  task  of  the  negotiator  of  schedules, 
however,  is,  of  course,  to  keep  such  situations  under 
control;  but  it  often  takes  hours  of  debate  so  to  do. 

YVTORK  on  our  waterfronts  surely  ought  to  be 
VV  regularized.  The  continual  surplus  of 
idle  hands;  the  turnover  of  labor,  disheartening 
at  best;  the  abnormally  shifting  demand  from  pier 
to  pier  and  from  day  to  day  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  those  in  control  of  the  industry.  It  all  goes  on 
helter  skelter.  John  Doe  from  the  morning  shape 
at  pier  A  passes  Richard  Roe  discarded  from  the 
morning  shape  at  Pier  B,  each  hunting  work  in 
the  other's  territory.  There  surely  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  registration  of  the  steady  waterfront 
workers — something  to  set  them  off  from  the  mere 
casuals  who  are  scalping  a  living  by  an  occasional 
job.  And  there  ought  to  be  central  agencies  for 
clearing  the  labor  demands  day  by  day,  so  that  the 
surplus  hands  would  know  were  to  go  to  supply  the 
demand,  instead  of  all  scuttling  about  as  purpose- 
lessly as  ants  with  eggs  when  you  accidentally  kick 
off  the  top  of  a  hill.  Some  measure  of  order,  at  least, 
could  be  brought  out  of  this  chaos  by  concerted 
action.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  still 
one  of  the  greatest  employers  of  longshore  labor 
in  the  world.  One  of  its  members  is  the  long-time 
president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  somebody 
tackled  the  task? 


EDITORIALS 


N  the  most  ancient  lore  of  the  Nor- 
dic world,  the  runes  of  Finland,  the 
sagas  of  Iceland,  the  folk  songs  of 
Ireland,  the  ballads  and  fairy  tales 
of  the  continent,  few  themes  recur 
more  frequently  than  that  of  fire. 
Next  to  hunger  and  love,  the  crav- 
ing for  warmth  reflects  itself  in  the  literature 
of  our  forebears.  And  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  modern  times  the  epic  of  fuel  has  re- 
mained appealing  and  dramatic.  The  charcoal 
burner  of  the  fairy  tale  has  become  the  miner  of 
today,  with  his  acetylene  lamp,  his  explosive  and 
his  electric  cutting  machine.  The  vast  fuel  reser- 
voir of  the  mines,  often  hundreds  of  feet  under 
rock  or  clay,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mysterious 
dark  forest.  And  with  modern  processes  and 
modern  organization  in  the  production  of  coal, 
with  its  revolutionary  significance  as  a  source  of 
power  as  well  as  of  heat,  new  human  and  economic 
conflicts  have  arisen  that  have  added  their  pas- 
sion, and  sometimes  their  comedy,  to  the  drama 
of  the  human  quest  for  warmth. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  curtain  will  ring  up  on  a  new  act  in  this  great 
play.  We  may  be  in  for  an  early  settlement  or 
for  a  strike  on  a  scale  exceeding  anything  known 
in  years.  The  difficulties  of  a  settlement,  the  ten- 
sion of  a  strike,  will  alike  be  raised  to  the  Nth 
power  by  such  factors  as  the  chronic  irregularity 
of  employment  in  the  bituminous  fields.  And  this 
is  due  to  the  cumbersome  organization  in  mining, 
transporting  and  marketing  the  product.  The 
various  claims  upon  that  product  of  landlords, 
operators,  miners,  carriers,  middlemen  and  con- 
sumers are  embedded  in  uncertainties  which  only 
a  resourceful  tripartite  commission  could  bring  to 
the  surface.  The  opportunity  lies  before  President 
Harding  this  next  month  to  do  in  advance  what 
Roosevelt,  by  appointing  the  commission  headed  by 
Judge  Grey,  did  after  the  crisis  was  on  in  the 
great  anthracite  strike.  To  do  less  or  to  delay  is 
to  dally  with  a  great  human  situation. 


"CROM  time  immemorial,  all  states  and  communi- 
•  ties  have  laid  special  disabilities  and  limitations 
upon  the  alien — all  based  ultimately  upon  habitual 
suspicion  of  those  who  belong  to  another  tribe  or 
clan.  To  this  day,  over  nearly  the  whole  earth, 


he  is  subject  to  marked  limitations,  and  his  exploita- 
tion is  neither  a  modern  nor  an  American  inven- 
tion. 

As  for  political  rights,  let  alone  any  degree  of 
participation  in  the  functions  of  government,  no 
nation  ever  contemplated  their  possibility — until 
a  few  of  the  American  states,  clamoring  for  popula- 
tion from  any  well-spring  of  humanity,  offered  vir- 
tually full  political  participation  to  the  alien  im- 
mediately upon  his  mere  declaration  of  intention 
to  apply  for  citizenship — some  day!  Until  the 
excitement  of  the  World  War  brought  public  at- 
tention to  the  whole  question  of  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  foreign-born  in  America,  this 
anomaly  remained  in  force  in  at  least  a  dozen 
states.  Since  then,  it  has  been  abolished  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  other  legislation,  in  all 
but  two :  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

This  negative  result  has  not  been  paralleled  by  a 
positive  one  in  overhauling  our  system  of  naturali- 
zation. That  will  be  the  subject  of  a  succeeding 
article  by  Mr.  Gavit  who  notes  pithily  that  "You 
cannot  beat  love  of  country  into  any  worth  while 
person  with  a  club — or  with  a  law."  But  by  our 
ramshackle  procedure  we  do  much  to  obstruct  the 
normal  aspirations  of  those  who  take  America  in 
earnest. 


BOTH  war  time  psychology  and  the  feeling  to- 
ward alien  mine  workers  entered  into  the  pass- 
age of  its  Industrial  Court  law  by  perhaps  our 
native -borndest  state.  If  a  mid-western  farmer  sells 
you  a  brindle  calf  you  can  get  redress  at  civil  law 
if  he  fails  to  turn  it  over.  But  you  cannot  make 
him  sell  the  calf  to  you  in  the  first  place  by  going 
to  court.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  Kansas  statute  to 
make  a  bargain  by  court  procedure,  that  gives  pause 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  followed  the  con- 
structive practice  in  industrial  relations  of  such  men 
as  Williams,  Brandeis,  Mack,  Ripley,  Neill  and 
Leiserson.  The  American  hospitality  to  experi- 
ments welcomes  the  fairest  test  of  the  Kansas  act — 
in  Kansas.  But  the  invention  has  not  proved  itself 
sufficiently  to  warrant  its  adoption  by  other  states 
at  this  juncture.  No  other  important  industrial 
country  is  proposing  to  set  up  the  principle  em- 
ployed. England  after  four  years  of  experience 
with  war-time  compulsion,  enacted  in  1919  an  in- 
dustrial court  law  entirely  devoid  of  compulsory 
features. 
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PERHAPS    heir    to    the    political    indomitability    of    her 
great-grandfather    Alexander    Hamilton,     Miss    Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  and  in  an  in- 
valid condition,  is  this  winter  much  interested  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would  shorten  the  interval 
between  the  election  of  the  President  and  his  inauguration. 

Miss  Schuyler,  intimate  with  public  affairs  through  the 
Hamilton  and  Schuyler  tradition,  has  always  had  political 
interests.  But  it  is  as  founder  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York,  this  year  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  that  Miss  Schuyler  is  included  in  this  SURVEY 
gathering.  Some  years  ago  she  told  a  story  of  her  first 
interest  in  social  reform  which  with  the  organization's  semi- 
centennial has  new  interest.  The 
progress  of  social  work,  its  change 
from  remedy  to  prevention  has  been 
spanned  in  the  lifetime  of  this  one 
woman,  a  lifetime  generously  long. 
When  she  commenced  her  work  it 
was  necessary  to  rouse  the  public  to 
such  facts  as  the  herding  of  insane 
adults  and  illegitimate  children  to- 
gether in  public  almshouses.  Now 
the  association  which  she  founded  is 
engaged  in  the  newest  forms  of 
social  experiment.  Miss  Schuyler 's 
story  is,  in  part: 

"Time:  the  late  fifties;  place:  an 
old  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son about  twenty  miles  from  New 
York.  It  was  the  house  of  my 
grandfather,  James  Hamilton,  built 
by  him  in  1835  and  called  Nevis, 
after  the  island  where  his  father, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  born.  We 
loved  that  house,  we  four  grand- 
children, my  brother,  Philip,  my 
sister  and  myself,  and  our  cousin, 
George  Bowdoin.  Little  we  cared 
for  its  historic  belongings,  for  the 
portraits  in  the  hall,  the  Stuart 

Washington  or  the  Trumbull  Hamilton:  what  we  young 
people  cared  for  were  the  dances,  the  games,  the  merry- 
making which  went  on  in  that  old  house,  the  Nevis 
skating  and  coasting  parties  in  winter,  the  riding,  sailing 
and  swimming  in  summer;  with  Washington  Irving  as 
president  of  our  archery  club,  the  presiding  genius  of  our 
picnics  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  Brom 
Bones  and  the  Headless  Horseman  were  always  welcome. 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  you  ask?  Only  this:  It  was  during  one  of  our 
Nevis  Christmas  parties,  when  the  house  was  filled  with 
our  young  friends,  that  my  dear  grandmother  fell  and  broke 
her  arm.  It  was  just  as  the  guests  were  leaving,  and  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  accident  until  all  had  gone. 

"Dr.  Willarcl  Parker,  one  of  the  best  known  surgeons  in 
New  York  at  that  time,  was  summoned.  He  was  to  spend 
the  night  at  Nevis.  After  dinner  we  sat  around  the  blazing 
wood  fire  in  the  library,  and  my  grandfather  asked  him  to 
tell  us  something  of  the  latest  advances  in  surgical  science. 
And  so  he  naturally  spoke  of  the  hospitals  he  visited ;  and 
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then — I  can  hear  him  now — he  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
said:  'I  wish  some  of  you  ladies  would  visit  those  hospitals 
when  you  come  to  town.  Today  I  asked  a  poor  bedridden 
Irish  woman  who  had  been  there  several  years  whether  she 
was  well  taken  care  of.'  'Oh,  yes,  doctor,'  she  replied,  'the 
doctors  and  nurses  are  very  kind,  but  they  are  very  busy, 
and  I  have  no  friends  to  come  to  see  me,  and  I  lie  here 
without  any  one  to  talk  to,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  the 
time  seems  very  long.'  " 

"There  was  one  young  girl  who  heard  him  who  resolved, 
then  and  there,  to  visit  those  hospitals." 

During  the  Civil  War  Miss  Schuyler  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Stevens,  who  later  became  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  worked  in 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  United 
Sanitary  Commission.  After  an  al- 
most unparalleled  length  of  work- 
ing association  and  friendship  Miss 
Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Rice  are  still 
serving  together  as  vice-presidents  of 
the  S.  C.  A.  A.  After  the  War 
Miss  Schuyler  had  bad  health  for 
seven  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
1871  that  she  made  her  memorable 
visit  to  the  Westchester  County 
poorhouse — five  or  six  miles  from 
her  country  home.  The  conditions 
she  found  there  in  a  building  out- 
wardly so  attractive  that  none  of  its 
many  passers-by  had  ever  suspected 
its  inward  horrors,  drove  her  to 
action.  In  1872,  in  the  reception 
room  of  a  Tarrytown  bank,  the  first 
visiting  committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  was 
formed,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  central  association  to  be  or- 
ganized a  few  months  later.  This 
first  committee  has  had  distinguished 
progeny  in  many  working  commit- 
tees, but  none  more  celebrated  than 
the  second,  which  after  visiting  Bellevue  and  the  islands, 
initiated  training  schools  for  nurses  in  this  country.  Miss 
Schuyler  said,  after  her  first  visit  to  Bellevue  Hospital — so 
renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  medical  and  surgical 
service,  so  lamentably  deficient  in  everything  else:  construc- 
tion, equipment,  management,  everything — "What  could  be 
done  for  such  a  place?  What  could  the  visitors  do?  Sudden- 
ly it  came  to  me :  We  must  have  a  training  school  for  nurses 
in  this  hospital.  I  said  to  myself,  'This  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  regenerate  it;  and  the  visiting  committee  shall  be 
organized  with  this  in  view.'  And  it  was,"  concluded  Miss 
Schuyler,  who  has  been  able  to  put  that  concluding  sentence 
to  an  astonishing  number  of  plans. 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS  was  at  the  SURVEY  offices  one 
J  day  recently  for  tea.  He  had  been  in  the  East  speaking 
at  the  Pittsburgh  meetings  and  has  been  in  constant  demand 
by  the  employing  and  labor  groups  to  answer  inquiries  about 
the  unemployment  insurance  bill  which  he  and  his  students 
drafted  and  which  Senator  Huber  introduced  into  the  Wis- 
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consin  legislature  this  winter.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  he  should  be  traveling 
still  in  the  role  of  teacher,  for  it  is  as 
teacher,  despite  his  excursions  into  legis- 
lation and  government  and  arbitration, 
that  he  finds  satisfaction  and  obtains  his 
first  recognition. 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  speculate 
upon  the  conversion  of  great  men  to 
their  beliefs.  The  road  to  Damascus  is 
the  most  popular  mise-en-scene — some- 
thing sudden,  brilliant,  blinding.  Mr. 
Commons  may  have  had  an  early  dra- 
matic moment,  but  from  his  printing 
days,  through  his  study  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins under  Richard  T.  Ely  at  a  time 
when  Dr.  Ely  was  upsetting  economic 
composure,  through  his  teaching  days  at 
Syracuse  when  (not  then,  as  now,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  professorial  self-respect) 
he  was  fired  for  speaking  his  mind ;  and 
through  his  eighteen  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  he  has  continuously 
furnished  the  light  for  his  continuous 
conversion.  His  seamed  face  testifies 
that  it  has  been  a  wearing  process.  As 
a  teacher  of  industrial  problems  he  has 
had  to  turn  student  and  bring  into  exist- 
ence much  of  the  literature  for  his 
classes'  use.  He  has  set  his  students 
about  creating  their  textbooks.  His  latest  book,  Industrial 
Government,  was  written  by  him  and  his  students 
who  went  about  over  the  country  studying  the  different  forms 
of  government  employed  by  big  industrial  concerns.  As  a 
student  and  possessor  of  knowledge  of  our  industrial  life 
paralleled  perhaps  by  none  of  his  contemporary  colleagues  in 
the  country,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  pass  it  on,  with 
the  impetus  to  do  something  about  it. 

At  Madison  his  lectures  ahvays  present  in  themselves  a 
psychological  puzzle.  The  lecture  room  is  uninspired  but 
carefully  attentive,  and  increasingly  full.  The  slow  drawl 
of  his  words  makes  them  seem  even  more  dispassionate  than 
they  are.  His  only  indication  of  feeling  is  his  manner  of 
rumpling  his  hair,  of  pointing  it  into  weather  vanes  with 
his  nervous  fingers.  His  opinions  are  kept  sedulously  under 
semesters  full  of  facts,  charted,  curved  and  supported  with 
dates.  All  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
evangelist,  but  many  the  lack  of  idea  it  has  undermined  in 
the  young.  The  list  of  his  students  includes  some  of  the 
most  actively  social  men  and  women  of  the  day.  John  R., 
as  he  is  known  to  his  students — those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  under  him,  and  those  who  have  received  his 
teaching  only  indirectly — has  been  active  in  most  of  the 
social  legislation  of  the  country.  He  with  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy  originated  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  and 
he  served  as  its  first  chairman.  He  served  upon  the  United 
States  Industrial  Relations  Commission  in  1912.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  collaborators  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  workmen's  compensation  legislation  which 
places  on  the  industry  the  burden  of  work  accidents  and 
makes  safety  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer,  and  upon 
this  he  is  modeling  his  scheme  of  unemployment  prevention. 
He  has  been  active  in  child  labor  and  minimum  wage  move- 
ments, but  it  is  as  teacher  that  he  thinks  he  has  done  his 
work.  Dr.  William  Leiserson,  impartial  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  in- 
dustry in  New  York;  John  A.  Fitch  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  author  of  The  Steel  Workers; 
John  B.  Andrews,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
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sociation  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews,  his  wife,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  association;  David  Saposs 
of  the  Labor  Bureau  in  Chicago ;  Edwin 
Witte,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission;  Jenny  McMullin 
Turner,  now  research  assistant  on  the 
state  Board  of  Education  in  Wisconsin, 
but  better  known  for  her  association 
with  Dr.  McCarthy  in  building  up  the 
legislative  reference  library;  Frederick 
A.  King,  research  worker  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation;  Edith  Shatto  King, 
vocational  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Social  Workers;  Ira  B. 
Cross  of  the  Economics  Department  of 
the  University  of  California;  Francis 
H.  Bird,  labor  manager  for  the  United 
Typothetae,  Chicago — these  are  a  very 
few  of  the  social  students  of  the  country 
who  have  sat  upon  the  other  end  of  John 
R.  Commons'  log. 

Their  titles  give  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  vulnerability  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  attack  upon 
economic  problems.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  his  students  to  see  him  recog- 
nized: this  moderate,  modest  man  who 
has  always  worked  so  hard  for  labor 
that,  as  his  family  confesses,  he  frequent- 
ly forgets,  among  many  other  amusing  things,  to  go  to  bed. 

''L- 1  E  has  a  sad.  He's  got  the  sad  on  his  heart" — thus  a 
little  Italian  girl  interpreted  for  her  brother  in  a 
hospital  clinic.  The  sick  man,  it  seemed,  slept  badly  and 
said  queer  things.  He  thought  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind. 
His  body  was  sound. 

A  woolen  spinner  came  with  his  daughter.  He  had  not 
worked  for  three  months.  Few  men  in  his  town  had.  He 
could  not  eat.  He  could  not  sleep  well ;  he  dreamed.  He 
did  not  want  to  see  people.  He  just  walked  up  and  down 
in  his  house.  "Dispirited,"  he  thought  he  was,  and  reckoned 
his  trouble,  "a  good  deal  imagination."  For  his  age  he  was 
physically  well. 

Josef,  a  young  Russian  shoe  worker,  married,  after  nine 
months  of  no  work  developed  some  trouble  with  his  stomach, 
scratched  a  cross  on  his  forehead  which  no  one  but  himself 
understood  and  offered  considerable  employment  to  the 
psychiatrist  who  hazarded  a  diagnosis  of  psychosis. 

An  elderly  leather  worker  was  "just  weak — weak  and 
tired."  He  had  slowly  broken  down  during  four  months  of 
unemployment,  but  the  doctors  said  it  was  arterio  sclerosis. 

Angelo,  laid  off  from  a  machine  shop  two  months,  jobless, 
moneyless,  but  with  plenty  of  worry,  developed  attacks  of 
muscular  rigidity,  lost  consciousness,  beat  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, aroused  the  interest  of  the  police  and  was  thought  to 
have  a  depressive  psychosis. 

These  men  and  many  like  them  brought  their  troubles  of 
mind  and  flesh  to  a  general  hospital  in  Boston.  "They  came," 
writes  the  physician  who  ministered  to  them,  "hopeful  that 
the  healing  art  might  do  for  them  what  most  of  them  knew 
well  work  would  do  better.  None  of  them  lacked  food. 
They  did  lack  appetites.  They  all  lacked  jobs. 

"They  had  been  geared,  each  to  his  own  wheel,  in  a  big 
machine  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  sizeable  monkey- 
wrench.  With  each  man  in  his  work  were  meshed  home 
and  family  and  life  purposes,  all  moving  with  momentum. 
The  big  machine  stopped;  for  each  man,  life  jammed .  The 
weaker  crumpled,  and  some  of  the  strong. 

"The  machine  may  need  new  parts  when  it  runs  again." 
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Theological  Seminary 
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School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
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3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit 
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There  is  visible  in  these  statistics  a  distinction  of  race — a 
very  interesting  and  inspiring  distinction,  but  it  is  not  one 
between  "older"  or  "newer"  races.  It  has  little  to  do  with 
any  supposititious  difference  of  racial  quality  or  character. 
In  Diagram  C,  the  black  bars  represent  countries  which 
at  the  time  were  entirely  a  subject  people  or  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  subject.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  subject  peoples  who  come  to  this  country  in  larger 
proportions  than  the  sovereign  peoples.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  instances  which  illustrate  an  interesting  conclusion. 
Certainly  to  a  discerning  eye  this  fact  stands  forth : 

Those  from  countries  where  at  the  time  of  their  migration 
there  was  either  autocratic  government  or  political  discon- 
tent, or  inferior  economic  opportunity,  head  the  list  of 
those  who  seek,  and  upon  examination  prove,  their  title  to 
fellow-membership  with  us. 

/^ERTAIN  inferences  and  conclusions  seem  to  be  war- 
V^>  ranted  on  the  whole  by  our  examination  and  analyses 
of  the  compilations  of  the  United  States  Census,  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  of  1907,  the  Naturalization  Bureau  and 
the  Americanization  Study.  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
here  all  the  supporting  tables. 

First  and  most  important  is  the  destruction  of  the  legend- 
ary presumption  of  some  change  for  the  worse  in  recent 
years  in  the  inherent  character-quality  of  immigration  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  typical  immigrant  of 
those  years  toward  American  citizenship.  There  has  been 
no  such  change. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  such  difference  as  exists  among 
races  is  not  an  inherent  racial  quality  but  a  difference  be- 
tween the  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  at  the 
time  of  migration  in  the  country  of  origin.  Those  nations 
whose  people  are  most  free  from  tyranny  and  oppression 
and  most  contented  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  at  home,  send  the  fewest  immigrants  to  America;  their 
immigrants  come  at  a  later  age,  and  when  they  do  come  they 
retain  longest  or  altogether  their  original  citizenship. 

Third,  and  broadly  corollary,  is  the  fact  that  the  major, 
not  to  say  exclusively  controlling,  factor  in  the  political 
absorption  of  the  immigrant  is  length  of  residence.  The 
longer  the  individual  lives  in  America  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  seek  active  membership  therein. 

Fourth,  the  interval  between  arrival  and  petition  for 
naturalization — or  even  the  original  declaration  of  intention, 
— is  much  longer  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
average  immigrant,  regardless  of  racial  extraction,  does  not 
concern  himself  about  political  privileges  or  activities  until 
after  long  years  of  a  residence  and  the  attainment  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  permanent  social  and  economic  status. 

Fifth,  whether  from  northwestern  or  from  southeastern 
Europe,  whether  from  the  so-called  "recent"  or  "older"  im- 
migration, the  racial  groups  show  a  slower  desire  for  citizen- 
ship and  a  lower  rate  of  naturalization  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  more  poorly-paid  industries ;  both  the  individual 
interest  and  the  rate  increase  as  the  individuals  toil  upward 
in  the  social  and  economic  scale. 

THE  inherent  thing  in  the  racial  quality,  experience  and 
character  of  the  immigrant  that  leads  some  to  seek 
citizenship  earlier  than  others;  the  essential  element  in  the 
"quality  of  assimilability,"  in  the  display  of  "civic  and  polit- 
ical interest,"  is  a  human  thing,  which  lies  and  always  has 
lain  broad  upon  the  face  of  nearly  all  of  the  statistical  tables 
over  which  students  have  labored  so  intricately  and  pontifi- 
cated so  solemnly — in  some  instances  so  absurdly.  It  is  a 
thing  so  obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  of  them  have  overlooked  it. 
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COURT 
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great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  experiment 
has  been  a  failure  or  a  success.  Those  who  believe  it  has 
been  a  failure  point  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  stopped  strikes, 
that  it  has  led  to  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  and  predict  that  it  will  be  taken  off  the 
statute  books  at  the  next  election.  They  claim  also  that 
it  has  been  responsible  for  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  that  even  if  kept  in  existence,  it  will  fall  into  desuetude 
much  as  did  legislation  passed  in  the  southern  states  after 
the  Civil  War. 

There  are  sound  reasons,  however,  for  disputing  that 
reading  of  the  record.  The  miners'  strike  was  inevitable. 
The  outcome  in  my  opinion  was  a  victory  for  the  court,  not 
a  defeat.  It  did  not  detract  from  the  respect  for  the  law 
in  the  state  but  added  to  it.  Whether  that  victory  was 
merely  a  transient  one,  whether  another  strike  will  be  called 
as  soon  as  the  miners  regain  strength,  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  future  policy  and  intelligence  of  the  court.  The 
question  is  whether  the  court  or  Howat  can  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  miners  themselves.  In  that  con- 
flict, the  people  of  the  state  are  solidly  behind  the  court. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  know  to  what  extent  Howat's 
hold  has  teen  broken,  because  of  the  disastrous  outcome  of 
the  recent  strike.  In  the  packers'  strike,  the  court  threw 
away  an  opportunity  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  impending 
struggle.  It  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  it  could  not 
prevent  the  wage  reduction  by  the  packers.  It  took  no 
active  steps  to  prevent  the  strike  otherwise. 

Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  has  greatly  weakened 
the  court's  position  in  Kansas.  If  it  becomes  an  issue  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  legislature  it  will  not  be  because 
of  its  own  record,  but  because  there  are  many  politicians 
in  Kansas  who  are  glad  of  any  issue  which  can  possibly  be 
made  popular  if  handled  rightly.  If  it  stays  in  existence, 
as  I  expect,  the  court  will  have  to  realize  much  more 
thoroughly  than  it  has  what  conditions  it  must  meet  before 
it  can  hope  for  the  permanent  and  united  support  of  the 
people  of  Kansas.  Its  experience  has  been  sufficient  to  stamp 
those  conditions  plainly. 

First,  it  will  have  to  win  gradually  the  good  opinion  of 
the  workers  in  the  state.  It  will  not  succeed  if  it  has  to  carry 
on  an  interminable  conflict  with  them.  To  win  that  sup- 
port it  may  have  to  go  through  some  further  struggles  of  the 
Howat  variety.  It  will  also  have  to  give  favorable  recogni- 
tion to  the  trade  union  movement — cooperating  with  it  when- 
ever that  is  possible  without  injustice.  On  occasion  it  may 
have  to  hold  out  for  some  reform  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 

Second,  it  will  have  to  make  progress  in  formulating  gen- 
eral principles  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  which  are  sound 
and  progressive. 

Third,  the  judges  appointed  to  the  court  will  have  to  be 
men  who  possess  such  a  training  and  record  that  the  court 
will  be  respected  as  a  body.  In  no  way  can  the  court  be 
handicapped  more  than  by  being  regarded  as  a  body  made 
up  of  political  appointees.  Furthermore,  in  its  operations  it 
will  have  to  prove  itself  entirely  independent  of  outside  in- 
fluence— political  and  economic. 

The  court's  opportunities  to  meet  these  conditions  have 
not  been  very  great.  In  regard  to  the  second  it  can  claim 
to  have  made  a  creditable  record.  It  has  operated  under 
difficult  circumstances  as  regards  the  other  two  conditions, 
and  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  met. 

The  record  is  not  positive  or  extensive  enough  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  impossible  of  fulfillment.  The 
court  still  deserves  support  for  the  hope  of  industrial  peace 
based  on  reason,  which  it  still  holds  out. 
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A  new  book  of  new  games — for  groups  of  boys  and  girls 
by  a  Recreation  leader  of  wide  experience  and  brimming 
over  with  the  spirit  o£  play.  $1.25 

RED    LETTER    DAY    PLAYS 

By  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons 

A  collection  of  short  impromptu  plays  to  be  given  by  teen 
age  boys  and  girls  including  the  "Rainy  Day  Plays," 
"Jack  I'  the  Green"  and  "The  Potentate  of  Weatherdom." 
There  are  in  addition  some  entirely  new  plays  suitable  to 
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BREAKER  HERSELF 

By  Edna  Geister 

The  two  books  "Ice  Breakers,"  the  helpful  little  book  of 
games,  stunts  and  party  ideas,  and  "The  Ice  Breaker  Her- 
self," in  which  Miss  Geister  outlines  her  successful  re- 
creational methods,  have  been  combined  for  the  conve- 
nience of  recreation  leaders  into  one  volume  under  the 
above  title.  $1.35 
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Ten  simple,  sensible  talks  designed  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  girls  in  the  essentials  of  health  building.  The  talks 
are  straight-from-the-shoulder  advice  on  such  subjects  as: 
A  Good  Food  Tube;  Foods;  Teeth;  Exercise;  Drugs; 
Love  and  Health  and  World  Health.  The  captions  are 
attractive:  The  Feet  on  Which  We  Stand  or  Fall;  A 
Good  Food  Tube;  the  Source  of  Blues  and  Failure. 
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merits  and  are  convinced  that  the  subject  must  always  be 
introduced  either  by  agents  provocateurs,  or  by  propagandists 
paid  with  Russian  money.  The  war  propaganda  had  demon- 
strated to  the  world  how  possible  it  is  to  "put  over"  an 
opinion  if  enough  ability  and  money  are  expended,  and  the 
Bolshevists  had  certainly  learned  the  lesson.  We  undoubt- 
edly felt  for  an  instant  that  icy  breath  of  fear  blowing 
through  Europe  from  the  mysterious  stepp?s  of  Russia. 

THROUGHOUT  the  congress  we  were  conscious  that 
A  peace  theories  turned  into  action  won  the  complete  ad- 
miration of  the  delegates  as  nothing  else  did.  This  was  in- 
stanced when  the  congress  was  eloquently  addressed  by  a 
Belgian  delegate,  Madame  Lucie  Dejardin,  who  had  or- 
ganized an  association  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Germany  (civilians  as  well  as  returned  Belgian  soldiers), 
which  had  cared  for  two  thousand  German  and  Austrian 
children.  She  herself  had  been  carried  into  Germany  in 
January,  1915,  and  imprisoned  there  in  one  camp  after  an- 
other, until,  developing  tuberculosis,  she  was  invalided  to 
Switzerland  in  July,  1918.  This  Belgian  woman  was  typical 
of  many  women  who  had  touched  bottom  as  it  were  in  the 
valley  of  human  sorrow  and  had  found  a  spring  of  healing 
there. 

In  1913  I  had  attended  the  suffrage  meeting  in  Vienna 
presided  over  by  the  mother  of  the  present  president  of  the 
Austrian  Republic.  At  that  time  the  Austrian  women  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  belonging  to  any  organization  with  a 
political  aim.  I  returned  eight  years  later,  as  I  said  at  a 
public  reception  in  the  city  hall,  to  find  full  suffrage  extended 
to  all  women  over  twenty-one,  with  eleven  women  sitting  in 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  four  in  the  upper  House, 
and  twenty-three  as  members  of  the  city  council.  In  the  face 
of  these  rapid  changes,  who  would  venture  to  say  that  peace, 
or  any  other  unpopular  cause,  was  hopeless?  Even  a  new 
basis  for  peace  seemed  not  so  remote  when  the  large  audience, 
containing  many  Austrian  officials,  listened  with  profound 
interest  to  a  Frenchwoman,  Mile.  Melin,  who,  although  her 
devastated  home  was  not  yet  rebuilt,  held  war  itself  as  an 
institution  responsible  for  the  wretched  world  in  which  we 
are  all  living. 

We  felt  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  the  political  depression* 
both  urge  and  zest  in  the  efforts  of  one  country  after  another 
to  restore  the  land  to  the  people,  or  at  least  to  divide  up  the 
huge  estates  into  smaller  holdings.  In  Hungary,  for  instance, 
Barnar  Berga,  the  minister  of  agriculture  under  the  Karoly 
Government,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  p?asant  named  Sabot, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  reaction  was  putting  through  radical 
land  reforms  of  which  he  talked  to  us  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  government  was  dividing  the  estates  in 
the  annexed  territories  among  the  returned  Russian  legion- 
aries and  other  soldiers,  and  their  projected  reforms  reached 
much  further.  Everywhere  there  was  acquiescence  if  not  a 
"consent"  to  the  housing  arrangements  which  practically  all 
the  cities  had  made;  conservative  women  told  us  with  a  cer- 
tain pride  of  what  they  had  done  to  conform  to  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  in  making  room  for  other  families  within 
their  houses,  and  that  it  was  "not  so  bad."  Sometimes  this 
sympathetic  report  and  the  universal  concern  for  the  starving 
children,  for  whom  thousands  of  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
were  deeply  moved,  gave  one  hope  that  this  impulse  to  care 
for  the  victims  of  the  war  was  as  widespread  as  its  devastat- 
ing misery,  expressing  itself  not  only  through  the  care  of 
children  but  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  the  governmental 
subsidy  to  the  bread  supply  which  was  still  regularly  made  in 
Austria.  Would  this  impulse  gradually  subside  into  a  "sup- 
pressed desire,"  forming  the  basis  of  futile  and  disturbing 
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social  unrest ;  would  it  be  seized  by  the  doctrinaires  who  were 
already  trading  so  largely  upon  the  normal  human  impulses 
exaggerated  by  war;  or  would  it  finally  be  captured  by  the 
friends  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  this  impulse  to  nurture  the 
wretched  be  canalized  and  directed  by  enlarged  governmental 
agencies,  and  was  not  that  the  problem  before  the  statesmen 
of  Europe? 

THE  conditions  in  southeastern  Europe  as  we  saw  them 
that  hot  summer  of  1921  might  well  challenge  the 
highest  statesmanship.  We  saw  much  of  starvation  and  we 
continually  heard  of  the  appalling  misery  in  all  of  the  broad 
belt  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  say 
nothing  of  Russia  to  the  east  and  Armenia  to  the  south. 
Even  those  food  resources  which  were  produced  in  Europe 
itself  and  should  have  been  available  for  instant  use  were 
prevented  from  satisfying  the  desperate  human  needs  by 
"jealous  and  cruel  tariff  regulations  surrounding  each  nation 
like  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  around  a  concentration 
camp."  A  covert  war  was  being  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
import  duties  and  protective  tariffs  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
felt  as  if  economic  hostility,  having  been  legitimatized  by  the 
food  blockades  of  the  war,  was  of  necessity  being  sanctioned 
by  trie  very  commissions  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  the 
peace  conference  itself.  We  saw  that  the  smaller  states,  des- 
perately protecting  themselves  against  each  other,  but  imi- 
tated the  great  Allies  with  their  protectionist  policies,  with 
their  colonial  monopolies  and  preferences. 

This  economic  war  may  have  been  inevitable,  especially 
between  succession  states  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  with 
their  inherited  oppressions  and  grievances.  We  longed  for  a 
customs  union,  a  pax  econornica  for  these  new  nations,  who 
failed  to  see  that  "ths  price  of  nationality  is  a  workable  in- 
ternationalism; otherwise  it  is  doomed  so  far  as  the  smaller 
states  are  concerned." 

We  arrived  in  Europe  in  the  midst  of  the  prolonged  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  amount  of  the  "reparations"  to  b:  paid  by 
Germany.  This  discussion  by  the  Supreme  Council  had 
focussed  more  powerfully  than  ever  before  the  antagonism 
between  two  conceptions  of  international  trade;  one,  that 
widest  form  of  cooperation  which  would  afford  the  greatest 
yield  of  wealth  to  the  entire  world ;  the  other,  that  conflict 
of  activities  and  interests  by  which  the  members  of  one  na- 
tion may,  through  governmental  action,  benefit  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  the  members  of  another  nation.  The  latter  doc- 
trine was  of  course  openly  applied  to  the  enemy  nations,  but 
naturally  it  could  not  be  confined  to  them. 

The  situation  as  we  saw  it  seemed  to  bear  out  completely 
Norman  Angell's  theory  of  the  futility  of  war.  As  he  stated 
in  The  Fruits  of  Victory,  published  at  that  time:  "The  con- 
tinent as  a  whole  has  the  same  soil  and  natural  resources  and 
technical  knowledge  as  when  it  fed  its  populations,  but  there 
is  suffering  and  want  on  every  hand.  .  .  .  War  psychology 
is  fatal  to  social  living.  .  .  .  'The  ideas  which  produce  war — 
the  fears  out  of  which  it  grows  and  the  passions  which  it 
feeds — produce  a  state  of  mind  that  ultimately  renders  im- 
possible the  cooperation  by  which  alone  wealth  can  be  pro- 
duced and  life  maintained.'  " 

ASTD  so  we  came  back  to  what  our  own  organization  was 
trying  to  do,  to  substitute  consent  for  coercion,  a  will  to 
peace  for  belief  in  war.  Like  all  educational  efforts,  from 
the  preaching  in  churches  to  the  teaching  in  schools,  at 
moments  it  must  seem  ineffectual  and  vague,  but,  after  all, 
the  activity  of  life  could  be  changed  in  no  other  way  than 
by  changing  the  current  ideas  upon  which  it  was  being  con- 
ducted. 

The  members  of  the  Woman's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  had  certainly  learned  from  their  experi- 
ence during  the  war  that  widely  accepted  ideas  can  be  both 
dominating  and  all  powerful.  But  we  still  believed  it  pos- 
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TXOHTV -THREE  yean  aao  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  tn- 
f  vcntor  at  the  telephone,  wrote  thie  inspired  lorecast:  It  u 
conceivable  that  cables  ol  telephone  wires  could  be  laid  under- 
ground or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  bv  branch  vires 
Kith  private  dwellings,  country  houii*.  shops,  manufacturers,  etc.. 
and  a,  man  in  one  part  at  the  country  may  communicate  by  vord 
of  mouth  Kith  another  in  a  distant  place." 

At  the  riaht,  an  old  print  ol  Bell  lecturing  on  telephony,  1877. 


Foresight 


More  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  telephone  was  still  in  its 
experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few 
wires  strung  around  Boston,  the 
men  back  of  the  undertaking  fore- 
saw a  universal  system  of  com- 
munication that  would  have  its 
influence  upon  all  phases  of  our 
social  and  commercial  life. 

They  had  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion capable  of  expansion  to  meet 
the  growth  they  foresaw ;  and  their 
wisdom  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  that  plan  which  they  estab- 
lished when  telephones  were 
numbered  by  dozens  is  efficient 
now  when  telephones  are  num- 
bered by  millions. 

This  foresight  has  advanced  the 
scientific  development  of  the  art  of 
telephony  to  meet  the  multiplied 


public  requirements.  It  has  pro- 
vided for  funds  essential  to  the 
construction  of  plant;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  materials  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms;  for  the 
training  of  employees  to  insure 
skilled  operators ;  for  the  extension 
of  service  in  anticipation  of  growth, 
with  the  purpose  that  no  need 
which  can  be  foreseen  and  met 
will  find  the  Bell  System  unpre- 
pared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early 
pioneers  has  been  developed  into 
a  science  during  the  years  which 
have  elapsed,  so  that  the  planning 
of  future  operations  has  become  a 
function  of  the  Bell  System.  This 
is  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  telephone  service 
in  the  world. 


•BELL  SYSTEM* 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One    Policy,    One    Syttem,    Univertal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward   Better   Service 


sible   to   modify,   to   direct,    and    ulti- 
mately   to    change    current    ideas. 

Although  we  were  so  near  to  the 
great  war  with  its  millions  of  dead, 
we  had  ventured  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna  to  assert  that 
war  is  not  a  natural  activity  for  man- 
kind. After  an  opportunity  to  see 
something  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva  we  could  again  assert  that  it 
is  a  natural  tendency  of  men  to  come 


into  friendly  relationships  with  ever 
larger  and  larger  groups,  and  to  live 
constantly  a  more  extended  life.  It  re- 
quired no  courage  to  predict  that  the 
endless  desire  of  men  would  at  last  as- 
sert itself,  that  desire  which  torments 
them  almost  like  an  unappeased  thirst, 
not  to  be  kept  apart  but  to  come  to 
terms  with  one  another.  It  is  the  very 
spring  of  life  which  underlies  all  social 
organizations  and  political  associations. 
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FRIENDS  CREEK 

(Continued    from    page    850) 

the  work  in  Friends  Creek  is  the  aim 
to  demonstrate  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  having  rural  visiting  teachers.  The 
improbability  is  great  that  the  state 
will  be  able  to  adopt  the  rural  visiting 
teacher  into  her  public  school  system 
when  her  school  teachers  are  so  miser- 
ably and  tardily  paid,  and  her  school 
commissioners  are  elected  upon  a  plat- 
form of  budget  cutting.  In  iyi4  when 
a  commission  was  called  to  study  pub- 
lic education  in  the  state,  it  was  made 
clear  by  the  administration  that  the 
system  would  have  to  improve  under 
the  amount  of  money  already  spent, 
not  by  further  expenditures.  The 
tendency  in  the  state  is  not  toward 
extravagance  in  the  equipment  for 
learning.  Miss  Mary's  salary  of  $225 
a  year  for  health  work  in  the  dis- 
trict was  one  of  the  items  deleted 
to  help  meet  the  $24,000  cut  in  the 
school  budget  of  her  county  this 
year. 

The  very  situation  that  makes  the 
work  in  Friends  Creek  so  necessary 
gives  it  a  handicap.  The  work  is  in 
an  isolated,  not  easily  accessible  dis- 
trict. Hundreds  of  visitors  yearly  in- 
spect Hull  House  and  Henry  Stn-et 
Settlement,  admire,  are  moved  and  re- 
ceive stimulus  to  social  action  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  served  by 
Hull  House  and  Henry  Street.  Friends 
Creek  has  something  under  a  dozen 
visitors  a  year,  and  of  those  two  are 
already  engaged  in  mountain  work, 
and  one  is  the  juvenile  court  worker 
who  has  a  professional  interest  in  the 
wards  of  the  court.  Isolated  missions 
or  schools  in  Africa  or  China  are  backed 
by  a  whole  religious  denomination  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  educational  foun- 
dations. For  lack  of  funds  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  the  county  which 
has  been  supporting  the  two  younger 
girls  has  been  lately  considering  insti- 
tutional means  of  taking  care  of  them. 
That  such  a  piece  of  work  as  the 
women  are  prosecuting  in  creating  a 
family  life  for  them  should  have  to  be 
discarded  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  can  be  really  re- 
gretted only  by  one  who  has  seen  how 
magnificently  they  are  prosecuting  it. 
These  women's  seeing  eyes,  their  train- 
ing, their  frontiering  spirit  should  be 
utilized.  They  are  making  an  heroic, 
in  some  ways  almost  an  unaided  effort 
to  attack  a  problem  upon  which  a  great 
section  of  the  public  should  be  focus- 
sing its  efforts;  that  of  pulling  our 
own  people  out  of  the  slough  of  il- 
literacy and  of  giving  to  th-m  some 
conception  of  the  things  for  which  their 
ancestors  came  to  this  country. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


COMPELLING  PROGRESS  BY  LAW 

Optimists  are  happy  these  days  over  the  signs  of  progress 
just  ahead,  around  the  corner,  over  the  hill.  Pessimists  are 
not  convinced.  Impatient  folks  ask  that  something  be  done. 
Legalists  reply  that  something — much  is  being  done.  For 
example,  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  has  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling progress  by  invoking  the  law.  The  theory  is  that 
in  any  controversy  there  are  some  indubitable  facts.  If 
those  can  be  found  and  established,  justice  can  begin  to 
build  upon  them.  The  court's  decision  can  determine  the 
direction  the  future  must  take,  and  productive  work  can 
begin  and  get  forward  rapidly.  A  good  many  questions 
appear  here,  however. 

Is  Progress  a  Single  Straight  Line? 

"The  genius  of  the  common  law  is  such  that  it  affords 
a  remedy  for  every  wrong  that  may  be  committed  against  any 
man's  person  or  property."  What  did  Blackstone  mean  by  this? 
Did  he  mean  that  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  customs  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  settle  all  problems  as  long  as  the  world  stands?  Did  he 
mean  that  a  student  of  the  law  could  settle  social  problems  with- 
out knowing  the  facts?  Did  he  mean  that  sociey  moves  ever  for- 
ward in  a  straight  line?  Did  he  mean  that  society  never  moves 
at  all?  Did  he  mean  that  a  judge,  sitting  on  the  bench,  could 
determine  the  direction  of  the  future  by  immutable  principles? 
Did  he  mean  that  the  future  is  to  be  created  by  the  decrees  of 
judges?  Did  he  mean  that  the  future  must  obey  the  law?  And 
what  will  happen  if  the  future  refuses  to  obey?  What  has  happened 
in  the  past  when  circumstances  refused  to  be  bound  by  legal 
opinion  or  by  judicial  decrees? 
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The  Wisdom  of  Judges. 


What  has  been  the  training  of  the  judges  in  the  courts 
of  your  city  and  county  and  of  your  state  supreme  court?  Has 
this  training  been  in  the  fields  of  economics,  sociology  and  human 
relationships?  Or  has  it  been  in  the  abstract  principles  of  "law." 
What  is  "law?"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "fair  wages?"  What 
items  go  to  make  it  up?  Do  judges  know  the  conditions  that  must 
be  considered  in  defining  a  "fair  wage?"  Do  lawyers  know  these 
conditions?  Do  economists?  Do  sociologists?  If  an  industry 
cannot  pay  "fair  wages,"  has  it  the  right  to  exist?  Who  shall 
make  up  the  deficit:  the  workers?  The  state?  Is  the  wisdom 
of  judges  ever  more  than  "common  sense  dressed  up"  in  judicial 
language?  Is  it  ever  less  than  this? 
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Forced  Labor. 


What  can  be  done  by  courts  ta  secure  the  enforcement  of 
their  decisions?  When  an  industrial  court  decides  that  a  strike 
is  illegal,  (is  a  strike  ever  legal?),  and  yet  the  strikers  fail  or 
refuse  to  return  to  work,  what  can  be  done?  Have  individuals 
the  right  to  be  unemployed?  As  individuals?  By  groups?  By 
unions?  When  does  unemployment  become  vagrancy?  Can  a,n 
industrial  court  succeed  in  ending  a  strike  unless  it  has  power 
to  compel  men  to  work?  What  is  the  difference  between  forced 
labor  and  "involuntary  servitude?"  What  has  the  Constitution 
to  say  about  this  latter? 
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The  American  Red  Cross  began  the  first 
of  the  year  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  take  the  place  of  the  several 
Headquarters  and  Division  Bulletins 
which  had  been  published  by  the  organ- 
ization since  1917. 

This  periodical  prints  each  week  all  im- 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  R. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance:  ma- 
ternity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven:  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment. Publishes  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review.  '  An- 
nual membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman:  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
dir.H  tor;  David  H.  Helbrook,  executive  director.  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y:  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,. obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of 
children  of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Llndeman.  executive 
secretary;  Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 

$3.do. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St..  Baltimore.  JId. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I  ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  192&  O.  F.  Lewis, 
general  secretary,  135  East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AME.RICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCI  ATION^370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.  Snow,  M.D..  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
w.ith  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  cirls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leiisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure  time  program. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Ur.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.    S.    Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,    gen'l.    sec'ys. ;    li>.">    E.    22 
St..    New  York. 
Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    llev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.:   Inez  M.   Cavert.   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  I'henix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.:  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indfian  and  Neg  o  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir..  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  In  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,  $3.00,  $o.W  and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.:  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  int'orma- 
tjion  regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  250  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwaid. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance 
physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and 
sooial  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding 
houses,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employ- 
in. 'lit;  nihle  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
];<>dy  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    unices,    i:;u    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   D.    C. 

General   Secretary,    Rev.    John   J.   Burke.   C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James   H.    Ryan.   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.   C.   Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William   J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department   of   Press   and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McQrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,     Rear-Admiral 

Wiiram   S.    Benson;   Exec.    Sec'y..   Michael  J.    Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women— President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavdn:   Exec.    Sec'y.,    Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Nelll;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,   Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejpy, 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. :  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  diir. :  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly, 
$2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  in  June.  1922. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y. ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  E  NTS—  Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demociutic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities. 
Publications  include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins, 
current  Library  Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  volun- 
tary member  agencies  and  one  official  member.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  4,11  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
.Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L*.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
137  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  m.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  oiganization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given. 
Official  organ.  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Brauther,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation 
problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGU E— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU N DATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22ml  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statis- 
tics. Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  in- 
expensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


TRIUMPHANT   PLUTOCRACY 

by  former   U.   S.   Senator  Richard   F.    Pettigrew 

This  is  a  book  that  you  MUST  read  if  you  want  to  under- 
stand what  has  occurred  in  the  government  of  this  country 
and  what  is  now  happening. 

Senator  Pettigrew  found  difficulty  in  securing  a  publisher 
b&cause  of  the  frankness  with  which  he  told  the  story  of  the 
development  and  triumph  of  plutocracy,  and  how  it  used  men 
in  high  places  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  He  has  therefore 
published  it  himself  and  we  are  selling  it  direct  to  the  people. 

It  is  a  startling  exposure  that  will  not  only  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people  but  bring  down  upon  Senator  Pettigrew  the 
wrath  of  the  legal  looters  of  the  U.  S. 

But  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  has  determined  that  The  Truth 
Must  Be  Told. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  FACTS  as  interesting  as 
fiction  and  of  vital  importance  to  every  man  and  woman  In 
the  country. 

Cloth.   One  Dollar;   Paper.   50  Cents 

DIRECT     SALES      BOOK     AGENCY 

799    Broadway  Room    527  New    York    City 


C.  P.  R. 


Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis  Popkin,  Director  Telephone  5755  Bryant 

Knickerbocker  Building,  152  W.  42d  St. 


OLIVER    H.    BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
New  York  City 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  points  to  the 
Mary  McClellan  Hospital,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  as  the  model 
hospital  of  its  size  (75  beds)  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Architect:     Wm.   T.   B.   Mynderse,   Schenectady,   N.   Y. 
Hospital  Consultant:     Oliver  H.  Bartine. 


152  Lexington  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mary  Gay  Teaches  Health 

After  "The  Morning  Circus"  dressing  for  breakfast  was  fun.     You 

may  buy  or  rent  tbe  whole  troupe! 

Circulating  Library   Service 

STELLA  BOOTHE,  131  East   191(1  Street,  New  York 


ft  |\r  I  |/rn  0 
Xl/fllnfKV* 
01   LnllLllO. 


^'e  a85'8'  irl  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals.  $1.65.  EGCELING  BOOK- 
BINDERY,  114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TPl?  A  /^II17U  C    Over  3'500  students  have  read  The  SuR- 

J.  JLJ  i\  \j  O.1L  J\  |J     VEY  during  the  past  year  in  their  class- 
work.      They    are    students    in    colleges, 

high  schools,  institutes.  Their  instructors  have  found  The  SURVEY 
stimulating  and  full  of  fresh  material  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Spe- 
cial student  rates  sent  on  application.  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER  for  industrial 
town  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  answer- 
ing state  age,  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience. 4094  SURVEY. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  superintendents, housekeepers, 
matrons,  secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  act  as 
superintendent  and  matron  of  a  Children's 
Home  (90  children).  Situated  il/2  miles 
from  Easton,  Pa.  For  particulars  address, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Evans,  65  North  3rd  Street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  strong  person- 
ality who  is  interested  in  a  position  to  teach 
sewing  and  take  care  of  clothing  in  a  home 
for  orphan  girls.  Please  state,  in  applying, 
amount  of  training  and  when  and  where  it 
was  gained;  experience;  salary  expected 
and  references.  4103  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurse's, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  by  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  n  to  i. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother — a  woman 
of  strong  personality  having  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  children,  who  is  cap- 
able of  managing  a  home.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing.  Some 
training  is  desirable.  Please  state  qualifi- 
cations, references,  and  also  salary  expected. 
4104  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  visitor  for  an  organization 
engaged  in  family  social  work,  in  a  city  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  west.  Salary  $1200  per 
year.  Please  send  applications  stating  edu- 
cation, training  and  experience  to  4087 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  and  teacher  wanted. 
A  woman  physician  wishes  a  young 
woman,  preferably  with  college  education, 
to  help  in  the  re-education  of  a  few  pa- 
tients, both  children  and  adults,  whom  she 
takes  into  her  home.  Ability  to  play  the 
piano  and  knowledge  of  secretarial  work 
would  be  advantageous.  Telephone  Chel- 
sea 361,  New  York  Citv. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  colleges 
and  universities — all  over  the  country. 
Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DIETITIAN,  experienced  housekeeper, 
good  manager,  wants  position  in  large  in- 
stitution. Best  references.  4093  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  Public  Health 
training  and  experience,  wishes  position  in 
institution  for  children.  4090  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
private  secretary,  preferably  in  field  of  so- 
cial service  or  other  professional  line. 
Vicinity  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Expe- 
rienced. Best  references.  4086  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  YOUNG  LADY,  dietitian  ma- 
tron in  child  caring  institution,  would  make 
change.  Out  of  town  considered.  4102 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  social  training 
and  experience  desires  position  as  case 
worker.  Salary  not  less  than  $1200.  Penn- 
sylvania preferred.  4105  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER— Young 
woman  holding  executive  position  New 
York  welfare  organization  seeks  opening 
with  settlement  or  in  personnel  or  welfare 
department  of  corporation  or  store.  Long 
record  of  achievement  in  all  phases  social 
work.  4106  SURVEY. 

COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 


All  Year  Round  COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Five  rooms,  lot  SO  x  200.  Opposite  Essex  County 
reservation.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Price 
$1,800.  A.  Chown,  St.  Cloud  Avenue,  West 
Orange,  N.  J 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

THE  POINT  (lOc)  incl.  colored  chart,  explain? 
exactly  why  Progressive  Taxation  of  Natural 
Resources  raises  the  incomes  of  producers. 
Masmalga  Service,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Stat.  "S," 
Box  18. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  To 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  Herbert  Powell 
Lee.  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, 129  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia. 

How  JOHN  'AND  MARY  LIVE  AND  SAVE  ON  $35  A 
WEEK — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents  each. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  Price,  10 
cents. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bcrgengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  COMPENSATION  AND  RELIEF.  By 
John  R.  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY 
for  October  1,  1921,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  Huber  'bill  for  unemployment  insurance 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  10  cents 
a  copy,  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies,  5  cents 
a  copy,  carriage  extra.  The  SURVEY,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York. 

How  TO  MEET  HARD  TIMES.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now 
out  of  print,  including  all  the  essential  parts 
and  recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The 
SURVEY.  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  SUR- 
VEY, 112  East  19th  Street,  New.  York. 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  ELECTED 

TO    A    PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE   AND 

DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

ARRANGE  TO  GET  HELP  FROM 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

816   Little    Building,    Boston,    Massachusetts 

1.  because  Miss  Crawford  can  assist  you  in 
getting  things  into  the  newspapers. 

2.  because    as    a    graduate    of    the    Boston 
School  for  Social  Work,  she  has  the  com- 
munity service  point  of  view. 

3.  because   her   advertising   counsel   has   be- 
hind it  the  ''know  how"  of  a  dozen  years 
as    Publicity    Executive    for   a   nationally 
known  institution. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  today  for 
Free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  694 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec.,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   111.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Home  stuily 
Domestic  Scltnce  courses,   fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or  for   home-making   pffle'ency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     ttnciianged    throughout     the    ut  until. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOSPITAL,  SOCIAL  SERVICE;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  three  period- 
icals: THE  MONTHLY  DIGEST  contains  head- 
quarters news  of  the  national  health  organiza- 
tions, $2.50  a  year;  THE  Hi- WEEKLY  STATE- 
MENTS ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION, 
$4.00  a  year;  THE  LIBRARY  INDEX,  a  weekly 
report  of  current  health  literature.  $2.50  a 
year.  Reduced  combination  subscriptions  art: 
also  offered. 


Training  Courses  for  Social  Work 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

The  fundamental  problems  in  social  work  at 
present  call  for  GROUP  THINKING  and  the 
development  of  GROUP  LEADERSHIPS. 
Courses  in  Group  Leadership,  Group  Psychology 
and  the  organization  of  distinctive  groups  for  con- 
tinuous deliberation  on  the  problems  confronting 
workers  characterize  the  work  of  the  second 
semester.  The  regular  courses  continue  through 
the  year.  Plans  for  next  year  are  now  in  process. 

Joseph  K.  Hart,  Director, 
339  South  Broad  Street  Philadelphia 


Have  you  read — ? 

1.  Self-Supporting  Students  in  Certain  New  York  City 
High  Schools,  by  Walter  W.  Pettit. 

2.  Community  Responsibility,  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie 
recently  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Organization. 

3.  The  Child  in  the  Foster  Home,  Part  I,  by  Sophie 
Van  Senden  Theis  and  Constance  Goodrich  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

recently  published 
by 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


WANTED 

50  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

TO  PREPARE  FOR 

PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

AT  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

1 8  Somerset  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Visiting  Teachers        Family  Welfare 
Probation  Officers      Medical  Social  Work 
Child  Welfare  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Service 


NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS: 

The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  SURVEY  in  the  SCHOOLS 

MORE  THAN  3,500  students  have  read  The 
SURVEY  as  part  of  their  class  work  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

THEY  ARE  STUDENTS  in  colleges,  high  schools, 

normal  colleges,  theological  seminaries, 
schools  of  social  work,  institutes. 

PROFESSORS  and  instructors  who  have  used 
it  have  found  THE  SURVEY  uniquely  satis- 
factory— a  loose-leaf  text  on  social  problems. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES  for  varying  periods, 

at  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  regular 
subscription  price,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  SURVEY 


(Advertisements} 
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JAPAN DAI-BUTSU    AT    KAMAKURA 

"In  solitary  grandeur,  the  Dai-Butsu  sits  upon 
his  throne  in  a  sequestered  garden  sheltered  by 
wooded  hills,  great  pines,  and  noble  cryptomeria." 

L.  M.  Maus. 

TWO  WEEKS  IN  JAPAN 

Then  to  China,  the  Phillipines,  India,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Italy. 
Around  the  World  with  a  Congenial  Party 

For  $1,000  and  up  you  can  cruise  around  the  world.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  luxurious  travel,  visiting  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
East,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Europe. 

The  cruise  starts  on  January  23,  1923,  from  New  York.  It  will  be  on  the  S.  S. 
"Empress  of  France,"  the  largest  passenger  ship  to  encircle  the  globe.  The  ship's  company 
is  made  up  of  congenial  people  having  specific  intellectual  points  of  contact.  There  will  be 
parties  of  readers  of  various  church  periodicals. 

Will  You  Be  One  of  a  Party  of  Survey  Readers? 

Some  Survey  readers  have  already  reserved  space;  others  are  making  their  plans.  Those 
who  apply  early  will  have  a  wide  choice  of  location  and  price. 

Make  Your  Reservation  Now 

Send  $50  to  secure  an  early  booking,  making  your  actual  choice  of  location  upon  receiving  details 
and  the  ship's  diagram. 

OR  write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  ship  diagram,  making  your  reservation  as  soon  as  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  these. 


Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  Street,   New  York. 

(a)  I  enclose  $50  deposit  to  secure  accommodations  for  the  "Around 
the    World"    cruise   on    the    S.    S.    Empress   of   France,    starting 
January  23,  1923.     This  deposit  is  to  be  returned  to  me  if  I  find 
it  impossible  to  go  and  when  reservation  is  sold.     I  shall  prubabiy 

want  to  pay  $ for  accommodations.     Send  me  the 

ship  diagram   and   full  particulars  at  once  so  that   I   can  choose 
my  location. 

OR 

(b)  Send  me   free   illustrated    100   page  book  about  the   "Around  the 
World"  cruise  in   1923,  together  with  ship  diagram. 


Name 


Address 
3 


New  York 
Havana 
Colon 
Panama 
Treasure  Island 

(Cocos  Island) 
San  Francisco 
Honolulu 
Yokohama 
Kamikura 
Tokyo 
Nikko 


ITINERARY 

Kyoto 

Nara 

Osaka 

Kobe 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan 

Nagasaki 

Hong  Kong 

Canton 

Manila 

Batavia  (Java) 

Buitenzorg   (Java) 

Singapore 


Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Across   India 

Ceylon 

Bombay 

Suez 

Cairo 

Port  Said 

Naples 

Gibraltar 

Havre 

Liverpool 

New  York 


More  than  27.OOO  milt*. 


19  day*  in  India  (optional) 


First-class  hotel  accommodations.  Your  single  payment  covers  prac- 
tically everything.  No  fees,  etc.,  except  on  shipboard.  Opportunity 
for  many  interesting  side  trips.  Ample  stops. 


MARCH  4,  1922 


The  Vassar  Plan      - 
Breaking  the  Miners         ... 
Prison  Reform  in  Europe — 1.  Belgium 
A  Voice  from  the  Bread  Line — A  Poem 
Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 


-  Paul  L.  Benjamin  885 

Winthrop  D.  Lane  887 

-  F.  Delbastee  888 

William  H.  Matthews  889 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman  890 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Counter-Wisdom — Mothers  and  the  State — The  Port  of  New 
York — The  Psychological  Corporation — A  New  Triple  Alliance 
Unlimited  Output — The  Prison  Reform  Wave — Closed  Mill 
Gates — Railway  Councils  - 


881 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Some  Who  Left  School  Elizabeth  Wave  Whitman 

Responsible  University  Control  J.  E.  Kirkpatrick 

Will  Disarmament  Affect  our  Education?  —  Notes  from  Wisconsin 


892 
894 


HEALTH 

The  Growth  of  Insanity  —  A  Nurse  in  the  Sierras  —  Notes  and  News   - 


896 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


$5.00  a  Year 


878 


Till-:    SURI'EY 


March   4,    1922 


THE      SURVEY 'S      DIRECTORY      OF       SOCIAL      AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
RS — Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
M-c'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employ- 
ment service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen's  compensation ; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review."  Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  crimmologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
I.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean  director 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
Ihe  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C  Carsten's, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)-!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y. ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   b. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prin. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free 
illustrated  literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fairies,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances ;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped ;  gives  advice  on 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  with 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay- 
roll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00 
and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION— 600    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York.      To    advance    pli 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.    Main- 
tains   National    Training    School    which    offers    through    its    nine    months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within   the  movement.     Recommendation   t< 
tions  made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A. 'Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity— -Director,  Justin  McGrath ;  Ass't. 
Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 
Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Gavin; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  unproved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes.  Studies 
health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas. 


public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.  ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert   W.   Kelso, 

Pres.,    Boston;    W.    H.    Parker,    sec'y.,    25    East    Ninth    Street,   Cincinnati, 

nio.      Ihe    Conference    is   an   organization    to   discuss    the    principles    ot 

humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 

tach  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty. 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 

Island,  in  June,  1922.     Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 

upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
£  ij  ,  ?J"  M-  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec  y  ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.  ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects  :  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement—  samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  geii'l  sec'y-  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products ;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
food  and  packing  industries ;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y- »  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
and  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y- ;  137  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
genics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y. ;  465  West  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


1 
•*- 


Warfare  in  Coal 

Slowly,  yet  all  too  rapidly,  the  contending  forces  in  the 
great  coal  industry  of  the  country  are  gathering  for  a 
"  show-down."  The  month  of  March  will  be  a  month  of 
strategy,  of  charges  and  countercharges,  of  advances  and 
retreats  (strategic,  of  course),  by  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  industry  in  America?  Nations 
are  looking  to  the  limitation  of  armaments.  What  shall 
the  industrial  groups  choose?  Or,  have  they  no  choice? 
Are  they  condemned  to  the  endless  conflict  of  wills  ?  Would 
the  acceptance  of  a  program  of  constructive  building  be  con- 
strued as  an  admission  of  weakness?  Who  are  these  con- 
tending parties? 

The  Miners 

•  Why  should  the  miner  of  the  coal  fields  be  in  a  belligerent 
mood  these  days?  What  is  his  average  economic  condition?  In 
the  various  mining  fields,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try? What  is  his  average  annual  income?  What  are  the  securities 
of  his  work  and  his  life,  and  the  life  of  his  family?  Were  his 
wages  abnormally  high  during  the  war?  Are  they  abnormally  high 
now?  Has  the  coal  miner  any  just  grievances,  today,  or  is  he 
just  standing  in  the  way  of  the  readjustment  of  industrial  conditions? 

The  Coal-Owning  Interests 

Why  should  the  owners  be  in  a  belligerent  mood  these  days? 
Have  they  made  any  money  out  of  their  mines  in  the  last  few 
years?  In  what  areas?  Have  the  markets  of  the  country  and  the 
world  been  supplied?  At  a  profit,  or  without  fair  profits?  Are 
labor  unions  interfering  with  efficient  operation  of  the  mines?  What 
part  of  the  sale  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  the  labor  cost  that  enters 
into  its  production?  Is  this  too  high  a  percentage?  In  what  ways 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  mines  hampered  by  present 
industrial  and  economic  conditions?  Harve  the  operators  real  griev- 
ances which  the  public  should  understand  ? 

3  The  Public  Interest 
•  Has  "the  public"  any  distinctive  interest  in  this  struggle? 
What  is  that  interest?  Has  the  public  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
mines  shall  be  run,  profit  or  no  profit?  Has  the  public  the  right 
to  demand  that  miners  shall  "  dig  coal,"  whether  they  want  to  or 
not?  Is  the  right  of  the  public  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the 
operators  and  the  miners?  How  can  it  be? 

4  The  Government 
•  Is  the  government,  state  or  national,  rightly  a  party  to  this 
portending  conflict?  In  what  capacity?  What  functions  has  the 
government  in  a  labor  conflict?  On  which  side  should  the  govern- 
ment align  itself?  Why?  Which  party,  the  miners,  the  operators 
and  the  owners,  or  the  public  comes  nearest  to  being  identified  with 
the  government's  interests?  Which  one  of  these  parties  should  re- 
ceive the  active,  or  at  least,  the  passive  support  of  the  government? 
Or  should  none  of  them?  Should  the  government  intervene  to  pre- 
vent violence?  Or  merely  to  stop  violence?  Or  not  at  all? 

References: 

Reports  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  and  the  Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Commission,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 

Hours  and  Wages  in  the  Coal  Industry,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington. 

Publications.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1106  Mer- 
chants' Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Current  numbers,  the  Coal  Age. 

Issues  of  the  SURVEY  throughout  March  and  special  issue  for 
March  25. 
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At  Singapore 

Ride  out  fourteen  miles 
through  pineapple  and  palm 
trees  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Sultan  of  Johore. 


In  Calcutta 

Luncheon  at  Frederico 
Peliti's;  then  by  ghurries  and 
carriages  to  the  Burmese  Pa- 
goda. Moogly  River  Bridge 
and  Calcutta  Cremation  Ghat. 


In  Ceylon 

Go  by  rickshaw  to  the  Kelanyi 
Temple  and  the  next  day  to 
Kandy.  Have  lunch  there 
and  dine  at  the  Queen's  Hotel. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1923 

120  days  of  luxurious  travel  for  $1,000  and  up  on  the  S.S. 
'  Empress  of  Scotland  "  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line,  the 
largest  passenger  ship  to  go  around  the  world. 

Will  You  Be  One  of  a  Party  of  Survey  Readers 

to  Make  the  Trip? 


New  York 
Havana 
Colon 
Panama 
Treasure  Island 

(Cocos  Island) 
San  Francisco 
Honolulu 
Yokohama 
Kamikura 
Tokyo 
Nikko 


ITINERARY 

Kyoto 

Nara 

Osaka 

Kobe 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan 

Nagasaki 

Hong  Kong 

Canton 

Manila 

Batavia  (Java) 

Buitenzorg  (Java) 

Singapore 


Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Across  India 

Ceylon 

Bombay 

Suez 

Cairo 

Port  Said 

Naples 

Gibraltar 

Havre 

Liverpool 

New  York 


Make  your  reservation  now  and  get  early  choice  of  location  and  price. 
Write  for  free  100-page  illustrated  booklet  and  ship  diagram 


Address  Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


T 


Counter- Wisdom 


HE 
Y— 


counter-man     in     the    little    coffee-house    at 
—  is   a   fluent   talker.     From  his   lips   flow 
perennial  streams  of  sentences.     He  talks  of  every- 
thing, but  most  of  Gus.     Gus  is  his  hobby.     Gus 
is  text  and  his  introduction,  his  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly, 
ong  and  dance,  his  hand  and  seal.     Not  long  since,  a 
passing  traveler  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  glow- 
ins:  periods;  and  patience  got  its  just  reward. 

"  Yes,"  the  counter-man  finished,  proudly  shaking  his  head, 
'^Gus  is  certainly  the  best  informed  man  in  these  parts.  I 
reckon  there's  hardly  a  book  that  Gus  hasn't  read." 

Mothers  and  the  State 

ALTHOUGH  some  twenty-five  states  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  December  3,  1921,  page  357],  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  the  New 
York  state  legislature  has  tossed  it  overboard.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, Senator  Davenport  of  Utica  has  introduced  a  bill 
establishing  a  state  department  of  maternity,  infancy  and 
child  hygiene,  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  year's  work.  This 
bill  has  the  support  of  both  major  parties.  Senator  Daven- 
port declared  that  if  it  is  enacted  it  will  show  that  the  state 
"  formally  repudiates  the  growing  tendency  of  the  national 
government  to  encroach  in  subtle  fashion  on  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  states.  The  most  certain  way  to  keep 
the  national  government  strong  and  vital  is  to  protect  it 
from  too  much  functioning." 

He  also  said  that  more  than  seven  hundred  mothers  in  the 
state  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  die  annually  of  diseases 
connected  with  child  birth  which  are  in  the  main  preventable. 
There  are  four  thousand  deaths  annually  of  babies  under 
OIK-  year  of  age  in  the  state  outside  of  New  York  city. 

This  action  of  the  state  legislature  was  perhaps  predicted 
in  part  by  the  speech  made  by  Governor  Miller  at  the 
dinner  of  the  state  Bar  Association  when  he  warned  "  against 
the  present  tendency  to  build  up  a  federal  bureaucracy  to 
supervise  state  activities  under  the  guise  of  federal  aid,  and 
thus  by  indirection  to  change  our  system  of  government  and 
to  destroy  the  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  federal  power 
fixed  by  the  Constitution." 

Those  favoring  the  bill  point  out  that  evidently  Governor 
Miller  and  Senator  Davenport  have  overlooked  the  pro- 
vision in  the  federal  act  to  the  effect  that  where  a  state  has  a 
child  welfare  or  a  child  hygiene  division  in  its  board  of 
health  the  administration  of  the  act  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
that  division.  If  a  state  does  not  have  such  a  division,  it  is 


a  simple  matter  to  create  one.  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  former  chief 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  had  previously  covered 
this  question  of  the  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  states. 
She  said :  "  Any  one  familiar  with  the  isolation  of  remoter 
districts  and  of  certain  industrial  areas  of  this  country  must 
feel  that  to  depend  entirely  upon  local  taxation  and  local 
initiative  will  delay  far  too  long  that  protection  of  mothers 
and  infants  which  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  public 
economy  alike." 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  "  Maternity  Act  "  the  state 
legislatures  of  Delaware,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Dakota  passed  laws  au- 
thorizing a  state  board  or  division  to  cooperate  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  states  formally 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  this  state  the  federal 
aid  will  be  handled  through  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of 
the  state  Department  of  Health.  The  funds  will  be  used 
for  such  things  as  pre-natal  clinics  for  the  instruction  of 
mothers ;  attention  to  infants'  eyes  to  prevent  blindness ;  in- 
struction of  student  nurses  and  expectant  mothers;  clinics 
for  crippled  children ;  school  medical  inspection ;  promotion 
of  playgrounds;  establishment  of  day  nurseries  where  work- 
ing women  may  leave  their  children ;  provision  for  open 
air  classes  in  all  schools  for  the  benefit  of  undernourished 
children  and  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

The  Port  of  New  York 

HOW  newer  plans  for  the  development  of  the  port  of 
New  York  will  affect  the  health  of  the  communities 
within  the  metropolitan  area  has  not  been  altogether 
overlooked.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
February  16  the  following  questions  were  raised:  Will  the 
plans  relieve  congestion  by  fostering  industrial  development 
in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city?  Will  the  surrounding 
communities  take  advantage  of  the  increase  in  real  estate 
values  or  will  it  be  left  to  speculators?  To  what  extent  is 
the  problem  of  passenger  traffic  bound  up  with  the  port 
development  plans?  Has  it  been  considered  that  with  the 
contemplated  growth  of  the  city's  population  and  of  industry 
the  present  water  supply  will  be  insufficient  within  a  decade 
and  that  the  already  heavy  population  of  the  harbor  will  be 
increased  ? 

Clarence  S.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
munity planning  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
diagnosed  the  present  New  York  situation  as  one  of  "  con- 
centration "  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  development 
of  local  communities  in  which  people  can  work  and  live. 
Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  former  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sewage  Commission,  gave  an  indication  of  the  intricacy 
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of  the  waste  removal  problem.  The  plan  worked  out  by 
the  commission  after  eight  years  of  study  would  have  been 
finished  hy  1930  if  it  had  been  started  in  1914;  the  total 
cost  of  the  undertaking  was  estimated  at  that  time  to  be 
about  fifty  million  dollars ;  but  nothing  has  so  far  been  done 
about  it  by  the  city.  If  the  pollution  of  the  harbor  is  allowed 
to  continue  unabated,  he  pointed  out,  some  branches  of  the 
harbor  will  become  practically  open  sewers.  Should  this 
condition  develop,  some  one  cynically  remarked  at  the  meet- 
ing, it  would  solve  all  the  other  problems  of  the  port  because 
the  stench  would  make  life  unbearable  in  New  York.  The 
longer  the  execution  of  some  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage  problem  of  New  York  is  delayed,  speakers 
declared,  the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  will  be  to  carry  it 
out. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  the  city's  commissioner  of  health, 
advocated  the  weaning  of  New  York  from  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  city,  with  the  towns  in  the  port  area,  should 
form  a  new  state.  He  stated  what  of  course  was  well 
known,  that  the  city  had  not  undertaken  the  solution  of 
harbor  pollution  and  many  other  problems  because  it  has 
no  funds  for  these  purposes,  and  has  borrowed  to  the  legal 
limit.  Incidentally,  he  described  the  small,  ill-lighted  tene- 
ments of  New  York,  many  of  which  should  be  closed  and 
which  would  have  been  condemned  were  it  not  that  the  ten- 
ants have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 


The  Psychological  Corporation 

//  everybody  were  trained  and  selected  for  work  there  might 
result  a  revolution  in  industry  as  great  as  that  brought  about  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  .  .  .  The  scientific  control  of  con- 
duct may  become  of  greater  economic  importance  than  the  uses  of 
electricity  or  of  steel.  .  .  .  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  production  of  national  wealth  would  be  doubled  if  every  one, 
from  the  feebleminded  child  to  the  president  of  the  nation,  were 
allowed  to  do  the  work  he  can  do  best  and  were  trained  to  do  it  in 
the  best  way. 

THUS  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  president  of  the  Psychor 
logical  Corporation,  the  incorporation  of  which  was 
announced  in  New  York  last  month,  expresses  some 
of  the  premises  on  which  the  organization  was  founded.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  the  best  known 
psychologists  of  the  country  not  only  to  advance  psychology 
but  to  promote  its  useful  application  through  strict  business 
methods.  The  organization,  in  other  words,  proposes  to  earn 
by  its  services  the  money  that  it  will  use  for  psychological 
organization  and  research.  It  will  enter  into  contracts  with 
individuals,  firms  and  organizations  for  the  rendering  of  ser- 
vices involving  the  application  of  psychology  to  educational, 
business,  administrative  and  other  problems.  The  stock  is 
all  owned  by  psychologists  who  can  thereby  control  their 
own  work. 

The  central  offices  of  the  organization  are  in  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York ;  branches  have  been  opened  in 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  in 
other  cities.  The  officers  are:  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  presi- 
dent; Walter  Dill  Scott,  first  vice-president;  Lewis  M. 
Terman,  second  vice-president;  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Dean  R.  Brimhall,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  diversity  of  interests  is  shown  by  the  inclu- 
sion on  the  board  of  such  men  as  James  R.  Angell,  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  William  McDougall. 

The  present  plan  is  to  work  through  existing  laboratories 
where  special  work  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  and 
thus  to  assist  universities  and  their  psychologists.  There  are 
at  present  some  five  hundred  psychologists  in  the  country 
teaching  and  doing  what  research  work  they  can  on  the  side. 
"If  these  men  do  something  for  the  individual  they  are  paid 
for  it ;  but  if  they  do  something  for  society  as  a  whole  who  is 
to  pay  for  it?  "  asks  Mr.  Cattell.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  to 


give  scientific  men  to  society.  Charges  for  services  are  based 
on  twice  what  the  worker  is  paid,  or  an  overhead  charge  of 
50  per  cent,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  institution  in  which  the 
work  is  done  and  half  to  the  corporation  for  further  research 
work. 

The  work  has  started  with  the  giving  of  tests  for  clerical 
positions,  anything  from  cash  girl  to  telephone  girl  or  secre- 
tary. The  corporation  claims  that  in  an  hour's  time  the 
psychologist  can  tell  more  about  the  fitness  of  the  applicant 
for  the  job  than  the  employer  can  tell  after  a  month  of  her 
services.  The  applicant  pays  $5  for  the  test,  and  in  return 
is  told  what  she  can  do  and  what  she  can  be  best  fitted  to  do. 
She  is  then  ready  to  present  to  her  employer  a  card  showing 
her  rating  in  relation  to  others  in  the  same  community  doing 
the  same  type  of  work.  By  such  methods  of  selection  the 
money  saving  to  the  employer  is  said  to  be  perhaps  $100  each 
time  a  new  employe  is  engaged.  One  hundred  and  forty 
tests  were  made  at  the  New  York  office  the  first  week  the 
corporation  was  in  operation. 

Tests  for  musical  ability  are  also  being  made.  These  are 
based  on  the  methods  and  instruments  used  by  Professor 
Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  as  described  in  his  book, 
The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent.  The  work  as  it  grows 
will  be  extended  beyond  tests  of  individuals.  Mr.  Cattell, 
for  illustration,  speaks  of  the  need  of  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  types  used  in  printing  and  with  the  present 
keyboard  of  the  typewriter.  Present  type  in  printing,  he 
says,  is  derived  from  the  handwriting  of  the  days  before 
printing.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dot  the  i  in  handwriting 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  a  and  the  n,  but  no  such 
necessity  occurs  in  printing,  where  the  dot  over  the  i  con- 
fuses it  with  the  /  and  the  /.  Research  along  this  line  would 
lead  to  a  revision  of  the  printing  alphabet  which  would  re- 
duce eye  fatigue  and  tend  to  greater  speed  in  reading.  The 
keyboard  of  the  typewriter,  Mr.  Cattell  believes,  was  never 
made  for  the  touch  system  and  could  be  revised  with  a  de- 
crease of  perhaps  20  per  cent  in  fatigue  and  the  same  increase 
in  speed. 

"  We  have  largely  subdued  the  material  world  to  our 
uses,"  comments  Mr.  Cattell,  "  but  men  are  trained  and 
selected,  influenced  and  controlled,  employed  and  dismissed, 
put  in  prison  and  in  Congress,  by  methods  that  have  survived 
from  the  prescientific  era." 

A  New  Triple  Alliance 

THE  real  effectiveness  of  the  new  alignment  of  miners, 
railway  workers  and  longshoremen  undoubtedly  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  the  operators  and  the  gen- 
eral public  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  its  immediate  purpose. 
It  is  true,  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  miners,  in  ad- 
dressing the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  conference  last  week 
stated  that  the  miners  did  not  expect  a  sympathetic  strike 
by  the  transportation  workers,  but  wanted  only  their  "  moral 
support " ;  that  the  railway  brotherhoods  stipulated  there 
should  be  no  sympathetic  strike;  and  that  leaders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  executive  council  in  Wash- 
ington following  the  Chicago  meeting  declared  the 
"alliance"  to  be  only  a  declaration  of  friendship — that  in- 
deed more  definite  declarations  would  have  produced  new 
court  and  legislative  fights.  Nevertheless,  the  seventeen 
unions,  representing  among  them  the  majority  of  the  rail- 
way workers,  pledged  themselves  "  to  apply  every  honorable 
method  to  secure  adequate  standards  of  living,"  and,  fur- 
thermore, that,  when  any  one,  or  group,  of  the  organizations 
should  be  the  "  victim  of  unwarranted  attacks  .  .  .  ways 
and  means  may  then  be  considered  and  applied  to  best 
meet  the  emergency."  The  "  memorandum  "  joined  in  by 
the  unions  is  mildness  itself  compared  with  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Triple  Alliance.  But  with  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  miners'  position,  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
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for  a  new  agreement  with  the  operators  the  new  "  protective 
alliance  "  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  union's  hands. 

Unlimited  Output 

AN  important  reform  in  the  building  trades  was  effected 
last  week  as  a  consequence  of  a  consent  decree  restrain- 
ing the  members  of  the  Bricklayers',  Masons'  and  Plas- 
terers' International  Union  from  continuing  certain  practices 
which  seemed  to  contravene  the  federal  anti-trust  acts.     The 
union  agreed  to  modify  a  number  of  its  rules. 

From  the  public  standpoint  the  most  interesting  provision 
of  the  arrangement  is  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  union 
to  surrender  the  long  criticized  limitation  upon  the  output 
of  the  individual  workman.  The  rule,  which  is  similar  to 
the  rules  of  other  unions,  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  the 
hostility  with  which  labor  organizations  have  been  viewed. 
The  union  is  prevented  by  the  decree  from  enforcing  any 
rules  which  "  directly  or  indirectly  prescribe,  determine, 
limit  or  curtail  the  productive  capacity  of  any  defendant 
member  within  a  given  time."  This  statement  is  so  broad 
— it  is  repeated  in  other  emphatic  forms — that  it  would  seem 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  agreement  upon  positive  stand- 
ards of  production.  That  would  be  a  great  defect,  in  the 
opinion  of  sympathetic  critics  of  the  former  attitude  of  the 
union,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  settling  upon  positive  standards  of  performance. 
The  unions  have  excused  their  negative  prohibition  of  pro- 
duction beyond  a  certain  point  on  the  ground  that  the  speed- 
ing habit  in  industry  has  to  be  combatted,  and  that  if  workers 
were  driven  to  their  limits  of  endurance  the  sum  of  available 
work  would  be  too  quickly  exhausted.  The  psychological 
defense  of  the  prejudice  against  overstimulation  is  probably 
much  sounder  than  the  economic  argument  of  avoiding  unem- 
ployment by  slothful  performance  of  the  tasks  in  hand. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  decree  affect  the  union  chiefly 
as  it  has  been  utilized  by  outside  agencies  for  the  attainment 
of  ulterior  ends.  The  union,  for  example,  is  forbidden  to 
attempt  to  limit  the  right  of  employers  to  purchase  their 
material  wherever  and  whenever  they  choose.  This  is 
directly  aimed  at  the  union  rule  which  provides  that  only 
union-made  materials  may  be  handled  by  the  bricklayers. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  this  rule,  the  investigations  of  the 
Lockwood  Legislative  Committee  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  its  chief  effects  were  to  bestow  privileges  upon 
certain  manufacturers.  Through  the  union  boycott  one 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  fight  his  competitors.  A  rule 
of  this  variety — which  offered  such  tangible  gains  to  unscru- 
pulous employers  and  such  vague  advantages  to  the  unionists 
—has  been  the  occasion  of  much  labor  corruption. 

The  discrimination  exercised  by  some  of  the  unions  against 
contractors  and  manufacturers  who  were  not  members  of 
preferred  associations  is  likewise  forbidden.  If  this  section 
of  the  decree  is  enforced,  the  unions  will  be  cleansed  of  much 
of  the  graft  which  has  befouled  them.  As  long  as  a  manufac- 
turer or  a  contractor  could  eliminate  competition  through 
agreement  with  the  union,  he  was  constantly  tempted  to  do  so. 
The  sophisticated  business  agent,  however,  inevitably  under- 
stood that  his  refusal  to  sanction  work  by  a  competitor  was 
worth  large  sums  to  the  manufacturer  or  contractor,  who 
was  saved  from  normal  competition.  Consequently  it  was 
natural  that  an  illicit  alliance  should  have  grown  up. 

Samuel  Untermyer  uncovered  a  long  range  of  relation- 
ships of  this  character.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of 
the  exposures  of  the  Lockwood  committee  under  Mr.  Unter- 
myer's  direction  that  the  bricklayers'  agreement  was  obtained. 
The  final  decree  was  negotiated  by  United  States  District 
Attorney  William  Hayward  of  New  York  and  signed  by 
Attorney  General  Daugherty.  Among  the  attorneys  involved 
in  the  negotiations  was  Susan  Brandeis,  a  daughter  of  Justice 
Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


THE  PRISON  YARD 

After  the  painting  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh 

The  Prison  Reform  Wave 

THE  James  Brothers,  the  famous  train  robbers  of  our 
grandfathers'  time,  probably  did  not  know  it,  but  they 
were  one  result  of  the  Civil  War.    The  rebound  from 
war  excitement  and  army   discipline,   the,  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  industry  with  thousands  of  men  out  of  work  and 
idling   around,   and  the   striking  contrasts   of  easy   money 
on  one  hand  and  poverty  on  the  other  are  bound  to  result 
in  a  crime  wave  after  every  war. 

This  observation,  commented  upon  in  the  SURVEY  for 
January  21,  [page  622],  also  holds  good,  and  perhaps  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  in  some  of  the  European  countries 
which  the  end  of  the  war  has  left  both  morally  and  eco- 
nomically more  disturbed  than  the  United  States.  But 
whereas  here  the  popular  criticism  has  sometimes  been  that 
too  lenient  a  system  of  punishment  and  too  unselective  an 
application  of  the  system  of  parole  have  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  crime,  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  swung 
around  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  a  treatment  held 
for  so  long  to  be  deterrent  does  not  deter  after  all,  and 
that  merely  to  blow  off  the  steam  of  righteous  indignation 
neither  reforms  the  criminal  nor  prevents  the  commission 
of  crime  by  others.  Thus,  a  whole  new  literature  on  re- 
form of  the  penal  system  has  arisen,  in  England — not  with 
a  view  to  making  it  more  stringent  but  rather  with  the 
aim  of  adapting  it  more  realistically  to  the  aim  of  crime 
prevention.  In  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  other  continental  countries  a  prison  reform 
movement  is  under  way  that  is  inspired  largely  by  a  new- 
born public  sentiment  to  bring  the  penal  institutions  into 
line  with  modern  democratic  thought.  Some  of  these  move- 
ments are  reviewed  more  in  detail  in  a  brief  series  of  ar- 
ticles beginning  with  this  issue.  From  Austria,  an  English 
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Quaker  who  is  also  interested  in  prison  reform  in  her  own 
country,  in  a  letter  just  received,  sends  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  appalling  prison  conditions  which  still  prevail: 

I  have  seen  judges  and  officials,  doctors,  teachers  and  psycholo- 
gists; and  it  was  a  trying  ordeal.  But  they  seemed  pleased  to 
know  of  my  interest  and  said  they  knew  things  were  wrong,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  change  them.  .  .  . 

The  prisons  are  remnants  of  the  empire  and  of  medieval  times. 
I  saw  men  chained  hand  and  foot  and  shut  in  dark  cells  from 
which  light  as  well  as  air  was  excluded.  As  sanitation  is  ^almost 
nil,  you  may  imagine  the  horror  of  it  all;  and  the  poor,  white,  ex- 
cited faces  when  they  flashed  on  the  light  told  a  tale  of  how  many 
of  them  must  have  been  raving  mad. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Herrn  Schober,  the  chancellor,  and  every- 
where implored  them  to  take  the  chains  off — most  of  those  punished 
in  that  way  had  tried  to  escape  from  the  horrible  conditions  of 
overcrowding  and  underfeeding — such  a  very  human  offense.  The 
officials  are  ready  and  willing  to  try  new  experiments;  but  alas, 
the  bankrupt  state  of  the  country  makes  it  all  so  difficult.  _I  thought 
the  best  way  to  begin  was  to  start  a  farm  colony  for  prisoners  as 
they  come  out  of  prisons.  (At  present  their  only  way  to  get  food 
is  to  steal  and  get  back  again.) 

The  minister  of  justice  and  the  judges  are  delighted  with  the 
idea,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  land  from  the  government 
which  has  all  the  crown  lands.  The  Society  of  Friends  will  help 
stock  the  farm.  .  .  .  They  need  financial  help  to  start  before 
the  farm  can  become  self-supporting.  I  am  trying  to  collect  a  little 
money,  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way  with  our  present  exchange; 
but  things  were  so  bad  in  England  with  unemployment;  we  are 
fairly  snowed  under.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  little  help  from 
America?  If  we  can  start  this  colony,  I  think  it  will  be  an  object 
lesson  for  the  Austrians  how  to  deal  with  prisoners. 

In  London,  George  Allen  and  Unwin  have  republished  a 
paper  written  by  Stephen  Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  well 
known  family,  after  some  time  spent  in  prison  as  a  con- 
scientious objector,  with  a  preface  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray.  It  shows  that  England  which,  it  is  generally 
thought,  has  gone  much  further  than  the  United  States  in 
the  reform  of  her  penal  institutions,  still  has  a  great  work 
in  front  of  her.  Professor  Murray  says: 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  abuses  will  creep  in,  even  to  the  best 
administered  systems.  But  it  looks  as  if  we  were  faced  in  the  penal 
system,  not  with  abuses,  but  with  something  more  serious  and  pro- 
found. One  hears  scarcely  any  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty,  of  any 
laziness  or  cruelty  or  inefficiency  of  the  prison  staffs,  much  less  in 
the  Home  Office.  The  officers  do  admirably  what  they  are  told; 
but  it  sometimes  looks  almost  as  if  they  were  told  to  do  an  alto- 
gether wrong  thing,  or  to  do  a  necessary  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 

The  chief  trouble,  he  finds,  is  that  the  prisoners  are  un- 
represented and  cannot  make  heard  their  reaction  to  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  them.  They  are  shut  out  from 
view  and  forgotten.  Those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
them,  in  abnormal  surroundings,  assume  an  abnormal  view 
of  their  relationship.  The  most  forcible  criticism,  he 
thinks,  that  can  be  made  of  the  present  system,  is  that  there 
is  now  available  the  experience  of  institutions  where  bet- 
ter methods  have  been  tried  and  found  working,  and  that 
this  experience  is  practically  not  applied. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  refers  to  the  silence  imposed,  the  prohi- 
bition of  personal  property,  "  the  deliberate  removal  of  all 
a  man's  opportunities  to  serve  his  fellows "  as  the  dehu- 
manizing factors  in  even  a  well  regulated  prison.  In  the 
constant  and  unmitigated  contempt  shown  for  the  prisoner 
as  a  human  being,  he  sees  another  element  of  demoraliza- 
tion. Warders  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  conversa- 
tion with  prisoners,  and  so  even  the  best  disposed  among 
them  are  unable  to  exert  a  reformative  influence.  He  con- 
cludes : 

In  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  world  out  of  the  ruins  of  today,  which 
is  the  hope  and  desire  of  every  patriot,  the  reform  of  our  prisons 
will  be  not  the  least  important  part.  If  the  evidence  of  some  of 
those  who  are  passing  through  prisons  now  may  serve  to  establish 
true  principles  by  which  these  institutions  may  become  schools  of 
reformation  instead  of  places  of  demoralization  and  torture,  their 
imprisonment,  whatever  its  other  results,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Closed  Mill  Gates 

ON  the  morning  of  February  2,  superintendents  and 
heads  of  departments  of  cotton  mills  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  were  dumbfounded  by  orders  from 
the  absentee  owners  in  Boston  that  before  10  A.  M.  that  day 
notices  must  be  posted  announcing  that  the  54-hour  week 
together  with  a  20  per  cent  wage  cut  would  go  into  effect 
in  all  departments  on  February  13.  The  overseers  had  had 
no  intimation  that  the  order  was  coming.  It  was  received 
but  thirty  minutes  before  the  time  for  posting,  and  with 
the  order  came  word  that  the  notice  was  to  be  posted  in 
other  New  England  mills  at  the  same  hour.  The  workers 
merely  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  There  was  no  pretense 
at  explanation.  The  owners  do  not  know  their  workers. 

Manchester  has  two  cotton  mills:  the  Amoskeag  mill,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  employing  about  18,000  work- 
ers; and  the  Stark  mill  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Company, 
employing  about  2,000.  Possibly  60  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers are  French  Canadian ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  Polish 
and  Greek.  A  majority  of  them  do  not  speak  English ;  this 
is  true  also  of  the  foremen  and  heads  of  departments.  In 
the  Stark  mill  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  workers  were  organized;  in  Amoskeae:  the  number  was 
probably  larger;  yet  on  the  morning  of  February  13  not 
more  than  75  workers  made  for  the  mill  gates,  and  the  mills 
closed  their  doors. 

By  this  drastic  and  unexplained  action,  the  owners  of  the 
Manchester  mills  swelled  the  numbers  of  New  England 
mill  workers  on  strike  for  retention  of  the  standards  gained 
in  recent  years.  This  strike  affects  about  25,000  to  ?o,ooo 
workers  in  New  Hampshire;  about  15,000  in  Rhode  Island 
where  a  strike,  gaining  in  strength,  followed  a  wage  cut  and 
lengthened  hours  on  January  23  ;  and  some  workers  in  Maine 
and  Connecticut.  Lowell  has  been  the  town  most  affected 
in  Massachusetts;  but  here  only  the  wage  reduction  has  been 
put  into  effect  because  of  the  48-hour  law.  One  of  the 
most  significant  incidents  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
wage  reductions  were  not  ordered  in  New  Bedford, 
Lawrence  and  Fall  River,  where  the  union  is  most  highly 
organized,  although  the  same  owners  control  mills  in  these 
cities  as  in  the  others  affected. 

The  employers  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  southern  mills  ( i )  because  the 
South  does  not  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
cotton  and  (2)  because  the  labor  laws  in  that  section  of  the 
country  are  few  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers 
is  below  the  standard  in  the  North.  Further  than  tin's,  the 
New  England  employers  refuse  to  commit  themselves.  At 
this  point,  however,  the  situation  becomes  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  southern  mill  owners  are  fight- 
ing the  policy  of  the  New  England  association.  W.  D. 
Adams,  secretary  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Association,  in  the  Textile  World  for  February  4  takes 
issue  with  the  northern  employers.  He  replies  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Edmund  Farnham  Greene,  president  of  Lockv.'ood, 
Greene  &  Company,  operator  of  sixteen  mills  throughout  the 
country,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  which  Mr.  Greene  argued  on  the  line  stated 
above,  that  real  wages  in  the  southern  mills  are  now  at  least 
as  high  as  those  in  the  North. 

The  situation  is  probably  more  serious  for  the  workers 
of  the  South  than  those  of  the  North,  for  as  soon  as  New 
England  goes  to  a  54-hour  week  the  southern  employers, 
to  be  able  to  compete,  will  undoubtedly  redouble  their  fight 
against  child  labor  laws  and  protective  legislation;  and  the 
improved  standards  that  have  come  to  the  South  during  the 
war  will  vanish.  It  is  the  old  story  of  competition,  based  on 
different  costs  of  production,  such  as  the  English  cotton 
manufacturers  have  had  to  fight  for  a  century.  But  unlike 
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their  Lancashire  models,  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New 
England  are  evidently  not  prepared  to  wage  this  fight  in- 
creasingly on  the  battle  fields  of  quality  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, though  they  have  long  excelled  their  southern  competi- 
tors in  both  these  directions. 

THIS  is  the  second  wage  reduction  for  the  New  England 
cotton  mills  in  thirteen  months.  In  January,  1921,  a  re- 
duction of  22J/2  per  cent  was  made.  Labor  officials  claim 
that  these  arc  not  the  only  reductions  which  have  occurred. 
Various  lines  have  been  reduced  in  wages  because  of  changes 
of  style,  changes  in  the  method  of  operation  and  the  like. 
The  average  wage  in  New  Hampshire  before  the  present 
cut  was  about  $19  for  a  full  week's  work.  Weavers  re- 
ceived $20  to  $23,  and  apprentices  but  $6.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  workers  averaged  only  twenty  days' 
work  a  month,  with  average  earnings  not  of  $19  but  of 
about  $14.60.  Moreover,  both  mills  employed  only  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  workers.  The  policy  of  the 
great  Amoskeag  mill,  it  is  said  locally,  is  normally  to  keep 
about  one-third  of  its  people  unemployed.  The  pay  is  on 
a  piece-work  basis,  but  as  the  worker  is  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  machine,  the  net  result  in  earnings  is  prac- 
tically week  pay.  By  introducing  the  54-hour  week,  the 
employers  point  out,  the  reduction  of  earnings  will  amount 
to  only  10  per  cent.  Meantime  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  reduced  7  per  cent  within  the  past  year. 

In  Rhode  Island,  where  approximately  15,000  employes 
are  out,  labor  claims  that  the  average  wage  before  the  2O 
per  cent  reduction  was  $16  a  week,  ranging  from  $12  for 
unskilled  labor  to  $32  or  $33  for  highly  skilled  operators. 
Before  the  war  the  average  wage  was  about  $9.  A  study  of 
the  cost  of  living  is  now  being  conducted,  and  those  par- 
ticipating in  it  report  that  they  believe  it  will  conform  to  the 
federal  government  figures — 70  per  cent  above  the  prices 
of  1915. 

In  New  Hampshire  last  summer  there  was  a  trade  union 
movement  on  foot  to  introduce  a  48-hour  law  in  the  legis- 
lature. There  was  a  general  sentiment  for  it,  and  social 
.  workers  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  its  passage. 
The  legal  adviser  to  the  Amoskeag  mill,  however,  persuaded 
the  union  that  such  a  law  was  but  a  waste  of  time  and 
money;  that  it  would  clutter  up  the  files  with  legal  material 
and  "  we  have  the  48-hour  law  in  effect  as  it  is."  The 
unions  now  see  their  mistake  in  being  too  trustful. 

In  Rhode  Island,  although  the  law  permits  the  54-hour 
week,  most  of  the  mills  had  been  on  48  hours.  Bills  asking 
for  a  48-hour  week  have  been  before  the  legislature  for 
several  years,  and  there  are  three  before  the  present  ses- 
sion; but  efforts  to  get  them  out  of  committee  have  been 
without  avail. 

Massachusetts  workers  are  probably  waging  a  losing  fight, 
as  the  public  sentiment  for  a  wage  reduction  is  strong.  The 
fight  on  hours  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
other  hand,  promises  to  be  a  long  struggle  because  the  work- 
ers feel  that  they  have  public  opinion  on  their  side.  Al- 
ready it  is  causing  much  distress  and  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  of  America  is  collecting  a  relief  fund  on 
behalf  of  the  strikers  and  their  families. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  northern  mill  town  are  somewhat 
better  comparatively  than  in  the  southern  town,  though 
the  factories  themselves  are  mostly  old  buildings  with  old 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  majority  of  the  workers  are 
young  people.  Perhaps  40  per  cent  are  between  16  and  20 
years  of  age.  The  noise  and  vibration  and  dirt  and  dust 
are  well  known  as  the  accompaniments  of  the  cotton  mill. 
A  former  employe  says:  "I  defy  any  one  to  find  a  com- 
fortable mill  seat.  .  .  .  But  the  hardest  thing  is  to  stand 
by  the  heat  of  the  machines.  They  are  as  hot  as  stoves." 


A  number  of  the  companies  have  recently  inaugurated 
personnel  work.  Sanitary  conditions  have  been  somewhat 
improved,  and  certain  studies  have  been  made  looking  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  work  conditions.  In  one  of  the 
mills  just  previous  to  the  strike  the  personnel  manager  was 
asked  to  report  on  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  younger  workers.  His  chief  recommendation 
was  to  pay  the'  men  high  enough  wages  to  permit  the 
mothers  to  stay  at  home  with  their  children. 

This  leads  to  the  question :  Why  has  the  change  in  labor 
conditions  been  introduced  just  now?  An  officer  of  one  of 
the  companies  which  has  made  the  wage  reduction  writes 
to  the  SURVEY: 

As  to  the  basis  of  wage  determination,  it  is  today  entirely  on  a 
basis  of  competition,  as  we  are  losing  money  on  every  yard  of  cloth 
manufactured.  As  far  ats  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  living  to  our 
wages  is  concerned,  with  the  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent  and 
the  increase  in  hours,  our  workers  in  our  New  Hampshire  plant 
which  is  closed  on  account  of  the  strike  would  have  been  earning 
on  an  average  of  76  per  cent  more  than  in  1914,  while  the  cost  of 
living  according  to  reliable  figures  is  slightly  over  60  per  cent 
above  1914.  We  accordingly  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages 
20  per  cent  and  we  increased  hours  for  the  reason  that  we  thought 
the  workers  would  want  the  opportunity  of  earning  more  money, 
and  because  the  increase  in  hours  reduced  costs  so  that  we  would 
lose  less  money  per  yard  of  cloth  manufactured. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  worker  to  produce  efficiently  over  a  54- 
hour  week,  exhaustive  studies  have  been  made  regarding  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  when  the  change  from  54  to  48  was  made,  and  not 
only  do  the  reports  of  investigators  show  a  decrease  in  output  almost 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  decrease  in  hours,  but  our  records 
also  show  practically  the  same  thing. 

Thus,  following  the  higher  standards  brought  about  un- 
der war  conditions,  the  employers,  by  their  own  statement, 
are  asking  the  workers  to  return  to  a  wage  which  is  4  per 
cent  below  the  standard  of  living  of  1914  and  to  make  up 
for  their  loss  in  part  by  working  longer  hours. 

Railway  Councils 

AN  agreement  which  may  be  of  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance was  signed  last  month  between  the  British 
railway  companies  and  the  three  great  unions  of 
railway  employes.  It  establishes  for  each  company  five 
sectional  joint  councils,  made  up  each  of  twelve  workers' 
and  twelve  employers'  representatives.  The  councils  are 
elected  respectively  by  station  masters,  goods  agents,  cleri- 
cal staff  and  other  leading  officials;  engine  drivers,  firemen, 
electric  train  motor  men  and  others  working  with  them; 
signalmen,  guards,  porters,  and  others  about  the  stations; 
goods  carriers  and  cartage  staffs;  workers  on  the  permanent 
way  and  about  the  lines. 

The  councils  will  begin  work  after  April  3.  Of  the 
subjects  laid  down  for  discussion,  three  bear  directly  on  the 
interests  of  the  workers  and  two  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking  as  a  whole: 

agreements  for  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  service; 
modes  of  engaging  and  ending  service,  promotions  and  discipline; 
welfare  work; 

improvements  in  operating  the  lines; 

cooperation   in   developing  business,   increasing  efficiency   and   pro- 
moting economy. 

Co-Partnership,  an  organ  of  labor  copartnership  which  is 
among  the  principal  advocates  of  the  joint  council  procedure 
as  a  preliminary  to  even  closer  economic  partnership  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  says  of  this  agreement : 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the  ratification  of  such  an  agree- 
ment ss  an  entire  change  in  the  policies  both  of  railway  manage- 
ment and  railway  labor.  .  .  .  It  is  a  victory  for  statesmanship  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  over  theorism.  It  implies  that  the  attention  of 
the  workers  and  their  leaders  will  be  engrossed  in  consideration 
of  internal  developments  and  improvements  of  each  railway  system. 
That  spells  reform.  The  previous  policy  of  agitating  and  fighting 
for  a  great  scheme  of  nationalization  meant  revolution. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  full  advantage  of  this 
cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  participation  of 
labor  in  the  profits  of  the  railways. 
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The  Vassar  Plan 

TO  be  sure,  I  found  some  bobbed  heads  at  Vassar, 
and  many  flopping  goloshes  that  slosh-sloshed   as 
the  girls  hurried  across  the  quadrangle  from  build- 
ing to  building.     But  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college  remarked  to  me,  What  does  bobbed  hair  matter  if 
the  girls  haven't  bobbed  brains?    Though  the  college  is  set 
on  a  hill  with  a  character  of  building  and  campus  and  an 
atmosphere  and  charm  which  individualize  it,  the  students 
seemed  little  different  from  those  at  Wellesley  or  Elmira 
or  Iowa  or  a  host  of  other  colleges.     They  are  a  normal, 
merry,  serious  lot  of  girls  with  a  zest  for  fun  and  hard  work. 
Like  the  young  generation  everywhere  in  America,  they  are 
keen  to  cast  a  roguish  shaft  of  satire  at  the  smugness  and 
prudery  of  their  spinster  sisters. 

Even  the  solemn  occasion  in  which  I  had  come  to  partici- 
pate— namely,  an  all-day  vocational  conference — displayed 
the  happy  side  of  the  students.  The  vocational  conference 
is  like  other  college  conferences.  It  is  an  annual  affair,  run 
by  the  students  themselves,  designed  to  give  the  girls  a  clear 
idea  of  various  fields  of  work  so  that  they  "  may  more  intelli- 
gently choose  their  own  vocations  and  make  a  wise  selection 
of  course  in  college  to  help  them  in  any  given  line."  Early 
in  the  year  the  students  decided  just  what  subjects  they 
wanted  to  have  discussed,  and  a  student  chairman  for  the 
conference  was  chosen. 

The  conference  began  at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  was 
conducted  on  class  schedule  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
There  were  ten  speakers,  dealing  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: banking,  psychology,  advertising,  teaching,  music,  sec- 
retarial work,  medicine,  interior  decoration,  social  service, 
journalism,  industrial  mathematics  and  physical  education. 

Each  speaker  had  an  hour  in  which  to  present  his  subject 
— two  talks  were  given  in  separate  rooms  at  the  same  time — 
and  then  an  additional  hour  was  given  over  to  conferences 
with  individual  students.  At  noon  a  special  vocational 
luncheon  was  held  in  Josselyn  Hall.  Each  speaker  jointly 
with  a  student  hostess  presided  at  a  table.  Those  students 
who  signified  their  interest  in  certain  vocations  on  a  question- 
naire sent  out  in  the  fall  were  invited  to  sit  at  these  special 
tables.  Surges  Johnson,  of  the  faculty,  caught,  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  in  a  clever  speech  in  which  he 
made  an  ardent  plea  for  idealism  as  well  as  practical  judg- 
ment in  the  choosing  of  a  life  career.  Some  bits  of  light 
verse  on  the  conference,  contributed  by  students,  reflected  the 
tendency  of  the  present  college  girl  to  make  employment 
rhyme  with  enjoyment  and  test  with  jest: 

WHAT  AND  How 

Jack  of  All  Trades, 

Master  of  None; 
Some    salaries   they   get, 

Just  like  fun! 

They've   got   to   develop 

A  specialty. 
Show  me  my  calling 

And  you'll  satisfy  me. 

DILEMMA 
I  haven't  got  a  single  bent 

For  music,  teaching,  art; 
I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be 

Yet  I  want  to  do  my  part. 

I  couldn't  bear  to  idly  loaf, 

To  seem  a  parasite, 
I  must  find  a  vocation, 

If  it's  scrubbing  floors  at  night. 

A  college  education's 

S'posed  to  make  one  fit  to  earn ; 
But  somehow  I  don't  see  the  way 

To  apply  the  things  I  learn. 


With  it  all  I  found  that  they  were  a  straight-thinking 
crowd  who  asked  rather  searching  questions  upon  some  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  They  could  discuss 
imagist  verse  or  infant  feeding  or  Grandhi,  as  you  would. 
Illustrating  this  many-sidedness,  one  finds  in  the  Vassar  Mis- 
cellany News,  opposite  the  statement  that  Scott  Nearing  will 
speak  on  Solutions  of  Unemployment  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Political  Association  and  the  Socialist  Club,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  recital  by  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  and  near  by 
a  column  of  rollicking  jokes. 

The  table  discussions  were  particularly  stimulating.  Those 
at  the  social  service  table  had  evidently  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  political  science  and  applied  sociology.  They 
knew  labor  problems  and  socialism  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
family  case  work.  It  would  prove  an  invigorating  experi- 
ence for  many  social  service  executives  to  have  their  pet  the- 
ories and  their  work  tested  out  by  the  challenging 
questions  of  such  a  group — a  group  not  yet  harness-broken 
to  the  routine  jobs  in  social  work  or  bedraggled  by  handling 
too  many  cases.  "  Suppose  you  come  from  a  hidebound,  self- 
satisfied  community,"  queried  one  girl,  "  just  how  are  you 
going  to  get  social  work  into  it  ?  "  "I  did  playground  work 
in  a  large  city  last  summer,"  added  another.  "  It  was  worth 
while,  of  course,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  we  reached 
into  the  back  alleys."  "  Is  there  going  to  be  any  opportunity 
for  college  girls  to  become  policewomen?"  asked  a  third. 
"  I  want  to  get  into  medical  social  work,"  stated  still  another, 
"  must  I  first  take  up  nursing?  "  So  throughout  the  luncheon 
there  was  a  rapid  interchange  of  questions  and  answers. 

Following  the  group  discussion  of  social  work  at  which 
some  three  or  four  hundred  were  present,  conferences  were 
held  with  individual  students.  These  were  an  index  to  the 
current  thinking  in  colleges  about  social  work.  Probably, 
to  be  sure,  the  students  at  Vassar,  owing  to  its  nearness  to 
New  York  and  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  have 
entered  social  work,  are  more  familiar  with  its  various  fields 
than  those  in  other  colleges  not  so  favorably  situated.  The 
questions  indicated  that  this  select  group,  at  least,  had  done 
some  pretty  clear  thinking  as  to  the  kind  of  work,  in  general, 
which  they  wished  to  do.  It  was  visiting  teaching,  work  in 
an  institution  for  children,  settlement  work.  There  was, 
however,  a  lack  of  definiteness  as  to  the  nature  and  the  impli- 
cations of  a  specific  job.  With  this  there  was  a  desire  to 
know  concretely  about  this  or  that  type  of  work. 

"  Tell  me  which  settlement  is  the  best  in  Philadelphia  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  girls  with  whom  I  talked.  "  What  shall 
I  find  there?"  There  was  also  ignorance  of  how  to  get 
into  a  particular  field.  "  But  do  I  need  more  training  for 
it?"  was  the  insistent  question.  "And  where  can  I  get 
it?" 

There  was  also  a  keen  wish  among  them  amounting  al- 
most to  a  hunger,  to  know  of  some  one  in  their  own  com- 
munities with  whom  they  might  discuss  the  opportunities  in 
social  work  and  their  approach  to  them.  As  I  suggested 
name  after  name  of  social  workers  in  various  cities,  I  found 
myself  unconsciously  discriminating  between  people  of  equal 
standing  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  unselfishness.  I 
recalled  the  remark  made  to  me  not  long  ago  by  a  big 
executive  in  New  York:  "  One  of  the  best  favors  you  can 
do  me  is  to  keep  people  away  from  me."  I  didn't  give  his 
name  to  any  one. 

With  the  wish  to  serve,  I  found  also  among  these  girls 
a  desire  to  make  their  own  peculiar  abilities  count  for  the 
most.  "  I  am  tremendously  interested  in  psychology,"  said 
one  girl.  "Is  such  interest  of  value  in  social  work?  If 
so,  just  where?  " 

I  came  away  with  an  elated  sense  of  the  richness  of  our 
own  job.  I  say,  therefore,  to  the  jaded  and  disillusioned 
and  harassed  social  worker:  "  Go  to  the  college  student  and 
catch  again  the  sheer,  creative  joy  of  what  we  are  doing." 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN. 
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Breaking  the  Miners 

COAL  operators  in  West  Virginia  who  have  long 
had  joint  agreements  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  are  now  trying  to  break  its  power. 
1  hey  are  doing  this  at  a  time  when  agreements 
between  the  union  and  operators  throughout  the  country  are 
about  to  expire,  as  they  do  on  March  31,  and  the  nation 
fears  that  the  failure  of  the  two  parties  to  come  together 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  strike.  They  are  doing  it,  more- 
over, at  the  height  of  idleness  in  the  mines,  when  many  men, 
due  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  plants,  are  hungry  and 
penniless.  These  operators  are  carrying  the  fight  against  the 
union  into  fields  heretofore  organized,  and  are  thus  lining 
themselves  up  with  the  non-union  forces  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  effort  to  strangle  this  union.  If  they  are  successful, 
organized  labor  among  the  miners  in  that  state  may  be  driven 
into  secret  channels  and  compelled  to  work  in  clandestine 
ways. 

In  the  New  River  field,  in  which  there  are  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  mines  in  parts  of  several  counties,  a  petition  is 
being  circulated  among  the  men.  One  form  of  this  petition 
was  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  It  was  prepared  in  large  numbers  in  that  office 
and  distributed  among  the  coal-mining  companies  in  the  field. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  these  companies,  most  of  which 
have  been  shut  down  completely,  have  been  seeing  to  it  that 
the  petition  was  called  to  the  attention  of  their  employes. 
It  requests  the  company  to  take  those  men  who  sign  it  back 
to  work  as  "  individual  employes  "  and  at  the  wages  in  effect 
prior  to  September  i,  1919.  The  significance  of  the  phrase 
"  individual  employes  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  who  seek 
work  on  that  term  automatically  repudiate  their  affiliation 
with  the  union.  At  one  mine  the  petition  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  house  to  house  by  the  mine  foreman,  the 
electrician  and  the  bookkeeper  for  the  company.  When  the 
petition,  signed,  is  thus  returned  to  the  companies,  it  places 
the  men  in  the  position  of  having  initiated  the  repudiation. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  to  indicate  the  method  of  its  origin. 
A  considerable  number  of  men  at  many  mines  have  signed 
this  petition  and  the  mines  have  re-opened.  Nine  or  ten 
locals  of  the  union  have  given  up  their  charters. 

This  account  was  given  to  me  by  an  official  of  the  New 
River  Coal  Operators'  Association;  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  that  field.  He  added  that  the  action  of  the 
association  was  taken  after  the  men  at  a  single  mine 
had  asked  to  be  taken  back  to  work,  volunteering  to  give 
up  their  union  membership  if  need  be.  The  New  River 
Coal  Operators'  Association  has  had  joint  agreements  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  since  1915  ;  its  present 
agreement  expires  March  31.  The  official  mentioned  said 
that  it  was  urged,  at  an  executive  meeting  of  the  association, 
that  the  petition  distributed  should  be  entirely  "  legal  "  in 
form.  "There  is  no  union  in  this  field  now,"  he  said. 

Only  last  week  came  news  that  four  men  had  been 
wounded  in  a  gun  fight  precipitated  by  the  re-opening  of  a 
mine  in  another  part  of  the  state  on  an  open-shop  basis. 

West  Virginia  is  getting  ready  to  "  keep  the  nation  from 
freezing  and  industry  from  rotting  "  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

Here  is  the  petition  used  by  one  company : 
To  THE  Low  VOLATILE  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY: 

We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  Nos.  4  and  3  mines,  hereby 
petition  you  to  permit  us  to  return  to  work  as  individual  employes 
with  the  understanding  we  are  to  be  paid  the  rates  for  pick  and 
machine  mining  and  day  labor  that  were  paid  previous  to  September 
1,  1919. 

Many  mines  in  the  New  River  field  have  worked  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks  since  January  I,  1921.  It  is  literally 
true  that  whole  towns  of  miners  and  their  families  have  sat 
around  idle  for  months.  Production  has  sunk  at  times  to 
8  per  cent  of  full-working  output.  Families  have  gone 


without  adequate  food  and  clothing.  [See  Miners  in  Dis- 
tress, the  SURVEY  for  February  18,  page  786.]  It  is  com- 
mon report  in  coal-mining  circles  that  some  companies  closed 
down  toward  the  end  of  last  year  in  order  to  make  the 
depression  more  severe  and  bring  the  men  to  their  knees. 
"  Between  ninety-four  and  ninety-eight  mines  in  this  field 
shut  down  entirely  in  the  last  three  months  of  1921,"  said 
the  official  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

At  many  of  the  mines  where  enough  men  have  gone  back 
to  enable  operations  to  be  resumed  a  few  have  refused. 
These,  ranging  in  number  from  two  or  three  to  thirty-five, 
have  clung  to  their  union  charters.  They  have  quite  com- 
monly been  served  with  "  house  notices,"  i.  e.,  notices  to 
vacate  the  company-owned  premises  occupied  by  them.  This 
is  the  sign  of  discharge.  These  men  have  tried  to  get  work 
elsewhere,  at  mines  that  were  running,  and  have  met  great 
difficulty.  Some  of  them  say  they  have  applied  at  twenty 
mines  or  more.  They  say  their  names  have  barred  them. 
They  are  convinced  that  men  who  are  standing  by  the  union 
at  this  time  are  being  blacklisted. 

The  house  notice  is  an  interesting  document.  Usually  it 
is  phrased  in  business-like  language  and  merely  informs  the 
miner-occupant  that  he  must  vacate  the  premises  within  a 
certain  number  of  days.  Occasionally  it  is  more  suggestive. 
Here  is  one  shown  to  me  by  a  miner  who  had  just  received  it : 

Mr. , 

Warden, 
West  Virginia. 

Dear  sir:  I  only  give  you  until  the  seventh  of  this  month  to  get 
your  household  goods  out  of  our  house.  If  they  are  not  out  by 
that  time  I  will  have  to  throw  them  out,  as  I  have  people  working 
for  us  wanting  the  house.  Will  expect  you  to  aci  at  once. 

Yours  truly, 


This  notice  was  dated  February  i,  so  that  the  miner  had 
seven  days  in  which  to  get  another  job.  Actual  evictions 
following  the  sending  of  these  notices  were  held  up,  and 
have  not  been  made,  owing  to  the  public  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Davis  that  distress  would  be  likely  to  follow 
the  putting  of  families  out  into  the  snow  and  his  appeal  to 
the  coal  companies  to  withhold  evictions. 

A  number  of  coal  companies,  as  the  vice-chairman  of  a 
local  Red  Cross  chapter  told  me,  have  opposed  giving  unem- 
ployment relief  to  the  families  of  men  who  refused  to  give 
up  their  union  affiliation  in  order  to  be  taken  back  to  work. 

The  union  in  West  Virginia  is,  to  all  appearances,  under 
severe  attack.  The  same  methods  that  have  been  pursued 
in  the  New  River  field  may  be  tried,  it  is  said,  in  the  Kana- 
wha  field,  where  suffering  has  been  acute  also.  Many  operat- 
ors do  not  conceal  their  intention  to  destroy  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  that  state  if  possible.  They  regard  it  as  a  self- 
seeking  and  criminal  organization.  Already  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  indictments  by  grand  juries  have  grown 
out  of  the  "  armed  march  "  last  fall  of  miners  from  union 
fields  toward  Logan  County.  Perhaps  a  thousand  men  have 
been  actually  arrested.  Jails  have  been  crowded  and  if  even 
a  large  percentage  of  the  men  to  be  tried  should  be  found 
guilty,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  state  will  confine  its 
offenders.  Many  of  the  indictments  are  for  "  insurrection." 
An  official  of  the  state  declared  recently  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  state  treasury  to  carry  through  the  trials 
of  all  the  men  against  whom  charges  have  been  found.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  union  are  under  indictment  for  "  trea- 
son," because  of  alleged  participation  in  the  march ;  among 
these  are  C.  F.  Keeney,  William  Petry  and  Fred  Mooney, 
officers  of  District  29,  and  Dan  Blizzard,  president  »f  Sub- 
District  2  of  the  same  district.  The  backbone  of  the  organ- 
ization rests,  so  to  speak,  under  criminal  charges. 

The  direction  of  West  Virginia's  industrial  conflict  is 
likely  to  be  determined  largely  within  the  next  few  months. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  that  peace  forms  a  large  element 
in  the  prospect.  WII^THROP  D.  LAXE. 


Prison  Reform  in  Europe 

I.  Belgium 

By  F,  Del  has  tee 


THERE  are  today,  in  nine  of  the  chief  prisons  of 
Belgium,  anthropological  laboratories  under  the 
direction  of  specialists  in  criminal  psychiatry,  the 
establishment  of  which  has  put  into  practice  the 
decisions  of  the  recent  congresses  devoted  to  criminal  anthro- 
pology and  penitentiary  science.  The  Congress  of  Legal 
Medicine  lately  held  at  Brussels  passed  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions which,  if  adopted,  will  make  the  penal  laws  of  that 
country  among  the  most  advanced  in  Europe. 

In  1907,  under  the  impulse  of  modern  scientific  theories,  a 
laboratory  of  penitentiary  anthropology  was  started  in  the 
prison  at  Brussels.  The  term  "  anthropology  "  is  here  used  in 
its  most  general  sense.  It  comprehends  all  the  vital  activ- 
ities of  man,  which  are  studied  successively  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  of  delinquents.  Until  1920  the  object  of  the 
examination  and  observation  of  convicts  was  only  to  acquire 
accurate  criminal,  sociological  and  anthropological  data  of 
the  delinquents  of  Belgium.  Since  that  time  the  anthropo- 
logical examination  has  become  the  starting  point  for  various 
therapeutic  measures.  Some  of  these  measures  have  been 
legal ;  others  have  led  to  modifications  in  the  penal  system  it- 
self, adapting  it  to  the  biological  and  psychiatrical  individ- 
ualities of  the  delinquents. 

Thus,  at  Brussels,  there  was  carried  on  a  practical  experi- 
ment as  to  the  usefulness  of  research  in  criminal  anthropol- 
ogy in  the  prisons.  After  ten  years  the  proof  seemed  conclu- 
sive, and  M.  Vandervelde,  the  minister  of  justice,  decided  to 
extend  to  all  the  prisons  of  Belgium  the  system  of  anthropo- 
logical laboratories,  and  empowered  the  psychiatrists  in 
charge  to  direct  the  penal  treatment  of  the  inmates.  The 
observation  of  delinquents  is  now  characterized  by  the 
method,  the  exactness  and  the  eclecticism  which  are  the 
bases  of  science. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  nine  laboratories  are  sev- 
eral less  important  prisons  which  are  thus  assured  of  anthro- 
pological service.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
the  prisoners  who  arc  mentally  affected  there  have  also  been 
added  to  each  of  the  main  prisons  a  psychiatric  annex  for 
convicts  who  should  not  be  kept  in  prison — that  is,  for  those 
who  are  either  mentally  deranged  or  suspected  of  being  so; 
drug  fiends,  for  example — and  an  annex  for  abnormals  of  all 
kinds,  especially  "  irresponsibles." 

The  aim  of  the  penal  anthropological  service  is  to  create 
with  the  least  possible  delay  a  series  of  special  therapeutic 
establishments.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  start  a  special 
psychiatric  section  for  epileptics,  an  agricultural  division  for 
those  mentally  defective,  and  a  penal  sanatorium  for  the 
tuberculous.  Later  there  will  be  set  up  a  hospital  and  penal 
home  for  old,  infirm,  or  incurable  prisoners;  a  prison  asylum 
for  nervous  cases  and  abnormals  of  all  kinds;  a  prison  asylum 
for  alcoholics  and  drug  fiends ;  an  establishment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases ;  and  a  group  of  prisons  with  strict 
regime  for  habitual  criminals,  so  that  the  other  prisons  may 
be  relieved  of  these  recedevists,  and  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance be  reduced. 

The  organization  of  these  special  therapeutic  annexes  will 
leave  the  prisons  themselves  for  incoming  prisoners  and  for 
normal  convicts  who  are  capable  of  working  and  becoming 
useful  members  of  society.  It  will  therefore  be  possible  to 
concentrate,  on  the  inmates  who  are  most  interesting  and 
important  from  the  social  point  of  view,  the  educational  and 
moral  activities  of  the  directors,  the  doctors,  the  institute 
chaplains  and  certain  other  employes  of  the  penal  institutions. 

By  ministerial  decree  of  June  10,  1920,  all  first  offenders 
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undergoing  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  three  months  and  all 
recedivists  must  be  examined  in  the  laboratories  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  anthropological  treatment.  The  examination  of 
the  prisoners  follows  a  questionnaire  that  is  the  same  in  all 
prisons. 

After  examination  at  the  laboratories  prisoners  are  sent 
back  to  their  original  prisons  with  the  data  of  their  exam- 
inations and  anthropological  reports  outlining  broadly  their 
penal  treatment. 

The  anthropological  report,  which  broadly  outlines  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  while  in  the  penitentiary,  is  sent 
first  to  the  director  of  the  prison,  who  in  turn  transmits  it  to 
the  different  members  of  the  personnel  whom  it  concerns 
from  either  an  administrative  or  legal  point  of  view.  These 
all  meet  at  a  weekly  conference  presided  over  by  the  director 
of  the  prison.  The  anthropological  specialists  present  their 
statements  and  develop  their  findings  and  proposals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  convicts,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
decided  upon  by  common  agreement. 

IN  order  to  maintain  uniform  methods  of  observation  and 
of  treatment,  the  anthropological  service  is  in  charge  of 
the  medical  director  of  the  central  laboratory  at  Brussels,  at 
present  Dr.  Vernock.  It  is  in  this  laboratory  that  the  anthro- 
pological data  of  the  ex-convicts  are  filed.  There,  also,  is  an 
important  library  where  periodicals  on  general  and  criminal 
anthropology,  psychiatry,  neurology,  and  the  like  arc  to  be 
found.  These  periodicals  are  sent  in  turn  to  the  laboratories 
in  the  provinces.  The  penitentiary  museum,  which  was  es- 
tablished about  ten  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  prison 
at  Brussels,  is  certain  to  develop  greatly  in  the  future. 

The  director  of  the  anthropological  penal  service  is  assisted 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  four  members.  This  committee 
has  among  its  functions  the  scientific  control  not  only  of  the 
anthropological  penal  service,  but  also  of  various  branches 
of  medicine,  hygiene  and  psychiatry,  as  well  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  personnel.  Thus  there  are  confided  to  one 
scientifically  organized  group  all  questions  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Among  the  subjects  which  have 
lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  advisory  committee  are: 

The  organization  of  the  work  among  the  prisoners,  and  the 
establishment  of  two  prison  schools  for  delinquents  between  sixteen 
and  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  organization  of  courses  of  practical  medicine  and  hygiene  in 
all  the  prisons.  This  has  been  established  since  April,  1921. 

The  organization  of  psychiatric  wards  for  defectives  in  the  larger 
prisons,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing. 

The  organization  of  special  medical  services  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat;  dental  clinics;  treatment  of  syphilis;  a 
surgical  service,  with  a  room  for  operations  and  surgical  dressings. 

The  organization  of  wards  for  anemic  and  tuberculous  prisoners. 

These  reforms  in  the  anthropological  treatment  of  pris- 
oners are  the  outcome  of  a  congress  which  has  recently  been 
held  at  Brussels. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  results 
of  these  reforms  or  to  attempt  to  say  in  what  degree  the  war 
against  crime  and  recidivism  has  been  strengthened.  Hut, 
whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  certain  that  this  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  penitentiary  system  of  Belgium  will  attain 
three  ends  of  which  the  gain  to  society  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable : 

It  concentrates  especially  on  the  occasional  delinquents  who  are 
normal  and  amenable  to  the  moral  and  educational  atmosphere  of 
the  prison  and  who  can  be  returned  to  society,  not  only  better  and 
conscientious  citizens,  but  capable  of  leading  regular  and  useful 
lives  through  the  exercise  of  regular  occupations. 
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It  treats  in  prison  all  the  abnormalities  and  illnesses  of  the  body 
and  spirit  which  are  so  apt  to  appear  at  the  time  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, and  thus  it  applies  with  scientific  thoroughness  the  exact 
punishment  fitted  to  each  individual.  It  is  not  a  question,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  of  removing  from  the  sentence  its  character 
of  intimidation  and  repression,  but  of  adapting  it  to  the  intelligence 
and  physical  constitution  of  those  who  must  undergo  it. 

It  furnishes  the  proof,  through  experimental  methods  of  undoubted 
soundness,  of  the  incurability  of  a  large  number  of  habitual  crim- 
inals and  justifies  the  measure  of  segregation,  whether  for  a  long 
or  a  short  period — logical  consequences  of  the  researches  of  criminal 
anthropology. 

If  the  reform  of  our  penitentiary  system  brings  about  the 
triple  result  of  helping  to  make  goo'd  citizens  out  of  amenable 
convicts,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  abnormal  ones, 
and  to  assure  the  segregation  of  the  habitual  criminals,  the 
prison  will  be  better  fitted  than  in  the  past,  it  would  seem, 
to  fulfill  its  role  in  the  preservation  of  society. 

The  reform  of  Belgium's  penitentiary  system  has  not  only 
preoccupied  anthropologists,  but  it  has  also  impressed  the 
judicial  world,  which  up  to  now  has  been  faithful  to  its  policy 
of  repression  and  the  rigorous  application  of  the  law.  Hol- 
voet,  royal  prosecuting  attorney  at  Brussels,  claims  that  the 
penal  law  has  not  undergone  an  evolution  similar  to  that 
of  the  medico-mental  science  and  prophesies  a  corresponding 
revision  of  the  articles  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure. 

The  Belgian  penal  law  does  not  recognize  abnormals. 
Based  exclusively  on  the  theory  of  individual  responsibility, 
it  requires  a  judge  to  decide  whether  the  culprit  is  "  guilty  " 
of  the  charge  which  is  made  against  him,  and  whether  the 
sentence  which  the  judge  pronounces  is  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  that  guilt.  To  escape  punishment,  the  accused 
must  be  in  a  state  of  total  mental  incapacity  when  commit- 
ting the  act.  (Art.  71  of  the  Penal  Code.)  In  this  case  the 
role  of  the  judge  ceases.  He  cannot  impose  the  penalties  of 
the  law  because  the  culprit  is  not  "  responsible." 

It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  justice  to  decide,  if 
he  thinks  necessary,  the  classification  of  the  accused,  and  this 


category  once  determined,  the  minister  has  no  further  respon- 
sibility toward  him.  The  criminal,  once  classified  as  insane, 
is  subjected  to  the  same  regime  as  the  non-criminal  insane, 
and  if  the  doctor  of  the  asylum  declares  him  to  be  cured  he  is 
at  once  set  free.  In  this  manner  murderers  have  been  set 
at  liberty  after  only  a  few  months  in  an  asylum.  If  the  law 
has  protected  the  insane  criminal  from  the  action  of  the 
judge,  it  has  taken  no  effective  measures  to  protect  society 
against  the  criminal. 

The  situation  is  even  more  serious  when  it  concerns  per- 
sons who  while  not  insane  yet  are  not  normal.  The  science 
of  psychiatry  puts  them  in  a  multitude  of  categories.  But 
for  all  these  unfortunates  the  judge,  who  must  determine  the 
degree  of  their  culpability,  can  apply  no  attenuating  circum- 
stances due  to  their  lack  of  responsibility,  and  he  cannot  im- 
pose a  less  severe  punishment  than  that  which  they  would 
undergo  had  they  been  normal.  So  these  unfortunates,  who 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  and  educated,  are  sent  to  prison  for 
brief  terms  and,  far  from  being  cured  by  their  detention,  are 
often  rendered  more  dangerous. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  re-enforced  by  startling 
examples,  M.  Holvoet  has  formulated  the  following  series  of 
new  legal  proposals :  From  the  moment  that  the  abnormal 
delinquent  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  patient  and  is 
placed  as  such  under  observation  in  the  psychiatric  ward  of  a 
prison,  he  is  to  be  freed  from  all  repression  in  the  penal  sense 
of  the  word,  and  his  liberation  is  subordinated  to  an  adminis- 
trative decision.  A  council  composed  of  a  magistrate,  a 
provincial  delegate  and  a  doctor  shall  pass  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  culprit  shall  be  set  at  liberty  or  committed  to  a 
special  establishment.  Requests  to  be  set  at  liberty,  once 
refused,  may  not  be  renewed  for  six  months  thereafter. 

The  adoption  of  these  proposals  will  introduce  into  the 
penal  code  of  Belgium  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  will  bring  about  a  radical  change  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 


A  Voice  from 

By  William 

GOOD  God,  don't  stare  at  me  so;  do  you   think  I'm 
some  down  and  out  bum — 
A  no-account  loafing  hobo,  just  slipped  up  here  from  the 

slum 
To  get  me  a  hand-out  of  coffee  and  maybe  a  handful  of 

bread  ? 

Say,  listen,  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  I'm  hanging  'round  here 
to  be  fed. 

#       #       * 

Wouldn't  work  if    I*  could?     Don't    you    think    it.     I've 

tramped  all  over  this  town 
And  always  the  same  old  answer,  "  Nothing  doing  just  now, 

cutting  down." 
Six  months  I've  been  handed  that  answer,   wherever  I've 

asked  for  a  job. 
Do  you  wonder  I'm  hungry  and  busted,  and  drifting  around 

with  this  mob? 


the  Bread  Line 

H.  Matthews 

Would  I  hold  a  job  if  I  got  it?    Say,  move  up  here  under 

the  light, 
I'll  show  you  the  ref'rence  they  gave  me;  it'll  answer  that 

question  right: 
"  Sober,  industrious,  honest " — that's  what  they  said  of  my 

work — 
"  Has  worked  for  us  three  years  steady  " — do   you  think 

that  sounds  like  a  shirk? 

*       *       * 

Getting  seedier  each  day.     Don't  I  know  it?     When  you 

have  to  live  on  the  pawn 
It's  the  best  that  you  say  goodbye  to ;    that's    where    the 

others  are  gone. 
I'm  down  to  a  couple   of  dollars,   it's  all    I    have   to   my 

name. 
I'm  just  a  hoping  'twill  hold  me,  till  there  comes  a  turn  in 

the  game. 


You're  going?     Here,  take  it — the  number.     I'll  get  any 

word  that  you  send. 
I  talked  kind  of  rough  when  I   saw  you.     It  ain't  that  I 

meant  to  offend. 

It's  just  that  a  feller  gets  nutty,  shoving  around  in  a  mob. 
So  long.     There'll  be  nothing  the  matter,  if  I  find  some 

kind  of  a  job. 


Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 

I.     Many  Hands  and  No  Skill 


SEPT.  i 
Crossing  the  park  in  the  early  morning  just  as  the 
policeman  is  shooing  out  those  who  use  it  for  their 
night's  lodging.     Observing  how  the  number  has  been 
increasing  all  through  the  summer.     Much  talk  about  unem- 
ployment in  the  papers. 
Sept.  3 

More  talk  about  unemployment. 

But  not  much  change  in  conditions  upon  building  under 
erection.  Plenty  of  "labor";  but  difficulty  in  securing 
really  skilled  workmen  in  many  of  the  building  trades.  In 
the  park  one  is  faced  with  the  fact  of  unemployment;  upon 
buildings  under  construction  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  real  shortage  of  skilled  workmen. 
Sept.  10 

Discussing  unemployment  and  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
men with  my  acquaintances.  Among  architects,  opinion  pre- 
vails that  unemployment  is  due  to  high  wages.  And  as  to 
the  shortage  of  skilled  workmen — what  has  one  reason  to  ex- 
pect under  trade  union  regulations  and  attitude  of  trade 
unionists  toward  apprenticeship?  Uniform  wages?  How 
are  you  going  to  stimulate  the  development  of  proficiency 
and  skill?  Pretty  well  agreed  that  trade  unionism  makes 
for  the  decay  of  workmanship  and  the  arts  of  building. 
Among  painters,  sculptors,  decorators,  dilletanti  and  patrons 
of  art,  similar  opinion  prevails.  Obvious  that  "  as  a  matter 
of  principle  "  spirit  of  union  is  incompatible  with  spirit  of 
art.  A  thoroughly  distasteful  subject — and  it  is  such  a  pity. 

Sept.  ii 

At  the  club  near  a  group  of  the  older  generation  disposing 
of  questions  of  vital  importance.  Unemployment,  attitude 
of  workmen,  unionism  and  the  open  shop — all  examined. 
Ills  of  industry  charged  directly  to  unionism.  Alien  notion 
has  got  to  be  uprooted. 

TALKING  about  industrial  conditions  with  contractors 
and  material  men,  who  see  situation  at  close  range.  No 
shadows  across  their  conclusion;  present  ills  of  industry- 
unemployment,  lack  of  skill,  and  what  not,  due  to  the  atti- 
tude and  practices  of  trade  unionists.  Already  rid  of  the 
clqsed  shop — no  doubt  about  it. 

How  unanimous  are  those  I  meet!  Individual  opinions 
merge  into  a  strong  current  which  readily  floats  press — legis- 
lative bodies — judiciary — the  state. 

Sept.  15 

Returning  from  a  building  operation  which  has  been  going 
on  all  summer  in  a  little  village  "  up  state."  Recalling  pre- 
vious visits;  trying  to  reconcile  industrial  conditions  in  vil- 
lage with  those  in  great  industrial  centers.  Wondering  what 
bearing  conditions  in  village  have  upon  what  my  friends  say 
concerning  responsibility  for  what's  wrong  with  the  building 
business. 

Over  against  the  facts  of  unemployment  witnessed  in  the 
park  stands  another  fact :  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing any  one,  skilled  or  unskilled,  to  do  a  small  piece  of  work 
in  the  up  state  village.  Progress  has  been  frightfully  slow. 
I  had  engaged  the  best  that  the  village  and  the  adjacent  area 
afforded.  Yet  the  work  of  mason  and  plasterer  was  crude. 
Carpentry  was  a  matter  of  using  dull  tools  clumsily.  Most 
painstaking  explanation  resulted  in  the  work  falling  short 
of  the  mark  by  a  very  wide  margin. 

Knew  these  workmen  intimately;  they  were  not  indiffer- 
ent; wanted  to  execute  the  work  properly.  In  a  way,  they 
took  pride  in  what  they  were  doing;  but  the  work  was  not 
well  done. 

But  such  had  not  always  been   the  case.     I  can   recall 
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when  the  villagers  were  wont  to  boast  of  the  skill  of  their 
workmen.  I  can  also  recall  the  last  of  those  who  car- 
ried the  workmanlike  traditions  of  an  earlier  day.  And  of 
their  work  and  the  work  of  those  who  preceded  there  is  still 
evidence  in  abundance.  The  contrast  between  the  work  of 
that  day  and  of  today  is  startling.  The  best  in  the  summer  of 
1921  hardly  touched  the  average  a  century  ago.  Against 
that  work  which  reveals  skill,  inventiveness  and  sureness  of 
touch  stands  the  work  of  today,  clumsily  executed  and  crude. 
So  I  am  not  certain,  as  are  my  friends,  that  what's  wrong 
with  the  building  business  originates  in  the  outlook  and 
action  of  trade  unions.  For  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  situation  as  revealed  upon  building  operations  in  the 
city,  where  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade  union  point  of  view,  are  remarkably  like  those  revealed 
upon  building  operations  in  villages  where  there  are  no  unions 
and  where  unionism  has  found  no  very  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  grow. 

OF  what  differences  there  may  be  this  must  be  allowed : 
In  the  small  villages  the  skilled  workman  has  disap- 
peared, if  we  set  as  a  standard  that  which  obtained  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  is  disappearing  in  the  city.  In  the  city  there 
are  still  to  be  found  a  few,  though  feeble,  agencies  looking 
toward  the  training  of  young  men.  In  the  small  villages 
one  finds  no  agencies — no  opportunities  whatsoever;  those 
with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  tinker  Ford  cars  and  do  odd 
jobs.  Apparently  no  one  in  the  small  village  gives  thought 
to  building  well.  And  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  build- 
ing well  concerns  but  a  very,  very  few  of  those  who  initiate 
the  buildings  which  go  to  swell  and  congest  our  already 
overcrowded  cities. 
Sept.  17 

Talking  to  an  architect  from  Philadelphia.  He  tells  me 
that  there  are  practically  no  apprentices  coming  in.  Says  it 
is  serious.  Discussing  to  what  extent  this  may  be  due  to 
trade  union  practices,  and  to  what  extent  to  the  condition 
that  workmen  in  building  trades  rarely  find  work  to  cover 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  year  even  in  "  normal  "  times. 
No  skilled  workmen  can  now  be  recruited  from  the  village. 
No  longer  made  there.  Not  many  likely  to  come  from 
Europe  where  they  say  workmanship  is  also  on  the  decline. 
Where  are  we  going  to  secure  our  skilled  workmen? 
Sept.  18 

My  friends  must  have  worked  out  their  popular  theory 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  preferences.  For  certainly 
the  popular  theory,  which  runs  to  the  effect  that  what's 
wrong  is  due  to  trade  unionism,  does  not  square  with  the 
facts  as  clearly  revealed  in  our  villages. 

But  I  want  to  know.  Why,  in  our  villages,  are  there 
no  longer  to  be  found  workmen  with  the  outlook,  the  skill 
and  mechanical  dexterity  which  I  associate  with  Leroy  Per- 
kins, Joe  Madison  or  Caleb  Hall,  who  were  the  last  of  their 
kind?  Why,  in  the  small  villages,  are  there  no  young  men 
being  thoroughly  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  building 
trades?  It  is  important  that  we  know. 

For  I  think  that  the  answer  would  cover  much  more  than 
the  question.  It  would  likely  reveal  how  it  is  that  trade 
union  practices,  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  skilled  workmen  in  our  villages  are  all  conse- 
quences of  our  having  assumed  that  business  traffic  is  just  the 
same  as  materially  productive  work.  And — who  knows — 
maybe  those  particular  trade  union  practices,  which  my 
friends  so  greatly  deplore,  would  turn  out  upon  examination 
to  be  merely  big  business  methods  applied  to  working. 

FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN. 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Will  Disarmament  Affect  our  Education? 


THE  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  has  adjourned  with  a  series  of  treaties 
and  peace  pacts  to  its  credit  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  world.    In  closing  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference and  in  presenting  its  results  to  the  Senate,  President 
Harding  expressed  the  belief  that  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  be  a  permanent  contribution    to    civilization, 
"  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for   the  race."      '  The  day 
of  competitive  militarism  is  past.     We  shall  build  now  for 
the  cooperative  days  of  peace." 

But  shall  we?  No  one  will  be  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion until  the  leaders  and  directors  of  our  education  shall 
have  been  heard  from.  Will  the  spirit  of  this  cooperative 
day  of  peace  be  able  to  make  its  way  into  the  counsels  of 
our  educators?  Into  the  organization  and  teaching  of  our 
schools?  Into  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions? What  chance  has  the  spirit  of  peace  in  a  world 
that  still  educates  its  children  in  the  attitudes  and  atmo- 
sphere of  war?  The  problem  having  been  faced  by  the 
political  statesmen  of  the  world  becomes  now  the  inescap- 
able problem  of  the  educational  statesmen  of  the  nations. 
What  will  they  do  with  it? 

News  dispatches  tell  us  that  leading  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis are  petitioning  the  school  board  of  that  city  to  elim- 
inate military  drill  from  the  schools.  Within  the  past  two 
months  a  resolution  providing  for  this  was  defeated  by  the 
school  board.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Teachers'  Union  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  passed  a  resolution  opposing  military 
training  in  public  high  -schools.  Many  schools  over  the 
country  have  boasted  of  their  "  splendid  work  in  military 
training."  What  will  they  now  do  with  this  part  of  their 
education?  The  spirit  of  America  is  moving  toward  the 
"  cooperative  arts  of  peace."  Should  any  school  insist  upon 
retaining  its  military  training  in  opposition  to  these  positive 
developments?  The  question  is  extremely  important. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  question  before  the 
schools.  It  is  the  question  of  the  control  of  our  emotions. 
Through  all  our  human  history,  our  emotions  and  especially 
the  emotions  of  our  youth  have  been  primarily  under  the 
control  of  the  makers  of  war.  Banners  fluttering,  bril- 
liantly, colored  flags  waving,  martial  music,  prancing  horses, 
"  gaily  caparisoned,"  riders  sitting  gallantly  erect,  the  sun 
flashing  from  thousands  of  helmets  and  lances,  or  guns  and 
swords :  Who  has  been  able  to  resist  these  things  ?  "  They 
get  you  in  the  throat,"  says  Kipling. 

Poetry  has  glorified  this  militaristic  control  of  our  emo- 
tions : 

Hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unrolled  .   .   . 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names  .  .  . 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire! 

Statesmanship  has  counted  upon  it,  and  played  with  it 
shamefully.  Recent  revelations  show  one  special  aspect  of 
this  shamefulness.  John  Masefield  has  written  a  prose  epic 
of  the  bravery  of  youth  at  Gallipoli.1  He  has  turned  what 
should  have  been  shocking  beyond  the  powers  of  language 
into  a  scene  of  tragic  beauty: 

"  In  fine  weather  in  Mudros  a  haze  of  beauty  comes 
upon  the  hills  and  water  till  their  loveliness  is  unearthly, 
it  is  so  rare.  Then  the  bay  is  like  a  blue  jewel,  and  the 
hills  lose  their  savagery,  and  glow  and  are  gentle,  and  the 
sun  comes  up  from  Troy,  and  the  peaks  of  Samothrace 
change  color,  and  all  the  marvellous  ships  in  the  harbor 

1  John  Masefield,  Gallipoli.     Groeset  &  Dunlap. 


are  transfigured.  The  land  of  Lemnos  was  beautiful  with 
flowers  at  that  season,  in  the  brief  Aegean  spring,  and  to 
seawards  always,  in  the  bay,  were  the  ships,  more  ships, 
perhaps,  than  any  port  of  modern  times  has  known;  they 
seemed  like  half  the  ships  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Now 
in  all  that  city  of  ships  ...  the  getting  of  the  anchors 
began.  Ship  after  ship,  crammed  with  soldiers,  moved 
slowly  out  of  harbor,  in  the  lovely  day,  and  felt  again  the 
heave  of  the  sea.  No  such  gathering  of  fine  ships  has  ever 
been  seen  upon  this  earth,  and  the  beauty  and  exaltation 
of  the  youth  upon  them  made  them  like  sacred  things  as 
they  moved  away.  All  the  thousands  of  men  aboard  them 
gathered  on  deck  to  see,  till  each  rail  was  thronged.  These 
men  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  British  world,  from 
Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  India  the  mother  country,  New 
Zealand  and  remote  islands  in  the  sea.  They  had  said  good- 
bye to  home  that  they  might  offer  their  lives  in  the  cause 
we  stand  for.  .  .  .  But  as  they  moved  out  these  things 
were  but  the  end  they  asked,  the  reward  they  had  come 
for,  the  unseen  cross  upon  the  breast.  All  that  they  felt 
was  a  gladness  of  exultation  that  their  young  courage  was 
to  be  used.  They  went  like  kings  in  a  pageant  to  the  im- 
minent death. 

"  As  they  passed  from  the  moorings  to  the  man-of-war 
anchorage  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  their  feeling  that  they 
had  done  with  life  and  were  going  to  something  new  welled 
up  in  those  battalions;  they  cheered  and  cheered  till  the 
harbor  rang  with  cheering.  As  each  ship  crammed  with 
soldiers  drew  near  the  battleships,  the  men  swung  their 
caps  and  cheered  again,  and  the  sailors  answered,  and  the 
noise  of  cheering  swelled,  and  the  men  in  the  ships  not  yet 
moving  joined  in,  and  the  men  ashore,  till  all  the  life  in 
the  harbor  was  giving  thanks  that  it  could  go  to  the  death 
rejoicing.  .  .  ." 

That  is  the  way  youth  went  to  its  death.  Meanwhile, 
what  were  the  statesmen,  at  home,  in  London,  doing  with 
this  divine  "eagerness  of  youth  to  die"?  Graham  Wallas 
has  told  us.2  Winston  Churchill  called  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles  "a  legitimate  gamble."  The  plans  for  this 
gamble "  were  under  discussion  for  some  weeks.  The 
politicians  and  the  military  leaders  could  not  get  together: 
"  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Haldane  agreed  that  '  the  political 
members  of  the  committee  did  too  much  of  the  talking, 
and  the  expert  members  as  a  rule  too  little.'  Sir  James 
Murray  said,  '  I  sometimes  left  the  War  Council  with  a 
very  indistinct  idea  of  any  decision  having  been  arrived  at 
at  all.'  .  .  .  There  was  a  moment  of  intense  conflict 
on  the  day  of  the  final  decision,  when  Lord  Fisher  'rose 
from  his  seat  with  the  intention  ...  of  intimating  his 
intention  to  resign,'  and  Lord  Kitchener  '  at  the  same  time 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  before  Lord  Fisher  could  leave 
the  room,  had  some  private  conversation  with  him  at  the 
window.  Eventually,  according  to  a  note  made  by  Lord 
Fisher  at  ^the  time,  the  latter  reluctantly  gave  way  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  entreaty  and  resumed  his  seat.' 

•  •  •  L°rd  Fisher,  for  instance,  gave  an  account  of 
his  own  state  of  mind  while  he  was  both  estimating  the 
chances  of  a  naval  attack  and  deciding  whether  he  should 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  to  undertake  it;  and  other  wit- 
nesses gave  their  own  impressions  of  Lord  Fisher's  state  of 
mind.  It  was,  one  gathers,  rather  one  of  growing  emo- 
tional discomfort  than  one  of  growing  clearness  in  thought 
and  will.  He  described  himself  as  'instinctively  against' 

'  Graham  Wallas,  Oar  Social  Heritage.    Tale  University  Press. 
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a  purely  naval  attack;  and  Mr.  Churchill  said,  'I  could 
see  that  Lord  Fisher  was  increasingly  worried  about  the 
Dardanelles  situation.'  Lord  Kitchener's  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  soldiers  in  the  attack  '  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change,'  and  by  March  3,  1915,  'had  apparently 
weakened.'  The  argument  about  our  prestige  in  the  East 
'  grew  in  importance,'  and  General  Caldwell  is  quoted  as 
saying,  with  regard  to  a  later  stage  in  the  expedition,  that 
'  we  drifted  into  the  big  military  attack.'  " 

And  so  thousands  of  England's  youth  "  went  like  kings 
in  a  pageant  to  the  imminent  death,"  while  statesmen  drifted 
and  talked  about  "  our  prestige  in  the  East."  But  Mase- 
field  got  his  chance  to  write  an  epic  of  Youth  Cheering  the 
Approach  of  Death.  And  school  boys  will  read  that  epic! 
What  will  it  do  with  their  minds,  their  emotions,  their 
wills? 

If  we  assume,  with  President  Harding,  that  the  reign  of 
the  militarist  is  ended,  what  is  to  become  of  our  emotions, 
and  the  emotions  of  our  young  people?  We  can  sink  our 
battleships,  dismantle  our  forts,  destroy  our  arsenals,  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  Thus  we  can  get  rid  of  the  things  that  mean  war. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  engineering  minds — minds 
that  have  played  with  the  great  machineries  of  war?  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  war-time  and  war-like  emotions?  With 
the  feet  that  fall  so  easily  into  the  military  march?  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  military  march,  itself?  And  with  the 
flags  flying  high?  What  shall  we  do  with  the  throat  that 
still  feels  a  catch  as  the  band  plays  and  the  flag  goes  by? 
Shall  the  heightening  of  the  pulse  when  the  drums  beat  and 
the  bugles  blow  be  considered  evidence  of  treason  to  the 
day  of  peace?  What  will  become  of  the  generations  of 
youth  who  will  go  no  more,  on  memorial  days,  to  shrines  of 
heroes  to  hear  great  oratory  tell  of  splendid  deeds  in  the 
"  times  that  tried  men's  souls  "  ?  Shall  we  destroy  all  me- 
morials of  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  along  with  the 
tools  of  war?  Shall  we  forbid  all  heroic  tales,  all  memora- 
ble occasions?  Shall  we  re-edit  our  books,  our  songs,  our 
folk-lore? 

The  past  has  been  filled  with  shames,  brutal,  sordid,  un- 
speakable. But  humanity  cannot  live  in  a  vacuum.  At  least, 
youth  cannot.  War  has  released  hatreds,  treasons,  murders, 
abominable  deaths.  But  what  shall  take  its  place?  War 
is  activity:  Youth  can  engage  in  war!  But  peace  is  a  nega- 
tive state:  No  one  can  engage  in  peace!  How  shall  the 
age  of  peace  be  employed  ?  What  will  it  offer  to  the  youth 
of  the  world  more  beautiful,  nobler,  worthier  than  war,  to 
release  their  souls,  to  engage  their  undying  energies,  to  mold 
their  passions  and  loves,  to  make  them  feel  like  kings  in  a 
pageant  ? 

We  can  hire  blacksmiths  to  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares ;  but  will  that  make  plowing  seem  worth  while  ?  We 
can  turn  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  but  has  any  poet 
written  a  sonnet  to  the  pruning-hook  ?  It  is  easy  to  take  away; 
but  taking  away  leaves  a  hole.  Jane  Addams  tells  of  a 
young  woman  who  wanted  a  chance  to  express  her  sense  of 
religious  obligation.  She  asked  the  minister  for  help.  He 
suggested  that  she  put  fresh  flowers  on  the  pulpit  every 
Sunday! 

The  problem  is  primarily  educational,  in  a  broad  way. 
There  has  never  been  much  room  for  emotion  in  the  schools, 
except  the  sort  that  grows  on  poems  of  militaristic  patriotism. 
Children's  own  hopes,  feelings,  affections  have  been  shy  in 
school  rooms.  Yet  the  issues  of  their  lives  are  less  in  the 
keeping  of  their  intellects  than  of  their  emotions.  Our 
schools  move  more  and  more  toward  things  of  the  intellect, 
today.  The  wide  areas  of  feeling  and  emotion  are  mostly 
uncultivated.  Who  will  discover,  explore  and  claim  this 
land  of  the  race's  future:  the  cooperative  artists  of  peace, 
or  some  camouflaged  representative  of  the  ancient  arts  of 
war? 

President  Harding's  suggestion  that  we  stand  at  the  dawn 
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of  a  new  era  in  human  history  carries  with  it  the  inescapable 
suggestion  that  we  must  have  a  new  era  in  education,  also. 
No  new  social  or  political  era  will  get  far  on  its  way  if  edu- 
cation remains  behind  in  an  ancient  twilight.  This  is 
biggest  problem  now  before  the  educational  statesmansh 
of  the  nation:  Will  disarmament  change  our  education 
any  way?  Will  educators  see  their  work  in  the  light 
this  new  dawn?  Will  youth  get  its  chance  to  live  a  gre 
life,  dream  great  dreams,  rise  to  great  occasions,  undertake 
great  tasks  and  achieve  nobility  of  name  and  character  even 
in  these  new  days  of  peace?  The  educators  of  the  nation 
must  answer  the  question  which  the  statesmen  have  asked 

Some  Who  Left  School 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  large,  overgrown  boy  staring 
straight  at  his  book,  never  turning  a  page,  who  attracted 
my  attention  one  day  in  the  public  school.  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  little  girl  with  saucy  eyes  and  the  insolent  toss  of 
brown  curls  piled  high  in  extreme  fashion.  At  any  rate, 
the  grade  teacher  met  my  questioning  look  with  slightly 
raised  eyebrows  and  a  tone  of  studied  martyrdom :  "  They 
should  not  be  here,  you  know.  But  we  try  to  get  along 
without  any  trouble.  In  fact,  I  have  had  no  trouble  at  all. 
They  are  almost  fourteen.  Joe  has  already  started  to  get 
his  working  papers."  Then,  more  cheerfully,  "  What  chil- 
dren like  that  need  is  a  good  hard  job.  Don't  you  think  so?  " 
I  used  to  think  so,  unreservedly,  but  that  was  when  I 
too  struggled  to  sustain  the  morale  of  a  large  day  school 
class  room.  I  had  not  thought  then  of  following  Joe  out 
of  the  class  room  to  settle  the  doubt  which  brought  the 
quaver  into  his  teacher's  voice  when  she  assured  herself  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  none  of  the  symptoms,  Joe, 
free  from  school,  would  develop  into  a  dependable  citizen. 
And  when  we  gathered  these  immature,  adolescent  young 
workers  back  into  the  continuation  school  for  a  few  paltry 
hours  each  week  we  began  to  realize  that  the  child  who 
could  not  adjust  himself  to  the  protected  environment  of 
the  school  world  would  find  the  problems  of  self-adjustment 
no  easier  when  he  came  out  into  the  big  world  where  he  was 
regarded  as  an  independent  worker  in  industry.  We  began 
to  realize,  too,  that  the  parents  of  these  children  who  leave 
our  schools  cannot  go  with  them  to  help  them  because  they 
have  been  born  in  countries  different  from  ours  in  language, 
institutions  and  customs.  The  continuation  school  teacher 
can  find  a  chance  for  a  rare  form  of  social  service  if  she 
seizes  every  opportunity  to  use  her  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence to  guide  and  direct  those  who  are  the  least  intelligent 
and  the  least  capable  of  the  future  American  citizens.  To 
do  this  she  must  go  with  them  beyond  the  doors  of  the  class 
room  into  that  world  where  they  live  and  work  and  play. 

HE  father  of  Asunta  Falcone  understood  and  appre- 
ciated  the  help  of  the  continuation  school  teacher.  Asunta 
was  a  gay  starry-eyed  girl  whose  hair  was  black  and  whose 
teeth  were  white.  It  was  a  glorious  day  in  early  spring 
when  she  first  appeared  in  my  class  room.  In  the  morning 
she  was  there  and  in  the  afternoon  she  had  gone.  The  lure 
of  the  sunshine  and  a  moving-picture  show  had  been  irre- 
sistible. As  soon  as  her  cooking  teacher  told  me  this  I  was 
on  my  way  down  the  walk  under  the  grape  arbor  to  the  cot- 
tage where  Asunta  lived.  I  had  been  there  before  when 
the  granting  of  Asunta's  working  papers  was  being  consid- 
ered. I  knew  that  to  Asunta  fell  the  care  of  younger  chil- 
dren, while  the  mother  worked  in  the  city  and  the  father 
slept  so  that  he  could  work  at  night. 

As  I  came  near  the  house  all  was  noise  and  commotion. 
A  dog  was  barking.  Next  door  a  neighbor  blared  on  a 
cornet.  Inside  the  kitchen  a  child  was  screaming  so  loudly 
that  I  knocked  several  times  before  the  voice  of  the  father 
called  for  me  to  enter.  About  the  room  danced  five  little 
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Falcones  with  eyes  that  shone  just  like  Asunta's.  The  man 
paused  as  he  attempted  to  button  the  baby  into  an  extra 
outer  garment. 

"  Where  is  Asunta?  "  I  asked  by  way  of  greeting. 

"  At  the  school  today,"  he  replied,  none  too  enthusias- 
tically. 

I  took  a  step  nearer.  "  No,  Asunta  is  not  at  the  school. 
I  have  just  come  from  there." 

The  man  whirled  about  toward  me  so  quickly  that  the 
baby  forgot  to  yell.  "  Asunta  not  at  the  school?  "  he  thun- 
dered. "  Where  in  the  Hell  is  she !  At  the  movies?  Asunta 
at  the  movies  and  me  home  with  all  these  kids!  You  wait 
till  she  gets  home.  I  think,  maybe,  I  kill  that  Asunta." 

It  was  only  a  burst  of  Latin  temper.  I  spoke  calmly: 
"  I  knew  you  would  want  her  to  come  to  the  school,"  I  said, 
"  and  so  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  It  is  hard  for  you  to  let 
her  go,  but  perhaps  she  will  remember  better  if  you  send 
her  tomorrow  to  make  up  this  time  she  has  lost." 

The  father's  mood  had  changed.  He  took  off  his  hat; 
he  had  forgotten  to  remove  it  before.  He  bowed.  "  All 
right,  miss,  I  thank  you,  miss.  You  must  help  me  look  after 
Asunta.  While  she  is  in  the  house  I  can  go  after  her.  I 
would  not  let  her  go  to  the  shop  to  work  where  I  can  never 
watch  her.  Her  mother  goes.  But  on  the  day  of  the  school 
you  watch  her,  please,  miss." 

WITH  Sam  it  was  different.  His  mother  did  not  worry 
about  his  morals  although  the  stranger  who  glanced 
at  him  would  probably  sympathize  with  the  policeman  who 
did.  Sam  was  a  thin,  slouchy  colored  boy,  very  dark  and 
very  ragged.  His  sister  told  me  that  he  had  never  been 
well,  and  the  school  physician  finally  traced  the  trouble  to 
his  teeth.  I  started  trying  to  get  him  to  a  dental  clinic. 
As  he  was  out  of  work  all  winter  he  stayed  at  home  with 
the  children  while  his  sister  went  out  washing.  She  could 
not  go  when  Sam  was  not  there.  She  could  trust  even  sick 
babies  with  him.  At  school  his  work  was  good. 

Then  Sam  got  into  trouble.  After  supper  one  evening 
he  strolled  down  toward  the  Italian  section  of  town  where 
he  used  to  live.  There  were  a  few  colored  families  still 
in  the"  district.  Among  them  was  a  man  who  hated  the 
crowd  of  Italian  boys  playing  ball  in  the  street  evenings  and 
he  complained  to  the  police  about  them.  There  was  a  new 
recorder  at  the  police  court,  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  a  keen 
sense  of  duty.  His  influence  spread  through  the  whole 
department,  and  the  substitute  policeman  on  the  beat,  a 
young  Irishman,  scurried  the  boys  into  their  yards  and  set 
himself  the  task  of  keeping  them  there.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  Sam  strolled  down  Elm  Street  and  seated  himself  on 
the  grass  beside  the  curb.  The  expected  thing  happened. 
Along  came  the  policeman  and  the  boys  ran  away.  All  went 
but  Sam.  He  sat  on  the  grass  by  the  curb.  He  rolled  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  "  cop  "  and  remarked:  "  I  ain't 
doing  nothing." 

The  young  policeman  was  irate  and  threatened  to  take 
Sam  to  the  police  station.  Whereupon  the  eyes  rolled  up 
again  and  the  remark  followed  :  "How  do  you  get  that  way !" 

The  next  morning  Sam  was  not  at  school.  The  other 
boys  told  me  where  he  was.  Once  before,  with  a  Polish  boy, 
he  had  been  taken  for  stealing.  He  had  been  let  off  because 
the  case  against  him  had  not  been  clear.  The  other  boy  had 
gone  to  the  reform  school,  and  probably  Sam  would  be  sent 
there  now.  Spring  had  come  and  with  it  farm  work  and 
Sam  had  just  got  a  job. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  'when  his  case  came  up  before  the 
recorder.  The  court  room  was  dark,  and  I  could  scarcely 
see  the  boy,  who  stood  with  his  head  down.  The  captain 
came  in  behind  me.  "  So  you're  his  teacher,  are  you !  Guess 
he's  a  tough  proposition  in  school,  saucy  and  shiftless.  Went 
a  little  too  far  this  time."  The  man  chuckled. 


I  answered  honestly:  "  No,  that's  the  queer  part  about  it. 
He  isn't  bad  in  school.  His  notebook  is  the  best  I  have  and 
he  always  helps  me  out." 

The  captain  was  a  bit  suspicious  of  me.  He  eyed  me 
shrewdly.  "  Came  here  to  speak  for  him,  did  you?  " 

No,  I  had  not.  I  had  come  just  out  of  interest.  I  had 
not  planned  to  speak  unless  somebody  asked  me  questions. 
The  recorder  knew  who  I  was. 

The  captain  was  confidential  and  earnest.  "  You  better 
speak  for  the  boy.  Go  right  up  there  with  him.  There 
isn't  any  one  to  intercede  for  him.  There's  only  our  man  to 
talk  against  him.  I  guess  he  got  a  little  fresh — all  boys 
will." 

The  case  came  up  and  as  the  captain  called  the  attention 
of  the  recorder  to  me  I  went  up  beside  Sam  to  answer  ques- 
tions. At  last  came  the  decision.  Sam  had  pleaded  guilty 
and  his  past  record  was  on  the  desk.  The  recorder  was  firm : 
"  You  are  guilty  of  a  serious  offense — insolence  to  a  man 
who  is  doing  his  duty  when  he  keeps  order  in  this  town. 
The  law  gives  me  the  right  to  impose  sentence  upon  you.  I 
will  suspend  that  sentence  in  this  case.  I  do  this  simply 
because  your  teacher  has  come  here  to  tell  of  your  good 
record  in  the  school.  You  will  pay  the  costs  of  the  court." 

Sam  went  back  to  the  farm  to  work,  and  I  went  to  the 
dental  clinic  to  get  his  card  of  admission. 

T  PITY,  in  a  way,  the  employers  of  the  fourteen-year-old 
•*•  children.  Irresponsible  and  restless,  these  young  workers 
are  apt  to  run  home  for  lunch  when  they  feel  hungry  and 
to  look  for  new  jobs  when  they  are  bored  or  scolded.  Mr. 
Grossman,  foreman  of  the  sewing  shop,  however,  was  not 
aware  he  needed  any  pity.  Imbued  himself  with  a  German 
respect  for  law  and  system,  he  was  stunned  last  Columbus 
Day  when  seven  girls  threw  down  their  scissors  and  rolled 
up  their  aprons  and  sped  by  him  out  of  the  shop.  They  had 
declared  a  holiday. 

Two  of  these  little  girls  were  young  enough  to  be  in  the 
continuation  school,  and  so  Mr.  Grossman  telephoned  to 
the  teacher,  partly  to  accuse  somebody  other  than  himself 
for  the  strike  and  partly  to  get  her  to  help  him.  I  had 
told  him  that  I  knew  the  parents  of  all  my  children  and  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  help  him  make  them  better  workers. 
Now  he  offered  to  take  back  these  two  youngest  girls  if  I 
would  go  and  bring  them  to  the  shop.  He  would  go  to 
their  homes  with  me.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  off  in  his 
automobile. 

Maria  had  gone  straight  home,  for  we  found  her  working 
in  the  garden  with  her  father.  It  did  not  take  long  to  ex- 
plain. Work  was  growing  scarce  and  Maria  must  not  lose 
her  job.  "  But,"  she  confided  to  me,  "  I  cannot  go  back. 
The  other  girls  who  stayed  will  make  fun  of  me.  You  will 
go  with  me  ?  " 

Our  arms  full  of  fresh  celery  and  anise  just  pulled  from 
the  garden,  Mr.  Grossman,  Maria  and  I  were  soon  back  at 
the  sewing  shop.  Before,  I  had  not  been  allowed  across 
the  threshold,  but  this  time  I  went  into  the  dressing  room 
and  then  on  into  the  room  where  the  girls  sat  at  the  machines, 
stitching.  I  whispered  to  Maria  when  I  left,  "  Tell  them 
your  teacher  brought  you  back  and  they  will  not  say  any- 
thing." 

T  NSIDE  the  class  room  civics  and  hygiene  seem  different 
*•  from  the  subjects  I  used  to  teach  from  the  textbook.  We 
find  our  problems  for  discussion  in  the  shop  and  in  the  home. 
Even  after  eight  years  of  excellent  instruction,  Jennie  con- 
fessed to  me,  as  we  sat  on  the  bench  in  her  back  yard,  that 
she  was  still  going  to  a  witch  doctor  for  treatment  for  head- 
aches. The  next  morning  I  convinced  her,  or  tried  to,  that 
castor  oil  will  sometimes  divert  the  spell  of  the  evil  eye. 

Continuation  school  work  gives  these  opportunities  to  the 
teacher  who  has  the  vision  to  perceive  them.  Even  though 
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she  can  hang  no  marvelous  exhibits  on  the  walls  of  her  class 
room  she  knows  that  the  work  of  the  public  school  is  at  last 
being  frankly  checked  up  by  the  test  of  real  life.  To  find 
out  where  and  why  she  has  failed  may  become  her  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  overgrown  boy  and  the  little  girl  with  the 
saucy  eyes  have  offered  a  challenge  to  her  own  culture,  the 
challenge  of  the  youngest  producers  of  the  wealth  of 
America.  ELIZABETH  WAVE  WHITMAN. 

Responsible  University  Control 

IT  is  the  usual  lot  of  constitution  makers  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  their  work.  Rarely  does  the  organ- 
ization provided  for  function  as  intended.  The  fathers  of 
1787  aimed  to  make  a  representative  republic.  Little  more 
than  a  generation  had  passed  before  the  government  was 
dominated  by  extra-legal  bodies  through  the  non-representa- 
tive senate  and  executive.  The  tendency  is  now  to  develop 
an  executive  government,  though  not  one  of  the  "  respon- 
sible "  types. 

'  By  a  "  responsible  "  government  is  usually  meant  one  in 
which  the  executive  is  created  by  and  is  subject  to  the  parlia- 
ment or  legislature.  In  such  governments  there  is  usually 
a  nominal  executive,  a  king  or  a  president,  who  acts  as  the 
formal  head  and  occasional  arbiter.  The  British  and  French 
governments  are  excellent  examples.  Why  should  not  this 
responsible  form  of  government  furnish  a  model  for  Ameri- 
can university  government,  which  now  fails  notably,  as  will 
be  shown,  to  measure  up  to  a  desirable  standard  ? 

American  college  and  university  organizations  furnish 
almost  perfect  examples  of  either  the  aristocratic  or  the  auto- 
cratic types  of  government.  In  a  few  instances,  usually  in 
the  older  and  eastern  institutions,  the  responsible  type  may 
be  approached,  but  for  the  most  part,  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  irresponsible  governments.  That  is 
to  say,  they  have  governments  imposed  from  without  which 
have  little  or  no  responsibility  to  the  community  which  is 
governed.  It  is  of  course  quite  obvious  that  no  individual 
or  group  of  individuals,  past  or  present,  is  responsible  for 
the  undemocratic  character  of  American  college  and  univer- 
sity government.  It  has  grown  quite  naturally,  if  not 
unavoidably,  out  of  our  social  conditions  and  our  history. 

The  stronger  institutions  of  the  East  began  in  new  com- 
munities, limited  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  In  the  West 
state  institutions  as  well  as  private,  with  few  exceptions, 
began  under  similar  conditions.  The  question  of  location 
was  usually  difficult.  It  often  resulted  in  a  divided  con- 
stituency and  sometimes  in  two  or  more  institutions  where 
there  should  have  been  but  one.  There  were  no  teachers, 
no  professional  staff,  with  its  organization  and  traditions. 
The  student  body  was  non-existent.  Hence,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  begin,  as  some  Italian  universities  did,  with  a  student 
guild,  nor  with  a  guild  of  scholars  as  was  often  done  in 
Northern  Europe. 

In  the  early  colonies,  and  later  in  almost  every  instance 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  only  possible  way  to  begin 
was  with  a  group  of  laymen,  usually  the  clergy.  Upon  them 
as  the  most  interested  and  responsible  group  the  state  con- 
ferred authority  to  engage  in  an  educational  enterprise. 
Later,  and  more  particularly  in  the  West,  the  clergy  were  not 
so  prominent  in  die  organizing  groups.  Indeed,  the  organiz- 
ing body  might  be  little  more  than  a  group  of  town  boosters 
or  land  speculators,  but  in  all  cases  the  "  college  "  was  con- 
stituted, and  necessarily  so,  by  the  incorporation  of  a  group 
of  laj'men. 

This  lay  college  naturally  faced  many  serious  problems 
as  it  set  about  making  an  academic  institution.  Before  a 
strong  group  of  tutors  and  professors  could  be  assembled, 
organized,  and  made  sufficiently  strong  to  function,  many 


years  elapsed,  and  "the  lay  board  came  to  act  regularly  in 
most  of  the  more  important  matters,  with  no  thought  of 
inconsistency  or  of  danger  to  the  college.  Early  expediency 
became  fixed  custom.  A  convenient  legal  fiction  became  the 
legitimate  practice.  Thus  the  American  college  became  the 
non-professional,  non-resident  lay  board.  Besides  these  facts 
of  early  history  and  of  later  practice,  there  was  the  effective 
pragmatic  argument  in  favor  of  the  system ;  it  worked.  The 
schools  which  were  thus  organized  grew  rapidly  and 
flourished  notably. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  boards 
well  as  presidents  and  other  academic  officials  continued 
very  largely  to  be  recruited  from  the  clergy :  men  of  culture, 
whose  training,  interests  and  sympathies  generally  enabled 
them  to  discharge  their  unusual  duties  with  fair  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned.  However,  with  the  passing  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  first  in  the  North  and  later  in  the  South,  with 
the  rise  of  commercial  and  wealthy  classes  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  college  boards  began  to  pass  from  the  control 
of  the  clergy  into  the  hands  of  business  men.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  clerical  president  also  began  to  vanish, 
and  the  man  of  affairs  took  his  place. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  college  and  the  rise  of  the  univer- 
sity made  a  more  business-like  administration  seem  desirable, 
if  not  indispensable.  For  this  emergency  the  faculties  were 
not  prepared.  During  the  long  period  of  clerical  domina- 
tion few  of  the  faculties  had  exercised  any  responsibility  for, 
policy  or  administration,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  according  to  European  practice,  properly  belonged  to 
them.  Occasionally  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  faculty 
to  gain  control  of  the  corporation  and  thus  to  become  the 
directing  body.  This  happened  at  Harvard  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  again  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  the  resident  fellows  attempted  to  displace  the 
non-resident  fellows  and  secure  control  of  the  corporation. 

Early  necessity,  the  almost  invariable  practice  throughout 
our  history,  and  present-day  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  "  business 
man's  government "  have  led  to  a  type  of  university  admin- 
istration which  is  unique.  This  is  brought  out  clearly  by 
Professor  E.  R.  Holme,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  in  his 
book  on  the  American  university.  At  the  direction  of  the 
educational  authorities  in  Australia,  Professor  Holme  spent 
several  months  in  the  winter  of  1919-1920  studying  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Comparing  them  with  British  universities 
he  says: 

From  the  British  (including  the  Australian)  point  of  view,  the 
American  university  presidential  system  is  historically  interesting, 
and  perhaps  warranted  by  its  results,  in  American  conditionsj  but 
it  is  otherwise  to  be  condemned  as  improper  for  a  university,  because 
its  principles  are  those  of  autocracy  (though  its  practice  need  not  be 
and  often  is  not),  and  its  effect  is  to  set  one  learned  and  thoughtful 
man  an  impossible  task  while  exempting  nearly  all  others  on  the 
staff  from  any  comparable  responsibility. 

Concerning  the  governing  bodies  of  American  universities 
Professor  Holme  says: 

The  professors  have  traditionally  no  representation  on  these 
"  boards "  except  through  the  president,  who  always  attends  them. 
The  theory  is  that  the  president  is  the  link  between  the  faculty 
(in  the  sense  of  the  teaching  staff)  and  the  board.  This  might  be 
if  he  were  elected  by  the  teaching  staff,  responsible  to  it  and  remov- 
able by  it,.  But  he  is  not.  Indeed  he  is  responsible  to  none  but  the 
board.  ...  So  long  as  the  president  holds  its  favor,  he  practically 
can  exercise,  if  he  will,  almost  all  the  absolute  powers  which  it 
possesses.  A  wise  man  does  not  do  this.  .  .  .  But  the  inevitable 
result  is  to  bind  the  president  far  closer  to  the  board  than  to  the 
staff,  and  to  give  the  university  too  much  the  feeling  of  being  ruled 
monarchically  by  the  delegate  of  a  rather  remote  and  absolute  au- 
thority. ...  In  any  case,  the  tendency  of  the  system,  to  separate 
the  president  from  the  teaching  staff  and  prevent  their  full  and 
equal  cooperation,  is  very  regrettable.  Many  local  and  temporary 
devices  for  giving  the  staff  some  informal  but  effective  voice  with 
trustees  or  regents  are  being  tried.  But  the  bad  old  tradition  of  its 
exclusion  from  the  supreme  authority  is  not  yet  broken- 
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The  usual  university  governing  board  is  now  composed  of 
a  group  of  non-professional  and  (educationally  speaking) 
non-resident  men  who  are,  presumably,  preoccupied  with 
their  own  business  or  profession.  This  board  must  of  neces- 
sity employ  agents.  It  creates  an  autocratic  president  and 
vests  him  with  the  plentitude  of  its  own  power.  He  is  selected 
by  them,  and  very  rarely  do  they  ask  the  advice  of  the  faculty, 
students,  or  alumni  bodies.  His  tenure  and  his  powers  are 
determined  by  them.  He  is  in  no  way,  legally  or  formally, 
responsible  to  the  actual  university.  He  is  accountable  solely 
to  this  lay  body  which  by  tradition  and  by  legal  fiction  is 
called  the  university. 

This  autocratic  official  has  gathered  about  him  a  group 
of  assistants  such  as  deans  and  secretaries.  These  together 
form  a  cabinet,  but  this  cabinet  is  not  responsible  to  the  resi- 
dent university.  From  the  least  to  the  greatest,  their  ap- 
pointment, their  tenure,  and  their  salaries  are  determined 
by  the  board,  which  is  designated  by  law  and  custom  as  the 
university.  Their  salaries  may  be,  and  often  are,  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  best  paid  teachers  and  scholars.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  all  others  which  concern  the  duties  and 
powers  of  this  cabinet,  the  real  university  is  helpless. 

The  change  here  proposed  is  in  line  with  our  history  and 
in  accord  with  those  sound  political  principles  by  which  an 
irresponsible  government  may  be  converted  into  a  responsible 
one.  If  the  governing  board  would  grant  to  the  faculty  a 
few  fundamental  rights  and  duties  not  now  enjoyed  by  them, 
namely,  the  formal  right  to  approve  the  budget,  to  consent 
to  all  educational  policies  and  staff  appointments,  and  to 
nominate  the  deans  and  presidents,  this  would  transform  our 
present  irresponsible  system  into  a  responsible  one. 

These  changes,  once  they  are  deemed  advisable,  can  be 
brought  about  gradually,  without  shock  or  revolution.  In 
most  cases  no  charter  changes  would  be  required.  The 
boards  would  remain  as  reviewing  bodies,  holding  a  suspen- 
sive veto  and  fulfilling  much  of  the  same  function  as  the 
nominal  executives  in  France  and  England. 

It  would  be  wise  also,  when  such  important  changes  were 
being  made  in  the  university  constitution,  to  give  a  larger 
and  more  responsible  place  to  the  great  mass  of  people  mak- 
ing up  the  academic  community,  the  undergraduates  and  the 
alumni.  The  former  should  not  be  given  as  much  respon- 
sibility as  the  latter,  but  in  view  of  their  presence  upon  the 
campus  and  their  vital  concern  in  every  interest  and  activity 
of  their  institution,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  when  they  are  very  soon  to  take  a  share  in  the 
management  of  public  life  and  assume  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  adult  life,  it  seems  fitting  that  they  should  have 
more  responsibility  than  has  yet  been  given  them  in  American 
institutions. 

Clearly,  and  from  every  point  of  view,  the  alumni  body 
should  have  more  responsibility  and  authority.  An  alumni 
advisory  committee  should  be  organized  and  have  the  right 
to  review  and  to  advise  the  faculty  and  the  board  in  all  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  institution.  No  important  policy 
should  be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of  this  alumni 
advisory  committee.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  alumni  should 
control  the  board,  as  they  may  well  do.  There  is  needed  a 
freer  and  less  formal  group  than  the  legal  and  corporate 
body,  one  that  is  quickly  responsive  to  alumni  opinion.  It 
should  not  be  made  cautious  and  conservative  by  formal 
responsibility.  It  should  reflect  public  opinion  rather  than 
enact  formal  policies. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  representative  and  responsible  government 
for  our  universities  may  not  seem  Utopian  or  impracticable, 
since  both  precedent  and  practice  can  be  found  to  support 
them,  not  only  in  the  most  advanced  modern  states  but  also 
in  the  European  universities  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  best 
American  institutions.  J.  E.  KIRKPATRICK. 

University  of  Michigan. 


Notes  from  Wisconsin 


[The  following  notes  on  the  curriculum  and  course 
of  study  in  the  new  Wisconsin  continuation  schools  are 
taken  from  a  report  by  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  education.  They  indicate  the 
direction  educational  thinking  is  taking  in  Wisconsin. 
See  the  SURVEY  for  October  8,  1921,  page  53. — THE 
EDITOR.] 

ONE  day  in  the  week  for  three  years  has  been  saved  for 
each  working  child  in  Wisconsin,  to  be  devoted  to  his 
own  improvement.  It  is  a  pitifully  meager  offering,  but  it 
is  "something  where  there  was  nothing."  Whoever  comes 
into  the  continuation  school  should  come  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  great  problem  of  every  one  concerned  with 
the  child  is  to  make  this  one  day  the  day  in  the  child's 
week.  As  one  director  says,  "Pupils  attending  this  school 
lose  a  day's  wages.  At  least  a  day's  worth  of  benefit  must 
be  derived  or  there  can  be  no  reason  for  our  existence  as  a 
school." 

SOME  of  the  schools,  instead  of  being  dominated  by  the 
educational  motive,  have  been  dominated  by  the  industrial 
motive.  The  result  is  merely  more  skilled  workmen  instead 
of  better  citizens  in  an  industrial  society.  Education  has 
been  directed  too  much  to  manipulative  skill  and  too  little 
to  educational  results. 

CONTINUATION  education  has  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lems as  general  education  and  is  directed  to  the  same  result, 
the  education  of  a  human  being  to  a  greater  personal,  social 
and  industrial  efficiency.  The  difference  is  in  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  industrial  materials  of  instruction. 

THE  raw  material  of,  the  course  of  study  is  the  social  life 
of  the  community.  *.  .  .  They  [school  administrators] 
have  frequently  neglected  to  go  back  to  the  original  ma- 
terial in  the  shape  of  social  activities  of  the  community.  It 
should  be  added  in  this  connection  that  the  school  in  seeking 
the  basic  raw  material  in  social  life  is  not  aiming  at  merely 
carrying  over  into  the  school  the  exact  form  of  social  and 
economic  organization,  but  is  utilizing  it  to  give  pupils  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  social 
life  and  their  relations  to  it,  from  the  industrial,  social  and 
personal  angle. 

THE  industrial  experience  to  be  included  in  a  course  of 
study  is  interwoven  in  its  social  context.  It  must  be  brought 
over  into  the  school  ...  in  terms  of  the  psychological 
developments  of  the  person  to  be  educated.  All  material 
that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  reasonably  within  the  experiences 
of  the  child  must  be  rejected.  The  social  experience  must 
be  translated  into  terms  of  individual  experience. 

SCHOOL  experience  has  shown  that  any  group  of  children 
exhibits  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  capacity.  As  a  matter 
of  common  sense  the  course  of  study  should  provide  for  this 
difference  of  capacity  for  children  in  a  group.  Recognition 
of  differences  of  ability  finds  expression  in  courses  of  study 
in  the  provision  of  minimum  essentials  for  all  children  with 
optional  material  for  the  alert  and  brighter  children. 

The  arrangement  and  the  selection  of  material  of  the 
course  of  study  should  adapt  itself  not  only  to  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  the  students,  but  to  their  different  experi- 
ences. ...  A  course  of  study  for  children  in  the  Ghetto 
or  in  Chinatown  need  not  be  less  rich  in  intellectual  mate- 
rial than  the  material  of  instruction  in  a  neighborhood  of 
people  who  have  been  in  this  country  for  many  years,  but  it 
should  be  different. 
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The  Growth  of  Insanity 


RECENT   studies  indicate   that  insanity  and  other 
forms  of  mental  disease  are  becoming  increasingly 
serious  in  the  United  States.     According  to  a  re- 
port of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 
York  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  more  persons  were 
sent  to  the  state>  hospitals  of  the  insane  last  year  than  in  any 
previous  year.     Patients  in  these  hospitals  numbered  39-736, 
including  those  on  parole,  an  increase  of  1,445  °ver  1920. 
Overcrowding  in  the  hospitals  was   22    per    cent    beyond 
their  rated  capacity.     Were  it  not  for  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  parole  system,  such  overcrowding    would    be    even 
more  serious.     Indeed,  in  1911  the  overcrowding  was  2  per 
cent  less  than  it  is  now,  an  indication  that  no  real  advance 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  housing  the  insane  has  been  made 
in  the  state  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  association,  states  that  this 
increase  in  insanity  is  due  partly  to  economic  conditions  and 
partly  to  the  casualties  of  war.  "  Unemployment  and  dis- 
tress due  to  economic  conditions,"  he  says,  "  add  so  much 
mental  strain,  pushing  over  the  line  of  insanity  many  who 
had  previously  been  close  to  the  border."  He  believes  that 
the  number  who  have  gone  insane  through  drink  was  less 
in  1921  than  before.  The  report  urges  cure  and  prevention 
as  the  most  practical  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  those 
who  must  be  housed  in  state  institutions. 

The  most  effective  way,  in  the  long  run,  of  relieving  the  tax- 
payers' burdens  for  the  support  of  state  hospitals  is  to  institute  meas- 
ures which  will  speed  the  patient's  recovery.  The  value  of  the  suit- 
able employment  of  patients  has  long  been  recognized,  and  yet 
large  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  state  hospitals  sit  idly  by,  left  to 
degenerate  and  become  permanent  burdens  upon  the  state.  An 
occupational  director  should  be  employed  in  each  hospital. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  providing  better  med- 
ical and  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  curative 
treatment  of  the  patients  and  also  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  staff. 

A  step  toward  meeting  the  situation  has  been  the  opera- 
tion of  forty  mental  clinics  by  the  state  hospitals.  During 
the  year  these  clinics  held  13,328  consultations.  "  The  cost 
of  organized  preventive  and  after-care  work,"  comments  the 
report,  "  is  extremely  small  as  compared  with  maintaining 
patients  in  state  hospitals."  In  order  to  make  the  work  of 
these  clinics  still  more  useful  the  following  suggestions  are 
made:  A  director  of  prevention  and  after-care  should  be  ap- 
pointed; additional  clinics  should  be  established  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  state;  since  social  service  is  essential  to 
adequate  treatment  in  mental  cases,  an  additional  social 
worker  should  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  hospitals ; 
funds  should  be  set  aside  to  permit  the  holding  of  periodic 
district  conferences  by  the  physicians  and  the  social  workers 
of  the  clinics  in  order  that  methods  may  be  improved. 

The  situation  in  New  York  does  not  seem  to  be  essentially 
different  from  that  in  other  states.  Horatio  M.  Pollock, 
statistician  of  the  commission,  in  a  talk  before  the  Second 
International  Congress  on  Eugenics  last  fall,  declared  that 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  the  country  are 
overcrowded  and  that  new  hospitals  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients.  He  cited  figures  to 
show  that  the  number  of  patients  with  mental  disease  under 
treatment  in  institutions  had  increased  from  74,028  in  1890 
to  232,680  in  1920.  He  further  made  the  astounding  asser- 
tion— without  indicating  the  method  of  his  estimate — that 
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one  person  out  of  twenty-five  becomes  insane  at  some  period 
of  life.  He  estimated  the  economic  loss  to  the  United  States 
from  mental  disease  now  to  be  over  two  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year. 


Although  much  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
mental  disease  may  be  due  to  causes  which  do  not  invulve  wenkened 
resistance  to  the  stresses  of  life,  the  load  borne  by  the  public  is 
clearly  becoming  more  oppressive. 

Mr.  Pollock  does  not  believe  that  hospital  treatment  is 
the  way  out,  although  the  most  skillful  treatment  must  be 
given  to  those  who  need  it.  He  suggests  a  lessening  of  the 
stress  of  environment  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals  and 
a  strengthening  of  their  natural  resistance ;  a  check  to  fur- 
ther breeding  by  defective  family  stocks;  and  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  families  of  normal  stock.  A  study  made  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  temperamental  make-up  of  those  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  time  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  New  York  in  1920  revealed  that  61  per  cent  were  tem- 
peramentally normal  and  88  per  cent  intellectually  normal. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  serious  lack  of  proper  pre- 
ventive work.  Mr.  Pollock  states: 

Mental  disease  may  occur  in  a  person  of  almost  any  type  of  in- 
tellectual or  temperamental  make-up.  This  fact  was  clearly  demon- 
strated during  the  World  War.  Men  of  strong  intellect  and  ex- 
ceptional poise  who  had  withstood  the  strain  of  warfare  for  several 
months  at  last  succumbed  when  exhausted  by  intense  physical  ex- 
ertion and  continuous  emotional  stress. 

He  advised  the  wide  extension  of  the  mental  clinic,  espe- 
cially since  many  cases  of  mental  collapse  might  be  averted 
with  proper  advice  and  treatment.  Too  little  thought,  he 
believes,  is  given  to  marriage  by  impetuous  youth.  He  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  eugenic  bureaus  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages where  anyone  might  study  the  family  history  of  a 
prospective  mate. 

A  study  of  Social  Facts  Relative  to  Patients  With 
Mental  Disease,  issued  last  year  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  probes  still  deeper 
into  this  problem.  An  analysis  of  patients  admitted  for  the 
first  time  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  eleven  states 
shows  that  the  foreign-born  made  up  37.9  per  cent,  a  curious 
fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  immigrants  are  supposed 
to  be  carefully  examined  at  our  ports  of  entry.  Massa- 
chusetts cares  for  approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  alien  in- 
sane, New  York  for  26  per  cent  and  Rhode  Island  for  23 
per  cent  (sufficient  reason,  it  is  contended,  for  the  federal 
government  to  assume  their  care).  Of  the  cases  studied,  71.8 
per  cent  were  from  an  urban  environment  and  28.2  per  cent 
from  a  rural.  "  These  data,"  says  Edith  M.  Furbish,  the 
statistician  of  the  committee,  "  would  not  support  the  theory 
frequently  advanced  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  in  rural 
communities  than  in  cities."  Only  some  1 6.6  per  cent  were 
intemperate  as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol,  "a  distinct  contra- 
diction to  the  assumption  sometimes  made  that  alcohol  is  the 
principal  cause  of  mental  disease."  In  conclusion,  Miss  Fur- 
bish states: 

The  reduction  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  gradual  elimination  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  dissemination  of  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  mental 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crowding  of  the  population  into 
cities,  the  increasing  economic  stress,  and  the  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate  among  the  more  stable  elements  of  the  population  are  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  mental  health. 
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A  Nurse  in  the  Sierras 

Kate  M.  Da-vis,  the  Red  Cross  supervising  nurse  for  Northern 
California,  sends  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  Naomi 
Moore,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  Shasta  County,  covering  her  experiences 
during  a  ninety-mile  trip  through  the  mountains  in  the  national  forest 
to  assist  in  controlling  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  among  the  Indians 
at  the  Fall  River  Reservation.  Miss  Moore  accompanied  Dr. 
Gillihan  of  the  slate  Board  of  Health. 

WE  drove  forty  miles  by  auto,  arriving  at  Montgom- 
ery Creek  settlement,  where  we  vaccinated  seventy- 
five  people.  I  also  made  five  home  visits  at  this  place.  From 
there  we  traveled  by  stage  drawn  by  horses  twenty  miles 
to  the  Big  Bend  Country  where  a  number  of  whites,  as  well 
as  Indians,  were  vaccinated  and  more  home  visits  made 
among  the  tribe.  Three  positive  cases  of  smallpox  were 
discovered  as  well  as  a  number  of  convalescents. 

We  were  much  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
toward  this  preventive  measure  and  how  readily  they  con- 
sented to  be  "blacksnaked,"  as  they  termed  it.  One  old 
chap  whom  we  met  on  the  trail  replied  to  our  inquiry  as 
to  how  many  deaths  had  resulted  from  smallpox  as  follows: 
"  Nobody  die,  well,  my  brother  he  die,  he  good  man  too." 
Then  he  said  that  his  brother  had  frozen  to  death.  Further 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  man  had  been 
quarantined  and  no  effort  made  to  provide  for  his  welfare; 
consequently  he  died  from  exposure  and  neglect.  The  In- 
dians have  a  great  dread  of  contagious  disease. 

Returning  from  Big  Bend  we  were  compelled  to  ride 
horseback  all  day  through  six  feet  of  soft  snow;  our  horses 
went  through  to  the  neck,  but  they  faithfully  struggled 
along,  breaking  their  own  trail.  Arriving  at  a  camp  we 
met  two  cattlemen,  who  offered  to  take  us  with  them  in 
their  wagon  over  the  mountains,  forty-five  miles  distant. 
The  last  ten  miles  of  this  road  was  almost  impassable;  the 
snow  was  from  seven  to  eight  feet  deep  and  the  great  ruts 
and  washouts  made  our  ride  indescribably  hard.  The  grade 
was  very  steep,  which  added  to  our  difficulty  in  making  head- 
way; our  wagon  plunged  and  rocked  from  side  to  side  until 
we  were  dizzy  and  exhausted — always  fearing  the  front 


wheels  would  part  company  from  the  back  ones  and  leave 
us  stranded.  However,  after  a  hard  day's  travel  we  reached 
our  destination,  where  we  were  well  taken  care  of  at  a  com- 
fortable farmhouse  for  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  continued  our  trip  to  Fall 
River,  arriving  there  without  further  mishap.  We  were 
cordially  received  and  the  people  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  vaccinated.  I  remained  in  the  hotel  vac- 
cinating the  many  who  called,  while  Dr.  Gillihan  looked 
up  some  cases  with  the  local  physician. 

On  our  homeward  trip  we  encountered  a  new  obstacle, 
namely,  adobe  mud  (clay).  This  same  quality  of  adobe 
was  used  by  the  padres  of  early  California  days  in  building 
their  missions,  which  have  endured  the  storms  of  nearly  two 
hundred  winters.  Our  team  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
headway  through  this  mud,  lunging  and  straining  to  keep 
going.  Sad  to  relate,  a  singletree  broke,  causing  several 
hours'  delay.  While  the  men  walked  back  to  town  for  re- 
pairs, I  attempted  to  cut  and  carry  juniper  boughs  to  make 
a  road  over  this  sticky  mud;  it  stuck  to  my  feet  so  tena- 
ciously that  I  could  take  only  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and 
then  had  to  stop  and  remove  the  accumulation :  it  weighed 
pounds.  i 

The  Old  Hatchet  Mountain  was  even  more  impassable 
on  our  return  trip  than  it  was  going  over,  so  we  decided 
to  get  out  of  the  wagon  and  walk  over  this  grade.  The 
snow  had  thawed  during  our  stay  on  the  other  side  and 
the  slush  seemed  to  make  the  ruts  deeper  and  the  road 
worse,  if  possible.  When  we  reached  Montgomery  Creek 
our  wagon  was  "all  to  the  bad"  and  we  were  glad  to  get 
into  our  car  and  have,  at  least,  some  comfort. 

As  we  went  from  place  to  place,  seeing  the  great  needs 
in  almost  every  home,  I  was  brought  face  to  face  again  with 
the  tremendous  size  of  the  work  in  this  big  county,  and  I 
wondered  as  I  have  often  done  before,  whether  I  am  pur- 
suing the  right  course,  or  leaving  the  essential  things  un- 
done while  I  do  some  less  needed. 

It  seemed  strange,  as  we  came  into  the  valley  and  found 
fruit  trees  in  blossom  and  all  the  fields  green,  to  realize  that 
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we  had  travelled  that  same  day  through  eight  feet  of  snow, 
finding  ourselves  at  evening  in  a  land  of  summer.  Such  is 
Shasta  County. 

I  have  one  question  I  should  like  to  have  answered:  "Why- 
are  not  Red  Cross  nurses  equipped  with  flying  machines  for 
mountainous  countries?" 

Notes  and  News 

IN  both  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia,  as  a  result  of 
mental  hygiene  surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  acts  were  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
latures providing  for  increased  care  for  the  feebleminde,d. 
During  1921  such  surveys  were  also  conducted  in  Maryland, 
Cincinnati,  and  South  Carolina.  The  last  of  these,  which 
has  just  been  completed,  made  an  inquiry  into  the  mental 
condition  of  the  inmates  of  certain  state  and  county  insti- 
tutions and  of  several  thousand  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  of  Negroes.  The  Cincinnati  survey  embraced  a  "  physi- 
cal aid  mental  examination  of  five  thousand  public  school 
children,  delinquent  individuals  coming  in  contact  with 
courts  and  correctional  institutions,  dependents  in  institu- 
tions, and  in  contact  with  relief  agencies,  cases  of  unem- 
ployment, illegitimacy,  venereal  disease,  and  other  social 
problems."  As  a  result  of  this  study,  interested  people  in 
the  city,  such  as  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  business  men  and  social  workers,  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  psychopathic  hospital. 

During  the  coming  year  the  committee  will  make  mental 
hygiene  surveys  in  Louisville,  and  state  surveys  of  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota.  Unusual  coop- 
eration has  been  promised  in  Louisville  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  city  boards  of  health,  social  agencies  and  courts. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  study,  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  mental  hygiene  will  be  given  by  the  Louisville  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  state  Board  of 
Health. 

DR.  RICHARD  M.  OLIN,  commissioner  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Health,  has  made  a  ruling  that  no  one 
may  work  for  the  department  who  does  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  smallpox  prevention  by  vaccination.  This  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  by  the  de- 
velopment of  smallpox  among  the  unvaccinated  children  of 
one  of  the  employes  of  the  department. 

The  state  reported  four  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  cases  of  smallpox  in  1921.  Only  seven  other 
states  reported  a  larger  number  of  cases  during  the  past 
year.  "Our  population,"  states  Dr.  Olin,  "is  unusually 
susceptible  to  smallpox  owing  to  negligence  in  carrying  out 
vaccination.  The  disease  has  appeared  in  virulent  form  in 
some  states  and  a  wildfire  epidemic  which  might  kill  its 
victims  with  Seventeenth  Century  fearfulness  is  entirely 
possible. 

A  BILL  "  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  midwives " 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  It 
stipulates  that  to  be  eligible  for  registration  a  woman  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  a  graduate  of  a  training  school  approved  by  the  state 
board  of  registration  in  medicine.  She  must  also  pass  an 
examination  given  by  the  board.  Restriction  is  placed  upon 
the  use  of  drugs  or  surgery  by  the  midwife. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  Dr.  Walter  P.  Bowers,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  board  of  registration  in  medicine,  who 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  declared  that  not  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  five  hundred  midwives  practicing  in  the  state 
were  competent.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  care 
of  an  expectant  mother  is  purely  a  medical  matter  and  as 
such  should  not  be  turned  over  to  a  midwife.  He  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  police  action  against  midwives 
since  the  police  insist  that  public  opinion  is  with  them.  A 


number  of  physicians  and  clubwomen  supported  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  commenting  editorially  upon  the  matter  the  Springfield 
Republican  states: 

Training  and  strict  supervision  of  the  midwife  have  long  been 
the  practice  in  Europe,  and  immigrants  from  there  as  a  rule  prefer 
her  to  the  physician  in  confinement  cases.  Her  function  commonly 
includes  not  only  professional  attendance,  but  service  as  nurse  and 
housemaid  as  well.  There  is  economic  ars  well  as  traditional 
strength  in  her  position  and  her  suppression  among  the  foreign 
population  would  probably  be  impossible  if  it  were  desirable. 

MEDICAL  education  today,  stated  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall, 
in  his  recent  annual  report  as  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  is  faced  with  the  need  of  bringing  together  the  teach- 
ing in  public  health  and  in  medicine,  so  that  both  the  physi- 
cian and  the  health  officer  may  work  together  for  the  public 
weal.  At  Harvard  next  year  it  is,  therefore,  planned  to 
have  the  work  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  that  of 
the  Medical  School  more  or  less  interlocked.  The  general 
administration  will  be  the  same  for  both  schools,  and  a  num- 
ber of  departments  in  each  will  offer  courses  to  the  students 
of  the  other. 

Dean  Edsall  recognizes  the  "changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  last  few  decades  in  the  relations  of  the  public  health 
organization  to  the  individual  practitioner  of  medicine." 
He  believes  that  medical  schools  must  take  cognizance  of 
the  movement  to  eradicate  disease  in  the  mass  as  well  as  in 
the  individual,  and  that  the  student  must  be  shown  his  re- 
sponsibility toward  society  as  well  as  toward  the  individual 
patient.  Too  much  in  the  past,  he  declares,  the  physician1 
has  thought  of  the  individual  patient  rather  than  of  the 
community.  Therefore,  the  relations  between  the  medical 
fraternity  and  public  health  organizations  were  not  always 
free  from  antagonism.  He  states: 

Remnants  of  antagonism  still  exist,  but  the  relations  between  the 
physician  and  the  public  health  organization  have  nevertheless  been 
widely  and  fundamentally  altered.  The  duties  of  each  have  become 
increasingly  and  already  inextricably  interwoven  and  dependent 
upon  the  other;  and  each  has  a  constantly  increasing  responsibility 
toward  the  other  and  an  increasing  need  for  a  comprehension  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  other  works  and  the  serious  relation 
that  each  has  to  the  success  of  the  other's  efforts. 

A  PAMPHLET  discussing  the  Week's  Food  for  an 
Average  Family,  prepared  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  has  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  describes  the  kinds  of  food  needed  and  their  values,  the 
planning  of  well  balanced  meals,  food  costs  and  budgeting, 
and  suggests  menus  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

Progress  in  Child  Hygiene 

E  progress  of  child  hygiene  work  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year  is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Bolt,  director  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association, 
in  the  January  issue  of  Mother  and  Child.  He  balances 
against  the  gains  which  have  been  made  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  the  movement.  The  severe  economic  depression 
of  the  past  year  has  meant  a  retrenchment  which  has  threat- 
ened child  welfare  work,  build  up  step  by  step  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Organizations  have  been  crippled 
by  the  necessity  to  cut  down  their  staffs.  The  old,  reaction- 
ary wing  of  the  medical  profession,  which  has  opposed  every- 
thing which  it  feared  might  mean  a  slashing  into  medical 
practice,  has  raised  a  bugaboo  in  regard  to  maternity  and 
child  welfare  work.  There  has  also  been  scepticism  as  to 
how  much  infant  welfare  work  is  actually  accomplishing. 

These  doubts,  however,  have  been  overshadowed  by  de- 
cided progress.  There  has  been,  Dr.  Bolt  states,  a  large 
demand  for  information  in  all  phases  of  child  welfare  work. 
Coupled  with  this  has  been  an  intelligent  interest  in  state 
and.  federal  measures  for  the  protection  of  child  life.  Un- 
doubtedly the  heated  discussions  over  the  maternity  bill  and 
the  publicity  given  to  it  in  the  press  have  contributed  in  no 
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small  degree  to  this  result.  There  has  likewise  come  an 
increased  recognition  of  the  need  of  careful  bookkeeping  in 
infant  welfare  work.  This,  Dr.  Bolt  points  out,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  statistics  of 
infant  mortality  from  five  hundred  and  nineteen  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  widespread  extension  of  educa- 
tional work  for  child  health  has  come  the  setting  up  of  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  Child  hygiene 
itself  has  had  its  main  development  during  the  past  year  into 
prenatal  work  and  into  that  for  the  school  child  and  the 
pre-school  child.  Dr.  Bolt  believes  that  maternity  centers 
which  have  been  started  on  a  small  scale  in  a  number  of 
places  will  see  a  broad  development  in  the  future.  If  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  to  be  reduced  further,  the  excessive 
mortality  in  the  first  month  of  life  must  be  struck  a  hard 
blow. 

Dental  hygiene  and  the  correction  of  malnutrition  have 
also  received  considerable  attention  during  the  year.  The 
efforts  to  correct  defects  of  the  teeth  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  attempt  to  bring  forward  the  time  at  which 
dental  care  is  given  to  an  earlier  age.  Nutrition  work  has 
been  stressed  by  both  private  organizations  and  public 
agencies. 

Modern  Public  Health 

IN  a  "  Wells  outline  "  of  the  public  health  movement, 
Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley,  commissioner  of  public  health  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commonwealth  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  net  gains  which  the  movement  has  brought 
to  society  and  the  present  objectives  and  difficulties  of  mod- 
ern public  health  administration.  He  divides  the  movement 
roughly  into  three  eras:  that  of  sanitation,  extending  from 
1850  to  1880,  when  "environment"  was  the  foremost  con- 
sideration, and  the  typical  exponent  the  sanitary  engineer; 
that  of  infectious  disease  work,  from  1870  until  about  the 
present  time,  during  which  the  chief  concern  was  with  the 
germ,  and  the  chief  exponent  was  the  laboratory  research 
worker;  and  that  of  hygiene,  which  is  just  beginning,  and 
which  centers  around  the  human  machine,  with  education 
as  its  watchword. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  germ,  Dr.  Kelley  states,  the  person 
has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  "  In  the  late  eighties  and 
nineties  the  public  health  world  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  solution  of  practically  all  our  health  problems 
merely  resolved  itself  into  tracking  the  germ  to  its  lair  and 
extirpating  it."  Dr.  Kelley  believes  that  future  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  public  health  rests  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  average  man,  woman  and  child,  translating  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  is  extant  into  use  by  every  one. 

A  Rural  Hospital 

"  WANTED :  A  doctor  to  serve  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural community.  Excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  wide 
practice.  Address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cross- 
roads." 

This  is  the  type  of  advertisement  carried  in  the  medical 
press.  It  is  a  sign-post  pointing  to  the  serious  shortage  of 
doctors  in  many  rural  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
war,  the  increasing  expense  of  a  medical  education,  and  the 
hardships  of  a  country  practice  have  all  had  their  part  in 
bringing  it  about. 

The  northern  part  of  New  York  state  has  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  this  scarcity  of  physicians.  Dr.  Byron  Haskin, 
health  officer  at  Theresa,  New  York,  in  the  January  number 
of  Health  News,  published  by  the  state  Department  of 
Health,  tells  how  one  community  has  met  this  problem.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  says,  there  were  eight  more  doctors  within 
easy  reach  of  the  village  than  there  are  today.  Their  loss 
has  been  partly  met  by  a  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  new 
physicians,  and  the  automobile  and  better  roads  which  have 


enabled  doctors  to  accomplish  more  during  their  hours  of 
work.  In  severe  winter  weather,  however,  the  country 
roads  are  impassable.  About  two  years  ago  the  solution  oi 
this  problem  in  Theresa  was  found  in  the  establishment  of 
a  small  hospital  the  result  of  which  has  demonstrated,  states 
Dr.  Haskin,  that  rural  hospitals  will  go  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding relief.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients 
have  already  been  treated  in  this  hospital.  Dr.  Haskin  says: 

The  patients  have  good  care,  and  the  physicians  are  relieved  of 
long  drives  and  hours  of  waiting.  In  a  confinement  case  the  physi- 
cian is  not  called  in  until  he  is  needed.  Minor  operations  may  be 
performed  at  the  hospital  and  thus  much  time  may  be  saved. 

He  cautions,  however,  against  rushing  into  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  without  counting  the  cost.  He  believes 
that  such  an  institution  should  be  started  on  a  small  scale 
with  careful  management,  probably  under  private  auspices 
but  with  the  support  of  the  public  in  practical  ways. 

Medical  Social  Service 

THE  social  service  department  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Indiana  offers  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  training  medical  social  workers.  The  department, 
as  well  as  the  training  school  for  nurses  and  the  medical 
school,  are  located  at  Indianapolis  where  good  laboratory 
material  is  available.  It  does  the  medical  social  work  for 
the  Robert  W.  Long  Hospital  and  the  Indianapolis  City 
Dispensary.  Edna  G.  Henry,  its  former  director,  writes 
that  the  department  also  has  charge  of  all  teaching  that  is 
done  in  connection  with  the  hospital  and  the  dispensary.  The 
teaching  of  student  nurses  more  or  less  follows  that  usually 
given  elsewhere ;  the  teaching  of  medical  students  consists  of 
a  weekly  lecture  to  the  junior  grades  on  medical  social  prob- 
lems and  the  use  of  such  students  as  volunteers,  during  their 
last  three  years.  A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  is  also 
offered  to  other  students  of  the  university.  The  first  year  is 
given  over  to  instruction  in  social  case  work;  during  his  sec- 
ond year  the  student  may  continue  case  work  or  take  up 
medical  or  psychiatric  social  work  or  the  study  of  industrial 
problems.  The  most  striking  phase  of  all  this  teaching  is 
the  graduate  work,  which  is  also  offered  by  the  department. 
Graduate  students  at  present,  Miss  Henry  states,  are  work- 
ing upon  the  following  theses:  housing,  why  children  are 
sick,  dependent  old  age,  the  effect  of  dependency  upon  the 
young  girl,  social  inadequacy,  the  rural  patient,  and  illegal 
motherhood. 

International  Cooperation 

THE  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
announces  that  it  will  publish  during  the  year  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  epidemic  situation  in  Russia 
since  1918.  This  is  in  line  with  the  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  begin  a  regular  transmission  to  health  authorities 
throughout  the  world  of  information  in  regard  to  epidemics. 
A  Service  of  Epidemiological  Intelligence  is  to  be  established 
which  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  work  of  collecting 
and  distributing  this  information. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  during  December,  the 
Health  Organization  also  worked  out  a  plan  for  inter- 
national standardization  of  the  units  of  sera  used  in  com- 
batting diseases  such  as  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  was  made  of  the  various  systems  for  measur- 
ing and  testing  the  strength  of  antitoxic  sera  which  have  been 
evolved,  according  to  national  and  even  individual  methods 
of  research.  The  work  of  standardization  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  organization  working  with  the  Office  Inter- 
national d'Hygiene  Publique.  Surgeon-General  Rupert 
Blue,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  attended 
the  conference  in  the  interest  of  American  medicine,  and 
representatives  were  present  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Japan  and  Austria. 
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ESSAYS  IN  TAXATION 

By  Edwin  R.  A.  Scligman.    Macmillan  Co.    806  pp.   Price, 

$4.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.30. 
In  modernizing  the  Apocalypse,  Ibanez  might  well  have  pictured 
a  fifth  horseman,  Taxes,  thundering  along  in  the  rear  and,  as 
we  always  have  been  told,  inescapable  as  Death.  In  bringing 
out  the  ninth  edition  of  his  essays  in  taxation,  Professor  Selig- 
man  has  added  five  chapters,  three  of  them  on  the  War  Revenue 
Acts,  Loans  vs.  Taxes  in  War  Finance,  and  the  Cost  of  the 
War  and  How  It  Was  Met.  He  has  perforce  added  many 
ciphers  and  digits  as  result  of  the  war  to  the  lines  of  figures 
which  express  national  and  world  indebtedness.  The  bomb 
proof  shelters,  helmets,  trenches,  corrugated  iron,  and  armor 
by  which  the  combatants  tried  to  stave  off  Death  itself  are  not 
more  ingenious  than  the  methods  employed  by  the  war  admin- 
istrations to  sidestep,  postpone  and  pass  along  to  the  inarticu- 
late future  the  burden  of  battle.  Professor  Seligman's  con- 
clusions are  these: 

1.  Government    loans    are    indespensable    to    a    sound    war 
finance.     If  properly  used,  they  tend  to  lighten  the  burden  of  a 
war. 

2.  To  attempt  to  finance  a  war  exclusively  through  loans 
is  shortsighted. 

3.  To  attempt  to  finance  a  war  exclusively  through  taxes  is 
suicidal. 

4.  War   taxes   should   be   large   and    immediate,    but   should 
never  be  stretched  beyond  the  point  where  they  begin  to  lessen 
the  social  output,  to  hamper  the  transfer  of  pre-war  to  war  pro- 
duction, or  to  press  unduly  on  desirable  consumption. 

5.  War  taxes  must  be  high  enough  to  assure  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  loans  and  to  ensure  a  rapid  payment  of  the  debt 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

6.  At  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  and  during  the  early  period, 
very  much  greater  sums  ought  to  be  raised  by  loans  than  by 
taxes. 

7.  As  the  war  proceeds  a  continuously  larger  amount  can  and 
should  be  raised  by  taxation,  although  at  no  time  will  the  gov- 
ernment be  free  from  the  necessity  of  relying  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  use  of  public  credit. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  attributable  to  the  great  war 
is  24,133  millions.  Our  total  debt  is  twenty  times  what  it  was 
in  1917.  Deducting  the  loans  to  the  Allies,  the  national  debt 
amounts  to  15  billions.  But  our  position  is  incomparably 
superior  to  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  generation  which 
fought  the  great  war  has  paid  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  cost. 
The  hoof  beats  of  Taxes  are  thundering  in  the  rear,  inescap- 
able, louder  and  nearer.  Writes  Professor  Seligman: 

"When  we  compare  this  figure  of  198  billions  of  the  war 
debt  with  the  total  cost  of  the  war,  which  as  we  have  seen, 
amounts  to  over  210  billion  dollars,  it  appears  that  well-nigh  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war  was  defrayed  from  loans.  The  difference 
of  some  13  billions  derived  from  taxation  is  due  (apart 
from  the  slightly  different  dates  utilized  for  the  two  computa- 
tions, and  which  are  responsible  for  two  or  three  billions)  al- 
most wholly  to  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  former  raising  about  7  and  the  latter  about  7^  bill- 
ions from  taxation— Great  Britain  in  a  little  over  four  and  a 
half  years,  the  United  States  in  a  little  over  two  years.  While 
a  few  billions  additional  were  raised  from  taxation,  as  we  have 
learned,  by  Italy  and  Germany,  their  contributions  to  the  ex- 
penditures were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  budget  de- 
ficits in  those  states,  as  well  as  in  France,  'it  remains  true, 
therefore,  that  the  war  was  conducted  almost  entirely  on  credit. 
Ihe  outstanding  problem  now  confronting  every  country  vic- 
torious and  conquered  alike,  is  how  to  secure  the  funds  needed 
to  defray  the  interest  and  to  provide  for  the  amortization  of 
these  gigantic  debts,  which  offset  a  not  insignificant  part  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  world." 

While  these  chapters  on  the  national  load  which  tax  struc- 
tures are  now  called  upon  to  sustain  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  this  new  edition,  students  of  social  welfare 
ie  more  directly  served  by  the  new  chapters  which  discuss 
important  changes  in  state  and  local  taxation  here  and  abroad 
states,  counties  and  cities  must  go  about  their  current  business' 
How  are  they  to  pay  for  it?  Professor  Seligman  is  our  rank- 
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ing  student  of  taxation;  a  scholar  who  has  made  his  keen  an- 
alyses count  for  action  in  the  world  of  administration  and  pub- 
lic affairs:  an  expert  whose  handling  of  facts  and  fiscal  crafts- 
manship command  respect  in  all  theoretical  camps. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  dissatisfaction  with  our  state  and 
local  systems  in  the  United  States  is  referable,  as  he  sees  it,  to 
one  or  another  of  three  factors:  (a)  the  persistence  of  the 
general  property  tax  as  the  sole  or  principal  source  of  revenue ; 
(b)  the  system  of  purely  Jocal  assessment;  and  (c)  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  real  estate  tax  for  both  state  and  local  purposes.  He 
finds  it  a  cheering  sign  of  progress  that  whereas  a  decade  or  two 
ago  this  analysis  was  "reorganized  by  pnly  a  few  students,  still 
fewer  officials  and  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  general 
public  in  the  most  advanced  industrial  states,  there  is  at  the 
present  day  a  widespread  acceptance  of  its  truth  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  union  and  in  continually  larger  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation." As  to  remedies,  "we  have  by  no  means  progressed  so 
far."  The  recent  creation  of  numerous  state  tax  commissions 
is  cited  as  evidence  of  unanimity  on  one  point — the  "necessity 
for  central  fiscal  administration,  or  at  all  events  of  greatly  in- 
creased central  control  over  the  local  administration." 

"Further  than  that  we  have  scarcely  gone,"  Professor  Selig- 
man wrote  in  1915.  None  the  less,  he  could  prophesy  that  "we 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  pushed  into  a  position  where  prop- 
erty is  to  be  replaced  by  income  as  the  chief  basis  of  taxable 
ability."  If  American  public  opinion  were  not  prepared  to 
make  such  a  revolutionary  change  at  one  time,  he  thought  it 
likely  we  should  proceed  a  step  at  a  time  in  line  with  the  plan 
pursued  for  over  a  century  by  France  in  abandoning  her  old 
personal  taxes.  In  his  current  edition  Professor  Seligman  can 
report  that  the  plan  suggested  by  him  seven  years  ago  has  been 
carried  out  in  all  its  important  features  in  New  York.  In  1917 
the  income  tax  was  applied  to  corporations  in  the  so-called 
Emerson  Law;  and  in  1919  to  individuals.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  much  the  same  arguments  were  applicable,  the  sequence 
was  the  opposite;  the  personal  income  tax  was  introduced  in 
1916,  the  corporate  income  tax  in  1919. 

Professor  Seligman  believes  that  in  the  domain  of  both  fed- 
eral and  state  taxation  we  need  to  devote  considerably  more 
attention  in  the  future  to  the  possibilities  of  indirect  taxation: 

"For  we  shall  otherwise  not  only  complicate  the  situation  but 
incur  the  danger  of  a  serious  reaction  from  the  ensuing  exag- 
gerated burden  of  direct  taxation;  and  shall  render  still  more 
difficult  this  transition  from  property  to  income  taxation  which 
is  impending  in  many  of  our  states  and  which  we  have  ventured 
to  call  the  next  great  step  in  advance."  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 

OUTLINES  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

By  Merlin  Harold  Hunter.     Harper  and  Bros.     518  pp. 
Price,  $3.25:  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.55. 

THE  REAL  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS 

By  John  S.  Heclit.  ll'nrld  Book  Co.    350  pp.    Price,  $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Outlines  of  Public  Finance  is  helpful,  generally  interesting  and 
attractive.  It  ought  to  be  widely  read,  for  it  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  clear  exposition  upon  subjects  about  which  people 
wish  to  know,  well  arranged  and  easy  to  handle. 

Public  expenditure  and  revenue  in  all  their  details  are 
thoroughly  explained.  In  the  end  a  careful  reader  should 
have  a  reasonably  clear  notion  of  public  finance.  He  should 
know  how  and  why  and  when  and  in  what  quantities  our 
governments  take  in  their  revenue  and  taxes  and  pay  out  their 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  And  he  should  also  have  his 
own  mind  made  up  as  a  basis  for  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  deeper  books  and  wider  reading. 

The  exposition  of  the  single  tax  and  the  correlated  theories 
of  unearned  increment  are  full  and  satisfactory.  After  reading 
the  discussion  of  the  administration  of  public  funds  one  can 
easily  understand  the  working  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  historical  causes  for  the  absence  of  any  proper  budget  sys- 
tem, and  the  present  absence  of  system  which  prevails  in  the 
correlation  of  our  national  income  and  outgo. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  profound 
book.  The  author  knows  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  teach 
it,  but  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  original  thought  or  inten- 
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sive  study.  Upon  a  great  many  debated  and  disputed  questions 
of  fact  and  theory  the  calm,  easy  tenor  of  the  exposition  would 
make  a  reader  think  that  the  fact  had  happened  or  the  theory 
was  settled  the  way  Mr.  Hunter  says  it  was.  For  instance,  the 
treatment  of  taxation  of  what  is  called  intangible  property  is 
somewhat  sophomoric;  but  the  uninformed  reader  would  be 
likely  to  feel  at  the  end  that  the  subject  had  received  final  and 
uncontrovertible  exposition. 

But  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  stop  after  a  certain 
amount  of  simple  exposition  and  not  to  be  profound.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  no  real  ground  for  complaint.  The  book  is  a 
tirst-rate  job  and  a  real  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
ordinary  man. 

John  S.  Hecht  has  self-confidence.  He  knows  that  economics 
is  an  exact  science  and  that  all  previous  writings  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  substantially  worthless,  while  his  expositions  need  only 
be  accepted  to  produce  the  millennium  out  of  hand.  A  new 
definition  of  wealth,  something  called  the  inviolability  of  nations 
as  a  supremely  important  premise  in  economics,  the  assumption 
that  necessaries  can  be  entirely  distinguished  from  luxuries,  the 
old  theory  that  non-producers  of  wealth  have  no  right  to  any 
share  in  it,  and  a  more  novel  one  that  coal  miners  are  such  non- 
producers — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  unusual  ideas  to  be 
found  throughout  the  book.  Permanent  control  of  the  prices 
of  all  necessaries  of  life,  a  new  kind  of  protection,  an  industrial 
commission  (who  must  not  be  financiers),  to  peg  all  rates  of 
foreign  exchange,  compulsory  wage  fixing  for  everybody,  and 
ten  other  remedial  measures  are  to  be  made  compulsory  at 
once,  while  six  more  may  be  "gradually  operative  and  educa- 
tional," but  must  be  adopted.  One  of  these  latter  is  the  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  all  middlemen. 

Enough  has  been  said.  The  index  is  good  and  enables  a 
statistician  to  note  that  the  fallacy  called  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  stamped  upon  in  ninety-nine  pages  on  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  RICHARD  W.  HALE. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  Arthur  Kitson.  Cecil  Palmer,  London,  95  pp.  Price,  5  sh. 
The  author,  known  for  previous  books  on  the  theory  of  trade, 
endeavors  to  prove  in  these  articles  that  the  present  trade 
depression  in  England  is  due  to  a  false  policy  of  deflation 
introduced  by  the  treasury  in  March,  1920.  Credit  contrac- 
tion, he  argues,  brought  about  a  paralysis  in  England  and  in 
America,  while  the  German  government,  by  means  of  cur- 
rency inflation,  kept  its  people  busily  at  work.  His  plan  is 
an  elaboration  of  Major  C.  H.  Douglas'  credit  scheme,  the 
main  features  of  which  are  the  establishment  of  regional  banks 
by  the  organized  workers  and  the  limitation  of  interest  on 
capital  already  invested  in  industry.  A  reply  to  the  scheme 
by  the  city  editor  of  the  Times  and  a  rejoinder  by  the  author 
conclude  the  volume. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE 

By  W.  A.  Appleton.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     197  pp.     Price  $1.50  ; 
with  postage  from  the  SORVEY,  $1.65. 

Of  the  author,  who  is  secretary  of  the  General  Federations 
of  Trade  Unions  in  England,  Samuel  Gompers  writes  in  his 
preface:  "  Mr.  Appleton  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
American  trade  union  movement  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
theories,  formulas  and  dogmas  of  the  politicians.  In  matters 
of  trade  unionism  he  is  probably  more  nearly  American  than 
any  other  leading  British  trade  union  official.  For  that  reason 
his  viewpoint  and  his  analysis  will  be  particularly  interesting 
to  Americans."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Appleton  represents 
distinctly  the  right  wing  of  English  laborites. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

By  E.  Lipson.     Oxford  University  Press.     72pp.     Price,  $1.00  ;  iritli 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.05. 

Like  other  volumes  of  the  World  of  Today  series,  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  this  book  offers  a  resume  of  existing  knowledge 
and  theory  rather  than  an  altogether  original  contribution. 
The  importance  of  increased  production,  the  efficiency  of  labor 
and  of  management,  wages  and  fluctuations  in  employment  are 
reviewed  in  their  effect  on  production.  The  discussion  is 
lightened  and  helped  by  excellent  concrete  illustrations  of  the 
points  made. 


THK  PRINCIPLES   OF   PUBLIC   PERSONNEL   ADMTXlSTltATION 

\rthur  W.  Prm-tor.     II.    !;>;)(<  Ion  i{  Co.     240  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 
icith  pofta-ge  from  the  SURVEY,  ,$;j.20. 

This  is  one  of  the  principles  of  administration  series  published 
by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  The  author  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  President  Wilson's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  and,  previous  to  that,  conducted  the 
investigation  work  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the  standardiza- 
tion of  public  employments  made  by  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  of  New  York  state. 

WHAT  NEXT  IN  EUROPE? 

By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Harcourt,  Brace  d  Co.  308  pp.  Price, 
$2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  advocates  two  methods  of  giving  American 
relief  to  Europe:  first  by  clearing  up  the  currency  situation 
and  repairing  international  exchange  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Europe; 
second,  the  funding  of  European  debts  to  America,  and  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  let  these  pay- 
ments remain  in  Europe,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  be  used  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  European  nations. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  UNIONS 

By  Henry  H.  Slesser.  With  foreword  6j/  Lord  Justice  Atkitt.  Labor 
Publishing  Co.,  London.  152  pp.  Price,  5  sh. 

The  four  lectures  reprinted  in  this  volume  give  the  cream  of 
a  large  work  published  simultaneously  by  the  counsel  of  the 
Labor  Party  on  British  Trade  Union  Law  (Nisbet)  for  the 
use  of  trade  union  officials  and  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  present  status  of  unions  and  their  history.  Mr.  Slesser 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  this 
subject. 

i 
THE  MODERN  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

By  H.  P.  Fry.  Small,  Maynard  d  Co.  259  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  with 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.15. 

The  author,  who  describes  himself  as  a  "joiner  by  birth," 
became  a  member  of  the  Klan  in  good  faith  and  served  for  three 
months  as  an  organizer.  Convinced  after  careful  investigation 
that  the  organization  was  a  vicious  fraud,  he  assisted  the  New 
York  World  in  exposing  its  secrets. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES 

By  0.  G.  Renold.  Sis  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Bath,  England.  48  pp. 
A  reprint,  in  handy  form,  of  a  report  on  the  workshop  com- 
mittee plan  of  Hans  Renold,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  made  to  a 
committee  of  the  British  Association.  The  main  features  of 
this  plan  were  presented  to  readers  of  the  SURVEY  in  a  sup- 
plement to  the  issue  of  October  5,  1918. 

PROSPERITY 

By  Charles  Dwight  Montague.  Monograph  Publishing  Corporation, 
New  York.  179  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY, 
Jpji.lO. 

A  suggestion  as  to  how  the  government  may  solve  the  housing 
problem  by  providing  home  mortgage  loans  from  the  funds  of 
the  postal  savings  system  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  3 
per  cent  a  year. 

CHINA'S  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

By  Stanley  High.  Macmillan  Co.  212pp.  frier.  $1.75  ;  icith  postage 
from  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 

A  review  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  educational  and  re- 
ligious situation  in  China,  especially  as  it  relates  to  this  country. 
The  author  traveled  extensively  in  China  during  the  months 
following  the  Peace  Conference. 

THE  MINING  CRISIS 

By  W.  Livesey.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  d  Co.,  London. 
89  pp.  Price,  1  sh. 

The  history  and  meaning  of  the  mining  crisis  in  England, 
written  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Miners'  Federation  in  Great 
Britain. 

HOW  ENGLAND  IS  GOVERNED 

By  C.  F.  G.  Maeterman.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  239  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 
icith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

A  popular  account  of  British  government  institutions,  bv  a 
former  member  of  the  cabinet. 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  TAXATION 

Compiled  by  Lamar  T.  -Beman.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  350  pp.  Price. 
$2.25  ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.40. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


Dates 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  seen  the  jotting  in  your  issue 
of  February  4  [page  741]  which  refers  to  the  inaccurate  date 
assigned  to  pronouncement  of  the  Fourteen  Points  in 
Volume  I  of  my  A  History  of  the  Great  War.  Merely  in  jus- 
tice to  the  history,  I  crave  space  to  announce  that  the  error  was 
recognized  soon  after  Volume  I  was  published,  and  was  cor- 
rected in  the  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  Volume  II  when  that 
appeared,  although,  of  course,  there  was  no  reason  why  you 
should  have  chased  up  the  list  of  errata  after  consulting  the 
date  itself.  BERTRAM  BENEDICT. 

A  Community  Won 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  issue  of  November  12,  1921,  on  page 
251,  I  find  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Ailing,  entitled  Winning  a 
Community.  This  article  is  well  packed  with  misinformation 
concerning  Prince  George  County,  Maryland.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  not  a  factory  in  the  county;  that  there  are  homes  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  physician;  that  no  registration 
or  license  is  required  of  midwives;  and  that  it  is  not  a  general 
custom  to  disinfect  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants. 

If  food  canneries  are  factories  (and  they  are),  Prince  George 
County  has  factories.  There  are  thirty-four  physicians  in  ac- 
tive practice  in  the  county.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
within  seven  miles  of  Washington.  The  longest  possible  diag- 
onal of  the  county  is  forty-two  miles.  No  person  is  farther 
than  seven  miles  from  a  physician.  .  .  . 

Since  1898,  the  practice  of  midwives  has  been  limited  to  nor- 
mal cases.  They  are  forbidden  to  make  vaginal  examinations. 
They  must  not  remove  a  retained  placenta.  If  puerperal  infec- 
tion appears  in  the  practice  of  a  midwife,  she  must  cease  atten- 
dance and  refuse  other  cases.  Penalties  have  been  inflicted  often 
enough  to  make  infractions  somewhat  rare  in  these  days. 

Midwives  are  required  to  register  births;  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  births  occurring  in  Maryland  are  registered  by  midwives. 
Examinations  for  license  are  held  twice  a  year.  There  are 
forty-nine  registered  midwives  in  Prince  George  County; 
twenty-seven  of  them  licensed.  With  two  exceptions  they  are 
colored.  In  time,  all  midwives  may  be  trusted  to  disinfect  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born.  In  case  an  infant's  eyes  redden,  swell  or 
discharge  the  midwife  must  send  for  a  physician.  If  she  under- 
takes treatment  of  any  kind  she  can  be  heavily  fined,  and  mid- 
wives  are  thoroughly  trained  to  report  immediately,  and  to  re- 
frain from  medication.  JOHN  S.  FULTON,  M.  D. 

Secretary,  State  Department  of  Health, 

Baltimore. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Dr.  Fulton  objects  to  two  statements  in 
my  article  about  Prince  George  County,  Maryland;  namely, 
the  one  saying  "there  is  not  a  factory  in  the  county,"  and 
"  the  answering  of  a  simple  set  of  questions  sent  to  women 
in  each  community  showed  them  that  there  were  places  in  the 
county  where  the  nearest  doctor  was  thirty  miles  away;  that 
it  war  not  a  general  custom  to  treat  babies  eyes  at  birth;  that 
no  license  was  required  for  midwives;  that  the  problem  of 
feeblemindedness  was  greater  than  they  had  suspected." 

The  disagreement  is  in  a  matter  of  terminology  in  the  first, 
and  in  date  in  the  second  sentence. 

Dr.  Fulton  is  doubtless  right  in  insisting  that  the  term 
"  factory "  should  cover  canneries,  but  the  fact  illustrated  by 
the  sentence,  that  the  county  is  rural,  is  not  altered. 

The  sequence  in  the  original  article  showed  that  the  condi- 
tions reported  in  the  second  sentence  were  discovered  between 
June,  1919,  and  the  autumn  of  1920.  At  the  time  the  question- 
naire referred  to  was  answered,  there  was  an  area  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  which  included  no  physician  in  regular 
practice.  On  the  testimony  of  county  workers  there  were  at 
that  time  homes  thirty  miles  distant  from  a  doctor  in  regular 
practice.  I  made  no  assertion  that  these  conditions  still  exist. 

I  do  not  dispute  Dr.  Fulton's  additional  information  in  re- 
gard to  licensing  of  midwives  and  treatment  of  infants'  eyes; 
neither  does  his  information  disagree  with  my  statements  on 
these  subjects.  ELIZABETH  T.  ALLINC. 

American  Red  Cross, 


Smaller  Families 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  communication  by  Laura  Talmadge 
Huyck  in  the  SURVEY  for  February  u,  page  772,  probably  has 
its  best  answer  in  the  graph  showing  infant  mortality  rates — 
the  baby  death  rate  rises  as  the  fathers'  earnings  fall — appear- 
ing on  page  767  of  the  same  issue.  However,  the  writer  seems 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  unfitly  circumstanced,  as  do  the  un- 
fit, commit  an  unforgivable  outrage  upon  the  individual  life 
they  bring  into  being,  as  well  as  upon  society  which  must  in- 
evitably suffer  therefor;  and  this  is  the  problem.  "  Birth  control 
by  artificial  methods "  therefore  does  "  solve  the  problem " 
directly,  and  is  not  "a  method  of  indirection,"  as  she  calls  it. 

The  writer's  suggestion  that  "  the  pressure  and  money  ex- 
pended by  the  people  working  for  birth  control  would  be  more 
wisely  spent  in  a  constructive  effort  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people  they  desire  to  help  "  proposes  "  a  method 
of  indirection,"  and  a  method  which,  good  and  necessary  as 
it  is  for  the  general  advancement  of  society,  is  too  general  to 
effect  directly  the  immediate  social  problem,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of  involun- 
tary, unintelligent  and  inconsiderate  reproduction  by  the  unfit 
and  unfitly  circumstanced  has  been  carried  on  for  ages  by  many 
ardently  well  (mentioned  people  and  been  so  barren  of  re- 
sults that  we  probably  have  in  the  world  today  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  unfit  and  unfitly  circumstanced  than  ever  before. 

Birth  control  will  never  solve  the  economic  problem,  nor  even 
very  materially  help  to;  neither  is  it  supposed  to  do  so  in  its 
broader  consideration.  The  economic  problem  is  one  by  itself, 
and  while  its  bearing  upon  every  other  social  problem  is  very 
great,  the  bearing  of  other  social  problems  upon  it  is  but  slight 
in  comparison.  As  long  as  we  have  the  present  profit  system  of 
economics  some  must  necessarily  lose  in  order  that  others  may 
profit.  The  few  having  the  greater  acquisitive  ability  will  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  having  lesser  acquisitive  ability. 
'I  he  numerical  relation  between  these  two  groups  will  remain 
about  the  same  whether  procreation  is  limited  or  even  entirely 
stopped.  So  long  as  there  are  two  human  beings  left  alive,  one 
will  exploit  the  other  for  economic  gain  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  any  standards  of  living  that  may  obtain. 

Other  points  that  the  writer  raises  involve  a  discussion  of 
biology,  psychology  and  physiology  too  lengthy  to  enter  into 
here,  though  it  can  be  said  that  abortion  is  a  closely  related 
evil  that  voluntary  parenthood  would  tend  to  do  away  with. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  MARSHALL  D.  SMITH. 

The  Brain  Workers  of  Vienna 

To  THE  EDITOR:  While  in  Vienna  last  summer  I  was,  like 
other  visitors,  deeply  impressed  with  the  supreme  importance 
to  the  world  of  the  problem  of  relieving  this  sadly  stricken 
capital.  At  that  time  the  exchange  rate  for  the  Austrian  crown 
was  about  six  hundred  to  the  dollar  and  it  has  since  fallen  to 
a  rate  of  ten  thousand  to  the  dollar.  The  average  salary  of 
the  professional  man  even  six  months  ago  was  only  the  equiva- 
lent of  between  one  hundred  dollars  and  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  recent  financial  panic  has  brought  the  intellec- 
tual worker  to  straits  which  are  almost  beyond  belief. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  reasons  why  the  situation  in 
Vienna  makes  a  unique  appeal  to  the  professional  men  and 
women  of  America.  In  the  first  place  the  actual  suffering  is 
far  greater  in  Austria  than  in  any  other  country  outside  of 
Russia.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  at  stake  there  not  only 
the  life  and  health  of  individuals  but  the  life  of  a  civilization, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  in  the  world.  The  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  Vienna  have  for  centuries  been  the  east- 
ern outposts  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Western  Europe,  and  in 
music,  in  medicine,  and  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences  her  con- 
tribution has  been  unrivalled.  In  the  third  place,  a  peculiar  re- 
spdnsibility  rests  upon  America  in  this  connection  because  the 
recent  panic  would  have  been  entirely  prevented  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  not  delayed  for  six  months  the  passage 
of  the  foreign  debt  funding  bill  which  was  essential  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  Ter  Meulen  plan  for  the  financial  rehabilitation 
of  Austria. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  what  has  been  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Friends  Relief  Mission  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  people 
of  Vienna.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  it  is  natural 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  service  should  somewhat  relax.  It  is. 
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important  to  remember  that  the  situation  is  if  anything  today 
more  critical  than  ever,  and  that  the  year  1922  will  probably  de- 
termine whether  Vienna  shall  survive  or  perish  as  a  center  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  life.  I  have  personally  no  connection 
with  the  Friends  Service  Committee  but  I  admired  the  work 
they  were  doing  in  Vienna  beyond  measure  and  I  can  assure  the 
readers  of  the  SURVEY  that  gifts  of  money  or  of  clothing  sent  to 
the  committee,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
use  of  the  professional  men  and  women  of  Vienna  will  accom- 
plish a  service  of  great  value  for  humanity  and  for  civilization. 
Ynle  University.  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 

The  Acid  Test  of  Industry 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Is  it  not  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection 
that  the  Christian  law  of  self-denying  sacrifice — true  to  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  Brotherhood — positively  excludes  all  charge  for 
service  rendered  one  another?  (Where,  for  instance,  is  there 
the  slightest  trace  of  self-denying  sacrifice  in  a  "fair  ex- 
change?") 

If  so,  is  not  that  the  acid  test  of  any  economic  system?  But 
has  a  proper  use  been  made  of  it  in  the  discussion  of  the  indus- 
trial problem?  Is  it  generally  understood?  When  indeed  has 
the  point  ever  been  pressed? 

Should  any  one  ask  how  this  thing  can  be — how  the  individual 
is  to  live  upon  that  basis  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  obvious 
that  the  law  which  requires  the  individual  to  serve  others  re- 
quires those  others  to  serve  him,  namely,  to  the  extent  of  his 
proper  share — as  it  is  written,  "Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard; 
and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  also  receive";  and  again, 
''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness  (self- 
denying  sacrifice) ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
This  of  course  implies  that  all  must  be  placed  upon  a  salary 
basis — which,  be  it  observed,  is  no  strange  thing;  for  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  are  now  actually  upon  that  basis  (though 
to  be  sure  there  is  need  of  considerable  adjustment  in  the  matter 
of  salaries  to  conform  to  "  whatsoever  is  right  "  in  Brother- 
hood). 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  expound 
the  ideal  human  society  in  detail;  its  object  is  rather  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  essential  implication  of  the  Christian  law — as 
the  "acid  test"  of  any  social  order.  In  building  a  house  the 
first  requisite  of  all  is  surely  to  know  the  kind  of  house  to  be 
built.  So  in  building  human  society  the  first  thing  needful  is  to 
know  the  plan  to  which  it  must  conform.  Is  that  not  deter- 
mined for  us  once  for  all  by  the  fundamental  Christian  law 
which  demands  free  service — "  without  money  and  without 
Price"?  C.  C.  KEMP. 

Bad  Axe,  Mich, 


CONFERENCE 


Churches  and  Disarmament 

«TF  there  should  be  another  war,"  declared  the  Rev.  Wil- 
A  Ham  P.  Merrill,  "  we  want  a  church  that  knows  where  it 
stands,  which  was  not  true  when  the  last  war  broke  out." 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  Lincoln's  Birthday  Conference 
for  Social  Workers  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Merrill  opened  the  discussion  on  The  Practical 
Approach  to  World  Peace. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  who  discussed  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  commerce  and  finance,  said  that  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Europe  he  had  found  the  governments  trying  to  build  up  their 
defense  through  developing  key  industries  that  could  be  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  They  are  erecting  tariffs 
and  putting  export  duties  on  basic  raw  materials  to  make  them- 
selves economically  independent.  This  meant  economic  stagna- 
tion for  Europe  and  for  America  as  well.  He  would  have 
America  give  guarantees  to  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  call 
another  conference  dealing  with  the  European  armament  situa- 
tion. 

Walter  Lippmann,  of  the  New  York  World,  affirmed  that 
there  was  abundant  goodwill  in  the  world  and  hatred  of  war, 
notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the  governments.  The  treaties 
made  after  the  war,  he  said,  form  the  present  constitution  of 
Europe.  They  form  neither  a  balance  of  power  nor  a  concert 
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of  Europe.  They  form  rather  a  dictatorship  of  the  Supreme 
Council  with  the  army  of  occupation  as  sheriff.  But  this  has 
not  resulted  in  protecting  France  nor  in  collecting  indemnity. 
Rather  it  has  multiplied  greatly  the  dangers  of  France.  Her 
abnormal  military  position  is  provocative  of  war.  We  see  now 
an  unnaturally  strong  army  trying  to  collect  an  impossible 
reparation  bill.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  Europe  until  the 
great  agricultural  regions  of  Russia  and  the  industrial  regions 
of  Western  Europe  are  organically  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  as  long  as  an  army  stands  on  the  Rhine  this  will 
not  be  done.  The  unity  among  the  Allies  is  gone.  Britain 
wants  disarmament  and  a  general  European  conference  and  a 
reduction  of  reparations,  but  France  bars  the  way.  But  if 
America  and  Great  Britain  do  not  take  up  the  policy  of  remit- 
ting the  indebtedness  of  their  Allies,  they  also  will  be  effectively 
barring  the  way  to  reconstruction. 

A.  J.  Muste  spoke  for  organized  labor  which,  he  said, 
"  backed  the  Wilson  policies  and  the  Washington  conference. 
Yet  there  is  in  the  ranks  of  labor  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
efforts  toward  peace  due  to  disillusionment  about  the  results 
of  the  war  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Old  Guard  managed  the 
conference  and  labor  was  not  represented."  Labor  can  be  won 
to  more  cooperation  if  the  friends  of  peace  will  clearly  demon- 
strate that  they  are  not  the  foes  of  labor. 

Sidney  L.  Gulick,  speaking  for  the  organized  churches,  said: 
In  the  United  States  there  are  45,977,000  church  members.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  these  be  better  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  international  relations  and  world  peace.  The  or- 
ganized churches  ought  to  select  men  to  study  such  matters  as 
our  relation  to  Mexico,  to  Santa  Domingo  and  Haiti,  or  to 
Japan  and  China. 

Arthur  C.  McGifford,  president  of  the  seminary,  concluded 
with  a  discussion  of  the  practicability  of  the  Kingdom  ideal  to 
which  he  gave  a  social  interpretation.  It  is  totally  false,  he 
urged,  to  say  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  History 
shows  the  opposite.  We  need  also  a  reinterpretation  of  our 
thought  of  God  so  that  we  shall  conceive  Him  as  one  who  works 
in  us  and  with  us.  EUGENE  W.  LYMAN. 
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VASSAR  chafes  at  being  omitted  from  a  list 
of  colleges  that  interest  themselves  in  dis- 
armament. [See  the  SURVEY  for  February  4, 
page  719.]  In  fact,  its  Political  Association 
was  one  of  the  first  to  hold  a  most  successful 
conference  on  this  topic;  and  on  February 
17  the  student  body  passed  a  resolution 
which  is  to  be  presented  personally  to  Presi- 
dent Harding,  approving  the  immediate 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaties  sub- 
mitted by  the  disarmament  conference  and 
recommending  that  the  United  States  take 
part  in  the  Genoa  conference,  "  on  condition 
that  no  attempt  be  made  by  any  power  or 
group  of  powers  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
conference  as  originally  planned." 

MARKET  news  and  quotations  on  farm 
products  by  radiophone  are  the  latest  means 
adopted  by  the  progressive  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  transmit  to  the  rural  communities 
this  vital  information  without  delay.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
this  news  is  sent  out  broadcast  twice  a  day 
over  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles.  Sub- 
sidiary stations  will  be  provided  in  up-state 
sections.  While  radio  news  service  has 
been  more  developed  in  the  West,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  promoted  on 
a  state-wide  basis. 

THAT  a  little  yeast  may  go  a  long  way  is 
illustrated  by  the  lartest  report  of  the  Roiien- 
wald  Rural  Schools  Fund.  Since  his  first 
gift  to  Tuskegee  Institute  in  1912  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  some  of  the  small 
schools  started  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Julius  Rosenwald  has  contributed  in 
all  $667,980  for  rural  schools  for  Negroes. 
This  amount  has  called  forth  an  expen- 
diture of  over  a  million  dollars  in  vol- 
untary contributions  by  Negroes,  over  a 
quarter  million  by  whites,  nearly  two  mil- 
lions by  public  authorities.  At  the  end  of 
last  year,  1,126  school  buildings,  employing 
2,578  teachers,  had  been  built  by  this  joint 
effort.  Incidentally,  the  "yeast"  of  Mr. 
Rosenwald's  gifts  has  stimulated  also  a-  far- 
reaching  cooperation  between  white  and 
colored  groups  in  thirteen  southern  states 
for  other  civic  reforms. 

AN  example  of  relief  work  in  Russia  more 
constructive  than  that  of  the  a:ll  too  neces- 
sary feeding  and  clothing  of  famished  peas- 
ants is  shown  in  a  report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Russian  Ag- 
ricultural Instructors.  This  group  was 
composed  originally  of  Russians  living  in 
this  country  who  were  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Russian 
American  Technical  School  in  methods  of 
American  scientific  farming.  After  receiv- 
ing this  instruction,  they  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Soviet  Government  to  open  an 
experimental  agricultural  station  in  Russia 
itself.  Thirty  agricultural  specialists  sailed 
in  March,  1921,  with  supplies  of  machinery 
and  seed,  and  they  now  have  on  the  Dnieper 
River  an  estate  of  twenty-seven  acres,  under 
cultivation,  and  stocked  with  cattle,  oxen 
and  hogs.  The  idea  is  to  use  this  model 
farm  both  as  a  training  school  for  Russians 
eager  to  learn  American  methods  and  as  a 
retailer  of  American  farm  implements. 

THE  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  by  legisla- 
tive decree  given  to  the  Society  of  Artists 
and  Workers  a  house  in  Quito  formerly 
owned  by  the  republic.  The  house  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  society  as  headquarters 
for  the  labor  unions  of  the  capital. 


THE    SURREY 

A  MONTHLY  summary  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  gives  in 
brief  form  the  most  complete  information 
anywhere  available  of  items  of  information 
concerning  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
These  items  are  grouped  under  the  head- 
ings, anti-Semitism;  appeals,  campaigns 
and  drives;  discrimination,  restriction,  etc.; 
distress  and  relief;  emigration  and  immi- 
gration; excesses,  pogroms,  etc.;  Judaism; 
minority  rights,  Palestine;  Zionism;  statis- 
tics. A  number  of  Jewish  organizations 
cooperate  in  bringing  together  the  data  for 
this  publication. 

THE  City  Council  of  Buffalo  has  recently 
appropriated  $250,000  to  be  used  in  a  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Of 
this  amount  $150,000  is  to  be  spent  for  work 
in  the  several  municipal  departments;  $50,- 
000  for  street  cleaning,  and  $50,000  for  re- 
lief to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare. 

THE  cooperative  laundry  movement  is 
spreading.  The  first  union  labor  laundry 
in  Los  Angeles  is  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
California  Cooperative  Association,  repre- 
senting the  various  labor  groups,  which  has 
already  established  a  cooperative  broom  fac- 
tory. Organized  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  also  established  the  Mutual  Laundry  of 
Seattle,  a  plant  covering  an  entire  block, 
and  laundries  at  Aberdeen,  Washington, 
and  San  Bernardino,  California.  The  latter 
earns  over  four  hundred  dollars  per  month 
for  the  cooperatives. 


NEIGHBORS 


Orlando  F.  Lewis 

IT  is  a  great  thing  so  to  live  that  when  one 
goes  to  another  world  there  shall  be  among 
one's  friends  rejoicing  that  one  has  lived 
rather  than  gloom  that  a  friend  is  gone. 
It  is  a  joy  to  think  of  Orlando  F.  Lewis, 
because  he  himself  was  ever  so  happy  and 
the  center  of  happiness  always  in  the  group 
he  was  with. 

When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  having  much 
fun  in  going  out  to  speak  for  civic  move- 
ments, ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  One  did 
not  feel  that  he  helped  from  a  sense  of  duty 
but  that  he  did  so.  from  enjoyment.  He 
worked  for  the  community  because  it  was 
such  a  glorious  thing  to  be  alive,  to  be  a 
part  of  the  community,  to  be  permitted  to 
help. 

Later,  in  New  York,  I  sat  by  his  side, 
when  I  came  to  visit  him,  at  his  desk  in 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau  in  the  Char- 
ities Building.  With  warm  human  sym- 
pathy he  listened  to  man  after  man  and 
woman  after  woman  who  had  come, upon 
financial  disaster  and  needed  a  friend  with 
whom  to  consult.  I  never  saw  him  tired 
or  worn  or  depressed.  Apparently  the  more 
he  gave  the  more  he  had  to  give. 

The  same  unfailing  optimism — the  same 
faith  in  the  world  and  in  the  individual 
men -and  women — one  felt  in  his  work  with 
the  New  York  State  Prison  Association.  In 
spite  of  all  the  failures  he  saw,  the  world 
was  still  a  beautiful  place;  it  was  worth 
while  to  work  day  after  day  to  build  up 
financial  support  for  the  work. 

When  the  World  War  came,  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Lewis  that  he  should  at  once 
have  realized  the  importance  of  good  cheer, 
of  morale,  and  offered  his  services  to  War 
Camp  Community  Service.  Though  he  had 
not  before  been  a  song  leader  he  began,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work,  to  lead  men 
in  singing  and  to  urge  the  use  of  music  in 
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building  community  morale.  Soon  he  ha 
made  a  place  for  himself  as  director  of  th 
Department  of  Community  Music,  and  ha 
with  the  help  of  others  built  up  a  specia 
staff  of  song  leaders.  The  community  mus 
movement  of  today  received  a  very  real  in 
petus  from  his  enthusiasm. 

The  war  over,  Mr.  Lewis  took  up  hi: 
prison  work  with  increased  emphasis  upoi 
the  value  of  play  and  recreation  in  prevent 
ing  crime  and  in  reducing  the  prison  pop 
ulation.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  th 
American  Prison  Association  and  re-electe 
again  this  year. 

Men  and  women  who  studied  with  hin 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  an 
the  Chicago  Community  Service  Scho 
gained  added  respect  for  social  and  eh., 
work.  He  believed  that  "men  do  just  as 
much  work  when  they  are  happy  as  when 
they  are  miserable,  and  they  do  it  quicker." 
Always  he  played  himself — often  on  the 
golf  links — sometimes  with  his  pen.  For  his 
own  recreation  he  wrote  stories  which 
editors  accepted  as  the  kind  that  please  their 
readers,  and  so,  often  under  another  name, 
his  stories  appeared  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  and  other  leading  popular  mag- 
azines. Two  of  the  stories  listed  in 
O'Brien's  Twenty  Best  Stories  of  1921  were 
by  Mr.  Lewis. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Lewis  served  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Child  Labor 
Committee;  for  four  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Bowery  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
For  two  years  he  was  health  commissioner 
in  New  Rochelle.  He  also  served  at  one 
time  as  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and 
as  president  of  the  Fourth  New  York  City 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  His 
membership  in  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  indicate  but  very  incompletely 
the  breadth  of  Dr.  Lewis'  sympathy  with  all 
the  problems  of  human  life. 

Not  a  professional,  nor  a  mechanic,  not  lost 
in  the  details  of  his  task,  not  going  through 
a  routine  because  it  was  appointed,  but 
rather  with  a  song  in  his  heart,  with  ever 
fresh  enthusiasm,  he  faced  life  in  all  its 
fullness  gladly  and  thought  of  social  work 
not  as  something  for  the  chosen  few  but  as 
a  community  enterprise  in  which  all  should 
labor  together,  sharing  in  the  joy  of  com- 
munity building. — HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  who  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  SURVEY,  de- 
prives America  of  one  of  its  most  public- 
spirited  neurologists.  During  the  war  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  neuro-psychiatric  ser- 
vice under  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  and 
devised  the  tests  by  which  the  mentally  un- 
fit were  weeded  out  of  the  army.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Mental  Defectives,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Neurological  In- 
stitute where  he  did  most  of  his  work  in 
recent  years.  His  book  on  the  relation  of 
accidents  and  injury  to  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  regarded  as  a  classic.  In  the 
last  few  years,  Dr.  Bailey  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  problems  of  mental 
testing  in  relation  to  education  and  vocation. 
He  established  a  classification  clinic  to  de- 
termine not  only  general  efficiency  but  the 
particular  mental  qualities  required  for  suc- 
cess in  different  vocations  and  their  posses- 
sion or  lack  of  possession  by  individual 
candidates  for  them.  An  unfailing  interest 
in  his  fellow  men  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor 
preserved  Dr.  Bailey  from  too  academic  an 
interpretation  of  either  normal  or  abnormal 
psychological  processes. 
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RECENT  PAMPHLETS 


A    I'UIM.M  M    OF    TH1     '     iTHO 

1  (in  a  religion.;  survey  (if   l.a'io  Coiii'.tv. 
in.    By  die  licv.  Edwin  V.  O'llar:, 

l.il'r    Bureau    (if    tln>    .Social 
Department,      Va1  i  HI,-! I      Catholic      \\ 
.  ore. 

•IISSIULK     .  \.MKUICA.        By     Scott     N' 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth 
Aye.,  New  York.  Price.  In  cei 

Tin:  INTRINSIC  HARMONY  OF  SCIENCE  AXU 
RELIGION.  By  Frank  W.  Very.  Iteprint 
from  (lie  Revue  <le  1'Kiv  Nouvelle.  Dccom- 
ber,  1921,  Lausanne.  The  Church  for  Serv- 
ice, New  York. 

THE   WAGE  QUESTION.     Educational   Commit- 
tee of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
1 1    Service  and   the  Federal   Council  of 
the  Churches   of   Christ  in    Auicricn.      Fell. 
Price.  ten  bulletins  in 

'ration.     Price.  .$1.00. 

Tin:  NATIONAL  IXFI.UEXCI:  OF  A  SINGLE  FARM 

IUMTV.     By  Emily  F. 

tion  of  Belleville.  N.  Y.  C.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  !t.S-l.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

ROUTINES  OF  Tin:  MATKKXITY  CENTER  ASSO- 
CIATION. 3TO  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Price,  15  cents. 

LIST   OP   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   TIII:   LEAGUE   OF 
WOMEN    VOTERS.      Pamphlets    on    nil 
tlons  where  women's  votes  count.     Conces- 
sional    Headquarters,     93  S     Muusey     Bldg., 
Washington. 

.  PHIMAHY  Gnocrs  :     By  .T.  II.  Kolb.     A 
of  agricultural  neighborhoods.     Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.     Madison,  1021. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMEN  : 
Called  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  I'd  li'.i. 
'.il*  Miin^ey  Building,  Washington. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ox  PRISONS  AND  PRISON 
LABOR  :  Annual  Meeting,  April  10.  Secre- 
tary, J.  K.  Jaffray,  Broadway  and  116  St., 
New  York. 

•:\L  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS:  May 
L'-'-'-iS.  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  Palisades  luter- 
state  Park,  New  York.  John  Barton  Payne, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  : 
March  14-15,  Conference  on  The  Future  of 
Public  Health  in  the  United  States  and  The 
Education  of  Health  Officers.  Washington. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
June  22-29.  Providence,  R.  I. 

OTHER   ORGANIZATIONS   meeting  at   the   same 
place  and  time : 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  WOKK- 

EKS. 
AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOE    ORGANIZING 

FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF    SOCIAL   WORK- 
BBS. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LAEOU  COMMITTEE. 
NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION. 
NATIONAL  TI:AVKLEHS  AID  SOCIETY. 

FEDERATION  OF  STATE  MEDICAL  BOARDS  OF  THE 
UNITED     STATES:     March     6-8.       Coi 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEO  i.s  :  March  6-9.  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago. 

ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
AMI  LICENSURE— AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION: March  (ill).  Congress  Hotel, 
Chlci 

UTAH  Piim.ic  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  :  April  5 
•h  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City. 

OREGON  CITY  AND  COUNTY  HEALTH  OFFICERS  • 
April  Id.!.,.  Annual  Conference.  Mult- 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

NORTH  C.'KUI.INA  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION' :  April  17.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

v  STATE  AND  LOCAL  HOARDS  OF 
HEALTH  :  April  17-22.  Trenton  State 
House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU.  Cooperating  with 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
ORGAN  ix  VTION  SECRETARIES  and  the  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

and  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY:  National 
School  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secre- 
taries, Ang.  21-Sept.  2.  Business  Manager. 
Robert  B.  Beach.  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  Chicago. 

YorNi;  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS: 
National  Conference.  April  20-27.  Hot 
Springs.  Arkansas.  National  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York. 

TAYLOR  SOCIETY:  March  16-18.  City  Club, 
Philadelphia. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES:  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York.  Informal  talk  and  tea  for  members 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Members 
and  friends  from  out  of  town  especially 
welcome. 


When  Is  the  Next  Meeting? 

Probably  within  the  next  month,  maybe  within  the  next 
week,  you  will  attend  a  dinner  or  a  meeting  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  social  and  industrial  progress. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  will  probably  be 
discussed: 


Immigration 

The  Hole  the  Farmers  Are  In 

Gandhi  and  India 


The  Right  to  Strike 

The  Scrapping  of  Our  Navy 

Social  Organization  in  Russia 


^  You  will  know  your  facts  because  you  have  read  Survey 
Graphic.     But  others  may  be  eager  for  information. 

Why  not  tell  them  about  Survey  Graphic?  Tell  them  of 
the  things  that  interested  you  most  and  tell  them  where  the 
Graphic  can  be  purchased. 

The  March  number  is  now  on  sale,  with  its  rich  red  cover. 
It  may  be  purchased  by  the  copy  or  by  the  year  at  the  lead- 
ing bookstores  and  newsstands: 

30c  a  copy — $3  a  year — $1  for  a  4  months'  trial 


Alameda.  California 
Henry  Schneider 

Albany.  New  York 
The  Green  Parrot 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
II.   H.  Paulej-  Co. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Miller's  Book  Shop 

Auburn,  New  York 
Zepp's 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Bangor,  Maine 
O.  Crosby  Bean 

Beaumont.  Texas 
D.  }.  Hicks 

Berkeley,  California 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands . 

Birmingham.  Alabama 
The  Studio  Book  Shop 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
At  loading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Brockton,   Massachusetts 
"  This  is  Holmes  " 

Brooklino,  Massachusetts 
W.  D.  Paine 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Hanson-Holden  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

The  Book  Shelf 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Colorado  Spings,  Colorado 

Grim  wood's 
Columbus,  Georgia 

The  White  Co. 
Columbus.  Ohio 

McClelland  Book  Store 
Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Pettlbone-McLean  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Macauley  Bros. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

Hyde's   Magazine  Agency 


East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Brick  Church  Book  Shop 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evanston,   Illinois 
II.  E.  Chandler  &  Co. 

Everett,  Massachusetts 
Edward  B.  Noyes 

Everett,  Washington 
W.   H.  English 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
E.  S.  Brown  Co. 

Gary,  Indiana 

Tribe  of  "  K  "  Inc. 

Hazleton.  Pennsylvania 
A.  E.  Brown 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
W.  K.  Stewart  Co. 

Ithaca,  New  York 
Osborne's  Store 

Joliet,   Illinois 

Jollet  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Doubleday  Page  Hook  Store 
Kingston,  New  York 

Forsyth  &  Davis 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

W.  B.  Borman 
Lewiston,  Maine 

H.  R.  Alden 
Long  Beach,  California 

Hewitt's  Bookstore 
Los  Angeles,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

J.  P.  Bell  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  New  Era  Book  Shop 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Powers  Mercantile  Co. 

Moline.  Illinois 
A.  D.  Webster 

Muskegon,  Michigan 
Kuizenga  &  Whlpple 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Yale  Cooperative  Corp. 


Newport,  Rhode  Island 

William  P.  Clarke  Co. 
New  York,  New  Yore 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oakland,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Oconto,  Wisconsin 

S.   W.   I.-drd  Drug  Co. 
Ogden.  Utah 

Sn:irgo's   Book   Store 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

At  leading  bookstores  and  tiews- 

staada 

Portland,   Oregon 

K.   S.   Rich 
Richmond.  Virginia 

L.  P.  Levy  Co. 
Rochester,  New  York 

Isaac  B.  Lazarus 
St.  Louis,   Missouri 

Foster  Book  &  Cigar  Co. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationer.!  Co. 
San  Francisco,  California 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Hlrsoh  &  Leman  Co. 
Sioux  City,   Iowa 

The  Book  &  Gift  Shop 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Cataract  Book  &  Station. 
Springfield.  Illinois 

Coe  Bros. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Womrath  &  Peok,  Inr 
c/o  W.  Y.  Foute  &  Co. 

Tacoma,  Washington 

P.  K.  Plrret  A  Co. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Clayton  L.  Trarer 
Waco.  Texas 

Norman  H.  Smith  &  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  leading  bookstores  and  news- 
stands 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania 
Deeiner  &  Co. 

Wilmington,    Delaware 
Greenwood  Book  Shop 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the 
inch.  Want  advertisements,  8  cents 
per  word  or  initial,  including  the  ad- 
dress or  box  number,  for  each  inser- 
tion, minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Dis- 
counts on  three  or  more  consecutive 
insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 

Addrett  Advertising    Department 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Family  Case  Worker  for  industrial  town 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  answering 
state  age,  education,  training  and  experience. 
4094  SURVEY. ___ 

BOYS'  HOU?EMOTHER71jr^e7~iort7- 
five,  institutional  training,  simple  knowledge 
music,  references.  Conditions  excellent.  Fifty 
dollars.  Orphans'  Home,  Concord,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  strong  person- 
ality who  is  interested  in  a  position  to  teach 
sewing  and  take  care  of  clothing  in  a  home 
for  orphan  girls.  Please  state,  in  applying, 
amount  of  training  and  when  and  where 
it  was  gained;  experience;  salary  expected 
and  references.  4103  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitian.,  labora- 
tory  techniciani  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nur«e«,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother — a  woman 
of  strong  personality  having  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  children,  who  is  cap- 
able of  managing  a  home.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing.  Some 
training  is  desirable.  Please  state  qualifica- 
tions, references  and  also  salary  expected. 
4104  SURVEY. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED :  Experienced  woman  for  posi- 
tion as  matron  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  Middle 
West.  References  required.  4111  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewish  Director  (male  or  fe- 
male), with  experience  and  scientific  train- 
ing, to  take  charge  of  an  organization 
having  within  its  scope  the  following  De- 
partments: Departments  of  Prevention  for 
pre-Delinquent  and  Delinquent  Boys  and 
Girls,  Probation,  Parole  and  after-care  for 
minors  and  adults  of  both  sexes;  and  De- 
partment of  Unmarried  Mothers.  Please 
apply  by  letter,  stating  experience  and 
training  along  these  lines  and  general  quali- 
fications. 4115  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Education   Service,    1254  Amsterdam 
Art.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  of  35,  with  experience  in  Social 
Welfare  work,  largely  along  the  lines  of 
Humane  work  concerning  children,  and  now 
engaged  in  such  work,  wishes  to  make  a 
change  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions connected  with  his  present  position, 
which  could  be  explained  through  corres- 
pondence or  in  interview.  Will  consider 
any  kind  of  Social  or  Welfare  work,  either 
personal  work  among  individuals,  or  work 
along  executive  or  administrative  lines. 
Wishes  as  much  freedom  in  his  work  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  and  prefers  to  lay  out 
and  build  up  his  own  work  as  fatr  as  pos- 
sible. Prefers  salary  not  less  than  $1,800  a 
year,  but  would  consider  less.  Any  section 
of  the  country  considered.  4109  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  32  years  old  with  executive 
ability  and  ten  years'  experience,  seeks  po- 
sition as  social  welfare  worker.  Excellent 
references.  Position  in  Illinois  preferred. 
4107  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  social  training 
and  experience  desires  position  as  case 
worker.  Salary  not  less  than  $1200.  Penn- 
sylvania  preferred.  4105  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  and  organizer,  experienced 
in  case  and  group  work,  publicity  and  in- 
vestigations, is  anxious  to  return  to  New 
York  City  or  vicinity.  Will  accept  tem- 
porary or  part  time  work  or  permanent  po- 
sition with  future  possibilities.  The  present 
salary  is  small.  4112  SURVEY. 

SUCCESSFUL  executive,  university  grad- 
uate, six  years'  experience  in  family  case 
work,  industrial  welfare  and  Post-War 
work  wishes  to  make  change  in  April. 
4110  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  lady  desires  position  as 
companion  to  lady  or  grown  children  in  re- 
fined Protestant  home.  Willing  to  go  away 
for  summer.  Capable  of  being  invaluable 
to  right  party.  Broad  experience.  Best  ref- 
erences. Address  Miss  B.  L.  Emmis,  129 
Orange  Road,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  of  large  hospital, 
Hebrew,  experienced  in  Public  Health,  car- 
diac, social  institutional  executive  work,  and 
experienced  traveler,  desires  position  with 
Hebrew  Organization  where  earnest  and 
conscientious  work  will  be  recognized;  or 
would  travel  with  party  or  invalid.  High- 
est  references.  4113  SURVEY. 

AVAILABLE — College  woman,  executive 
and  organizing  experience — industrial,  so- 
cial, community  welfare;  home  service; 
training  of  social  workers;  lecturer,  pub- 
licist. First  class  endorsements.  4114 
SURVEY. 

COTTAGE  FOR  SALE~~ 
All  Year  Round  COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Five  rooms,  lot  60  x  200.  Opposite  Essex 
County  reservation.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Price,  $1,800.  A.  Chown,  St.  Cloud  Avenue, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.     Put  It  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hospital    Social    Service;    monthly;    $3.00    a 
year;  published  umliT  the  auspices  of  the  Hos- 
pital  Social    Si-rvicc   Association   of  New  York 
City,  Inc.,  in  Eust  7iM  Street,  New  York. 
The   JOURNAL.    OF   APPLIED    SOCIOLOGY 
contains   main   articles  on  social    problems   by 
authorities     from     all     parts     of    the    United 
States,      besides      social     work      notes,      book 
notes    and    other   features.     Editor,    Emory    S. 
Bogardus.     Published    bi-monthly     ($1.50    per 
year)      University     of      Southern     California, 
3557  University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mental    Hygiene;    quarterly;    $2.00    a    year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  370  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York. 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 


PASSION  PLAY 

Personal  friends  having  visited 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton 
Lang  of  Oberammergau,  have 
reservations  in  the  Lang  home 
August  5-7.  There  are  some 
vacancies  in  this  touring  party. 
Address  Box  423,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS  attractively  colored  in 
pastel  and  likeness  more  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Troth,  3118  W.  Penn.,  Germanto 


Pa. 


>wn, 


FOR  SALE  :  Complete  set  records  for  Cor- 
tina Italian  language  lessons  with  text-books, 
in  good  condition.  Also  Remington  type- 
writer model  10.  4108  SURVEY. 

WANTED  :  Two  women  want  small  cot- 
tage in  mountains  for  July  and  August. 
Preferably  on  lake.  Altitude  1500  feet  or 
above.  4099  SURVEY. 

"Home-Making  asaProf  ession" 

Is   a   100-pp.   111.   handbook  —  It's    FREE. 
Home    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting   for   many   well-paid    positions    or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  Softool  al  Hom«  Economic!.  618  W.  89th  St.,  Chicago 


-We    assist    In    preparing 
.Speclal    articies,     paper! 

speeches,   debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service. 

AUTHOB'B  RESEABCH  BDBBAU,  500  Fifth  Ave- 

nue, New  York. 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Stuyvesant  8912 
Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Tin:  POINT  (lOc.)  Inel.  colored  chart,  explains 
exactly  why  Progressive  Taxation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  raises  the  incomes  of   pro- 
ducers.   Masmalga  Service,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Stat.  "  S."  Box  18. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTUBY 
TO  THE  CHUBCH  op  CHRIST.  By  Herbert 
Powell  Lee.  Church  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  129  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia. 
How  JOHN  AND  MABY  LIVE  AND  SAVE  ON  $35 
A  WEEK — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records 
kept  in  the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St., 
Chicago.  Price,  10  cents  each. 
TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents. 

CBEUIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  P.  Bcrgengren,  0  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Houscfurnishing 
Warcrooms 

(Established   183S) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,   Glassware 

Housecleaning  Articles 

Brushes,    Brooms,    Dusters,    Polishes    for 
Floors,   Furniture    and    Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY   ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

Metal  Lined,  Glass  Lined,  Enam- 
eled Steel  Lined. 

THAT  ARE 
Sanitary,    Efficient,    Economical 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


BIGGINS' 


/-  Drawing  Inks 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engraving  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Past* 
Drawing  Board  Pa>M 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 

.  Vegetable  Glue.  eta. 

An  At  Finest  and  Beit  lab 
uut  A  Jhti 


Emancipate  yourself  From 
and  ill-»mellmg  inks  and  adbesiv 
and  adopt  the  Biggins'   Inks  and 
Adhesive*.   They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  eo  afecicaL 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  H1GG1NS  ft  CO..  Muudadam 

Blenches:  n>iV»««,  Louden 
MI  Hinti  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER   &   CO. 

484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN    BROS. 

Hudson  and  No.  Moore  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,    Inc. 

501  Fifth  Ave.    New  York  City 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

If  you  have  a  cottage,  bungalow  or  camp 
to  rent,  advertise  it  in  the  special  Real 
Estate    sections    of     SDEVEY    GRAPHIC, 
March  25,  April  29  and  May  27. 
Write  for  rates  to 

Advertising  Department 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of  the 
Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly  equipped 
without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During    sleeping    hours    the    body    in  complete    repose 

throws   off   waste    tissues    and    gases,  much    of   which 

penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin  easily 
washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry     out     light     and 

fluffy   as   new. 

They  protect  your 
Mattress  from  all  im- 
purities and  lengthen 
its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None    Genuine    without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted  Mattress  Co. 

1 5  Laight  Street,  New  York  City 


A  CHARITABLE  Institution  which  is  raising  an  en- 
dowment fund  has  asked  for  a  price  on  500  copies  of 
"How  Much  Shall  I  Give?"  The  Board  of  Managers 
had  in  mind  sending  a  copy  to  each  of  their  principal  contrib- 
utors, f  Such  a  plan — any  plan — that  promises  to  increase 
contributions  during  these  hard  times  is  worth  considering. 
€j["How  Much  Shall  I  Give?"  written  by  Lilian  Brandt,  with  a 
foreword  by  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  is  a  valuable  book  for  every 
social  agency  and  charitable  institution.  Executives  of  some  of  the 
largest  organizations  have  given  it  strong  endorsements.  <JA  book 
of  153  pages,  price  $1  by  mail  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East 
iqth  Street,  New  York. 


IBS  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  IOEK 


(Advertisement) 


Spring  !  / 


In  New  York  means  hurdy-gurdies  and  golf  fever. 
t  In  college,  means  fleeting  days  till  commencement. 
What  are  your  plans  for  post-college  days? 

How  can  you  tell  if  social  work  is  the  profession  for  you?  And 
if  it  is,  what  field  shall  you  choose?  Training  in  a  big  city  laboratory 
of  theory  plus  practice  can  make  this  choice  intelligent. 

If  funds  not  qualifications  are  lacking,  why  not  try  for  a  fellowship? 
Four  of  these  at  $1,000  each,  including  $150  tuition,  are  available  to 
recent  college  graduates. 

Applications  must  be  in  before  April  22nd.  Full  particulars  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

Awards  will  be  made  by  June  I5th. 

A  year's  training  will  help  you  cross  your  profes- 
sional bridges  before  you  get  to  them. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

107   EAST  22nd   STREET 
NEW   YORK 


MARCH  11,  1922 


Immigration  Legislation    - 

Fitting  Girls  and  Jobs 

Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary — II 

Toward  Fellowship 

A  Chinese  Poem        -        -  • 


Charles  T.  Bridgeman 

Alfrieda  Marian  Mosher 

-  Frederick  L.  Ackerman 

Bruno  Lasker 


918 
920 
922 
917 
921 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Absence  of  Mind — Like  Unto  Women — War  Pensions  in  Dis- 
guise— State  War  Bonuses — Health  Legislation  in  Belgium — Trade 
Union  Militants — Reclaimed  to  Usefulness — Playing  Together 


913 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

High-Brow  Hoboes  Henry  Bentley  923 

Types  of  Social  Agencies — Democratic  Control — Indiana's  Problem 
— Trends  in  Social  Service 

INDUSTRY:  WAGES 

An  Unsettling  Settlement  Alfred  L.  Bernheim         938 

The  Workers'  Share  in  Production — Wages  and  Economists — Wages 
as  a  Moral  Issue 


BOOK  REVIEWS         COMMUNICATIONS         CONFERENCES         SOCIAL  STUDIES 


.5  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE      SURVEY 'S      DIRECTORY     OF      SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL   SOCIAL  WORK- 


Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.   Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     It 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.  K 
Macfarland.  Rev.  S.  II.  Cavert,  gen'l.  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy 

exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y. !  Agnes  H.  Camp 

bell,  research  ass't ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employ- 
ment service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance ;  maternity  protection ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review."  Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  II.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   SOCIAL   WORKERS    (formerly   Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,   130 
(fork  City.     An  organization  of  professional  social 


East  22nd  Street,  New  Yo 

workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements. 

bership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 


Mem- 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent ;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president ;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary ; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lcnna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community.. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1922.  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine  and 
monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  T.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice 
prin.  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.  ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.  ;  Hampton,  Va.  Train 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.  Fre 
illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN—  Job 
Culbert  Fairies,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industri; 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appl 
ances  ;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicap'ped  ;  gives  advice  o 
suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooperates  wit 
other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back  on  the  pay 
roll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiat 
Socialist  Society)  —  Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenui 
New  York  City.  Object  —  Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  o 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.0 
and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COI 
ORED  PEOPLE  —  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.  ;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  commo 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prot 
lems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches.  Membe 
ship,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS 
SOCIATIONS  —  600  Lexington  Aye.,  New  York.  To  advance  pi 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  youn^  women.  Man 
tains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  month] 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselvc 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  pos 
tions  made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL     CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COUNCIL—  Official     Nation 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National   Executive   Offices,    1312   Massachusetts  Avenue,    N.W.,   Wail 

ington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education  —  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Bureau  of  Education  —  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation  —  William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action  —  Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapi 
Department   of  Press   and    Publicity  —  Director,   Justin    McGrath  ;   Ass 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  —  President,  Rear-Admiral  William  i 

Benson;  Exec.   Sec'y.,   Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of   Catholic  Women  —  President,   Mrs.    Michael  Gavin 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C.- 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  —  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y. 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigation 
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health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.     Annual  membe 
;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children ;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching_  of  health  in  the  schools ;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  wifl  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799    Broadway,   Mrs.   S.   J.   Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  1 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishe 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  tl 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educator 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  < 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE    FOR     MENTAL    HYGIENE— D 
Walter   B.   James,   pres. ;    Dr.    Thomas   W.    Salmon,   med.    dir. ;    Associal 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.   Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Andere 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Pamphle 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kels 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnal 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  i 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencie 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  tt 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fortj 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhoc 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  membe 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINI 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eato 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  Yor 
Objects :  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publii 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  Ne 
York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products ;  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y. ;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo- 
cratic organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  U., 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.  Publications 
include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins,  current  Library 
Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  voluntary  member  agencies 
and  one  official  member;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  411  18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.;  137  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  llli 
nois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
"Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  E.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the  Eu- 
genics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H, 
Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics,  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
ern Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
eee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y.;  465  West  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  f»r  Workers'  Education. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Do  Workers  Get  Their  Share? 

In  many  industries,  notably  in  the  coal  industry,  bitter  con- 
flicts are  now  raging  round  the  question  of  wages.  This 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  inescapable  as  long  as  industry 
is  based  on  the  wage  system.  Workers  will,  by  and  large, 
want  as  large  wages  as  they  can  get — not  merely  in  terms 
of  money,  but  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  Owners  of 
the  industries  will  want  to  keep  wages  as  low  as  possible  in 
order  that  profits  may  be  as  high  as  possible.  There  will 
be  exceptions,  it  is  true ;  but  every  exception  will  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  modification  of  our  wage  system. 
Collective  bargaining,  profit  sharing,  •  democratic  control: 
these  and  other  aspirations  and  concessions  are  all  more  or 
less  fundamental  modifications  of  the  wage  system.  What 
questions  are  most  in  dispute  in  the  present  coal  negotiations  ? 

1        The  Wages  of  the  Miners 

Upon  what  basis  should  wages  in  any  industry  be  computed? 
On  the  basis  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  ?  If  two  men 
want  the  same  job,  does  that  justify  the  employer  in  hiring  one  of 
them  at  less  than  a  living  wage  ?  If  the  two  should  agree  not  to 
accept  less  than  a  living  wage,  would  that  be  an  illegal  conspiracy  ? 
Would  such  an  agreement  be  approved  by  public  opinion  ?  Why  ? 
Should  an  industry  pay  its  own  way  ?  Should  a  mine  pay  its 
workers  living  wages  as  well  as  paying  its  owners  profits  ?  But 
if  it  carnnot  do  so,  who  should  have  first  claim  on  the  product,  the 
workers  or  the  owners  ?  Or  should  both  sides  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  ?  How  could  the  workers  be  sure  that  the  mine  was  not 
able  to  pay  them  living  wages  ?  Is  the  "  general  public  "  interested 
in  these  questions  ?  In  what  ways  ? 

^       Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work 

Miners  in  the  soft-coal  fields  are  asking  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week;  that  is,  for  a  thirty-hour  week.  What  is  the 
basis  for  such  a  demand  ?  What  is  the  average  work-week  of 
miners  in  those  fields,  at  present  ?  What  is  the  average  number 
of  hours,  per  year,  put  in  by  the  soft-coal  miner,  under  present 
conditions  ?  Would  regular  work  thirty  hours  per  week  through 
the  year  greatly  change  the  amount  of  time  put  in  by  the  miners  ? 
What  are  the  objections  to  the  new  plan  ? 

'I       Making  the  Mines  Pay 

What  is  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  your  local  market? 
How  is  this  sum  distributed  back  along  the  line  of  production  ? 
How  much  of  it  does  the  local  dealer  get  ?  How  much  of  it  goes 
to  freight  ?  What  part  of  it  does  the  miner  get  ?  How  much  of 
it  goes  to  "  overhead  "  ?  How  much  is  "  profits  "  at  various  points  ? 
Is  any  part  of  it  chargeable  to  waste  ?  How  much  of  it  goes  to 
the  paying  of  dividends  ?  Is  the  part  that  labor  gets  unreasonably 
high  ?  How  much  should  that  part  be  cut  in  order  to  make  it 
reasonable  ?  How  much  would  that  reduce  the  selling  price  of 
the  ton  of  coal  ?  Does  any  other  interest  get  an  unreasonably  high 
share  out  of  the  selling  price  of  that  ton  of  coal?  Has  the  public 
any  right  to  the  facts  about  these  questions  ?  Can  the  facts  be 
secured  ?  If  mines  are  not  now  paying,  what  are  the  causes  of 
such  conditions  ?  Does  the  public  have  the  facts  ?  Can  the  facts 
be  secured  ?  Where  ?  On  the  basis  of  service  rendered,  how 
would  you  distribute  the  final  sale  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  ?  What 
part  of  it  should  each  individual  or  group  interested  in  its  produc- 
tion get  ? 
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Loose  Leaves  from  History  —  by  fan  Loon 


Ancient  History 


THE  PROFESSOR:  "Make  a  note  of  it,  young 
men.  The  Ancient  Assyrians  four  thousand 
years  ago  "were  much  bothered  by  a  curious 
social  phenomenon  zvhich  they  called  '  labor 
troubles.' " 


Modern  History 


THE  FATHER  :  This,  my  son,  is  an  animal,  the 
most  powerful  that  ever  lived,  which  ruled 
the  world  for  untold  years. 

THE  SON  :  Why  did  it  die  out,  Father? 

THE  FATHER:  Because  it  did  not  have  brains 
enough  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Absence  of  Mind 

MR.  MANES  is  a  missionary  to  the  timber-work- 
ers in  the  Northwest.  He  is  greatly  concerned 
about  their  economic  and  moral  destiny.  His 
sympathies  are  completely  enlisted  in  their  be- 
half, though  at  times  he  tries  to  bring  some  intellectual 
analysis  to  bear  on  their  problems.  He  finds  analysis  dif- 
ficult. Some  time  ago,  when  labor  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
process  of  "  liquidation,"  his  sympathies  and  his  intellectual 
powers  met  in  what  was  probably  a  final  death-grapple: 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  "'I  tell 
you  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
problems  of  these  woods  until  the  employers  and  employes 
get  together  and  talk  their  differences  over  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Cross!" 

"  Well,  I  think  that  proposition  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, at  least,"  said  the  listener;  and  he  indicated  his  desire 
to  hear  Mr.  Manes  further.  The  missionary's  mind  played 
fitfully,  wistfully  over  local  conditions,  and  presently  re- 
turned to  the  main  theme. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  broke  forth,  passionately,  "  these  labor 
problems  will  never  be  settled  until  the  workers  get  to- 
gether, get  out  their  old  shot-guns  and  saw  them  off  short, 
and  fill  them  up  with  buck-shot  and  shoot  these  employers 
full  of  holes.  That's  the  only  way  to  teach  'em  anything !  " 

"  But,  see  here,"  protested  his  listener,  "  that  doesn't 
sound  much  like  talking  things  over  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross!". 

Mr.  Manes  was  disturbed,  shocked.  "  It  doesn't  sound 
much  like  that,  does  it?  I  never  thought  of  that.  But 
then,  you  see,  I'm  all  mixed  up!" 

Like  Unto  Women 

EGYPT  is  not  well  represented  in  the  United  States, 
and  Americans  do  not  know  much  by  personal  contact 
of  what  is  going  on  in  that  troubled  country.  From 
a  batch  of  newspapers  just  received,  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  native  uprising  against  foreign  rule  has  all  the 
elements  of  such  an  event  wherever  it  may  happen;  and 
that  the  "  passive  resistance  "  of  the  Egyptians  is  not  free 
from  the  human  touches  that  make  the  whole  world  kin. 
An  article  on  Egyptian  Ladies  and  Politics  in  the  native 
paper,  The  Express,  tells  how  the  Egyptian  women — there 
are  said  to  be  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  the  "  upper 
and  middle  classes  " — can  financially  help  their  husbands  in 
their  political  strike  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  upon  the  enemy  if  they  cease  to  buy  English-made 
clothes.  The  writer  of  the  article  complains: 


Our  women  folk  have  done  nothing  of  this  sort;  they  simply  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  shops  of  a  well  known  merchant  of  Cairo  and 
asked  him  with  pride  and  haughtiness  to  set  fire  to  all  British  goods 
he  had  in  his  shops.  The  poor  merchant  found  himself  in  a  difficult 
position.  He  did  not  know  how  to  satisfy  the  ladies  of  the  boycott 
who  only  gave  him  a  time  limit  of  three  days  in  which  to  burn 
his  goods.  ...  He  at  last  looked  through  his  spectacles  at  the 
lady  who  gave  him  the  order  and,  trying  to  test  her  patriotism,  said 
to  her: 

"All  your  dresses,  Hanem,  are  bought  from  England.  Is  it  not 
necessary  for  you  to  start  to  carry  out  your  scheme  by  setting  fire 
to  these  dresses  before  you  ask  me  to  burn  my  goods?" 

But  how  could  that  be?  The  lady's  dress  was  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful, being  of  that  kind  of  transparent  woolen  stuff  which  makes 
her  pretty.  She  did  not  give  her  word  that  she  would  burn  it, 
but  she  promised  to  consider  it,  and  he  promised  to  do  his  part — 
and  so  the  burning  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  writer  sagely  adds: 

Before  she  takes  part  in  political  movements,  the  Egyptian  woman 
ought  to  help  her  husband  in  his  economic  fight  and  try  to  advance 
his  work  by  making  home  comfortable  for  him.  .  .  . 

War  Pensions  in  Disguise 

ALTHOUGH   soldier   bonus   legislation   has  been  on 
the  menu  of  Congress  for  some  time,  no  chef  seems 
to  be  at  hand  to  make  the  broth.     To  be  sure,  there 
have  been  many  cooks.     President  Harding's  recipe  of  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  bonus,  or 
postponement  of  the  whole  plan  until  the  country  is  better 
able  to  finance  it,  dubbed  as  "  the  bonus  tax,"  in  the  view  of 
the  American  Legion  and  many  members  of  Congress,  is 
not  the  way  to  make  the  dish.    Now,  at  the  present  writing, 
still  another  formula  has  been  put  forward. 

In  place  of  the  cash  bonus,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  have  proposed  to  issue 
adjusted  compensation  certificates  entitling  a  bonus  bene- 
ficiary to  a  paid-up  combined  endowment  and  life  insur- 
ance policy.  The  sum  insured  for  would  equal  the  amount 
of  the  cash  bonus  to  which  the  policy  holder  would  be  en- 
titled under  the  original  cash  bonus  scheme  plus  40  per 
cent  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  The  cash  bonus  would 
have  given  the  ex-service  men  $i  for  each  day  of  service  in 
this  country  and  $1.25  for  each  day  of  foreign  service. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  recipients  of  these  paid-up 
insurance  certificates  be  allowed  to  borrow  50  per  cent  of 
their  face  value  from  banks  or  elsewhere  as  soon  as  the 
certificates  are  issued  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  year  as 
was  originally  suggested.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
holder  of  the  certificate, .  according  to  the  proposal,  might 
borrow  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  If  he  desired 
to  cash  in  his  certificate  at  that  time  he  could  secure  85  per 
cent  of  its  face  value. 

Although  it  is  estimated  that,   if  every  ex-service  man 
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should  choose  to  take  such  an  insurance  certificate,  the  cost 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  might  exceed  the  cash  bonus, 
members  of  the  committee  believe  that  the  insurance  scheme 
postpones  the  drain  on  the  treasury  to  a  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  it. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  consideration  will  altogether 
lay  the  objections  to  the  original  bonus  scheme  which  have 
become  more  and  more  vociferous.  What  looked  at  first 
like  a  measure  which  might  be  put  through  Congress  under 
pressure  from  the  American  Legion  and  the  soldier  vote 
aroused  wide  and  divergent  opposition.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  forcibly  drew  attention  to  the  growing  deficits 
ahead.  In  an  analysis  of  the  situation  he  pointed  out  that 
within  a  year  and  a  half  the  government  must  arrange  for 
the  refunding  of  $6,400,000,000  of  maturing  debt.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
stated :  "  If  there  is  to  be  a  soldiers'  bonus,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  be  provided  for  through  taxation,  and  through  taxa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  existing  law."  Bus- 
iness interests  joined  with  representatives  of  farmer  and 
labor  groups  in  opposing  President  Harding's  plan  for  pay- 
ing the  bonus.  The  Irving  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  believes  that  the  soldier  bonus  legislation,  if 
passed,  would  delay  a  return  to  prosperity.  It's  review 
,  of  the  situation  states: 

It  is  not  cheerful  to  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  oppressive 
burden  of  taxation  which  even  now  rests  heavily  upon  all  business 
enterprise.  The  indirect  effects  of  spendthrift  legislation  are  often 
more  harmful  than  the  direct  consequences.  The  latter  can  be 
understood  easily  enough.  But  the  subtle  workings  of  the  former 
are  harder  to  grasp.  Few  legislators  seemingly  have  given  much 
study  to  the  economic  repercussion  that  would  be  caused  by  any 
plan  to  divert  some  $3,300,000,000  of  tax  funds  indiscriminately 
into  the  hands  of  able-bodied  young  men. 

The  National  Grange,  representing  the  largest  wing  of 
the  organized  farmers,  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  sales  tax 
or  direct  consumption  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  bonus.  It 
has,  however,  suggested  an  excess  profits  tax. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Legion  still  demands  that  a 
bonus  bill  be  passed.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  American  Legion  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, recently  said :  "  Secretary  Mellon  has  evidently 
stuffed  his  ears  against  the  voices  and  noises  abroad  in  the 
land."  He  also  took  exception  to  President  Harding's  posi- 
tion: "The  need  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  immediate. 
The  legion  does  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  discus- 
sion upon  any  proposed  method  for  raising  the  revenue  to 
meet  this  just  obligation." 

State  War  Bonuses 

CASH  bonuses  amounting  to  $191,339,200  are  now 
being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  war  in  thirteen  states, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bank  of  America 
of  New  York,  and  $156,000,000  will  be  distributed  in  other 
states  when  popular  approval  has  been  given  by  referendum 
vote.  The  survey  made  by  the  Bank  of  America  shows  that 
bond  issues  are  the  most  generally  adopted  method  of  financ- 
ing aid  to  the  veterans.  In  fact,  every  state  in  the  union 
except  three  has  passed  legislation  giving  or  authorizing  aid 
for  war  veterans,  in  the  form  of  a  cash  bonus,  monetary  aid 
or  relief,  exemptions  or  other  benefits.  New  York  is  the 
only  state  that  has  been  forced  to  give  up  bonus  legislation 
because  of  an  adverse  court  decision. 

Oregon  will  soon  begin  to  pay  bonuses  out  of  a  bond  issue 
which  will  amount  to  3  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  in  the  state.  Missouri  is  about  to  issue  bonds 
amounting  to  $15,000,000  to  pay  bonuses  to  its  veterans. 
Some  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  issued  in  bonds 
and  notes  are:  Massachusetts,  $32,006,000;  Michigan, 
$30,000,000;  Minnesota,  $20,905,000;  New  Jersey,  $12,- 
000,000 ;  Ohio,  $25,000,000;  Maine,  $3,000,000;  New 
Hampshire,  $1,000,000;  Rhode  Island,  $2,500,000;  South 


Dakota,  $6,000,000;  Vermont,  $1,500,000;  Washington, 
$11,000,000. 

Bond  issues  for  bonuses  and  other  aid  have  been  approved 
by  the  legislation  of  the  following  states  but  await  referen- 
dum elections:  California,  $10,000,000;  Illinois,  $55,000,- 
ooo;  Iowa,  $22,000,000;  Kansas,  $25,000,000;  Montana, 
$4,500,000;.  Pennsylvania,  $35,000,000. 

The  cash  bonuses  range  from  $10  in  six  states  for  every 
month  that  a  veteran  has  seen  service  to  $25  in  North  Da- 
kota for  every  month  of  service.  Significantly  enough,  this 
state,  in  which  by  a  tremendous  effort  the  Non-Partisan 
League  was  defeated  at  the  last  election,  is  paying  a  higher 
bonus  than  any  other  state. 

Health  Legislation  in  Belgium 

AMONG  the  most  important  of  recent  public  health 
laws  in  Belgium  is  the  new  anti-tuberculosis  act 
which,  in  line  with  Belgian  precedent — as  for  instance 
the  creation  of  infant  welfare  clinics  and  milk  supply  for 
young  children — makes  state  support  available  to  private 
organizations  instead  of  attempting  to  increase  the  number 
and  scope  of  public  institutions.  A  new  national  association 
of  private  organizations  for  the  combat  of  tuberculosis  hat 
been  created  which  will  remain  autonomous  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  local  subsidies  of  the  communes,  is  entitled 
to  a  state  grant  of  several  million  francs.  This  state  grant 
must  be  voted  annually  and  appears  in  the  budget  of  the 
state  Department  of  Labor.  The  Ligue  Nationale  Centre 
la  Tuberculose,  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  has  devoted 
itself  largely  to  combatting  that  disease  in  the  devastated 
region,  which  not  only  has  always  been  one  of  the  poorest  in 
Belgium  but,  because  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  conditions 
under  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  still  housed, 
offers  a  special  danger  to  the  national  health.  From  the 
first  grant,  important  sums  have  been  given  to  a  cooperative 
organization  for  the  establishment  of  sanatoria.  Valuable' 
assistance  in  this  work  has  been  rendered  also  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute;  and  Dr.  Gliebert,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Hygiene  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect,  as  he  sees  it,  of  making  Belgium  the  model 
country  in  the  prevention  of  the  white  plague. 

Another  matter  to  which  Dr.  Gliebert  has  lately  given 
much  attention  is  the  draft  of  a  law,  for  insurance  against 
industrial  diseases  not  covered  by  the  present  sickness  in- 
surance of  Belgium.  While  under  the  latter  the  patient  is 
entitled  to  compensation  of  one-half  his  salary,  Dr.  Gliebert 
feels  that  the  responsibility  of  the  industry  in  the  case  of 
lead  poisoning,  anthrax  and  similar  definitely  industrial 
diseases  should  be  much  greater,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  a 
compensation  corresponding  to  the  whole  of  normal  earnings. 
Under  this  bill,  the  principal  contributions  will  fall  upon 
employers,  with  smaller  grants  from  state  and  province.  It 
does  not  provide  for  re-insurance  of  employers,  but  for  con- 
tributions sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  from 
which  compensation  can  be  paid  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  or 
other  default.  The  enactment  of  this  bill,  Dr.  Gliebert  be- 
lieves, will  be  a  much  needed  stimulus  to  disease  prevention 
— the  more  necessary  since  in  Belgium  industrial  processes 
are  as  yet  often  antiquated  and  carried  on  on  unsuitable 
premises. 

The  tutelle  sanitaire,  provision  of  state  supervision  over 
the  health  of  juvenile  workers,  Dr.  Gliebert  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  SURVEY,  is  another  of  his  pet  schemes.  It 
is  a  natural  extension  of  a  considerable  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  Belgium  in  the  matter  of  medical  school  and 
college  inspection.  Since  the  department  already  has  power 
to  issue  certificates  to  apprentices  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  testifying  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  em- 
ployment they  wish  to  enter,  no  special  legislation  is  needed ; 
but  a  royal  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  all  such 
apprentices  must  be  medically  inspected  at  least  once  a  year, 
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or,  if  found  ill  on  the  occasion  of  such  inspection,  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  No  treatment  is  provided;  but  ill  health 
and  untimely  death  have  been  prevented  in  many  instances 
which  Dr.  Gliebert  was  able  to  quote;  for  example,  by  pro- 
hibition of  machine  work  for  a  boy  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 
jThe  bureau  enjoys  no  special  powers  of  enforcement;  but 
as  a  rule  persuasive  methods  suffice. 

Gradually  a  coordinated  system  of  medical  inspection  for 
schools,  military  service,  apprenticeship,  andj  certain  state 
and  municipal  institutions  is  being  achieved*.  A  further 
extension  of  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  Gliebert  is  for 
the  protection  by  medical  inspection  of  expectant  mothers  in 
industry.  Obligatory  provision  of  first-aid  equipment  in 
factories  has  recently  been  enacted,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
legislation,  by  royal  decree. 

Trade  Union  Militants 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Labor  Herald,  its  official  organ,  the 
Trade  Union  Educational  League  has  launched,  its  active 
campaign.  William  Z.  Foster,  militant  trade  unionist, 
organizer  of  the  packers  in  1917  and  of  the  steel  workers  in 
"1919,  has  conceived  the  plan,  worked  out  the  program  and 
is  the  active  head  of  the  organization.  It  was  Mr.  Foster 
who  extended  the  idea  of  industrial  unionism,  first  partially 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
its  Railroad  Employes  Department,  to  the  organization  of 
packers  and  steel  workers.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had 
left  the  radical  group  in  the  I.  W.  W.,  convinced  that  if 
American  labor  was  to  progress  its  militants  must  stick  to  the 
ranks  and  work  through  existing  channels  rather  than  dual 
organizations.  Following  the  steel  strike  of  1919,  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  reach  the  progressive  organized 
workers  through  educational  means.  The  Trade  Union 
Educational  League  is  the  result  of  this  determination.  The 
formation  of  local  general  groups  of  militants  has  for  some 
weeks  been  progressing,  and  with  the  end  of  March  these 
groups  will  direct  their  attention  to  organizing  local  educa- 
tional groups  of  railroad  militants,  chosen  for  the  initial 
work  because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  industrial 
unionism. 

The  "  boring  from  within  "  method  of  Mr.  Foster  is  not, 
as  some  would  imagine,  being  accomplished  in  secret.  On 
the  contrary,  widest  publicity  is  given  to  the  purposes  and 
program  of  the  league.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  leading 
article  in  the  Labor  Herald,  in  which  Mr.  Foster,  as  editor, 
takes  his  stand  openly  against  "  the  reactionaries,  incompe- 
tents, and  crooks  who  occupy  strategic  positions  in  many  of 
our  organizations "  and  at  the  same  time  criticizes  the 
methods  of  progressive  and  revolutionary  unionists  who  "  for 
fully  thirty  years  .  .  .  have  systematically  deserted  and 
neglected  the  trade  unions.  Afflicted  with  a  chronic  seces- 
sionism,  they  have  attracted  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
livest  spirits  among  the  workers  to  the  futile  projects  of 
building  up.  all  sorts  of  dual  unions  based  upon  ideal 
principles." 

The  American  trade  union  movement,  says  Mr.  Foster, 
"  for  general  weakness  and  backwardness,  has  few  if  any 
equals  in  the  predominately  industrial  countries."  Whereas 
there  is  here  but  one  unionist  to  every  twenty-seven  of  the 
general  population,  in  England  there  is  one  to  every  six,  and 
in  Germany  one  to  every  four  and  a  half.  From  the  stand- 
point of  structure  Mr.  Foster  puts  the  American  movement 
fifteen  years  behind  the  European  and  comments  that  it  is 
the  "  only  important  one  in  the  world  which  still  remains 
based  upon  craft  unionism."  Trade  union  officials  here,  he 
says,  "  disregard  the  obvious  fact  that  as  capitalists  close  up 
their  ranks  the  workers  must  do  likewise.  .  .  .  There  is 
hardly  a  breath  of  progress  among  them." 

Politically,  Mr.  Foster  points  out,  the  unions  are  in  the 
same  "  infantile  "  condition.  "  Blissfully  unaware  that  the 
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class  struggle  rages  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  industrial 
field,  they  are  still  trailing  along  in  the  train  of  the  capitalist 
parties  and  shamefully  begging  favors  from  them."  The 
movement,  furthermore,  lacks  "  idealism  and  social  vision 
....  It  has  no  soul.  ...  It  is  still  timidly  and  blindly 
trying  to  patch  up  wage  slavery  and  make  it  endurable." 

Mr. Foster  disregards  the  two  reasons  usually  given  for  the 
conservative  policy  of  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
The  first,  the  conglomeration  of  races,  he  discards  by  point- 
ing to  the  effective  organization  of  the  needle  trades  made 
up  of  many  nationalities;  the  second,  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  worker  which  has  rendered  him  immune  to  mili- 
tant organization,  he  answers  with  the  history  of  the  stormy 
8o's  when  American  unions  "  led  the  world  for  militancy," 
and  with  the  recent  history  of  bitterly  fought  strikes.  He 
puts  the  responsibility  for  stagnation  of  the  movement  di- 
rectly up  to  the  militants  who  have  left  the  masses  "  leader- 
less  and  helpless  ...  to  the  uncontested  control  of  a  con- 
servative trade  union  bureaucracy.  .  .  .  Dual  unionism  has 
hamstrung  American  labor." 

This  -leader  of  the  militants  would  have  them  rid  them- 
selves of  the  secessionist  tendency,  and  then  organize  within 
the  trade  unions  for  application  of  their  "  dynamic  "  pro- 
grams. The  new  league  has  taken  up  this  matter  of  organi- 
zation within  the  unions  with  the  purpose  of  remodeling 
their  "  theories,  tactics,  structure  and  leadership."  It  favors 
organization  by  industry  instead  of  by  craft ;  it  aims  to  bring 
American  labor  in  cooperation  with  fighting  trade  unionists 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  means  to  replace  the  present 
leaders  with  "  men  and  women  unionists  who  look  upon  the 
labor  movement  ...  as  an  instrument  for  the  achievement 
of  working  class  emancipation."  Mr.  Foster  says: 

The  launching  of  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League  marks 
a  turning  point  in  American  labor  history.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
an  era  in  which  the  trade  unions,  flourishing  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion by  their  organized  militants,  will  gradually  pass  from  their 
present  hopeless  defensive  fight  into  an  aggressive  attack  upon 
capital,  an  attack  which  can  end  only  with  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system.  The  program  of  the  Trade  Fnion  Educational  League 
is  the  only  possible  effective  answer  to  the  "open  shop"  drive  of 
the  employers;  it  is  the  sole  means  by  which  the  American  working 
class  can  take  its  proper  place  in  the  world  battle  of  labor. 
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Reclaimed  to  Usefulness 

IN  May,  1921,  the  state  of  Missouri  passed  an  act  to  take 
advantage  of  the  federal  industrial  rehabilitation  law  of 
1921,  which  makes  a  grant  from  federal  funds  to  states 
which  adopt  provisions  for  the  reclamation  to  active  indus- 
trial life  of  men  or  women  incapacitated  by  accident  or  dis- 
ease. In  Missouri,  this  activity  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Schools,  which  has  established  divisions 
of  industrial  rehabilitation  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
As  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota,  the  actual  work  of  rehabilitation  has 
been  placed  in  the  charge  of  women.  Lillian  H.  Davis,  who 
is  heading  this  work  in  St.  Louis,  has  had  experience  in 
industrial  work  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  approaches  her  task  with  broad  human  sympa- 
thies. In  a  recent  interview  she  gave  several  instances  of 
how  the  help  provided  by  nation  and  state  renders  useless 
lives  valuable. 

There's  Thomas,  age  forty-four,  an  Austrian  who  speaks  five 
languages.  He  was  injured  in  a  packing  plant.  He  loves  garden- 
ing. We  have  put  him  in  training  to  take  a  position  in  Shaw's 
Botanical  Garden  where  he  may  make  more  than  he  made  before 
apd  do  the  work  he  loves  to  do. 

Charles  had  been  in  this  country  only  a  short  time  when  he  lost 
four  fingers  in  an  accident.  He  is  now  running  an  elevator  but 
could  make  more  if  he  were  a  machinist.  So  we  are  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  the  training  to  fit  him  for  such  a  position. 

Mary,  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  an  accident  in  a  paper 
bag  factory,  through  which  both  her  arms  were  ripped  off,  the 
right  at  the  shoulder  and  the  left  at  the  elbow.  She  received  a 
small  compensation.  For  six  years  she  has  been  living  at  home. 
Of  late  an  unrest  has  seized  her,  and  she  wants  to  become  a  wage- 
earner.  I  found  that  it  was  a  case  where  we  must  capitalize  per- 
sonality. This  is  the  girl's  greatest  asset.  She  has  a  pleasing 
personality  and  a  pleasing  voice.  She  has  artificial  arms  and  can 
write  on  a  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  a  minute.  We 
are  interesting  her  in  her  studies  in  a  business  college.  She  would 
be  splendid  at  an  information  desk  in  a  hotel  or  to  take  messages 
over  a  telephone. 

While  Congress  and  the  state  legislature,  in  providing 


for  this  service,  had  mainly  disablement  in  war  and  indus- 
trial accidents  in  mind,  disabilities  incurred  in  other  cir- 
cumstances are  not  excluded  from  benefitting  from  it,  but 
are  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Here  are  some 
typical  cases: 

John,  age  thirty-six,  is  partially  paralyzed,  with  some  ability. 
We  have  put  him  in  an  orthopedic  hospital  adjusting  artificial 
appliances.  His  future  grows  brighter,  and  incidentally  that  of  hi» 
wife  who  has  supported  four  children  and  her  sick  husband. 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  girl,  seventeen,  who  was  made 
deaf  by  influenza.  She  wanted  to  be  a  kindergarten  teacher;  that 
had  been  her  lifelong  ambition.  We  plan  to  give  her  a  course 
in  filing  which  will  at  least  make  her  independent. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  computes  that, 
in  addition  to  twenty-five  thousand  persons  killed  annually 
in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  vocational  em- 
ployment, seven  hundred  thousand  are  injured,  losing  an 
average  of  four  weeks.  Of  these  one  in  thirty-five  suffers 
permanent  injury.  On  the  most  conservative  basis,  there- 
fore, an  extension  of  rehabilitation  services,  such  as  those 
described,  to  other  states,  especially  those  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  industrial  wage-earners,  would  seem  a  matter 
of  economy  as  well  as  elementary  humanity. 

Playing  Together 

ONE  of  the  few  fields  of  social  endeavor  in  which  the 
much  abused  term  "  cooperation  "  has  become  a  reality 
is  that  of  recreation.  Ever  since  the  war  when  the 
working  together  of  different  groups  within  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  the  public  authorities  with  voluntary  bodies  of 
citizens,  in  the  promotion  of  wholesome  play  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  wave  of  patriotism,  new  combinations  have  been 
formed  and  new  advances  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
yet  closer  association.  The  latest  field  to  conquer  in  this 
connection  has  been  that  of  interurban  cooperation;  for 
more  and  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  community  for 
some  of  its  most  needed  resources  of  recreation  has  to  go 
outside  its  own  boundaries.  A  bill  now  before  the  New 
York  legislature  aims  at  facilitating  this  process.  It  en- 
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ables  several  municipalities  to  conduct  recreation  work 
jointly  if  they  so  desire;  that  is,  they  may  jointly  acquire 
property  for  playgrounds  or  neighborhood  recreation 
centers  and  operate  these  jointly.  Any  school  board  or  dis- 
trict is  given  power  to  join  with  any  municipality  in  equip- 
ping and  operating  playgrounds  and  social  centers. 

The  bill  originated  with  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  in  response 
to  a  request  of  3  group  of  people  in  Westchester  County 
who  would  like  to  develop  recreation  on  a  country-wide 
basis,  a  plan  which  would  involve  a  combination  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  neighboring  towns  and  villages  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  county  recreation  commission.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  which,  if  adopted,  will  make  the  New 
York  recreation  law  among  the  broadest  in  the  United 
States.  Cities  of  the  second  and  third  class,  counties,  towns 
and  villages  are  given  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
development  of  a  system  of  recreation  and  place  the  admin- 
istration of  the  work  either  under  an  existing  authority  or 
under  a  recreation  board  especially  created — whichever 
method  most  commends  itself  to  the  citizens.  The  town 
of  Port  Chester,  under  this  bill,  would  take  the  lead  in 
organizing  a  joint  recreation  plan  for  the  county,  while 
Bedford  and  other  towns  are  more  especially  interested  in 
building  up  local  recreation  systems. 

Model  Tenements 

THE  fear  of  some  critics  that  the  competition  of  plans 
for  model  tenements  arranged  by  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund,  New  York,  was  the  preliminary  for  a  new  attack 
on  the  present  tenement  house  law  [see  the  SURVEY  for  De- 
cember 24,  page  460]  has  been  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
the  competition.  In  an  interview,  discussing  its  results 
(Evening  World  for  February  14),  I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes, 
president  of  the  fund,  announced  that  the  construction  of  a 
tenement  building,  to  cost  $250,000,  would  immediately  be 
commenced  by  the  fund  in  the  Yorkville  section  of  the  city, 
to  return  an  estimated  6  per  cent  on  a  rental  basis  of  $7.50 
per  room.  He  added: 

It  is  absurd  to  place  any  limit  to  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the 
building  when  the  law  provides  that  every  room  should  be  lighted 
and  receive  air  from  proper  sized  courts.  Further  restrictions  are 
unnecessary. 

Therefore,  among  other  changes  in  the  present  law,  he 
proposes  "  the  elimination  of  the  limit  of  70  per  cent  placed 
upon  the  percentage  of  the  lot  upon  which  the  man  may 
build." 

In  the  New  York  American  for  February  12,  Frederick  L. 
Ackerman  returns  to  his  attack  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  and,  with  the  aid  of  cost  calculations,  shows  that 
even  a  60  per  cent  use  of  the  area,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  suffices  to  make  the  investment  remunerative.  Set 
side  fay  side,  the  prize-winning  plan  of  Sibley  &  Fetherston, 
and  a  plan  by  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  both  within  the  confines 
of  the  terms  of  the  competition,  show  the  enormous  difference 
which  a  lesser  utilization  of  the  lot,  especially  when  the  open 
space  is  laid  together  in  an  interior  court,  makes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light  and  air  by  the  tenant.  Mr.  Phelps-Stokes 
contends  that  an  adequate  amount  of  air  and  light  is  all 
that  can  be  provided  at  minimum  rents;  Mr.  Ackerman 
upholds  that  with  no  extra  cost  to  the  tenant  he  can  be  given 
windows  opening  not  on  dismal,  narrow  courts  but  facing 
the  street  in  front,  and  a  broad,  garden-like  court  yard  at  the 
back.  He  says: 

The  "  problem  "  of  designing  tenement  houses  is,  first  of  all,  one 
of  eliminating  waste  space,  unnecessary  materials  and  labor,  com- 
plex construction,  which  apparently  follow  every  attempt  to  crowd 
a  building  on  a  site  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Heretofore  all  of  our  competitions  have  set  out  to  discover  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  covering  70  per  cent  of  a  lot.  It  is  time 
to  look  into  the  question  as  to  whether  this  pays.  Apparently  it 
does  not. 


Toward    Fellowship 

THERE  was  much  talk  of  cooperative  thinking,  co- 
operative worship  and  cooperative  action    at    the 
young  people's  conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation  in  Yonkers  last  week-end;   but  what 
distinguished  it  from  other  conferences  was  that  the  mem- 
bers did  a  considerable  amount  of  cooperative  questioning 
— and  that  is  some  decided  advance  over  the  endless  variety 
of  so-called  conferences  which  one  is  invited  to  attend  to 
hear  a  crowded  program  of  "  problems  "  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of  by  invited  speakers  before  a  passive  audience.    The 
Yonkers  conference  was  one  in  which  all  present  took  an 
active  part.    The  questions  before  it  were : 

Does  the  present  economic  order  repress  or  allow  expression  of 
your  social  idealism? 

Would  your  ideals  find  fuller  expression  if  the  system  were  modi- 
fied or  completely  changed? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  getting  the  desired  result? 

How  can  you  personally  apply  that  method? 

Several  speakers  gave  what  seemed  at  the  time  a  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  concrete  reply;  but  in  the  discussion  it 
developed  that  much  shallow  thinking  is  as  yet  often  hidden 
away  behind  terms  that  have  different  meanings  to  different 
individuals.  The  aim  of  the  conference  itself  was  anything 
but  clear.  What  is  "youth,"  to  begin  with ;  what  are  "  young 
people  "  ?  At  some  times  there  was  hardly  any  one  present 
of  less  than  college  graduate  age.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  love  of  the  fellow  man  was  to  be  the  guiding  motive  in 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  and  the  group;  but  no  one 
attempted  a  philosophical  justification  of  that  motive  as 
against  other  possible  guiding  principles,  such  as  intelligent 
self-love  or  the  desire  to  create  a  new  and  higher  type  of 
humanity  or  of  civilization. 

Norman  Thomas  outlined  the  main  features  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fullest 
exercise  of  any  idealistic  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  Harold  Hatch,  who  had  been  invited  to  state 
the  democratic  principles  upon  which  one  industrial  estab- 
lishment was  organized,  further  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
main  disabilities  which  prevent  the  individual  wage-earner 
from  developing  his  personality  in  line  with  his  innate  crav- 
ing for  living  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  high  social  ideal. 
Division  of  opinion  came  almost  startlingly  when  a  young 
man  of  whom  the  world  is  likely  to  hear  more — Bill  Simp- 
son, university  graduate,  ex-clergyman,  having  repudiated  in 
his  own  life  all  compromise  with  social  customs  and  institu- 
tions which  he  abhors — attempted  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
group  by  denying  the  possibility  of  living  a  Christian  or 
moral  life  within  the  confines  of  society  as  at  present  organ- 
ized.   The  improvement  of  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  efforts  to  help  the  oppressed  and  to  reform  corrupt 
practices  in  industry,  politics  and  education  seemed  lame  and 
ineffectual  when  measured  against  the  dictate  of  absolute 
purity  from  contamination  with  these  evils  which  he  postu- 
lated.   But,  significantly,  the  division  was  not  so  much  one 
between  the  more  and  the  less  courageous  adherents  of  a 
great  ideal  as  one  between  contrasting  viewpoints  on  the  best 
means  for  the  individual  to  make  his  own  life  and  labor 
count  for  most  in  the  reform  of  society.    It  was  almost  the 
same  contrast  that  is  splitting  the  youth  movement  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  into  revolu- 
tionary and  reformatory  groups;  on  the  one  side  groups  that 
seek  to  achieve  their  results  by  removing  their  own  practices 
from  the  conventions  of  the  world  and  setting  the  most 
rigorous  examples  of  a  new  way  of  life,  and  on  the  other 
groups  that  seek  to   achieve   results  by  cooperative   action 
within  the  existing  system  of  society.    It  is  not  the  prophet 
alone  who  needs  all  the  courage  which  deep  conviction  and 
the  sense  of  a  great  responsibility  can  give  him.    Just  because 
he  is  an  exceptional  figure  and  does  not  need  to  calculate  the 
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immediate  effect  of  his  actions,  not  hoping  to  extend  his  influ- 
ence beyond  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  direct  contact, 
he  may,  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness of  freedom.  More  difficult  is  the  path  of  a  group  which, 
devoting  its  energies  to  a  demonstration  of  the  good  life 
within  the  existing  order,  remains  exposed  to  every  tempta- 
tion of  compromise  and  has  to  solve,  every  day  afresh,  prac- 
tical problems  of  responsibility  toward  the  world  at  large. 
Few,  even  of  the  most  conscientious  and  thoughtful  young 
people  in  America,  are  prepared  to  sever  all  the  links  that 
bind  tfiem  to  family  and  friends,  to  traditions  and  established 
habits  of  conduct.  But  it  was  surprising  how  many,  even 
in  this  comparatively  small  and  diverse  assembly,  there  were 
who  would  renounce  much  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
faith  in  human  brotherhood. 

Four  separate  sections  of  the  conference  on  Saturday  after- 
noon endeavored  to  formulate  the  means  by  which,  under 
the  existing  system  of  society,  social  idealism  might  be  carried 
into  the  realms  of  business,  education,  social  service  and  com- 
munity life.  In  business,  including  public  service  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  decided,  the  sense  of  social 
responsibility  must  and  can  be  developed  to  modify  the 
acknowledged  ethics  that  rule  today. 

An  analysis  of  present  methods  of  social  work  resulted  in 
an  indictment  of  many  existing  forms  of  organization  and 
activity.  But  even  with  a  complete  substitution  of  the  motive 
of  service  for  that  of  self-interest  there  will  remain  a  specific 
field  for  social  work.  It  was  pointed  out,  not  only  that  much 
of  this  social  work  could  better  be  performed  on  a  more 
democratic  basis,  but  that  in  its  most  important  phases  it 
requires  a  re-education  of  the  whole  people  in  the  relative 
values  of  remedial  and  preventive  work.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubted  whether  much  of  the  social  activity  of  today  is  not 
harmful  rather  than  helpful,  since  it  obscures  the  fact  that 
the  race  increasingly  reproduces  itself  from  its  physically  and 
mentally  least  desirable  strains. 

The  educational  section  agreed  on  the  transformation  of 
human  beings  as  the  aim  of  education — not  a  simple  problem 
when  it  is  recognized  that  a  large  section  of  society  cannot 
respond  to  high  ideals.  There  exists  the  vicious  circle  of  a 
community  deficient  in  ideals  because  of  its  schools  and  a 
school  unable  to  change  human  nature  because  the  community 
is  conservative.  As  for  the  conscientious  teacher,  it  was 
agreed  that,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  his  responsibility  lies  in  making  the 
most  of  them  until  he  is  forced  out  or  better  opportunities 
offer  themselves. 

Related  to  all  the  previous  reports  was  that  of  the  section 
on  the  cooperative  community  which  tried  to  grapple  in  a 
practical  way  with  the  question :  Cannot  members  of  the 
Fellowship  demonstrate,  on  however  small  a  scale,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  community  life  free  from  compromise  with  evil? 
What  members  of  the  conference  seemed  to  desire  most  was 
an  object  lesson  in  the  practicability  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  social 
system.  The  success  of  such  a  community  would  depend  less 
on  the  perfection  of  its  economic  arrangements  than  upon  the 
purity  of  its  ideals  and  the  intelligence  with  which  these 
ideals  were  grasped  and  worked  out. 

The  conference  believed  that  these  findings  should  not 
end  just  in  talk.  A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  ethical  aims  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion could  be  embodied  in  some  plan. 

Another  session,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical problems  involved  in  changing  human  nature,  was 
closely  related.  Hitherto  efforts  to  influence  human  nature 
have  aimed  more  often  at  preserving  it  intact  rather  than 
changing  it.  Its  objective  has  been  conformity,  and  its 
methods  propaganda  and  indoctrination.  The  idea  that 
progress  might  come  from  self-development  alone  was  re- 


jected. Taking  for  its  objective  the  creation  of  an  informed, 
equipped,  loving  will  and,  coupled  with  it,  the  creation  of  a 
community  of  loving  people,  the  problem  was  discovered  to 
lie  in  the  reconstruction  of  human  motives  by  cooperative 
thought.  The  desire  of  the  conference,  in  this  matter  also, 
was  for  an  object  lesson ;  and  it  was  decided  to  call  another 
conference  for  the  specific  purpose  of  demonstrating  how  by 
combining  all  their  mental  resources  the  members  can  ad- 
vance some  specific  moral  project  far  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  an  individual  trying  to  proceed  with  the  resources 
only  of  his  own  knowledge,  imagination  and  will. 

A  presentation  of  similar  movements  of  young  people  the 
world  over  showed  some  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
herent in  all  of  them.  The  question  arose:  Can  a  youth 
movement  ever  be  permanent?  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be?  While  many  of  the  leaders,  and  the  best  among  them, 
are  bound  to  become  absorbed  in  personal  or  social  projects 
that  take  them  away  from  the  comradeship  which  an  organi- 
zation of  youth  offers,  experience  shows  that  those  move- 
ments live  longest  which  go  farthest  in  socializing  their  pro- 
grams, that  take  in  not  only  local  and  national  but  also  inter- 
national aims  and  from  their  manifold  affiliations  derive  a 
strength  that  maintains  them  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
changes  in  membership  and  in  immediate,  practical  objectives. 

The  result  of  this  conference,  then,  was  that,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  it  fully  established  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  need  for  an  informal  yet  brotherly  asso- 
ciation of  those  conscientious  and  idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  spending 
their  lives  in  single  combat  with  the  evils  of  our  existing 
social  arrangements  or  associated  in  that  combat  with  others 
who  may  share  only  partially  their  motivation.  It  avoided 
a  too  hurried  proceeding  from  discussion  to  action ;  realizing 
that  far  greater  definition  both  of  the  problems  before  young 
America  and  of  the  social  implications  of  faith  in  humanity 
is  needed  before  organization  for  specific  practical  ends  can 
promise  a  maximum  of  results.  But  it  did  clear  away  much 
uncertainty  and,  above  all,  gave  those  who  took  part  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  not  standing  alone  in  their  struggles, 
but  belong  to  a  real  fellowship  growing  both  in  numbers  and 
in  clarity  of  vision.  BRUNO  LASKER. 

Immigration   Legislation 

DURING  the  last  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  flooded  with  a  great  variety  of  bills 
for  the   regulation  of  immigration,   ranging  from 
total  exclusion  bills  through  several  stages  of  re- 
striction to  one  little  heeded  proposal  for  the  reopening  of  the 
doors  to  all  immigrants  who  desire  to  come.     Speculations 
concerning  the  probable  outcome   were  quickly  crystalized 
on  February  20  when  Representative  Albert  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  his  latest  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  268)   which  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  3  per  cent  quota  law  (May 
19,   1921)    until  June  30,   1923.     The  vote  of  281   to  36 
expressed  the  strong  desire  of  the  House  for  the  continuance 
of  restriction.     The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

The  Act  of  May  19,  1921,  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year,  is  that  hastily  passed  when  Congress 
feared  that  the  country  would  be  flooded  by  a  huge  Eu- 
ropean immigration.  The  eight  hundred  thousand  immi- 
grants due  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  was 
safd  by  federal  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  but  a 
fraction  of  the  number  which  would  come  this  year  if 
stringent  laws  were  not  passed.  Constant  emphasis  on  the 
"dregs  of  Europe"  idea  made  the  country  nervous.  Since 
there  was  no  time  for  the  passage  of  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent law,  this  bill  was  accepted  as  an  emergency  measure 
until  June  30,  1922. 
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The  forces  back  of  the  legislation  were  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  feared  competition  from  abroad,  the 
American  Legion  and  patriotic  societies  which  looked  upon 
immigrants  as  potential  radicals,  and  those  who  feared  racial 
deterioration  if  we  continued  to  allow  "inferior"  races  to 
come  here.  Employers  of  labor,  steamship  companies  and 
racial  groups  opposed  restriction  on  economic  or  personal 
grounds.  The  threatened  unemployment,  however, 
silenced  much  of  the  opposition,  and  the  act  became  effective. 

The  law  immediately  caused  great  trouble.  Vast  numbers 
of  aliens  were  already  en  route  when  it  was  passed.  Pass- 
port visas  were  given  in  large  numbers  after  certain  of  the 
smaller  quotas  were  exhausted.  Monthly  quotas  were  re- 
peatedly exceeded  as  it  was  practically  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  or  not  the  alien  should  come  on  a  boat  arriving  after 
quota  was  filled  for  the  month.  After  a  few  mad  months  the 
new  system  began  to  work  a  little  better.  Italy,  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supply,  undertook  to  limit  departures  to  the 
actual  monthly  quota.  Although  not  provided  for  in  the 
law,  the  American  consuls  were  allowed  to  refuse  visas  to 
avowed  immigrants  when  it  was  known  by  them  that  the 
particular  quota  for  the  year  was  filled.  In  some  1,770 
cases  in  which  extreme  hardship  would  have  resulted  from 
deportation,  the  secretary  of  labor  permitted  immigrants  to 
be  landed  temporarily  on  bond. 

Mr.  Johnson's  appeal  to  the  House  to  extend  this  law  for 
another  year  was  based  upon  the  plea  that  it  had  reduced  im- 
migration from  a  probable  1,000,000  to  a  maximum  possible 
of  355,000  a  year,  and  that  in  practice  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  number  admitted  was  only  191,000. 
This  is  49,000  less  than  the  number  departing  from  the  coun- 
try during  the  same  period.  He  said  that  Congress  was  too 
busy  with  bonus,  tariff  and  treaty  legislation  to  give  careful 
attention  to  matters  of  immigration  policy,  but  something 
must  be  done  to  conserve  the  benefits  of  this  law.  Under 
questioning  his  only  concession  to  the  possible  defects  of  the 
law  was  to  say  that  he  was  advocating  another  bill  (H.  J. 
Res.  1 73 )  to  admit  permanently  those  in  excess  of  quota  who 
were  admitted  on  bond.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
there  are  few  congressmen  who  have  not  at  some  time  ap- 
pealed to  have  certain  provisions  of  the  law  softened  in  in- 
dividual cases,  the  overwhelming  majority  voted  to  extend  it 
another  year.  Any  changes  will  now  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Act  of  May  19,  1921,  which  Mr.  Johnson  proposes 
to  extend,  provides  that  fifteen  days  after  its  passage  "the 
number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may  be  admitted  .  .  . 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  limited  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  foreign-born  persons  of  such  nationality  resident 
in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  United  States 
Census  of  1910."  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  cases  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  travelling  business  men,  tourists,  those  in 
continuous  transit  through  the  country,  aliens  from  countries 
with  which  we  have  special  immigration  treaties,  aliens  from 
the  Asiatic  barred  zone,  aliens  continuously  resident  for  one 
year  in  a  country  of  North  or  South  America,  and  aliens  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  children  of  naturalized 
citizens.  Nationality  is  to  be  determined  by  country  of 
birth.  No  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  quota 
is  permitted  to  come  in  in  one  month.  So  far  as  possible 
preference  is  given  to  the  immediate  relatives  of  citizens  and 
declarants.  When  the  quotas  were  computed  it  was  found 
that  the  maximum  total  for  the  year  would  be  355,000. 

The  fate  of  the  Johnson  bill  in  the  Senate  seems  fairly 
certain.  Senator  Colt,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Immigration 
Committee,  is  not  in  favor  of  severe  restriction,  but,  owing 
to  the  press  of  other  legislation,  the  discussion  of  the  treaties 
and  unsettled  business  conditions,  he  believes  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  substantially  unchanged.  Senator  Dillingham, 
who  favors  percentage  restriction  and  was  the  author  of  the 
present  law,  naturally  desires  its  continuance  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  rest  of  the  Senate  committed  are  in  sym- 


pathy with  some  kind  of  restriction  but  not  with  total  sus- 
pension. It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  Senate 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  various  official  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  while  the 
bill  will  be  passed,  certain  amendments  may  be  made  to  safe- 
guard weak  points.  The  following  have  been  discussed : 

1.  The  assignment  of  minimum  quotas  of  six  hundred  to  coun- 
tries having  annual  quotas  of  less  than  that  number.     This  would 
affect  thirteen  "countries,"  including  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Other  Asia.     The  further  limitation  of  the  per  centum  to  two 
instead  of  three,  suggested  in  connection  with  this  proposal,  would 
probably  not  pass  the  Senate. 

2.  Bona    fide    students    coming    to    accredited    institutions,    not 
specifically  excepted  in  the  present  law,  would  be  especially  men- 
tioned.    They  are  now  admitted  only  through  a  special  ruling  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  following  bills  introduced  in  the  House  during  the 
last  few  months  indicate  other  possible  amendments  or  ad- 
ditions: 

3.  The    regulation    of   immigration    through    the    passport   visa 
system  proposed  in   H.  R.   7804    (Johnson,  July   16,   1921).     This 
would    provide    for    placing    immigration    inspectors    and    Public 
Health  Service  doctors   as  vice  consuls  abroad  to  examine   immi- 
grants when  they  apply  for  passport  visas.     Provision  is  made  for 
appeal.    This  is  now  done  informally  through  an  arrangement  with 
the  State  Department.     Consuls  are  also  refusing  visas  to  avowed 
immigrants  when  quotas  are  exhausted.     This  informal  action  may 
be  authorized  by  Congress. 

4.  Passport  visa  fees   shall   be   refunded   to  aliens  deported   as 
in  excess  of  quota  according  to  H.  R.  9297  (Johnson). 

5.  Steamship  companies  responsible  for  bringing  over  aliens  in 
excess  of  quota  would  be  penalized  in  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1921   (H.  R.  9656). 

6.  Individual     cases     involving     extreme     hardship     could     be 
admitted  temporarily  on  bond,  with  privilege  of  renewal,   at  the 
discretion    of    the    secretary   of    labor,    according    to   the    proposal 
made  in   another  of   Mr.  Johnson's  bills,   H.  J.  Res.   237,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1921. 

The  passage  of  any  or  all  of  these  bills,  would  do  much  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  immigrants  who  now  are  the 
victims  of  a  law  that  is  too  inflexible  to  be  wholly  practicable. 
Fundamental  imperfections  are  contained  in  them  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate  and  have  indeed  been 
brought  to  its  attention  by  a  Conference  on  Immigration 
Policy  which  met  in  New  York  January  14,  and  Febru- 
ary 25. 

The  right  of  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  or  a  declar- 
ant who  has  been  resident  here  for  three  years  or  more,  to 
bring  in  even  in  excess  of  quota  an  otherwise  admissible  wife, 
minor  children,  mother  or  father  over  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
or  a  widowed  mother,  has  been  stressed  in  certain  quarters. 
It  seems  unnatural  to  deprive  those  whom  we  have  admitted 
to  citizenship  of  the  right  of  having  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies about  them. 

Determination  of  nationality  by  place  of  birth  has  had 
some  curious  results.  The  case  of  an  English  family  who 
were  excluded  because  their  minor  child  born  in  Australia 
was  excess  quota  is  to  be  compared  with  the  case  of  the  son 
of  English  parents  who  was  excluded  because  he  was  born  in 
Egypt.  Minor  children  should  certainly  be  counted  as  of 
the  nationality  of  either  parent  who,  having  custody  of  the 
child,  is  entitled  to  admission. 

Other  bills  apparently  discarded  since  the  passage  in  the 
House  of  Mr.  Johnson's  latest  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  268)  are  an 
earlier  bill  of  his  providing  for  complete  suspension  for  three 
years  except  for  the  immediate  relatives  of  citizens  and 
declarants  (H.  R.  9458,  Dec.  10,  1921);  Representative 
Raker's  bill  for  extension  of  the  percentage  law  until  June 
30,  1924  (H.  R.  8525,  October  7,  1921,) ;  and  Representa- 
tive Perlman's  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  (H. 
R.  7826). 

Consideration  of  the  Sterling  bill  (S.  1253)  or  any  other 
comprehensive  plan  for  constructive  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion seems  definitely  postponed  until  the  slate  is  cleaned  of 
more  pressing  legislation  and  international  relations  are  more 
firmly  established.  CHARLES  T.  BRIDGEMAN. 


Fitting  Girls  and  Jobs 

By  Alfrieda  Marian  Mosher 


FOR  nearly  sixteen  years  I  have  spent  my  working 
day,  and  now  and  then  part  of  my  night,  at  a  desk  in 
a  placement  bureau  for  girls.     It  is  a  commercial 
bureau   in  the   sense  that   it  does   business  under  a 
license  issued  by  the  city,  that  it  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
city  licensing  board  and  collects  fees  according  to  provisions 
of  the  board,  although  its  schedule  runs  lower  than  the  speci- 
fied requirements.  Its  fundamental  purpose,  however,  is  not 
placement  business,  but  service  to  girls  and  to  the  community. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  girls  have  been  to  see  me  about 
positions.    My  last  year's  calendar  records  4,505   personal 
conversations — I  prefer  the  conversational  to  the  interview 
method — but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  figure. 
One  cannot  listen  and  respond  to  a  girl  asking  counsel  about 
matters  of  deep  concern  and  keep  accurate  figures  at  the  same 
time. 

Marshall,  the  English  economist,  has  told  us  that  unless  it 
be  the  religion  he  professes,  the  most  important  influence  in 
moulding  a  man's  character  is  the  work  that  he  does.  If  this 
be  indeed  so,  then  unless  it  be  the  religious  adviser  of  the 
creed  she  accepts,  no  one  has  the  possibility  of  counting  for 
more  in  shaping  the  girl  than  the  representative  of  the  place- 
ment service  she  patronizes. 

The  chance  to  influence  a  girl's  personal  habits  and  rela- 
tions as  a  by-product  of  employment  counsel  is  not  always  as 
easy  to  secure  as  some  might  believe.  I  know  a  placement 
executive  who  is  young  and  pretty.  She  wears  the  kind  of 
clothes  girls  like,  and  she  always  has  a  box  of  chocolates  in 
her  desk  that  she  "loves"  to  share.  She  "loves"  girls  and  she 
"loves"  to  talk  about  her  love  for  them  and  her  desire  to  help 
them.  The  agency  she  represents  announces  that  it  exists 
solely  for  service.  There  are  few  rules  and  no  fees.  But  the 
girls  don't  like  to  go  to  her.  I  asked  them  about  it.  One  said, 
"You  can't  tell  her  nothin' ;  she  knows  it  all."  Another  re- 
marked, "Sweet  things  always  did  make  me  sick."  A  third 
said  she  hadn't  any  time  for  lectures  on  manners;  and  a 
fourth,  that  when  she  went  after  a  job,  it  was  a  job  she 
wanted.  One  declared  that  the  lady  under  discussion  didn't 
know  her  business;  another  that  she  couldn't  mind  her  busi- 
ness. 

More  than  one  placement  center  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives  and  founded  on  sound  principles  has  failed  because 
it  did  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  its  ability  to  accomplish 
what  it  announced  itself  as  there  for.  Placement  service,  to 
succeed  either  as  a  business  proposition  or  as  a  community 
service,  must  first  of  all  measure  up  to  the  professional  re- 
quirements of  the  group  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  The 
girls'  executive  must  convince  the  girls  of  the  locality  that 
she  knows  the  employment  situation  and  its  special  problems 
affecting  them.  She  must  know  the  girls  too.  She  must  know 
them  as  belonging  to  a  group  with  a  special  sex  psychology 
and  as  differentiated  from  other  girls  in  this  group  by  the 
fact  that  they  seek  gainful  employment.  She  must  get  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  individuals.  She  cannot  induce  them 
to  do  what  she  wishes  until  she  has  shown  interest  in  what 
they  wish  to  do,  and  ability  to  help  them  get  it. 

There  are  placement  bureaus  to  which  girls  go  not  only 
for  jobs,  but  for  advice  in  selecting  jobs.  Vocational  counsel 
is  another  of  our  possibilities.  There  was  an  eminent 
psychologist,  now  dead,  who  at  one  time  conducted  what 
were  considered  some  very  marvelous  experiments  to  deter- 
mine vocational  fitness.  He  was  a  master  in  finding  out  what 
people  could  do.  But  when  they  asked  him  where  to  look  for 
the  chance  to  do  it,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that 
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was  not  his  affair.  Perhaps  it  was  not,  but  it  is  the  affair  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  make  vocational  counsel  of  any  social 
value.  Discovering  fitness  for  a  place  is  getting  hold  of  one 
side  of  the  shears ;  discovering  the  place  for  the  fitness  is  get- 
ting hold  of  the  other  side.  Apart,  neither  is  much  good. 
Together,  they  function  and  cut  the  way. 

We  have  the  chance  not  only  to  make  the  girl  fit  for  the 
place,  but  to  make  the  place  fit  for  the  girl.  At  one  time  I 
spent  a  lot  of  effort  trying  to  show  a  man  who  employed  a 
large  number  of  young  girls  at  confining  work  that  it  would 
make  for  efficiency  if  he  would  let  them  take  a  day  off  now 
and  then  when  they  thought  they  needed  it  for  rest.  Finally 
he  agreed,  and  I  felt  I  had  scored  in  my  endeavor  to  be  of 
service  to  my  working  sisters. 

Two  months  later  a  girl  employed  at  the  place  came  in  to 
see  me.  "Are  you  not  working?"  I  asked  in  surprise.  She 
explained  glibly,  "Oh,  you  know  over  there,  they  always  let 
us  off  if  we  say  we  are  not  feeling  well,  and  never  ask  any 
questions.  But  I'm  not  going  to  take  days  off  when  I  don't 
feel  well  and  can't  enjoy  them.  Those  days  I  stay  and  hold 
my  job  down,  and  then  when  it's  a  nice  day  like  this,  and 
some  one  asks  me  to  go  somewhere,  why  I  just  go,  see?" 
Yes,  I  did  see  and  I  did  not  lecture  the  girl,  nor  tell  her  to  go 
back  to  her  work.  I  could  understand  how  she  wanted  to  be 
out  that  very  morning.  It  was  the  first  touch  of  spring  after 
a  long  winter.  I  knew  why  she  wanted  to  go,  why  she  almost 
had  to  go. 

'Later  I  telephoned  the  manager,  asking  him  for  another 
conference,  and  now  they  have  a  combination  of  recreation 
leader  and  health  adviser  at  that  place.  A  year  later  I  talked 
with  the  culprit  about  her  failure  to  measure  up  to  her  obli- 
gation to  all  girls  who  work,  as  well  as  to  her  own  employer 
and  herself.  That  time  she  saw  also. 

A  vital  opportunity  for  Americanization  work  has  opened 
in  the  agency  with  which  I  am  connected  through  the  for- 
eign-born girls  and  women  who  come  in.  Our  experience 
with  a  Belgian  family  is  illustrative  of  the  chances  we  have 
to  help  these  people  make  adjustment  with  the  American  en- 
vironment. Some  ten  years  ago  a  fine  appearing  young  Bel- 
gian employed  in  a  down-town  cafe  brought  us  a  young  girl 
just  arrived  from  his  country  and  asked  us  to  place  her.  We 
easily  found  her  a  suitable  position  as  governess  in  a  good 
family.  On  her  day  off  she  frequently  came  in  to  see  us.  We 
explained  American  customs  to  her,  from  American  money  to 
American  underwear.  We  helped  her  with  her  English,  and 
we  planned  with  her  about  the  little  home  he  and  she  were 
looking  forward  to.  After  she  had  worked  two  years  they 
came  one  afternoon  and  told  me  she  was  not  going  to  work 
any  more,  and  they  "thanked  us  very  much"  and  hoped  we 
would  come  to  see  them.  I  have  heard  people  in  placement 
service  say  that  when  a  girl  marries  they  consider  her  con- 
nection with  them  ended.  We  do  not.  Our  girls  are  always 
coming  back,  but  I  never  had  one  come  back  with  quite  the 
request  that  this  girl  brought  the  spring  before  the  war  broke 
out.  Her  husband  was  with  her  and  they  sat  down  by  my 
desk  like  children  who  want  a  favor,  but  are  a  little  bashful 
about  asking  for  it. 

She  began,  "You  understand  we  have  a  very  nice  little 
home,  and  I  am  very  happy,  and  my  husband,  he  is  very  good 
to  me."  She  looked  fondly  at  him,  and  he  interrupted  her  to 
assure  me  that  he  had  "the  dearest  little  wife." 

"But  to  furnish  our  house,"  she  continued,  "it  took  all  the 
money  we  had  saved.  It  is  a  nice  little  house,  but  when  I  am 
alone  all  day  it  seems  very  big,  and  we  are  very  happy,  but 
you  know — you  understand."  She  looked  from  him  to  me, 
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and  from  me  back  to  him.  Then  she  made  a  supreme  effort 
and  told  me  what  they  had  come  for.  "We  are  only  two. 
In  order  that  we  may  be  a  real  family  we  must  be  more  than 
two.  To  be  a  real  family  there  must  be  three,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

She  looked  for  my  answer.  How  should  I  know?  My  hair 
was  gray.  I  was  the  other  side  of  forty.  I  had  given  my  life 
to  business — placement  business — and  this  is  what  it  had 
brought  me  up  against.  But  in  their  radiant  faces  I  could 
read  how  it  all  was,  and  I  assented  while  she  explained  that 
all  this  would  take  money,  and  she  wanted  a  place  again. 

Then  he  bravely  made  his  explanation :  "  I  do  not  like  ma 
femme  to  go  out  and  work,  but  it  seems  the  only  way.  We 
think  you  will  get  her  a  place  that  will  be  all  right,  so  she 
may  have  her  desire." 

"  Our  desire,"  she  corrected  him.  He  accepted  the  cor- 
rection. 

We  placed  her  again,  this  time  as  resident  seamstress  with 
the  privilege  of  going  home  over  Sunday. 

Thirteen  months  later  she  wrote  me  she  was  giving  up  her 
position,  and  that  they  thanked  me  "for  a  very  great  hope." 
Oh,  the  possibilities  of  placement  service! 

Another  ramification  of  our  placement  work  was  the 
monthly  international  gatherings  that  we  organized  for  our 
friends  from  overseas  early  in  the  war.  Whether  they  came 
from  France  or  Germany,  from  Italy  or  Russia,  they  were 
all  suffering  the  same  agony  from  the  same  war.  They  were 
all  alike  in  need  of  friendly  cheer.  To  keep  them  fit  for  the 


places  they  came  to  seek  we  arranged  these  social  afternoons 
where  they  might  meet  their  friends,  make  new  friends,  and 
have  their  thoughts  taken  from  their  troubles.  Over  three 
thousand  foreign-born  women,  representing  every  section  of 
Europe,  have  been  guests  at  these  parties,  demonstrating 
even  in  the  darkest  and  bitterest  days  of  the  strife  over  there 
that  whatever  might  be  the  national  differences  dividing 
them,  there  still  were  common  interests  that  could  draw 
them  together. 

But  this  was  not  our  only  work  in  citizenship.  It  was  late 
in  1920  that  a  Russian  whom  we  had  been  placing  for  some 
years  in  governess  positions  wrote  that  she  had  decided  she 
would  like  to  be  an  American.  Everything  she  had  wanted 
in  this  country  she  had  come  to  our  office  for.  Could  she 
become  an  American  through  us  ?  Well,  I  did  not  know,  but 
I  called  up  the  State  Bureau  of  Immigration.  It  was  an 
understanding  person  who  answered  and  this  understanding 
person  said  I  could  have  the  blank  at  my  office  and  our  friend 
could  come  there  and  make  it  out.  Within  a  week,  absolutely 
independently  of  each  other,  a  Syrian,  an  Italian,  an  Ar- 
menian, and  an  Austrian  had  come  with  the  same  request. 

We  made  the  next  international  gathering  an  American- 
ization meeting  with  some  one  to  explain  how  to  become 
Americans.  A  speaker  was  secured  who  talked  twenty  min- 
utes to  a  group  of  sixty  people  coming  from  twelve  nations. 
They  asked  questions  for  an  hour,  and  eighteen  took  their 
first  papers. 


A  Chinese  Poem  to  Kings  ley  House 

\T7HEN  Judge  Joseph  Buffington  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Pittsburgh  was  in  China 
during  the  last  year,  he  told  some  Chinese  gentlemen  of  Kingsley  House  and  Kingsley  work,  and 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  small  letter  or  statement  in  Chinese  from  them  to  Kingsley  House.  These 
Chinese  gentlemen  later  considered  the  matter  very  carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
quest of  this  prominent  federal  judge  of  the  great  and  friendly  American  republic  should  not  be  granted 
in  so  simple  a  manner.  Thereupon  they  took  the  request  to  one  of  the  literati  of  China,  and  the  result 
was  this  poem  to  Kingsley  House.  It  was  painted  in  black  characters,  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  upon  a  mottled  yellow  background.  This  was  mounted  on  a  scroll,  the  whole  thing  some  three 
by  five  feet.  The  Chinese  scroll  and  its  translation  read  as  follows: 


Kingsley  House 


IN  far  Cathay  there  is  a  road  that  leads  to  Shu ; 
More  difficult  to  tread  than  the  path  reaching  to  the  heavens. 
Here  the  traveller  sweats  and  groans,  totters,  bleeds  and  falls. 

Like  unto  this  is  that  Heavenly  Way  o'er  which  the  pilgrims 
bear  their  load  of  sin,  ascending  the  Hill  Difficulty. 

In  that  new  great  land  where  Freedom  reigns,  kind  souls  with  vision 
wide  have  raised  a  Spacious  Refuge  where  the  weary  drink  in  rest. 

We  in  our  Eastern  Land  who  stand  at  gaze  to  view 
this  Hostel's  splendor,  are  filled  with  admiration. 

Wonderful  and  gracious  is  Our  God  Who  redeems  us  from  our  sins  and 

from  our  shoulders  bears  away  our  burdens. 
Happy  are  they  who  attain  to  such  a  Refuge 

where  bliss  and  joy  forever  dwell. 


Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary 


II.     Craftsmen  and  Builders 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall; 
Hurnpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall; 
All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Could  not  put  Humpty  together  again. 


TWO  carpenters  were  fussing  around  with  several 
pieces  of  wood.    These  were  supposed  to  have  been 
so  fashioned  as  to  form,  when  assembled,  a  grace- 
fully sweeping  wall  rail  such  as  one  so  often  finds 
along  the  stairs  in  old  Colonial  houses.     The  superintend- 
ent, the  architect's  representative  and  the  carpenter  foreman 
were  suggesting  this  and  that;  directing  that  the  pieces  be 
raised  or  lowered,  now  moved  a  little  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left.     But  the  pieces  could  not  be  so  placed  as  to  produce  a 
graceful  ascending  curve.    There  still  remained  bumps  and 
hollows;   and   the   transitions   from   the   horizontal   section 
across  the  landing  presented  a  series  of  straight  lines  and 
curves. 

This  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  observed  the  superintend- 
ent, the  foreman  and  the  two  carpenters  struggling  with 
similar  pieces  of  wood  which  could  not  be  forced  to  fit.  And 
this  was  the  fourth  time  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  condemn. 
But  there  was  no  trace  of  impatience  in  my  order  to  stop:  I 
spoke  rather  as  a  tired  parent  might  speak  to  a  delinquent, 
backward  child  who  was  doing  something  the  significance  of 
which  it  could  not  understand. 

All  this  occurred  some  months  after  the  stairway  had  been 
designed;  and  months  had  passed  since  a  "developed" 
drawing  had  been  so  made  that 
the  rail  could  have  been  cut  to 
its  proper  curve  without  more 
ado.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  guessing  nor  for  seeking  the 
result  through  experiment  and 
trial.  But  all  this  preparation 
counted  for  nothing  at  all. 
Four  times  it  had  been  at- 
tempted: four  times  the  result 
had  been  utter  failure. 

Behind  the  attempted  pro- 
duction of  this  simple  curved 
stair  rail  was  more  than  at 
first  sight  appears.  There  was 
the  architect's  office  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  in  it. 
There  was  the  contractor's  or- 
ganization in  town  and  in  the 
field  with  its  head,  its  sub- 
heads, its  superintendents,  esti- 
mators, buyers,  stenographers 
and  office  boys.  And  there 
was  also  the  industrial  estab- 
lishment— the  mill.  It  was  a 
million-dollar  mill  with  all  the 
up-to-date  tools,  appliances  and 
motor-driven  machines;  again 
there  were  the  heads,  the  sub- 
heads, the  superintendents,  the 
estimators,  the  buyers,  the  shop 
drawing  draughtsmen,  the  listers  of  material,  the  sten- 
ographers, the  workmen  and  the  motor  trucks  to  de- 
liver. These  three  organizations  and  the  workmen  in  the 
field  were  ranged  in  businesslike  formation  to  produce  this 
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bit  of  curved  wall  rail.     But  these  three  organizations  had 
failed.    They  could  not  produce  it. 

Between  failures  I  had  had  occasion  to  visit  an  up-state  vil- 
lage in  connection  with  another  piece  of  work.  I  was  aware 
that  the  spirit  of  changing  fashions  in  architecture  had  re- 
sulted not  so  long  ago  in  the  wrecking  of  two  remarkable 
century-old  houses;  and  so  I  inquired  if  perchance  anything 
had  been  saved  from  the  wrecking  by  those  who  had  pre- 
ferred to  dwell  with  the  New.  In  the  course  of  my  search 
I  discovered  a  few  charmingly  executed  old  mantels  out  in 
the  barn;  and  in  the  attic  of  one  of  the  partially  wrecked 
houses  I  found  the  broken  fragments  of  a  circular  stair.  I 
could  see  clearly  that  it  was  very  much  like  the  one  I  was 
endeavoring  to  build.  But  it  had  been  built  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  those  with  whom  I  was  working.  It  had  been  made 
by  a  Yankee  carpenter,  without  the  aid  of  modern  machines 
and  the  great  presses  which  crush  things  together  whether 
they  fit,  or  not.  The  fragments  of  this  old  stairway  dis- 
closed that  it  had  been  fitted.  There  was  still  an  extraordi- 
nary rigidity  about  the  parts  which  had  not  been  completely 
smashed  up;  and  the  curves  were  long  and  sweeping,  shaped 
by  a  man  who  must  have  understood  and  who  must  have 
proceeded  to  his  work  without  hesitation. 

So  when  I  had  witnessed 
the  fourth  failure  of  the  busi- 
nesslike organization  to  pro- 
duce that  which  a  century  hgo 
a  Yankee  carpenter  had  pro- 
duced as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
did  not  speak  impatiently.  For 
I  had  come  to  realize  that  no 
one  was  really  at  fault;  no  one 
knew  how  to  do  it.  No  one 
now  knows  how  to  do  many  of 
the  things  that  were  done  dur- 
ing the  days  of  handicraft. 

These  are  the  days  of  the  ma- 
chine process  and  of  business 
traffic.  The  day's  work  for 
those  who  are  caught  in  the 
swirl  of  these  two  forces  brings 
them  no  opportunity  or  occa- 
sion to  learn.  Things  get  done 
nowadays  —  somehow.  But 
they  get  done  because  the  build- 
ing of  things,  no  matter  what, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

Buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear.  This  is  what  we  busy 
ourselves  about ;  this  is  what  we 
give  thought  to.  And  what  it 
foots  up  to  is  a  mountain  of 
waste,  an  ocean  of  friction  and 
the  utter  inability  of  our  highly  organized  effort  to  produce 
that  simple,  pleasing  environment  which  the  Yankee  car- 
penter of  a  century  ago  produced  as  a  matter  of  course  out 
of  his  day's  work.  FREDERICK.  L.  ACKERMAN. 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


High-Brow  Hoboes 


THERE  it  is.     The  die  is  cast  and  I  have  forever 
broken  with  all  my  social  worker  friends  who  are 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  humor.     I  have  been  asso- 
ciated too  long  and  too  intimately  with  them  not 
to  realize  that  despite  their  protestations  they  have  a  class 
consciousness,  and  will  resent  the  use  of  the  term  high-brow 
hoboes.    Social  workers  always  claim  that  they  are  free  from 
the  class  consciousness  that  somehow  or  other  binds  together 
doctors,  lawyers,  ministers  and  other  professional  men  of  a 
community.    They  are  prone  to  criticize  this  "  caste  spirit  " 
in  the  other  professions  and  to  rejoice  in  their  own  freedom 
from  it.    Unfortunately  it  is  true  that  the  staunch  defenders 
of  the  freedom  of  criticism  are  always  the  critics,  and  never 
those  who  have  been  criticized. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  attention  be 
directed  to  an  error  of  organization  in  social  service. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  average  man  or  woman  in 
considering  any  plan  proposed  by  a  social  worker  starts  with 
an  assumption  that  the  plan  is  impractical.  It  is  only  after 
this  initial  presumption  has  been  overcome  that  the  plan  is 
considered  on  its  merits.  This  is  a  totally  different  attitude 
of  mind  from  that  with  which  the  recommendations  of  any 
other  profession  are  considered.  Why  is  this  so?  Why  is 
it  that  social  workers  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  vision- 
aries, no  matter  how  practical  their  particular  work  may  be? 
This  subconscious  judgment  of  the  average  man  is  not 
wholly  false,  and  it  is  not  due  to  prejudice  against  the  social 
worker.  It  has  a  deeper  basis,  although  the  reason  for  the 
opinion  is  rarely  analyzed.  It  is  based  upon  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  that  ordinarily  surround  social  workers. 
As  a  class  they  are  homeless  individuals.  With  rare  excep- 
tions they  have  not  lived  long  enough  in  any  particular  com- 
munity to  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  ordinary 
life.  The  organization  of  society  cannot  be  learned  from  a 
textbook.  Neither  can  it  be  deduced  from  a  theory.  It  can 
be  understood  only  by  living  in  it.  A  long  period  of  resi- 
dence among  the  same  people  is  necessary  before  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  illogical  adjustments  of  society  as  a  whole 
can  be  acquired.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  understanding  that 
gives  that  impractical  flavor  to  so  many  plans  proposed  by 
social  workers.  Many  times  it  would  require  only  a  touch 
to  make  the  plan  successful,  but  the  little  element  of  unreality 
causes  the  average  man  to  discard  the  whole  scheme. 

The  fundamental  trouble  between  the  social  worker  and 
society  is  that  society  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  the 
permanent  home,  whereas  social  workers  exist  on  the  plan  of 
temporary  residence.  The  responsibility  for  this  condition 
rests  partly  upon  society  and  partly  upon  the  social  workers. 
Society  is  to  blame  for  not  insisting  upon  the  importance  of 
long  local  experience  on  the  part  of  its  social  workers.  The 
workers  are  to  blame  for  the  habit  of  regarding  the  particular 
town  in  which  they  are  employed,  not  as  a  field  for  their  life 
work,  but  as  a  place  of  temporary  apprenticeship.  Social 
workers  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  theory  they  are 
presenting  and  minimize  the  importance  of  adjusting  the 
theory  to  the  local  conditions.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they 
fail  to  measure  up  to  the  fullest  possibilities  of  the  profession ; 
it  is  that  under  the  difficult  conditions  surrounding  them  so 
large  a  proportion  actually  do  accomplish  vitally  important 
work. 

The  business  man  who  prides  himself  upon  being  a  prac- 
tical man,  in  centra-distinction  to  the  impractical  social 
worker,  does  not  carry  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chari- 
table institution  on  which  he  is  serving  the  same  qualities 
of  hard-headed  common  sense  that  he  uses  in  the  conduct  of 


his  business.  He  would  never  think  of  manning  his  New 
York  business  office  entirely  with  Chicago  men.  The  man- 
ager of  his  Chicago  office  might  be  made  manager  of  his 
New  York  office,  but  the  assistant  manager  and  the  old  office 
force  would  be  retained  to  assist  the  new  manager  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  environment.  He  would  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  much  until  he  had  had  time  to 
understand  and  learn  the  difference  between  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  two  cities.  The  fact  that  he  was  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  particular  line  of  business  would  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  preparation  for  him  to  operate  the  same 
business  in  a  strange  city.  However,  the  same  business  man, 
when  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  social  service 
organization,  will  unhesitatingly  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
selecting  a  new  executive  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  experience 
in  similar  work  in  other  cities. 

These  men  appreciate  in  their  own  business  that  success 
is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  personality  upon  environment ; 
that  personality  and  ability  alone  unmingled  with  a  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  local  conditions  are  as  futile  and 
as  wasteful  as  an  automobile  engine  unconnected  with  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  motor  car  it  is  intended  to  operate. 
In  the  same  way  the  fundamental  problem  for  society  in  its 
dealings  with  real  social  service  is  to  connect  this  intellectual 
and  social  engine  with  the  gears  of'  the  community,  so  that 
the  community  may  be  moved  steadily  forward  to  better 
conditions. 

The  failure  to  meet  this  requirement  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  a  certain  vagueness  in  social  service  work.  The 
social  worker  is  usually  a  bird  of  passage  that  comes  to  one 
community  from  another  with  a  message  concerning  an 
unrealized  possibility.  He  stays  in  the  new  community  long 
enough  to  spread  the  gospel  of  repentance  or  aspiration,  as 
it  may  be,  but  not  long  enough  to  secure  from  the  tree  of 
faith  that  he  plants  the  fruit  of  accomplishment.  Before 
time  can  test  his  gardening  he  is  offered  a  position  at  a  higher 
salary  in  some  other  community  and  bids  farewell  to  his 
acquaintances,  to  repeat  the  same  program  in  another  field. 
He  never  stays  long  enough  in  one  field  to  determine  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  soil  and  .to  cultivate  the  crops  that 
can  best  be  grown  there.  The  result  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances thistles  have  been  reaped  instead  of  figs,  and  to  many 
persons  the  name  "  social  worker  "  has  become  synonymous 
with  "  careless  meddler." 

Fortunately  the  characterization  of  "  high-brow  hoboes  " 
does  not  apply  to  the  real  leaders  of  social  work.  These 
men  see  the  many  places  in  which  existing  society  requires 
adjustment,  but  at  the  same  time  appreciate  fully  just  how 
small  are  the  adjustments  that  can  be  made  at  the  present 
moment.  In  many  instances  they  are  men  who  have  prac- 
ticed some  other  profession  or  engaged  in  business  before 
undertaking  social  service  as  their  life  work.  In  this  way 
they  have  acquired  the  vital  experience  of  feeling  themselves 
a  part  of  the  community  and  not  merely  experts  examining 
its  errors  through  the  microscope  of  a  theory. 

Social  workers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  peripatetic 
tendencies.  Boards  of  directors  are  largely  responsible.  The 
ease  with  which  a  new  man  can  secure  an  increase  in  salary 
in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  encountered  in  increasing 
the  salary  of  a  tried  and  proven  social  worker  is  one  of  the 
reasons  social  workers  change  their  cities.  It  is  much  easier 
for  a  social  worker  who  has  a  position  paying  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  A —  —  to  get  a  similar  position  in 

B at  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  later  get 

back  to  A at  four  thousand  dollars,  than  to  stay  in 
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A and  work  up  to  that  salary.     The  remuneration 

of  the  worker  who  has  stayed  in  the  same  community, 
learned  the  local  conditions,  made  friends,  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  organism  he  is  trying  to  reform 
is  inversely  proportional  to  his  value.  The  one  who  knows 
least  about  the  community  is  compensated  at  the  higher 
salary.  Until  our  boards  of  directors  have  been  educated 
along  this  line  we  cannot  expect  to  stifle  the  wanderlust  in 
our  social  workers. 

Why  is  it  that  social  workers  as  a  class  have  secured  so 
little  recognition  in  the  political  life  of  this  country?  The 
social  worker  should  naturally  be  a  community  leader.  His 
entire  profession  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  bettering  existing 
community  organization.  If  any  other  profession  can  be 
found  that  more  nearly  practices  the  ideals  professed  by  pol- 
itics, I  do  not  know  it.  Politics  in  a  democracy  is  in  theory 
the  leadership  of  people  in  the  organization  of  that  kind  of 
government  that  will  confer  the  greatest  good  upon  the  great- 
est number.  Social  work  is  salvaging  the  waste  of  human 
material  that  is  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  that  govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  an  absurdity  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  lat- 
ter task,  with  rare  exception,  take  no  part  in  the  actual  work 
of  politics?  Social  workers  apparently  are  satisfied  to  per- 
mit the  planning  to  be  done  without  protest  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  correcting  in  part  the  mistakes. 

This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  homeless  character  of  so- 
cial workers.  They  do  not  know  at  first  hand  the  problems 
of  the  community  and  the  actual  sources  of  its  trouble.  This 
lends  to  all  of  their  discussions  an  academic  atmosphere  that 
militates  against  real  leadership.  In  consequence,  when  a 
local  political  problem  is  to  be  faced,  it  presents  itself  to  them 
as  a  general  problem  of  misgovernment.  In  reality,  most 
problems  can  be  resolved  into  the  simple  question  of  how 
to  change  the  vote  of  Councilman  Smith  of  the  X — 
ward.  For  these  reasons  the  social  worker  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  actual  political  advance.  He  knows  the  theory 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  community,  but  his  wander- 
ing life  has  deprived  him  of  the  language  necessary  for  its 
explanation  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  big  thing  to  be  done  in  social  work  is  to  reform  the 
living  conditions  of  the  social  workers.  They  must  be  trans- 
formed from  itinerant  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  social  bet- 
terment into  steady  resident  workers  for  social  improvement. 
They  must  be  raised  from  the  position  of  high-brow  hoboes 
into  that  of  established  citizens  of  their  home  communities. 
Then  and  then  only  will  society  be  in  a  position  to  realize 
the  full  value  of  their  services  and  their  enthusiasm.  Taken 
as  a  whole  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  constitute 
the  group  that  is  most  keenly  conscious  of  its  duty  toward 

its  neighbor-  HENRY  BEXTLEY. 

President,  Cincinnati  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. 

Types  of  Social  Agencies 

IN  the  discussion  of  councils  of  social  agencies,  financial 
federations  and  community  chests,  the  official  position  of 
the  business  man  has  not  been  stressed.  Much  has  been  said 
about  his  control  of  the  purse  strings.  The  Philadelphia  type 
of  federation  has  been  condemned.  But  now  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  civic  development  de- 
partment, takes  up  the  matter.  To  be  sure,  the  manager  of 
this  department  is  John  Ihlder,  who  has  carried  into  his  job 
the  methods  of  a  social  worker.  In  his  report  of  over  fifty 
pages  upon  Social  Agencies  and  the  Community  he  has  done 
a  special  service  to  social  work  because  he  has  presented  a 
sane  and  balanced  point  of  view. 

He  passes  from  the  disarming  statement  that  "  American 
business  men  are  the  principal  financial  contributors  to  the 
agencies  that  deal  with  our  social  problems  "  to  a  resume  of 
the  development  of  present-day  social  work. 


Democratic  Control 

A  BRONZE    statue   with    its    gesture    of    springtime    and 
eternal  youth  stood  upon  the  desk  of  the  general  secre- 
tary.    Beneath  it  was  a  small  card  with  the  words,  "  From 
the  Cabinet."     He  held  the  statue  off  at  arm's  length  and 
then  replaced  it  upon  its  little  mahogany  pedestal. 

"Whew,"  he  whistled  softly.  "It's  mighty  decent  of  the 
staff.  Guess  they  didn't  know  they  helped  me  to  my  decision 
to  stay."  He  creased  a  letter  which  had  rested  on  the 
blotter.  "  Six  thousand  dollars  and  a  larger  field.  No,  I 
guess  I'll  dig  my  roots  in  deeper  where  I  am." 

Just  then  the  staff  flocked  in  for  the  usual  Friday  morning 
conference. 

"  The  president  welcomes  his  cabinet,"  he  laughed,  with 
just  a  break  in  his  voice.  "  And  won't  the  cabinet  please 
be  seated  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  tenseness  of  silence.  "  But  I  don't 
understand  why  you  did  it,"  he  said,  looking  around  the 
group.  "  Now,  why  did  you  ?  " 

The  case  supervisor  leaned  forward.  "  You  have  made 
us  feel  as  though  we  were  a  part  of  the  organization,"  she 
said,  "  and  not  just  cogs  in  the  machinery.  We  have  actually 
helped  to  shape  policies.  And  there  are  little  things.  For 
instance,  you  asked  a  committee  of  the  staff  to  draw  up  a 
salary  schedule.  And  against  our  protest  you  paid  your  own 
way  to  the  National  Conference  in  order  that  another  one 
of  us  might  also  go." 

"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  should  it  be  so  strange  for  a  staff 
to  be  co-partners  with  the  executive  of  an  organization?  I 
really  got  the  idea  from  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
in  Philadelphia." 

"  Well,  it  is  unusual,"  insisted  the  case  supervisor.  "  You 
know  yourself  that  in  many  social  organizations  the  executive 
is  a  high  mogul  whose  mandate  is  law." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  secretary  of  the  housing  committee, 
"  take  our  health  association.  One  of  the  workers  told  me 
that  their  director  goes  to  all  the  conferences  at  the  expense 
of  the  organization  while  other  members  of  the  staff  have 
to  pay  their  own  way.  Not  only  that,  but  he  holds  them 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  salary  level.  And  he  gets  fifty- 
five  hundred  at  that." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  secretary.  "  So  many  social  service 
executives  are  keenly  interested  in  justice  in  general  but  fail 
to  apply  their  theories  to  their  own  staff." 

"  It's  been  my  experience,"  added  the  case  supervisor, 
"  that  many  social  service  organizations  are  sweated  indus- 
tries. I  spoke  at  state  college  recently  on  Social  Service  as 
a  Vocation.  The  zeal  and  idealism  of  the  girls  hurt  just 
a  little.  I  dreaded  to  have  their  youth  ground  out  by  some 
of  our  case  working  agencies." 

"  And  such  little  chance  of  financial  advancement  for 
women,"  said  the  director  of  the  mental  clinic.  "  If  a  girl 
is  especially  capable  she  can  possibly  reach  twenty-seven 
hundred  or  three  thousand,  but  there  she  stops.  Boards  want 
men  for  the  higher  jobs.  And  marriage  isn't  the  way  out 
for  the  modern  girl." 

"  It's  pretty  much  of  an  indictment  of  the  profession  of 
social  work,"  said  the  secretary  thoughtfully.  "  And  yet 
this  work  is  a  thrilling,  vivid  thing  to  me.  Just  contrast  our 
job  with  that  of  making  cough  drops  or  peanut  bars  or 
collar  buttons." 

"  Indeed,  it  has  compensations  in  the  satisfactions  it  gives," 
replied  the  case  supervisor.  "But  until  we  have  a  larger 
measure  of  democratic  control  by  the  rank  and  file  I  want 
less  talk  of  the  professional  status  of  social  work." 

P.  L.  B. 


Here  he  discusses  the  formation  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  1843,  and  that  of 
the  London  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and 
Suppressing  Mendicancy  in  1869  and  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society — the  first  in  this  country — in  1877. 
In  the  introduction  he  comments  upon  the  ideals  which  have 
actuated  the  founders  of  these  societies  and  others  which  have 
followed  them.  He  declares  that  private  agencies  have  not 
been  luxuries,  salves  to  consciences,  doling  out  relief  to  the 
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destitute,  but  essential  factors  in  our  national  progress.  He 
gives  the  essence  of  the  charity  organization  movement,  a 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  organized  to 
give  material  relief  to  the  needy.  "  The  really  significant 
part  of  its  work  is  not  the  giving  of  free  food  or  fuel  or 
paying  rent,  but  the  building  up  of  a  family  so  that  it  will 
become  self-supporting,  straightening  out  misunderstanding, 
giving  a  new  point  of  view,  new  hope,  courage,  ambition." 

He  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  private  and  public 
agencies.  In  short,  the  former  are  to  study,  experiment, 
demonstrate  and  inform  public  opinion  and  the  latter  to 
administer  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  law.  He  would 
not,  however,  curtail  initiative  on  the  part  of  govern- 
mental bodies  but  would  rather  encourage  it. 

Although  Mr.  Ihlder  favors  an  orderly  progress  in  bring- 
ing together  community  effort  for  public  welfare,  he  also 
points  out  some  of  the  criticisms  of  such  a  tendency.  Criti- 
cism, no  matter  how  caustic,  cannot  now  dam  back  the 
movement  toward  federation.  A  much  wiser  course  is  to 
blast  out  a  right  direction  for  the  stream.  He  proposes  an 
endorsement  committee  for  a  community  before  it  moves 
into  a  more  complex  organization,  and  the  formation  of  a 
council  of  social  agencies  in  which  representatives  of  the 
agencies  can  meet  to  discuss  their  common  problems.  When 
such  councils  have  raised  standards  and  have  brought  about 
mutual  understanding,  a  common  effort  to  raise  funds,  he 
believes,  may  be  added.  He  is  critical,  in  this  connection, 
of  the  Philadelphia  type  of  federation.  Here,  he  says,  "  the 
force  of  the  old  autocratic  tradition  triumphed  at  the  last 
moment;  the  agencies  which  had  worked  out  unusually  ef- 
fective methods  of  cooperation  were  practically  ignored." 

Mr.  Ihlder  questions  the  policy  of  federating  all  social 
activities  under  one  financial  federation,  which  is  urged  by 
some.  If  social  work  were  merely  almsgiving,  then,  he  be- 
lieves, at  least  theoretically,  it  might  be  done  under  one  or- 
ganization. ''But  if  it  is  to  rehabilitate  families;  if  it  is 
to  cure  the  sick  and  having  cured  them  give  them  the  in- 
centive and  the  will  to  stay  well;  if  it  is  to  consider  and 
reach  decisions  on  such  matters  as  widows'  pensions  and 
child  labor;  if  it  is  to  work  aggressively  for  housing  better- 
ment; then  it  becomes  a  question  of  whether  a  single  or- 
ganization can  handle  it."  He  discerns,  in  case  a  single 
group  does  become  dominant  eventually,  "  a  sharp  divi- 
sion, with  hostile  forces  aligned  against  each  other." 

Our  experience  with  federations  and  community  chests  [he  says] 
during  some  five  or  six  years — part  of  those  war  years — is  not  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  reach  conclusions  and  stop  thinking.  The  federation 
idea  is  spreading.  It  probably  will  become  generally  accepted,  for 
the  conditions  it  seeks  to  remedy  are  too  unsatisfactory.  But  the 
form  federation  shall  take,  its  purposes  beyond  the  raising  of  money, 
its  methods,  these  are  not  yet  settled.  And  if  they  are  settled  wrong, 
if  instead  of  increasing  they  decrease  the  virility  and  effectiveness 
of  social  work,  the  loss  will  fall  not  alone  upon  the  agencies,  which 
after  all  are  only  what  their  name  states — agencies — but  upon  busi- 
ness and  society  in  general. 

Indiana's  Problem 

Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  know  causes,  our  efforts  must  be 
centered  upon  the  source.  We  must  begin  with  the  children,  or, 
better  yet,  we  must  begin  with  the  child.  Each  child  is  different 
and  is  a  different  problem.  So  each  child  must  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately. Its  mental  and  physical  ability  should  be  known  from  the 
time  it  enters  school.  The  home  and  the  school  and  all  the  official 
and  private  social  welfare  agencies  should  work  together  to  know 
what  needs  to  be  known  and  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

THUS  speaks  Governor  Warren  T.  McCray  of  Indiana 
in  a  discussion  of  Indiana's  welfare  problems  in  the  In- 
diana Bulletin.  He  presents  figures  showing  that  in  one  year 
the  expense  to  the  state  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  its 
delinquents,  defectives  and  defendants  amounted  to  over  six 
million  dollars.  Even  then,  states  Governor  McCray,  the 
state  has  not  done  its  duty.  He  declares  that  the  institutions 
should  be  brought  up  to  standard,  a  state  orphanage  should 


be  built,  and  the  probation  system  should  be  placed  upon  a 
better  basis.  He  says: 

We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  providing  adequately  for 
the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  the  feebleminded.  The  farm  colony 
system  offers  the  best  solution  of  further  care  of  such  wards.  .  .  . 
Our  law  providing  for  the  voluntary  admission  of  mental  and  nerv- 
ous cases  to  state  hospitals  and  for  clinics  and  out-patient  depart- 
ments is  a  model  one,  and  when  its  work  is  developed  it  promises 
much  for  those  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous  disease. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  reformatory  population, 
he  states,  are  mentally  sub-normal.  He  also  points  out  that 
there  are  too  many  child  dependents  in  the  state.  In  Indiana 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  children  are  made  pub- 
lic wards  by  the  juvenile  courts  each  year.  There  are  also 
in  the  state  approximately  sixteen  hundred  children  in  or- 
phans' homes  and  three  thousand  in  foster  homes.  A  county 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  in  Indiana  may  keep  a  good 
mother  and  her  children  together  when  the  alternative 
would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  home. 

Trends  in  Social  Service 

The  Rochester  Survey 

THE  test  of  a  survey  is  what  happens  after  the  surveyors 
have  packed  their  bags  and  returned  home.  After  a 
social  service  survey  carried  on  some  two  years  ago  by  Fran- 
cis H.  McLean  of  the  American  Society  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  Rochester  is  now  taking  up  step  by 
step  Mr.  McLean's  detailed  criticisms  and  relating  them 
to  the  present  situation. 

In  the  years  before  the  survey,  Mr.  McLean  found,  the 
Department  of  Charities  had  conceived  it  to  be  its  function 
simply  to  grant  or  to  withhold  a  certain  form  of  relief.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  however,  the  department  has  con- 
sidered and  utilized  all  possible  plans.  Formerly  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  department  were  not  adequate  enough  to 
determine  whether  a  family  should  be  able  to  care  for  itself. 
This,  too,  has  been  remedied.  Mr.  McLean  found  that  the 
assistance  of  private  charitable  agencies  had  not  been  fully 
utilized,  and  that  only  occasional  cases  were  referred  to 
them  by  the  department;  today,  under  the  informal  agree- 
ment between  the  private  agencies  and  the  department,  clients 
are  referred  daily  to  the  Catholic  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  Social  Welfare  League  if  the  clients  need 
temporary  care;  and  the  special  services  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Salvage  Shop,  the  Big  Sisters  Council  and  the  Visiting 
Teacher,  are  used  constantly. 

The  Fight  Against  Poverty 

FOR  seventy-eight  years  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  New  York  has  been  fight- 
ing poverty  and  distress.  It  has  been  endeavoring  both  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  forces  causing  misery  and  at  the  same  time 
to  relieve  whatever  poverty  has  not  been  thus  prevented. 
In  the  last  year  book  of  the  association,  Bailey  B.  Burritt, 
the  general  director,  states  that  the  experience  of  the  organ- 
ization through  its  many  years  of  work  is  that  sickness  is 
the  greatest  single  factor  involved  in  poverty,  and  that  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  poverty  has  a  correlation  with  an 
adequate  standard  of  living.  For  that  reason  studies  of  the 
standards  of  living  and  of  minimum  budgets  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  families  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  activities  of  the  society. 

More  and  more  the  attack  of  the  organization  upon  sick- 
ness is  becoming  a  direct  one.  "  About  one-third  of  the  funds 
which  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  expended  for  relief  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  went  for  the  relief  of  families  in  which  there  was 
tuberculosis,  and  more  than  one-half  was  expended  for  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  had  been  the  death  of  the  bread  winner." 
Mr.  Burritt  points  out  that  studies  made  by  the  society  in- 
dicate that  in  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  the  families 
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who  are  in  need  because  of  the  death  of  the  bread  winner, 
tuberculosis  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  If  mental  ills  as 
well  as  other  physical  ones  besides  tuberculosis  are  included, 
the  bulk  of  all  relief  given  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  goes  to  families 
in  which  there  is  illness  or  death  from  preventable  illness. 

Mr.  Burritt  believes  that  the  two  most  fruitful  attacks 
upon  preventable  illness  and  poverty  are  those  on  tubercu- 
losis and  ill  health  of  children.  He  gives  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Home  Hospital,  started  in  1912,  to  show 
that  tuberculosis  patients  may  be  treated  successfully 
in  New  York  city.  "  It  has  indicated,"  he  states, 
"  that  there  are  very  definite  advantages  in  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  treating  the  whole  family  in- 
stead of  the  patient  as  a  unit."  He  declares:  "  It  is  now 
clear,  also,  that  it  is  useless  to  undertake  educational  and 
preventive  work  in  tuberculous  families  unless  there  is  ade- 
quate income  to  give  the  essentials  of  a  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  home,  adequate  food,  clothing  and  the  other  things 
that  make  a  decent  standard  of  living." 

As  a  definite  part  of  its  work,  the  society  has  a  physical 
examination  made  every  six  months  of  all  the  children  in  the 
families  it  takes  care  of.  It  gives  prenatal  and  postnatal  in- 
struction to  mothers.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  nu- 
trition. A  committee  on  rickets  has  been  appointed  which  at 
present  is  seeing  that  each  child  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
eighteen  months,  under  the  care  of  the  society,  receives  a 
prescribed  amount  of  cod  liver  oil. 

The  Efficacy  of  Probation 

THE  recent  sensational  stories  published  in  the  press 
that  the  "  crime  waves "  can  largely  be  traced  to  crim- 
inals on  probation  or  parole  have  brought  forth  a  heated  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question.  For  that  reason  a  study  of 
two  hundred  people  on  probation  made  by  the  Erie  County 
(New  York)  Probation  Department  has  special  significance. 
The  findings  are  given  by  Joseph  P.  Murphy,  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Erie  County  courts,  in  the  Catholic 
Charities  Review. 

Three  ends  were  sought  in  this  study:  Are  probation  meth- 
ods sound;  has  their  practical  application  been  successful;  is 
any  change  in  the  methods  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  probation  to  the  greatest  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness ?  The  cases  chosen  for  study  were  the  first  two  hun- 
dred taken  under  supervision  in  1917,  during  a  period  cov- 
ering nearly  five  months.  It  was  felt  that  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  insure  a  fair  test  of  the  probation  system. 
The  study  covered  four  months.  Homes,  relatives,  em- 
ployers and  acquaintances  were  visited ;  letters  were  sent  to 
agencies  in  touch  with  the  individuals;  institutions  were  con- 
sulted for  official  records. 

Twenty-nine  persons — besides  nine  who  had  absconded 
while  under  supervision — could  not  be  located.  Some  had 
entered  military  service,  some  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
others  were  transients  whose  movements  it  was  difficult  to 
follow. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  Two  HUNDRED  CASES  UNDER 
PROBATION  IN  ERIE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 


Result                                                / 
Discharged  with  improvement  

{umber 
154 

Percentage 
81 

Re-arrested  and  committed  

14 

7  4 

Absconded  

9 

4  g 

4 

2  1 

Died   

5 

2  6 

Removed  to  other  localities  (with  permis- 
sion)     

3 

1  6 

Released  to  federal  authorities  

1 

5 

Still  active   

190 
10 

100 

Total    

200 

In  order  to  learn  by  mistakes,  a  special  study  was  made 
"  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  release,  case  treat- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  probationers  who  were  orig- 
inally classified  as  absconded,  discharged  without  im- 
provement, rearrested  and  committed,  discharged  with 
improvement,  but  now  living  under  conditions  showing  that 
a  relapse  occurred."  There  were  thirty-six  in  this  class, 
twelve  of  whom  had  been  re-arrested  and  committed,  eleven 
discharged  with  improvement,  four  without  improvement, 
and  nine  who  had  absconded.  A  wide  range  of  probable 
causes  for  these  failures  to  respond  to  probation  are  given. 
Heading  the  list  is  feeblemindedness  in  the  case  of  eight  in- 
dividuals. Other  reasons  are  insanity,  drug  addiction,  bad 
companionship,  moral  defect,  and  indifference  of  parents. 

As  to  favorable  results,  the  author  makes  the  following 
general  comment: 

While  most  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  former  probationers 
studied,  either  while  on  probation  or  since  discharge,  were  not  out- 
wardly obvious  or  apparent,  and  usually  consisted  of  a  normal  re- 
adjustment of  the  individual's  life  to  his  community  or  family, 
nevertheless  there 'were  some  very  striking  improvements  in  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  persons  in  the  group.  Especially  was  this  seen  in 
the  economic  life  of  a  number  of  individuals.  Many  of  them  had 
secured  new  positions  of  responsibility;  others  re-established  their 
homes  after  becoming  reconciled  with  their  wives  or  parents;  and 
many  who  had  debts  at  the  time  of  their  release  on  probation  liquid- 
ated their  obligations  and  had  money  in  the  bank  when  they  were 
discharged.  Still  others  had  been  influenced  or  induced  to  take  out 
life  insurance  and  were  well  protected  both  when  discharged  and  at 
the  present  time.  The  improvement  in  others  was  apparent  in  their 
physical  condition  or  in  their  spiritual  or  social  activities. 

A  Minneapolis  Survey 

THE  committee  on  the  family  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Minneapolis  has  completed  a  survey  of  the 
cooperation  practiced  by  the  case-working  agencies  of  the 
city.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Fam- 
ily, outlines  the  procedure  used  and  the  conclusions  that  were 
reached. 

Two  methods  of  approach  were  used :  first,  "  a  question- 
naire for  each  family  under  study  and,  second,  conferences 
growing  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  questionnaire  and 
participated  in  by  those  who  had  answered  the  questions." 

It  was  necessary  to  use  persuasion  to  secure  assistance 
from  some  of  the  agencies,  states  Mr.  Bruno,  especially  from 
the  smaller  ones  which  were  somewhat  suspicious.  How- 
ever, every  case-working  agency  participating  in  the  com- 
munity fund,  except  two,  finally  joined  in  the  study.  One  of 
these  two  replied  in  part  as  follows :  "  We  have  a  number  of 
families  and  have  visited,  but  our  relation  to  them  is  of 
the  nature  of  pastoral  oversight  rather  than  charity  work." 

In  the  main,  the  following  procedure  was  decided  upon: 
Each  agency  was  asked  to  submit  a  certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies known  to  other  agencies  which  it  was  willing  to  have 
taken  up  by  the  group.  The  number  of  families  of  a  partic- 
ular agency  to  be  studied  was  determined  by  the  volume  of 
work  of  the  agency.  In  no  instance,  however,  were  less 
than  five  or  more  than  twenty  families  studied.  Each  agency 
was  asked  to  submit  twice  the  number  assigned  to  it  for 
study,  from  which  the  required  number  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  other  agencies  knowing  the  family. 
Each  agency  filled  out  the  questionnaire  for  its  own  families. 

Conferences  were  then  held  of  the  representatives  of  the 
agencies  at  which  the  connection  of  the  organization  with  the 
families  was  discussed.  Although  sharp  differences  of  opin- 
ion were  anticipated,  cases  were  in  fact  largely  discussed  on 
their  merits.  There  was  willingness,  Mr.  Bruno  states,  to 
admit  error.  There  also  resulted  a  better  feeling  and  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  some  "  to  consult  more  fully  with 
each  other,  to  leave  with  a  society  those  cases  which  were 
already  under  its  care  and  to  undertake  as  little  work  as 
possible  with  new  families  until  the  fact  of  another's  interest 
could  be  determined." 


INDUSTRY:   WAGES 


The  Workers'  Share  in  Production 


THAT  the  federal  government  should  be  a  leader 
rather  than  a  follower  in  the  matter  of  relationship 
between  employer  and  employe,  and  that  it  is  an  em- 
ployer with  a  duty  to  the  general  welfare  has  long 
been  an  axiom.  The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  France  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  House,  creating  a 
board  of  adjustment  which  shall  act  as  a  wage  board  and  a 
board  of  appeal  for  employes  of  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  lays 
down  wage  principles  which  would  seem,  if  passed,  to  show 
such  leadership  in  the  matter  of  wage  adjustment.  More 
significant  still,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  a  factual  study  carried  on  by  a  labor  union.  District  44  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  which  includes 
government  employes  only,  last  summer  retained  the  services 
of  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  carry  on  re- 
search into  the  matter  of  a  standard  for  a  normal  or  aver- 
age wage.  Since  federal  employes  cannot  strike,  their  wages 
cannot  depend  upon  any  balance  of  economic  power  between 
immediate  employer  and  employe.  In  the  past  wages  of 
workers  in  navy  yards  and  arsenals  have  been  determined 
largely  by  current  rates  in  neighboring  plants.  During  the 
war  their  wages  were  adjusted  to  some  extent  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living.  By  mutual  consent,  however,  this  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  Neither  method  is  satisfactory  nor 
sound  in  theory.  This  is  true,  first,  because  current  market 
rates  may  be  quite  unjust.  Although  they  may  be  the  result 
of  collective  bargaining,  they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  result 
from  competition  in  the  open  labor  market,  the  worker  deal- 
ing individually  with  the  superior  economic  power  of  com- 
binations of  capital.  Second,  to  lower  or  raise  the  rates  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  to  as- 
sume that  the  wage  at  which  the  process  began  was  just  and 
proper  and  to  alter  it  only  as  the  retail  price  level  changes, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  rise  in  the  general  wealth  of 
the  community. 

The  problem,  then,  was  to  seek  a  principle  for  a  standard 
average  wage,  and  the  bill  which  has  resulted  from  this  study 
provides  that  the  board  of  adjustment  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following  factors  in  determining  the  wage 
schedule : 

a.  The  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living  for  the  worker  and 
his  family  which  will  insure  health  and  decency. 

b.  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

c.  The  average  change  in  per-capita  productivity  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  United  States  over  a  period  covering  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years. 

d.  The  progress  made  in  per-capita  production  in  manufactories 
in  the  United  States  since  1900  which  has  not  already  been  reflected 
in  increased  wages. 

I   e.  The  training  and  skill  required. 

f.  The  degree  of  responsibility. 

g.  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment  which  are 
the  result  of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

It  is  with  the  relation  between  wages  and  production  that 
the  Labor  Bureau's  study  is  chiefly  concerned.  Starting  with 
the  premise  that  the  movement  of  wages  bears  some  relation 
to  the  national  wealth,  to  the  product  of  industry  (and  mak- 
ing clear  that  by  that  is  not  meant  the  bonus  method  which 
"sets  one  worker  in  competition  against  another,  but  may  not 
raise  the  average  level  of  real  wages")  the  study  analyzes  the 
wage  theories  held  by  economists  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  theoretical  basis  of  the  inquiry,  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  study  of  the  facts  of  production  and  of  wage-earners' 
share  in  the  product  of  industry.  By  this  method  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  arrived  at  that  average  "  real  wages  should 
increase  at  least  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  per-capita 
production." 


The  social  justification  of  this  principle  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

With  increase  in  the  rate  of  per-capita  production  goes  the  possi- 
bility of  improvement  in  standards  of  living  for  the  population.  If 
industrial  wage-earners  do  not  share  in  that  improvement,  it  means 
that  other  classes  of  the  population  receive  a  larger  proportionate 
share.  But  wage-earners,  according  to  the  1914  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers, form  85  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing 
industry,  who  in  turn  compose,  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  Census, 
27.9  per  cent  of  the  total  gainfully  employed  population.  .  .  . 
If,  with  general  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  23  per  cent 
of  the  population  fail  to  receive  their  just  share  of  that  improve- 
ment, a  constantly  increasing  difference  in  standards  is  set  up  be- 
tween that  large  class  of  the  population  who  receive  the  lowest 
income,  and  consequently  need  improved  standards  most,  and  other 
classes  receiving  higher  incomes. 

Such  a  tendency  cannot  help  being  harmful  in  a  society  with 
democratic  aims.  ...  It  would  affect  production  itself,  encour- 
aging the  production  of  non-essentials  at  the  expense  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  for  the  majority  of  the  population.  This  would  mean 
increasing  social  waste  in  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  and 
eventually  a  restriction  of  total  production.  Furthermore,  if  work- 
ers knew  that  by  increased  efforts  on  their  part  they  could  be  sure 
of  increasing  their  standard  of  living,  the  productive  morale  of 
the  rank  and  file  would  be  improved  enormously,  but  as  long  as 
they  have  no  such  guarantee,  but  feel  that  any  increased  effort  on 
their  part  may  lead  merely  to  the  enrichment  of  other  classes  of 
the  population,  their  natural  incentive  to  produce  is  balked.  .  ,.  . 

In  discussing  the  method  of  applying  the  productivity  prin- 
ciple to  wage  determination,  the  study  suggests  that  while  no 
exact  formula  has  been  developed,  it  would  be  more  scientific 
to  apply  the  index  of  productivity  for  the  entire  nation  or  for 
all  manufacturing  industries,  in  determining  real  wages  in 
any  specific  case,  than  to  regulate  wages  merely  by  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  or  by  the  chance  changes  of  wages  in 
"neighboring  plants."  As  the  accumulation  of  statistics  be- 
comes more  complete,  it  will  be  possible  to  work  out  more 
accurate  methods  of  production  measurement.  At  present  it 
depends  on  such  indices  as  those  of  Edmund  E.  Day  and 
Walter  W.  Stewart  (on  which  the  study  is  based)  for  the 
production  of  large  industrial  groups. 

If  the  product  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  measured 
in  commodity  units,  such  as  steel  billets,  that  would  be  the 
best  method.  If  it  is  widely  varied,  as  in  clothing  and  print- 
ing, an  accounting  method  might  be  best:  Find  the  total 
net  sales  for  the  group  and  then  deflate  the  result  by  an  index 
of  factory  prices  for  the  products  of  the  industry.  This  would 
give  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  physical  production. 

The  specific  case  of  government  arsenals  and  navy  yards  is 
difficult  since  the  product  varies  extremely  and  accounting 
methods  cannot  be  applied,  the  product  having  no  exchange 
or  market  value.  A  special  engineering  method  of  measur- 
ing productivity  would  here  have  to  be  developed.  Until 
some  more  accurate  method  is  devised,  there  is  recommended 
for  use  in  this  case  the  index  of  production  per  capita  for  the 
whole  country.  The  simplest  method  of  applying  an  index 
of  production  to  wage  determination  would  be  to  apply  the 
percentage  increase  to  the  existing  wage  rates  of  the  various 
classes,  thus  avoiding  the  problem  involved  in  attempting  to 
set  a  new  basis  or  alter  wage  differentials  among  classes. 
After  further  economic  research  unions  may  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  present  wage  basis  does  not  represent  a 
sufficiently  large  share  of  the  nation's  income,  and  increases 
may  be  demanded  on  that  ground.  For  the  present  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  unions  waive  that  point,  making  clear  that 
they  cannot  in  future  take  less  than  their  present  share  of  the 
national  product,  and  that  in  order  to  maintain  their  present 
share  it  is  necessary  to  increase  real  wages  by  the  percentage 
increase  in  production  per  wage-earner.  The  method  in 
detail  is  described  as  follows: 
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CHART  I:  Showing  a  steady  trend  upward  of  per-capita  production. 

Data  based  on  indices  built  up  by  Edmund  E.  Day,  of  Harvard", 

and  Walter  W.  Stewart,  of  Amherst 

a.  As   a   preliminary,    a   minimum    wage   should    be   established 
below  which  no  adult  worker  should   be  permitted   to  fall.     The 
basis  upon  which  this  wage  should  be  calculated  is  a  budget  of 
yearly  expenditures  defined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics    as   the   Minimum   of   Health    and    Decency   level    for    a 
worker's  family  of  five.     (See  Monthly     Labor  Review  for  June, 
1920.)      This   budget   should   be   actually   priced   in   the    localities 
under  consideration  at  the  time  of  each  adjustment.    It  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  minimum,  and  will  serve  to  maintain  at  the  lowest  level 
of  wages   a  standard   of   living  not  incompatible  with   American 
citizenship.  .  .  . 

b.  At  the  time  of  adjustment  the  wage  rates  established  at  the 
last   adjustment  should   be  modified   by  the  percentage  change   in 
the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  adjustment.     Department  of  Labor 
figures  for  this  change  should  be  used,  consisting  of  retail  prices 
weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the  various  items  in  the 
family  budget.     This  modification  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
new  wage  rates,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  terms 
of  the  new  price  level,  and  as  a  base  for  computation,  the  real 
wages  awarded  at  the  last  adjustment. 

c.  The  existing  real  wage  rates  as  defined  in  (b)  should  then  be 
modified  by  the  percentage  increase  in  per-capita  production.    This 
will  give  the  wage  rates  for  the  new  period. 

The  percentage  increase  in  per-capita  production,  it  is  sug- 
gested, should  not  be  reckoned  simply  from  year  to  year,  ow- 
ing to  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle.  Wages  do  not  fluc- 
tuate as  violently  as  prices  or  production,  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  they  should.  Such  fluctuations  would  result  in  un- 
due hardship  to  the  wage-earner.  The  trend  of  production 
desirable  to  apply  to  wage  determination  is  the  steady  aver- 
age increase  over  a  period  of  years.  A  ten-year  moving 
average  is  advised  as  long  enough  to  include  the  whole 
course  of  the  business  cycle  which  averages  about  seven 
years. 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  this  process  a  yearly 
wage  of  $2,000  is  taken : 

Suppose  it  were  ascertained  at  an  annual  adjustment  that  the  cost 
of  living  had  risen  10  per  cent  and  the  ten-year  average  for 


annual  increase  of  per-capita  production  were  2  per  cent.  The 
adjusted  base  would  be  found  by  adding  10  per  cent  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  it  would  be  $2,200.  The  new  wage 
would  then  be  determined  by  adding  2  per  cent  to  the  adjusted 
base,  and  it  would  be  $2,244. 

At  the  succeeding  annual  adjustment,  this  would  be  the  figure 
to  start  from.  If  the  cost  of  living  had  then  declined  to  the  point 
where  it  had  been  before  the  first  adjustment,  that  decline  measured 
in  terms  of  percentage  would  be  9  per  cent.  Subtracting  this  from 
$2,244,  we  get -$2,042  as  the  adjusted  base,  and  adding  2  per  cent 
we  find  $2,083  as  the  new  wage.  This  wage,  at  the  same  price 
level  as  that  of  two  years  before,  has  a  net  increased  purchasing 
power,  due  solely  to  higher  productivity,  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent 
(represented  in  money  by  $83). 

In  operating  this  method  adjustments  not  more  than  a  year 
apart  are  advised,  in  order  that  the  workers  may  not  be 
handicapped  by  too  great  fluctuations  of  purchasing  power. 

By  the  method  suggested,  it  is  pointed  out,  if  increased 
production  lowers  prices,  that  fact  will  be  accounted  for 
when  the  wage  rate  is  modified  by  the  cost  of  living  index ;  if 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  production  should  not  lower 
prices,  the  wage  base  will  be  adjusted  to  the  price  level 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  increment  added  for  production 
will  then  assure  the  worker  of  his  former  share  of  the 
product. 

The  study  justifies  the  need  of  such  a  special  principle  of 
wage  determination,  though  it  establishes  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  wages  have  borne  a  constant  relation  to  the  value- 
product  of  industry: 

...  in  comparing  wages  with  figures  of  "  value  added  by 
manufacture"  we  are  speaking  in  terms  of  value — in  other  words 
in  terms  of  prices,  and  .  .  .  the  prices  in  this  case  are  wholesale 
prices.  For  "  value  added  by  manufacture  "  is  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing the  cost  of  materials  from  the  sales  price  at  the  factory.  But 
in  order  to  assess  wages  not  in  relation  to  the  value-product  of 
manufacturing  industry,  but  in  relation  to  their  purchasing  power 
for  the  individual  worker,  we  must  relate  them  to  retail  prices,  or, 
in  other  words,  investigate  the  course  of  "  real  wages." 
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From  an  index  recently  prepared  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  hourly  wages  since  1840,  it  is  shown  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  did  rise  with  the  increase 
in  production  from  1840  to  1896.  The  situation  then 
changed.  Since  1896  it  has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  this  increase  but  has  registered  an  absolute  fall.  The 
study  says: 

According  to  Day's  index  of  production,  if  real  wages  had 
increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  per-capita  production 
since  1899,  they  would  in  1918  have  been  about  30  per  cent  above 
the  1899  figure.  But  according  to  Douglas'  index  of  real  wages, 
they  were  actually  in  1918  about  30  per  cent  below  the  1899  figure. 
This  means  that: 

If  the  average  wage-earner  in  1918  had  received  the  same  share 
of  the  physical  production  of  the  nation  which  he  received  in  1899, 
the  average  wage  in  1918  would  have  been  85  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was. 

Economists  on  Wages  Theories 

IN  an  effort  to  gather  opinion  of  American  economists  on 
the  relation  of  wages  to  production  and  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  connection  with  its 
study  reviewed  above,  sent  a  questionnaire  to  forty  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  questionnaire 
sought  to  support  the  theory  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
wages  to  increase  as  production  increases,  that  this  tendency 
is  economically  sound,  but  that  wage-earners  under  modern 
industrial  conditions — where  combinations  of  capital  and 
employers  limit  competition — will  not  receive  their  "  full 
competitive  share "  of  production  without  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Twenty  replies  were  received,  from  Professors  T.  S. 
Adams,  Henry  W.  Farnham  and  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale; 
E.  L.  Bogart,  Illinois;  T.  N.  Carver,  E.  E.  Day,  Carroll 
W.  Doten,  F.  W.  Taussig,  and  A.  A.  Young,  of,  Harvard  ; 
John  Bates  Clark,  Henry  R.  Seager  and  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  of  Columbia;  John  M.  Clark  and  H.  A.  Millis  of 
Chicago;  John  R.  Commons  and  E.  A.  Ross  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Ira  B.  Cross,  California;  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer, 
Princeton;  J.  E.  Le  Rossignol,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
John  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  questions  were: 

1.  (a)     Do    real   wages   increase    as   the   physical    production    or 

income  of  the  nation   increases  ? 

(b)  Should  they  so  increase  ? 

(c)  Would    it    be    desirable    to    establish    a    definite    relation 
between  wages  and  production  ? 

2.  (a)     Would  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply  in   an  open 

labor  market  be   sufficient,    under   modern   conditions,   to 

secure  to  the  wage-earner  his  full  share  of  the  product  ? 

(b)     Can  the  wage-workers  be  more  certain  of  securing  their 

full  share  of  the  product  by  the  use  of  collective  bargaining 

than  without  it? 

The  replies  were  analyzed  by  the  Labor  Bureau  substantially 
as  follows: 

Fifteen  economists  were  of  the  opinion  that  real  wages 
do  show  a  tendency  to  increase  as  production  increases,  al- 
though they  were  not  unanimous  that  the  increase  actually 
and  invariably  takes  place.  Four  were  doubtful.  None 
answered  with  a  direct  negative. 

The  eighteen  who  answered  the  question,  "  Should  they 
so  increase?  "  replied  in  the  affirmative.  A  few  of  the  pro- 
duction theorists  qualified  their  answers  by  the  proviso  that 
the  increase  should  arise  from  the  increased  efficiency  of 
labor.  Others  favored  an  increase  in  real  wages  whether 
production  increases  or  not. 

The  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  defi- 
nite relation  between  wages  and  production,  without  precise 
definition  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  was  open  to  num- 
erous interpretations,  and  the  uncertainty  is  reflected  in  the 
answers.  Eight  replied  in  the  affirmative,  four  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  six  were  doubtful,  their  doubts  having  to  do 
largely  not  with  the  general  desirability  but  with  the  spe- 


cific possibility  of  establishing  a  definite  relation  between 
wages  and  production. 

Four  believed  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  in  an 
open  labor  market  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  wage- 
worker  his  share  of  the  product;  fourteen  felt  that  work- 
ers cannot,  under  modern  conditions,  secure  their  full  com- 
petitive share  without  collective  bargaining;  one  was  doubt- 
ful. 

On  the  value  of  collective  bargaining  the  economists  were 
almost  unanimous,  nineteen  answering  in  the  affirmative 
and  one  in  the  negative. 

Interesting  comments  were  made  on  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  definite  relation  between  wages 
and  production.  Professor  Bogart  believes  that  "  in  a 
dynamic  society  it  might  happen  that  larger  rewards  would 
need  to  be  paid  to  one  or  another  of  the  other  factors  of 
production,  rather  than  to  labor,  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction," while  Professor  Clark,  of  Columbia,  considers  it 
essential  that  "  wages  should  closely  correspond  to  the  part 
of  production  attributable  to  labor."  Professor  Clark,  of 
Chicago,  says  it  is  "  desirable  that  in  long  run,  labor  absorb 
full  benefit  of  increased  efficiency;  while  in  short  run,  gain 
should  be  shared  between  labor  and  employers,  to  give  both 
incentive  to  increased  output."  Professor  Millis  discusses 
the  problem  from  an  angle  of  a  "  fixed "  relation.  He 
says: 

I  would  not  establish  a  definite  relation  between  them  if  the  word 
"  definite  "  means  "fixed."  It  is  hoped  that  relatively  more  of  the 
national  income  will  go  in  wages  as  the  years  go  by.  At  certain 
times,  however,  a  situation  may  develop  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible,  for  the  time  being,  for  labor  to  hold  the  fraction  it 
has  obtained. 

An  Unsettling  Settlement 

LL  the  news  that's  fit  to  print  "  took  only  eight  pages 
en,  printed  by  the  few  men  they  were  able  to  pick 
up,  the  New  York  city  papers  appeared  on  the  street  Tuesday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  after  a  pressman's  strike  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  early  morning  hours.  Thus  pub- 
lic attention  was  directed  to  a  controversy  of  long  standing 
and  to  another  instance  of  settlement  by  arbitration  which  to 
become  practicable  has  to  be  modified  by  the  employers  and 
employed  affected. 

On  February  21,  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  acting  as  chairman  of  an 
arbitration  board,  rendered  his  decision  in  the  case  between 
the  Publishers'  Association  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  Newspaper  Web  Pressmen's  Union  No.  25.  This 
decision  was  in  the  form  of  a  contract  binding  the  two  par- 
ties at  issue  for  the  period  from  March  i,  1922,  to  Septem- 
ber i,  1923.  It  superseded  the  contract  which  expired  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1920,  but  whose  terms  had  remained  in  effect 
by  mutual  consent  during  the  intervening  time. 

The  new  contract  covers  all  questions  of  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions,  and  in  most  important  respects 
represents  a  radical  departure  from  the  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  the  New  York  newspaper  industry  for  the 
past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  All  the  provisions  of  the 
contract,  which  fills  about  three  newspaper  columns,  cannot 
be  given  here,  but  the  substance  of  the  most  important  ones, 
together  with  the  changes  they  entail,  follows : 

1.  "  The  publishers  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  determine 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  operate  and  man  the  presses 
in  their  respective  pressrooms."     Hitherto  the   number  of 
men  on  the  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  presses  was  stipulated 
in  the  contract  between  the  two  parties. 

2.  "Any    eight    consecutive    hours,    exclusive    of    the 
luncheon  period  hereinafter  provided  for,  considered  between 
the  hours  of  7  p.  M.  and  7  A.  M.,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
the  hours  shall  be  in  eight  consecutive  hours,  between  5  p.  M. 
and  5  A.  M.,  shall  constitute  a  regular  night's  work.     Pre- 
viously the  six  consecutive  hours  between  midnight  and  6 
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Ajter  a  txoodcut  by  'Frank  Brangiuyn,  R..4. 

A.  M.  constituted  the  regular  night  shift,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  the  shift  consisted  of  any  eight  consecutive  hours  be- 
tween 6  p.  M.  and  5  A.  M. 

3.  "  The  minimum  wage  of  pressmen  in  charge  shall  be 
$8.50  for  an  eight-hour  day.    The  wage  of  pressmen  shall 
be  $7.50  for  an  eight-hour  day.     The  minimum  wage  for 
eight  hours  of  work  at  night  for  pressmen  in  charge  shall  be 
$9 ;  the  wage  for  pressmen  shall  be  $8."     These  wage  scales 
provide  for  no  change  from  the  last  contract  as  regards  clay 
men,  but  for  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  night  for  night  men. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  this  50  cents  the 
pressmen  must  work  an  additional  two  hours. 

4.  Overtime  payment   is  provided   at   one  and  one-half 
times  the   regular  scale   for  such   time  only  as  is  actually 
worked.     In  the  past  a  full  hour's  overtime  was  paid  for  any 
fraction  of  an  hour  worked. 

5.  "  Press  crews  or  members  thereof  may  be  transferred 
at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher  or  its  representative,  or  from 
one  press  to  another,  or  from  one  position  to  another,   as 
efficiency   or   economical   operation   requires,   provided    that 
such  transfer  shall  be  without  reducing  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  any  regular  eight-hour  shift  until  the  end  of 
that  shift."     In  previous  contracts,  it  had  always  been  spe- 
cified that  men  could  not  be  transferred  from  the  press  to 
which  they  had  been  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  their  shift, 
except   in   cases   of   emergency   beyond   the  control   of  the 
publisher. 

6.  ''  The  foreman  shall  be  in  every  way  the  unrestricted 
representative  of  the  publisher  in  the  pressrooms.     He  can 
only  be  discharged  or  disciplined  by  the  publisher.     If  lie  is 
deprived  of  his  membership  in  the  union,  that,  of  itself,  shall 
not  be  sufficient  cause  for  his  discharge  by  the  publisher.  .  .  ." 
The  union  in  the  past  had  a  measure  of  control  over  the  fore- 
man by  virtue  of  a  clause  providing  that  he  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union.     Thus,  by  disciplining  a  foreman  to  the 
extent  of  taking  away  his  union  card,  it  could  automatically 
secure  his  discharge. 

The  change  can  be  summed  up  in  these  words:  The  con- 
trol of  the  industry,  which  previously  rested  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  union,  now  passes  completely  into  the  hands 
of  the  publisher.  What  the  conceptipn  of  the  union's  func- 
tion under  the  new  contract  is  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation : 

The  first  parties  are  the  employers  of  pressmen  and  the  second 
party  is  a  labor  union  which  furnishes  men  to  the  first  parties. 
(Italics  ours). 

Besides  the  loss  of  control,  pressmen  have  suffered  a  wage 
reduction  estimated  by  the  union  to  be  about  35  per  cent, 


due  to  the  lengthening  of  hours,  the  change  in  the  comput 
tion  of  overtime  and  other  provisions. 

Presumably  such  fundamental  and  far-reaching  alterations 
of  long  established  customs  would  not  have  been  made  with- 
out an  exhaustive  study  of  the  industry.  But  apparently 
such  was  not  the  case.  Virtually  the  only  evidence  on  such 
matters  as  the  volume  of  production,  production  and  labor 
costs,  waste  and  inefficiency,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
publishers,  the  skill  and  hazards  entailed  in  the  pressman's 
occupation,  was  introduced  by  the  union.  The  publishers 
based  their  case  almost  wholly  upon  a  comparison  of  condi- 
tions in  New  York  and  in  other  cities.  -They  took  up  the 
old  contract  clause  by  clause  and  were  able  to  show  that  the 
pressrooms  in  the  majority — though  by  no  means  in  all — 
of  the  other  cities  were  operated  under  contracts  more  favor- 
able to  the  publishers  than  in  the  case  of  New  York.  How- 
ever, they  offered  no  proof  that  conditions  in  New  York  were 
intrinsically  unjust,  wasteful,  or  inefficient.  The  presump- 
tion was  as  strong  that  pressmen  outside  the  city  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  New  York  level  as  that  the  working 
conditions  of  the  New  York  pressmen  should  be  lowered  to 
the  level  prevailing  elsewhere. 

The  decision  can  be  explained  only  by  taking  into  account 
the  type  of  mind  of  the  arbitrator.  Judge  Manton  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  jurist 
deciding  a  case  solely  upon  its  legal  aspects.  By  training  and 
by  experience,  he  was,  of  course,  not  equipped  to  weigh  the 
technical  questions  involved;  nor  was  he  apparently  well 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  such  economic  factors  controlling 
wages  as  the  cost  of  living.  And  certainly  he  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  trade  unionism.  His 
decision,  therefore,  was  based  entirely  upon  his  conception  of 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employe  as  established  by 
law.  To  illustrate  this  point,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  at 
length  from  his  decision : 

A  clear  statement  defining  an  employer  and  employe  is  useful. 
An  "  employer  "  is  one  who  uses  or  engages  the  services  of  another 
for  pay.  The  employer  is  deemed  to  have  superior  choice,  control 
and  direction  of  an  employe  and  the  employe  represents  his  will, 
not  merely  in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  work,  but  in  the  details. 
The  "  employe "  is  one  who  engages  in  the  performance  of  the 
proper  duties  assigned  to  him  by  his  employer  and  contracts  to  do 
so  for  pay.  He  labors  for  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  another.  His 
duties  should  be  defined  and  directed  by  his  employer.  The  purpose 
and  thought  should  be  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
and  add  productivity  inuring  to  the  general  wealth  of  mankind. 

Public  interest  in  the  decision  undoubtedly  will  rest  not 
so  much  in  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matters  involved  or 
even  so  much  in  its  immediate  results  for  the  Pressmen's 
Union  and  the  individual  pressmen  as  it  will  in  the  effects  of 
the  decision  upon  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  through  arbitration.  Voluntary  arbitration  has 
been  the  most  successful  method  yet  devised  for  avoiding  open 
strife  between  the  employer  and  employe.  Anything  that 
tends  to  discredit  arbitration  must,  therefore,  be  the  concern 
of  the  whole  community.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Judge 
.Wanton's  verdict  has  tended  to  discredit  arbitration  in  the 
eyes  of  labor.  There  is  already  a  strong  faction  within  the 
labor  movement  which  believes  that  labor  can  never  achieve 
any  measure  of  justice  through  arbitration  tribunals.  This 
faction  can  and  undoubtedly  will  make  good  use  of  Judge 
Manton's  decision  and  the  arguments  it  can  advance  on  the 
basis  of  it  appear  well  nigh  irrefutable. 

What  the  reaction  of  the  union  toward  the  contract  would 
be  was  foreshadowed  by  the  refusal  of  the  pressmen's  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  to  put  his  signature  to  the  decision. 
This  in  no  way  relieved  the  union  of  its  obligations  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  as  it  had  agreed  in  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  to  accept  whatever  contract  was 
drawn  up  by  the  board,  but  it  did  testify  to  the  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  the  union  officials. 

When  the  decision  became  known  to  the  rank  and  file,  this 
official  disapproval  became  manifest  as  a  wave  of  popular 
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indignation  and  resentfulness.  The  pressmen  had  been  pre- 
pared for  some  slight  modifications  of  their  working  rules, 
but  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  sweeping  award  of 
Judge  Manton  which  took  away,  at  one  blow,  most  of  the 
privileges  which  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  theirs  by  right  and  which  they  cherished  as  their  charter 
of  freedom.  And  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  any 
man  should  deprive  them  of  all  this  without  at  least  a  fight 
on  their  part.  Strike  threats  and  "  vacation  "  talk  immedi- 
ately emanated  from  all  sides. 

The  officials  of  the  union,  on,  their  part,  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  meeting  with  the  publishers  before  Judge  Manton 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  award.  The  conference 
took  place  February  27,  and  the  union  attempted  to  have 
the  contract  modified.  But  its  pleas,  supported  by  the  argu- 
ments of  legal  counsel  which  it  had  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
were  of  no  avail.  Neither  the  judge  nor  the  publishers  con- 
sented to  make  any  change  from  the  decision  as  originally 
handed  down. 

On  February  28  at  8  P.  Mv  only  four  hours  before  the 
new  contract  was  to  go  into  effect,  a  mass  meeting,  attended 
by  virtually  the  entire  membership  of  the  union,  was  held  to 
determine  what  action  was  to  be  taken.  From  the  first  this 
meeting  was  a  stormy  one,  with  sentiment  apparently  against 
accepting  the  decision.  It  is  reported  that  had  the  matter 
come  to  a  vote  at  -any  time  before  midnight  the  contract 
would  have  been  decisively  repudiated.  But  the  responsible 
officials,  although  just  as  bitter  against  the  decision  as  the 
rank  and  file,  realized  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  the  award,  and  succeeded  in  staving  off  a  vote  until 
they  had  won  over  a  majority  of  the  membership  to  their 
views.  This,  however,  was  not  until  2 130  A.  M.,  too  late  for 
the  night  men  to  report  at  their  offices. 

Since  March  i,  the  pressmen  have  been  at  work  under  the 
new  contract.  But  all  its  provisions  have  not  as  yet  gone 
into  effect,  and  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  they  ever  will.  The 
publishers  realize  that  dissatisfied  and  discontented  employes, 
even  though  complying  with  the  letter  of  the  contract,  can 
do  much  to  nullify  in  fact  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
employers  on  paper.  It  is  significant  that  the  publishers 
have  consented  to  meet  a  union  committee  to  discuss  the 
actual  application  of  the  contract,  and  while  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  important  changes  will  result,  it  appears  probable 
that  some  modifications  will  be  made  which  will  tend  to 
ameliorate  its  general  tone.  Furthermore,  some  provisions 
of  the  contract,  though  they  will  not  be  altered,  may  go  by 
default,  the  publishers  contenting  themselves  with  the  pos- 
session of  certain  rights,  but  not  exercising  all  of  them  to 
the  full  extent.  ALFRED  L.  BERNHEIM. 

The  Labor  Bureau^  Inc.,  New  York. 

Wages  As  a  Moral  Issue 

THE  Wage  Question,  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  bulle- 
tins on  wages  to  be  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  Christian  employers  that  the  determination  of  wages 
shall  not  be  "merely  a  symbol  of  power  over  against  weak- 
ness." The  pamphlet  discusses  the  problem,  approaches  to 
its  solution,  wages  prevailing  in  industry  today,  methods  of 
wage  fixing  and  whether  industry  can  pay  an  adequate,. \vage. 
In  its  introduction  it  says : 

A  "  10  per  cent  cut  in  wages,"  which  occupies  an  inch  in  the 
newspaper  and  not  more  than  a  moment  in  the  average  reader's 
thought,  may  mean  to  a  multitude  of  homes  the  beginning  of  mal- 
nutrition and  disease.  In  many  families  it  means  moving  to  smaller 
quarters — less  light,  less  air,  less  privacy,  less  of  a  home.  Among 
workers  who  are  in  "  ordinary  circumstances  "  it  means  that  many 
a  lad  is  taken  prematurely  out  of  school,  and  that  his  sister's  music 
lessons  stop.  In  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  who  never  aspire  be- 
yond the  lower  levels  of  well  being,  a  few  cents  more  or  less  a  day 
may  determine  the  fate  of  a  household.  The  wage  level  in  a  single 
industry  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  prosperous  com- 


munity and  a  dull  one;  between  intelligence  and  illiteracy  on  the 
part  of  its  young  people;  between  a  wholesome  community  spirit 
and  continual  dissension;  between  comparative  health  and  a  high 
death  rate. 

The  commission,  although  aware  that  today  the  wage 
problem  at  bottom  is  to  the  employer  a  matter  of  finding  out 
how  much  is  necessary  to  keep  the  worker  on  the  job,  to  the 
worker,  the  most  advantageous  rates  possible,  to  the  public, 
compromising  conflicting  demands  so  that  its  own  conveni- 
ence will  not  suffer,  nevertheless  sees  signs  of  a  more  ethical 
approach  to  the  problem.  The  church,  it  recalls,  has  already 
laid  down  the  principle  that  "labor  should  receive  not  only  a 
sufficient  return  to  preserve  an  approved  standard  of  life  and 
make  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  industry." 

The  ethical  principle  that  a  living  wage  is  a  first  demand 
upon  industry  is,  the  pamphlet  states,  slowly  coming  to  be  ac- 
cepted while  the  "commodity"  or  "supply  and  demand" 
theory,  which  often  results  in  depressing  wages  and  "forcing 
down  the  living  standard  and  degrading  the  workers  them- 
selves," is  being  more  and  more  rejected.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  the  living  wage  principle  which  has  grown  up  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
"open  to  very  grave  question."  It  says: 

In  practically  all  cost  of  living  studies,  'made  since  the  great 
wartime  rise  in  living  costs,  the  standard  of  reference  has  been 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war.  Arguments  for  the  in- 
crease in  wages  when  costs  were  advancing  and  arguments  for 
their  reduction  since  the  peak  in  the  cost  of  living  was  passed  have 
been  framed  without  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  wages 
were  at  all  adequate  or  fair  prior  to  the  war.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent than  that  large  groups  of  workers  were  fighting  an  unequal 
battle  in  their  effort  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
before  America  entered  the  war. 

In  its  discussion  of  wages  prevailing  in  industry  today  the 
commission  points  out  that  there  not  only  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  real  wages  (purchasing  power)  during  or  since  the 
war  period  but  that  on  the  contrary,  although  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  labor  in  "value  added  by  manufacture"  has 
remained  almost  constant  over  a  fifteen-year  period,  "real" 
wages  during  that  time  appear  to  have  fallen.  It  maintains 
there  are  "sufficient  facts  to  show  that  wages  were  below  a 
living  wage  in  many  instances  before  the  war  period  and  also 
that  wages  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  groups  did  not  increase 
as  rapidly  as  the  public  generally  has  supposed."  It  points  to 
enforced  idleness  of  the  worker  in  clothing,  building,  textile 
and  coal  mining,  as  lowering  the  earning  power  of  the 
worker.  It  compares  $924.16,  the  average  wage  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  Philadelphia  in  1919,  as  compiled  by  the 
Labor  Bureau,  with  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  that  city  for  the  same  year,  to  show 
that  the  average  pay  was  about  $700  below  the  estimated 
family  budget.  It  quotes  the  wage  of  the  common  laborer 
in  steel  today — 30  cents  an  hour,  $936  a  year  if  a  ten-hour 
day  is  worked  full  time  for  the  period — and  states  that  this 
is  below  any  one  of  the  minimum  standards.  "Not  only  so," 
it  comments,  "but  the  present  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  paid  in  May,  1917,  although  the 
figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  show 
that  living  costs,  when  the  latest  wage  reduction  was  made, 
were  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  1917."  It  states  that 
groups  of  railway  workers  whose  earnings  were  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  averaging  less  than  $1,500  a  year,  were  841,294, 
or  48.95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  two  groups,  num- 
bering 431,249,  or  25.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were 
averaging  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 

The  pamphlet  does  not  put  forward  any  new  method  of 
wage  fixing,  but  discusses  the  methods  at  present  employed, 
collective  bargaining,  the  group  plan,  minimum  wage  laws 
for  women,  and  arbitrary  determination  of  wages,  and  com- 
ments that  "the  establishments  in  which  labor  actually  has  a 
voice  in  determining  wage  scales  are  very  few  save  where  the 
workers  are  unionized." 
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LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Edited  by  Sir  Aston  Webb.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     286  pp. 

Illustrated.     Price,  $15.00;  with  postage  from   the   SURVEY, 
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An  impatient  public  demands  the  correction  of  defects  in  the 
planning  of  our  cities  which,  though  long  suffered  to  continue, 
seem  intolerable  in  the  light  of  an  awakened  social  conscience. 
There  is  danger  that  these  repairs  may  be  piecemeal,  that  some 
of  the  remedies  applied  hurriedly  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
In  a  period  of  constructive  effort,  moreover,  when  new  uses  of 
material  and  new  economies  are  constantly  invented,  there  is  apt 
to  be  lack  of  adjustment  between  old  and  new.  In  the  midst 
of  a  feverish  activity  for  "  town  improvement  "  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  community's  growth  and  the  probable  needs 
of  the  community  in  the  more  remote  future  receive  insufficient 
consideration.  In  such  a  time,  architects  and  engineers  are 
needed  who  combine  with  practical  skill  a  larger  vision  of  the 
project  in  hand. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  posterity  may  be  upon  the  late 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  as  a  creative  artist,  it  cannot  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  of  American  archi- 
tects and  city  builders  to  conceive  his  task  imaginatively,  to 
synthesize  his  dreams  for  a  more  beautiful  future  with  a 
realistic  understanding  for  the  needs  of  the  present.  Thus,  his. 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  capital  were  adapta- 
tions of  those  made  by  his  great  predecessor,  L'Enfant,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before.  He  did  not  set  aside  the  earlier 
scheme  as  altogether  unfitted  for  the  needs  and  ideals  of  a  new 
time  but  reverently  employed  his  skill  in  translating  its  spirit 
and  principal  features  into  modern  terms.  In  Cleveland.  San 
Francisco,  and  notably  Chicago,  his  home  town,  he  combined 
practical  shrewdness  with  a  penetration  of  the  larger  civic 
issues  involved,  so  that  even  his  most  ambitious  schemes  seem 
to  arise  logically  from  an  appreciation  for  all  the  material 
factors  demanding  consideration  in  the  given  case. 

Burnham  never  made  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  idealism 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  knew  better  than  to  permit  the  in- 
evitable small-minded  member  of  a  city  commission  or  legis- 
lative body  to  pare  down  his  plans  in  order  to  meet  the  narrow 
interests  of  business  man  or  politician;  and  his  greatest  success, 
perhaps,  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  every  case  his  large  projects 
were  taken  in  hand  without  too  much  delay  and  have,  in  spite 
of  their  prodigious  cost,  been  carried  out  sufficiently  far  in  his 
lifetime  to  give  the  average  citizen  a  foretaste  of  their  com- 
pletion. If  smaller  men,  intent  more  upon  the  appearances 
than  upon  the  spirit  of  Burnham's  achievements,  have  slavishly 
imitated  him  by  planning  civic  centers  and  boulevard  systems 
of  imperial  grandeur  for  small  towns  lacking  as  yet  in  the 
fundamental  necessities  of  life  and  labor,  the  fault  was  not  his. 
If  others  have  sacrificed  industrial  efficiency,  convenience  of 
transportation  and  amenities  of  home  life  to  costly  "  improve- 
ments "  that  might  have  waited,  the  very  thoroughness  of  the 
technical  and  engineering  side  of  Burnham's  plan  for  Chicago 
proves  them  poor  disciples.  Above  all,  he  always  taught  the 
importance  of  scale  and  harmony.  "  Whether  it  be  a  monu- 
mental building  or  a  country  bungalow,"  he  used  to  say,  "  the 
problem  is  the  same.  .Scale  is  the  one  important  element." 
And  in  one  of  his  scrapbooks  he  wrote:  "  Never  in  any  coun- 
try was  there  such  extensive  public  expenditure  of  money  and 
never  was  public  expenditure  carried  on  with  so  little  regard 
for  harmonious  general  results.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  fair 
of  "93,  and  the  millions  who  saw  it  understood  at  once  what 
was  needed  to  effect  a  change  from  the  old  unsatisfactory  way 
of  doing  things.  They  saw  that  though  a  pool,  a  grassy  bank, 
a  building  may  be  individually  beautiful,  each  of  them  may 
appear  ugly  in  the  midst  of  inharmonious  surroundings,  and 
moreover  no  one  of  them  by  itself  is  so  beautiful  as  a  union 
of  them  all  in  a  good  design.  The  people  at  large  discovered 
the  art  of  landscape  architecture  and  were  delighted." 

Mr.  Moore's  biography  gives  not  only  a  very  full  account  of 
Burnham's  life,  work  and  ideas — indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be 
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criticized  as  going  top  much  into  detail — but  also  presents  an 
interesting  cross  section  of  an  important  phase  of  American 
life.  The  architects  and  city  planners  whose  portraits  he  draws 
have  more  than  any  other  group  given  expression  to  the  quality 
of  present-day  American  civilization. 

The  London  Society  was  founded  ten  years  ago,  "  to  make 
London  beautiful,"  in  the  words  of  Lord  Curzon,  "  where  it  is 
not  so  already,  and  to  keep  it  beautiful  where  it  already  is." 
Some  of  its  distinguished  members  have  published  a  symposium 
on  this  theme  in  its  broadest  implications.  In  their  plans  for 
the  future  also,  as  in  the  work  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  tech- 
nical and  aesthetic  considerations  are  blended  to  make  a  har- 
monious whole.  London  no  more  than  Chicago  can  afford  to 
have  the  future  of  its  housing,  its  street  system,  its  trans- 
portation, its  public  buildings  and  services,  its  parks  and  open 
spaces  planned  for  and  worked  for  without  the  most  careful 
and  imaginative  coordination  of  all  the  factors  involved. 
Individual  great  landlords  and  the  county  council  may  be  able 
from  time  to  time  to  set  examples  of  modern  town  building 
within  moderate  confines;  the  port  authority,  the  railway 
companies  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  may  solve  many 
of  their  difficulties  without  going  outside  the  province  of  their 
own  powers;  but  unless  at  some  point  their  various  efforts  are 
drawn  together,  the  net  result  of  their  activities  will  be  more 
confusion,  more  cost  of  operation,  more  waste  of  available  re- 
sources, more  inconvenience  to  manufacturer,  trader,  property 
owner  and  resident  alike. 

Paul  Waterhouse,  the  architect,  answers  the  question,  "  why 
envisage  large  schemes  which  will  involve  large  expenditure?" 
"  The  answer,"  he  says,  "  is  that  the  large  expenditure  will 
inevitably  come,  and  the  important  point  which  we  have  at 
heart  is  to  see  that  that  large  expenditure  is  made  subservient 
to  some  well  ordered  plan."  To  make  London  not  only  the 
best  possible  dwelling  place  for  its  inhabitants  but  a  capital 
worthy  of  a  great  empire  is  not  merely  a  fantastic  artist's  dream 
but,  as  several  of  the  contributors  prove,  a  task  of  practical 
necessity.  Thus  Professor  .Adshead  deals  with  the  problem 
of  central  London  as  that  not  only  of  a  civic  center  but  of  a 
gateway  to  Europe  for  the  traveller  from  overseas.  From  the 
former  point  of  view  alone,  many  of  his  proposals  would  seem 
preposterous — as  for  instance  when  he  demands  that  the  width 
of  Holborn  and  Oxford  Street  should  be  increased  to  that  of 
Whitehall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  "  One  trembles  even 
at  the  thought  of  the  cost  and  inconvenience,"  he  says;  "yet 
nothing  less  will  suffice  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  posterity,  who 
will  criticize  our  temerity  in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  for 
rebuilding  that  we  now  enjoy." 

London,  as  every  visitor  knows,  is  gradually  losing  its  resi- 
dent population,  ^which  is  moving  out  to  more  convenient  and 
less  crowded  suburbs  and  satellite  towns.  As  old  leases  fall  in, 
the  problem  before  owners  more  often  than  not  is  one  of  re- 
planning  as  much  as  of  reconstruction.  "  Never  since  the 
Great  Fire,"  says  Professor  Adshead,  "  has  so  unique  an  op- 
portunity occurred  for  carrying  out  schemes  of  reconstruction 
on  a  colossal  scale."  Even  while  the  county  council  engaged  in 
a  series  of  drastic  re-building  of  slums,  all  ideas  of  builders 
and  reformers  on  the  housing  of  wage-earners  were  in  the 
melting  pot;  and  the  model  dwellings  of  yesterday  already  have 
in  some  instances  become  survivals  of  a  past  age  instead  of 
being  examples  for  the  builder  of  tomorrow.  "  We  have," 
says  the  former  Bishop  of  Stepney,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  L.  Paget, 
"  discarded  forever  the  multi  -  floor,  skyscraping  form  of 
artisans'  dwellings.  Every  one,  from  some  point  of  view  or 
another,  is  found  condemning  them." 

But  this  recognition  in  London  has  come  in  time,  at  least 
compared  with  New  York,  where  even  in  the  year  1922  com- 
petitions for  model  dwellings  are  still  conducted  in  the  belief 
that  houses  must  be  built  for  the  "  poor  "  with  more  or  less 
the  old  intensity  of  use  of  area.  Indeed,  decentralization  has 
progressed  so  far  that  an  entirely  new  problem  has  arisen: 
"  The  people,"  says  Raymond  Unwin,  "  have  been  going  out 
from  the  city  to  live  to  such  an  extent  that  now  they  can 
hardly  get  into  the  city  to  work."  So,  the  more  advanced  city 
planners  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  town  extension  planning, 
the  provision  of  well  spaced  suburbs,  but  in  terms  of  more  or 
less  self-contained  satellite  towns,  linked  to  the  city  close 
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enough  to  constitute  with  it  a  great  metropolis,  but  not  enor- 
mous feeders  of  its  thoroughfares  and  transportation  lines. 

The  excessively  high  land  values  of  central  London,  when 
studied  in  their  relation  to  the  land  uses  of  the  whole  Greater 
London^area,  are  explained  by  a  concentration  that  has  sprung 
from  historical  causes  which  no  longer  are  good  reasons  for 
their  continuation.  The  question,  as  conceived  by  the  modern 
civic  economist,  is  no  longer  one  of  the  relation  between  built- 
over  and  undeveloped  areas,  but  one  of  neglect  in  making  the 
fullest  use  of  large  areas  that  are  occupied.  A  great  part  of 
southern  London,  for  instance,  is  fully  built  over.  But  in 
consideration  of  its  nearness  to  the  heart  of  the  city  the  type 
of  use  is  incredibly  wasteful  when  looked  upon  not  historically 
but  with  the  economist's  eye  to  present  facts.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  of  the  proposals  made  in  the  volume  under 
review  deal  with  the  rehabilitation  of  that  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis which  involves,  among  other  things,  a  replanning  of  railroad 
termini  and  a  reconstruction  of  bridges  across  the  Thames. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  symposium,  other  than  those 
already  mentioned,  are  such  well  known  experts  as  Viscount 
Devonport,  chairman  of  the  port  authority,  W.  R.  Davidge, 
former  housing  commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  the  late  Sir 
William  Richmond,  leader  of  the  anti-smoke  crusade,  Colonel 
R.  C.  Hellard,  former  superintendent  of  the  London  Traffic 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  H.  j. 
Leaning.  Men  of  similar  talents  and  attainments'  are  avail- 
able in  America.  The  new  Division  of  Construction  and 
Housing  in  the  federal  Department  of  Commerce  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  occasion  for  bringing  them  together  in  a  seiious  and 
continuous  effort  to  study  the  growth  and  future  of  our  cities 
comprehensively.  In  liberal  recognition  of  their  responsibility 
to  the  future,  our  American  cities  are  not  behind  those  of 
any  other  country;  but  here  as  in  England  the  main  task,  for 
the  large  cities  more  especially,  must  increasingly  be  that  of 
coordinating  the  varied  requirements  of  a  sane  and  practical 
policy  of  planning.  BRUNO  LASKER. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

By  Henry  H.  Goddard.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     120  pp.   Price 
$1.50,  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  author  of  The  Kallikak  Family,  and  the 
director,  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  in  this 
volume  tells  about  the  first  achievements  of  the  bureau  which 
was  established  July  I,  1914.  The  most  significant  sections  of 
the  law  creating  the  bureau  provide  that  "all  minors  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  juvenile  court  require  state  custodial  care  and 
guardianship  shall  be  wards  of  the  state;  children  who  are  such 
wards  may  be  committed  to  the  bureau  "for  the  purpose  of 
mental,  physical,  and  other  examination,  inquiry  or  treatment." 
Since  Mr.  Goddard  became  director  of  the  bureau  in  May, 
1918,  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  much  extended.  The  budget 
for  1921-2  provided  for  "a  psychological  group  of  eleven 
members,  a  medical  group  of  six,  a  cottage  group  of  twelve 
caretakers  and  an  adequate  clerical  staff." 

Dr.  Goddard  shows  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  vicious 
circle  of  feeblemindedness,  of  delinquency,  of  those  whose 
minds  do  not  function  normally.  His  view,  however,  is  not  a 
pessimistic  one.  Simplified  environment  for  the  feebleminded, 
years  of  training  until  they  can  carry  their  lives  unerringly  over 
a  beaten  routine,  study  of  the  psychopathic  child — the  "irrespon- 
sible, non-adjustable,  uncontrollable  misfit  in  society" — and 
treatment  suited  to  his  pecular  problem — these  are  some  of  the 
steps  he  suggests. 

He  stresses  the  positive  side  of  the  problem — the  new  concept 
of  reclamation  instead  of  retribution  that  is  even  trickling  into 
an  occasional  editorial  in  the  metropolitan  daily.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance: "We  conceive  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  be  quite 
as  much  to  help  in  the  making  of  superior  citizens  as  to  prevent 
the  development  of  criminals.  .  .  .  The  precocious  child  and  the 
genius  are  as  worthy  of  research  and  study  as  the  subnormal 
or  the  diseased." 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  short  history  of  the  bureau, 
he  is  cautious  in  his  statements  of  results.  In  spite  of  that  fact, 
however,  and  of  a  rather  thin  and  meager  discussion  of  the 
actual  work,  a  careful  gleaning  of  the  volume  reveals  some  out- 
spoken pronouncements.  In  his  brief  chapter  dealing  with  the 


results  of  the  bureau  he  gives  some  interesting  case  histories. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  subsequent  volume  will  present  more  of 
these  with  a  fuller  discussion  of  conclusions. 

Many  readers  will  cry  amen  to  his  indictment  of  the  pres- 
ent-day schools.  He  believes  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
school  men  to  devote  some  of  their  energy  to  educating  the 
public  to  understand  the  child. 

His  final  chapter  of  conclusions  and  resume  consists  of  two 
brief  pages.  It  is  entirely  too  sketchy,  and  does  not  begin  to  tie 
into  a  knot  even  the  conclusions  that  the  reviewer,  himself,  was 
able  to  dig  out  of  the  text.  Withal,  however,  the  book  is  a 
readable  presentation  of  one  of  the  hopeful  experiments  mak- 
ing for  a  richer  understanding  of  child  life.  P.  L.  B. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  SOCIALISM 

By  an  Unrepentant  Socialist  after  the  tear  of  1914-1918  and  the  post- 
war ttruogfes  of  1019-1920.     Longmans,  Green  d  Co.    40  pp.    Price, 

$0.75  ;  « ith  postage  from  the  SCBVEY,  $0.85. 

A  booklet  that  briefly  reviews  the  tenets  of  the  socialist  program 
of  fifty  years  ago,  noting  the  advance  since  then  and  the  changes. 
The  author  feels  that  the  rank  and  file  of  laboring  people  have 
not  yet  been  disciplined  to  concerted  action;  at  the  same  time 
socialism  has  modified  the  aims  and  ideas  of  all  classes.  His 
faith  is  in  nationalization  and  public  ownership,  and  he  gives 
some  definite  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  bringing  this  about 
gradually,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  practical  application  of 
ideas  is  the  immediate  task  of  socialists. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL,  SCIENCE 

By  Stephen  Leacock.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    415  pp.     Price,  $2.25 ; 
11  -ith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 

A  revised  edition  which  includes  revaluations  and  new  material 
resulting  from  the  altered  political  outlook  of  the  last  eight 
years  and  the  events  of  the  war.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  The  Nature  of  the  State,  The  Structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, The  Province  of  Government.  Instead  of  studying 
political  science  by  countries,  Mr.  Leacock  has  considered  it 
topically  and  illustrated  by  practical  applications  which  have 
taken  place  in  various  countries. 

EMMET  LAWLER 

By  Jim  Tally.     Harcourt  Brace  d  Co.     315  pp.     Price,  $1.90;  with 

postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.05. 

A  naively  written  novel,  presumably  autobiographical,  telling  of 
adventures  that  come  the  way  of  a  tramp  and  a  pugilist.  The 
author  gives  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  a  side  of  American 
life  that  is  little  written  about. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATH- 
OLIC CHARITIES. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  September  18-22,  1921.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  Washington.  263  pp. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

By  Basil  Matheics.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  280  pp.  Price,  $1.50 ; 
ji- ith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.70. 

ENGLISH   GOVERNMENT  FINANCE,    1485-1  ."iS 

By  Frederick  C.  Diets.     University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social 

Sciences.     245   pp.     Price,  $2.25 ;   with  postage  from    the   SURVEY. 

$2.40. 
SOME    FRENCH    CONTEMPORARY    OPINIONS    OF    THE    RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION   OF   1905 

By  Encarnacion  Alzona.     Columbia  Universities  Studies  in  Political 

NnVncc.    Longmans,  Green  d  Co.    117  pp.    Price,  $1.25  ;  tcith  postage 

from  the  SURVEY,  $1.35. 

HUMAN  NATURE  AND  CONDUCT 

Kit  John  Dewey.  Henry  Holt  d  Co.  236  pp.  Price,  $2.25  ;  tcith 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.45. 

TRIUMPHANT  PLUTOCRACY 

nil  R.  F.  Pettigrew.  Academy  Press,  New  York.  445  pp.  Price, 
$1.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Ha  R.  H.  Hingley.  Dndd,  Mead  d  Co.  190  pp.  Price,  $2.25  ;  iriffc 
postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.45, 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  GREAT  STORE 

rty  Edicard  Bungerford.  Robert  H.  McBride  d  Co.  281  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $2.50  ;  tcith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.70. 

LEGENDES  D'ORIENT  ET  D'OCCIDENT 

By  Edouard  Schurt.     Xilsson,  Paris.     167  pp.     Illustrated.     Price, 

fr.  10.00. 
WORKING  WITH  THE  WORKING  WOMAN* 

By  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker.    Harper  d  Bros.    246  pp.    Price,  $2.00  ; 

iritJi  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.20. 

THE  LIFE   OF  CLARA   BARTON 

Bit  William  E.  Barton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  1, 
348  pp.  Vol.  II,  338  pp.  Price,  $10  ;  tcith  postage  from  the  SURVEY, 
$10.80. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Profits  at  Swifts 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Swift  and  Company  seems  to  take  the 
stand  that  wage-earners  should  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed.  [See  the  SURVEY  for 
January  14,  page  608.]  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  reason 
for  the  wage-earners  to  contribute  to  an  industry  than  there  is 
for  the  producers  of  raw  material.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  group  of  individuals  that  should  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  any  business  are  the  investors.  They  can  increase 
the  size  of  the  business  by  either  investing  new  capital  or,  as 
the  owners  of  Swift  and  Company  have  done,  investing  a  por- 
tion of  their  annual  profits.  Therefore,  the  need  for  expan- 
sion is  no  reason  for  paying  low  wages. 

They  also  intimate  that  the  creation  of  a  large  surplus  was 
made  possible  by  paying  low  wages.  The  need  for  a  large 
surplus  they  justify  on  the  ground  that  it  enabled  the  packers  to 
feed  adequately  the  armies  during  the  recent  war,  to  employ  a 
greater  number  of  men,  etc.  Without  undertaking  to  discuss 
the  ethics  of  paying  starvation  wages  in  order  to  accumulate  a 
surplus,  it  would  seem  that  the  profits  since  1914  do  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  packers  were  in  business  solely  for 
humanitarian  or  patriotic  motives.  Indeed,  the  following  evi- 
dence would  indicate  that  the  primary  purpose  was  profits: 

Ratio  of  Ratio  of  earnings 

earnings  to  to  average 

Year  capital  stock  invested  capital ' 

1914 12.6%  8.5% 

1915 18.8%  12.1% 

1916 27.3%  21.6% 

1917 34.7%  23.5% 

1918 18.2%  11.2% 

1919..  11.3%  6.6% 

1920 3.4%'  2.2%' 

Average  for  period 18.0%  12.2% 

1  Invested  capital  equals  capital  stock  plus  surplus. 
1  Due  to  charging  off  inventory  losses  to  current  profits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  $50,000,000 
worth  of  stock  dividends  was  issued,  during  this  period,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  8  per  cent  annual  dividend.  In  1916,  33 
1-3  per  cent  and  in  1917,  25  per  cent  stock  dividends  were 
given. 

The  net  loss  of  $7,800,000,  shown  by  the  1921  balance  sheet, 
does  not  in  itself  indicate  clearly  the  actual  condition.  The  in- 
ventory at  the  end  of  1921  was  reduced  to  market  value  by 
charging  $20,000,000  off  against  the  current  profits  of  that  year. 
Since  a  surplus  of  approximately  $81,000,000  was  set  up  to 
take  care  of  possible  losses  occurring  in  periods  of  industrial 
contraction,  why  not  charge  the  losses  of  that  nature  off 
against  this  surplus?  The  accounting  practice  is  to  charge  an 
inventory  loss  due  to  fluctuations  of  price  against  the  profits  of 
the  period  during  which  it  occured,  but  this  practice  (as  indi- 
cated above)  does  not  show  clearly  the  actual  financial  status  of 
the  business.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1921  Swift  and  Company 
actually  made  a  trading  profit  of  over  $12,000,000.  This  profit, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a  6  per  cent  decrease 
in  tonnage  of  sales  in  1921  over  the  tonnage  in  1920,  indicates 
conclusively  the  healthy  financial  condition  of  Swift  and  Com- 
pany. .  .  .  DAVID  J.  SAPOSS. 

The  Labor  Bureau,  Inc. 

Chicago. 

Till  Death  Us  Do  Part 

To  "A  PHILADELPHIA  LAWYER":  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  recent  contribution  (My  First  Five  Divorces)  in  the 
SURVEY  for  February  n. 

You  define  very  clearly  evils  which  should  be  remedied;  but 
the  remedy  you  suggest  is  not,  as  I  see  it,  a  modification  or 
modernization  of  the  divorce  laws,  but  a  complete  reversal  flf 
the  theory  of  marriage,  to  make  it  fit  existing  legislation. 

The  difference  between  marriage  and  mere  cohabitation  is 
that  one  contemplates  a  permanent  condition — the  other  a  tem- 
porary relationship,  which  you  have  accurately  described  in 
your  closing  words:  "Couples  should  divorce  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  marry — because  their  hearts  so  incline." 


May  I  ask  what  difference  your  hypothesis  draws  between 
the  two  following  cases? 

1.  A  and  B,  finding  each  other  desirable,  agree  to  set  up 
housekeeping;  to  be  faithful  to  each,  but  not  to  hamper  them- 
selves by  any  formal  bonds,  such  as  marriage.     The  world  is 
full  of  contingencies  inscrutable  to  the  wisest;  the  human  heart 
is  mutable  and  both  appreciate  that  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will   suit  them  to  part  company — why  complicate   the  case 
with  further  ties? 

2.  A  and  B,  finding  each   other  desirable,   agree   to   set  up 
housekeeping;  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,   and  consequently 
call  upon  the  church,  or  the  law,  or  both,  to  witness  their  agree- 
ment to  continue  the  arrangement  until  such  time  as  it  shall 
suit  them  to  part  company,  but  to  sanction  their  separation 
when  "their  hearts  so  incline." 

I  cannot  assume  that  you  advocate  the  institution  of  free 
love,  vet  you  suggest  its  legalization  through  laws  which  would 
abolish  the  distinction  between  marriage  and  cohabitation  by 
making  matrimony  determinable  at  will  or,  as  you  put  it,  when 
"their  hearts  so  incline." 

The  tremendous  growth  of  divorce  actions  in  the  country 
during  recent  years  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  student  of  history 
with  dismay.  Marriage  is  the  family;  the  family  is  the  corner- 
stone of  society  and  so  of  the  structure  of  civilized  peoples,  and 
throughout  the  centuries  laxity  in  the  family  bond  has  been  the 
first  symptom  of  a  crumbling  nation.  Would  you,  by  relaxing 
the  marriage  ties,  accelerate  the  development  of  this  evil? 

Unquestionably  the  chaotic  state  of  our  divorce  laws  is  de- 
plorable. Unquestionably  they  should  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  But  such  an  act  would  not  strike  at 
the  root. 

Is  not  the  increase  in  divorces  due  largely  to  the  ease  with 
which  decrees  can  be  extracted  from  purblind  and  winking 
courts?  What  inducement  is  there  to  exercise  due  care  in  en- 
tering into  any  form  of  contract  determinable  at  will?  Mar- 
riage is  no  whit  different.  And,  if  the  married  status  can  be 
determined  when  "their  hearts  so  incline,"  how  many  more 
couples  would  "take  a  chance"  because  at  the  moment  they  ap- 
pealed to  one  another,  regardless  of  the  permanence  of  their  af- 
fection? To  my  mind  the  remedy  you  suggest  would  increase 
the  number  of  matrimonial  shipwrecks  manifold:  especially,  a 
divorce  would  no  longer  be  a  more  or  less  disgraceful  ship- 
wreck, but  merely  a  perfectly  proper  change  of  vessel. 

The  deplorable  effects  upon  children  of  temporarily  united 
couples  are  too  numerous  and  obvious  to  need  discussion. 

Since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  marriage  has  been  that  the  agreement  was  perma- 
nent, for  better  for  worse,  till  death  us  do  part — not  a  fair- 
weather  alliance.  If  the  country  wishes  free  love  (call  it  by 
whatever  name  suits  you),  let  it  so  declare  itself.  If  it  does 
not — and  in  the  last  analysis  it  does  not — let  it  enforce  mar- 
riage by  uniform  and  stricter  divorce  laws — not  laws  which 
allow  "couples  to  divorce  for  the  same  reason  they  marry — 
because  "their  hearts  so  incline."  A  BOSTON  LAWYER. 


To  "A  BOSTON  LAWYER":  Your  letter  urges  that  the  coun- 
try "enforce  marriage  by  uniform  and  stricter  divorce  laws." 
But  can  marriage  be  enforced?  My  question  is  not  the  quibble 
which  it  sounds,  because  your  word  enforce  is  so  well  chosen. 
Strict  divorce  laws  do  not  improve  or  benefit  the  marital 
status;  they  merely  compel  persons  to  remain  in  that  status 
who  do  not  wish  to. 

You  say  that  "throughout  the  centuries  laxity  in  the  family 
bond  has  been  the  first  sympton  of  a  crumbling  nation."  I  agree 
with  you  that  laxity  in  the  family  bond  is  a  sympton,  and  I 
urge  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  sympton.  The  large  num- 
ber of  operations  for  appendicitis  in  1921  may  or  may  not  in- 
dicate that  our  people  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than 
were  their  ancestors,  but  assuming  that  it  does  indicate  that,  it 
would  not  follow  that  a  limitation  by  law  of  the  number  of 
operations  permitted  would  improve  the  public  health. 

With  any  measures  which  will  prevent  the  disease  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  relieve  or  cure  the  patient,  I  heartily  sympathize. 
The  unconsidered  marriages  to  which  you  refer,  should  be  pre- 
vented if  that  is  humanly  possible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  stricter  marriage  laws  (as  distinguished  from  divorce 
laws)  would  help  in  that  regard.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
reflection  on  the  permanence  of  marriage  prevents  unconsidered 
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marriages ;  the  human  heart  somehow  doesn't  work  that  way. 
How  many  of  this  year's  applicants  for  divorce  do  you  suppose 
married  with  the  idea  that  they  would  later  apply  for  a  divorce 
(which  seems  to  be  the  evil  you  are  fearing)  ? 
••  Some  indication  of  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found 
in  comparing  states  such  as  New  York,  where  divorce  is  dif- 
ficult with  such  states  as  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts,  where 
it  is  less  difficult.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  there  are 
fewer  unconsidered  marriages  in  New  York  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Massachusetts? 

And  do  you  believe  that  because  divorces  are  fewer  in  New 
York  the  family  bond  is  stronger  or  morals  in  general  are 
better  there  than  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia? 

You  put  two  cases  in  both  of  which  A  and  B  agree  to  live 
together  until  such  time  as  it  shall  suit  them  to  part  company. 
In  the  first  case  they  do  not  call  on  the  law  to  witness  their 
agreement;  in  the  second  case  they  do.  The  latter,  is  it  not,  is 
the  actual  fact  in  every  marriage  today.  The  parties  can  part 
company  "whenever  their  hearts  so  incline";  they  can  and  they 
do,  even  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  Your  whole  letter 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  the  very  pith  of  my  thought,  which  is  that 
the  divorce  courts  are  not  called  upon  to  function  at  all  until 
after  the  mischief  we  all  bewail  has  been  done.  Ethically,  the 
libelant  and  the  respondent  are  already  divorced;  socially  they 
are  already  living  as  single  man  and  woman.  The  question  is: 
To  what  legal  status  should  the  law  assign  such  persons? 

A  PHILADELPHIA  LAWYER. 

Unemployment  Committees 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  typical,  the  series  of  reports  summarizing 
the  accomplishments  of  the  unemployment  committees  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  as  published  in  the  SURVEY  for  January  21  [page 
619],  indicate  a  near-breakdown  of  the  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  program  set  up  by  the  President's  Conference  on  Un- 
employment. They  are  a  direct  challenge  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  existing  emergency  as  well  as  the  future  well-being  of 
industry  and  society  demand  positive  and  constructive  action 
at  the  present  time.  If  one  line  of  action  is  unproductive  of 
results,  this  in  itself  should  become  a  causa  movens  of  develop- 
ing some  different  procedure.  I  wish  to  submit  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  scheme,  which  is  based  upon  the  utmost 
decentralization  of  control,  a  plan  worked  out  last  spring  by 
.members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Employment 
Activities  in  New  York  City  and  laid  before  Secretary  Davis 
»f  the  Labor  Department. 

The  fundamental  plank  in  the  platform  outlined  by  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  community  for  meeting  the  situation.  A  second  plank 
required  the  cooperation  of  the  various  existing  organizations 
in  the  community  interested  in  the  employment  problem.  In 
this  latter  provision  emphasis  was  naturally  laid  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  employers'  organizations.  Any  one  who  has 
given  any  thought  to  the  situation  is  bound  to  agree  with 
these  conclusions  of  the  conference.  But  an  important  factor 
was  left  out  of  account,  i.  e.,  specifications  for  leadership  of 
the  local  coordinating  committees.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  typical  head  of  a  local  committee  appointed  by  the  typical 
mayor  may  or  may  not  qualify  as  the  leader  of  so  hetero- 
geneous a  group  as  the  local  committee  must  comprise,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  probably  will  not  qualify  with  regard  to  his 
acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  the  ways  and  means  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment. 

Assuming  that  the  ill  success  of  the  present  organization  is 
due  to  lack  of  qualified  leadership,  I  wish  to  make  the  proposal 
that  the  coordinating  committees  in  the  important  centers  of 
any  given  state  be  made  responsive  to  and  responsible  to  a 
special  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  who 
would  serve  as  a  deputy  commissioner  in  the  bureau  of  the 
industrial  commission,  or  whatever  the  labor  commission  in 
the  state  may  be  called.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
deputy  commissioner  should  be  appointed  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  fitness. 

The  appropriateness  of  making  the  labor  bureau  the  clear- 
ing house  and  stimulating  agency  in  connection  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment  is  obvious.  It  has  contacts  with 
employers  and  employes  and  presumably  is  interested  in  fur- 
thering the  welfare  of  both  groups.  Finally,  it  has  an  estab- 


lished reputation  and  official  standing  which,  for  the  most 
part,  immediately  command  attention.  For  these  reasons  it 
will  be  able  to  approach  with  a  good  deal  of  authority  the 
mayor,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  labor  organizations,  and 
other  groups  interested  in  employment.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly so  if  carefully  selected  members  of  the  various 
organizations  were  requested  directly  by  the  governor  to  serve 
on  the  coordinating  committee  and  to  cooperate  with  the  labor 
bureau. 

It  would  probably  be  advisable,  further,  to  have  the  gov- 
ernor appoint  a  state  coordinating  committee  that  would 
consist  of  the  state  representatives  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, manufacturers'  association,  federation  of  labor,  etc. 
This  committee  would  cooperate  with  the  deputy  commissioner 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

So  far  as  the  local  community  committees  are  concerned,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  committees  be  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives who  are  at  once  official  and  working  members. 
Such  a  suggestion  as  this  would  imply,  in  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  that  the  appointees  representing  the  chambers  of 
commerce  should  be  chosen  from  men  who  are  on  the  indus- 
trial relations  committees  or  in  the  industrial  divisions  of  the 
various  chambers  of  commerce.  Where  coordinating  com- 
mittees already  exist,  this  would  involve  a  gradual  shift  in 
the  membership  along  the  line  suggested. 

In  order  to  launch  a  plan  of  this  sort  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  front,  some  more  or  less  definite  move 
should  be  made.  I  would  suggest  the  calling  by  President 
Harding  of  a  conference  of  heads  of  state  industrial  commis- 
sions and  labor  bureaus,  to  meet  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Secretary  Hoover.  It  would  come  naturally  as  a  successor 
to  the  previous  unemployment  conference,  since  industrial  com- 
missioners are  the  logical  engineers  to  develop  working  plans 
for  carrying  out  the  program  already  drawn  up. 

Formerly  Chairman  of  Coordinating  W.  E.  MoSHER. 

Committee  on  Employment 

Activities  of  New  York  City. 


CONFERENCE 


Progressive  Labor  in  Politics 

THE  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  which 
met  at  Chicago,  February  20-21,  was  a  significant  event 
for  the  workers  of  America.  Summoned  as  it  was  without  con- 
sultation with  the  titular  labor  organization  of  the  country, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  challenging  as  it  did,  both 
in  aim  and  method,  the  well  known  and  confirmed  attitude  of 
the  head  and  officialdom  of  that  organization,  and  nevertheless 
bringing  into  earnest  political  counsel,  as  it  did,  strong  and  di- 
verse labor  elements  never  before  associated  for  such  counsel, 
the  conference  stands  out  in  our  political  and  labor  history. 
First,  it  was  highly  representative.  Second,  it  constituted  a 
definite  break,  by  an  important  trade  union  block,  with  the 
political  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Third, 
its  essential  aim  was  unified  political  action  by  the  rural  and 
town  workers,  and  fourth,  in  addition  to  making  temporary 
arrangements  for  the  approaching  elections,  it  set  up  machinery 
looking  to  a  permanent  effort  to  attain  such  action. 

The  call  was  authorized  by  the  sixteen  standard  railway 
unions — four  outside  and  the  rest  inside  the  A.  F.  of  L. — and 
was  signed  by  William  H.  Johnston,  Warren  S.  Stone,  L.  E. 
Sheppard,  Martin  F.  Ryan  and  E.  J.  Manion,  all  widely  re- 
spected in  trade  union  circles.  Of  the  124  delegates,  besides  41 
"  visitors,"  attending,  half  were  trade  union  officials.  Sidney  Hill- 
man — whose  union  is  outside — was  among  them,  and  they  com- 
prised many  of  the  strongest  figures  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, and  represented  nearly  forty  different  labor  unions  or  cen- 
tral bodies.  A  quarter  of  the  delegates  were  representatives  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party.  The  most  prominent  leaders  in  these  bodies  were 
present.  The  rest  were  individual  farmers  or  men  known  as 
spokesmen  for  the  workers. 

The  federation's  political  policy  for  labor  is  well  known  to 
be:  "Reward  your  friends  and  defeat  your  enemies  in  the  two 
old  parties- — and  stop  there.  Avoid  cooperation  with  any  third 
party  movement,  and  shun  any  association  whatever  with  so- 
cialists." In  breaking  with  this  policy  the  unions  associated  di- 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Visiting  Teachers        Family  Welfare 
Probation  Officers      Medical  Social  Work 
Child  Welfare  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Service 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS  : 
The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


BOYS!  GIRLS! 

What  about  next  summer's  camping? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a 

16  foot  Old  Town  Canoe 

Any  group  of  5  or  more  can  get  one  with 
a  little  effort.    No  money  necessary 

Write  for  details  to  Business  Manager 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


OnrAVEDO.  w»  assist  In  preparing  special  articles,  papers,   speeches, 
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rectly  with  themselves  the  agricultural  and  industrial  groups 
already  active  in  the  field  of  political  independence.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  which  is  almost  a  po- 
litical party,  and  of  the  farmer-labor  and  Socialist  parties 
themselves  were  welcomed  on  a  common  footing.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  although  not  consulted  about  calling  the  conference,  was 
invited,  but  he  neither  attended  nor  sent  a  representative  or  a 
message. 

The  peculiarly  harmonious  character  of  the  gathering,  all 
the  sessions  of  which  were  executive,  was  obviously  due  to  the 
restricted  action  taken,  and  probably  intended  by  the  organ- 
izers of  the  conference  which  substantially  adhered  to  two  pur- 
poses: First,  to  encourage  local  experiments  by  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  workers  toward  the  greatest  cooperation  possible 
in  this  year's  election,  especially  for  Congress,  and,  second,  to 
establish  in  the  near  future  some  effective  plan  for  permanent 
political  combination  by  these  workers.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  formulate  a  program  nor  to  settle  any  controversial  principle 
nor  to  adopt  any  but  a  rudimentary  scheme  of  organization. 
The  methods  and  strategy  to  be  employed  in  the  1922  elections 
in  each  state  and  local  field  were  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
forces  there  concerned,  but  the  lessons  thus  learned  were  to  be 
utilized  in  the  determination  of  a  presumably  more  lasting  policy. 

The  precise  steps  taken  by  the  conference  are  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  plan  of  action  adopted: 

"  This  conference  recommends  that  all  labor,  farmer,  co- 
operative and  progressive  political  forces  of  the  country  rep- 
resented in  this  conference  unite  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  nomination  and  election  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  and  to  the  various  state  legislatures,  and  of  other 
state  and  local  public  officers  in  the  coming  election  of  1922, 


;res- 
rep- 
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who  are  pledged  to  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  democracy  in  agriculture,  indus- 
try and  government.    .    .    .   The  method  of  securing  the  nor 
ination  and  election  of  such  candidates  shall  be  left  to_the  jud 
ment  of  the  respective  state  and  local  organizations,  in  coope 
ation  with  the  general  committee  of  the  conference." 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  "  political  forces "  enumerat 
should  "  organize  joint  committees  within  each  state,  congres- 
sional district,  county  and  municipality  "  which  should  be  "  re 
resentative  "  not  only  of  such  forces,  but  also  of  "  similar  o 
ganizations  that  will  cooperate  with  them  to  secure  the  ele 
tion  "  of  such  candidates  as  indicated.  The  loose  phrase  "  sim- 
ilar organizations,"  etc.,  would  seem  intended  to  legitimatize 
coalition  in  proper  cases  with  the  old  political  parties.  The 
plan  of  action  contemplates  that  so  far  as  the  Non-Partisan 
League,  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  and  any 
progressive  trade  unions  or  other  organizations  are  concerned, 
all  of  these  in  a  given  political  area  will  direct  their  support, 
to  the  particular  organization's  candidate  having  the  best  pros-| 
pects  of  success;  and  that  where  none  of  these  organizations: 
has  a  candidate  with  fair  prospects,  a  reliable  "  friend  of  labor  " 
running  on  an  old  party  ticket  should  receive  that  support. 

The  futility  generally  of  cooperating  with  the  old  parties 
was  frequently  emphasized  in  the  discussions,  although  it  was 
commonly  supposed  that  the  desirability  of  such  coalition  for 
promising  cases  in  this  year's  elections  was  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  conference. 

A  general  committee  of  fifteen  was  instructed  not  only  to 
"  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  local  organizations  in  the  coming 
elections,"  but  also  to  call  another  similar  conference  fo.- 
December  1 1  next,  to  "consider  and  act  upon  the  proposition 
of  further  unifying  and  mobilizing  the  forces  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  workers  and  other  bodies  and  movements  for 
political  action."  The  members  of  the  committee  are:  William 
H.  Johnston  of  Washington,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  Morris  Hillquit,  New  York 
Socialist  Party;  George  H.  Griffith,  Minneapolis,  of  the 
National  Non-Partisan  League;  Frederick  C.  Howe  of  New 
York;  Warren  S.  Stone  of  Cleveland,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Agnes  Nestor,  Chicago, 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Washington,  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council;  J.  G. 
Brown  of  Chicago,  national  secretary  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party;  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Costigan,  Colorado,  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters;  Joseph  A.  Franklin  of 
Kansas  City,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers; 
William  Green  of  Indianapolis,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  E.  J.  Manion  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers;  Sidney  Hill- 
man  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers;  Edward  Keating  and  Basil  M.  Manly,  the  latter 
formerly  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board  of  Wash- 
ington. 

To  this  second  conference,  charged  with  the  permanent  de- 
velopment of  the  movement,  this  committee  was  directed  to 
invite  "progressive  organizations  of  farmers;  organizations  of 
labor;  cooperative  societies;  the  Socialist  and  farmer-labor 
parties;  single  taxers  and  other  liberal  political  groups." 

The  question  of  whether  the  time  has  arrived  for  American 
labor  to  have  a  party  of  its  own  was  not  really  debated. 
Neither  the  union  representatives  nor  those  of  the  Non-Par- 
tisan League  were  willing  to  adopt,  nor  to  indorse  as  an 
ultimate  goal,  the  principle  of  such  independence,  nor  could  one 
safely  pronounce  the  conference  as  meaning  the  early  adoption 
of  that  principle  by  the  main  agricultural  and  industrial  groups 
of  the  country,  or  by  either  of  them.  The  indicated  break 
with  labor  officialdom,  however,  and  the  fact  that  the  union 
representatives  both  within  and  without  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sat 
for  two  days  in  friendly  counsel  with  the  leading  exponents  of 
independent  political  action  by  labor,  demonstrated  at  least 
freedom  from  dogmatic  opposition  to  the  underlying  idea. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  such  action  feel  that  the  result  of 
the  conference  will  be  to  increase  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
slow  down  efforts  for  the  workers'  political  independence. 
More  feel  that  the  logic  of  events,  the  associations  in  the 
"  joint  committees,"  and  any  further  experience  with  tickets 
not  springing  from  the  workers,  will  inevitably  commit  the  new 
movement  in  due  course  to  some  plan  for  an  independent 
workers'  party.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER. 
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AMONG  the  many  activities  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston  is  the  social-economic  research 
carried  on  and  organized  in  a  way  that 
gives  three  college  graduates  each  year  the 
opportunity  of  getting  intensive  training  in 
this  field.  Three  fellowships  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each  are  offered  to  successful 
candidates,  the  prerequisites  being  a  degree 
from  a  college  of  good  standing,  previous 
study  in  economics  or  sociology,  and  satis- 
factory references  as  to  health,  good  char- 
acter and  general  fitness  to  carry  on 
research  work.  The  investigation  this  year 
will  probably  be  part  of  a  careful  survey 
of  gainfully  employed  women  in  a  New 
England  factory  town.  "  Fellows  "  of  the 
union  have  helped  with  studies  which  inves- 
tigate many  of  the  economic  relations  of 
women  in  industry  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. This  work  is  accepted  by  some 
colleges  as  contributing  toward  a  master's 
degree.  Although  the  successful  applicants 
have  generally  been  out  of  college  for  a 
year  and  had  post-graduate  training  or 
experience,  exceptionally  gifted  '  young 
women  who  graduate  next  June  will  be 
given  careful  consideration.  Applications 
must  be  filed  before  May  first  with  the 
Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  death  in  the  New  York  Assembly  of 
the  Duell-Miller  bill  giving  power  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court  to  adjust  industrial  dis- 
putes [see  the  SURVEY  for  February  18,  page 
786]  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  adverse  posi- 
tion which  Governor  Miller  took  regard- 
ing it.  Previous  to  the  hearing,  when  more 
than  twelve  hundred  trade  unionists  had 
assembled  at  Albany  prepared  for  a  big 
demonstration  against  the  measure,  Gov- 
ernor Miller  publicly  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  bill  went  "  a  great  deal  farther  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  state  control 
over  labor  and  industry  than  the  people  of 
this  state  are  prepared  to  accept."  Further- 
more, he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  is  not  a  matter  of  adjudica- 
tion. That,  he  said,  is  a  matter  of  contract. 
The  C.  P.  Miller  bill  limiting  the  right  to 
strike,  a  right  which  the  Duell-Miller  bill 
prohibited,  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  the 
legislature. 


IN  anticipation  of  abnormal  unemployment, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  some  months  ago  called  into  coun- 
sel the  various  social  agencies  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  decided  to  centralize  all  services 
to  the  unemployed  in  a  common  clearing 
house  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At 
this  office,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  and  the  American 
Legion  carry  on  a  joint  employment  bureau. 
The  City  Rescue  Mission,  through  a  trained 
social  worker,  honors  meal  orders  issued 
by  the  bureau  and  paid  for  by  several  clubs, 
the  meals  being  supplied  at  a  restaurant 
at  cost.  Sleeping  quarters  have  been  pro- 
vided at  the  City  Hall.  By  this  means,  it  is 
claimed,  the  establishment  of  a  soup  kitchen 
or  lodging  house  has  been  obviated,  and  the 
service  rendered  the  unemployed  has  no  vis- 
ible stigma  attached  to  it. 


A  DOLLAR  per  capita  is  the  American 
Library  Association's  estimate  of  a  reason- 
able annual  minimum  revenue  for  a  modern 
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public  library.  This  sum,  in  the  average 
community,  would  cover  the  salaries  of 
trained  librarians,  a  main  library  with 
reading  room,  and  branch  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  within  easy  reach  of  all  the 
people,  assuming  a  registration  of  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  the  population  as  card  hold- 
ers and  allowing  for  home  use  about  five 
volumes  each.  In  most  larger  cities,  other 
endowed  or  private  specialized  libraries  are 
available  for  students;  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  budget  allowance  of  the  public 
library  for  expensive  books  must  be  much 
higher  than  is  included  in  the  estimate 
given.  Nor  does  this  include  extension 
work  with  children,  foreign-speaking,  offi- 
cial, business  or  other  special  groups  within 
the  population. 

PLEDGED  to  accomplish  at  least  one  act 
of  social  service  each  semester,  thirteen 
women  students  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  organized  a  women's  sociology 
club,  to  be  called  the  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon. 
The  impetus  for  the  creation  of  such  a  club 
— which  is  encouraged  by  the  faculty  of  the 
sociology  department — came  from  a  group 
of  senior  women  specializing  in  sociology. 

A  CENSUS  is  being  taken  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
public  and  industrial  life-saving  and  indus- 
trial hygiene  activities.  Readers  of  the 
SURVEY  who  devote  any  time  to  such  efforts 
are  requested  to  obtain  a  questionnaire  from 
the  council  at  168  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

BECAUSE  of  lacking  public  support,  the 
American  Union  against  Militarism  has 
temporarily  suspended  its  activities. 
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"  THERE  is  no  such  thing  as  the  colored 
child,"  says  Gertrude  E.  McDougald,  voca- 
tional counsellor  in  three  of  the  schools  in 
the  "  Little  Africa "  of  New  York  city. 
"  People  talk  about  the  colored  child  as  if 
he  were  a  flat,  even  type.  It  is  going  to  be 
my  life  work  to  make  the  public  understand 
that  children  with  colored  skins  are  like 
other  children." 

Mrs.  McDougald  herself  would  seem 
proof  enough  for  any  one  disputing  her 
statement.  One  of  two  colored  girls  among 
some  sixty  students,  she  was  valedictorian 
of  her  graduating  class  in  a  New  York  high 
school  some  fourteen  years  ago.  Later  she 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers  and  taught  seven  years 
in  the  city  schools.  During  these  years  she 
became  unhappily  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem, not  of  the  colored  child,  but  of  the  mis- 
apprehension with  which  he  is  viewed  by 
educators.  For  a  short  time  as  an  officer  of 
the  Urban  League  and,  afterward,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  placement  director  in  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School,  she  had  ampler  oppor- 
tunities to  understand  and  face  that  problem. 

It  takes  three  times  as  long,  Mrs.  McDou- 
gald told  a  representative  of  the  SURVEY, 
to  place  a  colored  girl  worker  in  any  trade 
than  it  takes  to  place  a  white  one.  A  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the  colored 
woman  in  industry  is  needed,  she  thinks, 
before  her  chances  can  be  increased. 
With  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League  and  other 
organizations,  she  initiated  a  survey,  the 
chief  finding  of  which  was :  The  colored 
girl  is  permitted  to  enter  industry  when 
tabor  is  in  demand  and,  if  she  has  been 
given  a  chance  for  training,  she  can  stay. 

Next,  to  study  the  school  system  in  its  re- 
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lation  to  the  industrial  opportunities  of  the 
colored  girl,  Mrs.  McDougald  became  a 
vocational  counsellor  under  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  and  worked  in  the 
schools  of  Harlem.  Now  she  does  the  same 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Among  other  things,  her  stud- 
ies, supported  by  mental  testing  not  as  yet 
complete,  have  revealed  that  there  is  a  con- 
spicuously brilliant  group  of  children  among 
the  Negroes  of  New  York. 

Still  further  in  line  with  these  inquiries, 
Mrs.  McDougald,  backed  by  a  committee  of 
colored  citizens,  has  induced  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor  to  undertake  a  new 
survey  of  the  colored  worker  in  industry, 
this  time  to  show  in  what  ways  his  training 
is  deficient  and  how  this  might  be  remedied. 
While  waiting  for  the  results  of  that  sur- 
vey, Mrs.  McDougald  personally  does  not 
believe  a  mere  increase  in  opportunities  for 
industrial  training  will  suffice.  She  is 
bending  every  effort  to  persuade  the  Board 
of  Education  in  her  own  city — in  the  hope 
of  having  the  principle  established  more 
widely  later — that  every  candidate  for  a 
teaching  license  should  be  expected  to  know 
something  about  vocational  guidance  so  that 
the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  could,  under 
the  direction  of  a  vocational  counsellor,  ac- 
cumulate the  facts  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  child  chooses  a 
training  for  his  career. 

ARTHUR  W.  TOWNE,  for  the  past 
eight  years  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Prevent- 
ing Delinquency,  the  work  of  which  will  be 
financed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  [See 
the  SURVEY  for  December  17,  1921.]  The 
aim  of  the  committee  is  to  make  a  study  of 
child  welfare  problems  and  to  prevent  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  next  five  years  will  be  to  develop 
the  use  of  visiting  teachers  in  public  schools, 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  between 
school  and  family,  and  to  aid  pupils  abnor- 
mal in  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
The  present  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Porter  R.  Lee,  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Glueck,  Howard  W.  Nudd,  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon  and  Barry  E.  Smith. 

While  Mr.  Towne  has  been  associated 
with  the  Brooklyn  society,  it  has  materially 
increased  its  budget  and  staff  of  workers. 
It  hars  placed  less  stress  than  formerly  upon 
court  prosecutions  and  has  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  prevention  of  child  neglect 
through  influences  upon  home  and  environ- 
ment. Charles  H.  Warner,  who  is  taking 
Mr.  Towne's  place  across  the  bridge,  has 
been  superintendent  and  attorney  of  the 
Westchester  County  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

HOMER  W.  BORST,  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  SURVEY,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciate secretary  and  publicity  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  has  become  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Commu- 
nity Chest.  One  of  Mr.  Borst's  chief  con- 
tributions to  Minneapolis  was  his  success  in 
interesting  all  kinds  of  folks  in  social  work. 
His  series  of  meetings,  "  Harvest  Nights,"  at 
which  the  neighbors  foregathered  as  country 
people  of  old  to  discuss  their  common  prob- 
lems, was  one  of  the  means  he  used  to  that 
end.  He  has  been  successively  executive 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Florida  Tuberculosis  Association,  direc- 
tor of  chapter  organization  and  director  of 
civilian  relief  for  the  Gulf  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
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Why  The  Survey  Was  Late 

CONSTANT  reader — one  of  him,  in   Illinois, 
wrote  us:  "THE  SURVEY  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  great  pace  it  has  set  for  itself." 
Right  on  the  heels  of  his  letter  came  many 
others,  fully  a  peck  of  letters,  asking  why  the  issue  for 
February  25   (the  March  Graphic  number)   had  not 
arrived.     Then   another  outburst  saying  that   it   had 
arrived,  but  very  late. 

The  trouble  was  a  misguided  moving-bee  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  which  binds  and  mails  the  Graphic. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  mix-up  between 
the  sheet-gatherers,  which  are  machines,  and  the 
mailers,  who  are  young  ladies. 

We  have  urged  the  bindery  to  take  a  Spring  tonic. 
Meantime,  we  are  glad  to  set  at  rest  the  suspicions  of 
an  Indiana  subscriber  who  feared  the  Post  Office  had 
gone  to  pieces  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Postmaster-General 
Hays'  resignation.  The  new  P.  M.  G.,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  named  Work. 

THE  next  Graphic,  on  Coal,  will  illuminate  the  issues  back  of 
the  coal  crisis  of  this  spring.  It  will  draw  on  two  years  of 
field  work  on  coal  mining  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 
and  will  be  strong  in  both  experience  and  human  interest.  Among 
the  writers  are  Sherwood  Anderson,  author  of  Poor  White;  Hugh 
Archbald,  mining  engineer;  Heber  Blankenhorn,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research ;  John  Brophy,  president  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America ;  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research;  William  Hard, 
Washington  correspondent ;  Powers  Hapgood,  Harvard  graduate, 
now  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane,  contributing  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  ;  William  Jett 
Lauck,  economist;  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  The  Coal  Age;  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz,  chief  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company; 
F.  G.  Tryon,  geologist  in  charge  of  Coal  and  Coke  Statistics, 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  David  L.  Wing,  consulting 
statistician  and  economist,  Washington ;  Suvd  Zimand,  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research;  with  a  series 
of  Work  Portraits  from  the  mine  districts  by  Lewis  \V.  Hine. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  indus- 
trial movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — lor  the 
SURVEY  rt  follows  up." 


The  SURVEY.   112  East  19th  Street  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name 

Address   
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RECENT  PAMPHLETS 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OP  SCIENTIFIC  STUDT 
OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS.  By  Dr.  William 
Healy,  Director,  Judge  Baker  Foundation, 
Boston.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Bulletin  96.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price  5  cents. 

NEGBO  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.  By  Emma  L. 
Shields.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Women's  Bureau,  Bulletin  20.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price 
10  cents. 

THE  CAKH  OF  NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  DISABIL- 
ITIES. Some  general  considerations  and 
recommendations.  By  Douglas  A.  Thorn, 
M.D.  and  II.  Douglas  Singer,  M.D.,  Advis- 
ory Consultants,  U,  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Reprint  number  704,  Public  Health! 
Reports,  October  28,  1921.  U.  S.  Public: 
Health  Service.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

VABIATIONS  IN  CASK  FATALITY  DUBING  TH« 
INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC  OF  1918.  By  Edgar 
Sydenstricker.  Statistician,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Keprint  number  C92,  Pub- 
lic Health  Reports,  September  9. 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

OUB  COMMON    ENTERPRISE,    A   WAY   OUT   FOE 
LABOR   AND    CAPITAL.      By    Waddlll    ( 
ings.       Pollack    Foundation    for    E<  -m 
Research,     Newton,     Mass.       Reprint     from 
Atlantic   Monthly,   February,   1922. 

SHALL  UNIONISM  DIE?     By  Gordon  (',1 

Delegate  from  Canada.  Report  on  "  Red  " 
Union  International  Congress  held  in  Mos- 
cow, Russia.  Industrial  Union  League  of 
Canada,  Box  GO.  Windsor,  Ontario.  Price 
2(i  cents  a  cupv  :  L'.'J  cullies.  y:;.T"i ;  fill 
$7.25  ;  100  copies,  $14. 

THE  NEGRO  WOMEN  OF  GAINESVILLE,  GA.     I'.y 
Ruth   Reed.      Thesis   for   decree   of    Master 
of  Arts,  University  of  Georgia.  Atlici 
Phelns-Stokes   Fellowship   Studies,    Number 
6.     December,   1921. 

THE  PUBLIC  CAN  SECURE  THE  RAILROAD  SER- 
VICE IT  WANTS.  By  W.  W.  Atterburv,  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  Operation.  Penn- 
sylvania System.  Address  before.  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Dry 
Goods  Association,  February  10. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


PHILADELPHIA  BUREAU  OF  LF.OAL  AID:  Na- 
tional Conference.  March  24-25.  Philadel- 
phia. Address  Romain  C.  Hassrick,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

FEDERATION  oi1  DAY  NURSERIES  :  May  2.  Town 
Hall,  May  3-5,  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New 
York.  Address  289  Fourtli  Ave.,  New  York. 

INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY  SOCIAL  WORK  :  May  8- 
June  3.  Conducted  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  13O  East  22  Street.  New  York. 
Directed  by  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  :  March  28-30.  Gainsboro,  N.  C. 

BOYS'  CLUB  CONFERENCE  :  Hoys'  Club  Federa- 
tion. May  8-11.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Executive  Secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110 
West  40  St..  New  York. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  EXPOSITION:  March 
2."i-A|>ril  1.  Campaign  to  arouse  interest 
in  educational  and  recreational  advantages 
of  travel.  Exhibits  by  French  Government 
Tourist  Bureau,  Italian  Government  Tour- 
ist Bureau,  International  Mercantile  Mar- 
ine. Ounard  Steamship  Company,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  Bureau  of  National  I'arks, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  etc.  New 
York. 

A  GROUP  of  young  social  students  and  work- 
ers— men  and  women — dissatisfied  with 
formal  after-lecture  discussion  opportun- 
ities, invite  others  to  join  them  In  regular 
meetings  for  Intelligent,  intimate  discussion 
of  sociological  problems  on  the  basis  of 
papers  prepared  l>y  members.  Address  Sec- 
retary, Social  Philosophy  Society,  1041 
Trinity  Ave..  New  York. 

UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSES  OF  NEW  YORK  : 
March  14.  Haarlem  House,  311  East  116 
St.  Luncheon,  1  P.M.  Edward  Steiner  will 
speak  on  The  Mind  of  Europe.  Round 
Table  Discussion. 

HEBREW  SHELTERING  AND  IMMIGRANT  AID 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA:  March  12.  Annual 
Meeting.  Bias  Building,  425-437  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  :  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York.  Informal  talk  and  tea  for  members 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Members 
and  friends  from  out  of  town  especially 
welcome. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  strong  person- 
ality who  is  interested  in  a  position  to  teach 
sewing  and  take  care  of  clothing  in  a  home 
for  orphan  girls.  Please  state,  in  applying, 
amount  of  training  and  when  and  where 
it  was  gained;  experience;  salary  expected 
and  references.  4103  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory techniciani  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursef,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother — a  woman 
of  strong  personality  having  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  children,  who  is  cap- 
able of  managing  a  home.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing.  Some 
training  is  desirable.  Please  state  qualifica- 
tions, references  and  also  salary  expected. 
4104  SURVEY. 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  SI  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

PERSONNEL  Man  Wanted.  A  National 
Organization  with  a  program  for  citizenship 
training,  with  executives  in  all  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  desires  the 
services  of  a  man  who  can  standardize 
methods,  enlist  men,  and  establish  a  register 
of  competent  men  for  professional  and  vol- 
unteer leadership  of  boys,  from  which  local 
authorities  can  select  employees  who  will  be 
adequately  and  fairly  paid.  Apply  by  letter 
stating  qualifications  definitely  and  naming 
salary.  4116  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Well  educated  young  man 
or  woman  for  temporary  work  in  an  inter- 
esting educational  and  social  service  insti- 
tution in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  No 
salary  but  all  expenses.  4117  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Convales- 
cent Home  for  adolescent  girls.  Home  open 
during  four  summer  months.  Reply  to  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Free  Synagogue,  36  West 
68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Executive  secretary  for  Civic 
League,  working  in  close  and  cordial  co- 
operation with  municipal  authorities.  Must 
unite  business  ability  with  sound  knowledge 
and  training  in  family  case  work.  Salary 
$2,000.  Position  open  April  1.  Write  stat- 
ing full  particulars  of  experience,  etc.,  to 
Miss  Irene  Kleinstuck,  2003  Oakland  Drive, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

MATRON  &  Housekeeper  for  cottage  of 
fifty  wanted  at  once  by  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls.  Address  Box  397,  Tecum- 
seh,  Oklahoma. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

'IPEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
A  cancies — public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MIDDLE-AGED  lady  desires  position  as 
companion  to  lady  or  grown  children  in  re- 
fined Protestant  home.  Willing  to  go  away 
for  summer.  Capable  of  being  invaluable 
to  right  party.  Broad  experience.  Best  ref- 
erences. Address  Miss  B.  L.  Emmis,  129 
Orange  Road,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  preferably  in  field  of  social 
service  or  other  professional  line.  Vicinity 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Experienced.  Best 
references.  4086  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN  (39),  experienced  in 
"Y"  educational,  industrial  employment,  and 
journalistic  work,  desires  opening  offering 
possibility  of  permanency  and  advancement. 
Available  April  1.  4118  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  married  man  with  broad  expe- 
rience in  social  work,  desires  position. 
Ready  to  assume  new  duties  April  1.  4119 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  child- 
caring,  desires  position  supervising  and  di- 
recting boys.  Varied  experience  as  Boys' 
worker.  Institutional  connections  preferred. 
Also  experienced  printer.  4120  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  college  graduate,  desires 
summer  position,  preferably  traveling  com- 
panion. Tutor  sciences  and  mathematics, 
fond  of  sewing,  experience  as  camp  coun- 
cilor. Exceptional  references.  Hall,  1119 
Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  who  speaks,  reads  and 
writes  Spanish,  German,  French  and  Italian, 
wishes  position  as  private  secretary  or  trav- 
eling companion.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  1223,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

DIETITIAN,  experienced  managing 
housekeeper  or  housemother  wants  position 
in  institution.  Excellent  references.  4121 
SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.     Put  It  In  your  library. 
J3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hospital    Social    Service;    monthly;    J3.00    a 
year;  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hos- 
pital Social   Service  Association   of  New  York 
City,  Inc.,  19  Kast  72d  Street,  New  York. 
The   JOURNAL.   OF  APPLIED   SOCIOLOGY 
contains   main   articles  on  social    problems   by 
authorities     from     all     parts     of     the    United 
States,      besides      social     work      notes,      book 
notes    and    other   features.     Editor,    Emory    S. 
Bogardus.     Published    bi-monthly     (51.50    per 
year)      University     of     Southern     California, 
3557  University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Mental    Hygiene;    quarterly;     »2.00    a    year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  370  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York. 

THB  WU.UAMS  I'EINTIMO  COMPANY,  NEW  TOBK 


COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 
All  Year  Round  COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Five  rooms,  lot  50  x  200.  Opposite  Essex 
County  reservation.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Price,  $1,800.  A.  Chown,  St.  Cloud  Avenue, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

COTTAGE  WANTED 

WANTED:  Two  women  want  small  cot- 
tage in  mountains  for  July  and  August. 
Preferably  on  lake.  Altitude  1500  feet  or 
above.  4099  SURVEY. 

PHOTOPLAYS 

AMBITIOUS  writers,  send  today  for  Free 
copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for  writ- 
ers of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs.  In- 
structive, helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  694 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Is   a   100-pp.   ill.   handbook — it's   FREE. 
Borne    study    Domestic    Science    courses, 
fitting  for  many   well-paid   positions   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
A*.  Sthool  of  Home  Economic!,  ill  W.  69th  St.,  Chlcsge 

WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
January  7  and  February  11,  1922.  Unex- 
pected demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  need  their  issues 
for  future  use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by 
returning  them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries 
and  colleges.  The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St., 
New  York. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  tour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WOEK.     Community  Responsibil- 
ity.    A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  ex- 
periment by    i'liurtena.v   DimvM.lie  with  statistics 
of  health  services  in  the  unit  district  Iiy  Bennett 
Ij.  Mend.    Price.  36c.    New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,    10.",   Kast    22(1   St.,    New   York. 
THB   SWOBD  OE  THB  CROSS,   by  Kirby  Page.     An 
examination  of  war  in  the  liKht  of  Jesus'   Way 
of  Life.     Uiu'hly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,   the  Christian  Century,    Harry 
•  >n  Fosdick,  Bishop  McConnell,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,    Norinun    Thomas    and   others.     Regular 
edition    $1.20.     Special    paper   edition    15    cents 
net.     George  H.   Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THB  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TO  THE  CHUBCH  OP  CHEIST.     By  Herbert 
Powell  Lee.    Church  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  129  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia. 
THE  POINT  (lOc.)  Incl.  colored  chart,  explains 
exactly  why  Progressive  Taxation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  raises  the  Incomes  of   pro- 
ducers.   Masmalga  Service.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Stat.  "  S."  Box  18. 

How  JOHN  AND  MART  LIVE  AND  SAVE  ON  $35 
A  WEEK — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records 
kept  In  the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St., 
Chicago.  Price,  10  cents  each. 
TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

r.NFMPLOTMENT.    COMPENSATION    AND    RELIEF. 

By  John  R  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the 
SURVEY  for  October  1.  1921,  together  witli 
the  text  of  the  Huber  bill  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  now  before  the  Wisconsin 
legislature.  10  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  100 
or  more  copies,  5  cents  a  copy,  carriage 
extra.  T!I.>  SI-RVEV.  112  East  10th  Street, 
New  York. 


Fighting  the  Wolves 

For  a  Living  Wage  and  Decent  Hours  of 

Work 

The  wolf  of  Greed,  personified  by  the  cotton  manufacturers,  and  the 
wolf  of  Hunger — these  are  the  foes  that  8,000  workers  are  facing  today 
in  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  of  Rhode  Island. 

Shall  Hunger  Drive  Them  Back  to  Work 
for  $17  a  Week,  for  54  Hours  a  Week? 

The  spirit  of  solidarity  is  strong;  only  hunger  can  defeat  the  strikers. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  have  refused  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  their  employes.  Mediation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Board  has  broken  down  because  the  manufacturers 
have  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  anybody  any  facts  or  figures  relat- 
ing to  "  their  business."  Theirs  is  the  "  public  be  damned  "  attitude. 

Socially  and  politically,  Rhode  Island  is  a  backward  State.  Efforts  of 
the  better  elements  of  its  citizenry  to  bring  the  State  abreast  of  the  times 
have  always  been  blocked  by  the  textile  interests.  Governor  San  Souci's 
answer  to  the  social  intelligence  of  the  strikers  and  their  union  was  the 
despatch  of  the  militia  to  the  strike  district.  Women  and  old  men  have 
been  abused  by  these  boys  in  uniform.  When  the  union  took  a  batch  of 
affidavits  on  this  point  to  Mr.  San  Souci,  in  an  effort  to  have  the  oppres- 
sive factors  relaxed  or  removed,  he  was  "  not  in." 

The  strikers  are  managing  their  strike  work  and  their  string  of  six  com- 
munity dining  rooms  with  a  degree  of  ability  that  speaks  volumes  for 
the  future.  They  deserve  the  help  of  every  fair-minded  American.  We 
appeal  to  all  those  who  believe  in  an  American  standard  of  living  and  a 
measure  of  democracy  in  industry. 

Give  to  the  Relief  Fund 

Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  America 

Russell  Palmer,  General  Secretary 
1  East  15th  Street,  New  York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Hitting  the  Trail"  in  Industry— 5.  Adele  Shaw 


Radiating  Culture 

A  Bank  for  Students 

The  New  Generation — A  Poem  - 


-  Joseph  K.  Hart       948 

Earle  Gatchell       949 

-  Amy  S.  Jennings       950 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Gold  and  Dynamite — The  Jail  of  Chicago — A  Southern  Municipal 
Survey — Still  in  Jail — Here  We  Rest — The  Training  of  Prison 
Officers — Underground  in  a  Hotel 


CHILD  WELFARE 

A  Settlement  Diagnostic  Clinic  for  Boys 
The  Child  in  the  Foster  Home    - 

An  Adopted  Mother  Speaks  —  A    Danish    Child    Welfare   Bill 
— Developments  in  Child  Welfare 


(Albert  J.  Kennedy 
( Hitbert  F.  Day,  M.D. 

Katherine  P.  Hewins 


961 
963 


CIVICS:  AMERICANIZATION 

Of  the  Second  Generation  -  John  Valentine 

The  First  Chapter  -  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

The  Approach  to  the  Mothers  —  Canadian  Immigration — Links 
with  the  Old  World 


956 
957 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY 'S      DIRECTORY     OF      SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.:  Social  Service  Department,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson, 
sec'y ;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. Annual  meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  39  Protestant  denominations.     Rev.   Chas.   S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'L  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
exec,  sec'y. ;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  tec'y. ;  Agnes  H.  Camp- 
bell, research  aas't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  For  adequate  public  employ- 
ment service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's  compensation; 
unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishei  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review."  Annual  membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director ; 
David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies  (Associated 
Charities)  in  the  United  State*  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of  professional  social 
workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Mem- 
bership open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Urges 
prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing: 
infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  and  school 
age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership  $3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN   SOCIAL   HYGIENE   ASSOCIATION— 370   Seventh 

Av«.,  New  York.     For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression   of 

prostitution 

sex   educa 

tim 


HAMPTON   INSTITUTE—  T.  E.   Gregg,  principal:   G.   P.   Phenix,  vice- 
prin.  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  trcas.j  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va.     Trains 


Indian  and  Negro  youth. 
illustrated  literature. 


.j       .      .     covie,  secy.;      ampon,      a.       rans 
Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government  school.    Free 


ion,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
cation.      Information    and   catalogue    of    pamphlets    upon    request. 


onual  membership  dues,  $2.     Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
oathly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 


and 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman ;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
T*  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits ;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter* 
ature  for  children ;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  program*. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  wifl  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsten's, 
director,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.  Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec  y.  Promotes  civic 
cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799   Broadway,  M rs.   S.   J.   Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girl*. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  rigkt  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y. ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  icc'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances,  hereditary  in- 
ventory and  eugemic  possibilities.  Literature  bee. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN—  John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  industrial 
training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 


roll." 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate  ', 
Socialist  Society)  —  Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  j 
New  York  City.  Object  —  Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  I 
production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  I 
and  $25.00.  Special  rate*  for  student*. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE  —  Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson,  sec'y.; 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the  common 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching*,  etc.  Membership  90.000,  with  350  branches.  Member- 
ship, $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS —  600  Lexington  Aye.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
tor  executive  position*  within  the  movement.  Recommendation  to  posi- 
tion* made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL     CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COUNCIL—  Official     National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organization*  of  the  country. 
National  Executive  Offices,   1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education  —  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Bureau  of  Education  —  A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation  —  William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action  —  Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and    Publicity  —  Director,   Justin   M,:Grath;   Ass  t. 

Director.  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  —  President,  Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of   Catholic  Women  —  President,   Mr*.   Michael  Gavin; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C.  — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill  ;  Dean,  Mis*  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  —  National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Studie 

Annual 
American  Child. 


. 

health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.    Annual  member- 
ship, $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  ;  includes  quarterly,  "  The 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  —  Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  publishes 
exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  educators, 
public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or 
state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—  Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson; 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.  ;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet* 
on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feebfe-mindedness. 
epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres,,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  •forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  June,  1922.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollar*. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS —  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mra.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement  —  samples  free,  quantities  at  co*t  Include*  New 
York  State  Committee. 
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MATISNAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— M  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened 
standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products  •  mini- 
mum wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation 
U  bl  PaC  industries;  "honest  cloth'T  legislation.  Publications 


-—  —  — t,  -— —  — —  »»HWUf  »v»"  meeting  the  fundamental 

problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  demo 
cratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

THE    NATIONAL   HEALTH    COUNCIL— Livingston    Farrand,    M.   D 
Chairman;    Donald    B.    Armstrong,    M,    D.,    Executive    Officer       For    the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities.     Publications 
include   Federal   and    State  health   Legislative   Bulletins,    current   Library 
index,  and   Monthly    Digest   of  news   of   ten  voluntary   member  agencies 

' 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
beventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of 
public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official 
Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE-For    social    service    among    Negroes. 
L..  Hollmgsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y. ;  127  E 
at.,  JNew  York.    Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
lo  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  worker*. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
fSTffw  «  we'f,are  of.*?  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor  Official 
publication  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  th«  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the 
enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

:  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. ;  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City.  Playground, 
•eighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  administration.  Special 
attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— T«  lecure  repre- 
«nt*£i°Vfor.51L  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitle*  to  quarterly  P.  B,  Jleview. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference  the  Eu- 
genics Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Chanty  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Statistics.  Recreation, 
Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  South- 
Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
'Her  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. :  Warren  Logan,  treas. ; 
A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  Sec'y.;  465  West  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 
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iw       ,  i  y  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 

Bast  19  St.,  New  York,  a  non-commercial  cooperative  society 
without  shares  or  stockholders.   Incorporated  under  the  member- 
ship law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  1,600  members.    Robert 
7.  aePorest,  president  I  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Bverit  Macy,  Tlce- 
sidentsi   Arthur   P.   Kellogg,   treasurer)   Ana   Reed   Brenner, 
, 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Shall  Government  Interfere? 

What  are  the  functions  of  government  in  a  democratic 
ety.'  We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  of  the  duty  of 
loyalty.  But  what  are  the  duties  of  the  government?  Is  the 
government  an  abstraction,  rightfully  demanding  respect 
without  reference  to  its  functions  or  its  fulfillment  of  social 
responsibility?  In  the  present  industrial  crises,  especially  in 
the  approaching  coal  crisis,  what  ought  to  be  the  functions 
and  accepted  responsibilities  of  our  national  government? 

Supporting  the  Rights  of  Property 

-1  •  Property  is,  by  many,  regarded  as  the  most  stable  factor  in 
civilization;  property  rights  are,  therefore,  the  fundamental  social 
rights.  Protection  of  property  rights  is  the  surest  way  of  protecting 
all  human  rights.  Is  this  view  held  in  your  community?  Is  it 
held  by  many  people?  Do  these  people  advocate  the  active  interfer- 
ence of  government  in  industrial  controversies  ?  Are  they  in  favor 
of  government  interference  in  industry?  Under  what  conditions? 
Do  they  favor  the  government's  taking  over  the  mines?  What  is 
the  foundation  of  their  attitudes?  Have  they  effective  arguments 
on  their  side?  Do  you  know  those  arguments?  Can  those  argu- 
ments be  answered  by  other  groups  ?  From  the  standpoint  of  these 
arguments,  what  should  the  government  do  with  labor  unions? 
What  should  the  government  do  in  the  present  coal  crisis? 

Supporting  the  Rights  of  Labor 

The  right  to  work  and  to  secure  the  product  of  work  is  held 
by  many  to  be  the  most  fundamental  human  right.  Protection  of 
these  human  rights  is  therefore  the  one  great  function  of  gov- 
ernment. Is  this  view  held  by  any  one  in  your  community?  By  any 
large  number  of  people?  Do  those  who  hold  this  view  advocate 
the  active  interference  of  government  in  industrial  controversies? 
For  what  purposes?  Would  they  favor  the  government's  taking 
over  the  mines  in  the  approaching  coal  crisis?  Should  the  govern- 
ment send  in  troops  to  keep  strike-breakers  out  of  the  mines  ?  From 
the  standpoint  of  these  arguments,  what  should  the  government  do 
with  private  property  rights?  Are  the  arguments  of  this  group 
founded  in  sentiment,  or  in  economic  theory,  or  in  business  "  common 
sense,"  or  in  human  experience?  What  should  government  do  in 
the  present  crisis? 

Above  the  Battle 

Is  there  nothing  government  can  do  in  an  industrial  crisis 
except  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other?  Must  the  dispute  come 
to  an  actual  battle?  And  must  government  remain  aloof,  above 
the  battle?  Is  there  no  escape  from  industrial  war?  Are  all  the 
facts  in  dispute  known  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties?  If  not, 
could  government  engage  to  find  out  the  facts  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  public  ?  Would  publishing  facts  be  taking  sides  ?  Which 
side?  Do  the  facts  favor  one  side  more  than  another?  Which  side? 
Should  facts  be  ignored,  or  suppressed,  if  they  favor  one  side  more 
than  another?  Should  the  government  be  interested  in  publishing 
the  farts,  the  actual  conditions  in  the  industry?  Would  such  pub- 
lication be  unfair  to  either  side?  What  else  might  government 
undertake  to  do  in  order  to  further  the  general  welfare?  Have 
the  functions  of  government  in  relation  to  industrial  disputes  ever 
been  largely  explored?  Is  there  any  sentiment  in  your  community 
in  favor  of  governmental  interference  in  the  coal  crisis?  In  what 
way?  What  are  the  functions  of  government  in  a  democratic 
society? 

References: 

See  references  in  this  column  for  March  4  and  11. 
See  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  March  25. 


1.  They  were  going  to  build  a  school  in  our 

lu-^n.      The  school  board  spent  two  years 

examining  the  plans  of  the  architects 


2.  They  sfent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  piece 
of  land 
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4.  They  investigated  ninety- 
different     sorts     of 
desks 


'3.  They  spent  two  hundred  thousand  /       ^ 

dollars  for  an  athletic  field  ^^^f 


5    They  spent  ten  thousand  dollars  trying  out  different  pens  and  they 
investigated  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  different  samtary  roller  towels 
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6.  They   ordered  books   by   the   truckload 
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7.  Thcv  hired  the  highest  priced  efficiency 
expert  to  explain  a  new  system  of  grading 


8    They  spent  thirty   thousand  dollars  on  a  house  that   the 

janitor  might  be  comfortable  and  twenty  thousand  on  a  house 

that  the  assistant  janitor  might  be  happy 


9.  And    then    they    hired    people    to    teach    their 
children  for  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loo 
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TIDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Gold  and  Dynamite 

THE  suddenness  with  which  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  has  sprung  into  front  page  news  illustrates 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  international  serv- 
ices of  information.  As  recently  as  March  7,  some 
of  our  newspapers  published  cable  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  outlook  on  the  Rand  was  hopeful,  that  the  violence  of 
the  extremists  among  the  striking  mine  workers  was  due  to 
their  loss  of  support,  that  the  government  had  "  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand  "  and  did  not  contemplate  the  declaration 
of  martial  law.  On  the  following  morning  the  same  papers 
reported  a  wide  extension  of  the  strike,  both  geographically 
and  by  trades,  serious  disorders  in  sections  of  Johannesburg 
and  dynamite  explosions  both  in  that  city  and  other  parts  of 
the  Rand,  evidently  aiming  at  destruction  of  mine  properties. 
Since  then,  the  strike  has  become  general,  and  a  regular 
civil  war  is  on. 

Neither  the  origin  nor  the  development  of  the  miners' 
strike  in  the  Transvaal  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Industrial  Federation  of  trade  unions,  has  practically  closed 
all  shops  and  industries  in  Johannesburg,  is  explained  in  the 
recent  dispatches.  Nor  is  the  immediate  issue  between 
the  miners  and  the  mine  owners  an  explanation  for  a  gen- 
eral strike  so  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  numbers  in- 
volved and  the  violence  employed.  For  that  explanation 
one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Rand  with 
its  slow  growth  of  tight  control  by  absentee  owners,  its  set- 
tlement with  an  exceptionally  sturdy  and  adventurous  race 
of  fortune  hunters,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  employment 
and  training  for  more  responsible  positions  of  native  colored 
men,  and,  last,  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
industries  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers. 

Even  a  year  ago,  the  economic  situation  ywas  very  dif- 
ficult. Cheap  labor,  unrivalled  natural  resources,  good  in- 
ternational trade  relations  do  not  suffice  to  make  a  country 
prosperous.  Two  of  the  main  South  African  commodities, 
diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers,  are  luxuries  the  world  can- 
not buy  at  present  in  as  large  quantities  as  formerly;  and 
even  for  wool  and  other  rural  products  the  world  market 
is  poor.  Industrial  depression  has  been  brought  about  in 
part  by  the  dumping  of  imported  war  stocks  which  under- 
mined local  trades  and  filled  the  warehouses.  Thus,  agri- 
cultural stagnation  and  unemployment  have  increased  South 
Africa's  "  poor  white  "  problem,  which  is  especially  serious 
in  the  mining  fields  because  their  population,  even  in  normal 
times,  is  unstable  and  easily  inflamed.  When  the  strike 
broke  out,  some  of  the  gold  mines  had  been  shut  down  for 
months,  and  railways  had  dismissed  many  workers — not 
until,  by  the  high  rates  introduced  in  the  hope  of  balancing 


their  budgets,  they  had  further  injured  local  industries, 
especially  coal  mining.  Native  labor  had  for  years  been  the 
main  bone  of  contention  between  white  employers  and  white 
workers.  The  administration  of  the  land  acts  which  would 
give  thousands  of  Kaffirs  the  opportunity  of  owning  land 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  has  been  obstructed,  partly  by 
white  owners  of  estates  within  the  reservations  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  holdings,  partly  by  large  employ- 
ers to  whose  operations  the  employment  of  cheap  colored 
labor  has  become  a  necessity.  Among  the  white  workers 
there  is  strong  endeavor  to  build  up  a  white  South  Africa, 
by  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  industry.  According  to 
the  cabled  dispatches,  the  striking  mine  workers  are  intimi- 
dating and  attacking  colored  workers  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  revolt. 

The  Jail  of  Chicago 

CHICAGO  is  having  a  jail  survey  made  by  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust  on  request  of  the  commissioners  of 
Cook  County,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirchwey  of  New  York. 

This  survey  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  agitation  over 
the  jail  question  in  Chicago.  The  present  jail  has  for  many 
years  been  regarded  as  inadequate  and  has  been  condemned 
by  county  commissioners  and  grand  juries,  as  well  as  by  so- 
cial workers  and  criminologists.  Four  different  attempts  to 
secure  approval  by  the  voters  of  a  bond  issue  with  which  to 
build  a  new  jail  have  been  defeated,  however — largely,  it  is 
said,  because  no  definite  plan  was  presented.  Many  people, 
particularly  those  interested  in  civic  organizations  felt  that 
the  entire  subject  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and  a  definite 
plan  should  be  presented  before  millions  of  dollars  were 
voted  to  build  an  institution  which  might  fasten  a  fixed 
method  of  jail  administration  on  the  county  for  the  next 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years. 

The  general  scope  of  the  survey,  as  announced  by  the  Com- 
munity Trust,  will  include  three  important  phases.  The  first 
will  deal  with  the  question  of  jail  population,  to  determine 
what  classes  of  persons  should  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
and  whether  new  ways  can  be  found  of  reducing  the  number 
in  confinement  by  hastening  court  procedure  so  that  accused 
persons  will  not  have  to  be  held  for  long  periods  of  time 
awaiting  trial.  The  second  phase  will  deal  with  questions 
relating  to  the  type,  size  and  location  of  the  Criminal  Court 
building  and  jail,  together  with  classification,  administration 
and  discipline.  The  third  will  have  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  convicted  persons,  taking  into  consideration  questions  of 
housing,  that  is,  whether  in  the  county  jail  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  proper  limits  of  probation  and  parole.  The  Community 
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Trust  has  estimated  that  it  will  require  at  least  two  months 
to  make  the  study. 

Dr.  Kirchwey  is  well  known  among  prison  authorities  and 
among  social  workers.  He  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
law  and  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Columbia  University,  hav- 
ing formerly  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Albany  law 
school.  He  was  commissioner  of  prison  reform  in  the  state 
of  New  York  in  1913  and  1914,  and  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  the  two  following  years.  In  1917  he  served  as  coun- 
sel to  the  prison  inquiry  commission  of  New  Jersey  and  in 
1918  and  1919  was  a  member  of  the  penal  investigating  com- 
mission in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  recently  invited  by  the 
governor  of  Missouri  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  prison 
system  of  that  state.  In  1918  and  1919  he  was  the  federal 
director  of  the  United  States  employment  service.  He  is 
now  connected  with  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Dr.  Kirchwey  will  be  assisted  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane, 
contributing  editor  of  the  SURVEY,  a  specialist  in  prison  sur- 
veys, whose  articles  on  the  county  jails  in  Kansas  a  few  years 
ago  attracted  widespread  attention. 

i 

A  Southern  Municipal  Survey 

WHEN  municipal  reformers  get  into  office,  they  often 
forget  the  pre-election  demands  for  "  full  inquiry  " 
into  the  way  the  city  is  run  and  start  in  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  substitute  new  policies  for 
old.  Not  so  the  New  Orleans  reform  administration,  recent- 
ly elected  after  many  years  of  boss  rule.  Having  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  "  probe  commission,"  the  reformers 
when  in  office  at  once  set  up  a  commission  to  make  a  munici- 
pal survey.  Seven  citizens  were  appointed  with  Colonel  J. 
E.  Edmonds,  the  former  managing  editor  of  the  Times 
Picayune,  as  executive  secretary.  The  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  commission.  The  actual  work  of  making  the  survey 
was  given  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
which  supplied  a  staff  of  consultants.  The  New  Orleans 
survey,  says  Luther  H.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the  bureau,  was 
notable  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  important  municipal 
survey  undertaken  since  the  war,  but  also  because  of  the 
procedure  followed. 

The  commission  and  its  secretary  worked  with  the  staff  specialists 
at  every  stage  of  their  work  from  August  to  January.  From  day 
to  day  new  developments  and  problems  were  threshed  over  in  in- 
formal conference.  The  findings  and  recommendations  were  then 
discussed  with  the  departmental  executives  and,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  mayor  and  the  commissioners.  Because  of  this  procedure,  the 
survey  commission  and  its  secretary  were  acquainted  with  the  facts 
unearthed  by  the  survey,  understood  the  reasons  lying  back  of  the 
recommendations  and  became  well  informed  advocates  of  the  prac- 
tical reforms  urged. 

The  facts  disclosed  were  similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
many  other  cities  of  the  size  of  New  Orleans.  A  confused 
machinery  of  municipal  government  had  concealed  responsi- 
bility, added  to  costs,  impeded  action  and  prevented  the 
formulation  of  concise  plans  for  the  future.  There  was  the 
additional,  also  common,  fact  of  a  "  politicalized  public  serv- 
ice personnel."  The  adoption  of  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  New  Orleans,  some  time  ago,  did  not  mend 
things,  for  it  was  superimposed  upon  the  old  system  with 
its  many  independent  boards  and  departments.  The  survey 
commission  recommends  the  ultimate  substitution  of  a  city 
manager  plan  along  the  line  of  that  just  adopted  by  Cleve- 
land. From  concentration  of  authority  and  other  changes, 
the  commission  expects  an  annual  saving,  beginning  in  1925, 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  more  than  a  million  in 
increased  revenues  from  a  more  equitable  assessment  and 
a  fairer  scale  for  various  license  fees — but  not  including  the 
perhaps  even  greater  economies  that  may  be  realized  from 
central  purchasing  and  better  employment  methods. 

A  feature  of  importance  in  the  making  of  this  survey, 
writes  Mr.  Gulick,  was  the  sustained  interest  of  the  news- 


papers. When  the  survey  report  was  completed,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  a  number  of  its  recommendations  had  already  been 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  city  commissioners,  as  well  as 
by  the  heads  of  various  bureaus  and  divisions. 

Still  in  Jail 

IT  is  useless  to  quibble  over  words.  Whether  America 
has,  or  has  had  in  the  last  few  years,  "  political  prisoners  " 
those  may  dispute  who  are  primarily  interested  in  theories 
of  politics  and  the  state.  That  there  are  any  such  is  denied  by 
the  federal  government.  Yet  three  and  a  half  years  after 
the  Armistice  our  federal  prisons  still  hold  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  sentenced  for  the  expression  of  opinions 
deemed  by  the  court  to  hinder  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Twelve  of  them  were  sentenced  for  twenty  years,  one  for 
fifteen  years,  fifty-three  for  ten  years  and  the  rest  for  shorter 
periods.  All  but  eight  have  further  years  of  prison  life  in 
front  of  them  unless  they  are  pardoned.  Among  them  are 
such  persons  as  William  M.  Hicks,  of  the  famous  Quaker 
family,  and  Walter  Nef,  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Marine  Transport  Workers'  Union  in  Philadelphia.  They 
include  I.  W.  W.'s  and  tenant  farmers,  religious  objectors  to 
war  and  Marxians.  They  arc  the  remnant  of  over  two 
thousand  persons  sentenced  under  the  Espionage  Act  and 
other  war  restrictive  laws.  Some  of  the  offenses  were  com- 
mitted in  public,  some  in  private  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence. None  of  these  prisoners  have  been  found  guilty 
of  acts  of  violence  or  of  espionage.  There  were  thousands 
of  Americans  before,  during  and  since  the  war,  who  shared 
the  opinions  expressed  by  these  men  but  kept  them  to  them- 
selves. 

It  had  been  hoped  for  some  time  that  the  freeing  of 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  a  number  of  others  at  Christmas  was 
the  prelude  for  a  general  amnesty  for  these  prisoners,  espe- 
cially since  various  petitions,  promoted  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  were  very  widely  signed.  But  noth- 
ing has  come  of  the  agitation.  Persons  high  in  the  admin- 
istration have  indicated  that,  while  there  would  be  no  libera- 
tion of  the  group  as  such,  individual  cases  would  be  acted 
upon  swiftly  and  in  large  part  affirmatively  once  peace  was 
signed  with  Germany.  These  expectations  remain  unful- 
filled. Some  of  the  men  still  in  jail  have  said  during  the 
war — often  crudely  and  offensively,  it  is  true — things  not 
altogether  remote  from  what  President  Harding  and  his 
distinguished  predecessor  have  said  since.  To  have  done  so 
remains  a  crime,  it  would  seem,  which  our  government  in- 
tends to  punish  to  the  bitter  end. 

Here  We  Rest 

(State  Motto  of  Alabama) 

THE  miners  of  Alabama  are  digging — digging  roots 
and  herbs  for  food.  The  union  estimates  that 
approximately  twenty  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  are  in  actual  want.  A  thousand  men,  unable  to 
secure  employment,  are  living  with  their  families  in  tents, 
and  hundreds  of  others  are  living  in  shacks,  some  even  in 
barns  and  stables,  where  they  moved  when  they  were  forced 
to  evacuate  company  houses  during  the  strike  in  the  Alabama 
coal  fields  last  year.  Many  of  these  men  do  not  belong  to  the 
union.  They  were  brought  in  by  the  companies  during  the 
strike.  They  had  nothing  ahead  when  they  came,  accumu- 
lated nothing  while  at  work,  and  now — with  slack  work — 
many  of  the  companies  have  refused  to  advance  them  money 
and  have  closed  their  commissaries.  In  some  cases  these  men 
are  worse  off  than  the  union  men,  for  the  organization  helped 
its  members  so  long  as  it  could  secure  funds. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  allegations  made  by  district  of- 
ficers of  the  Miners'  Union,  reductions  in  wages  for  those 
at  work  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  their  ac- 
ceptance. (These  reductions  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
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terms  of  the  award  made  by  Governor  Kilby  at  the  close  of 
the  strike  a  year  ago ;  but  he  has  stated  that  they  are  permissi- 
ble if  both  employers  and  employed  agree  to  them.)  In  some 
districts  the  method  used  has  been  for  the  superintendent  to 
tell  the  men  that  if  they  would  take  a  reduction  in  wages 
they  would  get  more  work.  If  a  man  refused  he  has  been 
promptly  discharged.  In  the  Blocton  field  the  price,  $1.09 
under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission's  award,  has  been 
reduced  to  60  cents,  after  two  previous  reductions  since 
the  governor's  award.  Drivers  and  day  laborers  have  been 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  mining  prices.  At  the  Pratt 
mines  the  reduction  has  been  from  $1.09  to  72  cents.  In 
Walker  County,  second  in  the  production  of  coal  in  Ala- 
bama, the  price  has  been  reduced  in  many  places  from  $1.55 
to  50  cents  a  ton  and  common  labor  is  payed  as  little  as 
$1.45  a  day. 

These  statements  are  contained  in  a  report  on  the  situation 
in  the  Alabama  coal  fields  made  by  J.  R.  Kennamer,  presi- 
dent of  District  20  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Bir- 
mingham, to  George  Huddleston,  representative  from  Ala- 
bama, in  connection  with  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
some  months  ago  for  the  appropriation  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  suffering  miners.  This  report  is 
based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  union  to  ninety  mining 
localities  in  January. 

Mr.  Kennamer  says  the  union  is  not  at  present  openly 
trying  to  organize  the  miners  of  these  districts,  for  many  of 
the  companies  are  discharging  men  who  belong  to  the  union, 
and  the  organization  is  not  able  to  care  for  the  men  who 
would  face  discharge.  Few  of  the  miners  who  were  on 
strike  last  year  have  been  re-employed,  he  says,  and  those 
who  have  been  taken  on  have  been  required  to  sign  the 
"  yellow  dog  "  contract,  binding  them  not  to  join  a  union 
so  long  as  they  are  employed.  At  least  from  three  to  four 
thousand,  and  possibly  many  more  miners  have  left  the  state 
during  the  year. 

The  Training  of  Prison  Officers 

A  DEFECT  in  our  prison  system  long  recognized  is  the 
lack  of  training  for  prison  officers.     The  wardenship 
of  a  prison  is  a  technical  job  of  great  responsibility, 
but  many  prison  wardens  take  office  without  any  previous 
experience  or  training. 

The  subordinate  officers  in  prisons  are  usually  selected 
without  any  reference  to  their  special  fitness  for  the  job. 
In  a  few  states  they  are  selected  by  civil  service  examina- 
tions which  sift  out  those  who  are  manifestly  incompetent; 
but  even  the  civil  service  appointees  are  without  training 
except  that  which  they  can  get  casually  from  their  fellow 
officers  and  from  their  own  experience  on  the  job. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  Prison  Officers'  Association 
whose  president  is  himself  a  prison  officer.  This  association 
is  conducting  a  series  of  lectures  in  Boston  on  Penology  and 
Related  Subjects.  The  program  comprises  seventeen  lec- 
tures on  such  subjects  as  The  Administration  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law,  by  Justice  Sanderson,  of  Boston;  Understanding 
Your  Man,  by  Dr.  William  Healy;  The  Place  of  Disci- 
pline in  the  Prison,  by  Dr.  George  L.  Kirchwey;  Practical 
Problems  of  Prison  Administration,  by  Lewis  E.  Lawes, 
warden  of  Sing  Sing;  The  Real  Prison  Officer,  by  Dr. 
Hastings  H.  Hart;  Prison  Discipline  Under  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League,  by  Commander  A.  V.  Wadhams;  and 
Analogy  between  the  Work  of  a  Teacher  and  That  of  a 
Jailer,  by  Albert  H.  Votaw,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society.  The  association  has  arranged  for  the  print- 
ing of  these  lectures  as  a  prison  officer's  textbook,  and  in- 
tends to  issue  a  course  of  correspondence  study  next  year. 
The  plan  has  been  organized  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  Sanford  Bates,  state  commissioner  of  corrections. 

Burdette  Lewis,  commissioner  of  institutions  and  agencies 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  arranging  for  a  conference 


of  institution  officials,  boards  of  managers,  county  prose- 
cutors, probation  officers,  and  the  like,  at  Trenton,  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  He  hopes  that  this  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  training  school  for  institution 
officials.  "We  have  schools  for  the  training  of  police  of- 
ficers in  our  larger  cities,"  writes  Dr.  Hart,  president  of  the 
American  Prison  Association,  who  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  scheme;  "  why  not  schools  for  the  training  of  officers 
in  prisons  and  other  public  institutions?" 

Underground  in  a  Hotel 

THE  host  and  his  family  ran  the  inns  of  the  early  days. 
However,  the  host  was  a  comparatively  small  factor 
in  the  housekeeping  end;  he  kept  the  books  and  did 
the  buying  or  saw  that  the  garden  was  planted;  he  looked 
after  the  stable  and  made  friends  among  his  guests.     But 
the  "  family,"  the  wife  and  daughters,  assisted  by  the  women 
folk  of  the  town  or  village,  did  the  actual  housekeeping. 
And  while  the  hours  they  worked  were  interminable,  they 
at  least  enjoyed  social  equality  with  the  host. 

The  hotel  host  today  sits  in  the  manager's  office.  In  fact 
sometimes  only  his  representative  is  there,  and  he  himself 
is  in  another  town  or  country.  The  dainty  little  maid, 
black-dressed  and  white-aproned,  who  taps  at  your  door  as 
you  are  about  to  leave,  asking  if  you  need  anything  but  sug- 
gesting by  her  manner  that  she  needs  something  herself — a 
tip — or  the  heavy,  blue  percaled  bathmaid  scolding  at  her 
luck  as  she  goes  about  her  work  knowing  that  her  charms 
will  not  add  to  her  daily  wage  in  tips — who  are  these  since 
they  are  no  longer  the  host's  family  and  his  neighbors? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  And  what  is  their  lot  when 
they  disappear  in  the  bowels  of  the  many  storied  structure  ? 
It  is  the  hotel  manager  who  keeps  house.  Perhaps  he  is 
the  manager  of  a  group  of  six  or  more  metropolitan  hotels 
employing  510  men  just  to  cook;  925  just  to  wait  on  table; 
calling  in  an  average  of  3,000  extra  waiters  a  month  to  help 
out  at  banquets,  using  380  chambermaids  just  to  make  beds. 
How  does  he  hire  his  help?  What  does  he  offer  them? 

Hotel  management  is  the  most  backward  and  unregulated 
of  industries  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages,  hours  and 
living  conditions.  It  is  one  of  the  few  industries  which 
continue  to  house  their  employes,  counting  board  and  lodg- 
ing as  part  of  the  wage  payment.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which  tipping  is  allowed  to  persist.  It  is  almost  a  con- 
tinuous industry,  where  work  goes  on  for  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hotel 
managers  have  been  busied  with  standards  of  service  to  the 
public;  they  have  not  had  time  to  draw  up  standards  for 
working  conditions. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  girls,  acting  as  investigators  for  the 
Consumers'  League,  applied  for  work  in  96  hotels  in  New 
York  state.  They  secured  work  in  sixteen  of  these,  four- 
teen of  them  in  first-class  cities.  They  worked  as  chamber- 
maids, bathmaids,  in  the  linen  room  and  as  pantry  workers 
— men  usually  have  the  jobs  as  waiters  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  cooks.  Of  women  in  hotels  56  per 
cent  are  in  the  housekeeping  department,  23  per  cent  in  the 
kitchen  and  20  per  cent  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room  and 
pantry  departments.  It  was  difficult  to  get  jobs  because 
of  the  number  of  girls  thrown  out  of  industrial  establish- 
ments at  the  time.  But  the  investigators  found  that  the 
first  thing  to  do,  if  one  wanted  work  in  a  hotel,  was  to  look 
in  the  "  Help  Wanted  "  columns  of  the  New  York  papers. 

There  one  can  find  such  advertisements  as: 
WANTED:  Waitress,  young  girl ;  call  before  10  A.  M.  Hotel 

No  details.  The  applicant  simply  starts  out  on  a  hunt. 
Or  if  there  are  no  ads — the  hotel  labor  supply  is  abundant 
— she  is  tipped  off  by  a  friend,  or  she  "  joins  the  throng 
which  files  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  agencies  on  Sixth  Ave- 
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nue.     She  pores  over  the  street  sign  "  Jobs  Open  Today," 

and  reads,  perhaps,  such  notices  as  these: 

Pantry  girl  $40  a  month.  Live  in 
Waitress  $30  a  month.  Live  in 
Chambermaid  $25  a  month.  Live  in 

If  she  is  interested  she  climbs  up  the  stairs  to  the  office,  finds 
that  she  must  agree  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  her  first  month's 
salary  if  she  gets  a  job,  and  she  soon  learns  that  the  agency 
may  send  her  to  a  hotel  which  wanted  a  maid  yesterday  but 
has  no  need  today.  Or  if  she  is  booked  for  an  out-of-town 
job  she  is  sent  off  with  the  most  meager  information  about 
conditions  in  the  hotel  to  which  she  is  going — yet  she  is 
required  to  sign  a  contract  to  stay  for  a  certain  period. 

So  perhaps  she  makes  the  rounds  of  the  hotels,  and  if  she 
is  young  and  pretty  and  not  deformed  and  there  is  a  job 
open  she  is  likely  to  get  it.  If  she  is  old  and  fat,  all  the 
experience  in  the  world  will  not  count. 

In  the  hotels  in  which  these  girls  were  employed  the  cham- 
bermaids work  from  49  to  70  hours  a  week,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  work  54  hours.  The  linen  room  girls  and 
the  waitresses  and  pantry  girls  work  a  broken  shift.  Ad- 
ded to  their  long  hours  they  have  the  schedule  changing 
from  day  to  day  with  no  regular  hours  for  meals  or  recrea- 
tion or  sleep.  A  two-hour  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
is  useless  if  it  means  dressing,  taking  a  car  home,  taking  a 
car  to  return  and  dressing  again. 

Straight  cash  wages  for  chambermaids  and  bathmaids-  in 
46  hotels  where  interviews  were  obtained  amounted  to  from 
less  than  $9  to  less  than  $17  a  week.  Forty  of  the  hotels 
averaged  an  $11  a  week  wage.  This  might  be  compared 
with  the  $16.50  minimum  wage  fixed  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living  which  the  Con- 
sumers' League  says  is  comparable  to  that  in  New  York 
state.  In  six  hotels  where  lodging  was  offered  but  no  meals, 
the  wages  were  from  less  than  $9  to  less  than  $12.  This 
compares  with  the  $13.50  minimum  for  the  living-in  girl 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wages  with  meals  but  no 
lodging  offered  averaged  about  $9,  comparing  with  $10.50 
paid  this  group  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wages  with 
meals  and  lodging  offered  averaged  less  than  $7  a  week. 
Pantry  workers  receive  the  highest  wage  rates  of  women 
hotel  workers  because  they  have  no  access  to  tips. 

Only  the  unmarried  girl  can  take  advantage  of  living-in. 
The  married  woman  has  to  accept  the  cash  wage  offered 
without  the  board  and  lodging,  although  sometimes  she 
leaves  her  children  in  an  institution  and  lives  in — when  with 
night  work  and  a  seven-day  week  she  rarely  sees  them.  But 
living-in  sometimes  means  a  diet  of  oatmeal  and  macaroni 
flavored  with  meat  grease,  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  rice 
pudding  served  in  "  Help's  Hall  "  in  the  second  basement 
underground,  perhaps,  even  in  summer  time,  next  to  the 
laundry  where  it  is  steaming  hot.  It  means  having  bed 
space  in  a  dormitory  with  two  or  ten  girls  to  a  room — and 
it  is  on  the  bed  that  the  living-in  girl  spends  most  of  her 
time  off,  for  her  back  and  feet  are  tired. 

The  Consumers'  League  recommends  a  special  code  for 
the  hotel  industry.  This  would  provide  for  24  hours  of 
rest  at  the  end  of  each  week;  an  eight-hour  day;  no  women 
to  work  between  midnight  and  6A.M.;  not  more  than  two 
shifts  in  a  day;  a  scheduled  time  for  meals.  It  would 
abolish  the  living-in  system  or  regulate  the  physical  condi- 
tions and  require  a  well  balanced  diet  while  it  continues; 
it  would  do  away  with  tipping  and  establish  a  minimum 
living  wage.  To  hotel  managers  the  league  suggests  that 
employes  be  interviewed  and  hired  by  a  person  who  under- 
stands the  technique  of  employment  work;  that  an  expe- 
rienced person  be  responsible  for  training  the  new  employe, 
introducing  her  to  the  job,  for  her  transfer  and  promotion. 
They  would  have  it  be  the  special  duty  of  certain  employes 
to  care  for  the  workers'  rooms  and  to  serve  their  meals; 
and  so  long  as  the  living-in  system  continues  they  would 
have  it  under  competent  supervision. 


Radiating  Culture 

THE  day  of  universal  culture  has  dawned  at  last. 
No  longer  can  Gopher  Prairie  say,  "  Nothing  ever 
happens  in  this  town."  As  much  happens  there, 
these  days,  as  on  any  central  Broadway  in  the 
universe,  if  one  but  has  the  necessary  "individual  head-set." 
Right  truthfully  does  the  poet  (vers  libre)  sing:  "We  live 
in  the  day  of  marvels!"  The  dictionary  makers  will  soon 
have  to  invent  a  new  word:  "marvel"  is  about  worn  out. 

For  "marvel"  follows  fast  on  the  wing-tips  of  "marvel." 
Vessels  far  out  at  sea  follow  slavishly  the  controls  of  an 
operator  on  shore.  Torpedoes  "do  what  they  are  told  to 
do."  Automobiles  can  now  go  joy-riding  alone,  while  the 
chauffeur  sits  safely  at  home  operating  his  "i35-meter  wave 
length."  Guns  are  fired  at  any  distance.  Even  the  ghostly 
visitor  at  Antigonish,  with  his  scarey  blue  flames,  may  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  the  prank  of  some  amateurish  radio 
operator.  The  most  occult  goings-on  are  about  us.  Man 
has  his  fingers  on  the  triggers  of  the  universe.  He  doesn't 
understand  all  he  is  doing.  He  can  turn  strange  energies 
loose.  He  may  turn  loose  more  than  he  figured  on;  more 
than  he  can  control.  But  he  is  on  his  way.  Nothing  can 
stop  him  now  until  he  finds  out  what  he  is  dealing  with. 

But  there  is  more  to  all  this  than  mere  "marvels."  There 
is  promise  of  culture  for  all.  The  ether  is  defined  as  a 
"medium  of  great  elasticity  and  extreme  tenuity,  supposed 
to  pervade  all  space,  the  interior  of  solid  bodies  not  excepted, 
and  to  be  the  medium  of  transmission  of  light,  heat  and 
electricity."  This  all-pervasive  medium  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  an  all-pervasive  culture,  near-culture  and 
pseudo-culture.  If  any  one  remains  uncultured,  today,  it 
will  be  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the  world. 

Yesterday,  we  were  bold  enough  to  plan  to  release  people 
from  the  slavery  of  study  and  to  give  them  an  education 
through  the  small  effort  of  looking  at  pictures.  But  even 
that  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  of  going  where  the 
pictures  were  displayed.  Poor,  belated  devotees  of  ancient 
ways  of  doing  things!  Visual  education  is  now  as  anti- 
quated as  are  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  mud  bricks!  The 
radio  is  everything,  today! 

The  ancient  barriers  to  culture  have  fallen  down  in  the 
mean  streets  of  Gopher  Prairie  and  in  isolated  Kamchatka. 
All  any  one,  anywhere,  now  needs  in  order  to  listen  in  on 
the  culture  of  the  spheres  is  his  own  individual  head-set 
tuned  to  the  chosen  sphere.  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  denied  to  him,  if  he  can  get  the  "proper  wave-length." 
The  radio  carries  even  to  the  interior  of  solid  bodies. 

While  the  world  in  the  main  has  been  busy  with  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems,  the  proponents  of  a  universal 
culture  have  been  hard  at  work  getting  ready  for  the  day 
when  the  world  should  wake  from  its  sordid  concerns  and 
should  seek  to  drink  once  more  from  the  eternal  springs. 
And  with  such  wakings,  how  the  center  of  the  world's  in- 
terest changes!  New  York  rightly  claims  to  be  the  nation's 
financial  capital.  Washington  is  the  center  of  our  political 
interests.  Los  Angeles  is  the  headquarters  of  the  world's 
visual  arts.  But  East  Pittsburgh  is  in  the  limelight  when  it 
comes  to  radiating  culture.  L.  R.  Krumm,  of  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh Wireless  Broadcasting  Station,  is  the  Morgan,  the 
Napoleon,  the  Whistler  of  radiated  culture.  His  control  is 
complete ;  his  connections  are  unsurpassed.  All  over  the  land 
delighted  amateurs  listen  in  on  his  offerings  every  evening: 
"We  don't  give  them  cheap  stuff  from  our  station,"  he  says. 
"We  go  to  Chicago  and  get  them  grand  opera.  We  send 
them  sermons,  speeches,  weather,  stock  market  and  crop  re- 
ports, the  general  news  of  the  day,  violin  solos,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  impartial.  When  we  give  them  ser- 
mons, we  go  right  down  the  line  until  we  have  covered  all 
denominations.  There's  nothing  cheap  about  us." 
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But  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce,  has  a  private 
head-set  of  his  own  and  enjoys  a  little  radiated  culture  of  a 
quiet  evening,  now  and  then.  He  complains,  however,  that 
he  gets  too  much  canned  music  and  too  many  talks  on  what 
not  to  eat.  Listening  in  on  these  uninteresting  things,  he 
has  become  convinced  that  this  radiating  of  culture  should 
come  under  the  definition  of  interstate  commerce.  He  will 
have  law  and  order  introduced  into  the  bedlam  that  now 
fills  the  "air" — if  any  one  can  find  out  what  the  laws  are 
and  how  they  can  be  made  to  work.  He  has  groups  of  ex- 
perts working  on  the  job.  The  problem  is  that  of  allocat- 
ing to  various  individuals  and  interests  recognized  and  con- 
trollable shares  in  the  ether,  and  shutting  them  out  of  all 
other  shares.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  thing,  when  calling  for 
the  latest  stock  market  report,  to  be  regaled  with  a  lecture 
on  Health  Resorts  I  Shall  Never  Visit  Again. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  wave  lengths,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  "What's  your  wave  length  ?"  is  likely  to  be  the 
next  popular  addition  to  our  slang  dictionaries.  "I've  got 
your  wave  length,"  with  soon  be  a  song  hit  on  Broadway. 

But  the  number  of  wave  lengths  is  limited.  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  we  shall  have  to  get  along  with  a  great  many 
"party"  wave  lengths.  The  most  generally  accepted  classi- 
fication and  restriction  list  will  probably  run  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Amateurs,  up  to  200  meters;  ships,  300;  general  broadcasting, 
360;  special  amateurs  for  relaying,  375;  colleges,  410;  ships,  450; 
government  reports,  485;  airplanes,  525;  ship  communications,  600; 
reserved  for  army  and  navy,  600  to  1,600;  limited  commercial  sta- 
tions, 1,700;  long  range  ship  communication,  1,800;  above  1,800, 
intercontinental  wave  lengths. 

The  prospect  before  us  is  one  of  commanding  interest. 
A  means  of  instantaneous  communication  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  ought  to  usher  in  the  day  of  universal  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  peace.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 
It  is  more  likely  to  usher  in  the  day  of  domination  and  con- 
trol, with  all  the  struggles  implied  in  such  attempts.  We 
are  hypnotized  by  the  legend  of  the  "ablest  minds,"  today. 
There  is  but  one  great  mind  left  in  each  nation.  If  we 
shall  succeed  in  devising  an  inclusive  League  of  Nations, 
there  will  be  but  one  great  mind  left  in  the  whole  world. 
That  mind  will  "bestride  the  earth  like  a  colossus."  Speak- 
ing through  his  radiophone,  he  will  command  the  world  and 
the  obedient  minds  of  men.  He  will  tell  men  what  to  think 
and  say  and  how  to  act.  He  will  shape  them  to  a  common, 
uniform,  subservient  mediocrity.  He  will  bring  universal 
understanding,  sympathy  and  peace — of  such  a  sort.  But 
this  is  scarcely  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Happily,  one  avenue  of  escape  will  remain  to  us.  We  can- 
not share  this  "radiant  control"  unless  we  have  our  indi- 
vidual head-sets.  We  may  refuse  to  buy  them.  Or  if  some 
"force  law"  should  compel  their  purchase,  we  may  refuse  to 
put  them  on.  Culture  may  be  all  about  us  in  the  flexible, 
tenuous  ether.  But  our  natural  ears  are  not  attuned  to  it. 
If  agents  provocateurs  attempt  to  denounce  us  to  the  author- 
ities, that  will  be  the  signal  for  the  next  great  revolution. 

There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  radio  can  be 
used  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  many.  For  example,  as 
H.  G.  Wells  has  proposed,  dull  teachers  in  a  thousand  school- 
rooms, stupidly  droning  out  undisputed  and  unimportant 
facts  to  bored  "students,"  can  be  released  for  work  in  the 
mines,  while  their  places  are  taken  by  a  single  inspiring 
teacher  who  speaks  to  the  thousands  of  revived  students 
through  a  central  radio-phone.  A  whole  nation  of  students 
might  thus  come  under  the  stimulating  touch  of  some  great 
teacher.  In  like  manner,  the  master  singers  can  reach  the 
souls  of  men  in  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  Preachers  who 
now  bore  their  hearers  can  be  set  carrying  hods.  They  will 
be  happy  in  knowing  even  as  they  sweat  that  their  former 
congregations  are  being  uplifted  by  the  eloquence  of  men 
of  vision  speaking  through  the  radiophone  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  scattered  about  the  world. 


We  may  even  become  more  thoughtful  about  the  selection 
of  our  presidents  if  we  have  to  run  the  risk  of  hearing  them 
speaking  directly  to  us,  however  far  from  them  we  may  try 
to  keep  ourselves. 

The  social  usefulness  of  this  great  invention  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  greatest  task  of  these  years  is  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  individuals  and  groups  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  living.  Communication  is  of  the  essence  of  this, 
on  the  one  hand.  But  changing  the  conditions  of  living  will 
probably  play  an  ever  larger  part  in  these  adjustments.  Sci- 
ence is  playing  with  universal  energies  today.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  discoveries  that  may  give  to  men  the  power  to 
shake  the  planet  into  fragments ;  we  are  playing  on  the  shores 
of  the  infinite.  If  ever  in  history  civilization  needed  to  take 
account  of  stock,  and  to  make  sure  of  having  something 
worth  communicating  to  all  the  world,  now  is  that  time. 
No  local  propaganda;  no  mere  "kultur";  the  availability 
of  the  radio  is  no.t  unlimited.  The  welfare  of  mankind  de- 
mands that  its  mechanisms  shall  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  those  great  social  ideals  and  knowledges  which  will  truly 
release  the  peoples  of  the  earth  from  their  ancient  exclusions, 
and  by  such  releases  truly  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  uni- 
versal understanding,  sympathy  and  peace. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART. 

A  Bank  for  Students 

WHY  should  students  in  need  of  credit  be  so  de- 
pendent on  their  maiden  aunts?  Can  loans  to 
young  collegians  be  organized  nationally  through 
the  creation  and  operation  of  a  new  type  of 
financial  institution — call  it  a  student  bank — which  will  em- 
ploy the  modern  methods  that  have  proved  so  successful  in 
other  fields  of  credit  ?  Will  the  right  sort  of  credit  selection 
yield  sound  risks?  Are  such  loans  safe?  Is  it  practical  to 
invite  capital  into  this  form  of  long-term  loans?  What  is 
the  most  feasible  operating  plan? 

As  an  approach  to  these  questions  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  to  a  representative  list,  including  state  universities,  a 
group  of  endowed  institutions  in  the  East,  some  typical  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  New  England  "  small  colleges," 
southern  and  middle-western  colleges.  Presidents,  deans, 
secretaries  and  other  officers  of  thirty-three  institutions  sent 
in  answers  and  accompanied  them  with  catalogues,  pamphlets, 
copies  of  rules  of  loans  and  scholarships,  and  letters  showing 
that  interest  in  the  question  is  keen. 

Of  the  institutions  which  replied,  all  save  six  make  student 
loans.  "  First  fund  established  in  1874,"  reported  a  middle- 
western  institution.  This  is  typical  of  the  long  experience 
our  colleges  have  had  in  this  field.  The  oldest  fund  revealed 
by  the  questionnaire  has  been  going  64  years;  many  are  25 
to  35  years  old.  The  small  colleges  indicate  funds  of  $2,000 
to  $30,000  in  use  for  loans  alone;  three  state  universities, 
$9,500,  $1,600  and  $15,000,  respectively.  One  institution 
states  that  it  has  $160,000.  In  addition  to  the  funds,  money 
is  usually  available  from  outside  sources  such  as 
alumnae,  individuals  and  various  agencies  including  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  but  there  is  no  means  of  determining  its 
amount.  The  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  handled 
indicates  in  many  cases  lack  of  information  or  the  absence 
of  accurate  records  on  this  point.  There  is  little  similarity 
in  the  ways  these  funds,  various  as  they  are  in  size  and  age, 
are  administered.  Here  are  small  colleges  where  the  presi- 
dent passes  on  all  cases.  In  larger  institutions  the  work 
devolves  on  the  lesser  officers  or  a  committee.  The  methods 
depend  mostly  on  personal  estimate  and  on  the  type  of  person 
or  persons  charged  with  administering  the  work.  The  type 
of  institution  is  apparently  not  a  factor  except  that  the  large 
city  institutions  are  active  in  this  field  and  aid  a  large  num- 
ber of  students. 

In  most  colleges  no  security  is  required  except  the  stu- 
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dent's  personal,  unsecured  note.  In  other  instances  moral 
endorsements  or  even  legal  endorsements  form  a  part  of  the 
plan.  Apparently  no  request  is  made  for  an  insurance  policy. 
No  question  is  raised  before  making  the  loan  as  to  the  stu- 
dent's political  or  religious  opinions  or  activities. 

Possibly  one-third  of  the  answers  indicated  that  no  interest 
is  charged.  For  the  rest  the  annual  interest  charged  is  from 
2  to  6  per  cent.  Students  receive  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  and  repay  in  from  one  to  five  years  after  grad- 
uation. 

The  all-important  question  of  "  What  percentage  of  the 
loans  is  repaid?"  brought  forth  interesting  comments. 
Here  is  a  state  university  which  states  that  it  has  had  no 
losses  from  this  source.  A  large  girls'  college  says,  "  no 
data,  but  practically  all  repaid."  One  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  country  says,  "  95  per  cent  plus  of  our  loans 
repaid."  As  a  whole,  in  cases  where  there  are  accurate 
figures,  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  more 
than  95  per  cent  are  repaid.  There  are  two  exceptions. 
One  institution  reported  losses  of  35  per  cent;  another  25 
per  cent.  Curiously  enough,  both  institutions  are  in  the 
largest  city  in  the  country.  The  figures  were  not  given  as 
precise,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  their  showing  is 
not  a  case  of  inaccurate  records  or  leniency  in  management. 
Apparently  there  is  a  widespread  call  for  additional  funds. 
Some  institutions  state  that  they  are  handling  the  situation 
satisfactorily.  The  majority,  however,  give  answers  such 
as:  "There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  more  funds  for  our 
present  student  body.  If  we  include  the  percentage  of  self- 
supporting  students  we  shall  have  to  have  much  more 
money."  Another:  "Yes,  every  college  could  efficiently 
use  larger  funds";  another:  "Some  leaving  for  lack  of 
funds." 

Three  things  are  evident:  first,  that  each  institution  has 
worked  out  its  own  salvation  (or  failed  to  do  so)  in  the 
matter  of  student  loans;  second,  that  the  funds  are  inade- 
quate; and,  third,  that  it  is  safe  to  loan  to  students — such 
loans  are  honorably  repaid.  All  three  considerations  point 
to  the  opportunity  for  developing  a  students'  bank,  a  sound 
financial  institution,  national  in  scope,  charging  legal  interest 
which  would  give  the  deserving  student  long-time  loans  on 
a  strictly  business  basis  without  loss  of  self-respect  on  his 
part. 

Such  a  bank  could  be  established  for  a  trial  period  of 
from  five  to  eight  years,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  necessary, 
capital  could  be  secured.  The  bank  in  making  a  loan  should 
work  through  the  college.  The  two  most  important  princi- 
ples on  which  the  plan  should  be  founded  are,  first,  a  careful 
credit  investigation  of  each  applicant,  and,  second,  an  efficient 
follow-up  in  the  matter  of  payment  by  the  student  after  grad- 
uation. 

The  following  specific  suggestions  are  offered.  Advances 
should  not  be  made  to  freshmen.  Upper  classmen  should 
apply  through  the  college.  The  college  should  make  the 
investigation  and  forward  its  result  to  the  bank  together 
with  a  recommendation — the  college  to  indicate  its  willing- 
ness to  vouch  for  the  student's  note. 

The  credit  investigation  would  consist  of  an  analysis  of 
character  and  record,  the  first  to  determine  whether  the 
borrower's  past  performance  in  school  and  college  makes  it 
safe  to  trust  him.  The  student  should  have  backing  from 
three  sources:  (i)  His  own  resources  (savings  and  help  from 
home) ;  (2)  his  college  (scholarship  or  remunerative  work 
during  the  college  year)  ;  (3)  the  student's  bank  (for  a 
loan).  The  bank  should  assist  only  those  students  who 
receive  some  aid  from  their  school  and  some  through  their 
own  efforts.  Both  are  necessary  conditions  of  a  sound  credit 
risk. 

The  student's  complete  budget  for  the  year  should  be 
made  up  in  advance.  This  would  include  all  college  ex- 
penses, such  as  tuition,  board  and  books,  and  all  other  items, 


such  as  clothes,  carfare,  dues  and  general  expenses.  Proof 
should  be  furnished  of  the  amounts  forthcoming  from  earn- 
ings and  from  the  college.  The  bank  would  agree  to  loan 
the  remainder  in  installments  as  required.  Such  amount 
would  not  in  any  case  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  budget, 
and  each  year's  requirement  would  be  considered  separately. 
The  applicant  would  sign  notes,  agreeing  to  begin  specified 
installment  payments  three  years  from  date.  In  normal 
times  6  per  cent  interest  plus  2  per  cent  for  service  would 
be  charged.  On  this  schedule  each  loan  would  be  outstand- 
ing three  years. 

Such  a  bank  would  fill  part  of  the  need  indicated  by  the 
answers  to  my  questionnaire  received  from  the  colleges.  It 
would  be  sound  from  the  business  standpoint.  Other  finan- 
cial institutions  exist  in  this  country  and  abroad  which  have 
long  and  profitably  loaned  cash  on  the  security  of  character 
and  past  performance.  Their  losses  (using  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  in  this  country),  by  the  accountant's  im- 
partial analysis,  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent.  Their 
success  depends  upon  care  in  credit  investigation  and  on  per- 
sistency in  following  up  installment  repayments  on  the  loans. 
Considering  the  human  material  in  their  clientele,  they  do 
not  deal  with  as  high  a  class  as  would  a  student  bank  in 
dealing  with  college  students.  Students  are,  of  course,  young; 
but  the  data  supplied  in  the  questionnaire  indicates  that  they 
pay  their  debts.  A  students'  bank  by  culling  over  the  recom- 
mendations sent  to  it  would  get  a  substantial  type  of  risk. 

The  colleges  indicate  that  the  problem  burdens  them.  A 
bank  such  as  described,  after  it  had  proved  itself  and — what 
is  more  to  the  point — its  management,  might  well  expect 
closer  union  with  the  colleges  and  possibly  the  administering 
of  some  of  their  funds.  Students  would  welcome  it.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  within  ten  years  the  bank  should  receive 
additions  to  its  capital  fund  from  former  beneficiaries  and 
other  graduates.  It  could  thus  be  developed  cooperatively 
to  meet  expanding  needs. 

No  similar  institution  is  at  present  in  the  field.  The 
ordinary  banks  do  not  afford  this  type  of  service  because  they 
depend  on  quick  turnover  to  make  profits  and  frown  on  a 
heavy  capital  outlay  "  frozen "  in  three-year  obligations. 
There  is  a  need  to  be  filled.  Student  applicants  have  shown 
that  they  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  service  rendered,  and 
opportunity  offers  for  a  specialized  institution  analogous  to 
our  federal  land  banks.  EARLE  GATCHELL. 


The  New  Generation 

1AM  a  life  conceived  in  the  darkness  of  hope 
But  nurtured  in  daring, 

White  through  the  vanishing  dusk  of  the  dawning  I  leap 
To  gaze,  in  indignant  amaze,  at  a  world  asleep, 
Asleep  in  the  dawning,  while  wounded  and  dying  men  grope 
In  the  dust  despairing. 

Strong  am  I,  young,  and  born  of  rebellious  laughter, 

Swift  are  my  feet  and  wet  with  the  dews  of  pit}', 

I  gather  the  nations  from  moorland  and  mountain  and  city 

And  rouse  them  with  song  and   the  call  of  a  trumpet — and 

after — 

They  stare  at  me,  angry,  resentful,  and  mock  at  my  cry 
As  the  cry  of  a  madman,  and  bind  me,  condemn  me  to  die 

For  disturbing  their  peace  and  their  sleeping. 
But  I  am  immortal  and  chains  shall  be  broken  and  rust 
Rust  into  earth,  red  earth,  that  I  spurn  at  and  trample, 
And  I  shall  arise  and  lead  onward  to  spaces  more  ample 
Where  men  are  awake  and  are  known  to  be  more  than  the  dust. 

And  their  tears  to  be  more  than  weeping. 

AMY  S.  JENNINGS. 


"Hitting  the  Trail"  in  Industry 

An  Appraisal  of  the  Golden   Rule  Principle  as  Applied  in  the 

Nash  Clothing  Factory 

By  S.  Adele  Shaw 


IT  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  on  a  Sunday  night  in  January.     The  nave  and 
aisles  are  crowded  with    a    well    dressed,  conservative 
group  of  people,  many  of  the  men  large  employers,  many 
of  the  women  employers'  wives.    The  forums  of  this  church 
are  famous  throughout  the  land.     The  rector,  in  his  robes, 
steps  back,  and  to  the  reading  desk  comes  a  man  dressed  in 
a  gray  business  suit,  a  soft  collar  to  his  shirt.     A  shock  of 
grayish  hair  falls  over  his  high  forehead.     He  stands  for  a 
moment  silent  and  still,  while  his  eyes  search  out  the  occu- 
pants of  the  seats  in  the  shadows  underneath  the  balcony 
and  then  follow  the  rows  of  pews,  seeming  to  fix  upon  each 
individual  in  the  house.    In  a  rich,  deep,  clear  voice,  reach- 
ing every  corner  of  the  church,  he  reads  from  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Matthew: 

Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is  Arthur  Nash,  president  of 
the  Nash  tailoring  company  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  to 
speak  on  the  Golden  Rule  in  Business.  The  romantic  story 
which  he  tells  of  his  life  and  his  factory  is  now  generally 
known.  He  has  written  it  for  the  American  Magazine;  his 
pamphlet,  The  Golden  Rule  in  Business,  an  address  before 
the  Babson  Labor  Conference  brought  to  date  last  Septem- 
ber, has  exhausted  several  editions ;  he  has  related  the  story  to 
more  than  five  hundred  eager  audiences  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  on  occasions  speaking  as  often  as  four  times  a  day. 
His  talk  lasts  for  two  hours,  and  he  refuses  to  speak  with 
others  on  the  program.  Church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups 
have  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  his  hearers,  but  he 
has  also  spoken  before  business  men  and  sociological  and 
scientific  groups.  The  story  he  tells  is,  briefly,  this : 

Born  in  a  log  cabin,  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  he  was  sent 
to  Detroit  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Disagreeing  with 
his  teachers,  he  left  school 
and  took  to  the  road  as 
a  tramp  and  an  atheist. 
Later  he  returned  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Christian 
Church  but  was  forced  to  re- 
sign because  of  disagreement 
with  his  parish.  He  became 
a  clothing  salesman  and  in 
1909  opened  up  in  business 
in  Columbus,  where  he  made 
clothing  and  sold  direct  to 
the  public.  Wiped  out  by 
the  flood  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1913  and  established 
himself  in  the  same  business. 
In  1916  he  incorporated  the 
A.  Nash  Company  with 
a  capitalization  of  $50,000. 
By  1918  the  firm  had  done 
$132,000  worth  of  business 
with  a  loss  of  $4,000.  It  was 
farming  out  all  of  its  work 
to  various  small  contract 


Sayings  of  Arthur  Nash 

BEFORE  we  get  very  far  along,  capital  will  be  drawing 
wages  and  labor  will  take  the  profits. 

The  mass  mind  when  working  constructively  is  as  much 
above  the  individual  mind  as  the  mob  mind,  when  working 
recklessly,  is  below  the  individual  mind. 

Competition  and  selfishness  cannot  compete  with  coopera- 
tion and  brotherly  love. 

I  have  got  more  money  now  than  I  ever  wanted  to  have. 

So  far  as  industrial  democracy  is  concerned,  it  is  the  next 
thing  without  question. 

I  have  never  been  refused  credit. 

Keep  healthy,  and  the  question  of  physicians  won't  worry 
you. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  open  shop  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sees  it,  nor  in  unionism  as  the  trade  unions  see  it. 

There  is  no  patronizing  pink  tea  drinking  in  our  shop. 
We  are  not  keeping  back  profits  that  should  go  in  the  pay 
envelope  to  establish  welfare  work. 

If  we  can't  have  clothes  without  taking  the  mothers  of  the 
next  generation,  we  can  go  without  them. 

If  we  did  not  intend  to  let  the  labor  men  sit  around  the 
conference  table,  we  made  an  awful  mistake  in  common 
school  education.  If  we  don't  get  them  around  one  table, 
agitators  will  get  them  around  another. 


shops  and  was  operating  no  shop  of  its  own  at  the  time. 
An  Austrian  with  whom  the  firm  did  business  wanted  to 
go  back  to  his  country  to  see  a  mother  and  sister.  He  asked 
Mr.  Nash  to  take  over  his  shop.  The  deal  was  completed. 
Mr.  Nash  bought  the  factory  and  with  it  the  payroll.  It 
was  the  best  illustration  of  not  living  the  Golden  Rule,  Mr. 
Nash  says,  that  he  has  ever  seen.  Women  were  paid  $4  to 
$7  a  week;  men  up  to  $17 — this  in  1918  just  after  the 
Armistice.  Running  at  a  loss  at  the  time  and  believing  that 
he  would  go  bankrupt  if  he  increased  the  payroll,  Mr.  Nash 
determined  to  close  out  the  business  but  to  pay  decent  wages 
so  long  as  the  shop  was  operated. 

The  increase  was  made.  An  old  lady,  eighty,  sewing  on 
buttons,  on  the  sheet  for  $4,  found  herself  receiving  $12,  a 
raise  of  300  per  cent.  "  A  hunchback,  the  same."  Pressers 
and  skilled  workers  were  raised  to  $28,  over  50  per  cent. 

His  conscience  eased,  Mr.  Nash  went  off  to  look  for  a 
farm  where  he  could  take  his  family  when  the  business  was 
closed  out.  He  was  away  two  months,  according  to  his 
story,  and  on  his  return  went  to  his  bookkeeper  to  find  out 
how  they  were  going  to  meet  the  payroll.  He  learned,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  first  two  months  of  1919,  under  the 
new  wage  scale,  the  company  had  done  three  times  as  much 
business  as  in  a  similar  length  of  time  at  the  end  of  1918. 
"  We  didn't  have  to  have  salesmen,"  he  comments.  "  We 
had  to  have  liars  to  lie  about  deliveries."  There  had  been 
no  machines  added,  and  the  number  of  workers  had  increased 
but  one — from  29  to  30. 

Mr.  Nash  tells  how  he  then  called  the  workers  together, 
told  them  they  were  all  brothers  and  neighbors,  entitled  to 
the  same  justice  as  he,  and  "  God  being  my  helper,  I'm  going 
to  give  it  to  you."  After  the  talk  was  over,  Mr.  Nash 
relates,  a  little  Italian  was  heard  to  say:  "  I'll  be  damned 

.      if   I    don't   think   he   meant 

that!"  This,  says  Mr.  Nash, 
is  the  key  to  industrial  rela- 
tions. "  There  would  be  no 
labor  trouble  if  the  worker 
had  reason  to  believe  there 
was  no  catch  in  what  the  em- 
ployer said." 

With  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  the  shop, 
"  skilled  workers  were  made 
from  skilled  loafers,"  and 
the  amount  of  business  in- 
creased from  $132,000  in 
1918  to  $2,700,000  in  1921. 
In  July,  1919,  the  com- 
pany purchased  an  old  distill- 
ery and  moved  in  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.  About  this  time 
the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $90,000,  the 
$30,000  increase  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  workers. 
In  the  fall  of  1921  the  com- 
pany purchased  an  old  brew- 
ery to  which  it  is  now- 
building  an  addition.  When 
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the  building  is  finished,  the  two  factories  will  have  accom- 
modations for  3,000  workers-.  In  January,  1922,  the  cap- 
ital stock  authorized  was  $1,000,000;  the  amount  issued, 
$800,000. 

The  period  of  this  mushroom  growth  was  one  of  lack  of 
stabilization  in  industry — strikes  and  heavy  demand  fol- 
lowed by  unemployment  and  depression  in  the  market.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  however,  the  A.  Nash  Company  had  not  one 
strike;  and  Mr.  Nash  says  the  company  has  "never  dis- 
charged an  employe."  In  the  strike  called  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  in  Cincinnati  in  1919,  five  other 
clothing  firms,  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  Nash 
concern  were  called  out,  while  not  one  Nash  worker  left. 
Before  the  strike  was  over,  the  firm  moved  into  its  fiew 
building  and,  though  increasing  its  force  600  per  cent, 
"  never  ran  a  single  advertisement,"  according  to  Mr.  Nash. 

FOLLOWING  the  initial  wage  increase,  Mr.  Nash 
learned  that  a  profit  of  $42,000  had  been  made  the 
first  year  on  the  investment  of  $60,000.  So  in  January, 

1920,  he  "  gave  notice  "  of  a  wage  increase  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.   He  went  into  costs  again  and'  found  that  the  com- 
pany was  turning  out  garments  for  less  money  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  then  "  pleaded  "  with  his  workers  to  adopt  a  profit- 
sharing  system.  They  voted  for  it.  But  the  matter  had  been 
presented  on  the  basis  of  salaries.   Some  of  his  employes  came 
to  him  to  ask  that  the  division  should  be  made  equally  to  all 
workers.    "  Think  of  it,  the  Jews  in  our  shop  actually  voted 
to  give  money  away !   That  is  what  the  Golden  Rule  does  to 
you."   Thus  the  lowest  paid  worker  in  the  shop  when  distri- 
bution day  came  around  received  the  same  dividend  as  the 
highest  paid  cutter.   The  distribution  for  the  first  six  months 
amounted  to  $91.08 — "more  money  than  some  of  those  old 
ladies  had  ever  seen  at  once  before."     The  second  distribu- 
tion was  a  few  dollars  more.     The  average  for  the  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $4  a  week  to  each  employe.     In  July, 

1921,  however,  when  the  third  distribution  was  to  have  been 
made,  the  profit-sharing  system  was  done  away  with.     Mr. 
Nash  says  the  workers  preferred  to  have  the  money  in  their 
pay  envelopes. 

Meantime  depression  had  set  in.  "  Our  workers  had 
never  lost  a  day,"  says  Mr.  Nash.  "  Others  were  being 
laid  off.  Finally  the  workers  voted  to  give  up  a  day's  work 
to  the  unemployed." 

About  this  time  the  market  price  began  to  fall.  The 
$23.50  suits  had  got  up  as  high  as  $29.  The  workers  had 
a  meeting  and  decided  to  reduce  the  price  to  $23.50  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  wage  scale.  "  Later,"  says 
Mr.  Nash,  "  we  found  that  we  were  making  $2  more  than 
a  legitimate  profit  on  a  suit.  The  workers  said,  '  Let's  divide 
with  the  consumers — $i  decrease  in  selling  price  and  $i  in- 
crease in  wage.'  An  examiner,  however,  spoke  up  and  said, 
'  We've  never  had  a  complaint  about  our  price,  but  we've 
had  complaints  about  the  quality  of  our  goods.  Let's  put 
the  extra  $i  to  the  customer  into  trimmings.'  And  this 
was  done." 

The  first  week  in  January,  1922,  Mr.  Nash  continues, 
after  they  had  had  a  week's  vacation  on  pay  at  Christmas 
time,  the  workers  in  mass  meeting  voted  for  a  forty-hour 
week  with  no  Saturday  work,  and  for  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wage. 

Mr.   Nash  concludes :     "  The   wage  scale   in   the   Nash 
factory  is  fixed  by  the  people  themselves.    It's  a  real  democ- 
racy.   We've  got  the  real  thing  there.    There  isn't  a  prob- 
lem that  the  group  doesn't  take  up  in  mass  meeting." 
*     *     * 

It  is  eleven  o'clock.  The  audience  has  been  seated  since 
eight  o'clock  and  during  that  time  practically  no  one  has 
left  the  church. 


FOUR  girls — foreigners — stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
alley.  Half  way  down  was  the  entrance  to  the  factory. 
Opposite  the  door  open  ash  cans  before  the  houses  held 
orange  peels  and  apple  cores.  By  the  door  a  trash  cart 
spilled  its  contents  on  the  narrow  walk.  Another  group  of 
older  American  women  said  farewells  over  it  before  separat- 
ing for  the  night.  Others  came,  one  at  a  time,  out  of  the 
two-foot  opening  in  the  entrance  door.  Each  stepped  up  a 
foot  or  more  to  get  through  the  opening  into  the  alley.  The 
door  led  to  a  dimly  lighted  hallway  or  room.  The  walls 
were  shabby  and  in  disrepair.  The  floor  was  of  old  rough 
boards  with  no  sanitary  finish.  It  was  the  kind  of  floor  that 
is  not  meant  to  be  scrubbed,  for  the  splinters  rebel.  Cigar 
stumps  and  dust  crouched  in  the  corners.  A  shovel,  a  brush, 
boards,  leaned  against  the  wall  by  the  elevator.  By  another 
wall  stood  two  rough  unpainted  wooden  boxes — trash  hold- 
ers, with  no  covers  and  broken  down  at  the  sides.  The 
doors  to  the  freight  elevator  up  which  the  workers  went 
to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  floor  to  their  work,  stood 
about  two  inches  apart.  On  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
elevator  was  painted  roughly  "  Do  Not  Open  Doors."  Evi- 
dently they  were  permanently  disabled. 

It  was  three  o'clock.  The  factory  was  closing  for  the 
day.  Business  was  slack  and  the  help  was  on  short  time. 

The  building  was  the  home  of  the  A.  Nash  Company, 
Inc.,  wholesale  tailors,  Cincinnati.  The  time  was  the  week 
following  the  meeting  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

Upstairs  the  same  general  unsanitary  conditions  prevailed. 
Each  floor  consisted  of  one  large  room,  fairly  well  lighted, 
though  the  heavy  dust  on  the  windows  kept  back  the  day- 
light. The  flooring  was  the  same  as  in  the  entrance;  the 
same  arrangement  of  large  rough  boxes  was  provided  for 
the  scraps  and  trash ;  the  same  lack  of  housekeeping  was 
noticeable.  But  most  conspicuous  of  all  were  the  toilet 
arrangements,  noticeable  upon  entering  each  floor — first  be- 
cause of  the  odor  and  second  because  of  the  unsightliness. 
On  the  top  floor  was  a  separate  room  used  as  dressing  room 
for  the  girls.  This  is  where  different  girls  told  me  the 
plumbing  had  been  out  of  order  during  the  winter  for  ten 
days  at  a  time  until  conditions  were  "  unbelievable."  By 
the  door  stood  one  of  the  trash  boxes,  uncovered.  It  showed 
among  its  contents  orange  peel  and  banana  skins.  On  the 
table  next  was  a  pile  of  unfinished  garments  beside  which 
lay  banana  peels  which  had  missed  the  trash  box.  Girls  were 
at  work  directly  by  the  door  to  the  dressing  room.  On  the 
floor  below,  part  of  the  workroom  had  been  roughly  parti- 
tioned off  part  way  to  the  ceiling  for  toilet  and  dressing 
room.  And  on  the  floor  below  that  the  toilets  were  merely 
a  part  of  the  room  with  a  protected  entrance.  The  parti- 
tions were  not  painted  although  the  building  had  been  oc- 
cupied for  eighteen  months. 

The  day's  work  for  week  workers  was  over,  but  a  number 
of  girls  and  men  still  leaned  over  their  work — pressers,  cut- 
ters and  needle  workers.  On  inquiry  it  was  learned  that 
the  majority  of  these  were  on-  piece  work. 

Camillo,  the  Italian  superintendent,  perhaps  forty  years 
of  age,  presided  over  the  factory.  He  is  in  charge  of  all 
workers,  in  January  about  four  hundred,  of  whom  65  per 
cent  are  girls  and  women.  I  had  just  read  a  four-head  story 
in  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  of  court  proceedings  in  a  paternity 
case  concerning  this  Camillo.  The  paper  stated  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  tailoring  firm  of  which  the  name  was  omitted, 
and  further  gave  the  court's  estimate  of  his  income  as  $10,- 
ooo  a  year.  The  defendant  had  made  no  denial  of  the  charges, 
which  had  been  proved  in  court.  Mr.  Nash  himself  in  talk- 
ing with  me  had  referred  to  the  man's  former  "  roughness  " 
and  his  "  brutal  methods."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Nash  told 
how  about  a  year  ago  when  he  found  he  would  have  to  be  out 
of  'the  city  most  of  the  time  getting  across  his  message  of  the 
Golden  Rule  to  other  employers,  he  took  Camillo  to  onf 
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side  and  told  him  he  would  rely  upon  him  to  interpret  the 
Golden  Rule  to  the  workers.  It  is  Mr.  Nash's  contention 
that  the  Golden  Rule  has  reformed  Camillo,  though  he  gives 
no  testimony  to  back  this  up  other  than  that  "  tears  came  to 
his  eyes  as  I  spoke  to  him." 

Down  in  Elm  Street  in  the  brewery  where  the  addition  is 
now  being  built,  physical  conditions  are  better.  There  is 
plenty  of  floor  space  and  spacious  rooms.  The  factory  has, 
of  course,  not  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  garment  making. 
The  lighting  is  inadequate.  It  is  in  the  oldest  section  of 
the  building  that  the  girls  and  women  of  the  vest  and  coat 
shop  work.  The  pressers  are  by  the  windows  and  the  ma- 
chine workers  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  artificial  light. 
The  cutters  are  at  work  in  the  center  of  a  large  room  with 
painted  skylight,  and  work  by  electric  light.  There  is  no 
scientific  planning  of  the  work  conditions,  but  the  general 
effect  is  of  better  housekeeping  than  in  the  Eighth  Street  shop. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  employed  in  this  plant. 

THE  Nash  plant  is  a  non-union  shop.  It  has  no  scheme 
of  employes'  representation  in  the  management.  There 
is  no  machinery  of  any  sort  through  which  the  voice 
of  the  worker  may  be  heard.  It  is  true  that  there  are  semi- 
annual mass  meetings  of  the  workers  and  occasionally  addi- 
tional ones  have  been  held,  but  without  exception  they  have 
been  called  by  the  management.  There  is  no  fixed  way  of 
calling  such  a  meeting.  Usually  the  foremen  and  fore- 
women notify  the  workers  or  an  envoy  is  sent  out  from  the 
office  and  Mr.  Nash  puts  the  plan  he  wishes  acted  upon 
before  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  He  tells 
the  workers  what  he  wants  them  to  know  and  to  do,  asks 
for  discussion  and  for  a  vote  on  his  resolution,  tells  a  story, 
and  exhorts  them  to  work  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

These  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  the  confusion  about 
the  meetings  and  the  complete  lack  of  democracy  in  them: 

1.  Newspaper  publicity,  carried  as  far  as  the  New  York 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  last  July,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Nash  factory  was  increasing  wages  at  a  time  when 
other  clothing  people  were  reducing  them.     Of  the  same 
meeting,  however,  Mr.  Nash,  pointing  to  the  contentment  of 
the  workers  under  the  Golden  Rule,  states  the  workers  voted 
to  reduce  their  wages  and  then  had  a  "  jollification  meeting." 

From  the  workers  and  officials  interviewed  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  the  workers  were  summoned  by  the  management 
in  semi-annual  meeting  expecting  their  third  bonus.  Mr. 
Nash  presented  a  resolution  doing  away  with  the  bonus  but 
calling  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  retroactive  to 
April  first.  This  actually  meant  a  cut  of  $4  a  week  from 
January  to  April  and  a  permanent  decrease  of  $2  a  week, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  bonus  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Mr.  Nash  explained  that  this  action  must 
be  taken  owing  to  the  decrease  in  price  of  suits,  and 
the  workers  voted  for  the  resolution.  The  girls  say 
they  were  then  told  to  go  out  to  the  streets  and  "  cheer  for 
Nash."  Just  who  told  them  is  not  quite  clear,  as  it  never 
is  in  such  cases,  but  many  workers  say  they  felt  little  enthu- 
siasm for  such  a  procedure.  However,  there  were  jobs  to  be 
considered  and,  moreover,  as  one  girl  put  it,  they  were 
"  pushed  out  into  the  street  and  the  doors  locked  behind 
them." 

2.  On  Mr.  Nash's  desk,  when  I  entered  by  appointment, 
was  a  long  paper  roll  made  by  pasting  one  sheet  of  paper 
to  another,  the  whole  attached  to  a  typewritten  statement. 
The  statement  called  the  workers  to  mass  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  activities  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  in  trying  to  organize  the  Nash  shop  last  fall.    The 
attached  papers  contained  the  signatures  of  the  workers.  This 
document  has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Nash  to  different  cities 
and  exhibited  privately  as  an  illustration  of  democracy  at 
work  in  his  shop.    The  meeting  was  held  December  12.    It 
did  not  receive  publicity  in  the  papers  as  has  been  the  case 
with  meetings  where  wages  have  been  increased,  nor  did  Mr. 


Nash  refer  to  it  in  his  New  York  talk  at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  shortly  after  it  took  place.  It  is  a  dangerous 
meeting  to  discuss,  for  Mr.  Nash  is  on  record  as  not  oppos- 
ing labor  unions.  He  takes  the  position  that  the  union  is 
like  the  physician — necessary  because  of  the  ill  health  of  in- 
dustry, but  that  if  you  have  a  healthy  factory  you  do  not 
need  a  physician.  The  Amalgamated  evidently  thought  there 
was  disease  in  the  factory  and  began  passing  circulars  to  the 
workers  as  they  dispersed  from  the  shops,  denouncing  the 
Golden  Rule  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Nash.  They  furthermore 
tried  to  talk  to  the  workers  on  the  streets.  According  to 
the  management,  the  workers  resented  this  intrusion  and  so 
got  up  the  petition.  At  the  meeting  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented, discussed  and  voted  upon  formally,  directing  the 
management  not  to  employ  any  member  of  the  Amalgamated, 
and  to  require  any  employe  who  is  a  member  to  give  up  his 
or  her  union  card  or  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Nash  showed  me  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  but  refused  to  permit  it  to  be  used  for 
publication.  Pie  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  He  said :  "  I 
stayed  away  and  instructed  the  general  manager  (Camillo) 
to  stay  away."  This  is  the  only  meeting  of  the  workers 
from  which  Mr.  Nash  has  absented  himself.  At  other  meet- 
ings he  has  presented  the  matter  for  action  in  the  light  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  He  refrained  from  interpreting  it  at  this 
meeting. 

The  girls  from  one  factory  told  me  some  one  was  sent 
from  the  office  to  get  them  to  sign  the  paper  to  have  a  meet- 
ing about  the  Amalgamated.  One  girl  said  the  paper  was  a 
blank  sheet.  She  said  a  representative  of  the  company  put 
the  resolution.  From  the  other  factory  one  of  the  girls  told 
me  they  were  instructed  by  the  forewoman  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing. After  the  meeting  a  paper  was  brought  around  to  be 
signed.  She  refused  to  sign — said  she  had  been  in  the  shop 
only  a  few  weeks  and  didn't  know  Nash  and  didn't  know  the 
Amalgamated,  and  she  wasn't  going  on  record  against  either. 
Certainly  she  wasn't  going  "  to  band  against  the  Amalga- 
mated when  they  all  knew  that  what  their  circulars  said 
was  true."  She  was  a  member  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  and  expected  to  be  discharged  for  her  refusal. 
However,  she  said,  "  they  were  craftier  than  that.  They 
even  gave  me  my  Christmas  vacation  on  pay.  Then  the 
middle  of  January  they  discharged  me,  saying  my  produc- 
tion wasn't  high  enough."  She  said  many  other  girls  signed 
who  were  not  opposed  to  the  Amalgamated  at  all.  She 
asked  one  of  them  how  she  could  sign  the  paper  after  what 
she'd  said  about  the  shop  and  the  girl  replied :  "  Well,  I 
guess  if  you  had  stock  in  a  company  you  wouldn't  vote  it  to 
do  something  they  said  would  harm  it."  She  said  of  the 
seven  union  girls  in  the  shop  she  was  in,  six  had  been  dropped 
since  the  meeting.  This  must  be  taken  as  the  point  of  view 
of  a  union  girl,  of  whom  there  were  very  few  in  the  factory. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  petition  was  got  up  by  the 
most  expert  cutter  whose  wife  is  forewoman  of  the  vest  shop 
and  formerly  was  in  charge  of  production  throughout  the 
plant.  Both  represent  the  management,  and  furthermore, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  this  cutter  is  making  higher 
wages  than  he  could  were  the  shop  unionized. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  petition  has  been  signed  by 
the  workers  as  a  whole.  Previous  petitions  which  Mr.  Nash 
has  published  have  been  signed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  names, 
chiefly  officers  of  the  company,  department  heads  and  fore- 
men. 

3.  In  response  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the 
meeting  held  January  2  when  the  forty-hour  week  and  10 
per  cent  increase  in  wage  were  voted  upon,  Mr.  Nash 
handed  me  a  release  to  the  press  marked  "  For  release  after 
I  P.  M.  January  2,  1922.  To  be  presented  to  the  workers 
at  annual  meeting  at  I  p.  M.  January  2,  1922."  In  the 
speech  Mr.  Nash  presents  a  resolution  to  the  workers'  meet- 
ing stating  that  all  the  shops  of  the  Nash  Company  shall 
work  on  a  forty-hour,  five-day  week  basis  and  that  there 
shall  be  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  throughout  the 
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factory.  The  statement  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  shop  will  mean  a  saving  in  money,  but  offers 
no  explanation  of  how  this  increased  overhead  under  which 
in  December  3,500  fewer  orders  were  rilled  than  in  October, 
the  peak,  warranted  a  wage  increase  at  the  time.  No  figures 
are  given.  Although  the  statement  in  one  place  says  "  in  all 
the  shops,"  it  later  says,  "  for  all  our  week  workers  " ;  thus 
the  cutters  and  many  others  are  excluded.  The  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  who  comprise  most  of  the  vest  shop,  formerly 
worked  only  five  days  a  week  although  if  there  was  work  for 
them  they  were  permitted  to  work  extra  time  to  make  up  the 
week.  Furthermore,  while  the  rate  per  hour  was  increased, 
the  number  of  hours  worked  for  the  week  worker  had  for 
some  weeks  been  cut  7^2  hours  a  week  on  account  of  slack 
work.  This  condition,  as  previously  mentioned,  still  pre- 
vailed the  third  week  in  January. 

All  testimony  from  workers  as  well  as  from  outsiders  who 
have  been  invited  as  onlookers  at  the  Nash  meetings  was 
evidence  to  the  same  point:  that  the  initiative  comes  not 
from  the  workers,  but  from  the  management;  that  responsi- 
bility for  all  action  taken  lies  not  with  the  workers  but  with 
the  management;  that  the  workers'  meetings  are  in  no  way 
educational  either  from  the  standpoint  of  education  through 
functioning,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  information  received 
in  regard  to  the  business. 

I  ASKED  Mr.  Nash  about  grievances.    Were  they  taken 
up  with  foremen  or  were  there  grievance  committees? 
He  pointed  out  that  any  one  who  asked  such  a  question 
had  missed  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.    There  were  no 
such  things  as  committees  because  where  the  Golden  Rule 
is  in  force  there  are  no  grievances.     If  a  worker  wants  to 
talk  anything  over,  he  "  feels  free  to  come  to  me."     The 
testimony  of  the  workers,  however,  did  not  bear  this  out. 
Not  one  worker,  talked  with  outside  the  shop,  but  had  a 
grievance. 

M G had  been  employed  by  the  company  more  than  a 

year.  She  was  receiving  $25  a  week  last  spring  when  the  forewoman 
told  her  she  must  reduce  her  to  $20  as  the  two  other  girls  in  the 
department  who  were  receiving  this  equally  high  wage  were  also 
to  be  reduced.  The  girl  said  she  found  out  the  other  girls  weren't 
to  be  reduced  so  she  spoke  to  the  forewoman,  who  resented  her  doing 
so.  Seeing  a  suggestion  box  on  the  wall,  she  wrote  a  note  addressed 
to  Mr.  Nash  telling  him  what  had  occurred.  The  next  morning,  she 
says,  she  was  paid  off. 

E C was  a  capmaker  and  a  member  of  the  Capmakers' 

Union.  Her  shop  was  out  on  strike.  Not  being  able  to  get  along 
on  her  relief  pension,  she  took  work  at  Nash's  but  served  on  the  picket 
line  at  her  shop  in  the  same  block,  after  the  Nash  shop  closed.  When 
the  superintendent  heard  of  this  she  was  discharged.  (Camillo,  by 
the  way,  is  known  as  an  anti-union  man.)  The  Central  Labor  Union 
took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Nash,  who  said  he  could  not  see  the  girl 
or  look  into  the  case  because  he  had  to  be  away,  but  he  would  order 

her  kept  on  the  payroll.  The  third  week  of  January,  E C 

was  still  on  the  payroll  but  had  not  worked  for  five  weeks.  Her 
case  had  not  been  looked  into.  It  seemed  to  be  cheaper  to  pay  her 
and  keep  her  out  of  the  shop  than  to  keep  her  at  work  or  even  to 
face  the  matter  squarely  by  investigation. 

R H ,  mentioned  before,  when  discharged  as  "  not  pro- 
ducing enough,"  thought  she  had  been  discharged  because  she  had 
not  signed  the  petition  against  the  Amalgamated  and  because  she 
was  a  union  member.  She  had  tried  twice  to  see  Mr.  Nash  but 
without  success.  There  was  no  natural  channel  through  which  to 
present  her  grievance.  She  could  only  call  at  his  office,  and  he  was 
either  "  out  of  town  "  or  "  too  busy." 

Every  girl  talked  with  who  was  working  in  the  old  distill- 
ery spoke  J:o  me  of  the  "  unspeakable  "  condition  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms;  yet  not  one  knew  how  to  get  anything  done 
about  it. 

The  question  of  pay  at  the  Nash  factory  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  relating  an  experience  which  after  all  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation  there. 

I  believed  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  at  the  Nash 
factory  with  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  same  market 
would  show  the  public  what  had  been  the  material  returns 


to  the  workers  under  the  Golden  Rule  plan.     I  therefor 
explained  this  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  to  whom  I  had  bee 
referred  in  Mr.  Nash's  absence  from  the  city  and  asked  if 
might  see  the  payroll.    The  secretary-treasurer  is  a  girl,  pe: 
haps  twenty-five,  who  began  to  work  for  Mr.  Nash  in  191 
at  $13  a  week.   She  said  they  did  not  show  the  payroll  to  ara 
one  because  the  Amalgamated  was  making  some  statement: 
about  it.    The  Amalgamated  was  "  in  bad,"  and  Mr.  Na 
"  didn't  want  to  do  anything  to  hurt  them."     Besides, 
Amalgamated  was  only  an  outlaw  union,  and  they  didn'i 
want  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.    Next  day  Mr.  Nash 
to  town  and  I  obtained  an  interview  at  his  house.    As 
were  about  to  part,  I  asked  if  I  might  see  the  payroll.   "  Ye 
indeed,"  he  replied.    "  Yes,  indeed."    "  Will  you  notify  you 
secretary-treasurer  that  it  is  all  right  before  you  leave  in  tt 
morning?  "    "  Oh,  no  necessity,  no  necessity  at  all."  "  But," 
I  suggested,  "  she  thought  today  perhaps  you  might  not  wan 
to  show  it,  so  perhaps  it  would  avoid  confusion  if  she  wer 
quite  clear  about  it  before  you  left." 

Late  the1  next  afternoon  when  I  went  to  see  the  payrol! 
I  was  referred  to  Mr.  Nash.  He  asked  me  why  I  wished 
to  see  it.  I  urged  that  if,  as  he  had  said,  he  considered  the 
greatest  thing  he  could  do  was  to  get  the  message  of  the 
Golden  Rule  over  to  employers,  the  actual  figures  showing 
results  in  terms  of  cash  under  Golden  Rule  operation  would 
do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Nash,  "  I  can't  let  you  see  it.  It  would 
be  un-Christian."  And  he  explained  this  phrase  by  saying  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  were  making  statements 
about  his  payroll,  and  for  him  to  make  any  statement  would 
only  be  in  the  nature  of  fighting,  and  that  was  not  the  way 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  I  assured  him  I  was  not  asking  him 
to  make  any  statement,  but  that  I  merely  wished  to  use  the 
figures  in  my  story.  Then  he  told  me  it  was  not  possible, 
as  the  payroll  was  not  his  but  the  workers'.  He  had  no  right 
to  show  it.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  idea  I  was  infringing 
upon  rights,  but  that  as  he  had  stated  in  public  in  New  York 
the  week  before  and  again  the  night  before  at  his  home  that 
the  "  books  "  were  open,  I  had  taken  it  to  be  my  privilege. 

"Oh,  the  'books.'"  (I  had  indeed  used  the  word 
"books"  instead  of  "payroll.")  "But  that  is  a  different 
matter.  The  management's  books,  but  not  the  workers'." 

I  asked  where  the  distinction  lay.  Mr.  Nash  courteously, 
but  somewhat  vaguely  explained  that  figures  on  production, 
profits  or  selling,  etc.,  were  management's  books,  but  the 
payroll  was  not.  I  could  go  freely  among  the  workers  and 
ask  them  what  pay  they  received.  Mr.  Nash  was  well  aware 
at  the  time  that  on  account  of  the  Amalgamated  activities 
every  employe  in  the  shop  had  been  guarding  his  speech  for 
weeks,  especially  with  strangers,  afraid  of  losing  his  job 
forthwith. 

I  suggested  that  the  opening  of  the  payroll  might  be  a 
proper  matter  to  place  before  the  workers  through  their 
regular  channel  for  taking  up  such  problems.  There  being 
no  such  machinery  to  function  through,  however,  Mr.  Nash 
replied  that  he  would  be  more  ready  to  place  the  matter 
before  them  if  the  Amalgamated  situation  had  not  happened 
to  be  so  acute  at  the  time. 

To  return  to  the  wages.  In  the  mid-west  clothing  market, 
piece  work  prevails  except  with  the  cutters,  who  are  on  week 
work.  In  the  Nash  factory,  however,  the  reverse  in  the  case. 
Cutters,  choppers  and  trimmers  are  on  piece  work,  and  a  few 
high  production  people  in  other  departments. 

From  information  received  unofficially  as  well  as  picked 
up  in  conversations  with  Mr.  Nash  and  the  superintendent 
it  can  be  fairly  stated  that  in  the  tailor  shop,  which  comprises 
the  majority  of  the  workers  and  all  of  the  women,  the  wage 
averages  $20  to  $22  a  week.  This  is  about  25  per  cent  be- 
low the  averages  in  Amalgamated  shops.  The  cutters,  how- 
ever, who  are  not  on  a  forty-hour  week,  but  may  work  as 
long  as  they  please,  make  from  $40  to  $70  a  week.  A  union 
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cutter  receives  a  minimum  of  $45  for  similar    work    and 
seldom  goes  above  $55  a  week. 

The  Nash  company  is  a  "  tailor-to-the-trade "  concern. 
That  is,  each  suit  is  cut  to  order.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  cutter  does  exceedingly  careful 
work  adjusting  his  pattern  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  figure. 
Even  in  "  ready-to-wear  "  clothing  where  a  good  quality  of 
goods  is  turned  out  the  cutter  cuts  the  cloth  as  well  as 
marks  it.  Under  these  circumstances  eight  cuts  are  usual  in 
an  eight-hour  day. 

At  the  Nash  factory,  the  cutter  only  marks  his  cloth  and 
the  chopper  (or  apprentice)  cuts  it.  According  to  informa- 
tion from  the  cutter  on  whose  initiative  the  resolution  was 
passed  against  the  Amalgamated,  the  cutter  receives  44  cents 
a  suit  with  13%  cents  added  for  extra  pants.  He  cuts  on 
an  average  of  26  suits  in  an  eight-hour  day — a  minimum  of 
20,  a  maximum  of  35.  Thus  the  average  cutter  would  make 
$57.20  in  a  forty-hour,  five-day  week;  the  lowest  paid,  $44; 
and  the  exceptional  man,  $77  in  the  same  time.  From  other 
information  received,  however,  it  would  seem  that  this  esti- 
mate is  high,  and  that  $40  to  $70  would  be  more  nearly 
accurate.  The  forty-hour  week  and  the  eight-hour  day  do 
not  apply  to  cutters,  however.  They  may  come  and  go  at 
will. 

The  minimum  wage  at  the  shop  is  $10.  This  compares 
with  the  $10  minimum  in  an  open  shop,  $10  minimum  in  the 
United  Garment  Shops,  and  $12  minimum  in  the  Amalga- 
mated shops.  In  the  Chicago  market  the  minimum  wage  is 
$15.  The  lowest  minimum  offered  in  Cincinnati  industries 
is  $10  to  the  girls  in  the  candy,  paper  bag  and  bindery  fac- 
tories. 

Overtime  is  not  paid  time  and  a  half,  but  straight  time 
for  both  piece  and  week  workers.  According  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  two  of  the  girls,  the  superintendent  says: 
"  If  you  are  not  willing  to  work  overtime  we  don't  want 
you  around." 

Wages  are  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  individual 
bargaining  with  the  worker.  Each  worker  is  then  provided 
with  a  production  card,  which  is  turned  in  daily,  and  the 
wage  is  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  that  card  by  the  fore- 
woman or  the  foreman,  who  judges  it  according  to  the  out- 
put of  the  most  productive  workers.  One  girl  told  me  that 
the  foreman  had  told  the  workers  when  the  forty-hour  week 
went  into  effect,  January  i,  that  they  were  supposed  to  do 
as  much  work  in  forty  hours  as  they  had  done  in  forty-four. 
She  said  some  girls  had  been  dropped  since  because  their  pro- 
duction was  not  high  enough.  This  card  system  is  virtually  a 
piece-work  system  and  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
speeding  up  workers. 

The  actual  history  of  the  Nash  wage  increases  which  have 
received  so  much  dramatic  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  shows  that  a  high  wage  at  the  fac- 
tory is  not  to  be  anticipated.  In  the  last  months  of  1918, 
when  Mr.  Nash  took  the  factory  over  and  increased  wages 
from  50  per  cent  for  skilled  workers  to  300  per  cent  for 
unskilled,  he  merely  brought  the  wage  up  nearer  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scale  in  the  market.  Mr.  Nash  himself  says 
the  old  shop  had  been  "  exploiting  sweat  shop  labor  "  and 
that  the  shop  had  had  no  government  work  through  which 
wages  would  have  been  forced  up.  Furthermore,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  had  just  begun  their  agitation 
in  Cincinnati.  They  let  the  Nash  shop  alone,  they  claim, 
because  it  was  small  and  they  had  to  concentrate  on  the 
large  shops.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  Amalgamated 
was  felt. 

The  second  raise,  in  January,  1920,  also  followed  raises 
in  the  entire  market.  The  profit-sharing  scheme,  which  lasted 
for  one  year  during  the  time  of  highest  prices  and  demand, 
proved  to  be  a  way  of  bringing  up  earnings  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  increase  could  be  withdrawn,  as  it  was,  without  the 
stigma  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 

The  low  wage  rate  of  the  worker  is  to  a  certain  extent 


balanced  by  the  steady  work  which  the  Nash  factory  has 
been  able  to  provide.  A  review  of  the  sales  sheet  shows 
that  orders  increased  rapidly  in  1921  (though  with  drops 
in  July  and  in  December)  and  exceeded  the  1920  record  by 
nearly  30,000  sales.  October,  1921,  marked  the  peak  of 
the  business,  and  every  month  except  June  and  July  of  1921 
exceeded  the  equivalent  month  of  the  year  before.  The  drop 
from  11,182  orders  in  March,  1921,  to  3,455  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  however,  shows  there  is  a  fluctuation,  which  could 
scarcely  be  taken  care  of  without  "  laying  off  "  some  of  the 
workers,  especially  since  there  is  no  definite  provision  for 
distributing  what  work  there  is  among  all  the  workers. 
Voluntary  vacations,  without  pay,  took  care  of  some  of  this 
depression.  During  December,  1921,  and  January,  1922, 
week  workers  kept  on  lost  7J/2  hours  a  week;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  six  out  of  seven  union  girls  in  one  shop,  others 
were  dismissed  and  not  definitely  told  whether  they  might 
expect  to  return  or  not.  By  usual  calculations,  stabilization 
of  production  means  increased  profits;  and  in  a  democratic 
organization  such  a  sales  record  would  normally  bring  wage 
rates  above  rather  than  below  the  market.  As  has  been 
shown  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Nash  factory. 

The  facts  stand  out  clearly  that  the  Nash  wage  scale  for 
week  workers  is  below  others  in  the  same  market  and  below 
the  union  scale,  and  that  those  who  enjoy  large  envelopes 
do  so  because  their  work  and  their  hours  are  completely 
unstandardized. 

ONE  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  Nash  factory 
is  the  employment  policy.     It    explains    the    general 
psychology  of  the  workers  and  the  wage  scale.    There 
is  no  employment  manager.     The  foreman  or  forewoman 
hires  and  fires. 

When  Mr.  Nash  took  over  the  little  factory  of  29  work- 
ers, he  took  over  a  group  of  exploited  sweat  shop  workers. 
As  the  number  of  employes  was  increased,  the  stated  policy 
was  not  to  advertise  but  to  have  the  help  bring  in  their 
friends  and  train  them.  One  of  the  first  rules  made,  says 
Mr.  Nash,  was  not  to  take  workers  from  other  firms.  He 
says  the  company  has  trained  five  hundred  who  have  never 
worked  before.  Thus  green  workers  who  did  not  know 
conditions  in  other  shops  made  up  the  working  staff.  Fur- 
thermore, many  Seventh  Day  Adventists  drawn  to  Mr.  Nash 
because  of  his  religious  creed  make  up  the  ranks.  Mr.  Nash's 
constant  appeal  to  the  religious  emotions  of  these  people, 
his  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Golden  Rule  that 
brought  about  the  changes,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
wage  scale  was  lagging  behind  the  general  upward  trend  of 
the  times,  has  greatly  strengthened  his  hold  on  his  workers. 
More  recently,  with  further  increases  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, workers  with  previous  experience  who  have  drifted 
into  the  Nash  shops  have  been  too  fearful  of  being  out  of 
employment  to  risk  their  jobs  by  expressing  discontent.  The 
result  has  been  a  sincere  contentment  on  the  part  of  many, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  workers  and  a  surface  contentment 
on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  others. 

The  Golden  Rule  Shop,  in  other  words,  is  a  shop  with 
physical  conditions  of  ten  years  ago  prevailing  in  one 
building  and  with  the  new  building,  just  opened,  by  no 
means  a  model ;  a  factory  with  the  old  contractual  sys- 
tem of  wages  with  the  bargaining  and  speeding  up  and 
"  firing  "  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  who,  bent  on  ef- 
ficiency, is  ruler  of  the  shop  with  no  impartial  labor  man- 
ager or  board  to  revise  his  decisions;  a  shop  that  claims  to 
have  tried  profit-sharing  but  without  ever  having  taken  the 
workers  into  conference  in  regard  to  profits  and  costs;  a 
shop  in  which  no  system  of  democracy  prevails. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  religious  emotionalism ;  the  evangelist 
in  this  case  applying  his  methods  not  to  church  membership, 
nor  the  temperance  pledge,  'but  to  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employe. 
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Of  the  Second  Generation 


IMMIGRANT  children  may  yearn  for  freedom  to  live 
untrammeled  American  lives;  but  they  can  do  so  only 
by  abandoning,  physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  their 
own  households. 

The  conflict  of  ideals  between  the  two  generations 
often  comes  to  a  crisis  on  the  issue  of  moving.  The  young 
Americans  are  unwilling  to  remain  behind  in  what  they 
scornfully  call  "  Little  Italy  ";  they  want  to  live  in  a  "civi- 
lized neighborhood."  An  estrangement  occurs  in  many  a 
family  on  this  very  point.  Either  the  children  move  off  by 
themselves,  and  family  ties  are  broken ;  or  they  stay  with  the 
parents  in  the  old  household,  but  very  unwillingly.  The 
hardships  endured  by  immigrants  have  often  been  pic- 
tured, but  the  mental  agonies  undergone  by  the  children  of 
immigrants,  born  in  the  United  States  but  of  old-world  citi- 
zens, are  ten  times  more  poignant.  The  young  Americans 
often  see  the  light  of  their  glorious  country,  but  its  bright- 
ness is  dimmed  by  ineluctable  contact  with  old  ways  and  old 
thoughts. 

Chicago's  Italian  colony  comprises  several  distinct  groups 
in  many  parts  of  the  city.  These  groups  are  not  at  all  con- 
tinuous, and  they  consequently  do  not  constitute  such  formid- 
able integral  foreign  territories  as  does  the  Polish  district, 
for  instance,  on  the  South  Side,  or  the  Jewish  section  on  the 
West  Side.  There  are,  however,  three  extensive  and  popu- 
lous Italian  sections  quite  close  to  the  downtown  business  and 
central  manufacturing  areas  on  the  three  "  sides "  of  the 
city.  Hull  House,  Chicago  Commons  and  the  Jackson  Pub- 
lic School  are  some  of  the  centers  of  recreational  activities, 
where  both  young  and  old  generations  of  Italians  find  the 
contacts  through  which  they  are  gradually  getting  to  know 
their  American  neighbors.  And  the  newcomers,  with  their 
gay  religious  festivals,  their  love  of  music  and  dancing  and 
fireworks,  have  added  color  and  brightness  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  make  their  homes. 

The  largest  of  the  Italian  districts  is  on  the  West  Side. 
It  contains  perhaps  half  the  total  Italian  population  of  the 
city.  These  families  are  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  the 
district  is  heterogeneous  in  character,  not  obviously  Sicilian 
or  Calabrian,  as  is  the  North  Side  colony.  Certain  city 
blocks,  however,  are  almost  solidly  from  one  Italian  country- 
side. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  groups  is  that  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Basilicata.  Because  their  own  homeland  was  the 
poorest  in  Italy,  these  immigrants  were  among  the  very  first 
to  migrate  to  America,  and  their  history  illustrates  that  the 
downtrodden  need  not  remain  so.  As  pioneers  they  had 
many  advantages  over  their  successors.  Many  of  them  were 
the  first  bankers  and  doctors  and  merchants.  The  second 
generation  has  gone  ahead  of  the  first,  becoming  professional 
and  business  leaders  in  the  colony — lawyers,  dentists,  real 
estate  dealers  and  saloon  keepers. 

Hundreds  of  the  new  generation  moved  farther  west.  In 
some  cases  they  persuaded  or  forced  the  old  people  to  go  with 
them.  But  more  often  the  parents  refused  to  leave  the 
shadow  of  the  Italian  church  and  their  circle  of  old  village 
cronies. 

The  West  Side  district  records  its  full  quota  of  bombings 
and  dark  murders.  In  a  recent  aldermanic  election,  indeed, 
it  outdid  itself  in  the  matter  of  massacres,  having  several 
Sicilian  Vespers  of  its  own ;  it  was  even  honored  by  receiving 
the  newspaper  appellation,  "  the  bloody  ward,"  thus  rivalling 
colonial  Kentucky.  I  venture  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  the 
murder  rate  for  the  area  is  no  higher  than  for  any  other  in 
Chicago  with  the  same  number  of  people.  The  gang  spirit, 
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considered  the  chief  factor  in  crime,  is  much  weaker  than  it 
was  years  ago.  Such  a  sinister  aggregation  as  Sam  Car- 
dinella's  Valley  Gang,  four  of  whom  have  already  been 
hanged,  is  now  very  unusual.  Even  that  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  general  lawlessness  after  the  war.  Gangs  were  for- 
merly necessary  for  self-protection.  At  one  time  the  few 
Italians  on  the  West  Side  were  besieged  by  Poles  on  the 
south  and  Irish  on  the  west.  In  those  primitive,  heroic  days, 
stoning  brigades  would  advance  across  Twelfth  Street  and 
drive  Italians  to  Taylor  Street.  And  if  immigrant  boys 
dared  to  penetrate  west  to  play  ball  in  Vernon  Park,  they 
had  to  cut  their  way  through  fierce  shock  troops  of  young 
hooligans.  But  numbers  have  brought  independence,  just 
as  to  our  former  race  of  pioneers.  The  inter-gang  battles 
have  passed  into  unwritten  history. 

This  West  Side  Italian  district  has  many  decided  attrac- 
tions. It  is  not  very  crowded,  relatively  speaking.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  of  one,  two  or  three  stories.  It  has,  too, 
elements  of  natural  beauty;  wide  streets;  good  transporta- 
tion; vacant  lots  for  baseball;  and  a  public  park  of  two 
acres.  It  is  cleaner  than  other  Italian  districts,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  with  a  boulevard  of  its  own,  broad,  stately, 
and  lined  with  lindens. 

One  of  the  precious  points  of  interest  is  the  renowned 
"  Death  Corner  "  at  Milton  Avenue  and  Oak  Street.  This 
spot  is  rivalled  by  no  other  in  number  of  murders.  In  the 
golden  days  of  tremendous  unrestricted  and  unselected  immi- 
gration, before  the  war,  scores  of  victims  were  counted  there 
by  zealous  reporters  each  year.  Some  attribute  this  gory 
history  to  the  preponderance  of  Sicilians  in  this  vicinity; 
perhaps  that  is  the  most  plausible  explanation,  after  all. 

Possibly  to  counteract  these  "  revolverate,"  or  "  revolver- 
ades,"  as  the  Italians  say,  a  great  religious  festival  is  held  at 
the  church  of  San  Domenico  every  August.  This  festa  is 
similar  to  the  spectacular  celebrations  staged  by  every  town 
in  Southern  Italy.  Processions,  fireworks,  chestnut  booths, 
street  concerts,  paper  flowers — it  has  all  these  authentic  fea- 
tures. Time  was  when  each  one  of  the  several  Italian 
parishes  in  Chicago  held  a  yearly  festa  in  honor  of  its  own 
patron  saint,  in  the  fashion  of  the  sizioni  of  Naples.  But 
those  holidays  are  no  more.  The  religious  spell  is  lost  on  the 
younger  generation.  Besides,  celebrations  are  too  expensive. 
Years  ago  a  good,  boisterous  brass  band  could  be  hired  for 
a  dollar  a  day  for  each  player.  Those  "  umpah  "  aggrega- 
tions were  the  scorn  of  the  American  Musicians'  Union  and 
the  delight  of  the  Italian  boys.  Now  they  are  not  available ; 
their  members  have  either  joined  the  union,  or  they  are  pros- 
perous proprietors  of  barber-shops. 

Across  the  Grand  Avenue  bridge  lies  the  western  continu- 
ation of  the  North  Side  colony.  Here  the  Chicago  Com- 
mons is  the  free  social  dispensary,  functioning  energetically 
and  very  effectively.  An  interesting  activity,  as  an  example, 
is  the  Italian  Young  Men's  Club,  which  meets  once  a  week 
and  enjoys  a  program  prepared  by  its  own  members  with 
occasional  outside  help.  After  the  proceedings  one  of  the 
members,  an  accomplished  maltre  de  danse,  conducts  a  qua- 
drille, during  which  brawny  stevedores  and  sweatered  team- 
sters teach  graceful  figures  to  the  young  American  women 
who  reside  at  the  settlement. 

Those  who  have  come  to  America  since  the  Armistice 
are  not  in  very  prosperous  circumstances.  After  having  spent 
almost  their  last  money  in  paying  for  passports,  visas,  and 
passage  to  America  at  the  present  exorbitant  rates,  they 
have  been  met  here  by  serious  conditions  of  unemployment. 
The  building  deadlock  and  the  cessation  of  road  work  have 
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especially  hit  the  new  immigrants.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  many  cases,  where  relatives  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
employment  for  the  newcomers,  acute  suffering  has  resulted. 
In  the  crowded  Italian  sections  enormous  numbers  of  men 
stand  about  idle.  At  one  corner  one  hundred  and  forty  such 
unemployed  were  recently  counted. 

But  the  ante-bellum  immigrants  are  well  off.  Most  of 
them  are  very  happy.  Those  who  have  wanted  to  go  back 
to  Italy  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  have  either 
remained  there  to  pay  the  penalty  or  have  returned  perma- 
nently disillusioned.  It  is  difficult  and  unprofitable  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  status  and  character  of  the  Italians  in 
Chicago.  The  chronic  critic  of  all  foreigners  will  continue 
to  disparage  them  as  such.  Amateur  economists  and  indolent 
patriots  will  depreciate  their  contribution  to  America.  I 
should  rather  bear  in  memory  the  wholesome  spirit  shown 
at  a  benefit  dance  given  by  young  Italians  of  the  West  Side 
for  one  of  its  girls  now  studying  music  in  Milan.  Or  the 
stirring  picture  of  a  military  funeral  in  the  heart  of  the 
colony,  one  day  last  fall.  The  body  of  one  of  the  boys  had 
come  back  from  France.  Word  was  sent  about  the  neigh- 
borhood for  former  soldiers  to  attend  the  funeral,  in  uni- 
form. Some  three  hundred  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
were  on  hand,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Most  of  them 
were  members  of  former  "  gangs,"  more  or  less  ferocious. 
And  each  one  of  the  firing  squad,  about  the  flag-draped 
casket,  bore  at  least  one  gold  stripe  on  his  right  sleeve. 

In  spite  of  trade  depression,  labor  uprisings  and  scarcity 
of  raw  materials,  two  conspicuous  industries  new  to  America 
are  flourishing  among  the  more  than  fifty  thousand  Italian- 
born  who  make  Chicago  their  home.  The  first,  which  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  neces- 
sarily an  extra-curriculum  activity,  is  that  of  wine-making  in 
the  home.  A  ruling  by  an  Illinois  court  allows  private 
families  to  make  two  hundred  gallons  of  wine  each  year; 
but  Italian  families  anticipated  that  decision  long  ago.  No 
family  is  too  poor  to  have  this  beverage  on  steady  tap;  it 
may  live  in  a  dark  back  room  with  only  an  oil  stove,  a  few 
broken  chairs,  and  an  oilcloth-covered  table  as  furniture; 
but  it  offers  the  visitor  a  hospitable  glass  of  vino  fatto  in 
caso. 

The  second  infant  industry  is  the  making  of  Italian  cheese 
and  macaroni.  The  United  States  is  already  exporting  spa- 
ghetti to  Naples,  which  outdoes  the  carrying  of  coals  to  New- 
castle. Since  the  war,  the  Italian  government  has  forbidden 
exports  of  cheese,  and  Italians  in  this  country,  after  a  period 
of  serious  suffering,  began  with  true  American  initiative  to 
make  it  themselves.  Now  they  have  American-made  pre- 
voloni,  mozzarelle  and  ricotta  which  rival  those  choice  prod- 
ucts of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula.  Thus  far,  however,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  famous  Gorgonzola  and 
Parmeggiano. 

Americanization  or  assimilation  of  immigrants  is  best 
accomplished  through  beneficent  contact  with  the  better 
classes  of  native  Americans.  A  chance  word  across  the  back- 
yard fence,  a  casual  inspiration  from  meeting  American 
neighbors  along  the  street,  the  mere  observation  of  American 
ways  of  living — these  form  the  healthy  liaison  for  the  for- 
eigner who  wishes  to  adopt  the  life  of  his  new  country.  If 
isolated  zones  could  be  prescribed  for  immigrants,  so  that 
those  of  different  nationalities  should  not  be  contiguous  but 
interspersed  with  native  American  zones,  the  process  of 
Americanization  would  operate  splendidly.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  tremendous  effect  an  American  birthday  party,  for 
example,  may  have  on  an  Italian  boy:  nice  girls  in  neat 
frocks,  and  boys  with  starched  collars ;  a  view  into  an  Ameri- 
can dining-room,  and  Helen's  mother  serving  cake  and  join- 
ing in  the  fun?  A  year  of  visits  by  social  workers  will  not 
work  such  wonders  as  that  neighborly  invitation  of  the  Jones 
to  the  kid  of  the  Italian  family  who  live  in  the  rear  cottage 
next  door.  JOHN  VALENTINE. 


The  First  Chapter 

THERE  are  times  when  the  part  is  not  only  so  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  but  so  different  from  it  that 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  whole  could  ever  contain  it.  A 
movie  must  always  seem  so  to  its  actors.  The  hero  is  told 
that  he  is  to  register  mad  love  for  the  lady;  then  after  sev- 
eral irrelevant  days  of  sitting  on  the  scenery  he  is  told  to 
kill  her,  and  although  this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
result  of  love,  it  is  not  the  one  his  earlier  training  taught 
him  to  think  of  as  the  logical  end  of  the  kindlier  emotions. 

It  was  my  good  luck  to  see  the  immigration  problem  go 
under  such  strange  partition.  With  this  difference — that 
the  part,  being  different  from  the  whole,  was  finally  pre- 
sented as  the  whole.  During  last  summer,  upon  one  of  my 
occasional  visits  to  Ellis  Island,  I  found  a  story  of  Ameri- 
canization being  filmed.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  was  told, 
that  the  government  had  ever  given  permission  to  any  film 
company  to  take  pictures  of  Ellis  Island.  In  this  instance, 
the  industrial  department  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational 
Service  Committee  of  the  National  War  Work  Council, 
wished  to  interpret  the  social  work  among  the  immigrants 
upon  the  island.  The  story  is  called  Peter  Points  the  Way, 
and  it  portrays  the  more  ephemeral  trials  of  immigration. 

The  first  pictures  are  taken  on  board  the  steerage  deck 
of  the  Olympic,  and  the  audience  sees  with  the  immigrant 
his  first  glimpse  of  New  York.  The  moving  canvas  of  the 
harbor — the  boats,  the  docks,  the  towers,  cutting  a  Baby- 
lonian figure  against  the  sky  over  which,  by  some  chance 
auspicious  for  the  movie-makers,  airplanes  promenade 
briskly — makes  a  background  for  a  story  of  new  life  so  mag- 
nificent, even  though  it  may  develop  into  a  story  of  mag- 
nificent defeat,  that  the  audience  cannot  help  being  hushed 
with  a  moment  of  awe.  The  Americanization  problem, 
with  such  an  approach,  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  evening 
classes  and  oaths  of  loyalty.  For  sowers  and  reapers  taking 
flight  from  famine  to  have  found  fastness  in  a  land  of  al- 
most tautological  plenty — as  witness  its  extravagant  sky- 
line— is  epical,  scriptural.  One  who  knows  something  of 
the  country's  inland,  indeed  even  something  of  its  wharves 
and  harbors,  vicariously  holds  some  of  the  immigrants' 
hopes,  though  he  may  recognize  that  they  are  forlorn.  The 
confusion  of  new  ways,  the  bewildering  industrialism,  the 
straits  of  city  living,  the  new  autocracies  of  wealth  and  uni- 
formity— they  are  mountains  before  the  land  of  promise, 
surmountable  only  if  the  foot-paths  be  known.  Ellis  Island 
is  only  the  crashing  chord  of  the  first  movement.  The  surge 
of  minor  sounds  is  depressing,  but  the  real  motif  of  the 
music  scarcely  creeps  in.  The  island  is  isolated,  almost  irrel- 
evant to  American  life.  Its  only  connection  with  America, 
in  fact,  is  that  America  is  to  blame  for  it.  Its  kaleidoscopic 
tragedies  and  triumphs  are  not  the  problems  of  Americani- 
zation. 

Imagine,  then,  the  surprise  of  one  who,  with  mind  upon 
the  land  of  promise,  and  eyes  upon  the  chosen  people — chosen 
by  percentage,  incidentally — people  hopeful,  tired,  despon- 
dent or  buoyant  with  enterprise,  sees  the  story  of  their  new 
life  begun,  and  then,  when  he  has  turned  over  the  pages 
of  the  published  book,  finds  that  the  story  is  left  as  if 
finished  with  the  first  chapter,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
a  dummy. 

To  be  interlocutor  in'  Bedlam  is  to  perform  no  mean 
function,  and  the  daily  service  of  the  social  organizations 
upon  Ellis  Island  is  an  invaluable  one  of  expedition  and 
charity.  But  to  believe  that  the  final  purposes  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  are  revealed  upon  the  screen  in  Peter  Points  The 
Way,  and  that  here  is  reeled  off  our  complete  light  to  date 
upon  the  immigrant  problem,  is  to  come  away  cheerless. 

The  hero  fearfully  and  thriftily  housed  in  an  apartment 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  tells  his  friends,  newly 
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from  Europe  via  Ellis  Island,  and  safely  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  good  agency,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
how  he  has  succeeded  in  America.  Three  flags,  twelve  cut 
glass  tumblers,  ice-cream  and  a  mantelpiece  garnish  his  tale 
as  to  the  plenitude  of  the  new  life.  His  evening  classes, 
his  noon-hour  games,  and  finally  his  enlistment  in  a  com- 
pany where  there  were  "  twenty-four  nationalities — all 
Americans,"  fighting  for  America,  won  in  the  new  immi- 
grant lad  a  zeal  for  speed.  So  a  job,  a  ready-made  suit, 
a  straw  hat — and  he  could  send  for  his  betrothed.  He  met 
her  on  the  island — at  the  "  kissing  post,"  the  first  trysting 
place  of  the  New  World,  and  whish,  before  you  knew  it, 
she  was  not  only  married  to  the  new  American,  but  mar- 
ried to  him  in  an  American  trousseau  complete — in  which 
she  was  so  fetching  that  no  American  would  scorn  escorting 
her  to  Coney. 

No,  the  services  of  an  interlocutor  in  Bedlam  are  not  to 
be  rejected.  There  is  still  room  for  a  good  interpretative 
picture  of  the  problems  of  coming  to  America. 

MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS. 

The  Approach  to  the  Mothers 

THE  International  Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  St. 
Louis  opened  its  offices  two  years  ago  in  a  neighbor- 
hood containing  various  nationalities  and  was  housed  in 
the  same  building  as  a  Red  Cross  teaching  center  for 
public  health  nurses  and  a  baby  clinic  and  a  nutrition  clinic. 
It  had  no  definite  program,  but  its  staff  of  four  foreign  and 
two  American  workers  was  willing  to  undertake  any  service 
which  might  express  its  neighborliness  to  the  foreign-born 
woman.  The  institute  was  at  once  asked  to  put  an  inter- 
preter for  at  least  one  afternoon  a  week  in  each  of  the  munici- 
pal baby  clinics  in  neighborhoods  with  a  strong  element  of 
foreign-born  residents.  While  performing  this  service, 
workers  are  constantly  discovering  family  problems  that  call 
for  intensive  case  work,  and  they  also  make  contacts  with 
women  who  join  the  institute's  mothers'  clubs  or  classes  in 
English. 

This  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  and  with  the 
municipal  clinics  has  resulted,  for  the  clinics,  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  of  foreign-born  mothers.  For  the 
institute  it  has  offered  a  natural  approach  to  many  women 
whom  it  can  later  serve  in  other  ways.  To  the  mother 
it  has  given  the  comforting  assurance  that  she  can  make 


herself  understood   by  the   doctor  and   understand   his  in- 
structions. 

The  interpreters'  work  in  the  clinics  has  resulted  in  a  fur- 
ther exchange  of  services.  They  visit  with  the  nurses  in  non- 
English  speaking  homes,  and  the  nurses  refer  to  the  institute 
families  of  foreign  origin  in  which  they  find  problems  re- 
quiring social  service.  Sometimes  the  two  organizations  join 
hands  in  giving  a  neighborhood  mothers'  party.  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  International  Institute,  writes: 
"  Our  mutual  dependence  has  come  about  so  naturally  and 
is  so  satisfactory  in  its  results  that  it  is  rather  a  surprise  to 
hear  the  exclamation  of  American  visitors  about  our  won- 
derful cooperation." 

Canadian  Immigration 

SOME  vexing  social  and  economic  problems  for  the  new 
liberal  government  of  Canada  are  involved  in  the  task 
of  devising  a  program  of  immigrant  distribution  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  dominion.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
expectation  of  a  considerable  immigration  from  Great  Brit- 
ain through  the  operation  of  the  assisted  immigration  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  government  of  that  country  for  ex- 
service  men  and  their  families  to  relieve  unemployment.  In 
addition,  there  is  considerable  demand  for  aided  immigra- 
tion and  land  settlement  on  the  part  of  American  farmers 
in  the  middle  western  and  western  states  who  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Both  classes  represent  a  highly  desirable 
type  of  immigrant  in  view  of  the  undeveloped  nature  of 
vast  stretches  of  Canadian  arable  land  near  existing  rail- 
roads which  for  their  exploitation  require  nothing  more 
urgently  than  labor.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  immigrant 
ex-soldiers  or  others  are,  as  is  proposed,  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment not  only  with  free  land  grants  but  also  with  con- 
siderable cash  credits  on  easier  terms  than  native  farmers 
can  obtain,  they  will  be  privileged  competitors  in  the  com- 
mon market. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  is  engaged  in  an  inten- 
sive study  of  this  situation  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  with 
legislative  proposals  for  the  coming  session  of  Parliament. 
The  principal  economic  advantage  of  a  fuller  settlement  is 
that  it  will  diminish  the  excessive  cost  of  operation  for 
railroads  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas.  During  the  past 
conservative  administration,  Canada  pursued  an  immigra- 
tion policy  of  exclusion  while  other  British  dominions  and 


OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  DEMOCRACY 

Switzerland  also  has  its  problem  of  assimilating  large  numbers  of  immigrants.  This  is  one  of  many  telling 
comparative  illustrations  in  a  viidely  used  textbook  in  civics.  Side  by  side  with  a  picture  illustrating  the 
alien's  lack  of  property  rights  in  the  middle  ages  is  set  another  shoimng  the  modern  method  of  expropriation 

and  compensation 
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colonies  received  many  thousands  of  desirable  British  set- 
tlers. With  the  exception  of  organized  labor  and  certain 
rural  interests,  practically  the  whole  of  the  community  de- 
mands a  reversal  of  that  policy.  The  workers,  of  course, 
fear  a  lower  standard  of  wages  from  any  substantial  increase 
in  population.  The  farmers,  so  far  as  they  are  hostile,  point 
to  the  increased  costs  of  production  and  the  difficulty  of 
rinding  remunerative  markets  for  their  products.  French 
Canadians,  moreover,  fear  to  lose  their  political  influence 
with  a  marked  increase  of  English-speaking  voters.  It  is 
expected  that  the  government  will  attempt  to  overcome  the 
first  two  of  these  objections,  first  by  a  system  of  land 
grants  that  will  really  help  to  develop  hitherto  unexploited 
regions  and  riot  provide  merely  competition  for  the  existing 
rural  populations;  second  by  a  joint  agreement  with  the 
British  government  for  the  training  of  immigrants  in  farm 
work  and  their  colonization  along  lines  similar  to  the  Cali- 
fornian  land  settlement  scheme,  under  a  somewhat  paternal- 
istic supervision,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  Canadian 
cities  with  unemployed  immigrants  competing  for  work  in 
industry. 

Links  with  the  Old  World 

A  MERICANIZATION  has  a  long  job  ahead  in  some 
-L~\  Italian  families,  even  when  wife  and  husband  both  vote. 
An  Italian  woman  failed  to  show  up  one  night  at  a  settle- 
ment class  of  which  she  had  been  the  most  faithful  member. 
The  next  day  the  teacher  saw  her  little  daughter.  "  Why 
didn't  your  mother  come  to  English  class  last  night,  Ma- 
ria ?  "  she  asked.  "  My  father  didn't  send  her,"  said  Maria. 

THE  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  not  only  at- 
tempts to  interpret  America  to  the  alien  and  the  alien  to 
America,  but  also  increasingly  helps  individuals  who  need 
information  or  advice.  The  cases  with  which  it  deals  come 
by  mail  or  by  personal  application.  They  are  either  handled 
directly  or  in  consultation  with  government  officials.  The 
majority  of  cases  are  concerned  with  passport  regulations, 
income  tax,  naturalization,  war  risk  allotments,  immigration 
and  emigration.  The  most  troublesome  cases  are  those  of 
aliens  desiring  to  return  to  Europe  or  to  bring  relatives  to 
this  side. 

LOUIS  A.  CUVILLIER,  the  champion  of  anti-socialism 
in  the  New  York  legislature,  would  advance  Americanism 
by  imposing  a  special  tax  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  capital  and  interest  of  aliens  engaged  in  any  business, 
trade  or  profession  in  the  state  and  upon  the  individual  hold- 
ings of  aliens  in  any  partnership,  association  or  corporation 
organized  and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 
(Assembly  bill  No.  1072.)  The  tax  is  to  be  paid  within 
twenty  days  after  assessment;  and  one-half  of  the  amount 
raised  is  to  be  returned  to  the  locality  where  collected — pre- 
sumably to  maintain  workhouses  for  the  aliens  deprived 
of  their  chance  to  compete  in  business. 

IN  view  of  the  internationally  famous  difficulties  of  admin- 
istering the  Dillingham  immigration  law,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  royal  decree  which  the  Jugoslav  government  is- 
sued last  July  concerning  emigration  from  Jugoslavia. 
America  is  the  most  popular  goal  of  Jugoslavic  emigration, 
and  immigrants  in  this  country  are  seriously  affected  by  this 
decree.  Emigrants  will  receive  passports  only  if  they  leave 
and  enter  Jugoslavia  through  Jugoslavic  ports.  Travelling 
through  other  European  ports  is  prohibited.  A  commis- 
sioner of  immigration,  attached  to  the  legation  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Ministry  for  Social  Welfare,  will  be  appointed 
in  all  countries  where  there  are  large  colonies  of  Jugoslavs. 
In  addition  to  this,  every  steamer  with  more  than  fifty  Jugo- 
slav emigrants  on  board  must  carry  a  representative  of  that 


ministry  to  look  after  their  interests.  More  paternal  still 
is  the  provision  for  free  fares  for  its  despondent  sons  who 
wish  to  repatriate.  This  transportation  will  be  given  on 
steamships  of  such  companies  as  the  government  may 
license  for  that  service.  These  provisions  obviously  relate 
to  the  harassing  difficulties  attendant  upon  entering  this 
country.  Even  more  specifically  relevant  is  the  provision 
that  passports  of  prospective  emigrants  will  be  given  only 
if  the  applicant's  qualifications  conform  to  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  intends  to  migrate. 

THE  following  are  some  of  the  outstanding  facts  concern- 
ing immigration  from  1909  to  1920  which,  now  that  the 
1920  census  figures  are  available,  Sidney  L.  Gulick  has  ob- 
tained from  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  race  and  sex: 

The  increase  of  all  males  exceeded  that  of  all  females  by  some 
436,000. 

Northwest  Europeans  increased  by  1,560,000,  while  other  Euro- 
peans, including  Hebrews,  increased  by  some  2,702,000. 

The  increase  of  Mexicans  (246,999)  and  of  Africans  (73,702)  is 
surprising. 

Japanese  males  decreased  by  16,073  and  Chinese  males  by  16,988. 
In  both  cases  the  females  increased,  by  35,482  and  2,002  respectively. 

Emigrants  whose  races  are  not  specified  are  surprisingly  numerous: 
72,526. 

APPEAL  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco  which  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  California  Alien  Land  Law.  W.  L.  Porter- 
field,  an  American  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Y.  Mizuno, 
a  Japanese  resident  of  that  city,  contend  that  this  law  pre- 
vents their  exercise  of  the  right  granted  them  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
leasing  of  land  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  District 
Court  held  that  the  Japanese,  though  permitted  under  the 
law  to  enter  into  business  dealings  and  cropping  contracts 
with  owners  of  agricultural  land  in  California,  may  not 
lease  such  land.  The  decision  was  unanimous.  The  state 
of  California  also  is  dissatisfied  with  this  decision,  holding 
that  the  permission  of  cropping  contracts  would  invalidate 
the  intention  of  the  state  law,  and  has  therefore  also  lodged 
an  appeal  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

CORRESPONDENCE  courses  in  Americanization  are  a 
method  ingeniously  developed  by  the  Americanization  De- 
partment of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  (central  office:  Upland,  Indiana).  They  are  in- 
tended more  especially  for  volunteer  workers  who  do 
neighborhood  visiting  among  foreign-born  mothers  and  inci- 
dentally teach  them  some  English  and  help  them  in  their 
task  of  child  rearing.  In  addition,  the  union  has  helped  to 
establish  centers  in  eleven  cities  where  at  least  one  salaried, 
full-time  worker,  with  the  aid  of  volunteer  visitors,  gives 
similar  service.  The  study  courses  have  been  prepared  by 
specialists  along  various  lines  and  are  very  simple,  giving 
the  worker  not  only  material  for  teaching  but  also  some- 
thing of  the  background  of  immigrant  women  so  that  they 
may  know  how  best  to  approach  them. 

WHILE  under  the  pressure  of  so-called  "  economy  "  cam- 
paigns, many  states  have  whittled  down  the  Americanization 
programs  started  with  such  great  flourish  during  the  war, 
the  report  on  adult  immigrant  education  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  for  1920-1921,  under  the 
direction  of  John  H.  Mahoney,  indicates  progress  all  along 
the  line.  For  three  thousand  men  and  women  of  foreign 
birth  studying  English  and  citizenship  two  years  ago,  there 
are  now  twenty  thousand;  and  the  school  authorities  are 
still  engaged  in  widening  and  intensifying  their  programs  of 
teaching  adults,  considerably  aided  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  backed  by  public  opinion.  Last  year  327  classes 
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Sioux  Indians  and  leave." 

were  established  in  factories,  and  other  worth-while  experi- 
ments were  tried  in  various  communities. 

Boston  maintains  a  day  school  for  immigrants  with  a  daily 
attendance  averaging  two  hundred.  Full-time  directors  and 
organizers  are  employed  by  a  number  even  of  the  smaller 
cities;  in  some  communities  one  of  the  main  efforts  is  to 
create  a  spirit  of  neighborliness. 

The  assistance  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  general  super- 
vision and  encouragement,  consists  in  the  provision  of  full 
training  courses  for  teachers  of  adult  immigrants,  the  issue 
of  citizenship  lessons  and  other  material  for  teachers  and  of 
sets  of  lesson  leaflets  for  students,  standard  teacher  training 
courses  (attended  by  over  a  thousand  teachers  in  the  year) 
and  intensive  special  courses  of  training  in  localities  where 
an  urgent  needs  calls  for  them. 

A  SHORT  but  sufficiently  complete  reading  list  on  the 
United  States,  with  special  consideration  for  the  educational 
needs  of  immigrants,  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association  (78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago). 
It  covers  books  on  American  history,  government,  ideals 
and  literature,  descriptions  of  the  country  and  special  re- 
gions, American  resources,  opportunities  and  occupations, 
the  lives  of  some  interesting  Americans,  and  some  of  the 
best  historic  and  characteristic  fiction. 

IN  the  Menorah  Journal,  Horace  J.  Bridges,  leader  of  the 
Chicago  Ethical  Society,  attacks  the  argument  of  those 
extreme  "Americanizationists "  who  stand  for  a  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  culture  in  the  United  States  because  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  this  country  are  founded  on  the  language 
and  principles  of  the  early  English  settlers  in  Virginia  and 
the  Puritans.  For,  he  points  out,  "  while  we  know  well 
enough  who  the  Puritans  and  the  Virginians  were,  we  really 


do  not  know  what  they  were  racially."  Since  Celtic,  Roman, 
German,  Danish,  Norse,  Norman-French  and  other  strains 
entered  into  their  blood,  he  argues,  the  capacity  of  the  British 
"  peoples  must  be  due  to  factors  independent  of  race;  and  the 
more  highly  we  value  it  the  more  highly  we  must  think, 
if  we  are  unprejudiced,  of  racial  mixture.  He  says: 

If 'the  conditions  of  life  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  few  centuries,  could 
elicit  such  psychic  homogeneity  from  the  midst  of  such  persistent 
racial  heterogeneity,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  harmonization  is  possible 
here.  .  .  .  And  if,  further,  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  Briton, 
taking  him  by  and  large,  has  more  political,  industrial,  administra- 
tive and  aesthetic  capacity — a  larger  range  of  adaptabilities — than 
any  one  of  the  peoples  from  whose  blending  he  results,  the  presump- 
tion would  be  that  a  similar  improvement  in  quality  of  the  final 
compound  over  the  contributing  elements  may  be  expected  in  this 
country. 

THE  foreman  as  an  important  factor  in  Americanization  is 
the  theme  of  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Americaniza- 
tion Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
While  it  is  his  primary  function  to  interpret  the  company's 
policy,  he  is  more  and  more  called  upon  to  help  in  making 
the  ranks  of  the  workers  into  good  citizens. 

He  knows  the  cost  of  giving  instructions  to  a  workman  who  under- 
stands little  of  our  language,  and  the  time  loss  in  using  an  inter- 
preter; he  knows  the  misunderstandings  that  arise  in  not  being  able 
to  "make  yourself  clear";  and  that  a  good  workman  becomes  a  better 
workman  when  he  learns  the  English  language. 

The  committee  would  like  to  see  Americanization  work 
more  frequently  and  fully  discussed  at  foremen's  meetings 
and  have  reports  presented  by  each  foreman  on  the  number  of 
students  in  his  department,  the  number  naturalized  and  other- 
wise helped  to  become  better  citizens.  These  reports  should 
be  printed  in  the  house  organ,  which  should  also  contain 
special  articles  on  Americanization  written  by  employes. 

Occasionally,  the  foreman  should  make  a  survey  of  his  depart- 
ment to  discover  new  workers  who  ought  to  be  in  the  class.  He 
should  talk  personally  to  delinquent  students  and  find  out  why  they 
have  been  absent  from  class.  In  many  cases  the  personal  interest 
shown  will  help  remedy  difficulties.  Classes  should  be  visited  now 
and  then  by  the  foreman  and  talks  made  to  the  students,  to  show  his 
interest  in  the  men. 

PAUL  LEE  ELLERBE,  formerly  chief  naturalization 
examiner  at  Denver,  describes  some  of  his  experiences,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  in  an  article  in  The  Out- 
look for  February  20.  One  extraordinary  fact  which  he 
brings  out  is  that  constantly  men  and  women  who  already 
are  American  citizens  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
naturalization  because  they  are  unable  to  prove  their  status. 
He  says: 

Doesn't  it  seem  that  we  could  devise  some  way  whereby  a  man 
who  was  already  a  citizen  of  a  nation  as  intelligent  as  this  one  could 
establish  his  title  to  that  status  without  going  through  the  compli- 
cated process  of  applying  for  what  he  already  had  and  setting  in 
motion  the  whole  machinery  of  a  court?  Yet  274  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  prove  themselves  such,  had  to  do  just  that 
during  the  year  under  consideration.  They  were  people  the  record  of 
whose  naturalization  had  been  destroyed,  who  came  into  citizenship 
through  the  operation  of  some  obscure  or  ambiguous  statute,  etc.  The 
Naturalization  Service  investigated  the  facts  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  them.  Why  not  confer  upon  that  service  the  power  to  issue 
immediately  at  the  close  of  such  investigations  satisfactory  proofs 
of  citizenship?  It  is  very  much  better  equipped  to  pass  upon  points 
of  this  kind  than  are  the  courts  which  in  99  per  cent  of  such  cases 
only  follow  its  recommendations  anyhow. 

TWENTY-TWO  years  ago,  when  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society  began  to  function,  there  were 
216  farm  families  in  the  United  States.  Today  the  Jewish 
farm  population  is  over  sixty  thousand.  In  1900,  the  total 
acreage  owned  by  Jewish  farmers  was  12,029;  today  it  ex- 
ceeds a  million  acres,  and  the  real  estate  and  personal  value 
of  these  holdings  is  estimated  as  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  That  most  of  these  farmers  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  storm  of  the  present  depression,  says  Gabriel 
Davidson,  director  of  the  society,  "  is  proof  positive  that  the 
Jewish  farming  movement  is  now  on  a  sound  bottom." 
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A  Settlement  Diagnostic  Clinic  for  Boys 


DURING  three  decades   settlement   residents  have 
been  working  over  problems  connected  with  local 
organization  for  health.     Four  hundred  neighbor- 
hood clinics,  many  of  them  maintained  over  a  de- 
cade, represent  an  untold  amount  of  service.    The  customary 
settlement  by-product  of  such  a  body  of  experience  would  be 
the  establishment  of  medical  agencies  comparable  to  the  mu- 
sic schools,  art  centers  and  little  theaters  which  have  grown 
out  of  efforts  to  discover  and  meet  local  requirements.    Be- 
cause community  organizers,  medical  and  lay,  are  uncertain 
about  their  units,  in  terms  of  area,  population  and  recurrent 
need,  thoroughgoing  experiment  in  the  field  of  local  medi- 
cine is  almost  non-existent. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
settlements  to  relinquish  medical  and  surgical  clinics  in 
favor  of  diagnostic  clinics — such  as  prenatal,  infant,  well- 
babies,  heart,  posture  and  habit  clinics — and  educational 
classes  for  mothers,  infants  and  children.  The  work  of  the 
diagnostic  clinic  described  below  is  characteristic  of  similar 
work  carried  on  at  a  large  number  of  settlements,  though 
its  organization  is  more  developed  and  complex  than  that 
which  obtains  at  the  majority  of  houses.  Its  beginning  was 
a  hasty  examination  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  contagion 
of  candidates  for  a  caddy  camp,  administered  jointly  by 
South  End  House  and  the  Bretton  Woods  Company.  Sad 
and  costly  experience  in  soothing  toothaches  and  long,  ex- 
pensive journeys  to  reach  a  dentist  had  caused  camp  lead- 
ers to  rule  that  applicants  must  present  a  dentist's  certifi- 
cate that  their  mouths  were  in  good  order  before  they  could 
leave  for  the  Woods. 

The  number  and  seriousness  of  facts  uncovered  by  even 
hasty  examination  called  insistently  for  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis and  more  skilled  and  persistent  follow-up.  The  writers 
took  charge  of  the  caddy  scheme  in  1916.  The  range  covered 
by  the  examination  was  enlarged  and  a  standard  diagnosis 
form  covering  hair,  nose  and  throat,  teeth,  skin,  heart,  lungs, 
surgical  defects,  height  and  weight  was  drawn  up  and  has 
been  used  ever  since.  For  several  years  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary has  loaned  its  rooms  for  the  examination,  and 
nurses  and  social  workers  connected  with  the  staff  have 
volunteered  their  services  for  an  evening.  The  tests  are 
given  by  specialists  in  each  of  the  several  departments ;  find- 
ings are  correlated  by  the  medical  director,  who  calls  for 
additional  individual  and  group  examinations  when  necessary 
and  indicates  the  requisite  follow-up. 

The  clinics  are  organized  with  a  view  to  caring  for  a 
large  number  of  boys  quickly  yet  thoroughly.  There  are 
two  or  more  physicians  for  each  of  the  main  headings  into 
which  the  examination  falls.  Each  doctor  is  provided  with 
a  nurse  and  secretary.  Settlement  staff  members,  personally 
familiar  with  the  boys,  are  placed  at  strategic  points. 
Examinees  go  from  department  to  department  in  groups  of 
ten.  It  is  possible,  with  fifteen  doctors  and  an  equal  number 
of  nurses  and  secretaries,  to  handle  one  hundred  boys  an 
hour.  Since  1919  a  yearly  examination  for  boys  between 
seven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  parallel  to  that  provided 
for  prospective  caddies,  has  been  offered. 

Examination  and  diagnosis  is,  of  course,  only  as  valuable 
as  its  follow-up.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  caddy  club  that  all  de- 
fects must  be  cleared  before  a  boy  can  go  to  the  mountains. 
Without  this  leverage  results  would  have  been,  at  the  bc- 

1  During  the  last  six  years  843  boys  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
years  some  of  them  from  other  settlements,  have  been  examined.  Those 
affiliated  with  Snnth  End  House,  and  referred  to  In  the  averages  which 
follow,  number  747.  The  present  yearly  average  Is  150.  The  number 
of  boys  between  seven  and  thirteen  examined  was  88  In  1920  and  106 
In  19'21. 


ginning,  highly  problematic.  The  actual  follow-up,  in  a 
good  share  of  the  cases,  is  carried  on  by  third-  and  fourth- 
year  medical  students  resident  at  the  settlement.  The  services 
of  such  young  men  are  peculiarly  valuable.  Their  word  car- 
ries more  weight  with  the  family  than  that  of  a  social  worker 
and  they  find  it  both  easy  and  profitable  to  make  connections 
with  hospital  clinics  and  physicians  indicated  by  the  medical 
director.  Their  personal  interest  helps  reduce  the  number 
failing  to  secure  treatment  advised. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  medical  and  social  consid- 
erations growing  out  of  experience  may  be  noted.  Each 
examination  discloses  two  or  three  boys  suffering  under  con- 
ditions which  call  for  immediate  treatment,  neglect  of  which 
would  have  resulted  in  acute  illness  and  possible  death. 
Such  cases  have  not  been  discovered  by  parents  or  school 
teachers,  doctors  or  nurses,  and  their  number  and  serious- 
ness afford  valuable  hints  as  to  where  to  look  for  weak 
places  in  the  local  network  of  child  care.  This  group  alone 
justifies  periodic  examinations  of  children. 

Unclean  heads  (pediculous  capitis)  are  more  frequent 
among  boys  under  twelve  than  among  their  fellows  a  few 
years  older.  Most  cases  are  cleared  by  a  report  to  the  mother 
or  to  the  school  nurse.  All  groups  examined  show  between 
4  and  8  per  cent  of  skin  diseases  which  are  cared  for  by 
private  physicians  or  at  one  of  the  dispensaries.  Treatment 
is  freqently  long  drawn  out,  and  calls  for  much  education 
of  the  boy  and  his  family. 

Heart  specialists  comment  on  between  5  and  8  per  cent 
of  the  boys  they  see.  A  second  examination  is  arranged 
for  this  group,  and  those  with  serious  lesions  are  referred  to 
a  heart  clinic.  Most  boys  with  slight  heart  lesions  are  ac- 
cepted for  the  camp,  and  their  work  graded  according  to 
their  condition.  From  six  to  ten  weeks  of  good  air,  rest 
and  sleep  go  far  toward  helping  hopeful  cases.  All  boys 
with  a  heart  diagnosis  are  kept  under  observation  from  year 
to  year. 

Lung  difficulties  are  relatively  few.  One  to  three  in  each 
group  are  serious  enough  to  call  for  hospital  or  clinical  su- 
pervision. All  suspicious  cases  are  marked  for  observation 
and  re-examination. 

Among  the  smaller  boys  a  high  percentage  is  found  with 
undescended  testicles  due  to  their  age  and  active  reflexes. 
A  second  examination  is  held  for  this  group,  and  in  no  in- 
stance is  operation  advised  until  near  puberty.  In  about  half 
the  cases  where  operation  is  advised  parents  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion it.  Herniae  of  various  types  needing  repair  are  oc- 
casionally discovered.  No  case  of  acquired  venereal  disease 
has  been  found  in  nearly  a  thousand  boys  examined,  and 
only  one  instance  of  congenital  infection. 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  are 
advised  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases;  i.  e.,  from  25  to  70 
per  cent.  From  one  to  three  additional  examinations  are 
held  in  order  to  provide  an  absolutely  sure  basis  for  action, 
and  anywhere  from  six  to  sixteen  operations  are  arranged 
from  each  group  examined.  Boys  may  be  under  observation 
for  several  years  before  doctors,  parents  and  patient  agree 
to  operation.  The  neighborhood  has  come  to  realize  that 
the  medical  officer  is  conservative  in  asking  for  removal  of 
tonsils.  The  present  'local  understanding  of  the  tonsils  and 
adenoid  operation  is  a  direct  result  of  yearly  re-examina- 
tion, yearly  re-diagnosis  and  discussion,  the  cumulative  re- 
sult of  experience,  observation  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
doctors,  families  and  camp  leaders. 

Dental  defects,  in  point  of  numbers,  outrank  all  others 
combined.  During  the  early  years  of  the  examination,  the 
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diagnosis  "  six  extractions  and  twelve  fillings  "  was  common. 
Year  by  year  the  number  of  extractions  and  fillings  required 
for  each  individual  has  decreased.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the 
group  have  their  teeth  cleaned  yearly.  In  point  of  labor,  the 
dental  follow-up  is  onerous.  The  results,  in  terms  of  health, 
welfare  and  character  are,  however,  greater  than  in  any  other 
department,  for  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  group 
of  boys  can  be  brought  to  take  pride  in  caring  for  their 
mouths. 

During  the  past  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  boys  whose  weight  and  height  are  enough  below 
what  might  be  ex'pected  at  their  age  to  raise  the  question  of 
slowed  development.  Of  such  instances  20  per  cent  are  dis- 
covered among  the  younger  group.  This  situation  is  reached 
through  visits  to  parents  and  conferences  with  the  boys,  and 
through  a  nutrition  class  which  has  been  established  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson. 

Most  encouraging,  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  medi- 
cal organization,  is  the  number  of  boys  who  now  have 
remedied  in  advance  of  the  examination  defects  which  they 
themselves  know  about.  Each  year  the  percentage  of  those 
who  present  certificates  from  local  physicians  and  dentists 
in  confirmation  of  operations  and  treatments  grows  larger. 
It  is  important  that  so  far  as  possible  the  medical  resources 
of  the  neighborhood  should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  and  that  the  work  of  men  practicing  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  upheld  and  fostered.  Documentary  evi- 
dence of  this  result  is  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders. 

Best  of  all  is  the  establishment  of  a  neighborhood  tradi- 
tion about  health.  Ten  years  ago  medical  advice  was  gen- 
erally disregarded  or  taken  only  under  the  most  bitter  pro- 
test and  to  secure  the  opportunity  to  go  away.  All  sorts  of 
subterfuge  and  deceit  were  indulged  in  to  avoid  having  de- 
fects cared  for.  Forged  medical  and  dental  certificates 
were  not  uncommon.  Little  by  little  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood has  come  to  understand  because  it  has  seen  results. 
The  number  of  boys  who  keep  their  mouths  in  good  shape  is 
large  enough  to  have  a  community  effect.  Those  who  have 
had  their  tonsils  out  have  passed  the  word  about  that  the 
operation  is  nothing  very  terrible.  The  smaller  boys  who 
are  looking  forward  to  becoming  caddies  know  that  they 
must  meet  important  requirements.  Mothers  talk  over  with 
one  another  the  condition  of  their  sons  and  reinforce  each 
other's  understanding  and  faith.  These  families  form  a 
neighborhood  aristocracy,  because  their  boys  are  better  set 
up  and  more  vigorous  than  their  fellows. 

The  most  obvious  lesson  of  our  clinic  is  the  need  of  in- 
creased medical  facilities  in  the  schools.  Boston  has  a  corps 
of  school  doctors  and  school  nurses  who,  under  the  hard 
conditions  of  their  work,  are  accomplishing  wonders.  Most 
of  our  children  examined,  however,  come  from  the  public 
school,  and  the  findings  of  these  tests  are  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  still  needs  to  be  done. 

ALBERT  J.  KENNEDY  AND  HILBERT  F.  DAY,  M.  D. 


An  Adopted  Mother  Speaks 

AS  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  I  felt  great  sympathy 
for  smaller  family  circles,  and  looked  forward  to  be- 
ing the  mother  of  at  least  ten  children  of  my  own.  After 
six  years  of  married  life,  however,  I  gave  up  this  hope  and 
sought  an  institution  that  cared  for  other  people's  children, 
explaining  my  crying  need  for  a  family.  I  convinced  the 
heads  of  this  institution  that  my  past  was  blameless  and  my 
future  full  of  promise,  that  I  paid  my  debts,  did  not  like 
alcoholic  beverages,  had  no  skeletons  in  my  closets  nor  any 
undesirable  boarders  in  my  home,  that  my  house  was  at  all 
times  clean  and  orderly,  that  I  went  to  church  regularly  and 
had  only  influential  friends.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  two 
stolid,  black-eyed  brothers  of  an  alien  race  were  bestowed 
upon  me. 

The  new  members  of  my  family  were  apathetic,  suspicious 
and  silent.  No  amount  of  coaxing  could  beguile  them  into  a 
conversation  or  a  smile.  Tears  flowed  copiously.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  I  was  ready  to  quit  and  go  childless  to  the  end 
of  my  days.  It  took -them  that  long  to  decide  that  I  did  not 
eat  little  boys  and  that  I  really  meant  to  be  kind.  Even 
now,  after  nearly  three  years,  I  do  not  like  to  remember  that 
week  during  which  they  sat  on  chairs  and  looked  at  me.  But 
patience  and  love  have  worked  wonders.  I  am  sure  now 
that  they  have  learned  to  care  for  their  poster  parents ;  and 
we  care  for  them  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than  had  they 
been  given  us  by  nature  instead  of  red  tape. 

The  boys  came  to  us  truthful,  obedient  and  well  trained. 
Their  general  deportment  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
other  four-  and  five-year  old  children  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  temporary  insti- 
tutional training  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  average 
child.  I  rarely  punish  them,  so  they  do  not  obey  me  through 
fear.  Neither  do  I  enlarge  upon  my  love  for  them  to  obtain 
obedience.  Of  course,  they  are  not  perfect — they  are  just 
normal,  curious,  mischievous  little  children,  following  their 
own  desires  mostly,  but  when  corrected,  following  mine 
pleasantly  and  readily. 

They  have  taught  us  many  valuable  lessons.  In  the  age 
when  it  was  the  rule  that  "children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  the  parents  must  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
and  amusement. 

As  we  have  lived  in  our  neighborhood  for  a  long  time, 
every  one  knows  that  the  boys  came  to  us  from  an  institution. 
Nearly  every  time  that  they  went  out  at  first  they  were 
questioned  about  how  we  treated  them,  and  whether  they 
remembered  their  own  mother  and  father.  Even  now,  they 
are  asked  many  such  questions.  Much  unsought  advice  is 
thrust  upon  me  by  mothers  of  "little  terrors,"  and  a  great 
deal  of  thought  is  devoted  to  me  by  persons  who  give  no  ap- 
parent thought  to  the  raising  of  their  own  children.  Parents 
whose  children  are  more  often  accidental  than  desired  rave 
to  me  about  the  terrible  force  of  heredity,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  orphans  are  going  to  "turn  out."  That 
children  are  without  parents  seems  to  be  considered  an  in- 
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dication  that  they  are  naturally  bad  and  fore-ordained  to  be 
vicious.  Yet,  for  every  adopted  child  cited  as  an  instance 
of  ingratitude  and  wasted  effort,  there  are  thousands  from 
so-called  "good  families"  who,  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  eventually  adorn  our  public  institutions. 

It  has  been  proven  to  me  to  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  raise  an  adopted  child  in  a  normal  manner.  If  they  are 
dirty  the  neighbors  call  them  neglected.  If  they  are  kept 
clean,  I  am  depriving  them  of  their  natural  rights  as  chil- 
dren. If  they  obey  promptly,  they  are  abused;  if  they  do 
not  obey,  they  are  hopelessly  spoiled  for  all  time.  Then 
there  are  those  dear,  well  intentioned  persons  who  focus 
their  curious  eyes  upon  the  children,  drop  their  voices  to  a 
funereal  pitch  and  say  (always  within  hearing  of  the  boys)  : 
"Poor  little  motherless  babies,  isn't  it  a  pity?"  —  and  give 
them  sundry  coins.  I  wonder  if  those  well  meaning  but 
surely  thoughtless  people  realize  that  they  are  fostering  in 
the  rapidly  forming  minds  of  future  voters  the  idea  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living,  or  that  they  are  making  two  more 
victims  of  "self-sympathy."  Perhaps  I  am  unduly  sensitive 
about  this;  but  I  want  my  boys'  lives  to  stand  upon  solid 
foundations  that  will  not  quiver  under  the  strongest  winds 
of  adversity. 

Also  there  are  those  who  look  upon  charity  as  a  disgrace 
and  its  recipients  as  of  little  value.  To  illustrate:  It  once 
became  necessary,  when  I  first  took  the  children,  to  have  the 
oldest  boy  wear  a  coat  belonging  to  his  younger  brother.  He 
refused  emphatically,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  or  threats  or 
actual  punishment  could  force  him  to  wear  it  or  explain  why 
he  did  not  wish  to.  About  a  week  after  the  incident  he 
came  to  me  and  said,  slowly,  "Mother,  do  you  know  why 
I  would  not  wear  Eddie's  coat?"  I  stated  my  ignorance,  and 
he  replied,  "Well,  lady  where  I  was  at,  'nother  lady  gived 
the  goods,  and  lady  where  I  was  at  made  the  coat."  (A 
decided  pause.)  "I  won't  wear  gived  goods.  Gived  goods 
is  bad." 

Again,  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  tell  me  what  a 
wonderful  work  we  are  doing  in  taking  two  children  of 
whose  antecedents  we  know  little  into  our  home.  It  is  work, 
and  it  is  sometimes  trying;  but  day  by  day  it  pays  large 
dividends. 


The  Child  in  the  Foster  Home 


ffOHE  is  not  good  enough  material  to  make  a  first-rate 

•^investigator,  but  she  will  do  very  well  as  a  placing-out 
visitor."  A  decade  ago,  when  this  statement  was  made  by 
one  whose  standards  of  case  work  none  would  question,  edu- 
cation, personality  and  technique  were  prerequisites  for  an 
investigator;  not  so  for  a  placing-out  visitor.  Almost  any 
well  intentioned  woman,  of  any  age,  who  had  a  "love  for 
children,"  was  thereby  qualified  for  the  work. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  day  to  this,  when  a  placer-out 
may  well  rank  as  an  investigator  plus.  Not  only  must  she 
show  ability  to  analyze  situations;  she  must  also  synthesize 
and  carry  out  treatment,  often  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  is  she  who  receives  a  child  after  the  original  determining 
investigation  and  who  thereafter  has  the  directing  of  his 
future  life  ;  she  who  restores  him  to  his  family,  or,  when  this 
cannot  be  brought  about,  places  him  in  an  environment  which 
must  frequently  be  moulded  to  meet  his  peculiar  require- 
ments. 

In  their  recent  monograph  on  The  Child  in  the  Foster 
Home,  published  by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Sophie  Van  Senden  Theis  and  Constance  Goodrich  have 
given  a  statement  of  how  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  selects  the  children  who  need  the  care  it  can 
offer  and  fits  them  into  free  and  frequently  permanent  foster 
homes. 

In  reading  this  monograph  one  is  impressed  with  certain 


statements  relating  to  the  supervision  of  these  children,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  balance  of  responsibility  between 
the  society  and  the  foster  family. 

"Supervision,"  say  the  authors,  "is  a  function  demanding 
vigilance,  sympathy  with  both  the  family  and  the  child,  the 
ability  to  interpret  the  one  to  the  other  and  a  capacity  for 
practical  assistance."  The  Charities  Aid  Association  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  child  on  the 
foster  family  rather  than  on  the  visitor.  The  motive  behind 
this  is  that  "it  reinforces  the  tie  between  parents  and  the 
child  to  have  all  authority  and  all  plans  for  the  child  emanate 
from  the  parents." 

All  well  and  good.  So  long  as  the  agency  is  sure  that 
the  parents  have  high  standards  and  approximately  live  up 
to  them  it  is  ideal  for  the  visitor  to  guide  affairs  from  behind 
the  scenes.  But  take  for  example  such  a  practical  matter  as 
the  supervision  of  a  baby's  health.  "In  the  case  of  a  baby," 
says  the  report,  "she  (the  visitor)  will  keep  track  to  some 
extent  of  the  variations  in  formulae  and  weight.  We  say 
to  some  extent  because  the  presumption  is  that  the  foster 
mother  has  put  the  baby  in  the  care  of  her  doctor  and  is  her- 
self intelligent  in  such  matters." 

And  then  follows  the  rather  startling  statement  that 
"visits  to  children  in  free  homes,  unlike  those  to  babies  in 
boarding  homes,  are  relatively  infrequent.  The  foster 
mother  must  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  baby's 
health."  By  what  clairvoyance  does  a  visitor  know  what  is 
going  on  in  a  free  home  that  she  would  not  know  about  if 
board  were  being  paid ;  and  how  can  she  know  what  is  going 
on  in  any  kind  of  home  unless  there  are  frequent  contacts 
between  her  and  the  foster  mother? 

Miss  Theis  makes  a  strong  point  when  she  urges  the 
necessity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  foster  fathers  as  well  as 
foster  mothers.  Possibly  there  is  nothing  in  the  average  su- 
pervision of  welfare  societies  more  open  to  criticism  than  the 
way  in  which  they  ignore  the  bread  winner  of  the  household. 
The  practical  reasons  are  obvious  but  none  the  less  inexcus- 
able, and  placers-out  should  take  heed  that  they  consult  more 
fully  with  the  fathers  and  seek  their  cooperation  as  well  as 
that  of  the  foster  mother.  Here  is  one  more  argument  for 
fewer  children  to  a  visitor.  It  will  take  more  time  to  make 
the  extra  visit  that  is  often  entailed  in  order  to  see  the  foster 
father  in  the  evening  after  his  day's  work,  but  the  results 
will  surely  justify  the  time  so  spent. 

The  final  test  of  any  foster  home  is  its  use.  Searching 
inquiries  from  neighbors,  friends  and  other  sources,  a  visit 
to  the  home,  which  should  include  an  interview  with  every 
member  of  the  household,  may  give  ample  evidence  of  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  a  home's  proving  to  be  a  good  one. 
But  the  delicate  adjustment  of  a  particular  child  to  a  par- 
ticular home,  and  the  assurance  that  the  minimum  standards 
of  an  agency  are  lived  up  to  in  that  home  can  be  assured  only 
by  close  supervision  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  And 
is  it  not  true  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  final  responsibility 
for  its  wards  rests  with  the  agency,  at  least  up  to  the  time 
of  adoption  ?  This  being  so,  the  supervising  agency  must  have 
first-hand  knowledge  in  some  exactness  of  detail  as  to  how 
such  vital  matters  as  health,  recreation,  religious  education 
and  the  three  R's  are  regarded  by  the  foster  parents. 

A  subsidiary,  but  still  a  very  important  reason  for  a  su- 
pervising agency  to  have  accurate,  detailed  information  as  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  day-by-day  life  of  a  child  en- 
trusted to  its  care  is  that  such  supervision  is  invaluable  for 
purposes  of  study.  Without  it  there  is  no  foundation  on 
which  to  build  right  judgments  of  the  relative  value,  for  ex- 
ample, of  free  and  boarding  homes.  It  is  not  enough  to  gen- 
eralize. Evidence,  to  be  scientifically  valuable,  must  be  spe- 
cific. 

"Spending  money,"  or  allowances,  is  disposed  of  in  a  brief 
paragraph  of  three  lines.  This  is  a  side  of  child  development 
that  deserves  far  more  attention  than  has  been  accorded  it  in 
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the  past.  Thriftlessness  is  a  besetting  American  sin.  There 
is,  then,  a  special  responsibility  to  teach  the  dependent  child 
habits  of  economy  and  of  budgeting.  How  better  can  he 
learn  than  through  the  wise  use  of  money  that  is  his  own 
and  which  must  be  accounted  for  systematically?  Child- 
placing  agencies  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  need  of  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  money,  and  many  now  make  it 
a  legitimate  expense  upon  the  society  to  provide  allowances 
for  children  whose  foster  parents  cannot  do  so. 

This  reference  to  the  monograph  concerning  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  touches  upon  only 
two  or  three  points,  selected  more  at  random  than  because 
they  are  highlights.  The  report  is  bristling  with  interest. 
The  statements  it  contains  are  clearly  and  honestly  made. 
There  is  no  side-stepping  of  any  issue.  Whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  them  in  every  particular,  at  least  the  association's 
stand  is  clear  on  every  point.  KATHERINE  P.  HEWINS. 

Church  Home  Society  of  Boston. 

Job  Counsellors 

HELPING  Robert  Jones  or  Marion  Smith  decide  what 
they  shall  choose  as  their  life  work  is  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a  task  requiring  special  training.  In  the  past 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the  candlestick  maker  have  all 
been  ready  to  advise  the  parents  of  "Jimmie  Williams 
around  the  corner"  what  they  should  make  of  him.  "He 
likes  to  tinker  with  my  automobile,"  says  one.  "Make  a  me- 
chanic of  him."  "No,"  declares  another,  "he  is  so  clever  in 
building  up  his  newspaper  route  that  I'd  make  a  business  man 
of  him.  When  he  gets  through  high  school  I'll  give  him  a 
chance  in  my  store."  "Not  at  all,"  says  Jimmie's  mother, 
"I  want  him  to  be  a  doctor  because  I  have  always  wanted 
to  have  one  in  the  family."  Meanwhile  Jimmie  has  picked 
out  a  certain  college  as  his  destination  because  his  chum  who 
went  there  belongs  to  the  Kappa  and  can  get  him  in.  "And 
they're  a  swell  bunch,"  says  Jimmy. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  J.  B.  Buell  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  is  chairman,  has  been  discussing  what  to  do 
about  Jimmie.  It  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  advising  him  cannot,  without  substantial  loss,  be 
separated  from  responsibility  for  actually  placing  him  in  a 
job  and  following  him  up  to  see  that  he  gets  on.  In  the 
words  of  the  committee,  the  transition  from  school  to  work 
"involves  the  concrete  task  of  understanding  the  individual 
child,  placing  adequate  educational  and  vocational  facts 
before  him,  and  actually  assisting  in  'his  vocational  choices 
and  career." 

The  committee  has  studied  such  activities  contributory  to 
vocational  guidance  as  visiting  teaching,  attendance  work, 
occupational  class  work,  occupational  research,  medical  ex- 
amination, psychological  testing,  and  the  handling  of  em- 
ployment certificates.  It  has  prepared  a  chart  showing  how 
these  things  belong  together.  The  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher,  states  the  committee,  begins  earlier  in  the  school  life 
than  that  of  the  counsellor.  "  She  should  therefore  have  the 
ability  both  to  understand  the  problems  of  and  to  deal  with 
the  younger  child.  She  should  also  be  able  to  understand 
and  deal  with  behavior  and  scholarship  problems."  Attend- 
ance work  likewise  has  much  in  common  with  vocational 
guidance.  Here  is  demanded  "  high  ability  in  interviewing 
children,  parents  and  teachers,  in  keeping  continually  in 
touch  with  the  teachers  and  the  whole  educational  system." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  training  and  equipment 
needed  by  the  worker  will,  of  course,  vary  considerably 
with  the  type  of  community  in  which  he  works.  They  point 
out  that  in  a  rural  community  he  may  be  a  "general  prac- 
titioner," while  in  the  large  cities  he  should  be  a  specialist 
in  one  of  the  particular  fields.  It  recommends  that  an  in- 
dividual preparing  for  vocational  guidance  should  have: 


"adequate  knowledge  about  children  and  child  problems,  ade- 
quate knowledge  about  occupations  and  occupational  prob- 
lems, adequate  knowledge  of  the  school  and  educational  prob- 
lems, a  technical  skill  in  meeting  and  solving  the  problems  of 
individual  children." 

Developments  in  Child  Welfare 

Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

AMERICAN  child  welfare  methods  are  extended  to  a 
number  of  our  island  possessions.  Dr.  Jose  Fabella, 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  of  the  Philippines,  and  Dr. 
V.  B.  Appleton,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  the 
March  number  of  Mother  and  Child,  discuss  developments 
in  these  islands. 

In  1915  the  Philippine  government  established  the  pub- 
lic welfare  board  to  coordinate  the  social  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies.  The  following  year,  $500,- 
ooo  was  appropriated  for  grants  in  aid  to  child  hygiene 
centers.  The  next  year  a  government  orphanage  was 
established.  In  1921,  other  child  welfare  activities  were 
placed  under  the  public  welfare  commissioner.  The  aims  of 
the  board,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Fabella,  are:  to  standardize 
maternity  and  child  welfare  in  the  islands ;  to  see  that  a  child 
hygiene  center  is  established  in  every  city  of  thirty  thousand 
or  more;  to  make  demonstrations;  and  to  help  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  existing  organizations. 

In  Hawaii  Dr.  Appleton  found  that,  outside  of  Honolulu, 
most  of  the  health  problems  are  rural  ones,  since  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  population  live  on  the  plantations  and  in  small 
communities.  He  also  found  unsatisfactory  factory  labor 
conditions  in  these  rural  districts.  The  large  foreign  popula- 
tion, he  says,  has  made  for  ignorance  in  child  hygiene,  and 
health  education  must  necessarily  be  slow;  education  in  nu- 
trition, for  instance,  requires  a  study  of  the  habits  of  dif- 
ferent races.  There  is  no  prenatal  work  nor  any  organized 
service  of  midwives.  Nevertheless,  in  his  visits  to  some  of 
the  islands,  Dr.  Appleton  discovered  well  organized  rural 
welfare  and  health  work,  country  schools  with  playground 
apparatus  and  organized  sports,  school  gardens,  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  school  medical  inspection. 

Migration  and  Child  Welfare 

Interstate  migration  of  a  selective  character  is  occurring  in  the 
United  States  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  to  menace  such  communities  as 
the  rural  districts  of  Iowa  with  serious  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  parenthood  of  future  generations. 

THIS  is  the  introductory  statement  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Selective  Migration  as  a  Factor  in  Child  Welfare 
in  the  United  States,  by  Hornell  H.  Hart  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Special  reference  is  made  to  Iowa.  Although  most 
of  the  study  is  technical  and  includes  statistical  charts  and 
analyses  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  social  work,  much 
of  it  is  graphic  and  vivid.  Although  the  idea  prevails  that 
"native  migration  is  a  factor  of  diminishing  importance  in 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Hart  found  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1910  "over  one-fifth  of  the  native-born  persons  in 
the  United  States  were  natives  of  other  states  than  those  in 
which  they  were  living."  He  points  out  the  selective  pro- 
cess of  migration  in  which  the  able  are  picked  out  and  the 
inferior  left  behind.  The  disappearance  of  the  frontier  has 
not  meant  a  cessation  of  interstate  migration.  Rural  Iowa, 
for  example,  has  witnessed  the  immigration  "of  over  one- 
third  of  the  individuals  born  in  the  state."  These  and  other 
factors,  he  believes,  demand  "wise  action  if  conditions  dis- 
astrous to  the  future  children  of  Iowa  are  to  be  avoided." 
He  suggests  two  lines  of  action.  "The  first  is  to  seek  to 
decrease  the  emigration  by  measures  calculated  to  make  rural 
Iowa  attractive  to  the  type  of  parents  which  it  is  desired  to 
retain."  The  second  is  to  undertake  measures  to  bring  about 
a  "more  rapid  multiplication  of  desirable  types  of  parents 
and  less  rapid  multiplication  of  the  undesirable." 
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THEORIES  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

By  Isaac  B.  Berkson.     Columbia  University;  226  Pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.25. 
A    profound    philosophical    treatise    this,    betokening    earnest 
and  critical  consideration. 

"  Democracy,"  says  Dr.  Berkson,  "  has  become  much  like  an 
established  religion;  every  one  avows  it,  yet  few  seem  to  have 
any  clear  idea  of  its  profound  meaning."  This,  I  believe,  is 
also  true  of  the  Americanization  concept,  and  if  I  must  give 
my  reason  for  so  heartily  approving  this  book,  it  is  because 
the  author,  after  according  the  subject  due  and  sincere  delib- 
eration— admitting  in  advance  that  his  conclusions  are  not 
merely  the  result  of  theoretical  analysis  but  are  derived  as 
well  from  his  personal  history  and  experiences — definitely  pre- 
sents a  theory — one,  I  might  add,  which  will  find  many  staunch 
supporters  and  many  sturdy  opponents. 

The  arguments  developed  by  Mr.  Berkson  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  any  foreign  ethnic  group  to  the  state  are  based 
upon  conclusions  reached  by  him  in  reference  to  the  Jewish 
group,  because  the  Jews,  being  not  only  an  ethnic  group  but 
also  a  cultural  and  religious  community,  present,  he  says  in 
defense  of  this  method  of  approach,  "  a  crucial  case  where  the 
significant  elements  are  thrown  into  distinct  relief." 

The  community  theory,  then,  advocated  by  Mr.  Berkson  as 
the  finest  method  of  adjusting  foreign  ethnic  groups  to  Ameri- 
can life,  and,  incidentally,  very  ably  analyzed  by  Horace  Bridges 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Menorah  Journal,  is  briefly  this: 

That  by  maintaining  their  ethnic  identity  through  a  perma- 
nent development  of  their  own  especial  culture — at  the  same 
time  actively  participating  in  the  civic,  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  country — each  foreign  ethnic  group  in  America  will, 
without  actual  fusion  with  other  groups,  become  a  unified  part 
of  the  United  States  and  will  produce  a  diversified  culture 
which  will  result  in  an  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
America. 

This  theory  advanced  by  the  author  will  be  challenged  by 
many,  but  at  last  we  have  formulated  for  us,  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther discussion  and  consideration,  a  scientific  doctrine  of  Ameri- 
canization. CECILIA  RAZOVSKI 

THE  COMMUNITY 

By  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  .  Association  Press.    222  pp.    Price, 

$1.75;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.90. 
"  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  community  leadership  and  or- 
ganization "  is  the  secondary  but  more  accurate  and  revealing 
title  to  this  useful  and  readable  by-product  of  Professor  Linde- 
man's  field  and  faculty  work.  The  "  community,"  for  him,  is 
geographically  something  larger  than  the  neighborhood  and 
smaller  than  the  county;  and  within  these  limits  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  your  viewpoint.  If  that  is  economic,  then  those  peo- 
ple who  are  attached  to  a  common  "trade  center  "  may  con- 
stitute a  community;  if  your  regard  is  psychological,  then  it  be- 
comes the  section  of  a  population  in  which  there  is  like- 
mindedness  and  a  consciousness  of  group  adherence.  Gener- 
ally the  author  looks  upon  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social 
organization  and  particularly  as  the  one  in  which  there  lies  the 
greatest  hope  for  progress.  His  principal  thesis  is  that  two  con- 
flicting forces,  specialism  and  democracy,  are  the  main  factors 
in  modern  social  advance  and  the  establishment  of  a  working 
relationship  between  them  becomes,  therefore,  the  essential 
problem  of  community  organization. 

Before  dealing  with  the  more  recent  community  processes 
and  movements,  the  author  treats  briefly  the  earlier  institu- 
tions, the  family  and  the  Church.  He  realizes  that  the  former 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  stress  and  therefore  he  urges  re- 
inforcement of  the  home  by  all  community  institutions.  But 
since  certain  changes  in  family  functions  appear  inevitable  he 
looks  forward  to  the  integrated  community  as  a  means  of  ob- 
viating "  the  dangers  attending  the  waning  influence  of  the 
home." 

The  Church  is  also  facing  a  crisis.  The  way  of  salvation  for 
it,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  providing  play- 
grounds, motion  pictures  and  cafeterias.  Such  services  may 
come  to  be  vested  interests  and  thus  their  assumption  later  by 
appropriate  specialized  agencies — inevitably  resulting  from  the 
process  of  the  division  of  labor — may  be  impeded.  Further- 


more the  management  of  such  material  affairs  hinders  the 
Church  in  the  performance  of  its  spiritual  function.  What  the 
Church  should  and  can  do  for  the  community  movement  is  to 
put  behind  it  powerful  spiritual  incentives  and  to  assist  in 
inspiring  and  training  its  leadership. 

The  great  contribution  Professor  Lindeman  makes  is  his 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  steps  in  a  community  movement. 
Space  does  not  permit  recounting  them  here  but  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  hereafter  no  community  organizer  who  is  not  con- 
versant with  them  can  be  regarded  as  fully  equipped  for  his 
task.  As  a  whole  the  book  affords  a  practicable  chart  of  com- 
munity tendencies  and  organization  currents;  and  every  worker 
in  this  field,  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  positions  taken, 
will  find  his  objectives  more  clearly  defined  and  his  road  made 
easier  by  a  perusal  of  its  pages.  A  list  of  students'  problems 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  increases  its  usefulness  to  the  teacher. 

CLARENCE  A.  PERRY. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  PRESS  AND  ITS  CONTROL 

By  Robert  E.  Park.     Harper  &  Bros.     488  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.65. 

A  Chinese  woman  educated  in  this  country  remarked  to  me, 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  I  shall  again  be  in  Hawaii.  Such  free  air 
there!  I  walk  in  the  streets,  go  to  people's  homes  and  never 
do  I  feel  inferior  or  superior  to  others."  I  wondered  at  the 
time  what  fringe  of  painful  memories  clung  to  this  statement. 
What  were  we  doing  to  our  foreign-born  peoples? 

The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control  is  the  seventh  in  the 
series  of  ten  Americanization  Studies,  "  which  aim  to  set  forth 
no  theories  of  social  betterment  but  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  such  work."  It  is  a  detailed 
and  interesting  study  of  the  Soil  for  the  Immigrant  Press,  the 
Contents,  Natural  History,  and  Control  '  of  the  Foreign- 
Language  Press.  In  a  few  pages  the  author  is  able  to  outline 
the  pitifully  inadequate  attempts  we  Americans  of  the  older 
immigration  are  making  to  get  in  touch  with  over  one  thousand 
papers  written  in  over  thirty  foreign  languages. 

One  feels  that  back  of  these  immigrant  publications  is  a 
tremendous  human  need  for  expression  and  contact  among 
those  speaking  the  same  language.  The  general  public  has  seen 
in  them  only  an  effort  on  the  part  of  foreign-born  leaders  to 
keep  the  immigrant  apart  from  American  life  and  to  fan  his 
patriotism  for  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  is  true  that  nationalism 
is  strong  among  most  of  the  foreign  groups,  but  this  very  fact 
makes  them  potential  ardent  Americans  or  haters  of  America. 
The  foreign-language  press  is  the  one  avenue  of  group  contact 
with  this  large  portion  of  our  population  that  "  speaks  English 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  which  never  will  and  never  can  ex- 
press itself  adequately  in  anything  but  the  mother  tongue." 
How  is  the  immigrant  to  know  America?  How  is  America  to 
know  him? 

Unscrupulous  interests  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  control  over  the  immigrant  press.  Louis  N.  Ham- 
merling  formed  in  1908  the  American  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers,  which  was  nominally  an  advertising 
agency,  but  which  came  to  control  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  papers.  He  stopped  at  nothing  to  increase  his 
prestige  and  to  make  money.  "  The  interesting  thing  about 
Mr.  Hammerling  from  the  point  of  view  of  Americanization 
is  his  constant  insistence  that  in  all  his  political  and  business 
transactions  he  has  conformed  to  the  American  political  and 
business  customs  as  he  found  them."  (Quoted  from  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  Senate  Document  No.  62,  Vol.  I,  p.  592.)  Mr. 
Hammerling  believed  in  the  reality  of  American  democracy — 
his  sudden  rise  to  wealth  and  prestige  was  proof  enough  of  this. 
It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  possibility  of  influence  by  such 
men  will  be  greatly  lessened  when  American  agencies  consider  it 
their  responsibility  to  be  in  touch  with  the  immigrant  press  as 
well  as  the  American  press. 

The  foreign-language  press  as  an  approach  to  our  non- 
English  speaking  population,  the  author  feels,  was  used  suc- 
cessfully by  the  United  States  government  during  the  World 
War.  Our  purpose  in  the  war,  the  stirring  messages  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  explanations  of  the  draft  law,  appeals  for  workers,  ap- 
peals urging  the  support  of  Liberty  Loans,  the  Red  Cross — 
all  of  these  the  immigrant  read  in  his  own  language.  The 
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government  needed  his  help  and  needed  it  quickly.  Yet  after 
the  war — well  it  seems  we  must  always  have  some  dumping 
ground  for  our  miscellaneous  fears.  We  read  in  The  Nation  of 
February: 

In  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  a  professor  of  a  government 
bureau,  lecturing  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  American  Democracy 
to  Russians,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a  bolshevik  because 
ihe  lectured  in  Russian.  It  took  the  government  thirty-six  hours 
to  free  its  own  agent.  He  says :  "  After  they  found  who  1 
was  and  set  me  free,  I  asked  the  mayor  of  the  city  whether  he 
would  allow  me  to  deliver  my  lecture  now.  He  said  he  would 
not.  I  am  convinced  that  no  propaganda  could  be  more  effec- 
tive in  spreading  animosity  toward  the  American  government. 

Why,  the  author  asks,  is  the  foreign  press  not  equally  as 
useful  during  peace  time?  The  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service,  under  the  direction  of  Josephine  Roche,  and  the  Inter- 
Racial  Council  are  doing  good  work  in  this,  field.  They  are 
pioneers  and  must  search  for  the  path  which  leads  to  a  better 
mutual  understanding. 

The  immigrant  press  is  a  part  of  the  transition  period. 
Although  there  is  no  basis  for  a  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
foreign-language  papers  is  permanently  decreasing,  yet  "  in  the 
main  the  immigrant  press  is  read  by  the  more  recent  arrivals 
from  Europe."  "  The  immigrant's  language,  like  his  memories, 
is  part  of  his  personality.  These  are  not  baggage  that  he  can 
lose  en  route  to  his  destination.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  always 
desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  extirpate  or  suppress  these 
heritages."  ALPHA  BUSE. 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 
By    Benjamin    Brawley.     Macmillan    Co.     420    pp.     Price, 
$4.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $4.30. 

THE  FREE  NEGRO  IN  MARYLAND,  1634-1860 

By  James  M.  Wright.  Studies  of  Columbia  University  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  Longmans,  Green  £tf  Co.  362 
pp.  Paper.  Price,  $400;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY, 
$4.15. 

Mr.  Brawley's  history  is  comprehensive,  scholarly  and  read- 
able. What  more  need  be  said?  Readers  of  Dr.  Woodson's  ex- 
cellent Journal  of  Negro  History  and  of  the  many  monographs 
on  specific  phases  of  American  Negro  history  that  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  have  long  desired  a  continuous  narra- 
tive in  a  single  volume;  this  want  the  present  work  supplies  ad- 
mirably, though  the  treatment  is  not  the  same  for  each  sec- 
tion. To  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  for  instance,  is  given  a  sep- 
arate chapter  that  tells  of  its  origin,  history  and  present  con- 
ditions; and  a  concluding  chapter  likewise  extends  outside  the 
frame  of  historical  narrative  and  surveys  the  present-day  Ne- 
gro problem  in  America,  in  world  politics  and  in  the  cultural 
advancement  of  humanity  generally.  Mr.  Brawley  does  not 
paint  our  colored  fellow  citizens  as  angels  descended  straight 
from  heaven,  in  the  vein  of  other  apologists  for  the  race,  but 
by  the  very  moderation  of  his  claim  on  its  behalf  produces  a 
convincing^  argument  for  strong  action  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  an  end  of  the  barriers  laid  across  the  way  of  its 
emancipation  by  prejudice  and  discriminatory  administration  of 
law  and  justice. 

The  study  by  Professor  Wright,  of  Georgetown  College,  is 
more  limited  in  scope  but  supplies  a  great  deal  of  new  material 
from  original  sources.  Some  of  the  chapters  go  very  fully  into 
those  psychological  backgrounds  of  the  South  which  have  made 
the  color  problem  what  it  is;  indeed  the  book  is  strong  in  pic- 
turesque detail  and  illuminating  analysis  which  is  free  from 
bias.  For  that  reason  it  may  anger  both  whites  and  Negroes 
who  take  an  extreme  view  of  the  Negro's  potentialities  and  of 
the  influences  that  have  held  him  back.  To  the  student  this 
work  may  be  recommended  as  of  lasting  value.  B.  L. 

THE  WINGS  OF  OPPRESSION 

By  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill.  The  Stratford  Co.,  Boston.  124 
pp.  Price  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.10. 
These  verses  show  the  hopeful,  spiritual  quality  of  the  Negro 
race  and  the  poet's  thought  and  feeling  for  all  peoples.  His 
"  poems  of  my  people "  comprise  the  first  group  and  are 
of  special  interest  as  they  express  the  wings  of  hope  and  exalta- 
tion from  restriction  of  his  race  rather  than  what  is  termed 


"  wings  of  oppression."  Armageddon,  written  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  is  an  expression  of  the  Negro's  attitude 
against  war.  The  Black  Man's  Bit  is  a  poetic  rehearsal  of 
what  Negroes  did  when 

They  went  in  at  all  detractors  smiling; 

They  learned  as  quick  as  any  how  to  shoot; 
They  took  the  prize  at  loading  ships,  and  riveting  and  piling, 

And  trained  a  thousand  officers  to  boot. 

GEORGE  E.  HAYNES. 
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ATTAINABLE  STANDARDS  IN  MUNICIPAL  PROGRAMS 

Edited  by  Professor  Howard  W.  Odum.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Extension  Division.  130  pp. 

Record  of  a  regional  conference  of  town  and  county  adminis- 
tration held  last  September.  Standards  of  active  citizenship  and 
study,  of  municipal  and  general  social  services,  of  finance  and  of 
municipal  government  are  discussed  by  authorities  of  state  and 
national  reputation. 

THE  MODERN   CITY  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT 

By  William  Parr  Capes.  E.  P.  Button  d  Co.  269  pp.  and  charts. 
Price,  $5.00 ;  with  pottage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.20. 

Most  of  the  recent  books  on  city  government  have  been  very 
technical  and  limited  to  particular  aspects  of  municipal  admin- 
istration. The  present  book  is  intended  for  the  general  public 
and  discusses,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  twenty-five  years'  prog- 
ress in  municipal  reform,  not  only  different  types  of  administra- 
tion and  practices  but  also  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  make  his  influence  felt  for  higher  efficiency 
in  the  business  of  the  community. 

THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

By  Francis  Burton  Harrison.     Century  Co.     343   pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $3.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 
THE  FOUNDATIONS   OF  IMPERIALIST  POLICY 

By  Michael  Pavlovitch.     Labor   Publishing   Co.,  London.     150   pp. 

Price  3*.  6<J. 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

By    Charles    a    Court    Repington.     Houghton   Mifflin    Co.      477    pp. 

Price,  $5.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SUBVIY,  $5.40. 

A  narrative  of  persons  and  politics  in  Europe,  followed  by  a 

brief  report  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation 

of  Armament. 

ENVY 

By  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Translated  by  EUse  Traut.  The  Four 
Seat  Co.,  Boston.  144  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the 
SURVEY,  $2.15. 

A  story  of  two  children,  by  a  famous  German  dramatist, 
showing  the  results  on  their  lives  of  suppression  and  unrelenting 
discipline. 

LENIN. 

By  M.  A.  Landau- Aldanor.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  241  pp.  Price, 
$3.00  ;  tcith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.20. 

M.  Landau-Aldanov  is  a  Russian  socialist  of  the  party  of 
Miakotine  and  Pechekhonof. 

FOR  WHAT  DO  WE   LIVE? 

By  Edward   Howard   Origgs.     Orchard   Hill  Press.     81   pp.     Price, 

$1.00;  icith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.10. 
THE  ENGLISH   PRISON   SYSTEM 

Sir  Ei-elyn  Ruggles-Brise.     Macmillan  Co.     275  pp.     Price,  7«.  6(J. 

AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  1875-1900 

By  Gamaliel  Bradford.    Houghton  llifflin  Co.    242  pp.    Price,  $3.50  ; 

icith  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $3.60. 
GETTING    YOUR    MONEY'S    WORTH 

By  Isabel  Ely  Lord.    Harcourt,  Brace  <t  Co.     210  pp.     Price,  $1.50 ; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.55. 

A  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  budget  making. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

By  Dorr  Frank  Diefendorf.     The  Methodist  Book  Concern.     121)  pp. 

Price,  $.75 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $.80. 
JOSEPHINE  BUTLER,  and  Her  Work  for  Social  Purity 

By  L.  Hay  Cooper.     Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Purity.     160 

pp.     Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.05. 
HISTORY  OF  THE   SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

By  Stuart  Daggett,  Ph.D.     The  Ronald  Press  Co.     470  pp.     Price, 

$5.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $5.10. 

JESUS  AN  ECONOMIC  MEDIATOR 

By  the  Rev.  James  E.  Darby.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  256  pp.  Price, 
$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.60. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A   CHILD 

By  Edwin  Bjorkman.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.   322  pp.     Price,  $2.50  ;  with 

postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.60. 
FOODS    OF   THE   FOREIGN-BORN 

By  Bertha  U.  Wood.     Whitcomb  d  Barrows.     98  pp.     Price,  $1.25 ; 

with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $1.30. 

DIET  AND   RACE 

F.  P.  Armitage.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  144  pp.  Price,  $2.25  ; 
with  postage  from  the  SURVEY,  $2.30. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


From  Governor  Allen 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 
copies  of  the  SURVEY  containing  Professor  Feis'  article  on  the 
industrial  court.  I  read  it  ca'refully  in  its  first  draft  and  was 
interested  in  his  analysis  of  it.  It  was  hopeful  because  it  was 
both  intelligent  and  thorough. 

I  didn't  agree  with  all  of  it  any  more  than  you  did,  but  our 
points  of  difference  are  not  upon  the  same  angles,  though  I 
imagine  that  you  and  I  both  want  about  the  same  result.  I 
am  sure  we  are  both  heartily  in  favor  of  industrial  peace  con- 
ditioned upon  impartial  industrial  justice.  I  am  sure  we  both 
realize  that  the  public  has  some  rights  which  should  not  be 
overriden  by  the  leaders  of  either  capital  or  labor.  I  think  we 
may  secure  just  peace  and  protection  under  the  pledge  of 
righteous  and  responsible  government.  Apparently  you  are  of 
a  different  opinion  touching  the  remedy  which  government  may 
hold  in  this  matter. 

I  promised  Professor  Feis  that  I  would  write  a  few  lines 
to  you  upon  the  subject  of  my  attitude  toward  union  labor, 
which  letter  could  be  published  along  with  his  article.  So  many 
other  matters  came  up  to  claim  my  attention  that  I  did  not  find 
opportunity  to  write  it. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  Professor  Feis  thought  that  you 
were  under  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed  to  labor  unionism. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous.  I  believe  that  many  important  vic- 
tories have  been  won  for  the  conditions  of  labor  through  the 
solidarity  of  their  unions.  I  am  rather  a  heavy  employer  of 
labor,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  with  my  union  contracts.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  human  advancement  is  the  story  of  the 
better  condition  of  the  laboring  man,  and  most  certainly  he 
has  helped  himself  in  the  past  and  may  help  himself  in  the 
future  through  intelligent  organization. 

I  believe  that  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  effective 
progress  in  union  labor  today  is  that  it  exhausts  almost  its 
entire  energies  upon  its  combat  department.  Its  secretaries  are 
all  secretaries  of  war.  What  we  need  is  industrial  disarma- 
ment. If  we  might  have  this,  then  the  secretaries  and  other 
leaders  of  labor  could  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  benevo- 
lent purposes  of  education,  welfare  improvement  and  those  other 
things  that  become  possible  under  progressive  and  constructive 
organization  of  a  real  brotherhood.  They  are  the  advances  that 
go  with  peace. 

There  is  a  crying  need  today  for  modern  American  education 
among  that  peculiar  crowd  of  labor  men  who  come  to  us  from 
foreign  elements.  There  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders  to  teach  them  any  of  the  construc- 
tive things  about  American  life.  It  has  almost  seemed  as  though 
these  leaders  preferred  to  lead  these  foreigners  in  ignorance 
rather  than  in  enlightenment. 

I  would  like  to  see  union  labor  have  less  compulsion  and  more 
brotherhood  among  its  own  members,  less  of  the  slant  of  Euro- 
pean radicalism  and  more  of  the  wholesome  reflex  of  American 
ideals.  .  .  .  HENRY  J.  ALLEN. 

Executive  Mansion,  Topeka. 

Industrial  War  and  the  Public 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  type- 
written first  draft  of  the  article  in  the  SURVEY  for  February 
25,  entitled  The  Kansas  Miners  and  the  Kansas  Court.  On 
the  whole,  I  feel  that  its  author,  Professor  Feis,  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  fair,  impartial  and  sincere  effort  which  he 
has  made  to  analyze  the  Kansas  Industrial  Act  and  to  explain 
the  activities  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  In  many 
respects,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

I  think  our  difference  is  chiefly  a  difference  of  viewpoint. 
He  seems  to  be  discussing  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of 
trades  unionism.  My  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  general  public. 
The  prime  purpose  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Act  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  the  evils  of  industrial  warfare. 
The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  can  have  no  jurisdiction  of 
any  controversy  between  employer  and  employe  until  the  con- 
troversy threatens  the  public.  This  is  an  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, not  a  problem  in  sociology. 

However,  the  attitude  of  the  framers  of  the  act,  of  its 
advocates  and  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  which  passed 
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The  Negro  and  the  White 

A  STUDY  IN  RACE  RELATIONS 

Is  there  a  growing  hostility  between 
the  Negro  and  White  races  in  the  United 
States?  Some  careful  observers  think  so. 
Do  the  teachings  of  Jesus  furnish 
principles  on  which  friendship  between 
them  could  be  firmly  based? 

THE  WORLD  TOMORROW  for 
March  will  take  up  these  questions. 
Articles  on  the  contribution  of  the  Negro 
to  American  life;  the  economic  cause  of 
Negro  subjugation;  the  poison  of  race 
prejudice;  the  question  of  racial  in- 
feriority, intermarriage,  social  equality, 
etc.  Reading  list  and  topics  for  group 
discussion. 

Each  month  THE  WORLD  TOMORROW  discusses  some 
single  subject  of  outstanding  importance 
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is  the  way  most  people  remember  the  social 
agencies  they  run  across.  A  little  disconcerting 
if  you  want  to  get  in  touch  with  that  organization 
in  a  hurry  some  day.  All  you  recall  is  that  you 
talked  to  a  Mr.  Algernon  Smith,  and  what  help 
is  that  in  a  city  of  6,000,000  people?  But  if  you 
own  a  copy  of  the  Directory  of  Social  Agencies, 
that  information  is  enough,  for  the  index  in- 
cludes the  names  of  5,000  persons  actively  con- 
nected with  New  York  Societies.  There  you 
find  Mr.  Algernon  Smith  abiding  quietly  among 
the  S's  and  it  tells  even  his  telephone  number. 

And  if  you  are  a  social  worker  and  want  to 
send  Willie  and  his  mother  to  the  country,  the 
Directory  can  save  you  many  a  gray  hair.  Here 
it  describes  the  work  of  each  agency,  tells  you 
just  which  ones  will  accept  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, and  to  whom  to  apply.  Making  plans  for 
families  is  one  thing,  but  being  able  to  carry 
them  out  is  quite  another.  And  this  is  where  the 
Directory  comes  in  with  its  clearly  indexed, 
definitely  described  data  concerning  2,000  social 
agencies  and  1,300  churches.  Who  is  running 
them,  what  is  their  purpose,  and  how  one  can  go 
about  using  them — becomes  just  a  matter  of 
simple  perusal. 

Inclusion  in  the  Directory  does  not  mean  en- 
dorsement of  the  agency's  work,  as  no  one  is 
excluded  if  honest. 

To  business  men  who  contribute  to  the  civic 
and  welfare  work  of  Greater  New  York  the 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies  is  just  as  invaluable 
as  their  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

To  professional  and  social  workers  engaged  in 
various  fields  of  human  progress  the  Directory 
is  as  essential  as  the  dictionary  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. A  much  thumbed  copy  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  citizen  who  likes  to  know  con- 
cretely just  what  New  York  is  doing  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  social 
welfare. 

The  1922  Directory  will  be  out  about  April  1st 
and  can  be  in  your  hands  promptly  if  you  will 
mail  your  order  plus  $2.00  now  to  the 

DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

103  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ft  was,  I  think,  fair,  even  benevolent,  toward  trades  unionism. 
In  Kansas  the  more  moderate  classes  of  organized  workers, 

I  believe,  are  favorable  to  the  law.    Some  of  Professor  Feis' 
criticisms  in  that  regard,  to  me  at  least,  seem  to  be  rather  ill- 
advised.   For  instance,  advocates  of  trades  unionism  who  claim 
the  right  of  organized  labor  to  deny  a  non-union  man  the  right 
to  work  surely  should  not  criticize  the  employer  for  refusing  to 
hire   a  union  man.    What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should   be 
sauce  for   the  gander.    Personally,   I   believe  both  views   are 
wrong.    In  modern  industry  the  labor  union  is  just  as  neces- 
sary and  just  as  proper  as  the  business  corporation.    In  fact, 
the  business  corporation  itself  has  made  the  labor  union  neces- 
sary.   The  authorized  head  of  an  employing  corporation  who 
denies  his  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively is  denying  to  his  fellow  man  a  right  which  he  claims  for 
himself.    Personally  my  view  is  that  the  labor  union  and  the 
business  corporation  should  be  upon  an  equality.    Each  should 
be  obedient  to  law  and  neither  has  any  right  to  prey  upon  the 
general  public. 

In  the  case  of  the  packing  house  strike  in  Kansas  City,  I 
think  Professor  Feis  has  misjudged  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  remember  that  the  organized  workers  made  no  com- 
plaint to  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  rendered  it  no 
assistance  whatever.  Remember  also  that  the  wage  reduction 
had  been  in  effect  for  about  ten  days  before  the  strike  took 
place  and  before  the  court  had  any  opportunity  to  act.  Remem- 
ber also  that  this  is  a  reconstruction  period,  and  that  all  the 
information  reaching  the  court  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plant 
organizations  of  workmen  had  consented  to  the  6  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages.  Remember  also  that  the  evidence  before 
the  court  showed  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  organ- 
ized workers  desired  to  quit.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  fact 
that  after  the  second  day  of  the  strike,  when  police  protec- 
tion was  afforded  persons  who  desired  to  work,  when  the 
pickets  were  removed  from  the  streets  and  assaults  upon  work- 
ing men  were  prevented,  the  plant  filled  up,  partly,  it  is  true, 
with  new  help,  but  largely  with  former  employes.  Remem- 
ber also  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions to  protect  the  general  public  by  continuing,  if  possible, 
the  operation  of  the  packing  plant,  keeping  the  stockyards  open 
and  preventing  disturbances  of  the  live  stock  market.  All  this 
was  accomplished. 

In  the  case  of  the  unionized  employes  of  the  Wolff  Pack- 
ing plant  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  the  workers  petitioned  the  court. 
The  case  was  tried  with  the  plant  running  and  the  workers 
employed.  The  Wolff  Packing  Company  is  impounding  the 
difference  between  the  wage  fixed  by  the  company  and  the  wage 
fixed  by  the  court  while  the  appeal  is  pending.  Surely  this  is  a 
better  way  to  settle  an  industrial  controversy  than  to  resort  to 
warfare.  WILLIAM  L.  HUGGINS. 

Presiding  Judge,  Court  of  Industrial  Relation,  Topeka. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  regards  the  situation  in  the  packing- 
house strike,  I  tried  to  make  clear  that  in  my  opinion  the  pack- 
ing-house employes  would  have  been  very  much  wiser  if  they 
had  presented  their  case  to  the  Court — even  though  the  wage 
reduction  would  have  gone  into  effect  first.  Their  chances  of 
winning  a  strike  were  very  small.  But  I  think  the  law  should 
provide  a  way  by  which  a  case  involving  wage  reduction  could 
be  heard  before  the  reduction  could  be  legally  put  into  effect. 
Perhaps  it  does  now;  the  law  requires  further  interpretation. 

Our  difference  of  viewpoint  arises  chiefly,  I  think,  from  my 
conviction  that  the  industrial  court  idea  will  not  succeed  in  the 
end  unless  the  trade  union  movement  is  won  to  its  support, 
and  trade  unions  as  participants  in  a  great  series  of  arrange- 
ments for  collective  bargaining,  become  themselves  active  work- 
ers for  industrial  peace.  HERBERT  FEIS. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Tacoma,  Not  Washington 

To  THE  EDITOR:    On  page  768  of  the  SURVEY  for  February 

I 1  it  is  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Tacoma  last  spring  a  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  was  crystallized.     The  impression  is  given  that 
the  federation  organized  at  that  time  was  a  state  federation. 
The  federation  formed  at  that  time,  however,  was  for  Tacoma 
only,  though  the  impetus  toward  it  was  aroused  at  the  state 
conference.  AMELIA  FEARY. 

Executive  Secretary,  Tacoma  Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 
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Albert  Mansbridge 

ENGLAND  is  beginning  to  send  us  some 
representative  men.  After  very  minor  poets 
and  exuberantly  friendly  imperialist  states- 
men and  busy  war  propagandists,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  Tawney,  who  didn't 
try  to  do  us  good.  And  now  in  the  coming 
of  Albert  Mansbridge — who  is  giving  the 
Lowell  lectures  at  Harvard — we  are  again 
blessed. 

Mansbridge  has  had  a  happy  life.  He  is 
one  of  those  three-times  fortunate  beings 
who  has  projected  his  dreams  into  the  life 
of  his  nation.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occasion,  all  were  his.  He  had  a  correct 
idea.  The  people  were  ready  for  it.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  turn  loose  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  persistence.  When  a 
man's  star  is  in  the  ascendant,  he  can  hitch 
his  wagon  to  it. 

In  the  words  of  William  Temple,  Albert 
Mansbridge  has  been  "  the  inspirer,  as  he 
was  the  founder,  of  the  whole  Workers' 
Educational  Association  movement  and  what 
has  sprung  from  it." 

Ahead  of  any  one  else,  he  saw  the  need 
of  a  new  sort  of  workers'  education,  and 
how  to  meet  that  need.  It  is  not  university 
extension.  It  is  not  a  series  of  lectures.  It 
is  not  a  continuation  school,  nor  a  night 
school,  nor  a  filler-in  for  the  deficiencies  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling.  It  is 
not  vocational.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
preach  the  three  P's  of  Hobson's  phrase — 
Piety,  Patriotism,  Production.  Adult  educa- 
tion, as  understood  by  Mansbridge,  revealed 
a  need  for  which  no  adequate  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  British  democracy.  It  is 
the  need  of  adults  for  opportunities  of  sys- 
tematic study  of  adult  problems.  And,  more 
exactly  yet,  it  is  the  need  of  the  workers. 
As  this  program  marched,  it  developed  a 
technique — the  technique  of  group  discus- 
sion. 

It  was  in  1903  at  Oxford  that  Mansbridge 
and  his  working-class  and  university  friends 
started  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion (W.  E.  A.),  although  this  name  came 
later.  Within  five  years  tutorial  classes 
were  under  way.  They  are  financed  in  the 
main  by  the  universities  and  education  au- 
thorities, cooperative  societies  and  such  other 
resources  as  the  W.  E.  A.  can  secure  in  the 
different  communities  and  from  its  own 
funds.  About  six  thousand  working  class 
students  attend.  The  features  of  these 
classes  are  working  class  membership,  free 
discussion,  open-minded  teacher,  intensive 
study  for  three  years,  small  group.  The 
tutor  who  blazed  the  way  for  these  classes 
in  1907  and  1908  was  R.  H.  Tawney.  The 
W.  E.  A.  has  today  over  twenty  thousand 
members. 

Of  the  classes,  Mr.  Mansbridge  once  said: 
"The  existence  of  the  alliance  (between 
scholars  and  working  people)  will  be  seri- 
ously endangered  if  any  tutorial  class  suffers 
limitation  of  its  freedom  at  the  hands  of 
any  church,  political  party,  or  university. 
So  far,  however,  records  prove  that  freedom 
has  been  actively  encouraged." 

Mansbridge  has  preached  his  idea  suc- 
cessfully through  the  British  Empire.  He 
carried  his  apostolic  zeal  to  Australia  in 
1913,  when  classes  resulted  in  New  South 
Wales,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

More  recently  the  W.  E.  A.  has  had  as 
general  secretary,  J.  M.  Mactavish,  and  Mr. 
Mansbridge  has  devoted  his  activities  to  the 
World  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
Perhaps  no  remark  of  his  more  precisely 
depresses  him  than  this :  "  The  real  univer- 
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sity  is  mystical  and  invisible;   it  is  to  be 
formed  wherever  scholars  cooperate  for  the 
extension  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge." 
ARTHUR  GLEASON. 

J.  L.  WAGNER,  a  fearless  and  independent 
critic  of  bad  conditions  in  the  state  and 
county  institutions  of  Missouri,  has  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  His  removal, 
after  eight  years  of  service,  was  caused,  at 
least  in  part,  by  serious  friction  with  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board  concerning  the 
handling  of  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  Children's  Code  in  the  last  legislature. 
He  has  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
social  workers  of  the  state. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Wagner's  successor, 
Homer  Talbot,  has  been  free  from  political 
consideration.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  legislative  reference  bureaus  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  he  was  also  for  some  time  secre- 
tary, first  of  the  Kansas  and  then  of  the  New 
Jersey  League  of  Municipalities  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  good  man  for  the  job. 

A.  MAUDE  ROYDEN,  who  is  to  be  guest 
of  honor  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  at 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  April,  is  the  fore- 
most woman  preacher  in  England.  Miss 
Royden  had  her  first  experience  of  intimate 
personal  work  with  all  sorts  of  folk  as  as- 
sistant to  the  rector  of  a  small  country  vil- 
lage where  the  two  main  interests  were 
fox  hunting  and  barley.  She  went  about 
among  women  and  children  teaching  them 
to  play,  and  rehearsed  Shakespearean  plays 
with  the  younger  people  under  the  beeches 
of  the  rectory  grounds.  For  four  years  there- 
after Miss  Royden  was  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, and  under  the  auspices  of  Oxford 
University  Extension  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  lecturers  on  literature.  For  ten 
years  she  worked  chiefly  for  woman  suf- 
frage. Since  1917  she  preaches  to  large 
congregations  at  the  City  Temple  and  at 
Kensington  Hall,  London. 

EDWIN  D.  SOLENBERGER,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  Codify  the  Poor  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  created  last  year  by  the 
State  Legislature. 
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POSTAL  savings  are  going  up,  unemploy- 
ment notwithstanding.  For  the  first  time 
since  January,  1921,  there  has  been,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1922,  an  increase  in  deposits  over 
withdrawals.  According  to  the  detailed  ac- 
counts, deposits  are  going  up  in  the  larger 
industrial  centers;  but  the  gain  is  almost 
offset  by  the  decreases  at  the  smaller  offices — 
a  circumstance  interpreted  as  indicating  an 
improvement  in  industrial  conditions  which 
has  not  yet  reached  the  smaller  cities. 

MODELED  on  the  Maison  Internationale, 
its  picturesque  headquarters  at  Geneva,  the 
new  London  home  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League,  opened  recently  in  Gower 
Street,  close  to  the  British  Museum,  offers 
broad  opportunities  for  the  study  of  inter- 
nationalism and  the  discussion  of  problems 
in  international  relations.  American  visit- 
ors to  the  British  capital  are  especially  in- 
vited by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick,  president  of 
the  British  section,  to  make  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  house,  which  in  addition  to  read- 
ing and  meeting  rooms  has  a  cafeteria.  The 
center  is  maintained  in  part  by  hundreds  of 
shilling  subscriptions  and  has  been  fur- 
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nished  by  volunteers.  There  is  talk  of  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  center  in  New 
York. 

ORGAN  grinders  have  a  hard  lot,  indeed. 
When  this  country  entered  the  war,  public 
opinion  and  the  exigencies  of  their  precari- 
ous livelihood  obliged  them  to  change  all 
their  Wacht  am  Rhein  rolls — or  whatever 
it  is  that  produces  the  noise — to  rolls  play- 
ing the  Marseillaise,  and  the  Freischutz 
was  converted  over  night  into  Rigoletto. 
Now,  if  Assemblyman  Arthur  E.  Brundage 
has  his  way,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  pass  a  bill  forbidding  "  the 
solicitation  of  money  by  means  of  the  na- 
tional anthem."  One  wonders  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  in  favor  of 
Lorenzo  Giuliano  when,  convicted  of  crime 
under  this  act,  he  will  plead  that  he  was 
merely  playing  Heil  Dir,  im  Siegerkranz. 

UNDER  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  and  Young  Democracy, 
the  World  Tomorrow  is  attempting  a  new 
feat  which,  splendidly  carried  out  in  the 
first  few  numbers,  carries  immediate  convic- 
tion. With  the  general  aim  of  advancing 
Christian  fellowship,  each  number  discusses 
a  specific  topic  from  many  angles.  The 
March  issue,  devoted  to  The  Negro  and  the 
White,  contains  contributions  by  Sarah  N. 
Cleghorn,  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller,  Dor- 
othy Canfield,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Florence 
Kelley,  Mary  E.  McDowell,  Edward  T. 
Ware  and  others.  Book  reviews,  questions 
and  references  for  group  discussions  com- 
plete a  symposium  particularly  suitable  as  a 
warm-hearted  and  intellectually  honest  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  one  of  our  most 
difficult  problems.  Later  numbers  will  seek 
solutions  to  such  questions  as:  Should  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  wield  property  power?  What 
answer  has  Christianity  to  the  religious  dif- 
ficulties of  young  people  today?  Is  luxury 
compatible  with  brotherhood?  What  is 
luxury,  apyway? 

ABOUT  thirty  of  the  larger  cities  of  Cal- 
ifornia, if  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  and  the  Real  Estate  Association 
of  that  state  carry  through  their  joint  plan, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  unique  series  of 
conferences  on  city  planning,  commenced 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  Los  Angeles  where 
the  regional  problems  of  the  vicinity  offered 
an  especially  fruitful  basis  for  discussion. 
Another  course,  aided  by  local  experts,  was 
given  in  Oakland.  Organizer  and  chief 
lecturer  for  the  extension  division  is  Carol 
Aronovici,  city  planning  consultant  for  Ber- 
keley and  Richmond ;  associated  with  him 
in  this  work  are  Professor  John  W.  Gregg, 
head  of  the  University  of  California's  de- 
partment of  landscape  architecture,  and 
Eugene  Neuhaus,  professor  of  design  in  that 
university. 

FROM  two  performances  given  in  New 
York  in  February  for  the  benefit  of  political 
prisoners,  a  movement  has  sprung  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  a  labor  theater 
— that  is,  of,  by  and  for  the  workers  at 
prices  all  can  afford.  The  Labor  Theater 
Guild,  which  sprung  from  those  beginnings, 
last  week  repeated  the  performance  of 
Shaw's  Showing  up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  Susan 
Glaspell's  Trifles  and  Lawrence  Langner"s 
Another  Way  Out;  and  Ben  Legere,  general 
director,  announces  that  the  success,  both  as 
regards  attendance  and  artistic  value,  has 
justified  the  organization  of  the  guild  for 
regular  work. 

SINCE  the  manufacturers  could  not  prove 
that  increased  business  would  result  from 
decreased  wages,  and  since  the  wage  which 
the  workers  were  receiving  was  "so  very 
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Book  Bargains 

SPRING  HOUSECLEANING  has  turned 
up  a  pile  of  books  we  must  sell  to  gain  shelf- 
room.  Below  is  given  a  list  by  title,  author, 
retail  price  and,  in  the  last  column,  the  price  at 
which  they  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  SURVEY  read- 
ers. Of  some  titles  we  have  several  copies,  of 
others  only  one.  All  are  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale — first  come,  first  served.  Books  will  be 
mailed,  with  bill,  to  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion whose  name  appears  on  The  SURVEY'S 
subscription  list. 


Retail  Special 

Price  Price 

Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Drinktrater $1.50  J.75 

Alien's  Text  Book  on  Citizenship,  Herbert  M.  Beck 7t>  .50 

Americanism  What  It  Is,  David  Jayne  Hill 1.25  .50 

Americanization,  Royal  Dixon .60  .50 

British  Labor  and  the  War,  Paul  V.  Kellogg  and  Arthur  Oleason. . .  .  2.00  1.00 

Control  of  the  Drink  Trade,  Henry  Carter 2.50  1.00 

Democracy  and  Assimilation,  Julius  Draschler 3.00  1.00 

Education  During  Adolescence,  Ransom  Mackie 2.00  1.00 

Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psychoanalysis,  A.  A.  Brill 2.50  1.00 

History  of  the  Thrift  Movement,  8.  W.  Htrauss 1.50  .75 

Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem,  Carol  Aronovici 75  .50 

How  Much  Shall  I  Give?  Lilian  Brandt 2.00  1.50 

How  the  Laborer  Lives,  B.  8.  Rowntree 1.00  .50 

How  to  Prevent  Sickness,  O.  L.  Howe,  M.D 1.25  .50 

Income  Tax,  Godfrey  N.  Kelson 2.50  1.00 

Index  for  School  Systems,  Leonard  P.  Ayres 1.50  .50 

Juvenile  Court  and  Community,  Thomas  D.  Elliot 1.50  1.00 

L'Alcoollsation  de  la  France,  B.  Hubert  and  Jean  letort 70  .50 

Labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  O.  D.  H.  Cole 1.50  .75 

Law  and  the  Family,  Robert  Grant 1.50  .75 

Main  Street,  Sinclair  Lewis 2.00  1.00 

Man  or  the  State,  Waldo  R.  Browne 1.00  .50 

Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  Robt.  E.  Park  and  Herbert  A.  Miller.  2.50  1.00 

Our  Economic  and  Other  Problems,  Otto  H.  Kahn 4.00  1.00 

Producing  Amateur  Entertainments,  Helen  Ferris, 2.50  1.00 

Punishment  and  Reformation,  F.  H.  Wines,  L.L.D 3.00  1.00 

Reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  Ella,  Lonn,  Ph.D 3.00  1.00 

Social  Forces,  E.  T.  Devine 1.00  .50 

Social  Work,  Richard  Cabot,  M.D 2.00  1.00 

Statistics  In  Business,  Horace  Becrist 1.75  .7.", 

Ten  Talks  to  Girls  on  Health,  Augusta  Rucker,  it.D l.OO  .•"><> 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment,  Charles  Taber  Ktout 1.50 

The  Family  and  the  New  Democracy,  M.  Galbraith 2.25  I.IKI 

The  New  Industrial  Unrest,  Ray  Stannard  Baker 2.00  1.00 

The  Land  of  Fair  Play,  Geoffrey  Parsons 1.25  .50 

The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty, 

Bernard  M.  Baruch 3.00  1.00 

The  Mexican  Problem,  C.  W.  Barren l.oo  .no 

The  Public  Defender,  Mayer  C.  Goldman 1.35  .50 

The  Second  Line  of  Defense,  Margaret  Slattern 1.00  .50 

The  Story  of  Canada  Blackie,  Annie  P.  L.  Field . .  .50 

The  Vocational  Re-Education  of  Maimed  Soldiers.  Leon  DePaeuw  1.50  .50 

The  Human  Factor  In  Business,  B.  8.  Rowntree 2.50  1.00 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  Jane  Addams 1.50  1.00 

Understanding  South  America,  Clayton  Bedguick  Cooper 2.00  1.00 

Unemployment,  Julia  Johnson 1.80  .1~< 

Unemployment,  A  Social  Study,  B.  8.  Rowntree  and  B.  Lacker 2.00  1.00 

Unhappy  Far  Off  Things,  Lord  Dunsany 1.25  .75 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  Behr.  M.  House  and  Chas.  Seymour.  4.50  1.00 

What's  the  Matter  with  Mexico?  Whitney  Caspar CO  .no 

What  Wilson  Did  at  Paris,  Ray  Stannard  Baker 1.00  .50 

Woman's  Effort  (1865-1914),  A.  E.  Uetcalfe 1.25  1.00 
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low,"  Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnes,  the  arbitra- 
tor in  the  recent  proceedings  between  the 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  the  union  of  the 
trade,  decided  it  was  "impossible  from  a 
purely  humanitarian  standpoint  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  made  lower.  The  employers 
pressed  for  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  wages. 
With  such  a  general  reduction,  they  said, 
they  could  get  more  business  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, could  give  more  employment.  The 
workers  on  the  other  hand  held  that  the 
lack  of  business  was  not  due  to  high  labor 
charges,  but  to  the  depressed  industrial  situ- 
ation over  which  neither  manufacturers  nor 
workers  have  control.  Both  sides  agreed 
that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  four 
thousand  and  five  hundred  workers  in  the 
industry  were  at  present  employed ;  that  the 
average  wage  was  about  forty  dollars  a 
week,  and  that  the  majority  of  those  em- 
ployed were  on  half-time,  with  average 
weekly  earnings  of  but  twenty  dollars. 
Rabbi  Magnes  recommended  that  an  early 
conference  be  held  to  discuss  standards  of 
production  which  might  be  put  into  effect 
before  the  negotiation  of  new  wage  agree- 
ments next  May. 


BULLETIN   ROARD 


INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION:  April 
24-28.  Louisville,  Ky.  Address  Allene 
Seaton,  2128  Cherokee  Parkway,  Louisville. 

ALABAMA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  : 
March  26-28.  Annual  Meeting.  Birming- 
ham. F.  A.  Cully,  Superintendent  of  Re- 
lief and  Corrections,  Birmingham. 

FOUNDERS'  DAY  OP  TUSKEOEE  INSTITUTE  : 
April  5.  Unveiling  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  LEGISLATURE  :  Opens  May 
9.  Baton  Rouge. 

GEORGIA  STATB  LEGISLATURE  :  Opens  June 
28.  Atlanta. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  and  NA- 
TIONAL CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION  :  Annual  Meeting.  June  19- 
21.  Providence,  R.  I.  Secretary,  Marcus 
Fagg,  428  James  Building,  Jacksonville, 
Va. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listing*  Mty  cents  a  line,  Jour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

THE  SWOBD  OB  THB  CBOSS,  by  Klrby  Page.  An 
(•lamination  of  war  In  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  tbe 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdlck,  Bishop  McConnell,  John  Haynes 
Ilolmes,  Norman  Thomas  and  others.  Regular 
edition  $1.20.  Special  paper  edition  15  cents 
net.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  Tort 

A  CO-OPEBATIVE  PHOOBAM  op  RUBAL  SOCIAL  PROG- 
RESS. Publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Agencies  Engaged  In  Rural  Social  Work.  94 
pages.  Programs  of  work  of  1!4  national  agen- 
cies; objectives  of  the  country  life  movement, 
et  cetera.  Price,  20  cents.  B.  O.  Ldndeman, 
Sec.,  Greensboro,  N.  O. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WOBK.  Community  Responsibil- 
ity. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  ex- 
periment by  Courtenay  Dinwlddle  with  statistics 
of  health  services  in  the  unit  district  by  Bennett 
L.  Mead.  Price,  35c.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

THB  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TO  THB  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  Herbert 
Powell  Lee.  Church  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  129  Nippon  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THB  POINT  (10c.)  Incl.  colored  chart,  explains 
exactly  why  Progressive  Taxation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  raises  the  Incomes  of  pro- 
ducers. Masmalga  Service,  Brooklyn,  N.  I., 
Stat  "  8."  Box  18. 

How  JOHN  AND  MART  LITE  AND  SATB  ON  $35 
A  WEEK — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records 
kept  In  the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St., 
Chicago.  Price,  10  cents  each. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Min- 
imum cost  diet.  44  IIP.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics.  619  W.  69  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  Information  on 
requMt  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park 
S««are,  Boston.  " 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the 
inch.  Want  advertisements,  8  cents 
per  word  or  initial,  including  the  ad- 
dress or  box  number,  for  each  inser- 
tion, minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Dis- 
counts on  three  or  more  consecutive 
insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 

Addreu  Adoertiting   Department 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  :  Superintendent  for  Convales- 
cent Home  for  adolescent  girls.  Home  open 
during  four  summer  months.  Reply  to  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Free  Synagogue,  36  West 
68th  Street,  New  York  City.  _ 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother—  a  woman 
of  strong  personality  having  had  experience 
in  the  management  of  children,  who  is  cap- 
able of  managing  a  home.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing.  Some 
training  is  desirable.  Please  state  qualifica- 
tions, references  and  also  salary  expected. 
4-104  SURVEY.  _ 

WANTED:  By  small  Jewish  Home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  fire  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 

Survey.  _  _____ 

Placement  Bureau  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee: superintendents,  housekeepers,  _  ma- 
trons, secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  strong  person- 
ality who  is  interested  in  a  position  to  teach 
sewing  and  take  care  of  clothing  in  a  home 
for  orphan  girls.  Please  state,  in  applying, 
amount  of  training  and  when  and  where 
it  was  gained;  experience;  salary  expected 
and  references.  4103 


WANTED:  Nurse  for  special  duties  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Please  apply  to  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  for  particulars.  _ 

WANTED:  By  child-placing  society  a 
case  worker  with  training  and  experience. 
Must  be  an  Episcopalian.  Salary  $1400  to 
$1600.  4129  SURVEY.  _  __ 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labora- 
tory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Aye.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 

MATRON  and  Housekeeper  for  cottage  of 
fifty  wanted  at  once  by  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls.  Address  Box  397,  Tecum- 
seh,  Oklahoma. 

SOLICITOR  —  Mam  or  woman,  refined, 
wanted  by  New  York  publicity  concern. 
Must  be  able  to  speak,  read  and  write 
Yiddish.  Salary  and  commission.  Apply 
by  letter,  stating  references,  to  box  4124 
SURVEY.  __ 

WANTED  :  A  case  supervisor  with  expe- 
rience in  child-placing.  Must  be  Episcopa- 
lian.  Salary  $1600  to  $2000.  4130  SURVEY. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  communities, 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
'iays  11  to  1.  Address  Providence. 


WANTED:  Jewish  Case  worker  to  take 
charge  of  department  dealing  with  d_elin- 
quent  girls.  Must  have  exceptional  training 
and  experience.  State  full  particulars. 

4133  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

*"!"*  BACKERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
1-  cancies  —  public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  —  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Education   Service,   1254  Amsterdam 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  LADY,  college  graduate,  desires 
summer  position,  preferably  traveling  com- 
panion. Tutor  sciences  and  mathematics, 
fond  of  sewing,  experience  as  camp  coun- 
cilor. Exceptional  references.  Hall,  1119 
Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.  _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  broad  expe- 
rience in  social  work,  desires  position. 
Ready  to  assume  new  duties  April  1.  4119 
SURVEY.  _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  social  training 
and  experience  desires  position  as  case 
worker.  Salary  not  less  than  $1,200.  Penn- 
sylvania  preferred.  4105  SURVEY.  _ 

HISTORY  of  Art  teacher  to  traveling 
parties  or  to  pupils  of  High  School  grade. 
University  graduate.  Traveled.  Experienced 
teacher  especially  qualified  for  her  subject. 
Excellent  references.  Free  in  June.  4122 
SURVEY.  _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  professionally  trained, 
six  successful  years'  experience,  including 
executive  work  in  hospital  social  service, 
available  for  executive  position  in  hospital 
social  service  in  west  or  middle  west.  4123 
SURVEY.  _ 

YOUNG  woman  teacher  with  experience 
in  institutional  and  playground  work,  de- 
sires a  position  in  a  New  York  settlement 
house  for  the  summer  of  1922.  4126  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  work  executive,  woman,  age  28, 
recreational  experience,  wants  position  in 
summer  camp,  New  York  State.  4127 
SURVEY.  _ 

WANTED:  Executive  position  social  or 
welfare  organization.  College  graduate, 
semester's  work  at  University  in  Community 
organization.  Year's  experience  executive 
secretary  Red  Cross.  Good  personality,  ex- 
cellent references.  1214  Linden  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

YOUNG  MAN,  qualified  by  education 
and  experience,  would  like  situation  as  di- 
rector of  social  settlement  or  community 
house,  or  minister  of  liberal  community 
church,  preferably  in  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  4125  SURVEY.  _ 

INSTITUTION  woman,  good  buyer  and 
manager,  open  for  position  of  responsibility. 
References.  4128  SURVEY.  _ 

FAMILY  Case  Worker  desires  a  position 
with  organization  in  New  York  suburbs. 
Two  years  with  American  Red  Cross.  41-32 
SURVEY.  __ 

MIDDLE-AGED  lady  desires  position  as 
companion  to  lady  or  grown  children  in  re- 
fined Protestant  home.  Willing  to  go  away 
for  summer.  Capable  of  being  invaluable 
to  right  party.  Broad  experience.  Best  ref- 
erences. Address  Miss  B.  L.  Emmis,  129 
Orange  Road,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  _ 

NURSE,  young  lady,  five  years'  experience 
institutional  work  with  children,  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  physical  care  and  in- 
terested in  their  mental  development,  wishes 
position  any  city.  4139  SURVEY.  _ 

SECRETARY,  private  or  executive;  ex- 
perienced  in  social  and  church  work;  excel- 
lent references.  Available  April  first  or 
sooner  is  desired.  4141  SURVEY. 

TH»  WILLIAMS  PSUrXUiO  COMPANY,  NBW  TOOK 


BOYS'  Supervisor:  Experienced  delin- 
quent juveniles;  settlement  work;  qualified 
printer ;  desires  position  child-caring  or 
boys'  institution.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ref- 
erences.  4134  SURVEY. 

BUSINESS  Man  with  twenty  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  among  "down-and-outs" 
desires  Christian  social  work  in  Chicago. 
4138  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

SUMMER  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE 
ARE  you  looking  for  a  large,  sunny  cot- 
tage in  a  pine  grove,  entirely  secluded,  but 
within  an  eight  minute  walk  of  both  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  the  state  road?  View  of  en- 
tire bay  from  attic  windows,  three  large 
fireplaces,  one  mile  from  Brewster  post- 
office.  Address  4131  SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

One  of  the  most  complete  in  the  Empire 
State.  Both  fruit  and  ornamentals  at  prices 
as  low  as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  on  request 
S.  G.  Harris    Box  G      Tarrytown,  N.  Y 


la  a  100-pp.  UL  handbook— it's   FREE. 
Home    study    Oomeitio    Science    course*, 
fitting   for   man;   well-paid    positions   or 
for  home-making  efficiency. 
Aa.  Sthool  at  Horn*  EcoacniM,  lit  W.  6tth  St.,  CMean 

BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  L  13th  St.,New  York 

Telephone,  Stuyresant  8912 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 

RF^FARPH-We  assist  in  preparing 
K.HOE4AK.^n.speclai  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
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Come,  come!    The  bells  do  cry 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die! — 


Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 


The  plague  full  swift  goes  by; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die! — 


Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 

Bells  toll !  Shuddering  figures  pass  with  their  burden  down  crooked,  cobbled 
streets.  'I  .ie  BLACK  DEATH  scourges  Europe.  It  is  the  Middle  Ages. 

No,  it  is  twentieth  century  Russia,  where  30,000,000  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, are  dying  of  HUNGER  OR  DISEASE.  But  there  are  no  bells,  for  the 
whole  of  Russia  is  dumb,  locked  in  the  GREAT  SILENCE  OF  FAMINE. 


After  War— Famine:     After  Famine— Plague! 

Six  words  and  you  have 

The  Odyssey  of  Russia's  Suffering 

Hunger  never  walks  alone.  Hunger  means 'filth:  hunger  means  lice :  hunger 
means  loathsome  disease.  Plague  stalks  hand  in  hand  with  Famine.  I  Ypnus, 
cholera,  typhoid,  dysentery,  malignant  malaria,  are  the  cordon  of  J 
that  surrounds  Russia  today.  The  bracing  cold  that  sends  us  in  America 
glowing  to  our  winter  fires,  is  taking  in  Russia  its  heaviest  toll  this  month, 
where  Typhus  is  at  its  height. 


Russia  lacks  the  commonplaces  of  sanitation. 
She  has  no  soap;  no  bandages;  no  anaesthetics. 
She  has  no  quinine;  no  alkaloids;  no  disinfect- 
ants. Overcrowding,  under-nourishment,  lack 
of  de-lousing  facilities,  growing  shortage  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  every  necessary  drug,  create  a 
Medical  emergency  impossible  to  picture. 


"I  beg  you  to  give  us  Medical  help.  Send  us 
drugs.  Send  us  food  for  our  hospitals.  Send  us 
surgical  and  medical  instruments,  laboratory 
equipment,  ambulances.  Sanitation  in  Russia  is 
a  human  problem,  not  a  political  problem." 

Recent  letter  from  Dr.  N.  Semashko, 
Russian  Commissioner  of  Health. 


In  order  to  give  the  medical  relief  for  which  Russia  herself  asks  the 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 

asks  your  immediate  help.     This  committee  does  not  distribute  through  any  other   group,  but 
ships  drugs  and  other  supplies  direct  to  an  American  Hospital  in  Moscow.     To  carry  c 
work  of  saving  Russian  lives,  it  needs 

$100,000  at  once. 

"  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  glad  to  know  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Medical  Aid  for  Russia.  The  need  for  medical  assistance  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  Russia  is  so  great  that  the  best  the  American  people  can  do  is^all  too  little. 
you  may  use  my  name  in  connection  with  your  work  if  that  is  any  help/'-  £*«"£_£;. 
Thomas,  Executive  Secretary  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE. 


Make   checks   and   money  orders  payable  to: 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 

(only  group  working  exclusively  for  medical  aid) 
Room  901-S,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  send  herewith  $. ,  this  to  be  my  part  toward 

Sending  the  Doctor  to  Russia 
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CLEAN-UP    TIME    IS    HERE! 


Spring  is  the  season  for 
getting  rid  of  the  rubbish 
accumulated  during  the 
winter  months. 


The  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co. 
have  had  a  wide  experience 
in  Clean-Up  Campaigns. 


They  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  if  there 
is  a  Clean-Up  Campaign  in 
your  city. 


Should  you  care  to  use  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

CLEAN-UP   CIRCULARS 

for  free  distribution,  ask  the 
Metropolitan  Manager  in 
your  community  for  copies. 
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TO  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research  we 
are  indebted  not  only  for  the 
original  conception  of  this  num- 
ber, but  for  collaboration  at 
every  point  in  bringing  it  to 
press.  The  Bureau  is  not, 
however,  responsible  for  any 
of  the  articles  except  those  ap- 
pearing under  the  names  of  its 
staff.  In  addition  to  those 
members  whose  articles  make 
up  some  of  the  most  striking 
features,  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge our  indebtedness  to  AR- 
THUR GLEASON  for  help  in 
planning  and  executing  the 
number,  and  especially  to  SAVEL 
ZIMAND,  whose  initiative  in 
building  up  the  Irish  number 
of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  last 
fall  is  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers. "He  has  done  it  again." 
ROBERT  W.  BRUERE'S  arti- 
cle on  The  Coming  of  Coal  is 
drawn  from  the  manuscript  of 
his  remarkable  book  on  coal, 
shortly  to  be  published.  Mr. 
Bruere  knows  writing;  he  has 
taught  English  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  an  editor 
on  the  staff  of  Harper  Broth- 
ers. He  knows  labor;  he  served 
on  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
the  Dress  and  Waist  Industry 
from  1913  to  1918,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Taylor  Society. 
He  knows  coal,  for  as  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  he  has  centered  for 
two  years  past  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

When  life  is  low,  and  edi- 
torial stakes  not  worth  playing 
for,  then  comes  a  letter  from 
Antioch,  from  HEXDRIK.  WIL- 
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LEM  VAN  LOON — something 
historical,  domestic,  profane. 
Life  picks  up.  Editorial 
troubles  pale  besides  those  of 
merely  the  most  popular  author. 
For  instance:  "An  enthusiastic 
collector  has  offered  me  a 
thousand  iron  men  for  the 
manuscript  of  Mankind.  Lord 
help  us!  We  used  it  to  pack 
our  china  in  when  we  came  out 
here  to  Antioch  and  burned  it 
up  with  the  barrel." 

WILLIAM  HARD  is  too  astute 
in  his  perceptions,  perhaps,  to 
be  called  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lic par  excellence.  Neverthe- 
less, by  virtue  of  his  brilliant 
study  of  the  public's  interest  in 
its  own  matters  he  has  been 
chosen  to  interpret  the  public  to 
itself.  Fifteen  years  ago  his 
article  in  Everybody's  on  Mak- 
ing Steel  and  Killing  Men 
opened  up  the  industrial  acci- 
dent problem  as  never  before, 
and  helped  to  set  going  the 
safety  and  compensation  move- 
ments. In  war  time,  his  friends 
among  the  coal  operators  liked 
his  articles  about  their  services 
to  the  Fuel  Administration. 
They  did  not  like  his  articles 
about  the  subsequent  strike.  "I 
never  meet  anybody,"  he  says, 
"who  likes  my  articles  really 
steadily.  The  English  reprinted 
my  Metropolitan  articles  on 
How  the  English  Take  the 
War  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies,  but  they  did  not  re- 
print my  Metropolitan  articles 
on  Ireland.  I  do  not  blame  peo- 
ple for  thinking  I  am  contra- 
dictory. I  report  first  the 
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WHO'S   WHO 


North  Pole  and  then  the  South  Pole  and  perceive  their 
opposite  merits  and  have  never  yet  put  them  into  a  system." 

LEWIS  W.  HINE  went  for  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  into 
the  Pennsylvania  mining  country  especially  to  get  the  pic- 
tures which  so  amply  describe  the  human  setting  of  coal 
and  which  tell  more  than  pages  of  text  about  the  worker 
and  his  job.  In  his  work  portraits,  Mr.  Hine  has  done 
what  neither  painter,  nor  sculptor,  nor  etcher  has  yet  at- 
tempted for  American  industrial  life. 

The  things  that  give  a  man  his  temper  rather  than  his 
technique  are  interesting.  Be  it  known  that  for  several 
years,  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON  was  a  manufacturer  in  an  Ohio 
industrial  town  and  sold  goods  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  "So  you  see,"  he  writes,  "I  traveled 
through  those  towns  a  great  deal,  living  at  the  hotels,  etc.  I 
was  in  those  days,  as  I  am  now,  a  great  tramper  of  streets, 
alleyways  and  hillsides.  If  I  know  anything  of  mining 
towns,  it  is  the  human  side;  soaked  up." 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE,  a  contributing  editor  of  the  SURVEY 
and  known  to  our  readers  for  his  staff  investigations  in  the 
past,  revisited  for  us  in  midwinter  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia  to  learn  in  terms  of  household  and  mining  towns 
the  chapter  which  unemployment  has  been  writing  on  the 
mountains  these  last  desperate  months.  Mr.  Lane  was  an 
expert  witness  before  recent  Senate  hearings,  and  his  book, 
Civil  War  in  West  Virginia,  sums  up  the  labor  conflict 
there,  as  finely  interpreted  by  him  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN'S  interest  in  coal  dates  back  some 
years.  In  1920  and  1921  he  spent  many  months  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  has  attended  the  principal  district  and  national 
conventions  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  from  August,  1919, 
to  January,  1922.  As  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Steel  Strike  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  and  as  such  was  in  charge  of  their  challenging 
and  incisive  field  investigation. 

F.  G.  TRYON  is  a  student  of  the  economics  and  tech- 
nology of  the  energy  industries,  coal,  oil,  gas  and  water- 
power,  and  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  causes  of  irregu- 
larity of  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  He 
is  the  geologist  in  charge  of  coal  and  coke  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  W.  F.  McKenney, 
who  signs  the  article  with  Mr.  Tryon,  is  his  associate  there, 
coming  to  the  Geological  Survey  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  where  his  work  took  him  into  every  mine  field. 

DAVID  L.  WING,  who  is  writing  on  anthracite,  was  for 
many  years  in  the  employ  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions and  its  successor,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
1916  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  investigation,  ordered 
by  Congress,  into  the  bituminous  coal  situation.  When 
President  Wilson,  in  August,  1917,  was  called  upon  to  fix 
government  prices  for  coal  under  the  Lever  Act,  these 
prices  were  based  on  the  cost  information  which  had  been 
secured  up  to  the  that  time  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Wing  wrote  the  seven  coal  cost  reports  of  the 
commission.  The  President  based  his  action  on  these  find- 
ings. Mr.  Wing  resigned  in  May,  1920,  from  the  post 
of  Assistant  Chief  Economist,  and  established  himself  in 
an  office  in  Washington  to  do  private  work,  executing 
various  public  and  private  commissions. 

There  have  been  few  interpreters  of  the  run-of-mine 
leaders  in  American  industry.  HUGH  ARCHBALD,  engineer 
and  mine  superintendent,  was  brought  up  in  a  town  where 
coal  outcropped  in  the  street  before  his  father's  house.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  working  in  and  around  the  mines. 
Except  for  short  periods  at  gold  mining  and  other  work, 
most  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  the  mining  of  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal.  After  the  Armistice  he  was  as- 


signed to  the  duty  of  lecturer  on  mining  at  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  University  which  was  established  at 
Beaune,  Cote  d'Or,  France.  His  book  on  the  Four-Hour 
Day  in  the  Coal  Industry  will  be  published  in  April. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  JOHN  BROPHY  began  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  In  1916,  after  twen- 
ty-one years  as  a  miner  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  President  of  District  No.  2 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  has  served  continuously  since. 
He  and  his  group  of  miners  in  District  No.  2,  including 
Richard  Gilbert  and  James  Mark,  have  presented  an 
analysis  of  existing  evils  and  a  suggestion  for  their  cure. 
Their  technique  is  not  agitation,  but  a  calm  attack  on  the 
problems  of  their  industry.  They  have  taken  time  to  think 
out  a  step  forward.  They  have  carried  on  investigations 
into  car-pushing,  accident  compensation,  non-union  condi- 
tions, production.  In  addition  to  thousands  of  educational 
pamphlets  on  the  coal  industry,  they  recently  have  started 
a  newspaper  in  the  district.  The  international  organiza- 
tion has  recognized  the  work  of  District  No.  2  by  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Brophy  chairman  of  the  Nationalization  Research 
Committee,  created  in  September  of  last  year.  His  article 
is  largely  drawn  from  its  forthcoming  pamphlet,  How  To 
Run  Coal. 

While  SAVEL  ZIMAND  was  in  Ireland  last  summer  he 
made  a  special  trip  up  into  Scotland  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Robert  Smillie,  the  greatest  miner  that  the  world  has 
seen. 

POWERS  HAPGOOD  is  a  Harvard  graduate  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  His  article 
in  this  issue  represents  a  few  chapters  from  In  Non-Union 
Mines,  his  diary  as  a  coal  digger  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  issued  April  I  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

CARL  SANDBURG'S  poetry  is  much  of  it,  as  some  of  the 
critics  say,  "simply  beautiful  speech"-  -  beautiful  because 
true  and  important.  His  verse,  though  not  propaganda,  is 
nevertheless  a  contention  always  for  the  underman,  in  this 
case  for  the  man  from  the  "underside  of  a  hill." 

C.  E.  LESHER  who  speaks  for  the  operators  on  the  con- 
troversial issues  coming  up  this  spring,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Coal  Age.  In  1916  while  in  charge  of  coal  and  coke  sta- 
tistics for  the  Geological  Survey  he  made  thex  first  study 
of  distribution  and  consumption  of  coal  ever  attempted  in  this 
country.  In  1917,  as  adviser  to  the  Peabody  Committee 
on  Coal  Production,  he  instituted  the  weekly  reports  on 
coal  production  and  analysis  of  mine  operating  conditions. 
He  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  in  the  strike  of  1919  served  on  the 
central  coal  committee  at  Washington. 

Since  his  service  during  the  war  as  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  WILLIAM  JETT  LAUCK  has  been 
what  he  terms  an  independent  practicing  economist.  He 
speaks  here  for  the  miners'  union.  His  contacts  with  the  coal 
industry  have  been  as  follows :  economist  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  wage  case  of  soft  coal  miners  before 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  1920;  for  the  hard  coal 
miners  before  theAnthraciteCoal Commission,  1920;  for  the 
West  Virginia  coal  miners  in  their  struggle  with  the  opera- 
tors and  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  1921. 
Now  he  is  engaged  in  the  present  wage  negotiation  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  mine  workers. 

Prophecy  to  close!  CHARLES  PROTEUS  STEINMETZ 
came  to  this  country  as  a  poor  immigrant.  Now  he  is  the 
chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady.  During  this  remarkable  interval  he  has 
shown  genius  in  electrical  invention  comparable  only  to  that 
of  Edison.  Therefore  his  anticipations  of  the  completely 
electrical  age,  due  because  coal  must  eventually  be  replaced, 
will  find  believing  hearers.  His  latest  feat  in  producing 
lighting  is  reminiscent  of  Franklin.  He  is  the  outstanding 
electrical  engineer  of  his  time. 
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Some  of  our  chief  industrial  problems  are  epitomized  in 
the  bituminous  coal  areas  today.  Reduction  in  wages, 
wastes  in  operation,  consumers'  concern  for  price  reductions, 
.public  demands  that  "workers  must  work,"  human  suffer- 
ings due  to  broken  work  periods — all  these  are  stubborn  fac- 
tors there.  The  miners  demand  a  thirty-hour  week.  "That 
is  a  fool  demand!"  cry  the  newspapers,  not  because  the 
demand  is  impossible  or  unfair,  but  "because  the  public 
will  not  understand  it."  A  standard  thirty-hour  week 
would  actually  increase  the  amount  of  time  the  miners  put 
in. 

For  the  anthracite  districts,  operators  and  miners  are  con- 
ferring on  new  scales.  In  spite  of  their  specific  commitment 
in  the  agreement  ending  March  31,  the  soft  coal  operators 
refused  to  confer.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  government  has 
not  intervened,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  on  April  i, 
bituminous  areas  will  be  abandoned  to  the  chaos  of  iron 
wills  and  stubborn  passions,  leaving  the  decision  of  the  con- 
flict to  the  old  crude  economic  forces.  In  that  case  in- 
telligence will  have  abdicated.  What  will  the  result  be? 


Waiting  for  Things  to  Happen 

•*•*  Has  there  been  anything  else  the  bituminous  miners  could 
do  before  striking  to  make  a  peaceful  settlement  possible?  What 
has  been  happening  in  the  minds  of  the  workers?  In  the  wills  of 
the  employers?  In  public  opinion?  To  the  prestige  of  govern- 
ment? To  the  general  industrial  morale?  To  our  theories  of 
industrial  control? 

What  has  been  happening  to  the  morale  of  the  bituminous  oper- 
ators while  they  have  stood  pat?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  all 
these  happenings  on  the  future  relationships  between  the  contend- 
ing interests? 


O        The  Triumph  of  Superstition 

~~  Our  conventional  public  opinion  tends  to  believe  that  the 
"American  way"  is  to  let  private  industrial  disputes  "settle  them- 
selves." Is  this  coal  controversy  a  private  industrial  dispute? 
What  happens  when  a  dispute  "settles  itself"?  What  becomes 
of  the  plans  of  both  the  contending  sides?  Is  there  any  intelli- 
gence in  such  a  settlement?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  intelligence 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes?  Do  such  controversies  always 
finally  "turn  out  for  the  best"?  Are  we  justified  in  depending 
upon  chance  to  settle  our  disputes  for  us?  How  does  depending 
upon  chance  differ  from  primitive  superstition? 
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Shall  we  accept  industrial  war  as  inevitable?  Who  is 
responsible?  Or,  is  responsibility  in  our  complex  society  an  out- 
lawed concept?  Is  American  civilization  to  be  regarded  as  a 
field  where  private  industrial  armies  may  fight  at  will?  Should 
the  mining  of  coal  be  subjected  to  intelligent  organization?  What 
would  this  involve?  Would  American  types  of  thinking  permit 
such  organization?  In  any  industrial  field?  What  is  the  alter- 
native to  this?  What  are  our  real  objections  to  thinking  about 
our  industrial  problems? 


REFERENCES: 

All   articles    in   this   issue. 


— Prof.  Ripley  Writes 

WHAT  I  have  to  offer  is  the  outcome 
of  downright  practical  experience 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  during  the 
last  five  years.  .  .  .  First  off  came  the  op- 
portunity in  1916  to  take  a  Rucksack,  knock 
about  for  several  weeks  in  the  cabs  and  ca- 
booses of  American  railways,  preparatory 
to  drafting  a  report  for  the  Federal  Eight- 
Hour  Commission  on  the  evolution  of  the 
trainmen's  schedules  ....  Then  came  the 
war  and  a  term  as  administrator  of  labor 
standards  in  the  War  Department.  This 
was  followed  by  a  shift  to  two  years'  service 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Adjustment 
Commission  in  the  Shipping  Board,  which 
dealt  with  waterfront  labor  conditions  all 
over  the  country. 

SUCH  a  procession  of  labor  problems  and 
of  human  types!  All  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men:  Sicilians  in  New  Orleans;  bol- 
sheviki  on  the  East  Side;  all  kinds  of  crafts 
from  cloth  spongers  to  roundhouse  men; 
from  longshoremen  'on  the  beach'  in  Brook- 
lyn, to  switchmen  in  Chicago;  Negro  and 
white,  cotton  rollers  and  coal  wheelers  on 
the  Mississippi ;  dredgemen  on  the  Gre^t 
Lakes;  machine  and  hand  strappers;  button- 
hole makers,  checkers  and  weighers,  grain 
ceilers,  and  even  cattle  feeders  and  'bull 
stallers.'  Fair-minded  men,  wicked  men, 
sea  lawyers,  fanatics,  thugs  and  gunmen; 
generous  men  and  greedy  hogs!  And  then 
all  the  interesting  personalities;  Gompers, 
Hillman,  O'Connor.  Furuseth,  and  even 
Hylan  and  Vacarelli!  Really  a  vast  welter 
of  experience  if  one  could  only  have  leisure 
to  cogitate  upon  it  in  peace. 

Another  instalment  crystallizing  his 
experience  in  ripe  philosophy  well 
embossed  with  human  incident  in 
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The  Coming  of  Coal 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

DRAWINGS  BY  HENDRtK  WILLEM  VAN   LOON 


CIENTISTS  tell  us  that  the  energy 
poured  by  the  sun  on  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  in  a  single  day  exceeds  by 
fourfold  the  energy  stored  in  the 
annual  production  of  all  the  coal 
fields  in  the  world.  They  dream  of 
a  time  when  the  radiant  energy  of 
the  sun  will  be  captured  and  turned  to  the  uses  of 
man.  Then  the  wheels  of  our  myriad  machines 
will  spin  with  the  sun  and  the  stars.  In  the  soft 
whirr  of  their  motors  men  will  hear  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 

When  that  time  comes,  will  it  signal  the  triumph 
of  man's  will  over  nature,  the  end  of  the  brute 
struggle  with  hunger?  Will  it  find  our  ideals  of 
cooperation,  service  and  brotherhood  ripe  for  prac- 
tical application?  Or  will  it  mark  a  new  intensifica- 
tion of  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  of  the  clash 
of  groups  for  power,  of  international  wars  for  pos- 
session? Shall  we  have  the  spiritual  capacity  to 
match  our  technical  achievement? 

Less  than  two  centuries  ago  the  steam  engine 
harnessed  coal  to  the  looms  of  England.  With  coal 
came  cheapened  iron  and  steel,  and  with  steel  and 
steam  came  the  Industrial  Revolution  massing 
factories  in  cities,  its  railroads  weaving  manufactur- 
ing centers  together,  its  steel  ships  and  cables  and 
telegraph  wires  unfolding  and  integrating  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  world.  In  Western  Europe  es- 
pecially it  converted  an  age-long  economic  deficit  into 
an  economic  surplus,  tor  the  first  time  in  human 
history  it  brought  the  possibility  of  the  good  life  to 
everyman's  door.  But  it  found  men  spiritually  un- 
prepared. The  ancient  bread  hunger  was  still  upon 
them.  They  had  not  learned  to  love  their  neighbor 
as  themselves.  As  in  the  tribal  days  men  warred 
upon  one  another  for  food  so  now  they  warred 
upon  one  another  for  coal  and  the  incredible  spawn 
of  coal.  For  coal  means  food,  clothing,  houses, 
ships,  railroads,  newspapers,  chemicals  and  guns. 


W'ith  the  coming  of  coal  and  coal-driven  machinery 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  was  unlocked  for 
the  service  of  man.  There  was  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  the  good  life  for  each  but  also  of  a  noble, 
well  ordered  civilization  for  all.  And  instead  of 
establishing  civilization  on  foundations  of  mutual 
aid,  service  and  brotherhood,  men  turned  their 
cities  into  shambles  of  childhood;  poverty  was  em- 
bittered; civil  strikes  in  mine,  mill  and  factory  be- 
came endemic;  wars  on  an  unprecedented  scale  en- 
gaged nations  and  groups  of  nations.  The  World 
War  and  the  famine  and  widespread  desolation  that 
followed  gave  tragic  evidence  of  our  spiritual 
unpreparedness. 

Yet  it  would  be  as  falsely  sentimental  to  set  up 
a  golden  age  as  a  heightening  background  for  the 
evils  that  came  with  coal  as  it  would  be  to  ignore 
or  gloze  over  those  evils.  Economic  insecurity, 
poverty,  disease,  wars  and  blighted  childhood  are 
as  old  as  human  existence.  The  world  is  a  better, 
richer,  more  vibrant  and  thrilling  abode  since  coal 
came  than  it  was  before.  The  indictment  of  our 
coal  age  can  be  justly  based,  not  upon  what  it  has 
destroyed,  but  rather  upon  what  it  has  missed — 
upon  its  spiritually  blind,  its  bungling  and  inadequate 
use  of  a  gift  more  magnificent  than  any  allotted  to 
man  since  grain  was  first  sown  to  the  harvest  and 
ground  at  a  mill.  An  indictment  that  involves  all 
mankind  is  hardly  an  indictment  at  all.  It  is  rather 
a  confession  of  our  common  human  limitations,  a 
recognition  of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  our  spiri- 
tual growth. 

THE  making  of  all  the  coal  in  the  earth  began 
when  the  sun  hurled  the  earth  into  its  orbit. 
Before  there  were  vertebrates  in  the  sea,  or  animals 
or  plants  of  any  kind  on  land — fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  years  ago — low  foldings  and  de- 
pressions appeared  on  the  earth  where  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains  now  are.  Following  the  lines 
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of  what  is  now  the  Atlantic,  vast  ridges  appeared. 
Ages  later  swamp  forests  grew  in  the  intervening 
valleys,  bearing  and  shedding  the  spores  and  thick 
sombre  leaves  still  traceable  in  the  lower  carboni- 
ferous strata.  In  that  time,  a  shallow  sea  covered 
what  is  now  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  whose  sluggish 
shoals  other  swamp  forests  grew.  Along  the  in- 
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land  seas  and  ocean  beaches  of  Great  Britain, 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  tides  and  wind  and  rain  slowly 
spread  the  clay  and  culm  for  still  other  swamp 
forests.  When  the  lush  plant  life  of  the  carboni- 
ferous age  came  out  of  the  marshy  ooze  it  spread 
along  the  edges  of  the  land,  crept  up  the  long  estu- 
aries between  the  rising  and  sinking  hills  and  on 
into  the  land  locked  seas.  The  rocks  beneath  and 
about  these  carboniferous  forests  rose  and  sank  age 
through  age,  cycle  through  cycle.  When  they  sank 
slowly,  tangled  morasses  formed;  when  they  sank 
rapidly,  the  inrushing  water  killed  the  plants  and 
buried  them  under  a  covering  of  silt.  When  the 
rocky  strata  rose  again,  the  swamp  forests  crept 
back  to  their  old  places,  and  again  bore  and  shed 
their  fernlike  leaves,  their  spores  and  great  scarred 
trunks  upon  the  oozy  bottom  now  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  level  on  which  their  ances- 
tors had  stood  ages  before. 

Then,  some  seventy  million  years  ago,  a  Geo- 
graphical Revolution  convulsed  what  is  now  north- 
eastern America.  The  great  trough  running  paral- 
lel to  the  Atlantic,  where  swamp  forests  had  grown 
and  died  and  grown  again,  gave  way  under  the  ever- 
increasing  load  of  wind-  and  rain-borne  sediment. 
The  ridges  at  its  sides  pressed  in  upon  it,  crumpled 
it  into  giant  folds,  broke  it,  pushed  its  shattered 
edges  out  in  mighty  overthrusts,  released  molten 
rock  to  flow  up  and  over  its  torn  surface.  The 
whole  titanic  mass  was  racked  and  twisted  with 
pressure  and  heat  until  what  had  been  a  slowly  sub- 
siding sea-bottom,  covered  with  decaying  swamp 
vegetation,  rose  on  the  shoulders  of  the  new-born 
Appalachian  mountains,  then  a  lofty  range  of  clean, 
stark  peaks  stretching  from  Newfoundland  to  Ar- 
kansas— two  thousand  miles. 

And  with  this  great  Geographical  Revolution,  the 
work  of  making  coal  in  eastern  North  America  was 


finished.  From  the  softest  bituminous  to  the  hardest 
anthracite,  that  work  was  done. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  dense  car- 
boniferous forests  continued  to  grow  for  another 
fifty  or  more  million  years.  In  the  shallows  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  on  the  shores  of  the  island 
that  is  now  Colorado,  the  coal  plants  grew  and  died 
with  the  seasonal  march  of  the  sun.  In  parts  of 
Europe,  Russia  and  China,  coal  continued  to  form. 

And  then  came  another  Geographical  Revolution, 
some  twenty  million  years  ago,  that  raised  up  the 
Rockies  and  the  Andes  along  the  western  border 
of  the  Americas,  tore  and  twisted  and  upturned  the 
rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia,  until  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  odd  pockets  where  small  swamp  forests 
lived  on  for  a  time,  the  coal  making  of  the  whole 
earth  was  ended. 

Twenty  million  years  ago,  all  the  coal  we  have 
or  shall  have  had  been  packed  away  beneath  the 
ribs  of  the  earth,  in  seams  varying  in  height  from 
sixty  feet  to  the  thickness  of  a  blade  of  grass.  In 
many  places  the  flat  layers  in  which  it  was  first  de- 
posited had  been  thrown  into  overlapping  folds. 
Some  of  it  had  been  subjected  to  comparatively  little 
heat  and  to  the  pressure  only  of  the  rocky  strata 
above  it;  this  is  the  bituminous,  which  is  still  rich 
in  oils,  gas,  tar — unreleased  volatile  matter.  Some 
had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  uplifted  moun- 
tains, blasted,  fused  and  burned  by  molten  lava  and 
volcanic  flame;  this  is  anthracite,  which  is  almost 
pure  carbon  and  ash.  Some  had  been  exposed  to 
greater  pressure  still,  to  intenser  heat;  this  is  graph- 
ite which  can  no  longer  be  burned  at  all. 

|THE  distribution  of  coal  in  the  world  by  quality 

-•-  and  quantity  has  been,  next  to  climate  and  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  the  physical  fact  of  most  decisive 

importance   in  the   history  of  modern  civilization. 

For  countless   ages   coal  lay   practically  unused   in 
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the  earth.  Then,  some  time  between  1750  and  1760, 
an  intricate  interlocking  of  circumstances  set  coal 
to  rule  the  world,  not  through  new  discoveries  of 
coal  itself  but  rather  through  certain  remarkable 
improvements  in  spinning  and  weaving  machinery 
which  made  possible  the  massing  of  large  numbers 
of  spinners  and  weavers  together  for  large  scale 
production,  if  power  could  be  found  to  drive  the 
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new  machines.  The  steam  engine  had  already  been 
invented,  but  it  was  still  a  tentative  thing,  a  primi- 
tive type,  wondered  at  and  experimented  with. 
Coal  had  been  used,  but  only  in  a  few  favored  spots 
where  it  cropped  out  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  was 
washed  ashore  by  the  sea,  and  then  only  as  a  domes- 
tic fuel.  It  was  at  the  call  of  the  master  weavers 
and  spinners  of  England  that  the  steam  engine  was 
set  to  run  the  machines,  then  to  furnish  a  blast  so 
that  coal  might  be  used  to  cheapen  the  smelting  of 
iron  and  steel  so  that  more  machines  might  be  made, 
then  to  pump  out  the  deepening  mines  so  that  more 
and  more  power  to  keep  the  machines  running  might 
be  won.  Steam  raising  was  coal's  first  great  play 
for  power  and  it  is  the  work  through  which  it  still 
holds  its  industrial  supremacy.  Between  1800  and 
1900  coal  driven  engines  multiplied  until  by  the  end 
of  the  century  they  were  producing  energy  equiva- 
lent to  seventy  million  horse-power;  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  their  power 
producing  capacity  more  than  doubled.  So  coal 
wrought  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  greatest 
revolution  in  all  human  history,  which  transformed 
social  and  economic  life  as  radically  as  the  Geo- 
graphical Revolution  transformed  the  earth's 
surface. 

Measured  by  the  crude  standards  of  gross  wealth 
and  numbers,  the  people  of  the  earth  have  flourished 
mightily  since  the  dominion  of  coal  began.  The 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  world  has  increased  to 
fabulous  proportions.  The  average  expectation  of 
life  among  western  peoples  has  doubled.  Between 
1 800  and  1910  the  world's  population  rose  from 
approximately  640,000,000  to  1,616,000,000.  The 
population  of  England,  which  had  increased  only 
15  per  cent  from  1651  to  1751,  increased  200 
per  cent  during  the  next  century.  Between  1816 
and  1910,  the  population  of  France  increased  50 
per  cent,  of  Germany  300  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  1,700  per  cent. 

Moreover,  the  drive  of  coal's  cosmic  energy  im- 
mensely stimulated  men's  inventive  faculties.  It 
transformed  Kay's  "flying  shuttle"  and  Hargreaves' 
"spinning  jenny"  from  clever  toys  into  instruments 
of  large  scale  production,  the  crude  steam  engines 
of  Newcomen  and  Watt  into  the  great  modern 
locomotive  and  the  turbine  engine.  It  made  possible 
the  large  scale  production  of  telegraph  wires  and 
ocean  cables,  the  cylinder  press  and  typesetting 
machines,  the  electrical  dvnamo,  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  the  aeroplane,  and  even  the  space 
ranging  modern  telescope.  It  lifted  the  veil  from 
the  seven  seas,  broke  down  the  physical  barriers 
between  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  forged  the  steel 
framework  of  national  and  international  govern- 
ment. The  commercial  nnd  political  primacy  which 
England  held  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vears  rested  upon  her  abundant  fields  of  easily  access- 
ible coal.  The  cosmic  energy  flowing  out  from  her 
mines  spread  her  trade  and  her  surplus  population 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  made  her 
triumphant  over  Spain  nnd  Holland — nations  poor 
in  coal.  The  coal  of  Westphalia,  associated  with 
the  iron  ores  of  Lorraine,  welded  the  states  of  Ger- 


many into  the  empire  of  the  latter  Nineteenth 
Century  and  hurled  her  green-grey  armies  across 
her  frontiers  in  the  mad  adventure  of  1914.  The 
vast  rich  coal  fields  of  North  America  have  trans- 
formed the  United  States  from  an  agricultural  ap- 
panage of  Europe  into  the  foremost  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  The  future 
of  Russia  lies  largely  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Donetz 
basin.  The  imperfectly  surveyed  coal  and  ore  fields 
of  China  and  Siberia  are  probably  the  greatest  of 
the  magnets  drawing  the  Powers  into  the  Problem 
of  the  Pacific.  Coal  and  the  continuing  Industrial 
Revolution  are  still  shaping  the  destiny  of  mankind. 


The  geographical  revolution 

COAL  embodies  our  chance  of  a  world  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  material  form  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  and  ease,  beauty  and  learning,  co- 
operation and  brotherhood  have  come  to  the  human 
race. 

Before  coal  was  harnessed  to  the  looms  of  Eng- 
land, before  the  stored  energy  of  the  sun  replaced 
hand  labor  at  the  wheels  and  gears  of  her  newly 
invented  machines,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
world  civilization.  There  was  indeed  nothing  to 
base  a  world  civilization  upon,  for  civilization  im- 
plies leisure  to  cooperate  consciously  with  other 
people,  to  make  life  not  merely  endurable  but  beauti- 
ful and  pleasant  as  well,  leisure  to  subordinate  the 
instinct  to  acquire  to  the  instinct  to  enjoy,  the  ac- 
quisitive instinct  to  the  consciousness  of  kind — and 
the  race  as  a  whole  had  its  entire  attention  focussed 
on  the  effort  to  get  enough  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  so  that  it  would  live  and  not  die.  For  only 
as  the  acquisitive  instinct  was  dominant  and  success- 
ful could  men  survive  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
before  the  coming  of  coal. 

We  begin  to  approach  a  world  civilization  be- 
cause since  the  coming  of  coal,  to  kill  or  starve  is 
not  the  inevitable  choice  even  though  it  may  tend 
to  be  the  common  practice. 

That  this  alternative  has  even  a  chance  of  operat- 
ing is  due  to  the  plav  and  interplay  of  the  two 
great  fundamental  instincts  in  the  soul  of  man — the 
acquisitive  instinct  through  which  he  learned  to  use 
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coal  to  pile  up  the  material  surplus  that  made  civili- 
zation possible;  and  that  other  impulse,  an  offspring 
of  the  acquisitive  instinct  which  has  swung  into  op- 
position to  its  parent  but  without  whose  help  that 
parent  could  never  have  achieved  a  surplus  on  a 
large  scale — the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  of  mutual 
aid,  of  cooperation.  For  without  cooperation 
among  men  there  would  have  been  lacking  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  division  of  labor  and  mass 
production,  and  no  surplus  however  large  and 
secure  it  might  have  been  could  have  resulted  in 
civilization  except  through  mutual  aid.  Men  learned 
to  work  together  in  order  to  survive,  they  learned 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  labor  together  in  order 
to  become  civilized.  These  two  impulses  are  woven 
together  in  man's  history  from  the  start  and  it  is 
according  as  one  or  the  other  predominates  that  we 
develop  a  civilization  on  the  basis  of  our  economic 
surplus,  or  merely  continue  to  exist  upon  it. 

This  instinct  of  mutual  aid  is  as  truly  a  cosmic 
force  as  the  acquisitive  instinct. 

"The  original  and  elementary  subjective  fact  in 
society  is  the  consciousness  of  kind,"  writes  Profes- 
sor Giddings.  .  .  .  "It  is  the  basis  of  class  distinc- 
tions, of  innumerable  forms  of  alliance,  of  rules  of 
intercourse,  and  of  peculiarities  of  policy."  .  .  . 

If  the  consciousness  of  kind  had  spread  evenly 
like  a  rising  tide  drawn  up  by  the  swelling  surplus 
of  the  age  of  coal,  a  world  civilization  might  have 
been  quickly  come  at.  But  it  worked  unevenly  and 
erratically.  Sometimes  it  spread  thinly  over  whole 
nations  in  the  form  of  political  beliefs  and  produced 
theoretical  democracies  functioning  through  the 
franchise.  Sometimes  it  left  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment severely  monarchial  and  produced  a  spotty 
economic  growth  in  the  form  of  cooperative  socie- 
ties that  functioned  in  response  to  the  every-day 
bread  and  butter  needs.  Sometimes  it  brought  those 
having  similar  occupations  together  in  guilds  and 
trade  unions  that  tended  to  ignore  mere  political 
bounderies  and  make  men  internationally  conscious 
of  each  other  through  the  way  they  got  their  liv- 
ing. But  everywhere  the  rising  consciousness  of 
kind  came  upon  obstructions  and  divisions.  Waves 
hurrying  up  innocent  looking  estuaries  would  come 
upon  other  streams  from  the  same  great  source, 
and  meet  in  spluttering  frothing  conflict:  a  long 
even  swell  of  brotherly  feeling  would  break  over 
some  rock  of  ancestral  race  prejudice  in  disaster 
and  bloodshed;  mutual  aid  rose  in  a  murky  troubled 
sea,  wave  against  wave,  one  current  trying  to  beat 
another  current  back.  People  united  into  a  political 
nation  opposed  themselves  violently  to  those  united 
into  some  economic  class  within  it.  Men  were 
driven  apart  when  the  interests  of  their  group  con- 
flicted with  the  interests  of  other  groups  almost  as 
strongly  as  they  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  interests  within  their  own  organization. 

Only  slowly  is  our  community,  to  which  the  com- 
ing of  coal  has  given  the  chance  to  develop  a  world 
civilization,  learning  to  see  that  neither  the  acquisi- 
tive instinct  through  which  men  pile  up  a  surplus, 
nor  the  consciousness  of  kind  through  which  they 
organize  to  build  up  a  civilization,  is  the  result  of 


individual  perversity  or  caprice.  Unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations  arise  in  obedience  to  a  funda- 
mental law  of  human  conduct,  they  are  the  means 
by  which  society  wins  its  way  out  of  chaos  and 
anarchy  into  peace  and  orderly  government. 
Through  such  group  organizations  men  develop  the 
understanding  of  one  another  and  of  the  community 
at  large,  which  is  the  foundation  of  brotherhood 
and  civilized  life.  It  is  through  them  that  the  com- 
munity develops  standards  of  living;  it  is  through 
them  that  the  ideals  of  cooperation  acquire  reality. 
It  is  by  the  acquisitive  instinct  that  men  live;  it  is 
by  the  consciousness  of  kind — the  instinct  of  mutual 
aid  and  cooperation — that  men  are  transformed 
into  human  beings.  The  interplay  of  these  cosmic 
forces  makes  the  history  of  civilization — of  nations 
and  the  great  basic  industries  within  the  nations. 

'  I  'HE  human  significance  of  coal  lies  in  the  effect 
-*•  which  the  release  of  its  cosmic  energy  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  struggle  between  the  acquisitive 
instinct  and  the  consciousness  of  kind  for  ascendancy 
over  the  soul  of  man.  Through  its  creature,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  it  has  given  man  command 
of  an  economic  surplus  and  set  him  free  to  win  the 
good  life  for  each  individual  and  to  substitute 
mutual  aid  for  war  in  international  relations  if 
he  will. 

But  the  first  effect  of  coal  was  not  to  usher  in  the 
good  life  but  to  intensify  the  ancient  struggle  and 
to  widen  its  stage  from  pocketed  civilizations  to 
the  world.  For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  abundant  and  readily  accessible  coal  of 
Great  Britain  made  her  the  protagonist  in  the 
world  drama.  It  gave  her  an  economic  surplus  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  consciousness  of  kind  welded 
her  people  into  one  nation  and  ended  civil  war.  It 
transformed  her  with  jarring  rapidity  into  a  country 
that  lived  by  manufacture  and  by  trade  and  sup- 
ported a  far  larger  population  than  could  have  lived 
upon  the  island  if  it  had  been  merely  an  agricultural 
country  raising  its  own  food. 

But  in  order  that  England  might  live  by  trade, 
some  other  land  must  live  by  agriculture,  and 
during  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  that  land  was  America. 
To  live  by  agriculture  was  an  easy  thing  in  the 
New  World,  easier  than  it  had  ever  been  anywhere 
before — to  live  and  to  feed  a  continent  besides.  For 
alone  among  the  nations,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  written  against  the  background  of  economic 
abundance.  After  the  first  thin  stream  of  colonial 
adventurers  and  exiles  for  conscience  sake  had 
established  themselves  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  her 
seemingly  boundless  domain  opened  up  before  the 
hungry  millions  of  Europe  like  the  promised  land 
of  milk  and  honey.  Unlike  the  peoples  of  the  great 
Asiatic  and  European  folk-wanderings,  they  found 
no  comparably  developed  peoples  to  bar  their  way. 

At  first  America's  planless  prosperity  had  little 
to  do  with  coal  and  nothing  at  all  with  manufacture. 
It  was  a  prosperity  made  up  of  the  sum  of  her  food 
products,  and  men  skimmed  the  soil  and  the  forests 
with  only  one  thought — to  make  that  sum  im- 
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mediately  great.  Exploitation  got  into  their  blood. 
It  was  the  method  by  which  they  grew  rich,  and 
when  the  wealth  of  the  coal  deposits  was  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  fields  and  forests,  they  carried 
the  same  methods  of  planless  exploitation  over  into 
the  coal  mines.  England  must  still  depend  on  them 
for  food,  but  they  did  not  have  to  depend  so  abject- 
ly on  her  for  manufactures  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  the  call  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 

After  the  Industrial  Revolution  harnessed  their 
unique  reservoirs  of  coal,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a  degree  of  economic  security  such 
as  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed. 

The  hungry  immigrant  millions  swarmed  across 
the  continent,  laying  waste  the  forests,  skimming 
the  fresh  fertile  soil,  growing  prosperous  by  destruc- 
tion rather  than  by  thrift  and  planful  use.  They 
caroused  and  swaggered  like  orodigals.  Thev 
glorified  mere  acquisition,  measuring  a  man's  worth 
bv  the  monev  he  owned.  As  they  filled  the  conti- 
nent, the  old  world  fever  of  imperial  expansion 
entered  their  blood.  They  seized  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  They  set 
about  building  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  After 
a  few  faltering  efforts  to  lead  the  warring  nations 
to  peace  through  conference  and  conciliation,  they 
threw  the  weight  of  their  wealth  and  numbers  into 
the  balance  and  with  fire  and  sword  imposed  a 
victorious  peace. 


They  were  able  to  do  this  in  the  last  analysis 
because  of  the  enormous  power  of  their  coal  sup- 
ply, for  coal  in  a  modern  industrial  civilization 
means  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  transporta- 
tion systems  to  set  armies  in  the  field  and  the 
ability  to  supply  them  after  they  get  there.  Amer- 
ica's coal-wrought  wealth  made  her  decisive  in 
battle.  Even  so  today  her  unique  reserves  of  coal 
make  her  the  arbiter  between  peace  and  war  in  the 
world.  Possessed  of  the  richest  coal  fields  in  the 
world,  she  holds  the  destiny  of  the  nations  in  her 
hands. 

IT  is  obvious  that  the  manner  in  which  her  people 
develop  and  govern  their  coal  fields  is  of  crucial 
importance  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War,  her  people  were  hardly 
aware  of  this  fact;  even  the  momentous  experience 
of  the  war  has  but  dimly  impressed  its  significance 
upon  the  national  mind. 

The  very  abundance  of  the  supply  has  made  us 
enormously  wasteful  in  its  exploitation,  as  we  have 
been  wasteful  in  the  exploitation  of  our  forests. 
Unlike  the  forests,  coal  once  destroyed  does  not 
grow  again.  The  most  valuable  of  our  coals  are  in 
the  Appalachian  bituminous  fields  that  stretch  from 
northern  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  in  which 
a  number  of  the  best  areas  have  already  been  gutted 
and  abandoned.  In  our  greedy  grasp  for  wealth, 
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we  have  left  one  ton  of  coal  to  waste  underground 
for  every  ton  we  have  brought  to  the  surface.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miners  have 
been  drawn  into  the  mines  in  excess  of  efficient  re- 
quirements. Planless  over-expansion  of  the  indus- 
try has  resulted  in  such  irregular  operation  or  plant 
and  equipment  as  to  keep  the  miners  unemployed  on 
an  average  of  ninety-three  out  of  three  hundred 
and  eight  working  days  in  the  year  and  to  im- 
pose a  needless  overhead  charge  upon  the  con- 
sumer which  F.  G.  Tryon  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  calculates  at  a  million  dollars  for 
each  working  day.  Planless  exploitation  has  made 
the  most  basic  of  our  basic  industries  the  prey  of 
technical  inefficiency  and  social  unrest  the  extent  of 
which  we  as  a  people  ignored  until  they  threatened 
national  and  international  disaster  at  the  crisis  of 
the  war. 

In  1917  of  necessity  the  weight  of  the  mili- 
tary structure  was  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
industrial  civil  structure  and  the  combined  load 
was  more  than  the  coal  industry  could  bear.  It 
bent  and  broke  under  it,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war,  the  government  was  forced  to 
take  hold  of  the  formless  inchoate  thing  and  shape 
it  into  a  stable  prop  for  the  national  need.  As  a 
first  step  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  find  out  what 
this  great  unwieldy  coal  industry  was. 

Coal  mines  are  systems  of  tunnels  driven  into  the 
veins  where  they  crop  out  along  the  slopes  of  hills, 
or  from  the  foot  of  shafts  sunk  through  the  over- 
lying strata.  These  tunnels  run  for  miles  under- 
ground. Secondary  tunnels  run  from  the  main  tun- 
nel or  heading  into  the  rooms  where  the  miners 
work.  The  surveyor's  diagram  of  a  mine  looks 
like  a  crushed  centipede.  The  getting  of  coal  out  of 
the  mines,  after  it  has  been  picked  or  blasted  down 
by  the  miner,  like  its  distribution  after  it  is  brought 
to  the  surface,  is  almost  entirely  a  problem  of 
transportation. 

Even  in  times  of  peace  our  railroad  transporta- 
tion was  an  intricate  and  complicated  thing.  In- 
stituted primarily  for  the  purpose  of  paying  divi- 
dends, it  had  been  repeatedly  regulated  and  re- 
regulated  to  bring  it  more  in  line  with  community 
needs.  Among  other  regulations  was  a  law,  designed 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  as  much  competition 
between  operators  as  possible,  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  sidings  and  cars  to  all  coal  mines 
in  proportion  to  their  production,  with  a  prefer- 
ential provision  for  new  operations.  The  double 
demand  for  coal  sent  up  prices  and  the  rise  in  prices 
led  to  the  opening  of  new  coal  mines  and  the  re- 
working of  old  abandoned  ones.  All  the  eleven 
thousand  mines,  scattered  more  or  less  at  random 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory,  clam- 
ored for  their  lecal  quota  of  cars  and  transportation 
to  market.  This  competitive  din  aggravated  the 
confusion  upon  our  already  over-taxed  railroads. 
At  the  critical  moment  when  the  essential  movement 
of  troops  and  munitions  was  straining  the  resources 
of  the  railroads,  the  sprawling  coal  industry  made 
their  problem  impossible. 

In  peace  times  one-third  of  our  ordinary  bitumin- 


ous production  is  used  to  generate  steam  for  trans- 
portation, and  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  ton- 
nage carried  by  the  railroads  is  coal.  The  weight 
of  the  coal  wnich  the  railroads  normally  carry  is 
double  the  weight  of  iron  ore,  steel,  lumber,  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  hay  combined.  The  problem  of  haul- 
ing this  huge  load  is  needlessly  complicated  by  com- 
petitive cross-shipments  of  coal  from  one  mining 
state  into  or  across  another.  The  producers  of 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  sell  their  coal  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  states,  many  of  them  coal 
mining  states.  A  part  of  this  cross-shipment  is 
necessary,  because  certain  mining  states  like  Illinois, 
for  example,  do  not  produce  the  grade  of  coking 
coal  which  their  steel  factories  need  and  which  must, 
therefore,  be  brought  from  West  Virginia  or  south- 
ern Pennsylvania.  But  most  of  it  is  due  to  blind 
competitive  planlessness  and  waste. 

Upon  this  tangled  mesh  the  critical  demands  of 
the  war  placed  a  crushing  burden.  The  nation's 
safety  made  it  imperative  not  only  that  coal  should 
be  produced,  but  that  it  should  be  delivered  where 
it  was  needed.  The  miners  were  digging  more  coal 
than  had  ever  been  produced  before,  yet  cries  of 
coal  shortage  went  up  from  domestic  consumers  and 
manufacturers  all  over  the  land.  The  railroads 
themselves  resorted  to  the  confiscation  of  coal  in 
transit  to  keep  their  engines  running.  To  avert  im- 
pending catastrophe  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
the  national  consciousness  of  kind  asserted  itself 
over  the  acquisitive  instinct  of  individuals  and 
groups,  and  through  the  federal  government  created 
the  Fuel  Administration  which  brought  the  mines 
under  unified  public  control  and  converted  the  coal 
industry,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  into  a  unified 
public  service. 

From  the  high  central  tower  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  coal 
industry  as  a  whole  and  of  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  national  and  international  industrial  life.  They 
discovered  that  coal  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  our  modern  industrial  structure  that  the  water 
supply  bears  to  the  life  of  a  great  municipality. 
When  America  entered  the  war,  she  resembled  with 
respect  to  her  primary  source  of  mechanical  energy 
a  municipality  dependent  for  its  water  supply  upon 
eleven  thousand  separate  wells,  owned  and  operated 
primarily  in  their  individual  interests  by  thousands 
of  enterprising  individuals,  with  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate delivery  systems  jostling  in  the  highways  that 
needed  to  be  kept  clear  for  soldiers  and  guns,  its 
people  bidding  against  one  another,  offering  fabu- 
lous prices  for  water,  yet  parched  with  thirst. 

"Basic  industries  and  transportation,"  writes  Dr.  Car- 
field,  in  describing  what  he  saw  as  head  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, "were  caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  Steel  could 
not  be  manufactured  without  coke,  coke  could  not  be  made 
without  coal ;  coal  could  not  be  commercially  produced  with- 
out transportation ;  transportation  was  dependent  upon 
coal.  .  .  .  Industrially  we  were  in  a  wild  scramble  of 
manufacture,  production  and  shipment.  ...  It  Was  no 
longer  a  question  of  withholding  coal  from  non-war  indus- 
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tries  but  rather  a  question  whether  any  coal  could  much 
longer  get  through  to  any  consumer." 

With  eleven  thousand  coal  mines  in  operation,  the 
engines  of  the  nation  were  running  cold  for  lack 
of  coal. 

/CREATED  to  avert  impending  catastrophe,  the 
^->Fuel  Administration  went  about  the  service  of 
the  nation  much  as  an  engineer  would  tackle  the 
job  of  converting  eleven  thousand  wells  into  a 
modern  system  of  water  supply.  It  dealt  with  the 
coal  fields  as  a  single  great  reservoir  of  fuel  and 
power.  It  worked  out  a  budget  covering  the  needs 
of  the  essential  industries — the  railroads,  steel 
plants,  munition  factories,  gas  and  electric  utili- 
ties— as  well  as  of  the  domestic  consumers.  It  made 
maps  charting  the  coal  producing  and  consuming 
territories,  divided  the  nation  into  regional  zones, 
established  these  /.ones  as  fuel  reservoirs,  created 
a  distributing  organization  by  zones  and  states  like 
a  great  system  of  water  mains.  It  called  the  ex- 
perienced operators  and  technical  managers  into  the 
public  service  and  entrusted  to  them  the  technical 
problems  of  production  and  distribution.  It  fixed 
prices  limiting  profits  to  an  estimated  fair  return. 
It  converted  the  miners'  union  and  the  operators' 
organizations  into  administrative  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  industry,  with  committees  for  con- 
ference and  conciliation  at  the  mines,  and  in  the 
various  producing  districts,  heading  up  in  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  at  Washington  as  a  final  court  of  appeal 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  over  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  the  coal  industry  func- 
tioned as  a  cooperative  public  service.  The  coal 
budget,  based  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
country's  resources  and  needs,  set  a  definite  stand- 
ard of  performance  both  for  the  industry  and  the 
railroads,  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  cooper- 
ate intelligently.  The  zones  served  as  tools  for  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  flow  of  coal  called  for 
by  the  budget.1 

It  has  been  said  that  this  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment was  possible  because  during  the  war  the  people 
had  a  common  object  which  so  challenged  their 
higher  ideals  that  they  were  able  to  subordinate 
their  individual  and  special  group  interests  to  the 
service  of  the  nation — to  make  their  consciousness 
of  kind  as  a  people  triumphant  over  the  acquisitive 
instinct.  Again  it  is  said  that  human  nature  being 


what  it  is,  similar  unselfish  consecration  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  sluggish  days  of  peace.  But  if 
the  historical  record  teaches  us  anything  it  is  the 
essential  falseness  of  this  assertion,  for  that  shows 
us  the  gradual  irresistible  spread  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind  from  one  realm  of  human  activity  to 
another  as  the  acquisition  of  a  surplus  makes  this 
possible.  It  shows  it  reaching  out  to  give  all  men 
religious  freedom,  to  assure  them  equal  political 
rights;  shows  it  asserting  their  brotherhood  in  the 
right  to  education,  health,  to  happiness — and  these 
things  not  under  the  stress  of  war  but  in  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  The  possibility  hangs  not  on  any 
technical  inability,  but  on  the  better  preparedness 
of  the  minds  of  men,  on  their  clearer  vision — their 
ability  to  see  a  great  public  utility  as  a  spiritual 
force. 

WITH  the  declaration  of  the  armistice  and  the 
removal  of  the  incentive  to  cooperation  in  pub- 
lic service  which  the  war  gave,  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion with  its  elaborate  system  of  statistical  control 
of  production  and  distribution  was  broken  up  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  been  organized.  During  the  war, 
there  had  been  gross  examples  of  profiteering  just 
as  there  had  been  occasional  local  strikes,  but  by 
and  large  the  operators  like  the  miners  had  con- 
ducted themselves  conscientiously  as  servants  of  the 
republic.  They  accepted  public  regulation  of  prices 
and  wages,  they  gave  their  time  and  skill  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  as  eagerly  as  other  men  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  a  re- 
markable degree  they  subordinated  their  acquisitive 
instinct  to  their  consciousness  of  kind  as  citizens  of 
the  nation  whose  life  was  threatened  from  without. 
But  within  a  year  after  the  armistice,  speculative 
profiteering  was  rampant  and  the  coal  industry  was 
paralyzed  by  a  general  strike.  Herbert  Hoover, 
addressing  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  described  the  situation  as 
a  "national  emergency,"  due  to  the  fact  that  "this 
industry,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  worst 
functioning  industries  in  the  United  States." 
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How  shall  we  account  for  this  wide,  swift  swing 
of  the  pendulum?  Operators  and  owners  who  had 
offered  their  lives  to  the  government  during  the 
national  crisis  rebelled  against  all  further  "inter- 
ference with  their  private  business."  They  rebelled 
not  only  against  price  fixing  and  the  regulation  of 
distribution,  but  even  against  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  governmental  agencies  to  keep  congress  and 
the  public  informed  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
ownership,  costs,  wages,  prices  and  profits,  without 
which  public  opinion  is  helplessly  blind.  They  sued 
out  an  injunction  against  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  block  its  efforts  to  search  out  and  publish 
these  essential  facts.  The  unions  also  chafed  under 
governmental  restraint  upon  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, especially  when  the  government  lifted  its  limit- 
ation on  prices  and  left  the  consumer  at  the  mercy 
of  an  open  market.  As  prices  and  profits  mounted, 
they  felt  entitled  to  commensurate  wage  increases. 
The  war,  they  said,  was  over  though  peace  had  not 
been  formally  declared,  and  they  demanded  release 
from  the  restraints  of  wartime  legislation  so  that 
they  might  freely  exercise  their  economic  pressure 
to  secure  wage  increases  as  the  operators  were  tak- 
ing increased  profits.  For  the  first  time  in  almost 
a  generation  they  laid  down  their  tools,  and  finally 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  federal  commissions 
only  under  threat  of  an  injunction  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  leaders.  Economic  war  and  group 
rivalry  took  the  place  of  cooperation  in  public 
service. 

The  main  reason  for  this  violent  reaction  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  modern  de- 
mocracies, the  United  States  in  particular,  were 
born  in  rebellion  against  the  autocratic  authority  of 
the  feudal  state,  the  fear  and  hatred  of  which  still 
attaches  even  to  our  representative  government. 
The  memory  of  the  Stuarts  and  Bourbons  and  Ho- 
henzollerns  is  still  fresh  in  the  modern  democratic 
consciousness,  and  accounts  for  the  maxim  that  the 
government  is  best  which  governs  least.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  Eighteenth  Century  transferred  much 
of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  monarch,  the  keeper 
of  the  national  treasury,  to  the  owners  of  property 
against  which  the  organized  labor  movement  is  to- 
day in  rebellion.  But  as  against  the  state  in  which 
it  exercises  such  autocratic  authority  as  during  the 
war  it  exercised  through  such  instrumentalities  as 
the  Fuel  Administration,  both  groups,  owners  and 
workers,  unite.  They  assert  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment within  their  industry.  Like  the  economists 
and  business  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  they 
contend  that  the  conflict  and  balance  of  their  selfish 
interests  will  by  some  mvsterious  provision  of  nature 
neutralize  and  resolve  these  selfishnesses  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  But  this  leaves  the  ser- 
vice of  the  community  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  conflict 
of  forces  within  the  industry,  as  formerly  it  was  at 
the  mercy  of  force  exercised  by  the  monarch  who 
was  the  state,  and  the  public  is  increasingly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result.  The  conception  of  industry,  and 


especially  of  such  basic  industries  as  coal,  as  a 
public  service,  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  People  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
uncontrolled  conflict  of  forces,  like  autocratic  force 
itself,  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  service. 
Neither  will  force  exercised  by  the  state  through 
the  courts  solve  the  difficulty.  Compulsion  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  democracy.  The 
great  problem  of  our  generation  is  to  discover  how 
industrial  freedom  can  be  reconciled  to  the  service 
of  the  public.  For  an  answer  we  shall  have  to  look 
into  the  spirit  and  structure  of  such  government  as 
our  industries  have  hitherto  evolved.  For  de- 
mocracy is  not,  as  its  earlier  critics  declared,  syno- 
nymous with  anarchy.  Democracy  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men;  and  laws  in  a  democracy  are 
not  emanations  of  superior  minds,  but  the  codified 
experience  of  the  people. 

THE  processes  of  civilization  like  all  cosmic  pro- 
cesses are  slow.  So  in  the  coal  industry,  the 
miners  organized  slowly,  first  in  local  groups,  then 
by  districts,  then  on  a  national  scale  with  the  begin- 
nings of  international  affiliations.  They  drew  to- 
gether into  unions,  broke  apart,  drew  together  again. 
As  they  acquired  strength  their  interests  came  into 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  coal  owners.  There 
were  strikes  and  lockouts,  local  joint  agreements, 
then  strikes  and  lockouts  again,  then  other  agree- 
ments for  arbitration  and  conciliation,  then  more 
strikes  and  lockouts.  That  process  still  goes  on  as 
in  the  bitter  civil  war  in  West  Virginia.  But  in  the 
main  it  reached  a  culmination  so  far  as  the  coal 
industry  is  concerned  when  in  1902  President  Roose- 
velt intervened  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
asserted  a  balance  of  power  between  and  over  the 
two  groups,  and  established  the  foundations  of 
orderly  government  within  the  industry.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  representative  government  has 
grown  up  within  the  industry  run  closely  parallel 
with  the  processes  by  which  the  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment arose  in  the  European  political  states,  with 
property  owners  performing  the  very  important 
function  of  technical  organization  and  development 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  national  life  the  mon- 
arch and  his  executives  performed,  and  with  the 
miners  playing  the  role  of  the  commoners.  It  is 
upon  this  historical  structure  that  the  future  of  the 
industry  as  a  public  service  depends. 

FOR  the  value  of  coal,  as  of  all  material  things, 
finds  its  true  measure  not  in  numbers  or  horse- 
power units,  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
the  fullness  of  opportunity  enjoyed  by  each  indi- 
vidual for  self-realization  and  service,  the  progress 
of  the  race  toward  brotherhood.  When  we  as  indi- 
viduals and  nations  and  groups  of  nations  set  our- 
selves to  turn  the  wisdom  of  experience  to  account 
we  shall  build  a  civilization  worthy  of  a  world  that 
moves  through  infinite  space  with  the  sun  and  the 
marching  stars. 


The  Public  Stake  in  the  Coal  Industry 


By  WILLIAM  HARD 


HE  public  has  two  sorts  of  interest 
in  the  coal  business.  It  quite  clearly 
recognizes  one  of  them.  For  the 
most  part  it  quite  fails  to  recognize 
the  other. 

It  clearly  sees  that  it  thinks  it 
ought  to  get  its  coal  at  a  fair  price 
even  if  it  does  not  know  what  a  fair  price  is.  There 
is  nothing  more  touching  than  a  public  which  sells 
everything  it  produces  at  any  price  that  the  market 
will  stand  and  then  wants  to  buy  everything  it  con- 
sumes at  an  ethical  price. 

I  shall  avoid  the  word  "profiteering."  It  con- 
veys an  ethical  reproach.  It  implies  moral  indigna- 
tion. I  cannot  see  that  moral  indignation  by  the 
public  can  possibly  have  any  effect  on  coal  operators. 
Coal  operators  are  not  simply  producers.  They  are 
consumers  too.  They  buy  things  from  their  fellow- 
men.  They  buy  luxuries  and  they  buy  necessaries. 
They  buy  land  and  they  buy  timber  and  other  things 
for  their  mines.  Buying  them,  they  must  be  amused 
by  moral  indignation  among  their  fellowmen  against 
"profiteering." 

What  free-born  American  citizen,  a  dutiful  hus- 
band and  a  loving  father,  having  bought  a  piece  of  land 
this  afternoon  for  six  hundred  dollars,  would  refuse 
to  sell  it  for  six  thousand  dollars  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, but  would  content  himself  with,  let  us  say,  five 
thousand,  and  rejoice  to  think  that  the  extra 
thousand  was  going  not  to  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren but  to  somebody's  else? 

Or  what  violinist,  far  above  commerce,  who 
draws  heaven  to  earth  with  the  turn  of  his  wrist 
on  his  bow,  learning  that  audiences  this  year  were 
willing  to  pay  x  plus  v  dollars  an  evening  instead 
of  x  dollars,  would  refuse  the  additional  y  dollars 
on  the  ground  that  they  represented  an  excessive 
return  on  the  cost  of  his  education? 

Or  what  plumber's  assistant  would  recoil  from 
a  new  union  wage  scale  on  the  ground  that  it  in- 
adequately recognized  his  ignorance  of  plumbing? 
Really,  trying  to  make  a  coal  operator  in  modern 
economic  society  feel  ashamed  of  "profiteering"  is 
like  trying  to  make  a  fish  in  the  sea  feel  ashamed 
of  water. 

It  is  futile.  It  is  worse  than  futile.  It  leads  to 
false  expectations.  The  public  ought  to  abandon 
those  expectations.  It  would  most  certainly  abandon 
them  if  it  would  just  for  once  examine  its  own  con- 
science. It  would  then  see,  having  noted  the  work- 
ings of  its  own  conscience  in  the  sales  of  its  own 
goods,  that  it  is  a  perfect  was>te  of  time  to  rely  on 
the  consciences  of  coal  operators  as  the  means  by 
which  the  country  can  arrive  at  ethical  coal  prices. 

It  does  try  to  rely  on  those  consciences  today. 
Let  us  propound  the  question :  What  is  the  right 
price  for  a  given  sort  of  coal  in  a  given  sort  of 


condition  in  a  given  market  at  a  given  time  of  thr 
year  on  a  given  investment  with  a  given  value  of 
supplies  and  a  given  wage  scale?  What  is  the  right 
price  based  on  cost? 

The  public  at  once  gets  bored.  The  support 
given  by  the  public  to  proposed  legislative  measures 
at  Washington  for  governmental  ascertaining  and 
verifying  of  coal  costs  and  coal  profits  is  most  in- 
effective. 

The  warmth  and  the  drive  of  the  public  is  for 
having  the  Department  of  Justice  do  something 
about  it.  What  is  needed  in  the  coal  industry  is 
virtue.  If  anv  American  is  without  virtue,  let  justice 
put  it  into  him.  Does  he  drink  wicked  drinks? 
Does  he  paint  wicked  pictures?  Does  he  write 
wicked  novels?  Does  he  sell  coal  at  wicked  prices? 
Let  him  be  fined.  Let  him  be  jailed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  jail  a  couple  of  hundred  coal 
operators.  It  would  make  them  good.  Then,  being 
good,  they  would  sell  coal  at  two  dollars  when  the 
market  was  offering  them  four. 

THAT  is  the  dominant  state  of  mind  of  the  public. 
-•-  The  public  therefore  has  no  value  whatsoever 
as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  coal  problem  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  its  moral  indignations  lead  to 
senatorial  investigations. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  certainly  has  led  to 
them,  and  they  have  brought  together  certainly  a 
very  large  and  a  very  useful  array  of  coal  facts. 
Placed  end  to  end  in  paper  bindings  they  now  begin 
to  rival  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  shelf  of  books.  They 
are  massive  and  they  are  pertinent. 

We  also  have  the  coal  facts  currently  and  peri- 
odically accumulated  and  published  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These 
facts  are  principally  regarding  coal  production, 
certain  coal  pay-rolls,  coal  exports,  coal  accidents, 
and  certain  coal  prices. 

We  also  have  the  admirable  studies  of  coal  costs 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the 
emergency  created  by  the  late  war.  We  also  have 
the  highly  instructive  literary  remains  of  the  late 
Fuel  Administration. 

But  the  studies  of  coal  costs  came  to  an  end  with 
the  passing  of  the  emergency  created  by  the  late  war, 
and  since  that  time  the  ethical  fervor  of  the  public 
has  produced  numerous  senatorial  investigations  of 
the  general  wickedness  of  coal  operators  but  it  has 
produced  no  revival  of  studies  of  coal  costs. 

Congress  did  indeed  lately  issue  a  mandate  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  undertake  new 
studies  of  such  costs  but  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, setting  forth  to  execute  that  mandate, 
was  interrupted  and  stopped  by  an  injunction  issued 
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in  a  federal  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  request  of  a  coal  company  backed  by  the  senti- 
ments and  policies  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. Let  me  at  this  point  introduce  an  interlude 
on  the  subject  of  coal  operators  and  governmental 
publicity  regarding  coal  facts. 

IN  the  desire  of  the  devil  to  be  a  monk  there  is 
said  to  be  a  difference  between  the  devil  sick  and 
the  devil  well.  The  coal  industry  in  the  year  1914 
was  quite  sick.  .  . 

The  coal  industry — the  bituminous  part  of  it 
which  is  overwhelmingly  the  major  part  of  it— is 
an  industry  which  is  likely  either  to  be  in  bed  with 
acute  anemia  or  else  ramping  up  and  down  the 
country  too  healthy  to  be  talked  to.  The  appropri- 
ate life  for  coal  operators  in  the  next  world  would 
be  to  be  carried  at  immense  speed  on  a  perilous 
porous  cloud  backwards  and  forwards  between  a 
celestial  Palm  Beach  and  a  celestial  poorhouse. 

In  1914  they  were  in  a  poorhouse  cycle  of  their 
existence.  Then,  exactly  like  farmers  when  they 
a.re  poor,  and  exactly  like  ship-builders  when  they 
a're  poor,  they  meditated  on  the  beneficence  and  the 
industrial  life-saving  function  of  government. 

In  December  of  1914  the  coal  operators  of  Il- 
linois and  of  Indiana  sent  a  "Statement  of  Facts" 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
public  of  the  United  States. 

They  said  that  on  one  side  of  them  there  were 
combinations  of  miners  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  them  there  were  combinations  of  buyers  of  coal 
and  that  in  front  of  them  there  were  laws  forbidding 
coal  operators  to  combine.  They  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  way  to  turn. 

They  therefore  turned  right  around  and  de- 
manded governmental  publicity.  They  even  per- 
mitted themselves  the  use  of  the  word  "control." 
They  demanded  "appropriate  and  definite  govern- 
mental control  at  least  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
all  their  activities  to  be  known  to  the  public."  They 
added  the  word  "supervision."  They  said  that 
"coal  operators  would  not  object  to,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  invite  publicity  and  supervision." 

They  wanted  a  federal  Red  Cross  nurse  and 
wanted  her  quick.  At  that  time  the  price  of  spot 
coal  on  the  index  chart  of  the  trade  paper  called 
the  Coal  Age  was  well  below  the  basic  level  re- 
presented by  the  figure  100.  In  the  middle  of  1920 
it  stood  at  about  the  figure  725.  It  was  in  1920 
that  Congress  ordered  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  study  coal  costs  anew.  The  injunction 
against  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  followed. 
The  coal  operators  were  now  meditating  on  the 
banefulness  of  government  and  the  withering  and 
deadening  effect  of  its  intervention  in  business. 

The  Finnish  Red  Socialists  used  to  be  in  favor  of 
Finnish  independence  from  Russia  when  Russia  was 
under  the  Czar.  They  were  nationalists  then. 
Afterwards,  when  Russia  was  under  Lenin  and  when 
Finland  was  under  an  anti-red  government,  they 
were  in  favor  of  union  with  Russia.  They  had  be- 
come internationalists. 

I  require  it  neither  of  socialists  nor  of  coal  oper- 


ators to  refuse  to  fabricate  circumstances  into  prin- 
ciples; and  for  that  very  reason  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  impossible  that  coal  operators  may  once  again 
be  in  favor  of  publicity  and  "supervision." 

The  price  of  spot  coal,  having  stood  at  about  725 
in  the  middle  of  1920,  went  down  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  gone  up;  and  by  the  end  of  1921  it  was  stand- 
ing (if  such  a  word  can  ever  be  used  of  the  price 
of  spot  coal  in  a  free  market)  well  below  200.  It 
has  continued  to  stand  well  below  it  throughout 
these  first  few  weeks  of  1922. 

What  Senator  Frelinghuysen  needs  to  do  is 
simply  to  pray  successfully  for  more  and  worse  bad 
times:  whereupon,  in  due  course,  his  present  rage 
against  coal  operators  for  refusing  to  submit  to  his 
present  very  mild  measure  of  governmental  statis- 
tical "supervision"  will  be  changed  to  a  warm  ap- 
preciative affection  for  coal  operators  as  he  lifts 
his  eyes  and  sees  them  rushing  toward  him  from 
their  troubles  and  flinging  themselves  for  rescue 
into  his  receptive  legislative  arms. 

Concluding  this  interlude  on  coal  operators  and 
their  political  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
coal,  I  observe  that  Palm  Beach  (or  at  least  White 
Sulphur  Springs)  is  not  yet  so  dim  a  reminiscence 
among  them  as  to  fail  to  have  a  philosophic  in- 
fluence. Most  coal  operators  are  still  highly  doubt- 
ful of  the  economic  value  of  governmental  collect- 
ings and  publishings  of  coal  costs  and  profits. 

I  DO  not  blame  them.  Doubtless,  if  I  were  a  coal 
operator,  I  would  have  to  be  pretty  well  pounded 
to  pieces  by  adversity  before  I  would  willingly  sub- 
mit to  a  governmental  publicity  of  profits  if  publicity 
was  all  that  the  government  was  offering  me. 

For  just  consider  what  it  would  do! 

In  times  of  low  prices  the  public  would  pay  virtu- 
ally no  attention  to  that  publicity.  It  might  just 
glance  at  it  in  order  to  satisfy  itself  that  prices  were 
really  low.  Those  prices  might  be  so  abnormally 
and  disastrously  low  that  the  coal  operators  were 
making  no  profits  at  all  and  were  even  enduring 
losses.  The  public  would  be  unconcerned.  And 
the  government  would  be  unconcerned. 

Then  would  come  the  next  spurt  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness. There  would  be  a  sudden  brisk  demand  for 
coal.  The  market  would  change  from  being  a 
market  dominated  by  buyers  to  being  a  market 
dominated  by  sellers.  The  buyers  would  want  coal 
badly.  The  sellers  would  see  a  chance  for  profits  at 
last.  Presently  they  would  see  a  chance  for  big 
profits.  They  would  start  to  take  them. 

Thereupon  the  public  would  begin  to  read  the 
governmental  publicity  about  coal  and  would  read 
it  diligently,  with  growing  astonishment,  indignation 
and  final  moral  frenzy.  Just  to  think  of  people  like 
those  coal  operators  being  allowed  to  live!  Just 
to  think  of  that  margin  between  costs  and  profits! 
That  margin!  Unheard  of!  Intolerable!  And  in 
the  midst  of  continuous  governmental  publicity  re- 
garding that  margin  the  coal  operators  would  be 
haled  to  Washington  for  more  probing  and  pillory- 
ing and  unpopularity  than  ever  before. 
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In  other  words  publicity  by  itself — publicity  with- 
out other  measures  along  with  it — would  tend  to 
deprive  coal  operators  of  their  abnormally  high 
profits  without  doing  anything  at  all  to  give  them 
any  compensating  protection  against  their  seasons 
and  cycles  of  abnormally  low  profits  and  losses. 
This  bargain  is  no  bargain,  and  I  do  not  blame  coal 
operators  for  recoiling  from  it,  because  I  meet  few 
people  who  pine  for  things  which  seem  immediately 
disadvantageous  to  them. 

X7EVERTHELESS,  since  the  coal  business  is 
J-^l  indeed  a  basic  business,  and  since  its  terrible 
fluctuations  of  prices  are  indeed  a  great  public 
nuisance  and  a  great  public  burden,  and  very  up- 
setting to  other  businesses,  and  also  to  householders 
who  wish  to  keep  warm  in  winter,  it  follows  that  the 
public  will  necessarily  be  interested  in  coal  prices; 
and,  no  matter  how  unintelligently,  it  is  certainly 
interested  when  it  is  interested — vigorously  and 
drastically  and  disturbingly — disturbingly  to  the 
coal  business;  and  therefore  from  the  standpoint  of 
coal  operators  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  bargain  really 
and  truly  a  bargain  should  be  found  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  pass  over  the  bargain  which  would  consist  of 
having  the  government  buy  out  the  owners  of  the 
mines  and  turn  the  coal  business  into  a  nationalized 
business.  I  fear  very  much  that  President  Harding, 
after  profound  consideration  and  reflection,  would 
feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to  veto  such  a  bill.  It  is 
not  at  this  moment  exactly  a  feasible  political 
proposition. 

Any  bargain  to  be  consummated  at  this  time  be- 
tween this  nation  and  its  coal  business  has  to  assume 
the  continued  existence  of  private  coal  mine  owners 
and  of  private  coal  mine  operators.  They  are  well 
represented  at  Washington.  They  are  by  no  means 
so  powerful  at  Washington  as  the  farmers  but  they 
are  considerably  more  powerful  than  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  They  have  been  able  to  argue 
Congress  out  of  passing  any  of  the  proposed  recent 
coal  publicity  bills.  Ways  can  be  found  of  drafting 
such  bills  in  words  which  will  make  them  immune 
to  injunctions  in  the  courts.  That  difficulty  can  be 
overcome.  The  resistance  of  coal  operators  to 
publicity — their  personal  and  political  resistance — 
is  a  greater  difficulty  just  as  long  as  that  resistance 
is  so  solidly  grounded  on  such  compelling  conditions 
within  their  industry. 

The  question  is,  is  there  any  meeting  place — re- 
garding those  conditions — between  the  interests  of 
the  coal  operators  and  the  interests  of  the  public? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  that  question  it  becomes 
pertinent  to  remark  that  if  the  public  is  distressed 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  coal  industry  and  in  the 
coal  market  it  is  also  true  that  the  coal  operators 
are  not  especially  rejoiced  by  them.  A  business  life 
consisting  of  balloon  ascensions  and  of  parachute 
descents  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  particularly 
when  one  is  never  reallv  certain  that  the  parachute 
is  going  to  open  and  hold. 

I  therefore  note  without  surprise  nowadays  that 


within  the  coal  industry  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  envious  comment  on  the  good  luck  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  in  getting  their  cooperative 
selling  societies  further  legalized  through  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Law.  One  of  the  coal  trade  papers 
wishes  that  in  Washington  there  was  a  "coal  bloc." 
It  points  out  that  wheat  growers  may  combine  to 
sell  their  wheat  and  so  to  stabilize  wheat  prices, 
whereas  (lamentably)  the  sellers  of  coal  are  for- 
bidden to  combine  and  so  are  prevented  (in  that 
degree)  from  stabilizing  the  prices  of  their  equally 
meritorious  product. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  the  anthracite  part  of  the 
coal  industry  there  is  little  reason  for  any  of  this 
grieving  contrast  between  the  misery  of  coal  oper- 
ators and  the  new  happiness  of  farmers.  In  the 
anthracite  part  of  the  coal  industry  the  limited  area 
of  the  ground  containing  the  anthracite  deposits  has 
permitted  a  quite  high  degree  of  combination  and 
consolidation  in  spite  of  overshadowing  clouds  of 
legal  and  of  popular  disapproval. 

In  the  bituminous  part  of  the  coal  industry  geolo- 
gy has  enforced  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal  are  so  scattered  and  the 
area  containing  them  is  so  enormous  in  the  total  of 
its  scattered  hill-sides  and  prairies  that  combination 
and  consolidation  under  legal  disapproval  have  not 
been  able,  and  give  no  signs  of  ever  being  able,  to 
proceed  to  any  stage  worthy  of  being  called  a  stabil- 
ization of  the  industry. 

The  competitive  quality  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  is  one  of  its  most  outstanding  qualities. 
Even  a  member  of  the  "farm  bloc,"  believing  stern- 
ly in  competition  in  the  coal  industry,  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  competition  generally 
and  normally  exhibited  by  the  coal  industry's  bi- 
tuminous section,  which  is  its  big  section,  its  domi- 
nant section,  its  relatively  permanent  section,  des- 
tined to  be  producing  coal  in  unabated  volume'when 
the  anthracite  section  consists  of  exhausted  and 
abandoned  caves. 

In  the  bituminous  section  of  the  coal  industry  it 
can  and  does  happen  that  by  the  time  the  public  has 
noticed  a  spurt  upward  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  by 
the  time  it  has  got  its  senatorial  investigation  of  the 
spurt  going,  the  spurt  may  have  stopped  going  and 
the  price  of  coal  may  be  tumbling  and  it  may  have 
tumbled  so  far  that  bituminous  coal  trade  papers 
may  be  admonishing  and  advising  coal  operators  on 
the  subject  of  how  to  avoid  selling  below  cost. 

TMTUMINOUS  coal  operators  would  naturally 
-*-'  not  be  indisposed  to  have  an  industry  rather 
less  thrilling.  They  would  not  mind  a  little  stabili- 
zation in  the  coal  industry  now  and  then.  Some  other 
industries  have  become  somewhat  stabilized.  There 
is  the  steel  industry.  There  is  that  great  industry, 
the  raisin  industry.  There  is  the  anthracite  coal  in- 
dustry. There  are  other  industries  in  which,  as  in 
steel  and  as  in  raisins  and  as  in  anthracite  coal,  by 
joinings  for  sales,  or  by  joinings  also  for  investment 
and  for  ownership,  a  certain  stabilization  has  been 
brought  to  pass. 

In  such  industries  a  full,  continuous,  current  gov- 
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ernmental  publicity  of  costs  and  of  profits  could  not 
reasonably  be  resented.  In  such  industries  the 
promiscuous  blind  competition  which  in  bad  times 
drives  holes  into  the  bottom  of  the  market  and  lets 
the  industry  down  through  the  holes  is  provided 
with  a  check. 

The  check  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  com- 
petitive units,  so  that  these  units  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  one  another's  activities.  Or  it  is  the  pres- 
ence in  the  industry  of  some  one  great  steadying 
corporation,  which  does  not  need  to  sell  below  cost 
in  order  to  get  a  little  ready  money.  Or  it  is  a 
gathering  of  competitive  producing  units  into  a  co- 
operative selling  unit  handling  some  considerable 
percentage  of  the  total  output  of  the  industry  and 
able  therefore  to  look  buyers  in  the  eye  without  get- 
ting instantly  and  entirely  intimidated  by  them. 

There  is  some  check,  whatever  it  may  be;  and, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  in  each  case  a  variety  of 
cooperative  effort  and  it  is  widely  enough  extended 
to  stop  up  a  considerable  number  of  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  market  and  to  prevent  the  industry 
from  falling  to  the  level  which  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  was  occupying  in  1914  and  which  was  so 
bitterly  narrated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  bituminous  coal  operators  of  Indiana 
and  of  Illinois. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  freedom  of  cooperative 
selling,  mildly  similar  to  the  freedom  granted  to 
farmers  in  the  Capper-Volstead  law,  were  offered 
to — or  imposed  upon — coal  operators.  Suppose 
that  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  and  of  com- 
bination, by  certain  methods  and  within  certain 
limits,  were  legalized  throughout  the  coal  industry 
in  both  its  sections,  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Sup- 
pose that  the  activities  of  the  cooperating  persons 
and  combined  persons  were  subjected  to  a  pub- 
licity which  also  would  include  the  investments, 
the  costs,  the  prices,  the  profits,  existing  and  current 
in  the  whole  totaled  industry.  What  would  happen 
then  to  the  public's  interest  in  an  ethical  price  for 
coal? 

I  venture  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  then  for  the 
first  time  the  situation  would  exist  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  and  to  promulgate  an 
ethical  price  for  coal. 

The  public  today  asserts  its  interest  in  righteous- 
ness between  the  coal  industry  and  the  buyers  of 
coal.  It  asserts  its  interest  in  ethical  relations  be- 
tween the  industry  and  the  public.  It  does  not  per- 
ceive its  other  interest  in  the  coal  industry.  That 
other  interest  is  in  logic  the  first  interest.  The 
public,  if  it  wishes  an  ethical  relationship  between 
itself  and  the  industry  must  permit  or  must  compel 
an  organization  of  the  industry;  because  no  individ- 
ual, in  and  by  himself,  and  ungrouped  with  other 
individuals,  can  in  practice  even  know  what  is  ethical. 

He  can  guess.  His  neighbor  can  guess  too.  Each 
person  in  the  industry  can  guess.  Each  member  of 
the  public  can  guess.  And  when  all  the  guesses  are 
added  together  there  is  no  validity  in  the  total  and 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  in  the  total  and  the 


normal  average  person  in  the  industry  discards  all 
the  guesses  and  proceeds  by  the  market. 

An  ethical  price — like  an  ethical  anything  else — 
is  in  practice,  among  human  beings  in  mass,  a  social 
thing  as  well  as  an  individual  thing.  In  practice,  in 
fact,  it  has  to  be  social  before  it  becomes  effectively 
individual.  There  has  to  be  a  social  sanction  for  it. 
Only  an  age  which  dreams  that  an  individual  can 
live  without  sanctions  could  dream  that  in  an  un- 
organized coal  industry  the  individual  coal  operator, 
totally  surrounded  by  totally  unethical  conditions  of 
unrestrained  killing  competition,  could  all  by  himself 
reach  out  of  those  unethical  conditions  and  by  his 
own  moral  nature  suddenly  discern  and  devise  and 
maintain  an  ethical  relationship  with  the  public.  And 
only  such  an  age  could  dream  that  even  in  a  quite 
considerably  organized  coal  industry — in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  industry,  for  instance — there  could  be  an 
ethical  system  developed  by  the  industry  toward  the 
public  when  on  the  side  of  the  public  there  is  no 
system  toward  the  industry  except  a  general  dis- 
position to  try  to  push  it  back  toward  the  condition 
which  bituminous  coal  now  so  chaotically  occupies 
and  illustrates. 

I  do  not  stress  the  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  cooperative  coal-selling  societies.  I  do  not  stress 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  district  poolings 
of  coal  or  allocations  of  coal  or  distributions  of 
markets  under  public  surveillance.  I  do  not  stress 
any  other  of  the  numerous  suggestions  existing  in 
the  literature  and  in  the  conversation  of  this  subject. 
I  only  submit  that  an  ethical  price  of  coal  implies  a 
sufficient  organization  of  the  industry  to  give  it  a 
certain  common  consent  regarding  its  own  conduct, 
and  implies  simultaneously  a  sufficient  organization 
of  public  governmental  knowledge  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  public  a  known  and  a  defined  meas- 
ure of  the  conduct  of  the  industry  both  within  itself 
and  toward  the  public. 

Today  the  public  has  a  passion  for  ethical  coal 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  disinterest  in  the  sort 
of  public  governmental  knowledge  necessary  and  a 
great  hostility  to  the  sort  of  industrial  organization 
necessary.  It  wants  neither  proletarian  nor  capital- 
istic organization  of  concerted  action  within  the  in- 
dustry. It  wants  ethics  without  a  social  structure 
for  ethics.  It  wants,  one  might  say,  no  human 
organization  interposing  itself  between  the  coal 
operator  and  God.  It  wants  the  coal  opera- 
tor by  direct  revelation  from  the  inner  light 
within  him  to  be  good  and  to  know  the  right  price 
and  charge  the  right  price  for  each  ton  of  fifth  vein 
Indiana  screenings  in  the  Chicago  market  irrespec- 
tive of  other  coal  operators,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  the  customer  may  be  and  probably  is  a  con- 
tinuous profiteer  on  his  own  account  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
public  is  worried  by  the  operator's  wealth  it  is  never 
worried  by  the  operator's  bankruptcy. 

I  calculate  that  just  about  the  first  step  in  im- 
proving the  behavior  of  coal  operators  will  have  to 
be  improving  the  behavior  of  the  public. 
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/JLL    the   'workers    bear 
-    trademark  —  the 


-      : 


a  trademark  —  the  tn- 
delible  blue  scratches  or 
patches  on  brow,  nose, 
cheeks  or  'wrists  —  bitten 
in  by  some  errant  knock 
against  coal.  Occasionally 
an  entire  face  will  look 
like  a  decayed  eggplant, 
even  to  the  'whites  of  the 
eyes — color  blown  in  by 
some  delayed  powder  blast. 
Risk  and  isolation,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  at- 
tend every  job  as  you  name 
them  over:  The  "fireboss," 
who,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing scuttles  through  miles 

of  mine,  with  only  the  mine  rats  for  company,  hunting  with 
his  lamp  for  gas  and  chalking  up  in  each  working  place  the 
sign  of  danger  or  safety  for  the  miners  'who  come  down  at 
six  or  seven*  *  *  The  "shot-firer,"  (in  mines  that  require 
him)  who,  after  the  miners  depart,  hunts  the  holes  they  have 
drilled  in  the  coal,  fills  them 'with  powder,  tamps  and  "blows" 
them — an  extra-risky  job  *  *  *  The  "contract  miner,"  say,  in 
an  anthracite  mine  with  the  coal  vein  running  almost  ver- 
tically, who  'with  his  laborer  or  helper  climbs  hundreds  of 
feet  up  the  wet  manways  to  the  "breast"  where  they  fetch 
down  the  world  of  coal  above  them  -  not  on  their  heads  if 
they  can  help  it.  The  "consideration  miner,"  who  works  a 
compressed  air  jack-hammer  or  an  electric  or  hand  drill 
into  coal,  slate  or  rock  and  blasts  it  down  to  clear  the 
place  for  the  contract  miner  *  *  *  The  "company  miner," 
who  doesn't  mine  coal  so  much  as  rock,  to  clear  a  way 
to  the  coal,  and  struggles  with  props  and  "forepolling" 
and  other  devices  for  holding  up  the  roof  which  is  always 
"working"  a  little,  cracking,  falling  in  isolated  tons. 
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AN  ANTHRACITE  MINER 


TN  bituminous  mines,  with 
the  veins  mostly  horizon- 
tal: The  "machine  man," 
with  his  "scraper,"  or 
helper,  who  operates  an 
amazing  brute  of  a  mach- 
ine—like a  sea  turtle  with 
a  sword  fish's  snout  and 
spinning  chains  in  and  out 
of  itself  like  a  spider  ;  it 
rips  a  six-foot  "undercut- 
ting" across  the  face  of  the 
coal,  a  racketing,  stifling 
job  for  its  sweating  at- 
tendants *  *  *  The  "pick 
miner"  who,  postured  on 
his  haunches  or  his  side  or 
his  belly,  hacks  a  "mining" 

(undercutting)  and  so  gets  out  two  hundred  million  tons 
of  the  country's  annual  output*  *  *  "Loaders"  and  laborers 
who  shovel  and  strain  every  muscle  pushing  the  cars*  l  The 
driver,  with  the  mules,  and  his  "spragger"  jerk  the  cars, 
here  a  couple,  there  some  more,  out  of  the  entries  to  the 
main  haulage  ways,  where  the  "motorman"  and  his  "trip 
rider"  rattle  the  "trip"  (train  of  cars)  for  miles  through  the 
dark,  ducking  their  heads  away  from  roof  timbers  and  the  trolley 
wire.  If  it's  a  shaft  mine,  the  "bottomers"  get  the  loaded  cars  on 
the  hoist  and  the  "empties"  off;  at  the  top,  the  "eager"  and  his 
helper  get  the  loaded  off  and  the  empties  on.  If  it's  an  an- 
thracite mine,  the  trips  all  lead  outside  to  the  "breaker,"  a 
factory-like  place  where  the  "breaker  boys"  squat  alongside 
conveyors  and  chutes,  picking  out  slate  and  other  refuse. 
But  down  below  in  any  mine,  hundreds  of  men  are  scat- 
tered on  other  lonesome  jobs:  pumpers  or  "brattice  men" 
(building  barriers  in  air-courses)  or  "trappers"  (boys  tend- 
ing doors)  ;  "timbennen,"  "track  layers"  and  all  sorts  of 
"company  men."  Brute-work,  most  of  it.  Lonesome. 
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Sixteen-year  old  Llewelyn  is  a  runner  in  and  out  of  a  mine 


Henry  Cook  has  mined  for  sixty-three  years.    As  a  lad  he  carried  coals  at  Newcastle 


Sam  Cook,  son  of  Henry,  has  mined  for  twenty-two  years  and  is  president  oj  a  local  union 


Czecho-Slovak  pick-miner 


The  motorman.     The  flame  of  his  old  style  lamp  cannot  be  quenched  by  the   wind 

around  dangerous  curves 


My  Fire  Burns 


By  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 


T  one  time  in  my  life  I  lived  for 
nearly  a  year  in  mining  towns,  going 
from  one  of  them  to  another  and  do- 
ing the  work  at  which  I  then  made 
my  living,  and  the  experiences  of 
that  year  did  something  to  me,  left 
on  my  sensibilities  a  kind  of  raw 
tender  place  that  has  never  quite  healed.  A  great 
deal  of  water  has  run  under  my  particular  bridge 
since  that  year  but  sometimes  yet  I  awake  at  night 
and  find  myself  in  imagination  again  on  the  main 
street  of  one  of  those  towns  and  feel  again,  in  the 
human  beings  about  me,  a  kind  of  dreary  horror  of 
life  unmatched  anywhere  except  in  the  most  dismal 
slum  streets  of  our  cities. 

During  the  night,  it  is  true,  such  towns,  seen 
from  some  nearby  hill,  have  a  kind  of  magnificence. 
One  walks  from  the  hotel,  through  the  main  street, 
past  stores,  and  in  the  old  days  past  saloons.  Now- 
adays I  dare  say  the  saloons  have  become  boot- 
legging establishments  with  a  frontage  of  bottles 
of  grape  juice  and  Coca  Cola  and  I  dare  say  their 
proprietors  are  more  prosperous. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  however,  they 
were  poor  enough  places.  And  over  the  goods  on 
the  shelves  of  the  general  store,  as  over  the  faces 
of  the  idlers  in  the  saloons  and  the  sheets  in  the 
beds  at  your  hotel,  lay  a  fine,  thin  film  of  black' dust. 
These  millions  of  tons  of  "black  stones  that  burn," 
jerked  so  violently  up  out  of  the  ground  and  hurled 
here  and  there  in  long  trains  over  the  country  to 
distant  towns  and  cities,  had  not  come  out  of  ground 
without  protest.  They  had  at  least  left  this  in- 
effaceable trail  of  black  dust  behind.  It  was  every- 
where, on  the  little  patches  of  grass  that  tried  to 
struggle  up  out  of  the  ground  beside  the  miners' 
houses  in  the  spring;  on  the  leaves  of  the  poor 
diseased-looking  trees  scattered  about;  in  the  little 
creases  under  the  eyes  of  children;  in  the  hems  of 
the  garments  of  the  women;  in  the  hair  and  beards 
of  the  men.  The  little  nerves  of  the  nostrils  be- 
came coated  so  that  there  was  an  almost  permanent 
dulling  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  one  constantly 
tasted  coal  dust  in  the  food  at  the  hotel. 

When  at  night,  however,  one  had  got  through 
the  town  and  had  climbed  by  a  winding  earth  road 
into  the  hills,  one  looked  back  with  a  little  gasp  of 
astonishment  that  a  thing  seen  near  at  hand  could 
be  so  dismal  and  dreary,  and  at  a  distance  and  at 
night  so  magnificent.  Perhaps  one  is  destined  to 
get  always,  when  one  stands  a  little  away  and  looks 
at  it,  these  two  distinct  impressions  of  every  aspect 
of  our  industrial  age.  Always  there  is  this  feeling 
of  the  futility  and  the  apparent  meaninglessness  of 
individual  lives  against  this  background  of  some- 
thing huge,  uncontrolled  and  diabolically  strong, 
tramping  over  the  land  and  leaving  this  black  trail 
of  dust  behind. 


We  are  in  the  hills  above  a  mining  town  and  it 
is  night.  In  the  darkness  the  sense  of  black  dust 
lying  over  everything  is  lost.  As  we  stand  looking 
down  the  main  street,  the  stores  with  the  dirty,  dust- 
covered  windows,  the  miserable  shed-like  houses  and 
the  black  faced  men  tramping  homeward  through 
the  streets  are  lost  to  sight.  Of  the  mining  town  in 
which  these  men  and  women  are  to  live  out  whole 
lives  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  street  lamps  that 
now  look  like  fireflies  in  the  soft  darkness  below. 

And  the  mines.  The  mines  make  themselves  felt 
even  in  the  darkness.  If  the  coal  that  comes  from 
the  mines  in  the  town  above  which  we  stand  is  cok- 
ing coal,  there  are  also  the  long  lines  of  coke  ovens 
stretching  away  to  the  right  and  left  and  making 
each  a  soft  glow  of  light  in  the  darkness. 

Noises  arise.  There  is  the  rattling  bang  of  a 
half  carload  of  coal  that  goes  roaring  down  from 
the  tipple.  Engines  are  shunting  coal  cars  about. 
They  have  a  great  rattling  machine,  larger  than  a 
miner's  dwelling,  that  is  bouncing  and  sorting  the 
coal  in  a  long  shed  perched  high  in  the  air  above  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  One  gets  sharply  the  sense  of 
something  huge  breathing  down  there.  The  imagi- 
nation leaps  across  the  little  space  between  sanity 
and  insanity  perhaps.  At  any  rate  the  miner,  the 
individual  man  or  woman  in  the  town  below,  be- 
comes lost.  He  is  now  as  indistinguishable  as  an 
ant,  one  of  the  swarm  of  ants  that  scurry  away  in 
all  directions  when  you  have  kicked  over  an  ant  hill 
in  the  fields.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  human 
may  be  seen,  even  at  this  distance.  There  is  a 
glare  of  light  from  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive  or 
from  a  torch  burning  beside  the  tracks,  and  across 
the  little  patch  of  light  his  dark  figure  flits. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  living  there.  Buried 
away  under  the  ground  men  are  boring  and  digging 
and  blasting.  There  is  even  another  railroad 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  darkness 
the  rows  of  coke  ovens  are  like  the  glistening  teeth 
of  some  giant.  Something  sleeping  in  the  ground 
under  the  hills  is  being  troubled  in  his  inner  digestive 
parts  and  is  ill.  The  giant  is  being  made  to  spew 
forth  coal  that  men  in  a  million  houses  may  be 
warmed  on  cold  nights  and  that  factories  may  be 
run  both  day  and  night  in  many  towns  and  cities. 
As  the  Rotary  Club  member  would  say,  "the  old 
pep  is  being  put  into  the  modern  industrial  world." 
How  sad  that  the  process  of  doing  it  should  involve 
all  this  dreariness,  this  thankless  labor  and  this  end- 
less breathing,  eating,  and  wearing  like  a  veil  over 
the  garments  this  thin  film  of  coal  dust. 

As  for  myself,  I  suppose  there  is  something  in 
me  that  perversely  will  not  see  splendor  where 
splendor  is  so  obviously  intended.  Since  bovhood  I 
have  been  told — first  by  my  own  father  and  by  the 
older  men  of  my  home  town  in  Ohio,  the  men  who 
were  interested  in  me  and  did  want  with  all  their 
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hearts  to  set  me  going  straight  in  life,  and  later 
by  other  men  I  met  everywhere,  in  the  cities  and 
on  trains  and  in  trie  pages  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  even  by  men  of  the  colleges — that  all 
of  this  roaring  noise,  this  breathing  of  smoke  and 
black  dust,  this  quick  throwing  up  and  tearing  down 
of  cities,  this  thing  we  so  grandiloquently  call  Amer- 
ica's Industrial  Progress,  is  a  thing  of  meaning. 
Ye  gods  of  darkness  get  ye  behind  me.  Give  me 
eyes  to  see  into  the  darkness  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill.  To  me  the  whole  thing  has  no  meaning  at  all. 
I  am  unconvinced  that  mankind  is  going  anywhere 
by  this  road.  Show  me  wherein  all  this  tickling 
of  the  lining  of  Earth's  stomach  until  he  becomes 
ill  and  spews  forth  these  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
wherein  all  this  endless  blackening  of  lives  has 
brought  anything  at  all  of  light  or  beauty  or  mean- 
ing into  the  life  of  miner  or  mine  owner,  factory 
worker  or  stockholder  in  the  shares  of  factories,  and 
by  my  ungrown  beard  I  swear  I  shall  join  the  Elks, 
the  Rotary  Club  and  all  the  Progress  Clubs  that  will 
have  me  and  for  the  rest  of  my  days  shall  write 
nothing  but  pep  editorials  for  Chicago  or  Detroit 
newspapers. 

SOME  evil  fate  I  suppose  it  is  that  has  made  me 
so  bad  an  American.  I  myself  came  from 
a  town  in  Ohio  that  has  not,  at  the  time  I  write, 
become  the  stirring  industrial  center  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce  would  like  to  make  it.  But  all  about 
it  are  towns  that  have  been  more  successfully 
ambitious. 

I  have  in  mind  now  such  a  town.  How  few  years 
ago  it  was  an  American  village  inhabited  only  by 
ex-farmers,  by  artisans,  by  a  few  professional  men, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like,  and  by  the  merchants. 
And  what  another  thing  altogether  it  has  become  now. 

It  happened  that  I  saw  life  in  the  town  in  the 
days  before  the  factories  came  and  before  mountains 
of  coal  lay  heaped  beside  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  older  life  in  such  an  American  town  of  the 
Middle  West  was  not,  I  suppose,  ideal  but  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling  that  something  I  very  much 
value  had  begun  to  grow  there  before  it  became 
choked  with  coal  dust.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Waldo 
Frank  and  others  who  have  analyzed  the  influence 
of  such  towns  have  not  told  all  the  story.  A  little 
there  was  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  his  idiosyncrasies.  Queer  Rabelaisian  old  fellows 
who  knew  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  arouse  deep 
laughter  in  others  abounded.  In  the  stores  and  on 
the  streets  in  the  evening  men  talked  of  baseball, 
horse  racing,  the  best  and  fastest  way  to  husk  corn, 
and  how  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  a 
woman.  And  there  were  among  us  not  a  few  men 
who  had  a  love  for  books  and  learning. 

In  the  town  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  I  re- 
member there  was  an  old  man  who  had  come  there 
to  rest  from  his  adventures.  Whv  he  came  I  can't 
say.  He  had  been  some  sort  of  office  holder  in  the 
South  during  the  reconstruction  days  after  the  Civil 
War  and  had,  perhaps,  made  away  with  unlawful 
money  which  he  thought  had  better  be'  spent  in 
an  obscure  place. 


There  was  a  kind  of  rascality  in  him,  no  doubt. 
Into  his  old  eyes  a  wicked  gleam  came  at  times  and 
I  have  walked  with  him  and  have  seen  how  the 
figure  of  a  handsome  woman  in  the  street  made 
him  strut  like  an  old  turkey  cock,  but  he  did  love 
books  and  knew  well  his  Shakespeare,  his  Burns, 
Milton,  Goethe  and  Keats.  To  his  house  I  went 
sometimes  on  summer  evenings  with  other  fellows 
of  the  place,  mere  fledgling  boys  like  myself,  to 
sit  upon  the  front  porch  and  to  be  his  guest. 

The  house  stood  with  its  back  to  a  small  river 
that  made  a  murmuring  sound  in  the  quiet  evening 
and  at  the  end  of  a  residence  street  and  from  the 
front  porch  we  could  look  down,  a  half  dozen 
blocks,  into  Main  Street. 

We  gathered  there  on  summer  evenings  to  hear 
the  old  man  spout  poetry  and  we  did  not  bring  our 
"girls,"  the  event  being,  we  felt,  a  sort  of  "men 
only"  affair! 

The  old  man,  who,  perhaps,  secretly  regretted  he 
had  not  become  a  Keene  or  a  Booth  rather  than  a 
carpet  bagger,  was  given  to  moments  of  a  sort  of 
Rabelaisian  broadness  of  development  of  the  theme 
touched  upon  by  the  poet.  He  had  little  patches 
of  white  hair  brushed  forward  from  the  back  of 
his  skull  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down  under  a 
hanging  lamp  inside  the  house  and  behind  a  screen 
door  he  made  a  great  business  of  running  his  hands 
through  it. 

One  gets  inevitably  a  sharp  contrast  between  these 
nights  and  later  nights  in  the  hills  above  mining 
towns  and  in  the  streets  of  roaring,  hustling  indus- 
trial towns.  For  one  thing  there  was  leisure.  The 
sleeping  giant  had  not  really  been  disturbed  in  his 
bed  under  the  hills  and  had  not  yet  set  out  upon 
his  conquests. 

And  in  the  meantime,  on  the  porch  of  the  old 
man's  house  we  lads  sat,  mightily  impressed  by  his 
learning,  and  from  inside  the  house  came  the  cadence 
of  the  words  of  the  poets. 

Before  us  lay  the  short  residence  street  and  at  the 
end  of  that  the  main  street.  The  Ford  and  the 
movies,  products  also  of  the  Age  of  Progress,  of 
the  Age  of  Coal,  had  not  yet  come  and  automobiles 
of  any  sort  were  a  rare  sight. 

We  sat,  you  see,  not  thinking,  but  having  the 
songs  of  old  singers  poured  into  us.  In  all  the 
houses  along  the  streets  lived  people  my  companions 
knew.  Even  at  that  distance,  when  a  man  or  woman 
went  across  the  patch  of  light  that  marked  the 
debouchment  of  the  residence  street  into  Main 
Street,  he  was  known  to  the  young  men  sitting  about 
me  by  his  gait,  by  the  way  he  carried  his  shoulders, 
or  by  a  peculiar  swing  of  the  arms.  There  came  a 
pause  in  the  old  man's  proclaiming  of  the  verses 
of  the  poets.  One  is  somewhat  loath  to  mention 
such  details  to  sensitive  readers  but  the  truth  is  the 
old  man  was  a  great  chewer  of  finecut  tobacco  and 
had  a  spittoon  in  the  front  room  of  his  house  beside 
the  table  on  which  his  books  lay. 

"Well,  now  I  am  going  to  read  you  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  ever  written  in  our  language."  He 
always  said  that,  no  matter  what  poem  he  was  about 
to  read.  He  paused  to  put  a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco 
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into  his  mouth  and  to  tuck  it  away  out  of  the  track 
of  his  tongue.  Did  not  Demosthenes  put  little 
stones  so,  when  he  spouted  poetry  by  the  seashore? 

In  any  event  there  was  a  period  of  silence  and 
at  that  moment  a  man  passed  through  the  spot  of 
light  at  the  end  of  the  street.  "There  goes  Ed 
Prousey.  His  girl  Emma  has  got  into  trouble.  I 
bet  you  what,  Will  Tuttle  Mall  have  to  marry  her 
now,"  said  one  of  my  companions. 

I  remember  that  after  such  an  evening  we 
youngsters  walked  home  rather  quietly  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  boarded  at  the  house  of  one  Trundle,  a 
teamster,  and  had  to  go  the  last  three  blocks  alone. 
The  man  spent  his  days  out  of  doors  doing  heavy 
work  and  except  on  Saturday  evenings  the  house 
was  early  silent  and  dark. 

"DERHAPS  I  romanticise  this  whole  matter.  I 
*•  can't  quite  make  out.  It  seems  to  me  now 
that,  as  I  stumbled  forward  over  uneven  sidewalks 
in  the  darkness  and  sat  afterward  in  the  darkness 
on  the  Trundle's  front  porch  looking  at  the  blue 
black  summer  sky  and  listening*  to  the  occasional 
night  noises,  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  sharp 
sound  of  hoof  beats  on  a  distant  road  where  some 
young  farm  hand  was  hurrying  homeward  after  a 
night  in  town  with  his  girl;  that  at  such  moments 
something  happened  to  me  more  deeply  significant 
in  my  own  life  than  any  number  of  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  mined  in  a  year,  the  profits  and  losses  of 
coal  mining  companies,  or  the  wage  to  be  paid 
miners.  For  an  hour  I  sat  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  that  hour  and  by  way  of  the  old  carpet  bagger 
something  came  floating  down  to  me  from  many 
men  of  the  old  times  who  on  distant  hills  and  in 
the  streets  of  cities  of  an  older  world  had  made 
songs  that  now  were  being  resung  within  me.  Sen- 
tences that  when  the  old  man  read  them  had  not 
issued  clearly  from  among  the  march  of  many  sen- 
tences now  stepped  forth  and  got  themselves  looked 
at  and  listened  to.  My  lips  reformed  the  sentences 
the  lips  of  men  now  dead  had  formed  and,  perhaps, 
caught  a  little  the  rhythm,  the  swing,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  them  and  I  am  sure  something  of  the 
same  sort  must  have  happened  to  the  other  lads 
who  had  spent  the  evening  with  me  in  the  company 
of  the  old  man.  I  was  at  that  time  intent  upon 
learning  the  mysteries  of  the  house  painters'  trade 
and  as  I  went  through  the  streets  on  the  next  day 
clad  in  my  overalls  I  perhaps  met  one  of  my  com- 
panions of  the  evening  before.  We  stopped  and 
stood  talking  for  a  moment,  then  he  threw  his  arms 
above  his  head  and  began  stretching  and  yawning. 
"I  didn't  get  to  sleep  very  early  last  night.  After 
I  went  to  bed  I  got  to  thinking  and  couldn't  sleep 
at  all,"  he  said. 

The  whole  point  of  which  meandering  tale  being, 
I  think,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we  Americans 
may  some  day  awaken  to  find  we  have  long  been 
traveling  a  blind  trail  toward  fulness  of  life.  It 
is  true,  isn't  it,  that  what  we  want  is  leisure,  a 
chance  to  live  more  fully?  Does  not  the  preamble 
to  our  Declaration  of  Independence  say  something 
about  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 


For  my  own  part  the  people  I  know  and  love  all 
live  in  industrial  towns  and  are  all  in  some  way 
slaves  to  that  giant  we  have  disturbed  in  his  sleep 
under  the  ground,  disturbed  without  really  putting 
the  harness  upon  him.  I  rather  expect  I  shall  my- 
self live  and  die  in  such  towns  and  I  do  not  like  the 
prospect,  even  though  I  may  care  greatly  for  the 
people  who  are  in  the  same  fix  as  myself.  Things 
have  moved  with  unbelievable  rapidity  in  not  only 
one  but  a  thousand  towns  of  Mid-America  since  I 
sat  with  my  comrades  on  the  parch  of  the  carpet 
bagger's  house  and  heard  from  his  lips  the  voices  of 
poets.  Within  the  year  I  have  revisited  that  place. 

On  the  particular  street  along  which  we  looked 
on  the  summer  evenings,  now  stands  a  long  row 
of  factories,  their  grim  walls  reechoing  at  night  to 
the  footsteps  of  a  new  kind  of  men.  It  is  quite  true 
and  must  not  be  denied.  The  America  of  today 
is  not  the  America  of  a  very  few  years  ago.  As  to 
the  future  America :  Can  a  youth  spent  at  the 
movies,  spent  whirling  through  the  streets  in  motor 
cars  or  in  the. grim  residence  districts  that  almost 
inevitably  grow  up  about  factories  in  our  towns  or 
cities  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  youth  of  the 
last  generation?  Surely  not.  I  do  not  deny  to  this 
newer  youth  its  quality.  Perhaps  the  only  trouble 
with  me  is  that  there  is  something  here  I  cannot 
digest.  You  see  I'm  only  asking  questions  after  all. 

AND  there  is  one  question  keeps  coming  back  and 
back  whenever  my  mind  gets  on  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  love  has  much  to  do  with 
the  fibre  and  quality  of  men  as  citizens  of  a  country 
and  the  whole  matter  of  hustling,  pushing,  coal- 
mining, factory  building  modern  life  for  the  most 
part  remains  in  my  mind  in  the  form  of  annoying 
and  to  me  unanswerable  questions.  I  find  myself 
going  about  day  after  day  and  asking  myself  such 
questions  as  these:  "Can  a  man  love  a  coal  mine 
or  a  coal  mining  town,  a  factory,  a  real-estate 
boomer,  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  a  Ford, 
a  movie  or  a  movie  actress,  a  modern  daily  news- 
paper, or  a  freight  car?  If  a  man  live  in  a  street 
in  a  modern  industrial  town,  can  he  love  that  street? 
If  a  man  does  not  love  the  little  patch  of  ground 
on  which  his  own  house  may  stand  can  he  in  any 
sense  love  the  street,  the  city,  the  state,  the  country 
of  which  it  is  a  part?"  The  questions  are  disquiet- 
ing. The  love  of  country  is  to  my  mind  a  necessary 
part  of  a  full  and  happy  life  and  one  does  not  like 
to  think  that  love  of  country  may  in  the  end  be  a 
thing  like  modern  religion,  occasionally  pumped  into 
temporary  life  by  political  Billy  Sundays  and  by 
propaganda  in  the  newspapers. 

Well,  one  writes  freely  when  one  writes  what 
one  feels  and  my  own  feeling  is  that  coal  and  the 
industrial  power  that  has  come  from  coal  and  the 
coal  mines  is  now  king  here.  The  black  giant,  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep,  has  set  forth  and  has  conquered. 
We  all  breathe  his  black  breath. 

Also  I  believe  that  self-respecting  men,  once  they 
have  accepted  a  town  or  a  country  as  their  town  or 
country,  do  want  to  bring  something  like  beauty  into 
the  place  where  their  lives  are  to  be  lived  and  that 
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in  this  king  there  is  as  yet  little  beauty.  Having 
been  disturbed  in  his  bed  in  the  hills  he  has  set  out, 
hun-like,  to  conquer  and  will  conquer.  Even  as  I 
write,  he  is  on  the  march  with  a  vanguard  of  Rotary 
Club  members,  invading  new  towns,  building  newer 
and  larger  cities,  breathing  his  black  breath  over 
greater  and  greater  stretches  of  green  country. 

The  king  is,  I  admit,  King. 

What  a  laughter  the  word  democracy  must  some- 
times stir  within  his  black  bowels! 


MAY  one  be  ribald  when  a  King  is  being  crowned? 
It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  be  a  little  worm 
in  the  fair  apple  of  Progress. 

As  I  sit  writing  and  feeling  very  important  and 
serious  about  this  whole  matter  of  what  coal  and 
industrialism  is  doing  to  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
West,  I  do  have  to  stop  and  for  a  sane  moment 
think  that  I  know  little  of  the  matter  about  which 
I  have  made  all  these  words.  And  k  happens  I  am 
at  this  moment  sitting  in  one  of  the  few  spots  in 
America  where  coal  is  not  king. 

Perched  out  on  the  lip  of  that  Mississippi  River 
that  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  Mid-America,  there 
is  a  city  within  a  city.  Where  the  new  and  modern 
city  of  New  Orleans  begins,  some  ten  city  blocks 
away  from  where  I  sit,  the  king  is  King;  but  in  this 
old  French  and  Creole  town,  hidden  away,  half 
forgotten  in  its  corner,  we  can  make  him  sing  low. 

It  is  afternoon  and  cool  here  and  the  night  will 
be  cooler.  I  shiver  a  little  as  I  sit  writing  of  that 
Coal  King  who  is  making  so  many  great  fires  burn 
in  so  many  places.  I  look  at  my  empty  fireplace. 

From  the  street  there  comes  a  cry  that  is  also  a 
song.  I  run  out  on  my  little  balcony  and  look 
down.  A  ragged  Negro  is  driving  a  bony  horse 


along  the  street  and  to  the  horse  is  hitched  a  wagon 
with  wobbly  wheels.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
bushels  of  coal  in  the  wagon  and  the  driver  has 
made  himself  a  song. 

"Do  you  want  any  coal? 
It's  gwy'an  be  cold. 
Do  you  want  any  coal? 
It's  gwy'an  be  cold." 

Is  he  one  who  sells  three  buckets  of  coal  for  two 
bits  or  does  he  give  but  two?  There  is  a  moment 
of  intense  mutual  inspection  and  then  from  a  window 
on  the  floor  below  my  landlady  comes  to  my  rescue. 
She  speaks  sharply  a  few  words  of  Creole  French 
and  a  delightful  grin  spreads  over  the  black  face. 
"Sho,  boss.  Three  heapen  ones,"  he  says  and 
comes  up  the  stairs  with  my  portion  of  fire  and 
comfort  in  a  broken  bushel  basket  on  his  shoulder. 
He  is  proceeded  by  my  friend  the  landlady  who  has 
brought  an  old  iron  tub  to  sit  beside  my  hearth  and 
hold  the  coal. 

And  so  all  is  well.  One  sits  and  contemplates 
mankind  and  such  "things  as  social  progress  or  decay 
with  a  calm  mind. 

Why  not?  My  fire  burns!  The  King  has  been 
humbled. 

The  King  is  in  a  washtub  and  I  burn  his  bones. 

A  delightful  thought  comes.  In  the  end  the  King 
may  lose  the  battle,  after  all.  It  would  be  a  de- 
licious outcome  of  the  whole  affair  if,  gradually, 
year  after  year,  an  ever  and  ever  increasing 
number  of  men  should  decide  that  the  spoils  offered 
in  the  King's  service  were  not  worth  the  price  of 
service  and  should  manage  in  some  way  to  get  the 
king  at  last  into  a  place  where  he  is  compelled  to 
coo  him  softly  like  a  suckling  dove,  as  he  does  here 
in  this  forgotten  spot  where  Progress  in  unknown. 


Fires 


By  WILFRED  WILSON  GIBSON 


SNUG  in  my  easy  chair 
I  stirred  the  fire  to  flame. 
Fantastically  fair, 
The  flickering  fancies  came, 
Born  of  heart's  desire: 
Amber  woodland  streaming; 
Topaz   islands   dreaming; 
Sunset-cities  gleaming, 
Spire  on  burning  spire; 
Ruddy-windowed  taverns; 
Sunshine-spilling  wines; 
Crystal-lighted  caverns 
Of  Golconda's  mines; 
Summers,   unreturning; 
Passion's   crater   yearning; 
Troy,  the  ever-burning; 


Shelley's  lustral  pyre: 

Dragon-eyes,  unsleeping; 

Witches'  cauldrons  leaping; 

Golden  galleys  sweeping 

Out  from  sea-walled  Tyre : 

Fancies,   fugitive  and  fair, 

Flashed  with  singing  through  the  air; 

Till,  dazzled  by  the  drowsy  glare, 

I  shut  my  eyes  to  heat  and  light; 

And  saw,  in  sudden  night, 

Crouched  in  the  dripping  dark, 

With  steaming  shoulders  stark, 

The  man  who  hews  the  coal  to  feed  my  fire. 

« 

From  the  Collected  Poems  of  Wilfred  Wilson  Gib- 
son, by  courtesy  of  Macmillm  Company. 


THE   COAL  MINE 
From  the  etching  by  Frank  Brangwyn 


Courtesy  C.  W.  Kraushaar  Galleries 


"Mining  operations  cover  'whole  counties  and  ascend  river  valleys 

to  their  source" 


The  Black  Avalanche 


By  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


ESS  than  twenty  years  ago  parts  of 
those  vast  stretches  of  low  moun- 
tains that  cover  so  much  of  West 
Virginia  slumbered  in  solitude.  The 
traveller  rode  horseback  up  the 
stony  beds  of  mountain  streams  and 
sought  shelter  at  night  in  a  lonely 
settler's  hut  or  on  the  slope  of  the  inhospitable 
mountain.  Forests  of  oak,  ash,  cucumber  wood  and 
poplar  covered  the  hills.  Bears  lumbered  through 
the  wilderness  and  wildcats  howled  at  night.  No 
railroad  had  yet  penetrated  the  region.  People 
lived  in  small  groups  here  and  there  in  the  valleys; 
life  on  the  whole  was  simple  and  devoted  chiefly 
to  agriculture.  The  earth  reposed  peacefully. 

Today,  in  traversing  this  region,  you  pass  coal- 
mining village  after  coal-mining  village.  As  you 
ride  up  the  valley  of  the  Guyandotte  River,  or 
through  McDowell,  Mingo  and  other  counties, 


where  the  hills  stood  in  untouched  quietness  two 
decades  ago,  evidences  of  the  transformation  are 
on  every  hand.  The  houses  of  those  who  work  in 
the  mines  are  never  out  of  sight.  Large  mouths 
gape  blackly  at  you  from  the  hillsides.  Gaunt 
tipples,  headhouses  and  other  buildings  stare  at  you 
from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Railroads  send 
their  sidings  in  many  directions.  Long  lines  of 
squat  mine  cars  run  along  their  narrow  gage  tracks 
and  disappear  around  the  curves  of  the  hills.  The 
earth  is  scraped  and  ugly.  The  blackness  of  coal 
is  over  everything,  and  mounds  of  fine  coal  stand 
about.  Peacefulness  and  quiet  have  departed. 

"We  think  coal  and  live  coal,"  said  a  circuit  court 
judge  to  members  of  Senator  Kenyon's  committee 
visiting  the  state  recently.  "If  you  take  our  coal 
from  us,  we  shall  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  bob- 
cat and  the  wilderness.  Coal  is  our  existence." 

This  change  underlies  all  that  is  going  forward 
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in  that  territory  today.  The  conflict  over  unionism 
that  has  invaded  these  peaceful  valleys  has  made 
itself  familiar  through  bloody  scenes.  Another 
struggle  has  recently  transcended  it  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  coal  region :  the  struggle  with 
unemployment.  To  the  miner  his  employment  in 
the  mines  is  the  only  way  of  making  a  living.  Min- 
ing operations  cover  whole  counties  and  ascend 
river  valleys  to  their  sources.  They  supply  what- 
ever opportunity  for  a  livelihood  there  is.  Oc- 
casional jobs  may  be  found  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
unimportant  and  few.  If  a  considerable  number 
of  mines  close  down,  whole  towns  sit  around  idle. 
The  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  comprise  an  area 
larger  than  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Dela- 
ware combined.  Any  general  search  for  other  em- 
ployment would  lead  to  a  small  migration. 

I  have  just  returned  from  visiting  parts  of  the 
state.  In  some  places  production  has  remained 
nearly  normal,  but  in  others  the  mines  have  worked 
little  for  more  than  a  year.  I  looked  into  family 
cupboards  that  contained  food  for  only  a  single 
meal.  I  saw  the  haunted  look  in  the  eyes  of  men 
who  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  wives  and  children. 
Cows  have  been  killed  so  that  there  might  be  fresh 
meat,  although  these  were  the  only  source  of  milk 
for  babies.  Children  are  staying  away  from  school 
because  they  have  no  clothes  and  shoes.  Families 
who  had  something  saved  up  have  helped  other 
families;  communities  hitherto  dependent  upon  coal 
have  become  dependent  upon  charity. 

BEFORE  describing  this  situation,  let  us  see  what 
kind  of  civilization  lies  back  of  it.  The  story 
of  the  exploitation  of  West  Virginia's  coal  resources 
is  dramatic.  When  Thomas  Batts  and  his  few  com- 
panions pushed  their  first  sturdy  way  into  this 
fortress  of  nature,  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
vast  treasures  that  lay  around  them.  Not  until 
other  explorers  in  1742  saw  "creeks  full  of  coal" 
was  the  first  record  written  of  the  existence  of  this 
mineral  wealth.  George  Washington,  surveying 
land  in  1770  in  what  is  now  Mason  County,  saw  a 
"Cole  hill  on  fire."  Settlement  for  long  was  slow. 
Pioneers,  migrating  from  the  eastern  valleys  and 
from  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
found  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  inaccessible  and 
hostile.  In  the  neighboring  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  farms  were  cleared  and  towns  es- 
tablished before  West  Virginia  became  peopled. 
As  late  as  1830  or  1840  the  inhabitants  of  that 
state  could  still  be  found  tilling  their  acres,  tanning 
leather  for  their  own  shoes,  making  their  own 
thread  and  wax,  preparing  flax  and  wool  for  their 
own  cloth  and  carving  dishes  and  bowls  from  blocks 
of  cucumber  wood  and  yellow  poplar. 

No  use  was  made  of  coal  at  this  time  except  by 
crossroads  blacksmiths,  who  employed  it  in  their 
little  shops,  and  by  frontier  settlers  who  dug  lumps 
of  it  from  the  outcrops  of  seams  near  their  cabins 
and  placed  these  on  the  logs  with  which  they  had 
filled  their  fireplaces  on  winter  nights. 

In   1835   Samuel  P.  Hildreth  published  the  first 


observation  of  the  coal  strata  of  West  Virginia. 
Richard  Cowling  Taylor,  the  "father  of  English 
geology,"  visited  the  state  in  1848  and  described 
"that  magnificent,  central,  elevated  region  within 
whose  borders  slumber  in  undisturbed  darkness  un- 
told millions  of  acres  of  coal."  Not  until  the  few 
years  just  before  the  Civil  War  were  corporations 
formed  for  mining  this  coal.  These  were  few  and 
unimportant,  however,  and  the  war  put  a  stop  to 
their  operations. 

About  1870  development  began  in  earnest.  Then 
people  who  knew  the  great  value  of  West  Virginia's 
coal  deposits  began  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
outside  capital.  West  Virginia  advertised  her 
wealth.  At  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  she  "surprised  the  world,"  we 
read,  "with  the  exhibit  of  her  natural  resources; 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  she  thus  expended  re- 
sulted in  the  investment  of  millions  within  her  bord- 
ers." In  the  earlier  operations  the  leading  part 
had  been  taken  by  West  Virginians.  Now  outside 
aid  was  sought.  Companies  were  formed  on  every 
hand.  Land  was  bought  in  large  quantities.  Tracts 
of  it  were  still  held  by  descendants  of  original 
grantees  from  the  English  crown  and  these  suddenly 
found  themselves  wealthy.  On  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
imagined  corporations  sprang  into  existence.  Many 
of  these  had  no  intention  of  mining  the  coal  them- 
selves, but  planned  to  lease  their  land  to  others 
who  would  do  it;  this  practice  is  common  in  the 
state  today.  Some  of  the  land  was  bought  by  rail- 
road companies,  who  wanted  it  for  the  coal  that  it 
held  as  well  as  for  rights  of  way.  Manufacturing 
establishments  in  northern  cities  acquired  some  of 
it  for  their  own  future  supplies  of  fuel;  public  utili- 
ty corporations  did  the  same  thing.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  companies  planned  exploitation 
for  the  general  market. 

This  rapid  development  passed  by  certain  parts 
of  the  state.  A  modern  coal  mine  is  useless  until  a 
railroad  runs  to  its  very  door.  The  first  roads  into 
the  state,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  left  many  districts 
untouched.  Logan  County  had  no  railroad  until 
1904;  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  counties 
in  the  state.  Other  regions  were  almost  as  late 
in  being  opened.  Mines,  mine  towns,  mining  corpo- 
rations, labor  unions,  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment— all  are  new.  Many  localities  are  going 
through  processes  today  that  were  typical  of  the 
older  Pennsylvania  regions  fifty  years  ago. 

Miners  came  into  the  valleys  with  a  rush.  Welsh 
coal  diggers  from  the  pits  of  Kidwelley;  English- 
men from  Lancashire;  Belgians  from  the  coal  basins 
of  Hainaut  and  Liege;  these  mingled  with  much 
larger  numbers  of  Italians,  Slavs,  Austrians  and 
Poles.  The  hills  of  the  state  resounded  to  the 
languages  of  foreign  lands;  more  than  thirty  na- 
tionalities are  represented  among  the  workmen  in 
these  mines  today.  Americans,  however,  outnumber 
the  foreigners.  They  have  come  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states.  Negroes  from  the  Southern  cotton 
fields  have  found  employment  in  the  mines.  And, 
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not  the  least,  the  mountaineers  of  the  state  them- 
selves. Watching  the  mines  creep  nearer  and  nearer 
to  their  cabins,  they  have  looked  with  foreboding 
at  first  and  then,  realizing  the  futility  of  any  effort 
to  stand  aside,  they  have  shouldered  picks  and 
entered  the  mouths  of  the  black  tunnels. 

The  romance  of  the  story  is  in  part  its  size  and 
in  part  its  suddenness.  Take  McDowell  County, 
which  was  described  two  generations  ago  as  "com- 
paratively unpeopled;"  on  her  hillsides  sheep  were 
raised  and  wool  was  grown.  Today  mines  line  her 
valleys  and  her  annual  production  of  18,000,000 
tons  of  coal  places  her  first  in  output  among  the 
counties  of  the  state. 

Meanwhile,  "much  of  this  country  is  owned  by 
non-residents,"  writes  the  historian.  The  few  facts 
that  are  known  as  to  coal  land  ownership  show  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  the  interests  involved.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company  owns  nearly 
every  share  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  rail- 
way for  1902,  when  this  control  was  acquired,  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Company  owned  295,- 
ooo  acres  in  the  Pocahontas  field,  or  "about  four- 
fifths"  of  that  field.  This  is  a  leasing  concern.  A 
large  number  of  mining  operators  are  engaged  in 
extracting  coal  from  its  land.  Another  large  holder 
is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Through 
subsidiaries  this  corporation  owns  more  than  53,- 
ooo  acres  of  coking  coal  land  and  32,000  of  sur- 
face coal  land  in  Logan  and  Mingo  counties  com- 
bined, and  leases  63,000  acres  in  the  Pocahontas 
field. 

II 

LET  us  see  what  kind  of  civilization  has  resulted. 
The  typical  coal  mining  town  is  not  a  town  in 
the  ordinary  sense  at  all.  The  place  where  the 
town  stands  is  the  point  at  which  a  seam  has 
been  opened,  buildings  have  been  erected  and  ma- 
chinery has  been  installed.  The  dwellings  that 
cluster  about  the  tipple  or  straggle  along  the  bed 
of  the  creek  are  not  occupied  by  the  self-dependent 
citizens  of  a  community  which  gives  many  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  presents  a  variety  of 
facets  to  the  world  at  large;  they  are  occupied  solely 
by  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines.  The  town  is 
the  adjunct  and  necessary  convenience  of  an  indus- 
try; if  the  mines  should  disappear,  it,  too,  would 
cease  to  exist.  It  is  not  even  called  a  town  in  the 
language  of  the  locality.  It  is  called  a  camp. 

No  one  owns  his  own  house;  he  cannot  acquire 
so  much  title  to  property.  No  one  runs  a  store, 
operates  a  garage  or  sells  groceries  or  haberdashery 
to  his  fellow  townsmen.  No  one  amuses  them  in 
a  movie  theater.  There  is  no  Main  Street  of  small 
independent  businesses,  owned  by  different  people, 
and  making  up  that  mosaic  of  commercial  life  that 
is  typical  of  villages  everywhere.  There  is  little 
if  any  participation  in  common,  group  activities. 
No  body  of  elected  councilmen  ever  passes  on  re- 
pairs for  roads,  no  group  of  people  ever  gets  to- 
gether and  decides  that  the  old  school  house  is  too 
ramshackle  for  the  children  or  that  the  old  church 


needs  repainting.  No  family  physician  builds  up 
a  successful  practice  by  competing  with  other  phy- 
sicians. No  lawyer  settles  disputes  over  property 
rights  among  his  neighbors. 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  no  one  does 
these  things.  The  coal  company  does  them  all.  It 
owns  all  the  houses  and  rents  them  to  the  miners. 
It  owns  the  store,  the  pool  room,  the  movie  theater, 
and  often  helps  to  build  the  school  and  the  church. 
It  often  owns  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  if  there 
is  one.  The  company  employs  the  physician  and 
collects  a  small  sum  monthly  from  each  miner  to 
help  pay  him.  Sometimes  it  supplements  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  and  assists  the  minister  in  making 
both  ends  meet. 

The  company  owns  all  the  land  and  everything 
upon  it.  It  therefore  controls  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  little  community.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
sanitation;  if  sewage  disposal  is  adequate,  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  employer.  The  company's  owner- 
ship sometimes  extends  to  the  roads,  so  that  it  can 
control  ingress  and  egress.  In  some  counties  the 
company  is  the  employer  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  and 
is  therefore  responsible  for  police  supervision.  In 
Logan  county  the  operators  paid  out  $61,000  last 
year,  as  the  president  of  the  Logan  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  testified  before  the  Kenyon  Com- 
mittee, in  salaries  for  deputy  sheriffs. 

Miners  in  West  Virginia  are  not  paid  as  workers 
elsewhere  are  paid.  They  do  not  receive  in  cash 
all  that  they  have  earned.  On  their  semi-monthly 
paydays  they  are  given  statements  showing  how 
much  they  owe  the  company  and  how  much  the 
company  owes  {;hem.  Among  the  items  charged 
against  them  in  this  account  is  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  them  at  the  company  store.  Other  items 
are  rent  for  their  houses,  lighting,  heating,  doctor's 
services,  use  of  the  hospital,  the  sharpening  of 
tools  and  occasionally  a  charge  for  use  of  the  com- 
pany wash  house  in  which  to  clean  up  after  a  day's 
work.  The  miner  pays  the  same  amount  for  doctor 
and  hospital  services  whether  there  has  been  illness 
in  his  family  or  not.  For  major  operations  such 
as  child  birth  and  other  important  surgical  treat- 
ment, additional  sums  are  paid.  Rent  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  house,  usually  running 
from  $6  to  $10  a  month.  Lighting  costs  the  miner 
on  an  average  about  $i  a  month,  coal  for  heating 
his  house  from  $i  to  $2,  the  medical  charge  is 
about  $i  or  $2,  and  hospital  service  costs  from 
fifty  cents  to  Si  a  month.  All  of  these  items  are 
deducted  by  the  company  from  his  earnings.  The 
charge  for  food  and  other  necessaries  bought  at 
the  company  store  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  item. 
If  the  miner's  credit  sheet  shows  $79.31  and  his 
debits  come  to  $26.16,  he  receives  $53.15  in  cash. 
These  are  averages  taken  from  a  company  pav-roll 
for  the  latter  half  of  November,  1920.  If  the 
miner  has  been  out  of  work  part  of  the  period,  his 
debits  form  a  greater  share  of  his  earnings.  Weeks 
or  months  of  unemployment,  such  as  are  now  being 
experienced,  often  compel  the  companies  to  forego 
some  of  these  charges  and  leave  the  miner  nothing. 

Miners   in  West  Virginia   still  use   scrip  largely 
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in  making  purchases  at  the  company  store.  This 
is  issued  to  them  by  the  company  up  to  the  amount 
of  their  credit  or  earnings  at  the  time.  Scrip  con- 
sists either  of  coupons  in  perforated  sheets  or  small 
metal  tokens  rounded  like  coins,  stamped  in  various 
denominations.  Some  companies  accept  this  scrip 
in  lieu  of  real  money  at  the  pool  room,  the  movie 
theater  and  other  places  beside  the  company  store. 
The  law  of  West  Virginia  prohibits  companies  from 
issuing  scrip  in  payment  of  wages,  specifying  that 
if  such  scrip  is  issued  it  shall  be  held  to  be  "a 
promise  to  pay  the  sum  specified  therein  in  lawful 
money;"  but  companies  generally  issue  the  scrip. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  being  taken  to  the 
courts  to  settle  whether  or  not  its  use  be  lawful. 
That  it  encourages  spending  is  undoubted.  The 
general  superintendent  of  a  coal  company  writes: 
"By  giving  them  [the  men]  the  privilege  of  handling 
scrip  in  this  way,  much  more  of  it  is  being  spent  and 
the  attendance  at  our  theatres  would  not  be  so  large 
if  we  did  not  allow  them  to  use  the  scrip  for  pur- 
chasing tickets." 

The  results  of  this  general  mode  of  life  is  that 
many  mining  towns  are,  unsightly,  unhealthful  and 
poorly  looked  after.  Houses  are  slapped  up,  sel- 
dom repainted  and  allowed  to  go  unrepaired.  The 
surface  privy  is  nearly  everywhere  in  evidence;  it 
is  a  prevalent  cause  of  soil  pollution  and  often 
stands  on  high  ground  back  of  the  house,  so  that 
its  contents  are  washed  toward  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
Garbage  is  collected  with  indifferent  frequency, 
perhaps  once  during  the  hot  summer  months.  There 
are  towns  in  which  tin  cans  cover  the  ground  in 
every  yard  and  the  whole  aspect  is  one  of  dreariness 


and  the  ugliness  of  neglect.  Children  find  no  play- 
ground but  the  railroad.  There  is  not  even  a  side- 
walk. Once  in  a  while  you  pass  belching  coke 
ovens,  spewing  their  fumes  and  smoke  from  their 
open  tops  directly  at  the  windows  and  doors  of 
houses  close  by. 

A  few  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  neat,  at- 
tractive in  appearence,  well  cared  for.  The  houses 
are  substantially  built,  perhaps  even  supplied  with 
running  water.  Garbage  and  ashes  are  frequently 
removed.  Some  companies  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
garden  and  try  in  other  ways  to  keep  the  town  pleas- 
ant in  appearance.  Children  run  in  a  playground. 
Here  and  there  a  company  maintains  a  dairy  herd 
and  sells  its  employes  fresh  milk.  A  bank  for  sav- 
ings is  sometimes  found  and  men  who  have  been  with 
the  company  for  some  time  are  given  free  insurance 
policies.  These  are  the  exceptional  communities. 
They  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  dirt  and  unsightliness  even  if  you  do  work 
for  a  coal  mining  corporation. 

For  all  of  this  strange  type  of  existence  there  is 
historical  and  not  ungenerous  explanation.  The  first 
companies  to  come  into  the  territory  had  to 
bring  their  civilization  with  them.  Men  were  needed 
to  work  the  mines,  and  men  must  be  provided  for  if 
they  are  to  live.  Houses  were  built,  therefore,  and 
next  the  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  secured.  The 
company  built  a  store  in  which  it  sold  provisions  to 
its  employes.  Children  became  more  and  more 
numerous;  education  being  essential,  a  school  was 
built.  Perhaps  this  was  followed  by  a  pool  room  or 
a  movie  theater.  By  successive  stages  a  community 
was  produced.  But  each  expenditure  resulting  in  an 
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addition  to  the  town's  activities  was  made  by  the  coal 
company.  The  company  owned  the  land  all  around, 
and  when  the  town  was  built  the  company  owned  the 
town.  What  began  as  a  means  of  taking  care  of  the 
emergent  needs  of  people  became  a  settled  condition 
everywhere.  Today  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  in  West  Virginia  are  living  this 
subservient  existence.  They  are  caught  up  in  a  civi- 
lization within  a  civilization — an  alien  order  im- 
bedded in  democracy. 

There  is  no  escape  from  it  for  them.  Its  pater- 
nalism touches  their  lives  at  every  point.  They  can- 
not initiate  or  take  part  in  any  of  those  little  ways 
of  controlling  one's  environment  that  are  the  common 
pride  of  normal  small  towns  from  New  England  to 
the  mountains  of  the  West.  Any  collective  voice 
among  them  is  smothered;  they  are  the  recipients  of 
what  others  think  is  good  for  them.  Many  might 
not  know  what  to  do  at  first  with  a  degree  of  control 
over  their  own  and  their  group  life  if  they  had  it, 
but  the  process  of  learning  might  be  of  benefit  to 
them. 

One  way  of  exercising  some  measure  of  control 
over  the  conditions  of  their  life  and  work  has  been 
open  to  them.  That  has  been  through  affiliation 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  By  be- 
longing to  a  labor  union  strong  enough  to  negotiate 
with  the  organized  groups  of  their  employers,  they 
have  been  able  to  insist  that  one  of  their  own  men 
weigh  what  they  produce.  They  have  been  able  to 
affect  wages  and  hours.  They  have  been  able  to 
exert  collective  pressure  for  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  in  the  mines  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of 
maimed  and  broken  men.  In  various  ways  they  have 
been  able  to  find  an  outlet  for  those  impulses  of  self- 
expression  that  lie  dormant  in  every  man,  and  to  im- 
prove the  outward  conditions  of  their  lives.  I  do 


not  know  of  any  adequate  analysis  that  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  psychological  forces  that  lead  men  to 
labor  unionism,  but  I  do  know  that  to  miners  pressed 
down  by  the  pervading  dependence  of  their  existence 
in  company  towns,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  unions 
for  joining  with  their  fellows  in  some  kind  of  col- 
lective effort  may  seem  a  welcome  escape. 

Ill 

LIFE  in  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia  before  the 
coming  of  the  mines  was  relatively  secure.  De- 
spite his  rugged  surroundings,  the  dweller  there  knew 
with  considerable  certainty  what  was  in  store  for 
him.  Land  was  plenty  and  people  were  few;  he 
could  count  upon  enough  for  his  own  needs.  He 
knew  that  the  soil  would  be  fertile  and  that  the  sea- 
sons would  come  and  go  regularly.  In  the  making 
of  a  livelihood  there  was  little  that  he  needed  to 
worry  about. 

The  mines  have  thrown  open  wholesale  oppor- 
tunity for  employment,  but  that  employment  has 
been  intermittent  and  irregular.  A  bituminous  coal 
mine  seldom  works  constantly,  even  in  a  good  year; 
in  a  bad  year,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  lies  idle  for 
months  at  a  time.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  averaged  204  days 
in  operation;  this  was  104  fewer  than  the  potential 
working  year  of  308  days.  It  meant  that  the  miners 
lost  that  year  about  a  third  of  their  possible  earning 
time,  a  percentage,  however,  only  slightly  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  country  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  It  meant  something  more  than  that. 
It  meant  a  loss  of  security;  it  meant  that  the  miners 
were  not  able  to  tell  what  the  next  month  or  the  next 
three  months  held  in  store  for  them,  that  they  were 
shuttled  back  and  forth  between  periods  of  steady 
(Continued  on  page  1044) 
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HE  psychology  of  miners — rank  and 
file  or  leaders — has  a  background 
often  lost  to  sight :  isolation.  Take 
an  old  miner,  Tom  B;  Irish  to  the 
eye  from  fifty  feet  off,  Irish  to  the 
ear  as  he  talks  of  the  mines:  "The 
boss  finally  give  me  a  job,  company 
work.  Down  in  the  gangway  I  found  the  Eichel- 
berger  boys,  talking  Pennsylvany  Dutch.  'Howdy 
Al,  Howdy  Jake,'  says  I.  'Hello  Tom,'  says  they, 
very  friendly.  I  slings  off  my  jelly  bucket  and  hangs 
it  up,  and  my  coat  and  hangs  it  up.  About  ten 
minutes  I  stands  there  and  all  the  while  they  was 
goin'  it  to  each  other  in  that  language  of  theirs.  I 
puts  on  my  coat  and  takes  my  old  bucket  and  slings 
it  on  and  says,  'So  long  boys.1  'Why,  Tom,  you 
ain't  goin'?'  says  they;  'Listen,  Tom,  we  wasn't 


talkin'  about  you.'  'I  know  you  wasn't,'  says  I; 
'So  long.'  Up  above  I  see  the  boss  and  tell  him  I 
guess  that  wasn't  my  job.  'I  didn't  come  to  the 
mines  at  my  age  to  learn  Pennsylvany  Dutch.'  The 
boss  says  all  right  and  give  me  a  job  in  No.  2  gang- 
way with  Monahan  for  buddy." 

In  a  factory,  that  would  hardly  be  a  legitimate 
grievance;  the  boss,  you  will  notice,  conceded  it 
legitimate  in  the  mines.  For  most  miners  work  in 
twos;  a  few  groups  may  reach  to  four.  All  day 
the  miner  is  alone  with  his  buddy.  If  rock  falls 
on  that  buddy,  the  miner  hurrying  for  help  may 
take  an  hour  before  finding  the  next  pair  of  fel- 
low workers.  In  a  crowded  factory  room  ease  of 
conversation  may  not  seem  vital.  In  a  mine,  it  may. 

Welsh,  Irish,  English,  Scotch  are  in  the  mines  and 
an  even  greater  number  of  Slavic  and  Latin  stock. 
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Their  collective  weight,  their  rise  as  a  national 
force,  is  the  story  of  a  gradual  conquest  of  isolations. 

"In  the  workings  if  I  come  upon  five  miners  to- 
gether," a  mine  superintendent  remarked,  "I  know 
it's  a  serious  accident  or  else  a  strike  brewing." 
Dark  and  danger  so  emphasize  the  isolation  that  it 
seems  merely  exact  to  say  that  miners  work  with 
only  death  near  by  (especially  when  one  notes  that 
3,429  were  killed  and  136,754  injured  in  the  last 
five  years  and  nine  months  in  the  anthracite  mines 
alone). 

Outside  the  shaft  the  miner's  house  is  in  a  "patch" 
or  camp;  or  if  in  a  town,  that  town  is  likely  to 
be  small — on  a  mountain  or  in  a  steep  valley,  pretty 
well  isolated,  and  the  men  in  the  next  valley's  village 
will  be  more  miners  again.  Within  his  village  the 
family  to  one  side  may  be  Polish,  to  the  other, 
Italian,  across  the  road,  Lithuanian.  Great  bodies 
of  miners  are  isolated  from  information;  the  local 
papers  are  advertising  rags. 

Most  of  them  began  by  being  isolated  from 
education.  Into  the  mines  at  the  age  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen;  so  goes  the  experienced  man's  biog- 
raphy. A  teacher  leading  a  class  of  ambitious 
miners  through  a  school  arithmetic  found  nine  out 
of  ten  in  difficulties  when  they  reached  long  division. 
It  is  the  miners'  resentment  against  the  isolation 
from  education  which,  in  many  states,  has  forced 
school  law  after  school  law  on  the  statute  books 
and  has  raised  the  age  limit  at  which  youth  could  go 
to  work. 

The  good  story-telling,  the  philosophic  remarks 
and  bits  of  shrewd  wit  heard  among  miners  are 
bred  in  the  isolation;  so  is  the  poorness  in  sustained 
argument.  You  chat  with  a  buddy;  you  don't 
debate.  Arguments  tend  to  get  tackled  the  same 
as  the  coal,  by  main  force.  A  young  man,  son  of 
a  miner,  in  a  college  attended  by  many  coal  owners' 
sons,  said  to  a  visitor:  "I  hear  a  lot  of  mean  things 
here  about  the  miners.  I  never  say  a  word;  some- 
times I  try  to  knock  their  heads  off."  True,  even  to 
the  second  generation. 

Silent  self-reliance  is  another  trait  out  of  the  lone- 
ness — a  self-contained,  brooding  way  of  arriving  at 
conclusions  expressed  in  terms  of  justice  or  fairness. 
Miners  tend  to  be  stubbornly  dead-set — "thick"  is 
their  own  word  for  it.  The  bull  dog  type  shows 
frequently  among  their  leaders  and  they  can  hate 
vacillation  or  cowardice  pretty  ferociously. 

The  way  the  miner  on  the  job  is  left  alone,  to 
handle  the  inside  of  the  planet  as  he  finds  it,  works 
out  in  two  forms,  psychologically.  A  "place"  is 
assigned  to  a  pair  of  men,  a  "room"  which  becomes 
theirs,  theirs  to  work  as  they  can — a  farmer's  propo- 
sition. It  is  their  section  of  the  working  face  of 
the  coal  seam,  which  they  press  into  for  weeks  or 
months  or  even  a  year  for  their  tonnage,  dipping 
down  with  the  vein  or  going  up  on  a  pitch,  encounter- 
ing shelly  coal  or  faults  or  bad  roof  or  squeezing 
bottom :  or  finding  that  the  vein  just  vanishes.  Their 
living  depends  on  how  they  handle  these  vicissi- 
tudes, just  as  life  depends  on  how  they  plant  their 
props.  The  rate  of  pav  at  which  they  start  may 
be  so  cut  down  by  obstacles  a  few  weeks  further  on 


that  they  cannot  "make  wages."  By  cajolery  or 
reasoning,  by  kicking,  they  must  get  the  boss  to  raise 
the  rate  for  ton  or  car,  or  yardage,  props,  and  so 
forth.  By  bargaining  they  may  capitalize  their  knowl- 
edge, greater  than  that  of  the  boss.  "There's  a  fall  of 
rock  in  our  entry,"  the  miners  may  report.  It  has  to 
be  cleaned  up  before  work  can  go  on.  "How  much 
do  we  get  to  do  it?"  They  may  bargain  a  whole 
day's  pay  out  of  the  boss  for  a  two  hour's  job. 

Or  the  miners  may  submit  to  vicissitudes,  like 
farmers  to  the  weather,  and  live  lean. 

"You  have  to  be,"  said  an  old  timer,  once  a  suc- 
cessful miner  and  now  a  mine  owner,  "you  have  to 
be  a  trickster  or  a  slave.  That's  the  mines !"  That 
was  acute.  Mines  make  two  broad  types:  the  isolated 
entrepreneur,  who  militates  against  the  earth  and 
the  boss;  and  the  isolated  slave. 

THE  force  which  has  chiefly  militated  against  uni- 
versal isolation  is  unionism.  The  lononess  of 
miners,  and  the  loneness  of  mining  villages,  was  the 
greatest  foe  to  the  start  of  the  unions.  Coal  oper- 
ators do  at  last  give  in;  but  isolation  still  clogs 
the  miners'  union.  The  habits  of  mind,  the  limita- 
tions begot  in  isolation,  characterize  many  men  and 
leaders  in  the  union.  The  union  man  rises  into 
leadership  in  proportion  as  he  overcomes  the  succes- 
sive isolations.  He  quits  being  a  slave;  later  he 
begins  to  see  the  limits  to  tricksterism.  He  may 
broaden  into  an  industrial  statesman. 

Strong  men  with  strong,  simple  emotions,  more 
deeply  rocked  by  the  infrequent  tempests  in  their 
tea-cup  towns  than  are  the  metropolitan  dwellers  in 
the  perpetual  rill  of  little  thrills;  more  bigoted,  less 
nervous  but  more  explosive — the  individual  miner 
may  get  so  much  out  of  life  that  they  will  be  indiffer- 
ent to  spreading  their  contacts.  Swinging  a  pick  may 
be  enough  for  him,  the  daily  dip  into  the  mysterious 
dark  and  the  daily  tiny  drama  of  shooting  out  up  into 
the  sunlight,  the  sturdy  canny  contesting  with  coal, 
the  rub  of  Irish  on  Welsh,  English  on  Czech,  Italian 
on  Pole — these  may  make  up  the  real  miner;  but  the 
miners — collectively,  the  mining  part  of  a  nation— 
they  as  a  force  depend  upon  what  skeins  they  knit 
across  their  isolation.  It's  their  union  that  gives 
them  a  chance  to  dent  civilization. 

The  stigmata  of  isolation  are  hard  to  outlive 
and  are  as  visible  on  some  of  the  miners'  national 
leaders  as  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  country  lawyer 
upon  half  of  our  national  leaders  in  Congress.  "He 
couldn't  follow  an  argument,  never  read  anything 
and  never  answered  a  letter."  That  was  the  char- 
acterization of  a  leader,  until  recently,  chief  of  all 
the  miners  in  a  state.  Other,  younger,  leaders 
have  a  range  of  reading  or  of  observation  which 
would  stump  the  run  of  coal  owners.  It  is  the  isola- 
tion again — the  scatteredness  and  lack  of  commun- 
ications or  habit  of  communication — which  makes 
the  quality  of  leadership  peculiarly  important;  only 
a  few  big  names,  a  few  big;  acts,  tend  to  stand  out 
so  all  can  see.  This  is  true  for  the  international 
union,  for  the  twenty-seven  districts  in  the  different 
coal  fields  and  for  the  sub-districts.  And  the  cap- 
tains and  non-coms  in  the  five  thousand  union  locals 
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are  collectively  more  important  than  its  General 
Pershings.  The  press  or  rumor  may  describe  this 
general  as  radical,  that  as  conservative;  this  one 
as  corrupt,  another  as  tricky  as  Lloyd  George, 
another  as  martyred.  Instead  let  us  trace  what  is 
more  or  less  typical  in  the  rise  of  many  out  of  the 
isolation. 

Begin  with  the  simple  historical  fact:  that  it  is 
generosity  and  not  selfishness  which  attends  the  start 
of  a  union.  True,  the  majority  of  the  better-paid 
miners  are  often  the  last  to  join  the  union  when 
formed.  But  among  the  minority  of  the  well-paid 
miners,  among  the  successful  "tricksters,"  three  or 
four,  generally  an  old  man  and  some  youngsters, 
begin  reaching  out  to  the  bulk  of  "slaves"  because 
the  way  things  go  with  the  latter  "ain't  fair." 
Usually  this  is  under  the  agitation  of  an  outsider, 
some  one  who  brings  news  from  beyond  the  isola- 
tion, or  an  organizer.  The  local  is  formed  and 
survives. 

The  president  of  the  local  or  member  of  the 
mine  committee  finds  he  must  be  spokesman  for 
miners  whose  complaints  rise  out  of  conditions  in 
rooms  quite  removed  from  the  room  where  the 
local  leader  is  earning  his  own  daily  bread.  He 
has  to  find  out  what  the  work  is  like  in  those  other 
rooms,  what  the  men  are  like,  whether  the  drivers 
are  distributing  cars  fairly — a  score  of  specific  facts. 
His  isolation  begins  to  go. 

Perhaps  he  is  faced  with  a  strike  situation;  the 
men,  breaking  down  the  individual  isolations,  are 
all  going  to  quit  work  in  behalf  of  one  fellow  for 
whom  something  "ain't  fair."  The  local  president 
must  get  support;  will  the  local  in  the  next  camp, 
and  over  the  ridge  beyond  that,  "do  something?" 
More  isolation  goes. 

He  becomes  district  board  member  or  district 
president.  He  authorizes  a  strike  in  a  colliery 
which  is  instantly  and  completely  lost.  The  colliery 
belongs  to  a  huge  concern  which  can  afford  to  leave 
it  idle,  and  shuts  it  down  for  a  year  until  all  the 
old  force  has  moved  away.  Or  he  finds  in  one  of 
a  string  of  collieries  an  innocent  new  condition  of 
work  or  scheme  of  pay  which,  if  the  precedent  is 
not  stopped,  will  be  spread  to  the  whole  string. 
The  leader's  horizon  must  widen  and  widen.  He 
must  also  find  out  what  other  leaders  do.  One 
district  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  often  amaz- 
ingly ignorant  of  the  methods  of  other  districts. 

The  leader  may  find  that  the  welfare  of  his  men 
depends  on  action  in  the  state  legislature;  or  on 
the  railroads'  ability  to  supply  cars;  or  on  the  at- 
titude of  owners  in  another  state;  or  on  the  pur- 
poses of  a  few  financiers  in  entirely  different  indus- 
tries. Meanwhile  a  new  isolation  grows,  the  isola- 
tion of  the  official  away  from  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  scattered  villages.  He  has  to  set  up  systematic 
means  of  overcoming  isolation  in  many  directions: 
he  studies  reports,  makes  journeys  after  friends, 
establishes  newspapers. 

Many  a  leader  stops  tragically  or  falls  by  the 
way  comically.  Suddenly  elected,  the  young  man 
who  was  surefooted  in  the  dark  gangway  stumbles 
in  the  lighted  offices  in  cities.  He  may  be  helped 


to  stumble.  More  than  once  while  absentee  own- 
ers were  publicly  proclaiming  the  godliness  of  their 
management,  their  henchmen  in  a  mining  city  pri- 
vately plied  some  strapping  new  leader  with  whisky 
and  women.  Many,  the  majority  perhaps,  stop  at 
different  stages  where  they  accept  things  as  they 
are — the  ownerships  of  the  different  companies,  the 
hostile  attitudes  of  certain  interests,  the  business 
rivalries  that  can  be  played  on,  the  ignorance  of 
their  own  membership,  the  world  of  the  great 
trickster  called  Business.  They  become  the  clever 
executives  of  the  unions  as  business  concerns.  Far 
too  many  get  so  isolated  from  the  rank  and  file, 
so  enamored  of  their  own  intriguing  ability  and 
political  dexterity,  so  steeped  in  the  business  view- 
point that  they  forget  whose  business  has  been  in- 
trusted to  them.  They  change  sides,  without  dis- 
repute. Two  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  now  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
country's  coal  operators  and  there  is  a  list  of  forty, 
formerly  high  officials  in  the  international  or  the 
district  unions,  who  now  represent  coal  owners  and 
fight  the  union.  Many  more  are  unpurchaseable 
union  war  horses,  tireless  negotiators,  work-a-day 
strategists,  'taking  the  business-run  world  as  they 
find  it  and  relentlessly  crowding  that  world  for 
"more"  for  their  fellows,  and  growling  at  men's 
ingratitude  and  wondering  at  themselves — why  they 
keep  at  the  game. 

SOME  leaders  have  broken  over  the  isolation 
so  completely  that  they  see  the  whole  industry 
as  a  part  of  something  else.  The  union,  too,  they 
see  as  a  part  of  something — the  labor  movement. 
They  do  not  rest  with  things  as  they  are  but  are 
out  to  reconstitute  them.  They  are  considering  the 
coal  industry  as  a  piece  of  national  business  but 
their  spirit  is  less  like  business  and  more  like  patri- 
otism or  religion. 

Some  are  youngish  men,  with  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  experience  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
union;  others  have  been  their  region's  fighting  lead- 
ers for  a  generation.  Decades  of  hard  contact  with 
the  facts  have  forced  them  to  follow  out  the  causes 
of  those  facts,  as  a  miner  follows  the  coal  seam; 
the  vein  of  the  causes,  they  find,  must  be  pursued 
outside  the  coal  industry,  much  as  the  intermittent 
coal  cars  on  the  railroad  at  the  mine  tipple  must 
be  pursued  to  a  far-off  uncharted  thing  called 
"market."  The  industry's  troubles  are  basic  in  our 
national  life;  the  industry  must  be  reconstituted  on 
a  national  plane;  must  be  administered  in  a  new 
way  to  serve  public  needs,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
mining  regions — that  is  where  these  leaders'  ex- 
perience brings  them  out.  In  an  obscurer  way,  the 
rank  and  file  have  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
Successive  national  conventions  have  adopted,  as 
the  union's  basic  policy,  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines;  and  leaders  have  been  designated  to  work 
out,  in  precise  terms  of  industrial  administration, 
what  that  policy  means. 

The  progress,  mines'  and  miners',  seems  to  be 
from  isolation  to  nationalization. 


The  Broken  Year  of  the  Bituminous  Miner 


By  F.  G.  TRYON  and  W.  F.  McKENNEY1 


EN  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  assembled  at  Cleveland  in 
September,  1919,  and  formulated 
demands  for  a  5 -hour  day  and  6-day 
week — a  total  of  30  working  hours 
per  week — their  action  was  hailed  as 


at  least  84  days;  and  in  the  disastrous  year  1921, 
the  industry  as  a  whole  probably  lost  139  days,  or 
more  than  after  the  financial  panic  of  1893  (Dia- 
gram I). 

The  burden  of  this  loss  falls  heavily  upon  all  who 
are  concerned  in  mining  coal  or  in  transporting  it, 


un-American   and  socialistic,  but  it     and,  though  unseen,  it  rests  no  less  heavily  upon 


was  a  singular  fact  that  from  the  day  of  the  Ar- 
mistice to  November  i,  1919,  when  the  great  strike 
broke,  the  weekly  reports  of  the  mine  owners  showed 


those  who  use  coal. 

The  consequences  to  the  miner  are  the  most  ob- 
vious. To  him  the  short  working  year  is  a  direct  loss 


an  average  operating  time  of  exactly  30.0  hours.1     of  income.     It  drives  him  to  demand  a  daily  rate  of 


The  identity  of  the  two  figures  was  pure  coincidence, 
because  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  strike  were 
marked  by  subnormal  production,  but  it  is  a  familiar 


return  that  will  compensate  for  the  days  when  he 
cannot  work.  Coal  mine  labor  is  well  paid,  if  meas- 
ured  by  the  daily  wage  scale.  The  present  scale  in 


fact  to  all  who  labor  in  the  mines  that  the  working     the  Central  Competitive  Field  for  the  underground 


year  of  the  coal  industry  is  short  at  best,  and  that 
this  limited  opportunity  to  work  is  distributed  with 
inconvenient     irre- 
gularity. 

The  potential 
working  year  in  the 
American  bitumin- 
ous industry  is  308 
days.  In  the  last 
30  years  the  mines 
have  actually  work- 
ed on  the  average 
215  days,  and  have 
lost  93  days,  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  po- 
tential time  in  en- 
forced idleness  due 
to  one  cause  or  an- 
other. Even  during 
the  war,  with  an 
intense  demand  for 
coal  and  a  working 
force  depleted  by 
the  draft,  the  days 
lost  numbered  65 
in  1917  and  59  in 
1918.  In  no  other 
year  before  or  since 
has  the  loss  been 
less  than  74  days, 
and  in  dull  times  it 
has  frequently  risen 
to  no  days.  In 
1919  the  loss  was 
1 13  days;  in  1920, 


1  Published  by  permission 
of  the  director.  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

'  Except  where  otherwise 
specified  the  statements  in 
this  article  refer  to  the  bit- 
uminous coal  industry  alone. 
The  conditions  in  anthracite 
raising  are  different. 


PRODUCTION,  CAPACITY ,   MEN   EMPLOYED,   MINE 
PRICE   PER    TON    AND    DAYS   LOST 
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men  who  are  paid  by  the  day  is  from  $7  to  $7.50. 
The  men  paid  by  the  ton  can  generally  earn  more. 

Numerous  in- 

DIAGRAM  I  stances  have  been 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  the  bituminous  mines  of  America  have  lost,        pointed  out  of  min- 
on  the  average,  three  working  days  out  often  ers  wjjO  jjave  eam_ 

ed  $500,  $600  or 
$700  in  a  month 
on  the  1920  wage 
scale.  [Silvino  De- 
gosperi,  a  miner  in 
the  Hiyasota  No. 
i  mine  of  the  Penn 
Smokeless  Coal 
Company,  earned 
$268.60  in  the  pay 
period,  August  16- 
31,  1920.  Charles 
Zambotti,  a  cutter 
in  the  same  mine, 
earned  $351.33.! 
Such  exceptional 
performances 
should  not  blind  us 
to  the  general  fact 
that  the  industry  is 
one  in  which  data 
as  to  annual  earn- 
ings of  large 
groups  of  men  are 
the  only  ones  of 
real  significance. 
Perhaps  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  is  the 
average  annual 
earnings  indicated 
by  the  Census  re- 
turns.' 
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'  The  Census  Bureau  ob- 
tains from  coal  operators 
the  sums  paid  out  in  was:es. 
It  also  obtains  the  number 
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These  for  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  year  1919 
amounted  to  $1,200.'  The  variations  from  state  to 
state  in  the  average  earnings  have  not  yet  been  made 
public  by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  from  the  known 
customary  relationships  it  may  be  assumed  that  few 
districts  would  show  an  average  less  than  $1,000, 

TYPICAL  TRANSPORTATION  DEMAND  OF  THE  SOFT 
COAL  INDUSTRY 

When  business  is  fairly  active  our  annual  requirements  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export  are  about  528,000,000  tons  per  year,  or  44,000,- 
000  tons  per  month.  The  diagram  shores  the  monthly  quotas  in  which 
this  total  is  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  consumer  as  indicated  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  eight  years 
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DIAGRAM  II 


of  wage  earners  on  the  payrolls  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  divided  by  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  should 
furnish  a  rough  index  to  the  sum  of  money  extracted  from  the  industry  by 
the  ordinary  man  dependent  upon  it.  Average  earnings  obtained  in  this  way 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  criticism  when  they  include  the  earnings  of  high- 
salaried  executives,  or  where  the  kinds  of  labor  performed  in  the  industry 
are  very  diverse.  But  in  this  case  the  Census  has  excluded  by  definition  all 
salaried  employes,  and  all  men  whose  duties  are  supervisory.  Further,  coal 
mining  is  essentially  a  homogeneous  occupation  in  which  there  is  little  room 
for  boys  or  old  men,  and  no  room  for  women,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wage  earners  are  doing  about  the  same  kind  of  work. 

4  In  making  this  computation,  for  which  the  authors  are  responsible,  the 
average  number  of  employes  used  is  the  average  for  the  ten  months,  January 
to  October,  1919.  The  figure  of  employes  on  November  15  and  December  15 
means  little,  because  at  that  time  the  union  men  were  on  strike  and  con- 
sequently most  of  them  not  on  the  payroll.  They  did  not,  however,  leave 
the  mining  industry  and  at  the  end  of  the  strike  they  became  again  its  paid 
employes.  The  figure  of  annual  earnings  may  be  supplemented  in  individual 
instances  by  income  from  other  occupations,  but  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  on  this  point  fails  to  indicate  that  such 
auxiliary  sources  of  income  are  extensive. 


and  few  greater  than  $1,500.  The  essential  accuracy 
of  these  averages  is  supported  by  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  union  operators  before  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission. 

The  year  1919  was  not  normal  in  bituminous  min- 
ing so  far  as  the  amount  of  work  offered  is  concerned. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  mine  operation  was 
195.  The  year  before  it  had  been  249,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  probably  about  222.  At  the 
same  wage  scale  the  number  of  days'  employment 
offered  in  1918  would  therefore  have  produced  an 
income  nearer  $1,400,  and  the  1920  employment,  an 
income  nearer  $1,300.  In  1920,  however,  a  sharp 
advance  in  the  wage  scale  was  awarded  by  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission,  and  in  that  year,  which 
was  also  one  of  enormous  profits  for  the  operators, 
the  earnings  of  the  miners  reached  the  highest  point 
on  record.  Precise  data  are  lacking,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  men  made  from  $1,400  to 
$2,000.  In  Ohio  the  average  for  all  coal-mine 
workers  in  1920  was -$1,500.' 

Speculation  as  to  average  earnings  in  1921  would 
be  fruitless.  Thousands  of  miners  have  been  entirely 
out  of  work.  Wage  cuts  in  the  non-union  fields  have 
been  partly  compensated  for  by  business  snatched 
away  from  the  union  fields  which  continued  to  oper- 
ate on  the  1920  wage  scale.  In  some  of  the  latter 
fields  working  time  has  been  extraordinarily  low,  so 
that  even  day  wage  rates  of  $7.50  have  not  pre- 
vented severe  hardship. 

The  limitation  on  the  opportunity  to  labor,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  grievance  of  the  soft  coal  miner. 
The  work  when  it  dpes  come  is  irritatingly  spas- 
modic. This  intermittency  of  employment,  even  in 
times  of  active  demand,  is  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
absenteeism  and  large  labor  turnover  of  which  the 
operator  complains.  Irregular  employment  tends  to 
beget  irregular  habits. 

But  the  miner  is  not  the  only  one  to  suffer  from 
the  intermittency  of  operation.  To  the  operator  it 
means  increased  costs,  lower  profits,  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining and  keeping  an  adequate  labor  force,  me- 
chanical troubles  in  the  mine,  waste  of  the  resource. 
According  to  the  Engineers'  Committee  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  costs  of  production  are  above 
normal  by  29  per  cent,  when  running  time  is  below 
normal  by  40  per  cent.  Irregular  operation  is  one 
of  the  competitive  factors  which  compel  waste  in  ex- 
ploiting the  resource,  a  waste  beyond  control  of  the 
operator,  but  which  leaves  underground  perhaps  30 
tons  for  every  70  tons  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  railroads  suffer  from  the  irregularities  in  coal 
production  because  they  cannot  supply  cars  enough 
when  the  demand  is  most  active,  and  when  the  de- 
mand falls  off,  the  cars  they  have  cannot  be  employed 
(Diagram  II).  Counting  cars,  locomotives,  and  a 
share  of  the  investment  in  way  and  fixtures,  the  rail- 
roads have  spent  about  as  much  money  getting  ready 
to  transport  coal  as  the  operators  have  spent  in  get- 

•  These  statements  refer  to  bituminous  mining.  The  average  earnings  of 
anthracite  mine  workers  in  1919,  computed  in  the  same  way,  were  $1,430. 
As  the  anthracite  mines  work  fairly  steadily,  the  factor  of  the  opportunity 
to  labor  in  one  year  as  against  the  next  is  less  important  than  in  the  bitum- 
inous fields.  The  anthracite  workers  were  accorded  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately 17  per  cent  by  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission.  This 
covered  the  period  from  April,  1920,  and  is  still  in  force.  Anthracite  pro- 
duction in  1921  was  larger  than  in  1919. 
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ting  ready  to  produce  it, 
and  the  fluctuating  de- 
mand for  coal  cars  is 
one  reason  for  low  rail- 
road earnings,  and  high 
railroad  rates  (D  i  a- 
gram  II). 

And  as  for  the  con- 
sumer of  coal,  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  whole  ex- 
pensive business.  He 
must  pay  the  labor  and 
capital  in  the  industry 
for  the  93  days  of  idle- 
ness as  well  as  for  the 
215  days  of  work.  What 
the  money  cost  of  main- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  this  excess 
equipment  of  mine,  min- 
ers, and  transportation 
amounts  to  cannot,  of 
course,  be  measured. 
Eugene  McAuliffe,  an 
Illinois  operator,  has 
boldly  guessed  it  to  be 


DAYS  WORKED  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  SEVEN  COUNTRIES 

In  no  other  of  the  principal  coal-mining  countries  is  the  working  year 
so  short  as  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  United  States.  In  1913  (the 
year  covered  by  the  diagram)  our  bituminous  mines  averaged  only  232 
days  out  of  a  possible  308  days,  and  our  anthracite  mines  only  257.  Since 
then  the  condition  has  improved  in  the  anthracite  region,  but  has  prob- 
ably grown  -worse  in  the  bituminous  fields.  The  figures  for  the  United 
States  are  exactly  comparable  with  those  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Nova  Scotia,  but  not  for  the  other  countries.  Were  it  possible  to  secure 
exactly  comparable  figures  for  those  countries,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  would  appear  still  less  favorable 
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mobilizing  our  military 
and  naval  forces  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  the 
day  of  the  Armistice. 

So  great  a  social  leak 
challenges  attention.  Is 
it  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  coal-mining  busi- 
ness? Not  in  other 
countries,  to  judge  from 
Diagram  III.  Our  prin- 
cipal competitors  in  the 
export  coal  trade  enjoy 
much  steadier  operating 
time.  Even  the  anthra- 
cite industry  in  the 
United  States,  by  con- 
structing storage  yards 
and  offering  summer 
discounts  in  price,  has 
raised  its  working  year 
much  above  that  of  the 
bituminous  industry. 

What  then  are  the  in- 
fluences at  work  in 
America  which  bring 
about  a  condition  so  dif- 


$500,000,000  a  year  at 

1920  cost  levels.      But  

let  us  neglect  the  dollar  sign  and  think  of  the  loss  in  ferent  from  that  in  England?     Fundamentally  that 

terms  of  days  of  potential  human  labor.     In  the  20  the  mines  are  developed  to  an  annual  capacity  of 

years  from  1900  through  1919  the  coal  miners  of  the  750,000,000  tons  when  the  most  that  has  ever  been 

country  were  idle  one  and  one-sixth  billion  working  burned  or  exported  in  a  year  is  550,000,000  tons, 

days,'  the  equivalent  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  There  is  therefore  an  idle  mine  capacity  of  at  least 

of  190,000  men.     To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  was  200,000,000  tons. 

equal  to  the  man-days  of  productive  effort  lost  in  Be  it  said  at  the  outset  that  this  condition  of  over- 
development is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  biru- 

•  Includes  time  lost   in   anthracite  mining.     In  bituminous  alone  the  loss       mlnr,,"     ^r»«"«">  «•.-.••«         XTI7:«.U«  J  ^-  r 

was  903,000,000  man-days.  mmous  operators.     Without  concerted  action  of  a 

These  diagrams  summarize  operating  conditions  as  reported  weekly  by  bituminous  producers  in  the  United  States.     Full  time  of  48  hours  is  re- 
presented for  each  week  by  an  upright  column.     The  black  segment  is  the  per  cent  of  full  time  worked.     The  shaded  segments  represent  per  cent 

of  full  time  shut  down  for  specified  causes 


DIAGRAM   IV 


CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  AT  SOFT  COAL  MINES  IN  1919 

The  period  covered  was  abnormal  because  the  seasonal  slump  came 
earlier  and  'was  sharper  than  usual  and  because  of  the  great  strike  of 
November  1.  The  diagram  shows,  however,  inhat  is  true  of  any  nor- 
mal year,  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  limiting  factor  is  "no 
market";  that  as  soon  as  the  market  picks  up,  more  cars  are  asked  for 
than  the  railroads  can  furnish;  and  that  even  in  the  busiest  <weeks  the 
mines  do  not  work  full  time 
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LOST  TIME  DURING  THE  DEPRESSION  OF  1921 

The  symbols  used  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  diagram.  The  black 
segments  representing  productive  operation  stood  at  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  full-time  capacity  for  most  of  1921.  Throughout  the  year  "no 
market"  has  been  overwhelmingly  the  dominant  factor  limiting  produc- 
tion. Transportation  losses  -were  insignificant  except  during  the  tem- 
porary increase  in  demand  in  last  October  just  before  the  threatened 
railroad  strike 
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kind  forbidden  by  the  anti-trust  laws,  they  cannot 
control  the  economic  forces  which  surround  them. 
The  over-development  is  the  result  of  free  competi- 
tion playing  on  a  resource  as  widely  distributed  as  to 
be  almost  a  free  gift  of  nature. 

Whereas  the  concentration  of  the  anthracite  re- 
serves in  an  area  of  480  square  miles  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania naturally  fostered  combination  and  led  to  an 
economic  organization  which  more  than  once  has 
been  challenged  by  the  courts,  the  reserves  of  soft 
coal  are  spread  over  an  area  a  thousand  times  as 
large.  Nearly  a  sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  United 
States  is  underlain  by  soft  coal  or  lignite.  The  beds 
are  thick  and  readily  accessible.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  so  easy  to  open  new  mines 
that  an  effective  combination  to  control  production 
has  yet  to  be  created.  The  soft  coal  market  behaves 
as  nearly  like  a  free  market  as  almost  any  th'e  United 
States  can  show. 

But  while  over-development  is  the  great  under- 
lying cause  of  mine  idleness,  "labor  troubles"  and 
"car  shortage"  are  often  the  immediate  causes  re- 
ported by  the  operator.  How  the  several  causes  in- 
teract is  illustrated  by  Diagrams  IV  and  V. 

"Car  shortage"  includes  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion disability  which  interfere  with  the  placing  of 
cars  at  the  mine.  The  railroads  can  transport  12,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  a  week,  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  handle  even  the  maximum  year's  business 
if  offered  them  in  equal  weekly  instalments.  But  the 
mines  are  rated  by  the  railroads  to  produce  18,000,- 
ooo  tons  of  coal  a  week;  although  the  ratings  are 
inflated,  the  mines  can  certainly  load  15,000,000 
tons.  The  railroads  can  transport  12,000,000  tons 
a  week,  or  at  the  most,  13,000,000.  When  demand 
for  coal  is  active  all  mines  seek  to  enter  the  market 
and  all  ask  for  cars  to  the  limit  of  their  rating.  The 
difference  between  the  cars  they  need  and  the  cars 
they  are  furnished  is  very  properly  reported  as  "lost 
on  account  car  shortage."  Yet  it  is  a  deceptive  car 
shortage,  for  if  by  some  miracle  all  the  cars  asked 
for  could  be  supplied,  the  market  would  soon  be 
flooded  with  coal  and  instead  of  a  car  shortage,  the 
mines  would  be  reporting  "no  demand"  as  the  limit- 
ing factor  of  production. 

No  doubt  we  need  more  cars,  but  simply  increasing 
transportation  facilities  will  not  mend  the  broken 
year  of  the  coal  miner.  The  principal  beneficiary 
will  be  the  consumer  of  coal.  Ample  transportation 
is  his  best  protection  if  he  is  to  continue  his  present 
luxurious  habit  of  buying  coal  whenever  he  wants  it, 
without  reference  to  the  ease  of  supplying  it.  More 
cars,  however,  will  not  sell  more  coal.  They  will 
merely  affect  the  distribution  of  working  time 
through  the  year,  tending  to  increase  it  in  the  periods 
of  peak  demand,  and  to  make  it  still  less  than  now 
in  periods  of  low  demand.  Car  shortages  have  oc- 
curred not  infrequently,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
rarely  have  they  curtailed  the  actual  consumption  of 
coal.  For  the  most  part  their  effect  has  been  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  coal  which  could  be  produced  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  thereby  forcing  some  consumers  to 
purchase  earlier  in  the  year. 

Transportation  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  short 


working  year  in  coal  mines  must  therefore  be  dis- 
missed. Its  effect  is  secondary  rather,  and  consists 
in  controlling  the  distribution  of  work  from  season 
to  season. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  that  part  of  mine  idle- 
ness attributable  to  labor.  Losses  due  to  strikes  are 
spectacular  when  they  occur,  and  in  the  last  20  years 
have  mounted  up  to  the  enormous  total  of  125,000,- 
ooo  man-days.'.  But  the  time  lost  on  account  of 
strikes  is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  time  lost,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  much  more  coal  would 
have  been  produced  in  the  aggregate  during  that  20- 
year  period  if  there  had  been  no  strikes  (Diagram 
VI).  The  strike  of  1919  did  force  consumers  to  go 
without  coal  for  a  brief  period,  and  was  an  under- 
lying cause  of  the  scarcity  in  1920,  but  the  complicat- 
ing factors  at  that  time  were  exceptional.  More 
commonly  strikes  have  been  discounted  in  advance 
by  accumulating  large  reserves  of  storage  coal,  and 
the  task  of  meeting  the  country's  requirements  has 
been  shifted  to  other  mines  or  to  other  periods  of 
the  year  not  affected  by  the  strike.  In  terms  of  man- 
days  lost  because  of  strikes,  the  year  1910  was  the 
record.  Yet  it  also  set  a  new  record  of  production, 
and  the  average  sales  realization  f.  o.  b.  mine — the 
best  index  of  prices,  all  things  considered — did  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  year  before  nor  of  the 
year  immediately  after.  Strikes  and  labor  disturb- 
ances, therefore,  like  car  shortage,  must  be  classed 
as  secondary  rather  than  primary  causes  of  non- 
operation.  In  years  when  there  has  been  no  strike 
of  any  magnitude  the  loss  attributed  to  "no  market" 
has  increased  to  take  its  place. 

The  fundamental,  primary  cause  of  non-operation 
is  thus  seen  to  be  demand.  In  the  long  run  the  ag- 
gregate demand  has  been  satisfied  and  more  coal 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. The  mines  and  the  miners  could  expect  about 
so  much  work,  and  if  transportation  or  labor  troubles 
did  not  intervene  to  prevent  operation,  lack  of  de- 
mand would  intervene. 

Diagram  VII  suggests  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  forms  of  demand  idleness.  First,  there  is 
obviously  the  idleness  which  results  from  business 
depression,  present  in  some  years  and  absent  in 
others,  when  the  market  for  the  year  will  take  only 
part  of  what  it  normally  absorbs.  Out  of  a  total 
annual  loss  of  93  days  in  the  past  30  years,  business 
depression  has  accounted  for  an  average  of  15  days. 
It  is  one  phase  of  the  much  greater  problem  of  the 
business  cycle.  This  leaves  78  days  of  demand  idle- 
ness to  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  even  in  a 
normal,  active  year. 

Consumption  of  coal  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
North  America  must  always  be  seasonal;  even  a  fac- 
tory will  require  more  in  winter  than  in  summer,  if 
only  for  heating  the  building.  Several  influences 
tend  to  obscure  the  seasonal  effect,  among  them  the 
shipment  of  coal  to  the  Northwest  via  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  summer.  As  indicated  by  pre-war  ex- 
perience, the  seasonal  effect  is  likely  to  cause  a  loss 
of  about  44  days,  even  though  capacity  is  no  greater 

'   Includes  strikes   in   the  anthracite  region  which   account   for  33,000.000 
man-days. 
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than  that  necessary  to  meet  the  STAKES  IN  BITUMINOUS  AND  ANTHRACITE 

,  £       .  MINES,  1910-1918 

demand    m    the     busiest    season      .  --,/.--  .    „       , 

Average  for  all  bituminous  ana  all  anthracite 
the    United   States  during  the  nine 


(Diagram  VII).  If  seasonal  de- 
mand is  to  be  overcome,  it  can 
be  only  by  storing  an  additional 
21,000,000  tons  in  the  dull  season. 
To  accommodate  this  tonnage 
above  that  ordinarily  carried  in 
stock  presents  difficulties,  but  they 
are  not  insurmountable,  provided 
storage  can  be  made  financially 
attractive  to  the  consumer.  Va- 
rious devices  looking  to  that  end 
have  been  proposed,  among  them 
seasonal  freight  rates  and  sum- 
mer discounts  in  prices. 

There  remains  a  measure  of 
idleness  which  must  be  ascribed  to 
sheer  over-development  beyond 
even  the  maximum  season's  re- 
quirements* Allowing  44  days  of 
idleness  on  account  of  seasonal 
demand,  the  loss  due  to  over-de- 
velopment may  be  placed  at  34 


mines    in 

years  1910-1918.  Days  idle  include  strikes. 
Ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  time  lost 
in  anthracite  mining  was  due  to  strikes,  and 
10.6  per  cent  in  bituminous  mining.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  lost  on  account  of 


strikes  has  been    "suspensions"  between  the  ex- 
f  one  biennial  wage 
the  execution  of  an 


piration  of  one  biennial  wage  agreement  and 
another 
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ment,  it  must  be  worked  out  by  the 
common  effort  of  those  who  pro- 
duce coal  and  those  who  consume 
it.  Not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
American  industry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  mines  to 
labor  is  limited  to  an  average  of 
215  days  a  year.  But  further 
examination  shows  that  this  lim- 
ited opportunity  is  not  evenly 
divided.  So  far  we  have  been 
talking  in  terms  of  those  deceptive 
things,  averages,  without  regard 
£o  the  fact  that  conditions  in  indi- 
vidual mines  or  districts  depart 
widely  from  the  average. 

A  frequent  cause  of  inequality 
in  working  time  between  mines 
has  been  the  practice  of  "assign- 
ing cars"  for  loading  railroad 
coal.  The  mine  accepting  a  rail- 
road fuel  contract  was  allotted 


days,  but  its  share  would  increase  if  seasonal  demand     cars  in  times  of  car  shortage  in  excess  of  its  share. 

The  result  was  plenty  of  work  and  fat  pay  envelopes 
for  some  workers,  and  scanty  work  and  privation 
for  others.    Assigned  cars  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
long-standing  quarrel  between  the  operators  and  the 
carriers.     The  practice,  however,  bids  fair  to  be  re- 
stricted or  even  eliminated  by  a  provision  in  the 
Transportation  Act  and  by  recent  court  decisions. 
No  less  important,  there  are  inequalities  between 
districts  in  the  opportunity  of  labor.     Competition 
between  producing  fields  is  always  keen,  and  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  of  the   indi- 
vidual miner  is  controlled  to  no 
small  degree  by  the  quality  of 
coal,  nearness  to  market  and  the 
freight  rates  enjoyed  by  his  dis- 
trict.    In  the  controversies  over 
freight  rates  .only  the  mine  own- 
ers  appear,   but   it  is   the  mine 
workers  after  all  who  are  most 
affected  by  the  decisions  of  the 
rate-making  authority.' 

This  article  has  discussed  only 
time  lost  by  the  miner  through 
non-operation  of  the  mine.  It 
does  not  discuss  time  lost  by  the 
individual  worker  while  under- 
ground, a  subject  concerning 
which  little  is  known.  Neither 
does  it  touch  upon  absenteeism 
— the  extent  to  which  the  miner 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  to  work.' 


were  eliminated.  Smoothing  out  the  demand  into 
equal  monthly  instalments  would  not  increase  the 
total  demand  nor  decrease  the  total  capacity.  It 
would  change  neither  the  number  of  days  worked  nor 
the  number  idle.  Its  effect  would  be  merely  to  trans- 
fer 44  lost  days  from  one  ledger  account  to  another. 
Eliminate  seasonal  demand  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  debit  sheer  over-development  with  a  loss  of  34 
days  plus  44  days  or  a  total  of  78  days. 

Making  more  work  for  soft  coal  miners — speak- 
ing always  in  the  aggregate  for 
all     miners — comes      to      grips 
sooner  or  later  therefore  with 
the  fact  of  over-development. 

Are  there  any  possible  limits 
to  development?  An  ultimate 
limit  is  set  by  the  resource.  In 
western  Europe  and  in  the  an- 
thracite region  of  the  United 
States  the  coal-bearing  lands 
have  long  since  been  brought  up. 
With  unnecessary  expansion 
checked,  production  has  over- 
taken capacity,  thus  making  pos- 
sible a  steady  working  year.  But 
in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Amer- 
ica there  are  few  signs  of  a  nat- 
ural check  to  expansion  in  the 
immediate  future.  Sites  for 
large  mines  are  becoming  less 
abundant,  but  for  those  who  are 
able  to  finance  extensions  of  the 
railway  net,  the  valleys  of  the 
Appalachians  still  hold  possibili- 
ties. And  in  the  West,  where 
two-thirds  of  our  fuel  reserve 
lies,  the  resource  has  hardly  been 
scratched.  Hence,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  check  to  needless  develop-  DIAGRAM  VH 


THREE  FORMS  OF  MINE  IDLENESS  TRACEABLE 
TO  DEMAND 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey show  that  in  the  30  years  1890  to  1919,  the 
bituminous  mines  worked  on  the  average  only  215 
days,  and  lost  93  possible  working  days  each  year. 
In  a  sense  this  loss  of  time  is  all  ultimately  trace- 
able to  demand.  Car  shortage  and  labor  troubles 
affected  the  distribution  of  work  from  one  month 
to  another  or  from  one  mine  to  another,  but  the 
factor  which  really  determined  the  total  working 
time  was  the  amount  of  coal  the  market  would  take. 
The  diagram  analyzes  this  demand-loss  into  three 
elements.  The  elements  of  seasonable  demand  and 
over-development  are  probably  fairly  regular.  The 
element  of  business  depression  is  present  in  some 
years  and  absent  in  others,  the  average  for  the  30- 
year  period  being  about  15  days 


•  Another  factor  causing  inequalities  in  work- 
ing time  was  particularly  active  in  1921,  the 
factor  of  unequal  wage  rates.  The  union  mines 
retained  the  wage  scale  of  1920.  The  non-union 
operators  cut  w.ages  in  the  hope  of  underselling 
the  union  fields.  To  what  extent  they  suc- 
ceeded belongs  to  the  present  wage  controversy 
rather  than  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

9  These  phases  of  broken  time  are  touched 
upon  in  the  accompanying  articles  by  Mr  Lane 
and  Mr.  Wing. — Ed. 
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Economic  Aspects  of  the  Anthracite  Industry 


By  DAVID  L.  WING 


HEN  the  man  in  the  street  reads  of 
the  prospect  of  a  coal  strike,  or  ad- 
vice to  buy  coal  early,  he  at  once 
thinks  of  this  news  in  connection 
with  the  coal  which  he  burns  in  his 
stove  or  his  furnace.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes  states  he 
generally  uses  anthracite  or  hard  coal;  elsewhere 
in  the  country  it  is  probably  bituminous  or  soft  coal 
that  he  uses  for  domestic  purposes. 

Now  soft  coal  is  mined  in  thirty  states  and  the 
area  which  this  coal  underlies  comprises  about 
458,000  square  miles.  The  anthracite  measures 
cover  but  480  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania  (where 
practically  all  the  anthracite  in  the  country  is 
mined).  Yet  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
hard  coal  reaches  directly  millions  of  homes  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  whereas  85  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  soft  coal  is  bought  and  consumed  in 
industrial  plants  by  about  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Indirectly,  of  course,  the  entire 
population  is  affected  by  the  prices  paid  for  the  soft 
coal  used  industrially.  The  price  of  anthracite,  how- 
ever, has  a  direct,  immediate  effect  on  the  "pocket- 
book  nerve"  of  the  consumer.  And  in  reading  the 


news,  as  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  points  out,'  the  consumer 
is  likely  to  jump  to  erroneous  conclusions : 

If  he  learns  from  the  papers  that  "gas  coal  is  being  ex- 
ported overseas"  he  thinks  it  is  anthracite  and  blames  the 
export  demand  for  his  difficulties,  not  knowing  that  prac- 
tically no  anthracite  is  exported,  except  to  Canada.  If  he 
hears  that  the  price  of  steam  coal  at  the  mine  has  fallen  close 
to  the  cost  of  production  he  declares,  "And  my  coal  is  costing 
me  more  than  ever!"  not  realizing  that  what  may  be  true  of 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  prices  and  costs  may  not  be  true 
of  anthracite  prices  and  costs.  If  he  reads  that  legislation 
is  pending  affecting  the  coal  industry  his  opinions  concerning 
the  proposed  measures  reflect  only  his  experiences  in  obtain- 
ing anthracite  last  winter. 

And  yet  the  two  industries  are  radically  different ;  for 
every  man  engaged  in  mining  anthracite  coal  four  are  digging 
soft  coal.  The  soft  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  produce 
in  a  single  day  as  much  as  the  anthracite  mines  in  a  week. 
The  one  is  a  comparatively  simple  extractive  industry ;  the 
other  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  manufacturing  industry. 
The  one  is  in  large  part  carried  on  in  small  units,  with 
simple  industrial  organization ;  the  other  is  characterized 
by  a  compact,  inter-connected  organization  and  large  units 
of  operation. 


1  Letter  to  Senator  Edge  published  in  May  1921. 
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In  round  numbers  about  90,000,000  short  tons  of 
anthracite  are  produced  yearly.  Most  of  the  anthra- 
cite marketed  is  taken  from  seams  deep  under- 
ground. Openings  are  cut  into  the  seam,  and  pillars 
or  walls  are  left  to  support  the  roof.  These  sub- 
terranean openings  are  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  passages 
known  as  galleries,  which  lead  to  the  shaft  or  mine 
opening.  Through  these  galleries,  sometimes  miles 
in  length,  the  mine  cars  loaded  with  coal  are  hauled, 
generally  by  small  electric  motors,  until  they  reach 
the  shaft.  Then,-  hoisted  up  on  a  high  structure 
called  the  tipple,  they  dump  their  contents  into 
chutes. 

Up  to  this  point  the  process  followed  in  anthra- 
cite mines  corresponds  in  the  main  to  that  in  most 
bituminous  mines.  From  the  moment  the  coal  hits 
the  chute,  however,  the  close  similarity  disappears. 
Except  where  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  sold  for 
domestic  use,  the  process  of  preparation  of  the  soft 
coal  for  market  is  simple  and  comparatively  in- 
expensive. Where  it  is  not  sold  in  the  sizes  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  mine  as  "mine-run,"  soft  coal  is 
generally  screened  roughly  into  two  sizes:  "lump" 
and  "slack,"  or  screenings.  The  cleaning  of  the  coal 
from  slate,  clay  and  other  impurities  is  generally 
not  an  elaborate  affair.  The  preparation  of  anthra- 
cite involves  the  use  of  "breakers" — large  structures 
filled  with  machinery,  in  which  the  various  different 
processes  of  cleaning  and  sizing  of  the  coal  must  be 
carried  on.  There  are  nine  sizes,  five  "domestic" 
sizes:  broken,  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  pea;  and 
four  "steam"  sizes :  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and 
boiler.  Prior  to  1917,  pea  size  was  generally 
grouped  with  steam  sizes  but  its  increased  use  since 
that  time  for  domestic  consumption  warrants  its 
present  classification  as  a  domestic  size.  The  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  output  which  go  into  pre- 
pared and  steam  sizes  vary  from  mine  to  mine  and 
from  field  to  field.  About  30  per  cent  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  fresh  mined  *  product  may  be  said  to  go 
into  steam  sizes. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  production  of 
steam  sizes  should  be  clearly  understood.  As  a 
rule,  these  sizes  can  be  marketed  only  for  boiler 
room  use  as  an  unequal  substitute  for  the  nearest 
available  bituminous  coal.  The  advantageous  dis- 
position of  his  steam  sizes  is  therefore  a  constant 
problem  to  the  anthracite  operator.  Some  of  them 
he  burns  to  generate  the  very  large  amount  of  power 
required  about  the  colliery  and  breaker.  In  order 

1  Of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  obtained  before  1917,  about  95  per  cent 
was  "fresh-mined"  (coming  directly  from  the  mines')  and  about  5  per  cent 
was  "washery"  product  recovered  from  the  culm  banks.  During  the  war  the 
proportion  of  washery  product  rose  to  8.5  per  cent,  because  of  the  great 
demand  for  steam  coal.  At  this  time  the  Fuel  Administration  undertook  a 
surrey  of  the  available  "bank"  coal.  It  was  then  estimated  that  the  total 
merchantable  coal  available  in  the  culm  banks  of  the  anthracite  reeion  was 
about  50,000,000  tons.  The  culm  banks  consist  of  the  waste  small-sized  coal 
accumulated  in  the  past  years  in  immense  piles  at  the  mouth  of  mines.  This 
coal,  because  of  the  marketing  conditions  at  the  time  it  was  mined,  had 
formerly  little  or  no  value  and  was  dumped  on  the  ground  as  a  waste  prod- 
uct. About  20  per  cent  of  the  washery  product  is  of  domestic  sizes — chestnut 
and  pea.  Under  the  market  conditions  of  past  years  it  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient ralue  to  make  it  worth  while  to  reclaim  this  small-sized  coal  by  putting 
the  contents  of  these  banks  through  a  washery.  This  process  cleans  the  coal 
from  impurities  and  separates  it  into  regular  commercial  sizes,  as  it  does  for 
the  fresh-mined  product.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  recovered  from 
these  culm  banks  is  of  domestic  sizes,  being  divided  mostly  between  chestnut 
and  pea.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  expense  to  an  operator  owning  a  culm  bank 
is  the  cost  of  preparing  the  coal  for  market  through  a  washery,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  he  is  induced,  in  times  of  brisk  demand  for  steam  sizes,  to  increase 
bis  output  of  such  sizes  in  that  manner. 


to  mine  his  domestic  sizes  (his  principal  product) 
which  are  in  constant  demand,  he  is  forced  to  go  on 
producing  at  the  same  time  the  regular  proportion 
of  steam  sizes  in  his  mine  output.  When  the  market 
for  steam  sizes  is  dull,  he  must  store  what  he  cannot 
sell  of  this  by-product  until  industrial  demand  im- 
proves. To  only  a  very  limited  extent,  anthracite 
operators  have  overcome  through  the  manufacture 
of  briquettes  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  this 
unavoidable  production  of  steam  sizes.  They  have 
repeatedly  sought  to  persuade  consumers  to  buy  the 
smaller  sizes  for  domestic  use.  In  this  way  they 
have  gradually  induced  householders  to  burn  pea 
coal,  formerly  considered  one  of  the  steam  sizes; 
and  now  that  pea  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  prepared 
sizes  regularly  carried  by  the  retail  merchant,  the 
producers  are  seeking  to  popularize  the  next  smaller 
size,  No.  I  Buckwheat.  Buckwheat  has  already 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  larger  apartment 
houses  in  eastern  cities,  and  no  doubt  still  more  of 
it  will  in  time  be  used  by  the  householders.  Domestic 
furnaces  designed  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  sizes 
are  now  on  the  market.  A  recent  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  ordinary  household  coal  bill  can  be 
halved  by  burning  these  sizes  with  the  aid  of  a 
forced  draft  from  a  small  electrically  driven  blower. 

THE  larger  producing  companies  sell  most  of 
their  output  direct  to  the  retailer  through  their 
own  selling  organizations,  or  through  agencies  so 
closely  identified  both  in  financial  arrangements  and 
in  management  with  the  producing  companies  that 
they  may  be  regarded  rather  as  selling  departments 
than  as  separate  wholesalers.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  their  steam  sizes  is  also  sold  direct  to  manufac- 
turers and  railroads  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  output 
of  hard  coal  passes  through  the  hands  of  but  one 
middleman  from  the  mine  to  the  retailer's  yard  or 
to  the  large  consumer.  Many  of  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers, comprising  the  majority  of  the  independent 
or  individual  producers,  market  their  output  through 
jobbers  or  selling  agencies  in  which  they  have  no 
direct  financial  interest,  and  which  charge  a  commis- 
sion for  their  services;  others  sell  their  product 
outright  to  various  jobbers  and  retailers;  and  some 
sell  their  entire  output  to  railroad  coal  companies 
at  the  mine.  The  last  mentioned  market  it  through 
their  general  channels.  The  jobber  does  not  actu- 
ally handle  the  coal  he  buys  and  sells.  He  simply 
finds  a  buyer  and  reconsigns  to  him  the  bill  of  lading 
for  coal  on  the  car  or  in  the  barge.  The  local  whole- 
sale trestle  and  dock  companies  are  another  class  of 
middlemen.  They  differ  from- the  jobbers  in  that 
they  actually  receive,  store,  and  reload  the  coal, 
selling  it  in  carload  lots  to  outlying  dealers,  or  in 
wagon  lots  to  local  dealers.  Some  of  the  storage 
trestles  and  docks  are  maintained  by  local  companies; 
others  are  operated  by  the  selling  agencies  of  the 
large  producers  as  part  of  their  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Anthracite  can  be  stored  in  large  quantities  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  with  little  deterioration 
of  quality  from  weathering  and  with  little  risk  of 
catching  fire.  Therefore  it  can  be  stored  in  suitable 
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places  at  the  mines,  at  storage  yards  located  en- 
route  to  the  consuming  centers,  on  docks,  and  at 
destination,  when  the  demand  for  all  sizes  or  for  a 
particular  size  is  not  equal  to  the  production.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
stabilize  production  since  the  demand  for  domestic 
use,  which  is  the  fundamental  object  in  mining 
anthracite,  is  much  greater  in  the  cold  months  than 
in  the  warm  months.  To  be  sure  it  takes  more  coal 
to  make  steam  and  to  heat  factories  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather,  but  the  main  fluctuations  in  demand 
for  bituminous  are  directly  tied  up  with  the  condi- 
tion of  general  industry.  When  business  is  good, 
much  more  soft  coal  is  needed  than  when  business 
is  depressed.  Thus  while  the  seasonal  fluctuations 
for  anthracite  are  much  more  marked  than  those 
for  bituminous  coal,  the  annual  demand  for  anthra- 
cite, being  based  on  the  regular  domestic  needs  of 
the  population  served,  remains  fairly  constant.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  total  tonnage  produced  in  recent 
years  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  production  of 
steam  sizes  through  culm-bank  operations.  The 
supply  of  domestic  sizes  produced  varies  little  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  output  of  such  sizes  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  continued  growth  of  population. 
Since  1910,  the  population  in  the  states  forming  the 
principal  market  for  domestic  sizes  has  increased 
about  1 6  per  cent,  whereas  the  output  of  domestic 
sizes  has  increased  but  8  per  cent.  In  1913,  the 
shipments  to  points  outside  the  anthracite  region, 
of  the  prepared  sizes,  including  pea  coal,  amounted 
to  58,000,000  net  tons.  In  1919,  the  shipments  of 
the  same  sizes  amounted  to  only  56,000,000  tons. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  stationary  production 
in  the  face  of  unmined  anthracite  reserves  amount- 
ing to  16,000,000,000  short  tons  lies  in  the  prices 
at  which  domestic  sizes  have  been  marketed  in  recent 
years.  These  prices,  though  not  high  enough  to  in- 
duce an  increase  of  productive  capacity,  have  been 
too  high  when  compared  to  the  prices  at  which  sub- 
stitute fuels  have  been  available  to  the  consumer. 
The  rising  anthracite  prices  have  brought  about  an 
increased  use  of  both  natural  and  manufactured  gas, 
petroleum  products,  coke  (obtained  from  bituminous 
coal),  and  also  of  bituminous  coal  itself  (in  the 
territory  where  anthracite  meets  the  competition  of 
soft  coal  prepared  for  domestic  use).2 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
bituminous  and  anthracite  conditions  is  to  be 
found  in  their  industrial  organization.  These  differ- 
ences are  in  large  measure  due  to  the  distribution  of 
the  coal  deposits.  Soft  coal  is  mined  in  thirty  states, 
and  the  unmined  reserves  are  estimated  at  some 
3,500,000,000,000  short  tons  underlying  a  total  of 
458,000  square  miles.  The  competition  between 


1  About  half  of  the  total  output  of  domestic  sizes  is  marketed  in  Penn- 
sylvan'a.  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  New  England  takes  about  17  per  cent, 
and  the  six  North  Central  states  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  14  per  cent. 
The  exports,  mostly  to  Canada,  form  about  7  per  cent,  and  the  railroads  use 
about  S  per  cent.  The  steam  sizes  are  much  less  widely  distributed.  As 
Director  Smith  points  out  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Edge,  the  marketing  ter- 
ritory for  them  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  relative  freight  rates  to  the 
consumer  from  the  anthracite  mines  and  the  nearest  available  bituminous 
sources.  This  restricts  the  market  for  steam  sizes  to  the  region  east  and 
north  of  the  anthracite  district.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
take  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  output  marketed,  New  England  about 
4  per  cent,  and  the  railroads  about  16  per  cent. 


fields  and  between  producers  in  the  same  fields  is 
keen.  Most  fields  are  heavily  overdeveloped,  hav- 
ing an  excess  capacity  over  normal  needs  of  about 
one-third.  This  means  an  excess  capital  investment 
capable  of  producing  250,000,000  tons  per  year  and 
an  excess  labor  force  of  about  175,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  anthracite  deposits  are  virtually 
limited  to  the  Lehigh,  Schuykill,  Wyoming  and 
Sullivan  county  regions  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
unmined  reserves,  as  already  mentioned,  being  about 
16,000,000,000  short  tons  underlying  some  480 
square  miles.  Production  has  reached  a  maximum 
under  present  conditions  and  has  become  stabilized. 
There  is  little  excess  capacity. 

The  total  output  of  anthracite  at  present  comes 
from  some  260  collieries,  operated  by  about  225 
producers.  There  are  about  155,000  employes  in 
the  industry,  of  whom  108,000  work  underground 
and  47,000  are  employed  above  ground  in  the 
preparation  of  the  coal  for  market.  But  these  total 
figures  are  somewhat  misleading  in  so  far  as  they 
throw  light  on  the  real  industrial  organization.  For 
the  facts,  stated  in  general  terms,  are  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  yearly  output  is  produced  by  a  group 
of  nine  companies;  about  8  per  cent  more,  by  an- 
other nine  companies;  while  the  remaining  12  per 
cent  of  the  production  is  divided  among  some  240 
producers.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  brought  out 
in  various  governmental  suits  and  investigations 
during  the  past  few  years  that  four  of  the  larger 
railroad  coal  companies  either  own  or  control  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  unmined  anthracite 
reserves.  Most  of  these  reserves  were  acquired  by 
the  railroads  many  years  ago  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  controlling  the  transportation  of  the  resulting 
tonnage.  The  railroad  coal  companies  are  reported 
to  own  about  70  per  cent  of  the  culm-bank  reserves 
also. 

The  virtual  control  of  the  present  and  future  of 
the  anthracite  industry  is  thus  seen  to  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  producers.  Ten  of  these 
are  at  present,  or  have  been  in  the  last  few  years, 
closely  affiliated  with  the  railroads  that  serve  the 
anthracite  region.  They  are  generally  known  as 
the  "railroad  coal  companies."  Their  present  legal 
connection  with  the  railroads  is  not  clear  since 
legislation  and  litigation  subsequent  to  their  organi- 
zation have  caused  changes  in  some  of  their  inter- 
relations. Thus  in  1917,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
sold  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  (which  also 
owned  the  Lvtle  Coal  Company)  to  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Coal  Company,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  has  recentlv  sold  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company.  How  far  these  sales 
have  changed,  or  may  be  expected  to  chance,  the 
economic  policies  followed  in  the  past  bv  this  group 
of  companies  is  a  matter  open  to  question. 

The  other  anthracite  operators  are  usually  known 
as  the  "indeoendent"  producers  or  sometimes  as  the 
"individual"  companies,  owning  as  a  class  but  little 
coal  and  mining  most  of  their  product  on  the  basis 
of  royalty  pavments;  operating  usually  on  a  small 
scale;  and  selling  mos<-  of  their  products  to  whole- 
salers and  jobbers.  There  are  some  large  pro- 
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ducers  among  them.  In  1918  there  were  nine  who 
mined  over  500,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  large 
majority  have  a  relatively  small  output. 

Most  of  the  facilities  for  reserve  storage  of  coal 
are  owned  by  the  railroad  coal  companies,  whereas 
the  independents,  as  a  rule,  are  forced  to  shut  down 
in  times  when  the  demand  is  insufficient  to  absorb 
their  output.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  marked  differences  in  their  marketing  policies. 
In  regard  to  these,  Mr.  Smith's  letter  of  last 
May  to  Senator  Edge  is  in  point: 

While  the  railroad  coal  companies  have  stuck  closely  to 
their  circular  prices,  which  varied  but  little  from  one  month 
to  the  next,  except  in  carrying  out  their  announced  policy  of 
summer  discounts,  the  "independents"  have  followed  the 
ordinary  business  practice  of  silling  their  product  for  what 
they  could  get  and  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  buy.  . .  .  Those 
who  really  want  to  get  emergency  supplies  of  coal  and  who 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  tend  to  bid  against  one  another 
for  the  "independent"  tonnage.  This  concentration  of  the 
scarcity  demand  upon  a  small  part  of  the  output  may  cause 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  independent  coal. 

FAIRLY  complete  information  as  to  anthracite 
costs  from  the  beginning  of  1913  to  the  end  of 
1918  has  been  collected,  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  only  published  cost  information  avail- 
able has  been  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  being,  in  the 
main,  cost  statistics  introduced  by  operators  testify- 
ing before  the  various  Senate  investigations  on  the 
coal  industry.  These  statistics  generally  relate  to 
a  few  companies  only  and  are  not  necessarily  typical. 
The  most  extensive  figures  of  this  nature  are  those 
put  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures 
in  January,  1921,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  which  represented  the 
non-railroad  affiliated  coal  companies.  More  recent 
cost  figures  published  by  the  operators  have  ap- 
peared in  the  advertisements  of  the  General  Policies 
Committee  of  the  anthracite  operators. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  state  what  the 
cost  of  the  producing  anthracite  has  been  since 
1918,  nor  to  pass  judgment  on  the  relation  of  costs 
to  the  prices  charged  either  at  the  mine  or  to  the 
consumer.  There  has  been  no  comprehensive  and 
impartial  investigation  made  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  cost 
figures  which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  oper- 
ators would  lead  into  a  maze  of  technical  criticism 
and  qualifications  covering  their  general  compar- 
ability with  each  other  and  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  basic  figures;  the  representativeness  of 
the  figures;  the  methods  used  in  their  compilation, 
and  so  forth.  With  all  of  this  the  reader  can  well 
dispense.  That  there  has  been  an  increased  cost 
of  production  since  1918,  however,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  while  there  Jias  been  a  decrease  in 
production,  there  have  been  two  substantial  wage 
increases  since  October,  1918,  and,  likewise,  heavy 
increases  in  the  cost  of  supplies. 

When  considering  the  subject  of  costs  put  out 
from  anv  quarter,  there  are  several  important 
factors  that  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  One 


of  these  factors  is  that  the  average  cost  of  mining 
and  preparing  anthracite  coal  is,  as  Mr.  Smith 
has  estimated,  80  per  cent  greater  "in  the  long  run" 
than  the  average  cost  for  bituminous.  The  use  of 
coal  cutting  machines  is  very  much  more  extensive 
in  bituminous  mining  than  in  anthracite.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  entire  bituminous  output  in  1918,  55 
per  cent  was  cut  by  machines.  In  some  fields  the 
proportion  of  machine  mined  coal  rose  as  high  as 
95  per  cent.  Of  the  anthracite  output,  but  2  per 
cent  was  machine  mined.  In  a  recent  address  before 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  the  vice-president 
of  one  of  the  largest  anthracite  producing  com- 
panies made  these  further  points: 

...  In  the  anthracite  mines  .  .  .  practically  every  miner 
employs  a  laborer,  so  that  we  have  two  men  doing  what  one 
man  would  do  in  a  bituminous  mine.  In  the  anthracite 
field  we  pump  approximately  sixteen  tons  of  water  for  every 
ton  of  coal  that  is  produced.  It  is  estimated  that  we  pump 
water,  lift  the  rock  and  pump  in  air  the  equivalent  of 
about  thirty-six  tons  for  each  ton  of  coal.  This  coal,  after 
is  comes  to  the  surface,  must  be  cleaned  and  sized,  and  for 
that  we  have  what  is  termed  a  breaker.  These  breakers 
are  about  60  feet  in  height  and  have  a  140  by  160  foot 
base.  A  modern  breaker  will  cost  anywhere  from  $1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  to  open  up  a  mine  in  the 
Schuykill  district  which  would  produce  approximately  one 
million  tons  a  year  and  to  furnish  the  houses  for  the  employes 
necessary  to  produce  that  tonnage  would  cost  approximately 
$8,500,000.  You  will  readily  see  that  the  investment  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  coal  in  the  anthracite  field  is  quite  a 
considerable  item. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  costs  of  production 
among  the  different  anthracite  collieries  themselves. 
During  1917-1918  it  was  found  that  the  mine  costs 
of  the  independents  as  a  group  were  about  65  cents 
per  gross  ton  higher  than  those  of  the  railroad 
coal  companies.  But  the  mine  costs  of  the  various 
operators  varied  much  more.  From  January  to 
April,  1917,  the  cost  of  90  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
mined  output  ranged  from  $1.70  to  $3.22  per  gross 
ton  (averaging  $2.66),  and  from  November  to  De- 
cember, 1918,  from  $3  to  $5.97  (averaging 
$4.84).  The  extreme  ranges  of  the  total  output 
were  far  greater.  Some  of  the  individual  operators 
had  lower  costs  than  certain  of  the  railroad  coal 
companies.' 

Not  only  do  the  costs  of  the  various  anthracite 
operators  differ  widely  but  there  is  also  much  varia- 
tion between  the  costs  of  different  mines  owned  by 
the  same  company.  Of  the  producers  in  1917-1918, 
seventeen  operated  more  than  one  mine.  Five  of 
these  producers  operated  between  5  and  10  mines. 
Six  operated  a  total  of  118  mines  or  about  19 
apiece. 

There  are  also  important  differences  in  the  sales 
realizations  which  the  different  operators  receive 
(Continued  on  page  1046) 

8  This  wide  range  of  costs  is  common  in  most  fields,  due  to  such  causes 
as  thickness  of  seam;  pitch;  freedom  from  slate;  faults;  character  of  opera- 
tion, whether  shaft  or  drift,  amount  of  stripping,  and  distance  of  productive 
coal  seams  from  surface;  drainage;  ventilation;  age  of  mine;  necessity  of 
measures  to  prevent  cave-ins  of  surface  suhsequent  to  removal  of  coal;  va- 
riations in  payment  for  royalties,  and  in  the  amounts  of  depletion,  deprecia- 
tion charges,  and  officers'  salaries;  difference  in  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  (such  as  mining  machines,  electrical  haulage,  and  so  forth). 


A  MINE  FOREMAN 
This  worker  has  spent  forty-seven  years  in  the  mines 


Mister  Super 

By  HUGH  ARCHBALD 


E  smiled  at  me  from  behind  his  big 
mustache  and  doffed  his  cap  in  the 
old  world  manner  as  we  passed. 
"  'Allo,  Meestaire,"  he  said.  My 
friend  who  was  behind  me  trudging 
up  the  slippery  path,  commented 
when  he  caught  up  to  me  on  top 
of  the  hill,  "I  noticed  that  he  only  vouchsafed  me 
an  'Allo." 

The  incident,  with  its  foreign  pronunciation  of 
English  and  its  distinction  in  greeting,  is  typical  of 
coal  mining.  For  the  coal  mines  have  a  population 
drawn  from  every  country  in  Europe  and  to  the 
foreigners  the  big  boss  is  ''Meestaire  Supaire."  In- 
deed with  many  of  the  English-speaking  and  the 
American-born,  he  may  be  so  thoroughly  Mister 
Super  that  they  will  be  ignorant  of  his  name. 

Even  the  setting  of  the  incident  was  characteristic. 
The  mine  was  a  mile  behind;  the  office  a  mile  ahead; 
the  path  had  led  down  over  a  hill  through  scraggly 
second  growth  timber  and  stump  land,  across  a 
brook  yellow  with  the  "sulphur  water"  discharged 
from  the  mine  pumps,  and  then  up  and  over  another 
hill.  Not  always  are  office  and  main  opening  so  far 
apart,  but  it  is  part  of  mining  to  take  a  path  which 
leads  through  the  brush  to  some  unimportant  look- 
ing second  opening  where  you  drop  below  ground 
into  miles  and  miles  of  rectangulated  openings  in 
the  seam  of  coal.  For  mining  is  part  outdoors  and 
part  underground. 

On  a  winter  morning  that  path  to  the  mine  will 
be  dotted  with  yellow  lights  as  the  miners,  lamps 
lit,  go  to  work.  In  the  afternoon  the  sun  will  have, 
almost  set  as  the  last  of  them  go  home,  crowding 
together  and  jabbering  away  in  foreign  tongues. 
In  summer  there  is  a  joy  in  being  alive  as  you  walk 
the  path  and  a  hate  to  drop  down  into  the  damp 
blackness  of  the  mine.  Winter  or  summer  the  tem- 
perature inside  is  the  same  and  whereas  in  winter 
one  comes  out  into  the  cold,  in  summer  it  is  op- 
pressive to  come  out  to  the  heat  of  a  dry  afternoon. 
The  path  to  the  mine  does  not  always  have  the 
same  character,  nor  the  same  objective.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  you  duck  down  so  as  not  to  bump  your 
head  on  timbers  at  a  drift  mouth,  and  walk  straight 
underground,  passing  through  the  short  half-light 
into  the  dark  of  the  mine,  where  footprints  stay 
fresh  for  twenty  years.  Underground  you  exchange 
the  trees  for  wooden  posts  set  at  even  distances 
to  steady  the  roof.  The  onlv  thing  which  has  virili- 
ty enough  to  try  to  grow  is  the  poisonous  mush- 
room— the  Fly  Agaric — whose  roots,  having  got  a 
hold  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  as  they  grew  outside, 
stretch  forth  long,  fuzzy  stems  that  droop  from 
their  own  weight  and  then  turn  upwards  again  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  reach  the  sunlight. 


Sometimes  the  path  leads  along  railroad  .tracks 
where  it  is  windy  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  to 
the  head  of  a  shaft  where  the  swinging  steel  hoist- 
ing ropes  wind  swiftly  up  and  down.  At  the  head 
of  a  shaft,  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  path.  You  must 
ask  for  a  "carriage"  to  get  down  inside.  The  hoist- 
ing of  coal  must  be  held  up.  The  engines  turn  over 
easily.  Lowering  men  is  no  effort.  "Down  inside" 
you  step  off  into  the  openings  in  the  seam  of  coal 
and  pick  up  the  path  again  within  the  area  of  work 
and  yet  far  from  the  mining.  It  leads  away,  con- 
fined betw'een  the  two  rails  of  the  narrow-gage 
tracks.  You  leave  behind  the  men  at  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  and  walk  off  into  the  dark,  lamp  in  hand. 
The  last  man  to  be  passed  may  caution  you  to  look 
out  for  the  trip  coming  down.  You  can  see  only 
about  thirty  feet  ahead,  as  a  light  will  not  penetrate 
the  darkness  farther  than  that,  and  dangers  come 
quickly.  Cautioning  against  dangers  is  common  and 
frequent.  It  is  part  of  the  comradeship  of  mining. 

Coal  mining  is  really  a  transportation  problem 
underground,  for  the  coal  is  brought  out  in  many 
mine  cars  which  hold  a  ton  or  two.  In  railroading 
on  the  surface  you  take  no  thought  of  the  roof  over 
your  head;  underground  you  are  confined  and  must. 
You  cannot  bend  to  right  or  left  on  compound 
curves  or  make  outs  and  fills.  You  take  the  grades 
as  they  come  and  drive  straight  ahead.  The  under- 
ground track  may  go  straight  for  a  mile  or  two, 
then  seeking  a  certain  section  of  the  mine,  turn 
squarely  to  the  right  on  a  certain  switch  for  another 
third  or  half  a  mile  and  squarely  again  to  the  left 
for  another  thousand  feet  to  end  in  a  place  a  few 
feet  wide  where  you  will  find  two  men  blasting  down 
the  coal  and  loading  it  by  hand  into  the  mine  cars. 

Two  men  may  load  only  fifteen  tons  in  a  day. 
That  is  the  average  figure  for  the  country.  The 
efforts  of  many  men  have  to  be  put  together  to  get 
an  eight  hours  output  of  five  hundred,  a  thousand 
or  five  thousand  tons.  Therefore  many  working 
places  must  be  provided  and  many  shorter,  broader 
openings  are  turned  off  the  longer,  narrower  haulage 
ways  which  reach  fresh  sections  of  the  coal.  Be- 
tween each  working  place  is  left  a  pillar  of  coal  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  rock  above.  Locomotives 
and  mules,  distributing  empty  cars  and  gathering 
loaded  ones,  are  the  means  employed  to  get  an  out- 
put from  a  mine.  Of  course  there  is  more  than 
ordering  this  transportation  for  those  in  charge. 
There  is  work  to  be  assigned,  there  are  supplies  to 
be  delivered,  there  is  coal  to  be  gathered.  Besides 
the  maintenance  of  track,  the  maintenance  of  pumps 
must  be  overseen.  Always  the  work  is  on  the  move. 
There  is  a  constant  digging  away  and  expanding 
and  contracting.  Scattered  throughout  the  mine, 
working  in  ones  and  twos,  are  the  men. 
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For  a  hundred  workmen  there  will  be  one  fore-     is  time  to  stop   and  talk  on  idle   days.      There   is 
man.     When  work  comes  it  falls  entirely  upon  the     always  time  to  talk  around  a  mine.    It  was  a  carpen- 
one  foreman  to  direct  the  work  of  these  hundred 
men  scattered  throughout  the  mine.     There  will  be 


ter  boss  who  complained,  "I  have  been  here  fifteen 
years  and  this  is  the  first  time  anybody  ever  told 


as  many  roads  and  turnings  in  a  small  mine  as  there  me  not  to  let  men  hang  around  here  and  talk." 
are  streets  and  blocks  in  a  town  of  twenty-five  thou-  Even  during  times  of  demand  for  coal,  part  days 
sand  inhabitants.  Is  well  coordinated  work  possible  are  so  common  (because  railroads  cannot  give  full 
in  this  physical  situation?  Hardly.  Does  well  disci-  car-supply)  that  you  frequently  find  the  entry  in 
plined  work  occur?  Supervision  is  very  slight;  the  the  diary  of  operation  of  a  mine,  "Worked  all  day." 
organization  of  the 
work  is  loose;  good 
discipline  is  rare;  mo- 
rale, as  we  shall  see,  is 
smashed  to  smithereens 
by  idle  time. 

I  sat  in  a  New  York 
office  the  other  day. 
The  man  at  the  desk 
pressed  a  button  for  the 
office  boy  who  r  e- 
sponded  from  another 
room  fifty  feet  away; 
he  followed  that  by  tel- 
ephoning to  a  subordin- 
ate who  was  twenty-five 
feet  away.  Such  a  possi- 
bility for  quickly  direct- 
ing work  was  a  contrast 


The  check'weighman  is  the  representative  oj  the  men  in  union- 
ized fields  in  tallying  the  output 


The  intermittent 
time  prescribes  the  or- 
ganization of  the  un- 
derground work.  Idle 
days  must  be  as  cheap 
as  possible.  Bosses  as 
few  and  cheap  as  possi- 
ble. Skilled  men  as  few 
as  possible.  It  is  the 
idle  day  cost  which 
counts.  You  cannot 
have  efficient  work 
when  you  have  un- 
steady work.  You  can- 
not train  men  to  be  all- 
round  competent  work- 
men with  inefficient  sys- 
tems of  work.  It  is  a 
iact  that  miners  are  not 
wanted  on  road  build- 


to  the  mines,  where  much  of  a  boss's  time  is  con-  ing  or  other  classes  of  similar  work  and  won't  be 
sumed  in  walking  miles  and  half  miles  and  quarter  employed  if  any  other  men  can  be  obtained.  The 
miles  between  details  of  work.  A  mine  office  may  customs  of  mining  rendej  them  unfit  for  all  day, 
be  a  small  building  by  itself.  Sometimes  it  is  a  day  after  day  work.  The  question  was  asked  by 
room  in  the  end  of  a  mule  barn  with  a  desk  which  one  thoughtful  observer:  Could  miners  stand  the 
is  always  dusty  and  racks  for  the  blue  prints  of  modern  discipline  of  work?  They  are  not  trained 
the  mine.  Sometimes  there  may  be  no  office  for  a  to  it  and  the  answer  would  have  to  be :  Not  in  the 
mine  foreman  and  he  must  do  his  work,  make  up  beginning.  In  the  army  tests  for  intelligence  which 
his  time-book,  study  his  maps  and  do  his  planning,  were  carried  on  during  the  war,  it  was  found  that 
sitting  down  wherever  he  can.  There  will  be  no  miners  as  a  group  rank  next  to  the  lowest;  just  slight- 
office  boy.  Telephoning  to  a  main  office  a  couple  ly  above  laborers.  A  relatively  small  number  of 
of  hundred  miles  away  can  be  done  in  a  shorter  men  underground  are  employed  on  transportation 
time  than  signalling  to  subordinates,  for  they  must  and  on  keeping  the  mine  in  condition.  Underground 
be  on  the  move  and  cannot  stay  near  telephone  con-  work  is  crude  craft  work.  The  great  army  of 
nections.  So  to  get  work  done,  you  must  pull  on  foreigners  could  not  have  been  taken  into  coal  min- 
your  overalls  and  fill  your  lamp  and  start  on  down  ing  if  it  were  skilled  work.  They  dig  the  coal, 
the  path  for  your  rounds.  clean  it  by  hand,  and  load  it  by  hand  into  the  mine 
Any  boss  making  the  rounds  of  work  has  con-  cars.  It  is  a  finished  product  when  it  leaves  the 
tinually  to  answer  the  questions,  "When  do  we  work  miners. 

again?"  and  "How  many  days  this  week?"  The  In  talking  about  coal  mining  as  an  industry,  writ- 
path  to  the  mine  is  not  used  every  day  by  men  ers  have  often  drawn  similes  from  electrical  engi- 
going  to  work  in  the  morning  and  straggling  home  neering  and  spoken  of  the  peak  load  and  unequal 
during  the  day.  Imagination  must  be  used  to  get  loading.  It  is,  however,  hardly  realized  how  in 
the  human  story  out  of  the  government  statistics  that  circuit  of  work  there  is  an  overloading  of  the 
that  show  that  for  thirty  years  work  in  the  bitumi-  mine  boss  beyond  his  current  carrying  capacity  and 
nous  mines  averaged  two  days  out  of  three.  In  a  consequent  loss  in  pressure.  In  ditch  digging  you 
boom  times,  perhaps,  10  per  cent  of  the  mines  may  find  ten  or  a  dozen  workmen  and  one  man 
worked  every  day.  In  slack  times  only  5  per  supervising  them,  but  in  coal  mining  you  customarily 
cent  have  steady  work.  For  the  ordinary  mine,  find  one  foreman  over  miners  digging  a  mile  of 
boom  times  are  four  days  a  week  and  slack  times  ditches  in  half  a  dozen  places.  Idle  days  will  cave 
two  or  none.  Only  a  few  men  work  on  idle  days,  in  mines  just  as  they  cave  in  standing  ditches.  You 
There  is  a  Sunday  quietness  about  the  place  and  the  contend  against  the  steady  pressure  of  roof  and 
swish  of  the  pumps  and  the  whirr  of  the  never  stop-  water  and  gas  with  intermittent  operation  and  scat- 
ping  fan,  sound  loud  as  you  make  your  rounds  to  tered  work.  It  is  a  situation  which  requires  driving 
see  that  these  things  are  going  as  they  should.  There  force  as  the  main  characteristic  of  a  boss.  Engi- 
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neering  is  at  a  discount. 
You  must  immediately 
bring  an  organization 
from  no  load  up  to  full 
production. 

"Gee!"  said  a  motor- 
man,  "it  is  hard  to  get 
up  at  half  past  five 
when  you  sleep  till  nine 
or  ten  five  mornings  in 
the  week,  just  because 
there's  nothing  to  do." 

"If  you  are  working 
steady,"  said  a  super- 
intendent, "you  will  find 
that  your  motormen  get 
out  a  trip  or  two  more 
a  day." 

More  tonnage — low- 
er cost. 

Idle  days  compound  troubles  in  many  ways. 


The  weighboss  is  a  company  man,  and  adds  spectacles  to 
a  nice  eye 


At 


tion  of  the  work  going 
to  pieces  as  men  drop 
out.  Bosses  needed 
everywhere. 

No  one  will  probably 
complain  that  so  great 
a  quantity  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  exists  in 
the  ground.  It  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be 
manufactured  quickly. 
But  the  big  blanket 
which  lies  over  a  mine 
manager's  work  is  that 
the  chances  of  opening 
mines  have  been  so 
great  that  too  many 
mines  exist  and  very, 
very  few  get  full  work. 
The  labor  cost  is  70 
per  cent  of  the  production  cost.  The  struggle  from 


eleven  in  the  morning  you  are  likely  to  find  a  man     the  very  first  of  coal  mining  has  been  to  get  cheap 


coming  out  of  the  mine. 

"Hey,  Mike,  where  are  you  going?" 

"Ah,  me  sick.      Me  go  home." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Me  hands  hurt.   No  can  dig.   No  work  steady." 

Tonnage  falling  off,  costs  mounting,  the  organiza- 


labor.  The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
has  been  to  get  highly  paid  for  the  little  work  that 
they  have  opportunity  to  do.  The  anomalous  situa- 
tion has  resulted  that  the  piece  workers  in  the  mines 
get  paid  at  an  earning  rate  per  hour  that  is  higher 
than  mine  officials:  $2.50  to  $3.00  an  hour  against 


"  WAITIN'  FOR  THE  CARS," 
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a  foreman's  dollar. 
But  as  officials  get  more 
hours  of  work  in  a  year, 
their  yearly  earnings 
are  greater.  During 
any  period  of  full  work 
there  are  always  some 
men  in  the  mines  swing- 
ing a  pick  and  shovel 
who  draw  more  pay 
than  a  mine  manager. 

There  are  additional 
reasons  why  this  anom- 
alous  situation  exists. 
The  basic,  crude,  craft 
work  of  coal  mining  has 
not  changed  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 
The  state  laws  covering 


Dumping  a  car  on  the  tipple 


coal  mining  have  required  that  the  mine  foremen 
be  practical  men  who  have  come  up  in  the  work  of 
the  mine.  You  are  tempted  to  believe  that  in  these 
isolated  communities  crude  conceptions  of  manage- 
ment have  been  handed  down  for  decades.  You 
frequently  hear  the  boast  about  the  coal  mines : 
"We  know  how  to  fix  them.  We  don't  let  them 
earn  too  much  money.  We  put  on  more  miners." 
The  result  of  such  a  policy  in  the  conduct  of  work 


is  that  the  workmen  are 
idle  a  good  part  of  the 
time  which  they  spend 
supposedly  at  work  un- 
derground  and,  of 
course,  as  they  are  piece 
workers,  must  struggle 
for  extra  high  rates  to 
cover  not  only  the  days 
of  unemployment,  but 
also  the  unemployment 
within  employment. 

The  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  situation 
and  the  problems  of  the 
mine  manager  are  often 
complicated  when  he 
attempts  to  run  counter 
to  long  established  cus- 
tom. Obtaining  a  high  output  per  miner  per  day  is 
not  a  thing  which  is  customarily  sought.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  ordinarily  so  little  attempt  to  keep  men 
working  to  capacity,  that  men  do  not  commonly 
come  to  the  boss  claiming  consideration  because  they 
are  good  workmen,  but  because,  "Me  always  pay 
rent.  Me  trade  company  store." 

Most  of  the  mine  bosses  are  either  British  or  of 
British  descent.      In  some  sections  there  will  be  a 
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preponderance  of  Scotch,  in  others,  Irish  or  Welsh. 
To  them  there  are  only  three  types  who  work  in 
the  mines:  English,  foreigners  and  Italians.  The 
English-speaking  miners  have  more  often  been 
brought  up  in  the  mines,  have  started  in  when  they 
were  very  young  and  in  consequence  have  more  min- 
ing skill.  The  Italians  have  a  distinct  enough  char- 
acter to  be  classed  alone,  while  the  emigrants 
from  eastern  Europe,  who  were  peasants  in  the  old 
country,  speak  a  different  language  and  work  in  a 
common  way  and  so  are  classed  together.  Often 
the  best  leaders  in  the  mines  will  be  these  foreigners, 
for  they  are  accustomed  to  crude  tools  and  hard 
work.  Moreover  as  farmers  they  were  trained  to 
find  their  own  work  and  do  it  too;  not  raised  to  the 
bad  habits  of  the  mines.  But  the  understanding  of 
European  customs  which  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  mines  is  shown  by  putting  two 
separate  conversations  together. 

The  first:  "Those  foreigners  don't  have  any 
respect  for  the  houses.  Why  down  our  way  they 
are  digging  out  under  them  and  keeping  cows  and 
everything  in  there." 

The  second:  "Shure, 
Meestaire.  Shure. 
America?  America  fine 
place.  You  know.  In 
old  country  not  every- 
body keep  cow.  Got  to 
get  permission  to  keep 
cow,  pig,  everything. 
America.  Everybody 
keep  cow." 

Were  work  the  only 
problem  of  the  Mees- 
taire Supaire  things 
might  be  simpler.  But 
there  are  the  houses 
and  stores.  As  store 
manager  you  must 
know  the  prices  of  jam 
and  hammers  and  per- 
cales and  ladies'  silk 
hose,  besides  the  con- 
struction of  motor  gen- 
erator sets  and  centrifugal  pumps  and  mining  and 
men.  Troubles  brew  when  the  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  of  women  and  children  are  not  appeased. 

The  houses  provide  many  annoyances  and  some 
humors.  During  the  boom  period  of  the  past  few 
years  when  men  where  earning  good  wages,  one 
miners  came  to  an  office  complaining,  "House  no 
good.  No  strong.  Cave  in."  Investigation  proved 
that  he  had  purchased  a  heavy  nickel-in-the-slot 
piano  from  a  saloon  that  had  gone  out  of  business, 
and  the  machine  was  too  heavy  for  the  floor  on 
which  he  placed  it.  The  economic  law  that  after 
necessities  are  satisfied,  excess  earnings  go  into 
luxuries,  was  working  in  the  mining  town.  Only  it 
was  a  funny  personal  luxury. 

Coal  mining  is  distinctly  a  rural  industry;  an  in- 
dustry located  along  branch  railroads  and  often  in 
regions  where  only  mining  exists.  Moreover  coal 
mines  require  large  areas.  A  square  mile  of  terri- 


The  brakeman  of  a  coal  train.     Car  shortage  is  one  serious 
cause  of  irregularity  of  employment 


tory  will  be  needed  for  a  relatively  small  mine.  In 
consequence  mines  cannot  be  crowded  together  like 
factories  in  a  city.  There  is  a  distance  between 
even  two  mines.  On  account  of  the  isolation  the 
coal  mining  companies  have  to  build  the  towns  where 
the  workmen  can  live  and  supply  the  stores  where 
they  can  buy  what  they  need.  In  some  cases  they 
may  build  the  churches.  If  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
water,  the  companies  must  do  this.  The  manager 
of  the -mines  must  supervise  all  these  things.  His 
is  more  than  an  eight-hour  job  because  he  touches 
the  men  not  only  while  they  are  at  work,  but  in 
their  homes  and  all  day  Sunday  as  well.  He  moulds 
the  conditions  of  the  workmen's  lives. 

It  is  that  which  gives  breadth  to  his  job.  And 
were  there  no  outside  limitations  placed  upon  him 
by  conditions  over  which  there  is  no  control,  he 
might  build  well  in  every  case.  But  he  cannot  for 
he  has  too  many  mines  and  by  this  the  manner  of 
his  work  is  conditioned.  The  dependence  of  a  whole 
isolated  community  upon  one  company  for  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  life,  makes  a  situation  which  lends 

itself  easily  to  abuse. 
Welfare  work  and  Safe- 
ty First  have  progressed 
during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  a  firm  position. 
Halls  for  entertainment 
and  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  good  schools 
are  now  maintained  by 
many  companies.  Un- 
der some  of  the  larger 
companies  more  of  this 
work  has  probably  been 
done  than  in  other  in- 
dustries. But  in  the  run 
of  mine  towns  one  often 
finds  the  local  hall  of 
the  miners'  union  is  the 
only  place  of  recrea- 
tion. It  is  there  that 
the  travelling  troupes 
produce  The  Life  of 
Jesse  James  with  seven 
murders  in  every  act.  You  find  dances  advertised 
to  be  held  in  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  halls  of  the  va- 
rious mining  towns:  "Gents  $1.00.  Ladies  free. 
Good  order  guaranteed." 

For  those  whose  life  is  coal  mining,  the  isolation 
and  separation  of  the  mines  makes  it  difficult  to 
find  a  job.  There  is  no  near  by  work;  not  even  min- 
ing. To  get  a  job  in  another  mine  means  moving 
to  another  town.  And  so  to  the  mine  manager  come 
appeals  from  the  wife  of  some  workman,  for  it  is 
the  women  who  come  to  make  appeals  for  mercy 
and  kindness.  Born  in  the  old  country  she  may 
never  have  learned  to  speak  English  and  may  come 
with  a  neighbor,  both  of  them  with  shawls  over 
their  heads. 

"She  say  won't  you  give  her  man  his  job  back." 
"No.     I  cannot  do  it.     He  loaded  too  much  dirty 
coal  and  never  would  keep  his  place  in  order." 
(Continued  on  page  1054) 
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By  JOHN  BROPHY 

MEN  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and  spend     American  Kingdom  of  Coal  is  today  in  as  chaotic 
their  days  in  dangerous  and  racking  toil,     and  explosive  a  condition  as  the  states  of  Europe. 
This  it  not  the  gift  of  a  few  unusual  men.     No   single  constructive   suggestion  has  come   from 
It  is  the  steady  average  annual  offering  of     the   operators.      No   large   leading   idea   has  come 
half  a  million  miners.     But  the  Nationalization  Re-     from  the  public.     The   public  is   feeling  intensely, 
search  Committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of     but  is  not  yet  thinking  wisely. 

America  is  getting  in  touch  with  men  who  are  wil-  The  operators  have  a  fresh  explanation  for  the 
ling  to  invest  the  same  bold- 
ness and  persistence  of  effort 
in  planning  a  good  administra- 
tion for  their  industry.  They 
give  ten,  twenty,  forty  years  to 
hard  labor.  We  ask  them  to 
give  but  one  hour  a  week  to 
the  firm  thinking  that  would 
sweeten  all  the  job. 

The  happiness  of  multitudes 
of  common  people  rests  on 
thinking  out  the  problems  of 
human  relationship  under  the 
strain  of  industry.  It  is  no 
revelation  from  heaven  that  is 
needed.  It  is  the  hammering 
out  of  some  simple  devices  in 
administration.  Man  is  an 
animal  that  organizes  painfully 
and  poorly.  He  grows  irrita- 
ble in  large-scale  industry.  But 
as  long  as  he  elects  to  try  for 
a  thing  called  civilization — to 
come  in  out  of  the  wet  and  eat 
cooked  food — he  must  push  on 
with  his  unnatural  experiment 
and  not  lie  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  muddle.  What  are 
needed  are  some  plain  rules  of 
the  road. 

The  coal  industry  has  been 
so  disorganized  and  misman- 
aged that  the  situation  in  re- 
c  e  n  t  years  has  approached 
what  big  business  men  and 
stand-pat  senators  describe  as 
a  "catastrophe."  Intelligent 
men,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  at  heart,  agree  that 
the  "game  is  up" — the  old 
game  of  speculative  profits, 
over-  production,  shortages, 
sky-high  prices,  unemployment, 
gunmen,  spies,  the  murder  of 
miners,  a  sullen,  desperate  pub- 
lic. Unless  unification  and  or- 
der enter  the  industry,  there 
will  be  a  blow-up  somewhere, 
followed  by  drastic,  angry, 
and  frenzied  legislation.  The 
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JOHN  BROPHY,  president  District  No.  2  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 


Political  leaders  get  on  the  Jront  pages  of  the  newspapers.     But  the  public  has  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  what  men  look  like  who   carry   the  load  of  responsibility    in   the  economic  field.     Here 

are  representative  district  leaders 
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annual  crisis  as  often  as  it  rolls  around.  One  year 
it  is  car  shortage,  another  year,  high  wages,  then 
the  war,  then  government  interference.  Of  thought 
out  plan  and  remedy  they  have  offered  none. 

The  only  large-scale  proposal  has  come  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  their  demand 
for  nationalization.  It  is  the  only  proposal  that 
grapples  with  slack  work  for  the  miners,  high  prices 
and  irregular  supply  for  the  consumers.  It  is  now 
the  job  of  the  miners  to  decide  what  kind  of  nation- 
alization they  want.  There  are  only  three  plans 
possible  for  control  and  administration.  All  other 
plans  are  minor  variations  on  those  three.  There 
are  only  three  plans  possible,  because,  after  the 


JAMES  MARK,  vice-president  of  District  No.  2  (Western  Pennsylvania) 


Brophy,  Mark  and  their  associates  are  known  for  their  educational  'work  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  miners.    They  take  up  not  only  questions  of  hours  and  wages  but  also  the  larger  problems 

of  production  and  control 


owners  are  bought  out,  only  three  interests  are 
concerned — the  public,  the  miners  and  the  technical 
and  managerial  group.  The  plans  differ  in  the  pro- 
portion of  power  they  give  to  each  of  the  three 
interests. 

Any  plan  of  unification  to  be  acceptable  to  a  free 
people  must  fulfill  several  demands.  It  must  not 
only  give  a  good  American  life  to  the  worker  in  the 
sense  of  wages,  hours,  safety,  health,  and  all  other 
living  conditions;  it  must  also  satisfy  his  demand 
for  a  voice  in  management,  for  a  share  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  industry.  The  American 
worker  has  no  use  for  the  thing  called  state  social- 
ism. To  have  a  group  of  politicians  at  Washington 
manage  coal  would  be  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  miner  as  it  would 
be  to  the  long-suffering  public. 
Any  plan  of  nationalization 
must  give  a  larger  area  of  con- 
trol inside  the  industry  to  all 
the  workers.  Against  great 
odds  and  powerful  opposition 
the  workers  have  won  a  meas- 
ure of  control,  certain  negative 
functions  of  management. 
Their  method  has  been  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  their  in- 
strument has  been  the  union. 
The  workers  have  won  at  least 
a  measure  of  control  over  the 
rate  of  pay;  the  length  of  the 
working  day;  the  details  of  the 
daily  life  as  these  details  are 
manipulated  by  the  employer's 
will,  inside  the  mine  and  in 
leisure  hours;  the  qualifications 
of  the  worker  to  be  hired;  the 
manner  and  tone  of  the  man- 
ager; the  right  to  inspect  the 
conditions  of  the  mine  and, 
through  the  check-weighman, 
to  inspect  the  amount  of  work 
done.  These  are  real  gains  in 
personal  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic status.  They  have  been 
largely  won  by  the  union.  The 
proof  is  that  these  rights  are 
not  granted  in  a  non-union 
field. 

But  these  gains  are  not 
enough  for  a  worker  in  a  demo- 
cratically managed  industry. 
He  wishes  the  right  to  make 
suggestions  on  technical  im- 
provements, on  car-pushing,  on 
slack  work,  on  output,  and  the 
right  to  take  part  in  carrying 
them  out.  There  will  be  no 
complete  cooperation  until  his 
suggestions  are  welcomed  and 
weighed.  His  goodwill  and  in- 
telligence should  be  encour- 
aged. They  must  be  incorpor- 
ated in  any  successful  scheme 
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STANLEY  HUDZINSKI 


WILLIAM  WELSH 


of  administration.  The  working 
miner  must  have  a  real  part  in 
the  government  of  coal.  Demo- 
cratic management  is  what  the 
worker  wants.  By  democratic 
management  he  means  that  coal 
shall  be  run  by  the  people  who 
mine  it,  who  apply  their  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  its  problems, 
who  transport  it,  who  sell  it, 
who  use  it.  If  coal  were  run  by 
a  bureau  at  Washington,  the 
miner  would  feel  as  far  away 
from  being  represented  in  the 
industry  as  he  feels  today  under 
private  ownership.  Democratic 
management  must  be  the  blood 
and  bones  of  a  plan  of  nation- 
alization for  the  mines. 

But  any  plan  of  nationali- 
zation must  also  include  owner- 
ship by  the  public.  Ownership 
of  the  mines  by  the  miners 
would  be  as  unjust  and  as  dis- 
astrous as  ownership  by  the  coal 
operators  has  proved  itself  to 
be.  The  public  must  give  the 
final  decision  on  the  large  issues  of  the  industry. 
But  it  is  always  ownership  that  gives  this  power 
of  decision.  So  the  public  must  own  the  mines. 

Any  plan  of  nationalization  must  include  the 
separation  of  control  from  administration.  The 
decision  of  policy  is  one  thing.  The  job  of  adminis- 
tration is  quite  a  different  thing.  To  give  control 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  to  safeguard  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  to  practice  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  conservation  equally  with  that  of 
business  initiative — all  this  is  in  the  job  of  control. 
Control  means  to  know  what  is  actually  being  done, 
as  well  as  to  order  the  thing  to  be  done.  Control 


ALEC  McMULLEN 


means  statistics  of  output,  re- 
quirements, stocks;  it  means 
tests,  inspections,  research,  pub- 
licity; it  means  the  collection  of 
all  the  necessary  new  and  now 
unknown  facts  about  the  indus- 
try. Under  public  ownership 
and  democratic  administration, 
the  coal  industry  will  find  out 
how  much  coal  the  people  want, 
how  much  of  a  supply  is  already 
in  stock,  what  is  the  cost  of  min- 
ing coal,  how  much  pay  a  miner 
gets,  and  what  the  correct  price 
is  for  a  ton  of  coal.  These  are 
simple,  easy,  fundamental  and 
essential  facts  in  running  an  in- 
dustry. But  not  one  of  these 
elementary  facts  is  known  today. 
A  permanent  fact-finding  agen- 
cy or  bureau  of  statistics  will  be 
one  of  the  instruments  of  con- 


American  born,  British  born,  Italian  born, 
Polish  born — they  have  all  worked  in  the 
mines  and  are  at  present  members  of  the 
Executive  Board,  District  No.  2  U.  M.  A. 


trol.      Control  means  a  perma- 
nent federal  inter-state  commis- 
sion of  mines,   and  the  eyes  of 
the  commission  will  be  a  bureau 
of    statistics,    with    uniform    ac- 
counting and  a  research  group.     At  the  head  is  the 
secretary  of  mines,  a  cabinet  member. 

The  job  of  administration  is  to  do.  Administra- 
tion means  a  national  mining  council.  This  council 
may  be  made  up  of  three  kinds  of  members.  One 
group  will  be  the  administrative  heads  of  the  indus- 
try— financial,  technical,  managerial.  One  group 
will  be  the  miners.  The  third  group  will  represent 
the  coal  consumers,  the  consumers  in  other  allied 
industries,  and  the  community.  The  administrative 
representatives  of  this  threefold  national  mining 
council  may  be  appointed  by  the  permanent  federal 
commission  of  mines.  The  miners'  representatives 
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may  be  appointed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  public  representatives  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

There  will  be  regional  councils  for  the  various 
large  coal  fields,  such  as  the  central  competitive 
and  the  tide-water  districts,  the  anthracite,  the 
southwest,  and  so  forth.  These  district  councils 
will  be  made  up  on  the  same  threefold  lines  of  local 
executives,  miners  and  consumers. 

In  the  mine  or  group  of  mines,  there  will  be 
mine  committees. 

The  power  of  the  purse  will  rest  with  the  perma- 
nent federal  commission  of  mines.  The  national 
mining  council  will  present  to  the  commission  its 
budget — receipts,  expenses,  salaries,  wages,  costs, 
development  of  new  coal  fields,  prices  on  coal. 

Any  plan  of  nationalization  must  include  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  union,  and  collective  bargaining. 
The  prime  cause  of  labor  disputes  is  removed  by 
nationalization  in  the  elimination  of  the  profit 
motive.  Nevertheless,  such  questions  as  the  di- 
vision of  the  annual  product  and  rates  of  pay  for 
the  various  grades  of  work,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  working  place  will  always  remain.  So  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  special  and  separate  ma- 
chinery for  collective  bargaining.  This  machinery 
will  be  the  same  joint  conference  between  miners 
and  directors  of  the  industry  as  has  always  existed 
in  union  fields.  Without  this  the  workers  would  be 
almost  as  well  off  under  the  old  system.  The 
miners  will  be  nominated  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

In  other  words, 
the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Amer- 
ica under  nationali- 
zation, will  not  only 
participate  in  a  d- 
ministration,  but 
must  in  addition 
maintain  its  own 
life  and  integrity  as 
"an  independent  or- 
ganization of  initi- 
ative and  defence." 


Any  plan  of  nationalization  must  arrange  for  the 
determination  of  price,  quality  and  quantity  of  out- 
put by  the  whole  community  and  not  by  the  group 
of  workers.  This  means  that  the  federal  com- 
mission of  mines  and  the  secretary  of  mines  will 
have  the  final  say  on  these  matters.  This  will  be 
the  public  safeguard. 

As  a  basis  for  comparison  and  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican plans  there  is  a  series  of  foreign  plans  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  mining  industry.  In  one 
extreme  plan,  the  Welsh  miners  outline  a  method  of 
administration  which  gives  them  what  amounts  to 
100  per  cent  control.  In  another  plan — that  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain — the  miners 
hold  half  control  and  the  technical  and  managerial 
experts  and  the  public  hold  the  other  half.  The 
Sankey  plan  is  a  three-part  division  of  power.  So- 
is  the  plan  of  the  French  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

So  far  as  the  government  of  coal  is  concerned, 
the  British  coal  owner  had  been  more  advanced  in 
his  economic  concessions  than  the  American  miner 
had  been  in  his  demands.  The  proof  is  this:  Baron 
Gainford,  with  the  authority  of  the  Mining  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  proposed  a  plan  for  profit- 
sharing  and  for  a  permanent  fact-finding  agency, 
on  which  the  miners'  union  should  have  equal  re- 
presentation with  the  coal  owners.  So  slight  has 
been  the  pressure  brought  by  American  miners  that 
until  recently  they  have  had  no  plan  so  definite,  so 
radical,  as  the  scheme  of  the  coal  operators  of 

Britain. 

But  outlined 
above  is  the  s  u  g- 
gestion  of  our  Amer- 
ican miners'  plan 
for  nationalization. 
It  is  given,  not  as 
a  final  plan,  but 
as  something 
around  which  the 
miners  may  build 
their  own  pro- 
gram. 


RICHARD  GILBERT,  Cornish-born 

As  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  his  district  (No.  2  ijor  twenty-three  years  he  has 

one  of  the  longest  records   in  the  country  as  a  mine   union  official.     He  is  a 

graduate  of  a  botanical  school  in  England 


Robert  Smillie  of  Larkhall 


By  SAVEL  ZIMAND 


ASKED  the  porter  at  my  hotel  in 
Glasgow  what  train  I  could  take  to 
Larkhall.  "Oh  yes,"  he  answered, 
"you  want  the  place  where  Bob 
Smillie  lives.  It  is  only  about  a  two 
hour  ride  from  here." 

Robert   Smillie    is   a    Scotchman, 
born  in  Ulster.     He  came  to  Scotland  as  a  youngster 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  work  in  a  shipyard 
on  the  Clyde.     At  sixteen  he  started  work  in  the 
mines.     The   Miners  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  two  years  ago,  as  the 
chief  exponent  of  its  demand 
for    nationalization    of    the 
mines,  he  was  the  center  of  in- 
terest before  the  Sankey  Coal 
Commission.      Today,    in   re- 
t  i  r  e  m  e  n  t,  at  sixty-five  he 
stands    out    as    the    greatest 
miner  in  the  world. 

Where  the  River  Clyde 
meets  the  Ayr,  overlooking 
the  great  steel  center  at 
Mothewell  and  the  iron  facto- 
ries of  Wichaw,  is  the  village 
where  Smillie  has  worked  and 
planned  a  life  time.  His  in- 
fluence has  extended  far  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  just  as  the  old  min- 
ers who  came  here  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  were  the 
disciples  of  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  brought  with  them 
to  this  country  the  idea  of  or- 
ganization, it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  large  a  newer  genera- 
tion of  miners  from  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  have  brought  with 
them  the  ideas  of  Smillie's 
democracy. 

As  I  entered  Larkhall,  I 
went  into  a  store  to  buy  an 
illustrated  postcard  and  my 
friend  asked  the  old  lady  who 
was  running  the  store,  "Do 
you  know  where  Mr.  Smillie 
lives?"  The  reply  came, 
"Everybody  kens  him.  Mr. 
Smillie's  a  fine  man." 

Smillie  lives  at  29  Mil- 
ler Street,  in  a  miner's  cot- 
tage. The  cottage  is  one  of 
a  long  row  of  dwellings  which 
extends  through  the  street  and 
on  both  sides  of  it.  The  in- 
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habitants   of   these   cottages   work   in   pits   of   the 
neighborhood. 

In  Miller  Street  there  is  a  country  home  belong- 
ing to  the  ducal  land  owner  of  the  district.     Some 
foreign  visitors  who  come  to  see  Mr.  Smillie  inquire 
there,  being  sure  that  they  have  picked  out  the  right 
residence.     But  a  castle  is  not  the  place  Mr.  Smillie 
chose  as  his  home.     His  is  a  miner's  cottage,  old 
fashioned  and  simple.     He  chose  it  when  he  was 
working  in  the  pit  and  has  lived  in  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  before  that  in  the  same  kind  of  house 
across  the   street   for   twenty-five — forty-five  years 
altogether.     He  has  not  at  all 
departed  from  the  life  of  an 
active  miner.    That  is  probab- 
ly    the     thing    which     distin- 
guishes him  from  some  labor 
leaders.     He  lives  among  the 
miners,  plays  with  the  miners, 
and   suffers   with  the   miners. 
Mrs.  Smillie,  a  little  woman 
looking    strong    and    kind, 
whom   I   had   met   before   at 
miners'    conventions,    opened 
the  door.     She  said  Mr.  Smil- 
lie was  there,  but  he  was  in 
bed ;   he   was   resting   by   the 
doctor's  orders.      It  was  not 
long  before  Mr.  Smillie  came 
down — a   plain   man,   with   a 
face  cast  in  tragic  mold,  rug- 
ged and  work-worn,  imagina- 
tive   and    with    human    sym- 
pathy   for   those   who   labor, 
fanatic  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
workers,  with  a  divine  faith  in 
the   triumph  of  a  better  jus- 
tice— a  great  moral  force  in 
the  modern  labor  movement. 
Smillie  has  aged  since  I  saw 
him  two  years  ago.     He  has 
had  a  complete  breakdown  in 
health.   He  had  been  tired  for 
years,  but  had  not  permitted 
himself  to  take  a  rest.     Here 
is   where    the   well-to-do   and 
those  born  in  leisure  have  ad- 
vantages   over    the    working 
man.      All   the   strength    and 
power    of    resistance    are 
burned  out  of  him  because  of 
the  early  struggles  he  had  to 
go  through.     Later  came  the 
restless,  busy  activities  of  the 
labor  leader.     He  traveled  in 
the  day  time,  not  in  Pullman 
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seats,  but  sitting  on  wooden  benches  and  reading 
through  and  preparing  his  speeches  and  his  work 
during  the  day  time.  At  night  he  talked,  organized 
and  attended  conferences.  Only  now  and  then  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  run  up  to  his  home 
town  and  taste  of  Mrs.  Smillie's  good  cooking.  He 
said  to  me,  "You  know,  the  life  of  a  labor  leader 
depends  so  much  on  the  kind  of  life  companion 
you  have  and  it  is  in  great  part  due  to  her  if  I  have 
done  some  little  for  humanity."  Mrs.  Smillie  has 
brought  up  nine  children,  all  alive,  and  standing  for 
the  cause  associated  with  their  father's  name. 

Many  of   the   miners   of   Smillie's   district  have 
emigrated  to  America,  and  he  told  us  how,  during 
his  visit  to  the  States  in  1912,  as  a  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  convention, 
he  once  found  a  whole  group  of  miners  from  his 
own  village  in  one  Illinois  mining  town.     In  another 
town   he   described   to   an   audience   an   eviction  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  for  eviction  of  miners  used 
to  be  a  common  practice  in  Scotland.     Smillie  as  a 
local  union  leader  used  to  accompany  the  owner's 
agent  to  see  that  the  miners  did  not  oppose  the  evic- 
tion with  violence.      "Our  men  were  furious  over 
this  eviction  practice,"  said  Smillie,  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  full  of  remembrances  of  the  old  days  when 
his  union  was  not  yet  the  great  industrial  factor  it 
is  today.     His  clay  pipe  in  his  hands,  he  continued 
his  story.     "I  told  these  Illinois  folk  the  case  of  a 
Scotch  miner.     We  knocked  at  the  miner's  door  and 
no  one  answered.     We  could  distinguish  from  the 
outside  the  music  of  a  harmonica  played  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  household.     The  door  was  bar- 
ricaded; that  is  what  the  miners  used  to  do  general- 
ly, and  the  operators'  man  had  to  force  the  door. 
When  we  entered  we  saw  a  young  woman  rocking 
her  baby  and  a  young  man,  her  husband,  playing 
the  harmonica  for  the  baby.     The  man  greeted  me 
with,    'Hello,    Bob,    what    are    you    doing    here?' 
'Haven't  you  heard  us?'  I  said  to  him.     'We  came 
to  evict  you.'    Of  course  he  heard  us  too  well,"  said 
Smillie.      "  'Evict  me,'   said  the  young  miner,   'go 
ahead  and  do  it.'     The  operators'  man  had  to  take 
all  the  furniture  out  and  when  he  came  to  the  cradle 
he  asked  the  young  woman  to  take  the  baby  out  so 
that  he  could  carry  the  cradle  down.     'No,'  said  she, 
'You  will  have  to  take  the  cradle  and  the  baby  to- 
gether.'     And   the    poor   man,"    Smillie   continued 
reminiscently,  "had  to  carry  down  the  cradle  with 
the  baby.     Suddenly,  when  I  got  to  this  point  of 
my  story  a  man  in  this  Illinois  audience  rose  up  and 
shouted,  'You  are  right,  Bob' — as  if  all  I  was  telling 
up  to  that  time  were  only  lies — 'and  the  baby  who 
was  carried  down  is  right  here  and  working  in  the 
mines." 

We  were  soon  in  the  depths  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Smillie  asked  me  questions  about  his  friends  here, 
and  about  the  labor  movement.  I  asked  if  he  did 
not  think  that  mass  action  had  failed  with  the  defeat 
of  the  miners  in  the  last  lockout.  His  reply  was, 
"Mass  action  has  never  been  tried,  how  could  it 
have  failed?  By  mass  action  I  understand  action 
by  the  whole  labor  movement.  That  was  not  what 
happened  in  the  last  lockout." 


We  wandered  from  this  subject  later  to  his  own 
political  candidacy  in  different  districts.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  a  candidate  seven 
times  and  always  failed."  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
it  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  workers  that 
he  was  out  of  Parliament  than  in.  He  answered 
that  perhaps  it  was.  And  then  he  added,  "You 
know,  it  takes  a  really  great  man  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  House  of  Commons  atmosphere. 
It  takes  a  Keir  Hardie.  Many  of  them  forget  their 
missions  after  they  sit  down  in  the  comfortable  seats 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

And  that  brought  him  to  tell  me  something  about 
Keir  Hardie  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  a  life-long 
friendship.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "Hardie  was  not 
fond  of  play."  (Smillie  is  very  fond  of  play  in 
spite  of  his  singular  childhood  and  boyhood.  He 
is  a  bowler,  fisherman,  golfer,  and  plays  many  other 
games.)  Smillie  continued,  "Hardie  was  a  very 
serious  person.  As  he  himself  expressed  it  once, 
he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  child — in  spirit 
he  meant.  Even  his  memories  of  boyhood  and  man- 
hood were  gloomy.  'Hardie,'  I  said  to  him  once, 
'if  you  don't  want  to  play  anything  else,  let's  buy 
marbles  and  play  that.'  To  this  Hardie  replied, 
'No,  I  am  afraid  you  would  cheat  me.'  ' 

OMILLIE  has  received  the  offer  of  high  govefn- 
^mental  position  three  times.  During  the  war  a  tele- 
gram from  Lloyd  George  came  to  his  home  asking 
him  if  he  would  not  come  to  see  him.  Mrs.  Smillie 
asked  him  what  is  was  about.  He  replied,  "It  is 
either  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  prison."  To  this 
Mrs.  Smillie  answered,  "If  it  is  prison,  then  it  is 
all  right,  but  if  it  is  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  tell  us 
when  you  come  back  so  we  can  get  out  of  here." 

Mr.  Smillie  went  to  London  to  see  Lloyd  George. 
The  Premier  told  him  that  the  government  would 
like  to  offer  him  the  position  of  food  comptroller 
which  would  pay  about  £5,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Smillie  answered,  "You  know  very  well,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  that  I  am  not  qualified  for  this  position." 
And  Lloyd  George  answered  him  by  saying,  "We 
know  that  you  are.  You  are  the  president  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
trade  union  in  the  world."  And  Mr.  Smillie  again 
replied,  "Even  if  I  was  food  comptroller,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  you  would  not  give  me  enough  freedom  to 
handle  the  situation  as  I  thought  right."  "Oh,  yes," 
Lloyd  George  replied,  "We  would  give  you  free- 
dom." Robert  Smillie  shortened  the  conversation 
by  saying,  "You  are  quite  right.  I  am  president 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and 
I  will  remain  that  as  long  they  want  me  and  I  have 
power  enough  to  fill  the  position."  He  went  to  his 
hotel  from  there  and  found  another  offer  from  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  asking  him  if  he  might  not 
suggest  his  name  as  minister  of  pensions.  He  gave 
the  same  replv  as  he  did  to  the  Premier.  Two 
refusals  of  Cabinet  positions  in  one  day! 

And  now,  after  a  long  life  of  service,  Smillie 
sits  quietly  in  his  home.  "It  may  seem  strange 
to  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  never  had  a  private 
secretary.  I  have  always  attended  to  my  corres- 
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pondence  and  work  myself."  in  spite  of  his  physical 
disabilities  he  still  continues  to  work  for  his  miners. 
So  he  writes  me,  "During  the  past  fortnight  I  have 
had  a  trial  run  'round  when  I  addressed  some  ten 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  and  England. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  was  greeted  everywhere  and  it  caused  some 
feelings  of  regret  within  me  that  I  was  not  twenty 
years  younger  in  order  that  I  might  have  strength 
to  help  forward  the  good  cause.  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  amount  of 
work  which  I  formerly  did  but  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  give  some  help  if  need  be.  ...  My  sight  is 
not  improving  and  this  has  made  it  difficult  for  me 
to  undertake  much  reading  or  writing." 

While  the  breakdown  in  his  health  caused  by 
mental  sufferings  during  the  war  and  the  strenuous 
over-work  must  have  been  the  main  reason  for  his 
resignation  from  the  presidency,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  this  was  not  the  only  reason.  Disagree- 
ment in  policy  over  the  miners'  strike  of  the  autumn 
of  1920  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons.  Smillie 
opposed  the  strike.  He  declared  if  the  miners  could 
not  prove  their  claim  to  the  wage  advance  they  were 
seeking,  they  had  no  right  to  it.  He  therefore 
urged  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  government 
to  submit  the  case  to  a  third  party  for  judgment. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends,  W.  Straker,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Minors'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  writes  in  the 
monthly  circular  of  the  Northcumberland  Miners' 
Mutual  Confident  Association,  "Whether  or  not  the 
miners'  refusal  to  accept  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Smillie  on  that  occasion  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  resignation  I  cannot  say;  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 


prised if  it  had.  He  came  back  at  the  miners'  urgent 
request,  although  in  ill  health,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  back  we  refused  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
warned  the  conference  of  the  dangers  to  the  federa- 
tion if  we  acted  on  the  strike  policy.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  organization — built  up  during  thirty  years — 
might  be  driven  back  to  the  condition  of  things  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  its  commencement." 

He  was  reading  to  me  Robert  Burns,  whose  poetry 
he  knows  so  well  and  delights  in  so  much.  The 
hour  of  twilight  was  approaching.  The  Scotch  sun- 
sets are  very  late.  Smillie  was  seated  at  the  fire- 
side in  miner's  garb,  with  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  thinking — thinking  of  what  he  probably  thought 
every  day  of  his  life:  the  minors  and  their  lot- 
thinking  without  bitterness,  in  the  spirit  of  simple 
devotion  and  love  towards  his  fellow  beings.  The 
room  was  getting  dark  and  the  light  colors  came 
from  the  reflection  of  sunset  and  the  red  glow  from 
the  hearth.  We  could  hear  the  tunes  played  by  the 
bag  pipers  outside.  Smillie's  sad  face  lit  up,  all 
the  gloom  and  sadness  seemed  to  disappear.  "You 
know,"  he  began,  "to  have  lived  amongst  my  people 
here  for  forty-five  years  and  to  have  been  a  labor 
leader,  which  means  to  have  been  watched  step  by 
step  by  my  people  and  still  after  all  those  years 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them  and  being 
one  of  them,  is  the  greatest  thing  to  me  in  life." 
Then  he  suddenly  rose,  lifted  his  hands  up  and 
repeated  full  of  gentleness,  "These  things  have 
meant  a  lot  to  me." 

When  we  left  the  house  the  moon  was  shining 
on  the  Irish  coast  and  the  miners  in  the  village 
street  were  talking  in  broadest  Doric  about  their 
daily  work. 
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Two  Days  from  a  Diary 


By  POWERS  HAPGOOD 


Tuesday,  August  16,  1921 

ABOUT  two  o'clock  I  started  for  No.  40  mine 
(non-union).  Two  men  were  leaning  against 
a  fence,  waiting  to  see  the  mine  foreman, 
when  I  arrived.  One  of  them  was  looking  for  work, 
but  the  other  wanted  to  see  the  foreman  to  tell  him 
he  was  leaving. 

"This  company  is  the  worst  I  ever  worked  for," 
this  man  said.  "My  buddy  loaded  a  little  bit  of  dirty 
coal  and  we  both  got  put  on  a  ten-day  rest  for  it. 
This  is  the  second  day  of  the  rest  and  I  can't  wait 
around  for  eight  more  days  before  I  can  work.  And 
when  a  fellow  is  working  he  can't  make  anything. 
The  X—  Y—  -  Company  pays  regular  union 
prices  for  tonnage,  but  they  only  give  you  about 
three-quarters  weight  on  your  coal.  Look  at  them 
big  cars  over  there.  You're  lucky  if  you  get  two  tons 
on  them  and  often  you  get  only  3,600.  They  hold 
three  tons  easy.  I  take  up  two  feet  of  bottom  coal 
for  fifty  cents  a  yard  too.  No  sir.  No  more  Ber- 
wind  White  mines  for  me." 

His  partner  then  wandered  up.  Both  of  them 
were  young  Americans  whose  home  was  at  Fulton 
Run  in  Indiana  County.  The  mines  in  that  section 
of  the  country  are  organized. 

"I  tell  you,  you  wouldn't  see  these  conditions  in 
the  union  field  where  I  come  from,"  said  the  more 
talkative  of  the  two  men.  "You  wouldn't  do  dead 
work  for  nothing  and  you  wouldn't  take  up  two  feet 
of  bottom  coal  for  fifty  cents  a  yard.  You'd  get 
paid  full  weight  for  what  you've  loaded.  If  you  had 
a  grievance  like  we  got  now  you'd  bring  it  up  in  the 
local  union  and  the  pit  committee  would  take  it  up 
with  the  company.  But  the  company's  got  a  man 
where  it  wants  him  here,  and  the  man  can  either  take 
it  or  leave.  I'm  going  to  leave." 

Another  man  joined  our  group  and  sat  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  little  bridge  which  crossed  the  mine  tracks 
near  the  drift  mouth.  He  was  powerfully  built,  lean, 
well  dressed,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  was  a  boss 
or  a  worker.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  looking  for 
work. 

"Looking  for  work  nothing,"  he  answered.  "I'm 
waiting  to  see  the  foreman  to  tell  him  I'm  through." 

He  was  another  who  could  not  wait  for  ten  davs 
because  he  had  let  a  little  dirt  get  by  in  his  coal.  He 
used  to  be  a  pit  boss  himself  before  he  came  to  this 
region. 

"Look  at  those  cars,"  he  mused  as  he  sat  on  the 
railing.  "Two  ton  is  all  you  can  get  on  them  and 
sometimes  you  don't  get  that." 

Wednesday,  August  17 

I  DID  not  go  into  the  mine  this  morning,  as  I  had 
decided  last  night  to  take  the  day  off,  as  far  a« 
the  mine  was  concerned,   and  look  for  a  new  job 
farther  down  the  Black  Lick. 

A  train  left  Revloc  at  8  104  going  toward  Indiana 
town,  and  I  took  this  as  far  as  Vintondale,  a  few 
stations  past  Nanty-Glo.  I  had  been  off  the  train 


only  about  five  minutes  in  Vintondale  before  I  was 
hailed  from  behind,  as  I  was  walking  toward  a  mine 
and  coking  plant  owned  by  the  Vinton  Colliery  Com- 
pany (non-union).  On  turning  around  I  beheld  a 
young  man  in  riding  breeches  and  a  gray  shirt,  with 
a  revolver  protruding  from  his  hip  pocket  and  a 
visored  cap  on  his  head.  When  he  came  nearer  I 
noticed  some  sort  of  insignia  on  his  cap,  in  which 
were  the  initials  C.  &  I.  which  I  was  told  afterward 
meant  "Coal  and  Iron." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  your  business  is 
in  this  town?"  he  asked,  stopping  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  me. 

"Just  lookin'  for  work,"  I  responded. 

"What  are  you,  a  miner?" 

"Yes,  lookin'  for  a  job." 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"Oh,  out  Indiana  way." 

"Well,  you'll  find  the  mine  office  right  across  the 
tracks  by  the  coke  ovens,"  and  with  that  the  police- 
man turned  around  and  walked  up  town. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what  kind  of  police- 
man this  man  was.  His  uniform  was  the  same  color 
as  that  of  the  state  police,  but  it  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  and  the  insignia  was  not  the 
same.  I  concluded  he  was  a  policeman  paid  by  the 
coal  operator  at  Vintondale,  and  this  I  found  out 
later  was  correct. 

While  waiting  for  the  mine  foreman  I  walked  up 
town  to  Colliery  No.  2  to  look  this  mine  over.  On 
a  little  platform  near  the  mine  I  saw  a  young  man 
resting,  so  I  walked  over  and  began  talking  to 
him.  He  was  from  Patton  and  was  looking  for 
work.  He  said  he  had  just  been  told  by  the  foreman 
at  the  No.  2  mine  that  all  the  places  were  full.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  been  questioned  by  the 
policeman. 

"No,  he  ain't  seen  me  yet,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered. "I  heard  about  him,  and  I've  kept  out  of 
his  way.  If  he  sees  you  he'll  keep  track  of  you  till 
you  leave  town." 

When  I  returned  to  the  office  of  the  tig  mine  about 
ten-thirty,  the  foreman  told  me  he'd  hire  me  if  I 
could  find  a  place  to  board.  It  took  me  only  a  few 
minutes  to  locate  a  fine  place,  with  a  room  to  myself 
for  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  I  then  went  back  to 
the  office. 

When  I  saw  the  boss  again,  an  unusual  thing  hap- 
pened and  one  which  will  make  me  keep  my  thoughts 
to  myself  in  the  future  if  I  want  a  job  very  badly. 
While  the  foreman  was  writing  down  a  few  answers 
to  his  questions,  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
ask  him  about  the  conditions  of  work. 

"What  do  you  pay  here?" 

"Seventy-two  cents  a  ton." 

"Do  you  pay  anything  for  'dead  work'?" 

As  soon  as  I  asked  this  question  the  foreman 
threw  his  pencil  on  the  table  and  said,  "I  guess  vou 
don't  want  a  job  bad  enough  to  get  one  here.  You 
might  as  well  go  along." 
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"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  asking  about  the 
conditions  of  work,"  I  objected.  "I  didn't  say  1 
wouldn't  work  if  you  didn't  pay  for  dead  work.  I 
only  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany is  so  I'd  know  what  to  expect." 

"Don't  make  no  difference,"  answered  the  fore- 
man, "you  might  have  waited  at  least  until  you'd 
seen  your  place  and  got  started  and  found  out  about 
it.  You  don't  need  a  job.  You  might  as  well  go 
along." 

He  iremained  obstinate  in  spite  of  my  remarks 
about  being  fired  just  after  being  hired  for  asking 
about  working  conditions.  It  was  very  disappoint- 
ing to  lose  this  job  as  I  undoubtedly  would  have 
found  out  some  interesting  things,  but  still  the  action 
of  the  foreman  in  firing  me  because  I  wanted  to 
know  what  the  conditions  were  was  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting bit  of  information  about  non-union  mines. 
The  scale  has  evidently  been  cut  here,  as  72  cents  a 
ton  is  23  cents  lower  than  the  price  in  the  union 
mines  and  also  in  the  non-union  mine  where  I'm  now 
working  at  Revloc.  Revloc  is  still  paying  the  scale 
established  by  the  union. 

WHILE  I  waited  in  the  station  I  fell  in  with 
two  other  men  who  were  also  waiting  for  the 
train.  They  were  Hungarians  who  spoke  good 
English  and  were  trying  to  interest  the  Hungarians 
in  Vintondale  in  a  colonization  scheme. 

"Did  that  policeman  ask  you  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions?" I  asked. 

"I  should  say  he  did.  He  came  up  to  us  this 
morning.  'What  you  selling,'  he  said.  We  told 
him,  and  he  did  not  even  know  what  colonization 
meant.  'Well,  you  can't  sell  colonization  here,'  he 
declared.  'We  leave  town  then,'  I  told  him.  'No, 
you  can't  leave,'  he  said.  'You  got  to  go  see  the 
mine  superintendent  first  before  you  can  leave.'  So 
the  policeman  he  took  us  up  to  the  big  office  and  into 
the  super's  room.  We  had  to  explain  what  we  were 
doimg.  'Well,  you  can't  sell  your  scheme  here,'  the 


super  said.  'The  company  owns  the  town  and  you 
got  to  get  out.  You  leave  on  the  next  train.'  So 
here  we  are,  waiting  for  the  next  train  to  take  us  out 
of  this  damn  town." 

Just  as  the  train  pulled  in,  the  policeman  came 
riding  up  and  sat  in  his  saddle  watching  who  got  on 
and  off. 

"He's  acting  in  his  rights,  all  right,"  said  one  of 
them.  "The  company  pays  him  to  watch  the  train 
for  them  and  they  can  keep  any  one  out  of  town  just 
the  way  you  can  keep  a  man  out  of  your  house.  They 
own  the  town  and  can  do  as  they  please." 

This  train  went  only  as  far  as  Wehrum,  a  few 
miles  from  Vintondale,  and  we  got  off  there.  Many 
men  were  loafing  on  the  grass  near  the  station,  and 
I  learned  from  them  that  the  one  mine  in  Wehrum 
is  owned  by  the  Lackawanna  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, which  also  owns  the  town. 

"This  town's  owned  more  solid  by  the  company 
than  Vintondale,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "There's 
not  a  single  thing  in  Wehrum  except  the  railroad 
station  that  the  company  don't  own.  And  they've 
got  three  or  four  policemen  too,  but  they're  not  so 
strict.  A  man  can  come  in  here  unmolested,  just  so 
he  don't  start  organizin'  the  union." 

The  mine  here  is  working  only  one  and  sometimes 
two  days  a  week,  and  I  decided  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  for  a  job.  This  is  a  non-union  mine  and  the 
men  are  working  for  seventy-two  cents  a  ton  and 
reduced  company  time  rates.  None  of  the  group  I 
talked  with  seemed  much  interested  in  unionism, 
either  for  or  against.  They  seemed,  like  most  other 
non-union  men  I've  met,  too  inactive  mentally  to 
consider  the  question.  They'd  probably  rather  have 
a  union  than  not  have  one,  but,  so  far  as  thinking 
about  how  they're  going  to  get  a  union  is  concerned, 
they're  just  too  lazy  to  exert  themselves.  When  the 
mine  works,  they  work,  and  when  the  mine  doesn't 
work,  they  sit  on  the  grass,  talking  about  whatever 
amuses  them  and  spitting  continuously. 


FIGHTING  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

Operators  and  union  leaders  dis- 
agree as  to  the  strength  of  the  union 
in  certain  districts.  Perhaps  the  best 
test  of  strength  was  the  way  the  several 
fields  responded  to  the  general  strike 

call  of  November,  1919. 
The  circles  on  the  map  indicate  the 
producing  capacity  of  each  state  or 
district.  The  black  segments  show  the 
proportion  closed  down  during  the 
week  when  the  strike  reached  its 
maximum.  The  white  segments  show 
the  proportion  which  continued  to 
operate.  Since  1919  the  union  has 
lost  members  in  some  districts,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio. 
The  anthracite  region,  shorwn  by 
the  solid  black  circle  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, is  almost  completely  organ- 
ized 'hough  it  -was  not  affected  by 

the  strike  order  of  1919. 


The  White  Revolution 


By  CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ 


EAT  is  energy;  light  is  energy;  mo- 
tion is  energy,  or  power,  as  we  often 
call  it.  That  is,  there  is  a  thing 
called  "energy"  or  "power,"  which 
in  the  form  of  motion  turns  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  propels  the 
railroad  train  or  the  steamship,  the 
trolley-car  or  the  aeroplane;  in  the  form  of  light 
converts  night  into  day;  in  the  form  of  heat  cooks 
our  food  and  makes  our  houses  habitable  in  winter; 
in  the  form  of  chemical  energy  makes  steel  out  of 
iron  ore  and  converts  clay  into  aluminum.  Without 
an  ample  supply  of  energy  or  power  our  civilization 
would  quickly  come  to  a  standstill. 

We  cannot  create  energy,  so  we  have  to  take  it 
where  we  find  it  in  nature.  Practically  all  of  our 
energy  supply  comes  from  the  sun,  in  the  form  of 
light.  Aeons  ago  the  sunlight  shining  on  the  prime- 
val forests  of  tree  ferns  was  stored  up  as  chemical 
energy  in  coal,  and  is  now,  when  we  take  the  coal 
out  of  the  mine  and  burn  it  to  produce  heat,  re- 
covered by  us  as  light  or  power. 

It  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  since  coal  has  been 
used  extensively  as  fuel,  and  now  the  annual  con- 
sumption has  become  almost  inconceivably  large. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  one  year  in  the  United 
States  alone,  if  used  as  building  material,  would 
build  a  wall  all  around  the  United  States  larger 
than  the  famous  Chinese  wall  by  which  in  bygone 
centuries  China  attempted  to  protect  its  northern 
frontier.  The  power  contained  in  this  coal  would 
be  sufficient  to  lift  the  wall  two  hundred  miles  high. 
The  amount  of  coal  existing  in  the  earth  is  so  vast 
that  this  huge  annual  consumption  makes  a  barely 
appreciable  inroad  upon  it.  But  even  if  our  coal 
supply  should  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  some  day 
it  will  be  exhausted.  What  then?  Will  civilization 
come  to  a  standstill  and  man  lapse  back  into  barbar- 
ism? Or  will  other  sources  of  power  be  found? 
There  is  a  second  great  source  of  energy  available, 
which  has  been  opened  up  by  the  electrical  engineei 
during  the  last  generation:  the  water  powers  of  the 
country.  It  is  to  these  we  shall  have  to  look  for 
help  when  our  coal  supply  begins  to  fail. 

They  are  inexhaustible  so  far  as  in  using  a  water 
power  we  do  not  consume  it,  because  the  sun  con- 
tinuously replenishes  it.  The  heat  of  the  sunlight 
evaporates  the  moisture,  and  the  vapor  rising  in  the 
atmosphere  condenses  as  clouds  and  comes  down  as 
rain  on  the  hills,  and,  gathering  in  the  river,  turns 
the  machinery  of  the  water  power  station  and  gives 
us  back  the  energy  of  the  sunlight  as  electric  power. 
But  how  much  energy  is  available  in  the  water 


powers  of  the  country?  Is  it  enough,  when  coal  is 
exhausted,  to  supply  the  power  demand  of  our 
civilization?  The  total  available  water  powers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  variously  estimated  as 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  horsepower.  Such 
estimate  is  uncertain  and  open  to  the  possibility 
that,  when  need  compels,  future  advance  of  engineer- 
ing may  enable  us  to  utilize  water  powers  which 
cannot  now  be  used.  We  can  however  estimate  a 
maximum  possible  value,  beyond  which  we  could 
never  hope  to  reach.  We  know  the  rainfall  and 
the  elevation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  rainfall  and  elevation  we  can 
estimate  the  foot-pounds  of  energy  represented  by 
the  total  rainfall  of  the  country.  Allowing  then  for 
the  amount  of  water  required  by  agriculture,  and  a 
minimum  loss  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  we  get 
the  maximum  possible  amount  of  water  power 
which  could  be  produced  if  every  raindrop  which 
falls  anywhere  in  the  United  States  were  collected 
and  all  the  power  which  it  could  give  on  its  travel 
down  to  the  ocean  developed.  This  amounts  to 
about  three  hundred  million  horsepower. 

Thus  the  maximum  power  which  could  ever 
be  developed  in  our  country  from  water,  if  every 
drop  of  rainfall  were  utilized,  must  be  less  than 
three  hundred  million  horsepower.  That  is  a  vast 
amount  of  power.  But  it  is  just  about  the  total  which 
we  get  out  of  our  present  coal  consumption  for  all 
purposes — power,  light,  heat,  metallurgical  work, 
and  so  on.  Thus  we  see  that  the  total  water  power 
of  the  country,  even  if  all  of  it  could  be  developed — 
which  is  not  possible — would  be  only  just  enough 
to  replace  our  present  coal  consumption,  leaving 
nothing  for  future  increased  needs  of  power.  This 
is  rather  unexpected  because  people  have  always 
hoped  that  in  the  future  when  the  coal  will  have 
been  used  up,  the  water  powers  of  the  country  will 
take  the  place  of  the  coal.  But  we  know  already 
that  all  the  water  powers  of  the  country  would  not 
be  enough. 

UNLESS,  then,  new  and  as  yet  unavailable 
sources  of  energy  be  made  accessible,  the  hope  of 
the  future  must  lie  in  saving  power  and  in  increasing 
the  economy  of  energy  consumption,  in  order  to  get 
along  with  the  limited  supply.  This  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  possible,  as  our  present  use  of  energy 
is  extremely  wasteful;  three-quarters  or  more  of 
the  energy  of  coal  is  really  wasted,  and  at  present 
our  engineering  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid 
all  of  this  waste. 

Consider  the  largest  single  user  of  coal,  the  rail- 
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The  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  1906,  before  electrification 


roads.  If  the  railroads  replaced  the  steam  loco- 
motive by  the  far  more  efficient  electric  traction, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  coal  would  be 
saved,  smoke  and  dirt  would  vanish,  and  without 
any  increase  of  track  a  material  increase  of  traffic 
could  be  handled,  due  to  the  quicker  starting,  better 
control  and  greater  power  of  the  electric  locomotive. 

The  huge  steam  turbine  turns  out  power  with 
half  of  the  coal  consumption  of  the  average  smaller 
steam  engine.  If  we  replaced  all  the  small  power 
sources  throughout  the  country  with  electric  motors 
receiving  their  power  from  huge  steam  turbine 
stations,  another  vast  saving  would  result.  This  is 
being  done  increasingly.  Often  we  could  save  all 
the  coal,  by  deriving  the  power  from  a  hydro- 
electric station. 

In  heating  houses  we  really  use  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  coal  as  necessary.  We  could  save 
nine-tenths  of  it,  but  we  probably  will  not  do  so 
until  forced  to  it  by  a  failing  coal  supply,  for  to 
save  would  require  a  radical  change  of  building 
construction.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  great  waste 
of  heat  in  the  gases  going  through  the  chimney. 
There  is  a  waste  of  heat  through  walls  and  doors 
and  windows.  But  the  greatest  waste  is  due  to  our 
present  inefficient  methods  of  ventilation.  We  must 
have  sufficient  ventilation.  That  is,  we  must  let  the 
foul  air  out  and  take  in  fresh  air.  In  most  private 
houses  we  do  this  in  a  haphazard  fashion  by  period- 
ically opening  some  door  or  window.  In  large  build- 
ings we  have  properly  arranged  ventilating  systems. 
In  either  case  however  we  throw  out  the  warm  foul 


air  and  take  in  cold  fresh  air,  and  so  over  and  over 
again  we  have  to  heat  new  masses  of  fresh  air  and 
all  this  heat  is  thrown  away  in  the  foul  air  which 
we  exhaust.  Usually  over  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  heat  from  our  furnaces  is  lost.  Although  we 
must  replace  the  foul  air  with  fresh  air,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  throw  away  with  the  foul  air 
all  the  good  and  valuable  heat  which  it  contains, 
and  not  supply  from  it  new  heat  to  the  fresh  air. 
If  it  were  properly  arranged,  we  should  take  the 
heat  out  of  the  foul  air  before  we  exhaust  it,  turn 
it  into  the  incoming  fresh  air,  and  so  heat  the  in- 
coming cold  air  by  the  heat  of  the  outgoing  warm 
air.  This  recovery  of  the  heat  is  called  a  "regener- 
ative system  of  heating."  We  could  do  this  by 
passing  the  outgoing  warm  air  around  the  outside 
of  the  pipes  which  bring  in  the  fresh  air,  and  so 
warm  the  latter  by  the  former.  Then  all  the  heat 
which  our  furnaces  would  have  to  supply  would  be 
that  lost  through  the  walls,  doors  and  windows. 
By  proper  building  construction  this  loss  could  be 
made  slight,  so  that  a  very  small  amount  of  heat 
would  warm  the  house — so  small  indeed,  that  it 
would  be  economical  to  heat  houses  electrically, 
economical  to  own  a  "house  without  a  chimney," 
even  though  the  price  of  electric  energy  must  always 
remain  many  times  greater  than  the  price  of  coal 
containing  the  same  amount  of  energy. 

THE  solution  here  as  elsewhere  is,  "do  it  electri- 
cally."   Electricity   is   a   form  of  energy  which 
can  be  produced  economically  from  hydraulic  energy 
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The  same  place  as  it  is  now,  photographed  from  the  same  point  of  -vantage 


as  well  as  from  steam  energy;  can  be  sent  over  long 
distances,  that  is,  transmitted  with  high  efficiency; 
can  be  distributed  and  supplied  and  put  to  any  use 
with  very  small  losses,  in  a  simple  manner  by  means 
of  apparatus  which  are  reliable  and  require  little 
or  no  attention.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  now 
entering  the  electrical  age. 

The  problem  which  the  engineers  have  to  solve 
to  protect  our  civilization  from  a  collapse  by  a 
failure  of  the  energy  supply  is  therefore  a  vastly 
greater  one  than  most  people  realize.  It  is  not 
merely  to  develop  the  water  powers  of  the  country, 
the  "white  coal,"  and  to  transmit  and  distribute  this 
power  electrically.  All  the  water  powers  would  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  generate  enough  energy  even  for 
our  present  needs.  It  is  the  vastly  greater  problem 
of  organizing  all  the  country's  energy  supply,  from 
coal  mine  and  waterfall,  from  oil  well  and  all  other 
sources.  It  is  the  problem  of  transmitting  and  dis- 
tributing and  supplying  the  energy  to  the  places 
where  it  is  needed,  and  of  converting  it  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  all  this  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Whether  as  light  or  as  heat,  as  a  small 
desk  fan  motor  giving  a  cooling  breeze  on  hot  sum- 
mer days,  or  a  huge  ten  thousand  horsepower  motor 
in  the  steel  mill  crushing  ingots  into  structural  steel 
rails  as  if  they  were  soft  putty — all  the  way  through, 
the  guiding  principle  must  be  economy,  the  saving 
of  energy  to  make  the  best  of  the  limited  supply. 
And  this  is  being  done  electrically  by  converting 
nature's  energy  supply,  whether  coal  or  water  power, 
into  electricity,  and  then  by  transmitting  and  dis- 


tributing it  as  electric  power.  If,  when  traveling 
through  the  country,  you  see  electric  transmission 
lines  pass  by  you  in  increasing  numbers,  you  then 
realize  that  they  are  doing  what  the  coal  trains  have 
done  and  are  still  doing:  that  is,  carrying  the  coun- 
try's energy  supply,  without  which  our  civilization 
would  cease,  from  source  to  user. 

But  when,  in  the  distant  future,  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  coal  supply  and  an  increasing  energy 
demand  of  an  increasing  civilization  and  increasing 
population,  our  energy  supply  will  have  become  in- 
sufficient in  spite  of  all  economies  which  the  engineer 
can  devise,  civilization  will  not  fail;  we  may  trust 
that  the  engineer  will  find  new  energy  supplies. 
There  is  a  source  of  energy  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  coal  and  water  powers  together — the  energy 
of  the  sunlight.  As  yet  we  know  no  way  of  collect- 
ing and  concentrating  it  into  usable  form,  and  the 
mechanical  methods  thus  far  tried  (by  reflection,  or 
by  collecting  the  heat  under  glass)  appear  hopeless. 
But  methods  at  present  unthought  of  may  be  de- 
vised. Perhaps  some  biological  engineers,  some 
future  Burbank,  may  by  progressive  selection 
through  centuries  develop  a  plant  life  which,  fed 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  gases  of  combustion,  will 
grow  with  great  rapidity  and  in  growing  will  collect 
in  its  structure  the  energy  of  sunlight  in  the  form 
of  chemical  energy.  When  burned,  this  may  make 
available  the  energy  as  heat  energy,  and  return  the 
matter  as  carbon  dioxide  gas  to  raise  further  "energy 
crops,"  thus  in  a  closed  cycle  perpetually  supplying 
unlimited  energy  from  the  sun's  rays. 


EDITORIALS 


O  the  dwellers  in  the  cities,  when 
you  speak  of  the  miner,  there 
flashes  up  a  picture  of  some 
"desert  rat"  leading  a  pack-laden 
burro  in  search  of  gold.  Coal 
mining  is  a  thing  far  from  these 
common  stories.  And  yet  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  so  little  known,  so  in  the  dark,  and 
so  beyond  the  experience  and  imagination  of  the 
common  man,  that  if  you  are  a  mining  engineer 
and  try  to  tell  of  an  incident,  which  even  after 
many  years  still  brings  your  heart  up  into  your 
throat,  the  tale  will  pass  uncomprehended.  But 
if  you  spin  some  yarn  of  how  the  wildcats  at  night 
leap  upon  the  mules  as  they  come  out  of  the  mine 
and  kill  them  by  a  bite  on  the  neck?  Why,  yes, 
that  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  city  dwellers  have 
read  and  so  believe.  The  mines  do  not  work  at 
night. 

There  is  no  virgin  wildness  in  a  coal  min- 
ing region.  It  is  likely  to  be  intensely  populated 
in  spots,  with  an  unmistakable  coal  mining  air 
given  by  dead  trees  and  unpainted  houses  and  dirty 
roads.  The  population  which  will  be  centered 
around  even  a  small  mine  will  be  numbered  in  the 
hundreds.  Though  the  distances  between  mines  is 
measured  in  miles,  they  are  relatively  few  miles. 
The  influence  of  one  community  will  overlap  that  of 
another,  destroying  the  wildness  and  yet  not  con- 
structing a  well  rounded  countryside. 


is  the  creator  of  policy.  It  determines  in- 
ternational  relationship  alike  with  the  home  af- 
fairs of  the  single  nation.  Its  energy  operates  on 
the  western  peoples,  whether  the  industry  is  wisely 
managed  or  muddled.  The  development  of  coal  has 
led  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  tribal  hoard,  the  national 
surplus,  by  which  alone  social  betterment  is  made 
possible.  Coal  has  already  brought  a  measure  of 
social  betterment  not  only  to  the  possessors  but  to 
those  other  countries  woven  into  the  international 
fabric. 

But  in  the  coming  of  coal  with  its  bounty,  there 
has  remained  the  age.-old  element  of  human  strife. 
The  nations  quarrel  for  the  ownership  of  coal  basins. 
And  inside  each  nation  there  is  perennial  trouble 
between  the  owners  and  the  diggers  of  coal.  After 
a  century  of  coal,  the  most  powerful  and  militant 
labor  group  in  each  coal-producing  community  is 
the  group  of  miners.  Like  the  Scots,  they  have 


been  hammered  and  defeated,  but  never  conquered. 
With  keen  initiative,  the  operators  have  pioneered 
and  exploited  the  industry.  With  daring  and  reso- 
lution the  miners  have  cut  and  loaded  coal.  In  all 
that  concerns  the  commodity  coal,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  good-will  and  determined  effort.  But  in 
reaping  the  social  value  of  coal  for  the  community, 
there  has  been  and  there  remains  a  maladjustment. 
It  is  harder  for  the  human  race  to  think  usefully 
than  to  take  hazards  and  to  labor  fiercely  for  a  life- 
time. 


'""THUS  far  in  the  story  of  mankind,  the  usual 
•1  method  of  finding  the  right  way  for  "getting  on" 
together  in  decency  has  been  to  try  all  the  wrong 
ways,  one  by  one.  So,  in  coal,  the  organization  of 
the  industry  has  always  evaded  the  central  need,  that 
of  establishing  an  administrative  plan  to  satisfy 
human  desires.  This  means  first  of  all  a  coopera- 
tive search  for  the  truth,  for  the  facts. 

For  this  special  number  we  asked  the  students 
and  participants  in  the  industry  to  state  the  little 
that  is  known,  and  the  wide  ranges  of  what  needs  to 
be  known.  We  did  not  seek  for  villains  in  this 
drama  of  coal.  There  are  a  number  of  excited  men 
among  the  miners  and  the  operators  shouting  their 
parts.  The  public  sits  as  bored  spectator  until  its 
bins  are  empty  or  its  pockets. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  facts? 

The  coal  lobby  at  Washington. 

The  concentration  of  miners'  leaders  on  punishing 
Lewis,  Murray,  Howat  and  Farrington  in  factional 
fights. 

The  lack  of  brain  power  in  the  representatives  of 
the  various  Congressional  Committees. 

The  inertia  of  the  public. 

•What  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  annual 
shortage  and  high  prices  in  coal? 

The  seasonal  demand  for  coal  (resulting  in  car 
shortage)  and  the  high  cost  of  storage. 

What  are  the  evils  which  the  coal  owners  state? 

Strikes,  inordinate  demands  of  the  miners,  a  men- 
acing union,  government  interference,  lack  of  coal 


cars. 


What  are  the  ills  the  miners  name? 

Several  of  the  many  ills  can  be  summed  up  in  ir- 
regularity of  employment — slack  work.  The  list  of 
ills  would  include  a  low  wage;  over-work  as  the 
variant  of  underemployment;  unnecessary  accidents; 
car-pushing;  industrial  disease. 
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How  would  an  engineer  characterize  the  industry? 

Enormous  waste,  over-development,  mismanage- 
ment— a  public  utility  conducted  as  a  speculative 
competitive  business  venture. 

Through  the  piping  and  wiring  of  power  from 
the  mine-head,  by  the  breaking  of  coal  into  its  mul- 
tiple products,  great  vistas  of  social  gain  are  opened 
to  the  eyes  of  these  technicians.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
dustry is  locked  in  a  sorry  strife  for  group  mastery 
of  a  public  utility.  All  the  rich  human  values  are 
blown  away  on  these  gusts  of  hate  that  sweep  up 
from  underground.  The  impending  strike,  if  there 
is  a  strike,  will  be  fought  on  issues  by  no  means  clear 
to  the  public.  Wage-reductions,  wage-increases, 
wage-continuances — these  are  mere  controversial 
phrases,  until  the  facts  of  financing  are  disclosed. 
To  do  nothing  in  solving  the  muddle  of  coal  has  now 
become  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  to  act  blindly 
will  not  save  us. 


WITH  the  anthracite  interests  sitting  in  confer- 
ence— operators  and  men  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  negotiation  by  which  they  have  kept  the  peace 
nigh  twenty  years — interest  centers  as  we  go  to  press 
on  the  bituminous  fields.  Here  the  miners  are  de- 
sirous of  a  joint  conference  but  the  operators  as  a 
group  are  apparently  eager  for  a  fight;  they  have 
balked  at  negotiating  as  to  a  new  agreement — re- 
gardless of  their  commitment  so  to  do  in  the  wage 
agreement  which  expires  on  March  31. 

In  giving  wage  rates,  the  wage  rate  for  a  day  or 
a  fortnight  or  a  month  sinks  into  the  mind,  as  if 
that  wage  rate  were  paid  through  a  normal  year. 
But  the  year  in  soft  coal  is  always  sub-normal.  So 
the  wage  rate  has  to  be  keyed  to  carry  nearly  one 
hundred  days  of  idleness.  Even  the  demands  of  the 
miners — inserted  as  a  gesture  by  the  extremists — for 
the  five-day  week  and  the  six-hour  day  are  a  poor 
statement  of  a  real  need — the  need  for  regular  work 
through  the  year. 

What  is  a  miner's  annual  income?  That  is  the 
fertile  question. 

In  1919  the  average  annual  wage  in  bituminous 
was  approximately  $1,200.  "In  1920,  however," 
as  Mr.  Tryon  shows  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  "a  sharp 
advance  in  the  wage  scale  was  awarded  by  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  in  that  year, 
which  was  also  one  of  enormous  profits  for  the 
operators,  the  earnings  of  the  miners  (bituminous) 
reached  the  highest  point  on  record.  Precise  data 
are  lacking,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
men  made  from  $1,400  to  $2,000."  In  1921  "the 
industry  as  a  whole  probably  lost  139  days,  or  more 
than  after  the  financial  panic  of  1893"  ar>d  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  annual  wage  in  any  district  averaged 
higher  than  the  $1,400  minimum  given  for  1920. 
In  many  districts  the  bottom  altogether  dropped  out 
of  the  working  schedule,  and  1921  was  a  year  of 
desperate  hardships  which  have  continued  into  the 
new  vear. 


It  is  the  1920  wage  scale,  thus  discounted  by 
broken  time,  that  it  is  proposed  to  deflate. 

Obviously  the  pressure  of  the  bituminous  opera- 
tors to  make  a  drastic  cut,  practically  down  to  the 
rates  of  1917,  will  not  necessarily  be  just  and  will 
not  necessarily  bring  peace  to  the  coal  fields.  Here 
we  enter  the  real  difference  between  operators  and 
miners.  Work  has  gone  to  the  non-union  fields,  say 
the  operators.  (It  has.)  By  cutting  wages,  they 
say,  we  shall  cut  costs,  and  in  so  doing  we  can  re- 
cover business.  Therefore,  by  cutting  wages,  the 
miner  will  have  a  larger  income  at  the  year's  end 
than  he  is  now  getting. 

The  miners  reply  that  the  method  of  cure  is  that 
of  a  major  operation,  which  is  scientifically  skillful 
but  biologically  deadly.  They  maintain  that  even 
with  the  customary  schedule  of  employment  the  re- 
sult of  the  proposed  cut  would  not  give  them  a  liv- 
ing wage,  or  one  that  they  regard  as  sufficient  in- 
centive to  severe  and  dangerous  toil. 

And  after  all,  is  a  living  wage  the  ultimate  hope 
for  the  miner? 

The  well  known  anthracite  operator,  John 
Markle,  is  quoted  this  very  month  as  advocating 
not  only  a  living  wage,  but  a  saving  wage — a  wage 
on  which  the  miner  can  lay  aside  some  reserve  for 
health,  old  age  and  the  well  being  of  his  family. 


"'HE  public  is  interested  in  cheaper  fuel  to  help 
*•  forward  the  industrial  recovery.  Is  the  way 
out  to  underpay  the  miner  or,  as  Mr.  Hard  points 
out,  to  free  and  organize  the  industry?  Even  with 
greater  reductions  than  now  in  the  costs  of  living, 
can  the  public  endorse  ethically  the  demand  of  the 
bituminous  operators  for  wage  cuts  until  the  indus- 
try is  organized  so  as  to  assure  steady  work?  Can 
we  regard  wage  cuts,  which  mean  household  cuts 
and  community  cuts,  as  the  sole  solution  of  cheaper 
fuel?  Rather  the  public  should  demand  the  facts  as 
to  investments  and  profits  of  operators,  as  to  the 
miner's  mede  of  life,  as  to  over-development  and 
over-manning  and  wastes,  and  more,  as  to  the  eco- 
nomies possible  in  the  journey  of  the  coal  from 
the  mine-head  to  the  consumer.  That  these  basic 
facts  are  not  known,  Mr.  Wing  bears  expert  wit- 
ness. What  is  needed  is  a  government  commission 
comparable  to  the  Sankey  inquiry,  and  a  permanent 
compulsory  fact-finding  agency  growing  out  of  it. 

Strike  or  no  strike,  this  need  exists.  A  compro- 
mise will  at  best  be  temporary  because  it  will  rest 
on  guess-work,  not  on  the  facts.  The  goal  of  the 
industry  is  a  steady  supply  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
at  a  reasonable  price;  regular  work  and  an  adequate 
annual  income  to  the  miners;  a  proper  return  to 
management  in.  a  well  organized  industry  and  the 
safeguarding  of  coal  for  future  generations — these 
are  the  interests  concerned  in  a  public  utility.  And 
the  satisfaction  of  these  interests,  as  Mr.  Bruere 
makes  clear  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  rests  in  a  wise  step-by-step  unifica- 
tion of  the  industry. 


HOW  much  of  a  fight 
will  the  United  Mine 
Workers  put  up  to 
prevent  deflation  of  their 
wage  rates?  For  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  public 
opinion  and  every  economic 
force  in  this  country  have 
been  focused  on  deflation 
— deflation  of  inventories, 
wages,  profits,  interest  rates 
and  credits.  Secretary 

Hoover  says'  that  in  the  twelve  months  of  1921  the  United 
States  wrote  off  more  than  fifty  billion  dollars  in  national 
inventory  and  he  has  estimated  that  living  costs  have 
dropped  from  the  peak  in  1920,  when-  they  were 
nearly  double  those  in  1914,  to  a  point  but  50  per 
cent  over  that  base. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  wage  rates  of  union  coal 
miners  have  for  two  years  been  at  the  highest  level  ever  at- 
tained for  all  classes  of  labor  in  that  industry.  It  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  the 
terms  of  the  present  wage  contracts  (this  is  written  on 
March  i)  were  set  by  federal  commissions  in  1920,  and 
that  in  each  instance  wages  were  pegged  up  from  lower 
levels  only  by  so  much  as  would  add  the  fiscal  dollars  to  the 
wage  rate  sufficient  to  compensate  for  higher  prices  for  items 
making  up  the  living  costs. 

In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  the  federal 
Fuel  Administrator  during  the  war  granted  wage  increases 
to  the  coal  miners.  Just  as  now,  so  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion for  five  years  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  demanded 
many  things,  but  the  demand  for  higher  wages  because  of 
higher  living  costs  is  the  only  part  of  their  program  for 
which  they  can  claim  success.  In  their  seeking  for  a  living 
wage  they  have  not  been  opposed  by  the  coal  operators  or 
by  the  public.  It  is  only  in  the  extremity  of  their  demands 
that  they  have  met  opposition.  In  1919  the  miners  demanded 
a  60  per  cent  wage  advance  and  the  six-hour  day  and  five- 
day  week.  They  sought  to  force  so  preposterous  a  program 
on  the  country  by  a  strike  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  A 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  took  measure  of  the 
relative  positions  of  inflation  in  living  costs  and  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  mine  wage  rates  and  granted  an  increase  of 
27  per  cent — nothing  more.  The  same  process  was  applied 
in  the  anthracite  region  and  the  increase  awarded  by 
another  presidential  commission  was  but  17  per  cent.  These 
awards  were  made  in  1920,  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
at  its  peak. 

Forget  if  you  can  the  distress  of  a  year's  economic  con- 
traction, and  assume  for  the  moment  that  instead  of  drop- 
ping 50  points,  the  index  of  living  costs  had  risen  50  points 
and  now  stood  at  250  and  not  at  150.  What  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  United  Mine  Workers?  Is  there  any  doubt 
but  that  they  would  be  demanding  wages  in  consonance 
with  the  rise?  What  then  is  their  position  with  facts 
as  they  are?  Have  they  indicated  in  any  way  a  wil- 
lingness to  readjust  their  wages  in  harmony  with  the 
times? 

No.  In  the  anthracite  region  the  union  is  demanding  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  the  soft  coal  regions  they  are 
demanding  that  there  be  no  reduction.  In  both  they  have 
demanded  a  six-hour  clay  and  a  five-day  week,  punitive  over- 
time and  other  changes  in  working  conditions  that  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  coal.  The  whole  country  is  pointing 
"thumbs  down"  on  every  effort  to  sustain  inflation  or  pre- 
vent deflation.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  loins  girded 
for  the  fray,  defy  the  country.  There  is  no  spirit  of  com- 
promise manifested  with  a  strike  vote  hanging  overhead. 

That,  Dear  Public,  states  the  case. 

1  Statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Feb.  3,  1922. 
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WRITING  this  a 
month  in  advance  of 
publication,  I  shall  attempt 
no  prophecy  as  to  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  that 
may  transpire  before  April 
i,  nor  shall  I  guess  as  to 
the  real  extent  or  time  du- 
ration of  the  strike.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  confident,  and 
that  is  the  form  of  the 
outcome.  Whether  it  be 

now  or  a  year  from  now,  the  union  miners  must  agree  to 
an  adjustment  of  their  wages  in  conformity  with  what  the 
country  can  afford  to  pay  them.  The  strength  of  their  or- 
ganization and  the  vaunted  superiority  of  their  generalship 
will  not  prevail  against  the  solid  determination  of  the  coal 
operators  backed  by  inexorable  economic  law  and  against 
the  awakening  public  opinion  in  a  matter  so  basic. 

THE  country  says  "Cut  the  cost  of  coal."  That  cost  is 
expressed  by  the  equation :  mine  price  plus  delivery 
price.  The  delivery  cost  is  railroad  freight,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  coal  in  our  homes,  the  retailers'  margin,  which  is  in 
turn,  largely  haulage  cost.  With  these  items  we  are  not 
concerned  in  this  discussion.  The  cost  at  the  mine  to  the 
consumer  is  composed  of  labor  cost,  other  production  and 
selling  cost,  taxes,  interest  on  borrowed  money  and  profit 
to  the  producer.  If  a  middleman  intervenes,  his  costs  and 
profit  will  be  found  in  the  mine  price,  for  coal  in  car- 
load lots  is  sold  at  the  mine,  the  consumer  paying  the  freight. 
Why  not  have  the  producer  cut  the  price  out  of  profit 
and  thus  satisfy  the  public  without  asking  the  miner  to  dig 
it  for  less  ?  There  is  nothing  original  in  this  suggestion,  for 
the  miner  is  bringing  it  forward  now,  as  of  old.  Let  us  see 
how  far  we  can  go  in  this  direction.  The  1918  income  tax 
reports  of  1,551  bituminous  coal  producers,  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  President's  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  show  that  22  per  'cent  of  the  number  re- 
ported losses  and  1 1  per  cent  made  less  than  5  per  cent  on 
invested  capital.  The  combined  output  of  this  number  was 
one-ninth  of  the  tonnage  represented.  The  report  further 
discloses  that  another  third  of  the  number,  representing 
nearly  half  of  the  tonnage,  made  net  incomes  of  between 
5  and  25  per  cent  on  invested  capital.  The  companies 
whose  incomes  were  over  25  per  cent  on  investment  were 
in  the  minority.  The  published  report  of  the  commission 
contains  this  significant  statement: 

The  companies  reporting  very  high  rates  of  return  upon  invest- 
ment are  all  small  concerns  with  investments  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  whose  net  income  represents  to  a  large  extent  the  earnings 
of  the  owners  for  their  own  labor  and  management 

The  year  1918  was  probably  the  best  ever  enjoyed  by  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  and  yet  the  average  return  on  in- 
vestment was  9.72  per  cent  after  deducting  taxes. 

Similar  data  for  1919  and  later  years  are  not  available. 
No  one  is  in  position  to  make  assertions  with  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  coal  industry  in  such  detail  for  later  periods. 
A  statement  recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  covering  1919  shows  with  respect  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry that  1,518  corporations  reporting  had  a  net  income 
of  about  ninty-nine  million  dollars  and  an  invested  capital  of 
$1,175,891,000.  The  return  was  between  8  and  9  per  cent. 

Yet  1918  and  1919,  compared  with  any  pre-war  year, 
were  prosperous  ones  for  coal.  Compared  with  1921  they 
were  magnificent.  Data  were  compiled  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  based  upon  cost  reports  and  filed  in  Feb- 
ruary with  the  N.  C.  A.  by  its  member  operators.  They 
were  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission' 


1  Supplement  No.  1  to  Morrow's  Exhibit— I.  C.  C.  Docket  13293. 
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on  February  28  at  its  specific  request. 
These  data  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  133,398,503  net  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1921  was  $391,- 
558,946,  or  an  average  of  $2.94  a 
ton.  This  was  one-third  of  the  total 
output,  and  nearly  one-half  the  coal 
commercially  sold  in  the  year.  For 
this  coal  the  producers  received 
$405,157,476,  or  an  average  of  $3.04 
a  ton.  The  difference  is  ten  cents  a 
ton.  This  is  the  producer's  margin. 
From  it  must  be  deducted  federal 
taxes,  interest  on  borrowed  money 
and,  lastly,  profits.  In  these  figures 
are  represented  every  important  field, 
union  and  non  -  union,  operations 
large  and  small,  high  and  low  cost 
properties. 

What  a  magnificent  sum,  the  rem- 
nants of  a  dime,  to  divide  with  the 

public!  S.  D.  WARRINER,  chairman 

Qentral  Committee  Anthracite  Operators 

THE  bituminous  coal  operators  did  not  start  the  year 
with  the  intention  of  making  so  little  profit.  Competition 
forced  them  to  those  straits.  One-third  of  the  soft  coal 
mine  capacity  of  this  country  is  manned  with  non-union 
labor,  and  with  wages  reduced  and  costs  lowered  the  op- 
erators of  these  mines  forced  the  market  down.  The  cited 
average  of  $3.04  per  ton  received  represents  a  range  from 
$3.67  in  January,  1921,  steadily  downward  to  $2.56  per 
ton  in  December,  when  the  average  loss  per  ton  was  35 
cents.  The  index  of  spot  prices  of  bituminous  coal  maintained 
by  Coal  Age  shows  a  decline  from  270  in  January  to  187 
in  December,  1921,  compared  with  the  average  for  the  12 
months  ended  June,  1914,  as  100. 

Save  only  those  protected  by  high  freight  rates  or  bul- 
warked by  contracts  at  comparatively  high  prices,  the  union 
mines  have  not  operated  for  more  than  a  year  save  at  a  loss. 
Many  have  been  closed  since  the  beginning  of  1921  and 
the  men  either  have  been  idle  or  have  moved  to  non-union 
fields  where  work  at  lower  wages  has  been  found. 


BJT  surely  those  rich,  domineering  anthracite  companies 
have  put  prices  so  high  that  they  can  pay  the  miners  more 
money  and  not  raise  the  cost  to  the  public.  They  have  no 
non-union  competition  driving  them  to  extremities.  They 
were  directed  by  the  federal  commission  in  1920  to  in- 
crease wages  17  per  cent  and  they  promptly  added  a  dollar 
to  the  price  of  our  coal,  and  have  kept  it  there.  Let  us  see. 
The  price  of  hard  coal  was  rigidly  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  war.  Every  increase  since  then  has 
been  warranted  by  the  increments  to  cost.  The  space  allot- 
ted to  me  for  this  article  prevents  my  submitting  detailed 
evidence.  But  if  you  will  accept  my  statement  for  this  and 
examine  the  Census  figures  for  1919  (the  only  figures 
available)  you  will  judge  the  measure  of  profit  this  level 
of  costs  and  prices  is  bringing  the  anthracite  industry. 

Complete  figures  for  1919  as  published  by  the  Census 
show  the  production  of  88,170,000  net  tons  of  anthracite 
produced  at  a  cost  for  major  items  of  $324,148,000,  an 
average  of  $3.68  per  net  ton  ($4.10  per  gross  ton).  Dol- 
lars realized  from  the  sale  of  this  coal  were  $364,084,142, 
an  average  of  $4.14  per  ton  ($4.65  per  gross  ton).  The 
difference  between  these  averages  is  45  cents  per  net  ton 
or  50  cents  per  gross  ton.  The  Census  figures  do  not  in- 
clude such  important  items  of  costs  and  out  of  pocket  ex- 
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ted  the  figures  indicate  an  average  return  on  invested  ca- 
pital of  9  per  cent,  and,  when  corrected  by  additions  to 
costs  of  charges  not  shown  on  Census  schedules,  the  average 
shrinks  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  There  is  not  much  opportunity 
for  trimming  here.  In  fact,  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement 
that  should  all  anthracite  be  sold  without  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  wholesale  distributors,  the  householder  would 
scarcely  notice  the  difference. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  whereas  the  operators 
of  unionized  bituminous  coal  mines  have  in  the  strenuous 
competition  offered  by  non-union  operators  an  impelling 
motive  for  lowering  costs  and  meeting  the  clamor  for  chea- 
per coal,  the  hard  coal  producers  have  no  such  motive. 
The  anthracite  operators  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 
The  present  generation  is  trying  to  live  down  the  auto- 
cratic reputation  given  this  industry  by  the  late  George 
Baer.  Whether  it  be  fear  that  the  government  may  take 
over  the  industry  or  earnest  desire  to  be  fair  to  Ijoth  stock- 
holder and  consuming  public  (and  you  will  believe  either 
as  you  like)  the  fact  is  that  the  miner  and  the  public  are 
getting  a  pretty  fair  deal. 


WHAT  are  the  wages  that  the  miner  demands  be  in- 
creased 2O  per  cent?  Census  figures  again  show  that 
in  1919  147,372  "wage  earners"  received  $210,289,473, 
an  average  of  $1,426  for  the  year.  In  this  average  are  in- 
cluded boys  as  well  as  contract  miners.  To  this  the  Pre- 
sident's commission  added  17  per  cent  in  1920,  which 
would,  since  tonnage  produced  in  1921  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  1919,  indicate  an  average  earning  of  more 
than  $1,600. 

To  this  the  hard  coal  mine  labor  demands  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent! 

Even  later  figures  are  available  covering  earnings  of 
labor  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines.  In  Illinois,  109  mines 
producing  1,277,325  tons  in  the  first  half  of  December, 
1921,  worked  an  average  of  6.7  days.  They  employed 
42,193  men  and  of  this  number  22,469  earned  $50  or 
more  each  in  the  two  week  period.  The  average  earnings 
for  this  group  were  $82.46,  at  the  rate  of  $165  per  month 
or  nearly  $2,000  per  year.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll went  to  men  earning  $50  or  more  for  a  two  weeks' 
pay  period.  These  are  union  mines  and  in  a  field  that, 
because  sore  pressed  with  non-union  competition,  worked 


penses  as  rents,  insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  deple-      ul  tne  last  half  of  1921  but  45  per  cent  of  full  time  and  in 


tion,  depreciation,  selling  commissions  and  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money.  A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
these  items  are  20  cents  per  gross  ton.  If  none  are  deduc- 


Januiary   of   this  year   but   49   per  cent. 

What  the  union  is  demanding  is  a  cash  bonus  financed 
bv   a   sales   tax  on   coal. 


T 


I  HE  fundamental  claim 
of    the    mine    workers 
the    wage    negotia- 


tions and  adjustment  of 
two  years  ago  was  for 
adequate  rates  and  for 
employment  opportunities 
which  would  enable  them 
to  earn  a  living  wage.  This 
year,  as  the  time  has  ap- 
proached for  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  new  biennial 

agreement,  the  mine  workers  have  again  put  forward  the 
same  demand.  This  is  the  real  significance  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  wage  proposals  formulated  by  the  Indiana- 
polis convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  mine  workers'  conception  of  a  living  wage  is  modest. 
The  opportunity  to  earn  a  wage  which  will  purchase 
sufficient  wholesome  food ;  ordinary  clothes  for  warmth 
and  for  decent  appearance,  so  that  the  children  may  go  to 
school  and  other  members  of  the  family  may  properly  part- 
icipate in  church  and  other  public  gatherings;  ordinary 
housing  and  -adequate  fuel — this  constitutes  the  basic  demand 
of  the  mine  workers.  A  small  margin  for  savings  against 
sickness,  old  age  and  other  contingencies  of  life,  is  also 
desired.  No  luxuries  are  included  in  the  mine  worker's 
economic  aspirations.  His  claim  is  based  upon  the  neces- 
sities for  health  and  decency  according  to  American  stand- 
ards. 

This  basic  wage  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  this  minimum 
amount  is  requested  for  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  worker 
in  and  around  the  mines.  Above  this  minimum,  differentials 
are  requested  extending  upwards  according  to  the  skill,  ex- 
perience, hazard,  and  productive  efficiency  of  other  classes 
of  employes. 

IN  its  findings  as  to  wages,  the  award  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  of  1920  was  remarkable.  The  principle 
of  a  living  wage  was  accepted  and  the  declaration  was  made 
that  its  application  was  desirable  so  far  as  was  then  practic- 
able. Although  the  mine  workers  only  claimed  that  the  cost 
of  living  had  advanced  85  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  this  maximum  was  disregarded,  and  rates  were  es- 
tablished at  a  level  of  97  per  cent  above  pre-war  levels. 
In  making  its  award  the  commission  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  about  to  fall,  and  added  that 
"we  realize  that  the  miners  have  borne  an  increase  above 
their  advance  in  wages  and  consider  the  possible  future 
decline  in  living  costs  as  an  offset  for  their  losses." 

The  award  of  the  commission  amounted  to  an  actual  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent  over  pre-existing  rates  of  pay.  The 
commission  obviously  intended  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  mine  workers  should  remain  until  April  I,  1922,  at  a 
point  at  least  27  per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-strike  purchas- 
ing power,  and  that  any  increase  in  purchasing  power  due 
to  possible  lower  price  levels  should  serve  as  an  offset  to 
their  past  losses  which  arose  from  the  failure  of  rates  of  pay 
during  the  war  period  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of 
living. 

A  comparative  study,  however,  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  changes  in  cost  of  living,  shows  conclusively 
that  with  the  exception  of  October,  November  and  December, 
1920,  the  average  purchasing  power  of  the  earnings  of  the 
mine  workers  has  at  no  time  exceeded  that  fixed  by  the 
commission  as  prop;r  and  has  even,  at  times,  fallen  greatly 
below  the  pre-strike  purchasing  power,  or  the  real  wages  of 
the  mine  workers  before  the  commission  made  its  decision. 

Taking  the  past  two  years  as  a  whole,  and  after  making 
allowances  for  the  decline  in  living  costs,  it  is  clear  that  the 
real  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  have  fallen  below  those 
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contemplated  by  the  award 
of  the  Bituminous  Commis- 
sion, and  very  much  below 
the  requirements  of  a  living 
wage. 

The  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in 
the  summer  of  1920  to  ad- 
just wages  in  the  hard  coal 
regions,  did  not  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  Bitumin- 
ous Commission  in  accepting  the  principle  of  a  living  wage, 
but  adopted  the  policy  of  advancing  rates  of  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  merely  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  therefore,  standards  of  living  which 
were  already  inadequate.  Even  should  the  present  demands 
of  the  anthracite  workers  be  granted  in  full  and  should  the 
cost  of  living  continue  to  decline,  it  would  require  another 
two  year  period  at  least  to  establish  American  standards  of 
living  for  day  workers  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

THE  present  demands  of  the  anthracite  workers  are, 
therefore,  conservative.  Those  of  the  bituminous  work- 
ers are  even  more  so.  The  soft  coal  miners  have  no  im- 
mediate prospect  for  a  greater  opportunity  to  work  than  they 
had  in  1921.  But  should  conditions  improve  and  should  the 
average  record  of  the  past  thirty  years  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance  be  repeated  (of 
approximately  215  days  of  employment)  and  should  a  mine- 
worker  achieve  the  impossible  by  working  every  day  even 
under  these  inconceivable  conditions  his  earnings  and  real 
wages  would  barely  approach  the  status  of  living  wage.  As 
conditions  actually  are,  the  bituminous  mineworkers  on  the 
basis  of  retaining  their  present  rate  of  pay  will  be  fortunate 
in  the  immediate  future  if  they  can  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  bare  physical  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

IN  considering  wage  scales  in  the  coal  industry,  however, 
the  fundamental  point  which  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  is  the  fact  that  bituminous  mining  is  normally  a 
part-time  indusrty.  The  annual  capacity  of  the  mines  is  now 
officially  estimated  at  800,000,000  tons  in  the  face  of  con- 
sumption requirements  of  only  500,000,000  tons.  So  theo- 
retically the  demand  for  coal  can  be  supplied  by  working 
only  half  time.  Actually  under  normal  conditions  there  is 
a  loss  of  about  one-third  of  the  possible  working  days.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  ending  with  1918,  the  soft  coal  mines 
have  lost  ninety-three  days  a  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
violent  seasonal  fluctuations  ranging  from  the  peak  of  de- 
mand for  coal  in  autumn  and  winter  to  the  slackness  in 
spring  and  summer  requirements. 

Wage  rates,  therefore,  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment.  If  the  mines  are  only  in  opera- 
tion a  restricted  number  of  days  and  even  then  only  sporadi- 
cally, daily  and  tonnage  rates  to  the  workers  must  be  propor- 
tionately hfgh  so  that  an  adequate  income  for  the  year  may 
be  earned.  The  irregularity  in  operations  is  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  demand  of  the  mine  workers  for  a  six-hour 
day  and  a  five-day  week.  He  believes  that  this  will  dis- 
tribute, regularize  and  guarantee  a  larger  measure  of  em- 
ployment. 

RELIEF  can  come  only  through  governmental  interven- 
tion or  from  the  initiative  of  the  industry  itself.  The 
most  immediate  and  practical  remedy  would  be  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  wage  adjustments  of  a  provision  re- 
quiring operators,  when  employing  their  forces,  to  guarantee 
employment  for  a  specific  period,  say  three  months  or  longer, 
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whether  the  mines  were  open  or  not. 
Over-expansion,  with  the  smallest 
loss  and  dislocation  to  all  concerned, 
would  thus  be  gradually  eliminated. 
Production  would  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  best  situated  mines. 
Profits  would  be  more  uniform.  The 
mine  workers  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  regularly  and 
under  normal  conditions.  The  ex- 
cess capital  and  labor  in  the  industry 
would,  by  easy  stages,  be  absorbed  by 
other  industrial  undertakings. 

The  tremendous  wastes  to  the  pub. 
lie  resulting  from  the  over-expansion 
of  the  industry  has  been  nowhere 
better  expressed  than  in  an  address  f 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  on 
October  19,  1921,  by  George  Otis 
Smith,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  He  said  : 

Our  soft  coal  business  has  perhaps  be- 
come the  classic  example  of  irregular  em- 
ployment,  for  the   average  bituminous  mine   in  the   United   States 
can  expect  to  run  only  about  215  days  in  the  year.... 

The  wastes  in  the  mining  industry  due  to  irregular  employment 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  leaks  that  must  first  be 
laid  bare  and  then  stopped — such  leaks  as  the  unproductive  hours 
of  the  worker,  the  higher  daily  wage  that  must  go  with  the  short 
year,  and  the  fixed  charges  and  depreciation  not  only  on  idle  mine 
plants  but  on  idle  cars  and  other  railroad  equipment.  No  account- 
ant can  add  up  the  total  waste  through  such  a  line  of  leaks,  but 
Eugene  McAuliffe's  bold  attempt  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that 
the  annual  cost  to  the  nation  is  not  less  than  $500,000,000. 

This  waste  is  roughly  equivalent  to  one  dollar  for  every 
ton  of  soft  coal  consumed  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
At  prevailing  rates  of  pay  the  average  labor  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  soft  coal  in  1921  was  $1.97.  If  the  losses  of 
over-expansion  and  irregularity  were  eliminated,  wage  rates 
could  be  increased  50  per  cent  without  additional  cost  to  the 
consumer,  or  existing  wage  rates  could  be  maintained  and  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  reduced  one  dollar  per  ton. 

'  I  'HE  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  been  the  only 
L  stabilizing  and  constructive  force  in  the  industry.  Prior 
to  the  first  interstate  agreement  in  1898  conditions  in  the 
industry  were  choatic.  Relentless  competition  in  the  face  of 
an  excess  supply  of  coal  had  eliminated  profits  and  reduced 
wages  to  a  starvation  level.  Some  of  the  more  far  seeing 
operators  of  that  time,  including  the  late  Senator  Mark 
Hanna,  realized  that  a  union  agreement  would  be  beneficial 
at  least  in  stabilizing  competitive  conditions  by  bringing 
about  uniformity  in  labor  costs.  The  principles  of  labor 
organization  and  recognition  of  trade  agreements  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  were  thus  inaugurated. 

The  interest  of  all  parties  in  the  future  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  maintenance  of  these  principles  but  with  their 
extension  to  the  whole  industry. 

rT~'HE  constant  menace  to  peace  and  stabilization  in  the 
-i-  soft  coal  industry  is  the  non-union  operator.  By  ex- 
tending hours  of  work  and  reducing  rates  of  pay,  his  object 
is  to  undersell  the  union  operator  in  competitive  markets 
because  the  union  operator  is  handicapped  by  the  observance 
of  human  standards  of  work  and  compensation.  Moreover 
the  non-union  operator's  attitude  towards  the  public  is  one 
of  sham  and  hypocrisy.  He  is  constantly  declaring  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  is  a  "lawless  organization"  with 
which  he  will  have  no  contact,  and  that  he  will  provide  the 
public  with  coal  in  the  event  of  a  strike  in  the  union  fields. 
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when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  fundamentally  fomenting 
industrial  warfare  with  the  object  in  view  of  increasing 
his  own  profits  by  taking  advantage  of  and  exploiting 
the  necessities  of  the  public  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

There  would  be  no  general  strikes  and  little  industrial 
\varfare  in  the  coal  industry  were  it  not  for  the  activities 
of  non-union  operators.  They  are  engaged  in  a  constant 
conspiracy  against  the  best  industrial  usages  and  practices, 
and  against  the  standards  and  precedents  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  enlightened  public  opinion.  Public  policy  and 
the  common  interest  demand  the  incorporation  in  the  next 
wage  agreement  of  two  principles  contained  in  Senator  Ken- 
yon's  recent  proposals:  (i)  the  right  of  mine  workers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
without  discrimination,  and  (2)  that  any  decision  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  should  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  industry  or  to  both  union  and  non-union  districts. 

PHE  "check-off"  system  is  a  custom  of  the  soft  coal 
A  industry  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  Probably  it 
would  be  found  to  go  farther  back  if  records  were  avail, 
able.  It  was  not  conceived  as  the  means  of  giving  practical 
financial  support  to  an  alleged  conspiracy  between  the 
operators  and  the  mine  workers  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  when  the  first  agreement  was  made  in  1898. 
Indeed,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  "check-off"  in  the 
agreement  of  1898  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  it  was  even  discussed  in  the  conference.  Already  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  usage  and  practice  and  accepted 
as  an  observed  custom. 

The  "check-off"  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  financial 
strength  to  the  union.  It  constitutes  an  economical  and 
assured  method  of  collecting  assessments.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  practice.  It  has  been  recently  sanctioned  by 
the  federal  court  at  Chicago  as  legitimate.  It  is  not  based 
on  the  "closed-shop"  principle.  Complete  unionization  is 
not  dependent  upon  it,  as  experience  in  the  anthracite  field 
has  demonstrated.  The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  it  in  recent  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  efforts  of 
the  non-union  or  anti-union  operators  to  weaken  or  disrupt 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  If  we  accept  unionism,  as  all 
experience  demonstrates  we  should,  as  a  stabilizing  and 
desirable  force  in  the  coal  industry,  then  we  must  accept 
the  "check-off"  as  a  worthy  and  desirable  institution.  Op- 
position to  the  "check-off"  is  only  another  form  of  opposition 
to  the  union  regardless  of  the  character  or  activities  of  the 
labor  organization. 
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If  you  got  enough  money 
you  can  buy  anything 
except  .  .  .  you  got  to  die. 

I  don't  like  meatheads 
shootin'  off  their  mouths 
always  wrasslin'  'n  wranglin'. 

The  cost  of  things  to  live  on 
has  gone  too  high. 
They  ought  to  be  brung  down 
where  they's  more  equal  like 
with  other  things. 

One   summer 
potatoes  was  peddled 
around  Springfield  here 
for  fifty  cents  a  bushel ; 
another  summer 
I  paid  four  dollars  a  bushel. 
Tell  me  why  this  is. 
We  got  to  work  to  eat. 
And  the  scripture  says: 
"Muzzle  not  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn." 

Human   is   human. 

Human  may  be  wrong 

but  it's  human  all  the  same. 

There's  time  when  a  scab 

ought  to  have  his  head  knocked  off 

his  shoulders. 

But  first  we  ought  to  talk  to  him 

like  a  brother. 

I  pay  a  dollar  a  month  to  the  coal  miners'  union 

to  help  the  street  car  strikers. 

It  costs  me  $25  if  they  ketch  me  ridin'  on  a  car. 

That's  all  right. 

Las'  Monday  night  I  busted  somethin'  in  my  left  arm 

I  walked,  mind  you,  I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half 

down  to  the  doctor's  office. 

It  kep'  on  swellin'  an'  when  I  got  home 

my  wife  had  to  put  salt  and  vinegar  on 

to  get  my  sleeve  loose. 

They  always  did  say 

Springfield  is  a  wickeder  town  for  women 

than  Chicago. 

I  see  'em  on  the  streets. 

It  always  was 

an'  I  guess  always  will  be. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  that  gets  married 

makes  a  mistake. 

Why  is  that? 

You're  a  white  man 

an'  I'm  a  negro. 

Your  nationality  don't  make  no  difference. 

You   say   vou're    Swede — I    don't   care. 

If   I 'kill  you 

Everybody  says : 
'"Henry  Stephens,  a  negro,  killed  a  white  man." 


I   got   a  little   Indian  blood   in   me 
but  that  wouldn't  count. 

Springfield    is    Abraham    Lincoln's    town. 
There's  only  eight  mines  out  of  twenty 
In  Sangamon  county 
Where  the  white  miners 
Let  a  negro  work, 

If  I  buy  a  house  right  next  to  the  Peabody  mine 

That  won't  do  no  good. 

Only  white  men  digs  coal  there, 

I  got  to  walk  a  mile,  t\vo  miles,  further, 

Where  the  black  man  can  dig  coal. 

The  United  Mine  Workers 

Is  one  of  the  best  or-gan-IZ-a-tions  there  is. 

United  means  union. 

And  union  means  united. 

But  they's  min?s  runnin'  twenty-five  years 

And  the  white  men  never  lets  the  negro  in. 

I  remember  when  we  was  tryin'  to  organize. 

We  met  in  barns  an  hobs, 

We  met  in  the  jungles. 

I  used  to  go  to  all  the  meetin's  them  days. 

Now  we  meet  downtown  in  a  hall. 

Now  we's   recognized  by  everybody 

Fur  one  of  the  most  powerful  or-gan-IZ-a-tions 

Is  the  United   States. 

I  don't  go  to  meetin's  nowadays 

But  if  they's  a  cause  to  strike  for  I'll  strike. 

I'd  live  in  the  fields  on  hard  corn  for  a  just  cause. 
Yes,   for  a  just  cause  I'd  live  in  the  fields 
On  hard  corn. 
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work  and  of  idleness  and  that  they  could  not  count  upon  any 
long  uninterrupted  period  of  continuous  employment. 

"Your  mine  is  a  strange  mistress,"  said  Jim  Pennington, 
when  I  asked  him  to  tell  me,  from  his  miner's  point  of  view, 
why  work  in  the  mines  was  so  irregular.  Pennington  is  a 
big,  sharp-jawed  man,  whose  mustache  overflows  the  greater 
part  of  his  face  and  whose  eyes,  which  became  reminiscent 
as  we  talked,  glow  like  a  dully  burning  coal.  We  were  in 
the  sitting  room  of  his  four-room  company-owned  house  on 
one  of  the  narrow  creek  beds  that  run  between  high  hills 
down  in  West  Virginia.  Opposite  the  row  of  houses  was 
the  only  street,  the  railroad  track.  A  black  hog  was  rooting 
in  the  mud  near  Pennington's  front  steps  as  I  entered.  Tin 
cans  strewed  the  ground  and  there  were  no  sidewalks  •  any- 
where. The  whole  prospect  was  utterly  barren  and  neg- 
lected. Inside  I  found  Mrs.  Pennington  and  the  five  chil- 
dren ;  these  now  retired  into  another  room,  hushed  and 
listening.  Pennington  continued: 

You  think  you  get  to  know  her,  and1  then,  come  to  find  out,  you 
don't.  I've  been  a  miner  forty  odd  years.  Went  in  when  I  was 
eight;  don't  many  of  them  do  that  now.  I've  cut  coal  with  a  pick 
and  I've  cut  it  with  a  machine;  seen  some  big  changes  in  my  time 
I  tell  you.  Guess  I've  worked  in  most  of  the  coal  fields  in  this  part 
of  the  country — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois — yes,  and  I've  visited  the 
under  side  of  a  hill  in  some  other  states,  too. 

Folks  don't  realize  how  many  things  there  are  that  make  a 
miner's  work  unsteady.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  mine  some  morning 
and  the  boss  says  "Boys,  there's  water  in  that  place  where  you  was 
working  yesterday."  That  means  we  wait  till  it's  pumped  out. 

Maybe  there's  been  a  fall  and  the  roof's  lying  around  over  every- 
thing. The  slate  and  dirt  has  to  be  picked  up. 

The  boss  may  say  "Boys,  the  track  didn't  get  laid  up  to  that  new 
face  yesterday."  You  can't  use  your  mine  cars  without  track  to 
run  'em  on.  So  we  have  to  wait  till  the  track  gets  laid. 
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Suppose  the  cutters  don't  go  in  ahead  of  you  and  cut  your  coal 
at  the  base  of  the  seam,  so  you  can  blow  it  down  and  load  it  on 
the  cars.  Sometimes  you  have  to  wait  for  them. 

If  the  ventilation  don't  clean  your  smoke  out,  you  have  to  wait 
'before  you  can  put  in  another  charge  of  powder.    That's  bad  man- 
agement.    Ventilation  is  a  mighty  important  thing.     You  may  not 
be  working,  you  see,  all  the  time  you're  in  the  mine.     And  you  get 
paid  only  for  the  coal  you  blow  down  and  load. 

Pennington  mentioned  other  causes  of  lost  time,  such  as 
shortage  of  railroad  cars,  accidents  to  the  mining  machinery 
and  lack  of  orders  for  coal.  Of  these  he  said  that  shortage 
of  railroad  cars  was  the  miner's  worst  enemy,  for  in  the 
bituminous  field  there  is  little  storage  of  coal.  Pennington 

continued : 

How  many  days  a  week  do  I  average?  It's  hard  to  tell:  maybe 
three,  maybe  four.  It's  so  irregular,  you  know.  Some  months  you'll 
work' pretty  good;  and  some  months  you'll  get  only  five  or  six  days. 
A  man  can't  keep  steady  under  those  conditions. 

The  causes  of  lost  time  among  miners  are  analyzed  sta- 
tistically by  Mr.  Tryon  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Here  my 
purpose  is  only  to  suggest  that  this  intermittency  may  prop- 
erly be  looked  at  through  the  eyes  of  the  miner  himself. 
There  he  stands,  ready  and  willing  to  work,  and  his  work 
is  snatched  from  him ;  forces  beyond  his  control  render  him 
idle.  Would  it  be  surprising  if  he  became  as  irregular  in 
habit  as  the  job  that  he  follows,  if  he  bent  to  the  form  set 
by  this  work.  The  miner  who  often  cannot  tell  in  advance 
whether  the  month  will  hold  few  or  many  days  of  employ- 
ment, and  who  loses  annually  a  third  of  his  earning  time 
through  enforced  idleness,  may  lose  the  power  to  stick  at  the 
job.  Should  he  change  his  occupation,  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  disastrous  to  him.  A  custom  exists  among  soft  coal 
miners  that  is  unusual.  The  man  who  loads  the  coal,  who 
goes  into  the  mine  and  actually  breaks  down  the  seam,  is 
likely  to  think  of  himself  as  the  disposer  of  his  own  time. 
If  he  awakes  in  the  morning  feeling  a  bit  grouchy,  or  wants 
to  do  an  errand  in  a  nearby  town,  he  may  stay  away  from 
the  mine  altogether.  This  is  easily  capable  of  exaggeration, 
and  labor  unionism  no  less  than  management  has  tried  to 
discourage  it,  but  it  is  a  custom  that  is  still  prevalent.  I 
should  merely  like  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  here  a  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  "If  you  don't  know  whether  you're 
goin'  to  work  or  loaf  next  week,"  said  Jim  Pennington, 
"you  get  a  bit  irregular  in  your  habits  yourself." 

But  irregularity  of  employment  has  lately  been  aggravated 
into  acute  unemployment  and  want.  If  one  wishes  to  see 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  simple  conditions  of  the 
farmers  and  settlers  who  lived  in  the  West  Virginia  hills 
and  the  present  alternation  of  industrial  intensity  and  languor 
let  him  visit  these  fields.  In  the  Kanawha  district  produc- 
tion sank  in  December  to  10  per  cent  of  the  full-time  out- 
put ;  in  the  New  River  district  to  less  than  6  per  cent.  Men 
in  the  New  River  district  who  frequently  put  in  a  total 
of  more  than  3,500  hours  a  week,  spent  exactly  203  hours  in 
the  mines  during  the  week  that  ended  December  3.  The 
depression  started  about  January,  1921,  and  has  continued 
with  only  brief  interruptions  down  to  the  present  time.  "Be- 
tween 94  and  98  of  the  119  mines  in  this  district  shutdown 
completely  during  the  last  three  months  of  last  year,"  said 
the  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators'  Association 

to  me. 

The  distress  that  has  accompanied  this  enforced  idleness 
is  bitter  in  the  extreme.  I  have  already  given  instances  of 
it.  George  Hudnell  had  a  few  pickled  beans  and  some  flour 
in  the  house,  all  the  food  for  a  family  of  six  children.  "I'm 
promised  a  day's  work  splittin'  palings  up  in  the  hills,"  he 
said,  "if  I  get  that  I  can  fix  to  pay  for  the  flour."  Mrs. 
Henry  Belcher  was  feeding  her  large  family — including  a 
boy  of  two — Mexican  red  beans  and  fat  pork;  two  meals  a 
day  was  their  limit.  Mary  Cowhorn,  a  widow,  lay  ill  in 
bed  the  day  I  called ;  she  had  been  tramping  through  the 
rain  in  search  of  food  for  her  five  children  and  had  been 
compelled  by  a  cold  to  give  up.  Mrs.  Ferratt,  whose  house- 


hold numbered  eleven  people — her  husband,  herself,  her 
husband's  nephew,  her  own  niece  and  seven  children — 
had  no  food  for  breakfast  the  next  morning;  my  com- 
panion, who  knew  the  family,  said  that  the  children  had 
gone  without  food  on  Christmas  day.  Jim  Dover  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  have  done  if  a 
neighbor  had  not  helped  him  out.  In  Minden,  a  town  in 
Fayette  county,  130  families  were  receiving  aid  from  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  more  than  twenty  others 
were  being  helped  by  the  coal  company. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  this  distress  cannot  be  found  on. 
the  surface.  Savings  that  it  will  take  years  to  replace  have 
been  used  up.  Locals  of  the  union  have  opened  their  treas- 
uries ;  burial  funds  have  gone  for  food.  Many  miners  have 
allowed  the  premiums  on  small  insurance  policies  to  lapse, 
and  so  provision  against  death  and  old  age  has  been  re- 
moved. The  total  number  of  those  in  actual  want  is  un- 
known. An  estimate  by  the  union  places  the  number  with- 
out work  at  70,000,  those  without  bread  at  35,000,  but  no 
really  dependable  canvass  has  been  made.' 

The  misery  that  is  the  result  of  this  protracted  unemploy- 
ment is  complicated  by  the  gaunt  specter  of  the  conflict  over 
unionism.  For  years  the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  led  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  have  been  trying  to 
extend  their  organization  throughout  the  state.  They  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  half  of  the  employes  within  its  mem- 
bership, but  the  employers  of  the  other  half  have  so  far  been- 
effective  in  checking  them.  The  bloody  scenes  of  the  con- 
flict that  has  raged  in  Mingo,  McDowell,  Logan  and  other 
counties  have  attracted  wide  attention.  About  two  years 
ago  agents  of  the  Baldwin  Felts  Detective  Agency,  armed 
with  rifles,  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Coal 
Corporation  in  Mingo  county  and  evicted  the  families  of 
seven  men  who  had  aided  the  union  in  a  campaign  for  new 
members.  While  these  agents  were  waiting  at  the  little 
town  of  Matewan  for  the  train  that  was  to  take  them  back 
home,  a  shooting  affray  started  between  them  and  residents 
of  the  town  who  were  sympathetic  with  the  miners.  When 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  ten  men  lay  dead. 

Sine  then  Mingo  county  has  been  little  less  than  a  battle- 
ground. The  miners  who  had  newly  joined  the  union  tried 
to  secure  a  conference  with  their  employers  and,  failing, 
went  on  strike  July  I,  1920.  For  twenty-one  months  hun- 
dreds of  these  men,  with  their  families,  have  lived  in  tent 
colonies  on  the  Tug  River;  they  have  endured  every  hard- 
ship of  snow,  cold  and  rain,  but  they  have  not  given  up. 

The  operators  have  discharged  men  who  joined  the  or- 
ganization. They  have  employed  labor  spies  to  ferret  out 
its  plans.  They  have  secured  injunctions  preventing  any 
union  organizer  from  appealing  to  their  employers  either  by 
"persuasion"  or  otherwise;  they  have  resorted  to  "yellow 
dog"  contracts  which  compel  a  man  to  agree  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  union  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  job.  Deputy 
sheriffs  paid  by  them  have  clubbed  men  for  joining  the  union 
and  have  driven  union  agents  out  of  the  county.  Martial 
law  has  been  declared  three  times  in  Mingo  county,  and  the 
state  constabulary  has  been  almost  continuously  on  duty 
there. 

This  fight  is  now  being  carried  farther  by  operators  who 
have  long  had  joint  agreements  with  the  union,  with  the 
aim,  apparently,  of  ousting  it  entirely  from  the  state.  In 
the  New  River  district,  for  example,  the  operators  have  been 
circulating  petitions  among  their  men  which  on  their  face 
read  like  voluntary  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  work 
as  "individual  employes"  and  at  the  wages  in  effect  previous 
to  September  i,  1919.  The  operators  concerned  have  re- 
sorted to  this  move  at  a  time  when  a  nation-wide  clash  be- 


1  Miners  in  Distress,  THE  SURVEY  for  February  18.  A  nation-wide  appeal 
for  funds  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  union,  and  relief  committee!  hav* 
been  formed  in  Yarioui  northern  cities  to  raise  money. 
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tween  the  union  and  employers  has  been  expected.  They 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  unemployment  that  has  brought 
many  men  to  their  knees.  What  the  effect  may  be  on  future 
industrial  relations  in  the  state  can  only  be  guessed.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  miners  will  give  up  their  union 
freely.  They  may  be  driven  to  working  by  secret  methods 
and  to  organizing  in  underground  ways,  but  one  thing  is 
sure:  permanent  peace  will  not  come  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  miners'  union. 

What  does  the  whole  story  mean  ?  From  a  mountainous 
countryside  where  people  were  few  to  a  teeming  industrial 
civilization ;  from  the  independence  of  frontier  life  to  com- 
pany-owned towns;  from  the  security  of  farming  and  rural 
occupations  to  the  unsteadiness  and  intermittency  of  work 
deep  inside  the  hill ;  from  the  peace  and  quiet  neighborliness 
of  a  small  settlement  to  the  bitter  hostility  of  conflict  on  a 
large  scale:  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  development  of  West 
Virginia's  great  wealth.  Coal  has  brought  many  blessings 
in  its  trail,  but  it  has  brought  also  many  perplexing  diffi- 
culties and  much  unhappiness.  The  waste,  both  of  human 
and  natural  forces,  must  be  removed ;  the  friction  caused 
by  an  environment  that  too  often  neglects  the  simple  es- 
sentials of  comfort,  health  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  free- 
dom of  others,  must  be  eliminated ;  the  strife  that  throws 
one  group  of  people  at  the  throats  of  another  must  be  ended. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
ANTHRACITE   INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1019) 

for  their  total  output.  Sales  realizations  are  of  course 
the  result  of  the  prices  at  which  the  different  sizes  of  coal 
are  marketed.  For  example,  early  in  1913  the  sales  realiza- 
tions at  the  mine  were,  per  gross  ton :  domestic  sizes  (ex- 
cluding pea)  $3.42,  pea  $2.11  and  steam  sizes  $0.98;  and 
late  in  1918,  they  were  respectively  $5.81,  $4.45  and  $2.85. 
The  prices  realized  by  the  operator  for  the  steam  sizes  are 
much  below  the  average  cost  of  mining  his  entire  output, 
and  it  costs  as  much  to  mine  the  coal  that  becomes  "steam," 
as  that  which  is  converted  into  "domestic."  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  him  to  make  considerably  more  than  an  aver- 
age profit  on  the  domestic  sizes.  In  practice  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  mining  region  to  think  of  the  revenue  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  steam  sizes  simply  as  a  credit  against  the 
cost  of  production,  thereby  lowering  the  price  which  must 
be  charged  for  the  domestic  sizes  in  order  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  Sometimes  an  allocated  cost,  based  on  selling  values, 
is  computed  for  each  size.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of 
domestic  sizes  in  an  operator's  total  output  the  lower  is  his 
average  sales  realization.  And  this  proportion  of  sizes 
varies  considerably,  because  in  different  localities  there  are 
differences  in  the  structure  or  texture  of  the  coal,  the  pitch 
of  the  seam,  the  method  of  mining  employed.  The  con- 
sumer, therefore,  when  confronted  with  widely  varying 
figures  of  co^ts  and  of  sales  realizations,  must  realize  that 
they  may  all  be  true  and  yet  grossly  misleading  if  not 
compiled  from  a  broad  enough  basis  to  be  representative. 

Finally,  when  considering  cost  figures  based  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  standards,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  margin  does  not  mean  profit  in  the  sense 
of  net  return  on  investment.  No  allowance  is  included  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  mine  costs  for  such  items 
as  selling  expense,  interest,  income  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
all  of  which  must  be  deducted  before  the  net  profit  avail- 
able for  dividends  or  surplus  can  be  determined.  This  cau- 
tion is  a  very  necessary  one  to  observe.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  possible  in  1917  and  1918  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  collect  the  necessary  detailed  information  which 
would  make  possible  a  statement  of  the  net  return  on  the 
investment. 
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We  have  thus  far  an  approach  but  not  an  answer  to 
such  questions  as  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
consumers,  when  they  consider  the  prices  charged  them 
for  coal.  How  about  the  profits  which  the  mine  operators 
and  the  middlemen  take  before  the  coal  reaches  the  bin? 
What  is  all  this  talk  about  royalties  being  a  prime  cause  of 
the  excessive  prices?  How  does  it  happen  that  when  the 
cost  of  mining  coal  is  reputed  to  be,  let  us  say,  $6  per 
ton  at  the  mine,  the  consumer  pays  $16?  With  re- 
spect to  all  these  questions  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  in- 
formation collected  and  made  public  through  disinterested 
channels  to  permit  of  a  conclusive  answer — particularly 
an  answer  which  takes  into  consideration  post-war  con- 
ditions. To  determine  profit,  investment  must  be  known 
and  as  yet  no  adequate  figures  of  the  investment  in  the 
mines  has  been  made  available  from  any  source.  While 
there  is  much  stress  laid  on  excessive  royalties  (such  as 
those  paid  the  Girard  estate)  as  a  cause  for  high  prices, 
it  is  probable  that  the  argument  is  much  overworked  when 
the  whole  output  is  considered.  Until  some  comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date,  impartial  study  is  made  of  the  subject,  it 
will  continue  to  be  an  open  question.  When  we  come 
to  inquire  into  the  difference  between  mine  price  and  coal 
bin  price,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  of  allocated  mine  costs  and  average  sales 
realizations.  That  at  least  enables  us  to  distinguish  b;- 
tween  the  province  of  the  operators  and  that  of  the  middle- 
men. But  when  we  come  to  consider  costs,  investments 
and  profits  of  the  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  we 
find  them  shrouded  in  a  deeper  darkness.  The  limited  infor- 
mation published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  their 
costs  and  surplus  margins  relates  to  conditions  from  1916 
to  1918,  which  in  many  respects  have  materially  changed. 
In  view  not  only  of  the  present  crisis  but  of  future  public 
needs,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  permanent  govern- 
mental body  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and 
pulishing  adequate  and  current  information  relating  to  all 
branches  of  the  coal  industry. 

FOR  nearly  twenty  years  the  anthracite  industry  has  had 
an  enviable  record  among  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  for  industrial  peace.  The  foundation  was  laid  by 
the  award  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  settle  the  long 
drawn  out  anthracite  strike  of  1902.  The  agreement  en- 
tered into  in  1903  between  the  operators  and  miners  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  award  has  been  continued 
with  a  few  modifications  of  details  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  main  features  of  the  successive  agreements 
have  been :  ( i )  the  establishment  of  a  regular  collective 
bargaining  practice  for  dealings  between  operators  and 
miners;  (2)  the  adjustment,  between  operators'  representa- 
tives and  miners,  of  wage  scales,  hours  of  labor,  and  various 
working  conditions  at  fixed  intervals  three  or  four  years 
apart;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  joint  conciliation  board 
composed  of  three  representatives  of  each  side  for  the  settle- 
ment of  grievances  which  may  be  referred  to  it  from  the 
collieries,  and  the  practice  of  referring  to  a  disinterested 
umpire  for  settlement  any  disputes  which  the  board  was 
unable  to  settle;  (4)  the  making  of  the  agreements  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  years  (the  first  three  were  for  three 
years,  the  next  two  for  four  years,  and  the  last  for  two 
years).  Of  these  features,  the  most  distinctive  and  the 
one  which  has  been  often  taken  as  a  model  for  vise  in  other 
industries  is  the  joint  conciliation  board.  It  is  this  feature 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  one  in  promoting 
harmonious  relations  between  operators  and  miners.  The 
functions  assigned  to  the  board  in  the  original  agreement  of 
1903  have  been  somewhat  modified  and  strengthened,  nota- 
bly by  the  agreement  of  1912. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 

Fashionable  Fabrics 
for  New  Frocks! 

WELL  enough  to  select  your  new  summer 
frocks  according  to  the  modes  of  the 
hour!  But  what  of  the  fabrics  of  which  these 
frocks  shall  be  made  ?  They  must  be  fashion- 
able, too — the  fabrics  of  the  season  in  their 
loveliest  guises  of  colors  and  patterns.  The 
fabrics  you  will  want  are  the  distinctively 
beautiful  and  "different"  ones  that  are  to  be 
found  at  McCutcheon's. 

Fabrics  for  Frocks  that 
follow  draped  lines 

Here  you  have  hand-weaves  of  gossamer  fine- 
ness, studded  with  little  dots  and  squares  or 
circles  or  buds.  You  call  them  Dotted  Swisses. 
Sometimes  they  are  all  White  -  sometimes 
colored,  with  self-shaded  or  contrasting  motifs. 
They  come  31  ins.  wide  and  are  priced  $1.25 
to  $2.00  yard. 

Then  there  are  special  importations  of  Japanese 
Crepes,  as  bold  as  you  like  in  design  and  color- 
ing, or  as  subdued.  The  width  is  30  in.  and  the 
price  50c  to75c.  And  Woven  Tissues— in  perfect 
fantasies  of  checks  and  stripes  and  novelty 
effects,  32  and  36  in.  wide,  75c  yard. 

Fabrics  for  Frocks  of 
the  bouffant  modes 

Crisp,  lovely  Dimities,  in  all  the  new,  plain 
shades.  Candy  striped;  powdered  with  tiny 
dots,  too !  32  in.  wide,  65c.  yd. 
And  delightful  English  Prints,  55c  yard;  English 
Sateens,  $1.25  yard;  and  French  Challis,  $1.25 
yard;  daringly  vivid  or  very  demure.  Showers  of 
squares,  circles,  regular  and  broken  designs,  and 
charming  foulard  patterns. 

And  then  besides — 

Ever  popular  Ginghams  and  Linens!  Ginghams  are  very 
much  a  la  mode,  this  year.  At  McCutcheon's  there  are 
so  many  novel  weaves  and  designs  that  you  can  have 
your  gingham  frock  and  still  know  that  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. 32  in.  wide,  75c,  $1.00  and  $1.25  yard. 
Linens,  of  course,  are  always  of  superlative  quality  and 
design,  at  "The  Linen  Store."  In  Non-Krush,  French, 
Ramie,  Pongee,  and  Handkerchief,  weaves,  your  every 
need  is  anticipated.  36  and  45  in.  wide,  95c  to  $1.50  yard. 

A  card  will  bring  samples  of  the 
fabrics  which  interest  you. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co, 

^Department  No.  42 
Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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Recreation 


IT       IS       TO 

I         By  Edna  Geister 


LAUGH 


A  new  book  of  new  games — for  groups  of  boys  and  girls 

by  a  Recreation   leader  of  wide  experience  and   brimming          ' 

over  with   the  spirit  of  play.  $1.25 

RED    LETTER    DAY    PLAYS 


By  Margaret  Getchell  Parsons 


ICE  BREAKERS  AND  THE  ICE 

BREAKER  HERSELF 

By  Edna  Geister 

The  two  books  "Ice  Breakers,"  the  helpful  little  book  of 
games,  stunts  and  party  ideas,  and  "The  Ice  Breaker  Her- 
self," in  which  Miss  Geister  outlines  her  successful  re- 
creational methods,  have  been  combined  for  the  conve- 
nience of  recreation  leaders  into  one  volume  under  the 
above  title.  $1.35 

TEN  TALKS  TO  GIRLS  ON  HEALTH 

By  Augusta  Rucker,  M.D. 

Ten  simple,  sensible  talks  designed  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  girls  in  the  essentials  of  health  building.  The  talks 
are  straight-from-the-shoulder  advice  on  such  subjects  as: 
A  Good  Food  Tube:  Foods;  Teeth;  Exercise;  Drugs; 
Love  and  Health  and  World  Health.  The  captions  are 
attractive:  The  Feet  on  Which  We  Stand  or  Fall;  A 
Good  Food  Tube;  the  Source  of  Blues  and  Failure. 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


$1.00 


600  Lexington  A  ve. 


New  York  City 


HUMAN  TRAITS 

AND    THEIR    SOCIAL    SIGNIFICANCE 
By  IRWIN  EDMAN 

Recommended  by  Professor  Ernest 
R.  Groves,  Department  of  Social 
Science,  Boston  University,  for  read- 
ing by  Social  Workers. 

$3.00  at  all  bookstores. 

HOUGHTON     MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 


TRIUMPHANT  PLUTOCRACY 

by   former   U.   S.   Senator  Richard   F.    Pettigrew 

This  is  a  book  that  you  MUST  read  if  you  want  to  under- 
stand what  has  occurred  in  the  government  of  this  country 
and  what  is  now  happening. 

Senator  Pettigrew  found  difficulty  in  securing  a  publisher 
because  of  the  frankness  with  which  he  told  the  story  of  the 
development  and  triumph  of  plutocracy,  and  how  it  used  men 
in  high  places  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  He  has  therefore 
published  it  himself  and  we  are  selling  it  direct  to  the  people. 

It  is  a  startling  exposure  that  will  not  only  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people  but  bring  down  upon  Senator  Pettigrew  the 
wrath  of  the  legal  looters  of  the  U.  S. 

But  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  has  determined  that  The  Truth 
Must  Be  Told. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  FACTS  as  interesting  as 
fiction  and  of  vital  importance  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  country. 

Cloth,   One  Dollar;    Paper,    50  Cents 

DIRECT     SALES     BOOK     AGENCY 

799    Broadway  Room    527  New    York    City 


One  of  the  demands  put  forward  before  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission  of  1903  by  the  representatives 
of  the  employes,  was  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  be  recognized  as  a  party  to  the  wage  contract. 
In  the  award  there  was  no  recognition  except  of  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  as  party  to  agree- 
ment." This  demand  was  renewed  when  subsequent  agree- 
ments were  negotiated,  sometimes  coupled  with  a  demand 
that  the  "check  off"  system  of  union  dues  be  established, 
whereby  the  operator  was  made  the  collection  agency  of  the 
union.  The  demands  of  the  miners  were  refused  each  time 
by  the  operators,  and  were  left  out  of  the  agreements. 
In  1920,  however,  after  a  protracted  attempt  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  strike  would 
result.  To  avert  a  strike,  President  Wilson  persuaded  both 
sides  to  submit  their  disagreements  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  him.  This  was  the  United  States 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission.  At  this  time  the  demand 
was  put  forward  in  the  following  form: 
Demand  No.  6. 

We  demand  a  closed  shop  contract  which  means  full  recognition 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  demand  was  considered  by  the  operators  as  the 
crucial  one  among  the  eighteen  demands  submitted  by  the 
miners.  As  was  pointed  out  to  the  commission  by  the 
leading  representative  of  the  operators,  it  had  been  pos- 
sible on  all  the  others  to  arrive  at  a  practical  agreement  on 
both  sides  at  the  time  of  the  mediation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  which  preceded  the  appointment  of  tfte  commission. 
But  on  that  demand  neither  side  was  willing  to  compromise. 
In  its  award*  the  commission  recognized  the  union  but  did 
not  sanction  the  "check-off"  or  closed  shop. 

There  is  no  intention  in  this  article  to  go  at  length  into 
the  controversial  details  of  the  anthracite  labor  situation. 
However,  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  certain  com- 
parisons between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  conditions 
since  1903,  when  the  first  anthracite  agreement  was  estab- 
lished. 

One  means  of  measuring  the  efficacy  of  the  method  fol- 
lowed for  avoiding  labor  disputes  is  to  be  found  in  consider- 
ing the  average  number  of  days  lost  through  strikes  or  sus- 
pensions during  the  year  per  man  on  strike.  This  measures 
the  promptness  with  which  the  labor  disputes  were  settled. 
The  average  time  during  1903-1919  lost  each  year  per  man 
on  strike  was  36  days  in  bituminous  and  9  in  anthracite.  The 
following  figures  compiled  from  United  States  Geological 
Survey  sources,  show  average  time  lost  per  man  employed 
in  the  industry: 


BITUMINOUS      ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS      ANTHRACITE 


YEAR 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
I9IO 
I9II 


DAYS 
3-2 
7-6 
'•7 

27-7 
0.9 

10.6 
i-4 

34-6 
'•7 


DAYS 

none 

0.2 

0.2 

36.7 

none 

none 

none 

O.I 

0.2 


YEAR 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


DAYS 
IO.2 

4-5 

18.6 
4.0 
4-3 
3-6 
0.7 

24.7 


DAYS 
39-7 

2-7 

I.O 
1.2 

6.0 

I.O 

0-5 


•  "That  the  commission  approves  the  request  for  recognition  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  as  party  to  the  agreement  in  adjusting  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  operators  and  the  miners  in  all  the  contractual  relations 
between  the  parties  and  directs  that  the  form  of  contract  entered  into  at 
provided  in  this  award  shall  be  between  districts  1,  7,  and  9  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  represented  by  the  presidents  of  the  three 
districts,  and  the  anthracite  operators. 

"Provided,  however,  that  this  official  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  differences  and  strength- 
ening collective  bargaining,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  theory  or  the  fact  of 
the  "closed  shop,"  or  the  "check-off";  and  provided  further,  that  it  does  not 
in  any  degree  interfere  with  or  annul  the  provisions  of  the  award  in  1902  in 
which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  non-union  men  were  stated  and  protected; 
and  provided  further,  that  in  cases  where  non-union  employes  have  griev- 
ances or  where  for  any  reason  the  grievance  committee  or  mine  committee 
fails  to  give  such  grievance  consideration  satisfactory  to  the  employe,  nil 
right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  foreman  or  grievance  committee  mnd 
to  the  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  inviolate." 
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The  average  time  lost  a  year  for  each  man  employed  in 
the  bituminous  industry  during  ths  eighteen  years  was  9.4 
days;  in  the  anthracite,  5.4  days.  The  effect  of  the  strikes 
or  suspensions  from  work  -by  the  bituminous  miners  on  the 
even  years  when  the  biennial  wage  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated is  marked.  The  only  exceptions  are  1916  and  1918, 
whereas  1919,  the  year  of  the  last  great  strike,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  odd  years.  Most  of  the  lost  time  of  the 
anthracite  miners  occurred  in  two  years — 1906,  when  a 
"peaceful"  suspension  went  into  effect  from  April  I  to 
May  7,  at  which  date  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  three 
years;  and  again  in  1912,  when  the  miners  abstained  from 
work  from  April  I  to  May  20,  when  the  agreement  was 
renewed  for  four  years.  During  the  other  sixteen  years, 
the  time  lost  through  strikes  and  suspensions  averaged  one 
day  a  year  for  each  man  in  the  industry.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "vacation"  strike  of  1920,  which  was  an  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  against  the  arbitration  award,  there 
has  been,  since  1912,  no  regular  "peaceful"  suspension  in 
the  anthracite  industry  carried  on  at  the  time  of  negotiation 
of  an  agreement. 

T  N  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  differences 
1.  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  strike  history 
since  1903  are  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  the  cen- 
tralized organization  and  unity  of  policy  in  the  anthracite 
industry.  The  determination  of  labor  policies  as  well  as 
the  ownership  of  the  unmined  reserves,  the  control  of  the 
bulk  of  the  production,  and  of  the  dominant  price  policies 
of  the  industry,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of 
operators,  who,  in  addition  to  having  power,  have  shown 
leadership.  There  has  also  been  a  similar  sense  of  unity 
among  the  union  employes.  Districts  i,  7  and  9,  though 
technically  branches  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  have 
been  virtually  independent  of  the  parent  organization  in 
matters  of  determining  their  own  policies  and  entering  into 
agreements  with  the  operators.  Much  the  same  per- 
sonnel has  year  to  year  made  up  the  committees  of  operators 
and  employes  who  have  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  a  condition  highly  conducive  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes.  Further- 
more, the  conditions  throughout  the  region  are  not  so  dis- 
similar but  that  most  questions  coming  up  for  discussion 
would  be  familiar  to  all  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bituminous  fields  are  widely  scattered  through  thirty 
states,  are  competing  fiercely  with  each  other,  and  are 
heavily  over-developed,  with  no  great  centralized  control 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  operators  or  the  union.  There 
is  no  definite  leadership  settled  upon  a  few  operators  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  follow  a  consistent  policy  year  after 
year.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  labor  leaders.  There 
has  been  a  wide  diversity  in  sectional  interests.  Not  in- 
frequently bitter  struggles  for  control  of  policies  have  taken 
place  between  operators  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  'between  leaders  in  the  union  represent- 
ing either  widely  different  ideas,  or  the  conflicting  interests 
of  different  districts.  Therefore  there  have  existed  no  such 
unity  of  policy  and  no  conditions  favorable  to  successful 
collective  bargaining  and  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes such  as  in  the  anthracite  industry. 

SINCE  every  cost  or  waste  in  coal  production,  whether 
it  be  of  natural  resources,  of  man  power  or  of  capital, 
must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  coal  consumer,  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  man  in  the  street  merely  to  read  the  news 
of  threatened  strikes,  grumble  over  high  prices  and  talk 
of  profiteering  and  summary  legislation.  He  must  realize 
that  this  is  a  problem  which  he  too  must  cooperate  in 
solving,  by  bringing  about  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
without  which  no  sound  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
coal  problems  of  this  country  is  possible. 


History  of 
PUBLIC  POOR 

RELIEF  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

162O-192O 

By  Robert  Kelso 

President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social 


The  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  begin- 
nings and  growth  of  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief  including  chapters  on 
Social  Foundations  of  New  England,  The 
Town's  Poor,  Absorption  of  Relief  Func- 
tion by  the  State,  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Child  Care  and  the  Child  Placing 
System  in  Massachusetts,  etc. 

$2.30  at  all  bwkaom 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    CO. 


In  Non-Union  Mines 

Diary  of  a  Coal  Miner  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
By  POWERS  HAPGOOD 

MEMBER  OF  THE  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 


Daily  record  of  the  human   side   of 
Coal  getting  in  Central  Pennsylvania 

Price  5oc. 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


The    Coal    Camps    of    America 

Would    you   like    to   read  about   them    in    a    novel  ? 

KING  COAL 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Says  Lincoln  Steffens,  "clear,  convincing,  complete." 
Says  Adolph  Gormer,  recently  national  organizer 
United  Mine  Workers,  "I  wish  that  every  word 
could  be  burned  into  the  heart  of  every  American." 

Price  cloth  SI.  20  postpaid  -  paper  60  cent* 
Upton  Sinclair  Pasadena,  California 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— 'Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Sooial  Service  Department,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service:  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance:  ma- 
ternity protection:  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment. Publishes  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review."  An- 
nual membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22<J  Street. 
New  York.  Advire  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — <5raham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 134)  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care:  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of 
children  of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Llndeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  T.  Frame.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  182«,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
F,e»a^e'  I2'00  a  year-  Art""r  t)eerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
H2-614  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists.  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit.  Michigan,  October.  1922.  E.  R  Cass  general 
secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR   THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 

k'n?S^rne-  eXe°-  S6.°  y';  35  W'  45th  St-  New  York-  To  disseminate 
mowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN   SOCIAL   HYGIENE   ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.     For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
>f  prostitution,    the   reduction   of   venereal   diseases,   and   the   pro- 
"i^10,"!  .       sound    sex    education.      Information    and    catalogue    of 
imphlets  upon  request.     Annual   membership  dues,   $2.     Member- 
ship  includes   quarterly   magazine   and   monthly   bulletin.     William 
F.  Snow,  M.D..   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formung  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
ildren;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA-A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
w.itn  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd  St..  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.     Miss 
Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,   ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
Lnited   States,   Canada.   Cuba.    Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 
sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls, 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—!  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure  time  program. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.    S.    Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,    gen'l.    sec'ys. ;    105    E.    22 
St..    New   York. 
Commission   on   the  Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec.    se«'y. ;    Rev.    F.   Ernest   Johnson,   research   sec'y.; 

Agnes  H.  Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indiian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries.  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped: gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Jessica  Smith,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00.  Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — 'Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  when  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  t-ou'se  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  exefiitivp  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division. 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Olfices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   D.    C. 

General   Secretary,   Rev.   John  J.   Burke.   C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.  James  H.   Ryan,  Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department   of   Press   and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gaviin:   Exec.    Sec'y..    Miss   Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National   Director,   Bruce  M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2.  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $190; 
includes  quarterly,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  matenial  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N'ew 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly, 
$2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
Pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y.,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  in  June,  1922. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
nf  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y. ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
a.t  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  '  honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y.;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COU NCI L— Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D.. 
Chairman;  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer.  For  the 
study  and  correlation  of  national  voluntary  health  activities. 
Publications  include  Federal  and  State  health  Legislative  Bulletins, 
current  Library  Index,  and  Monthly  Digest  of  news  of  ten  volun- 
tary member  agencies  and  one  official  member.  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  til  18th  Street,  N'.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N'.,  Direc- 
tor, 370"  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L,  Hollingsworth  Woo'1,  nres.  •  Kugene  Kinrkle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
1'27  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Bvanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal."  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  01  sanitation  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given. 
Official  organ.  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y.:  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. Special  attention  given  .to  municipal  recreation 
problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization.  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statis- 
tics. Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial 
Studies.  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  in- 
expensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  N"egro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  11.  Moton,  prin. :  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA  Sin-neer  Miller, 
Jr..  Sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-honst-  for  \Vorke  s'  Education. 


C.  P.  R. 


Between  You  and  the  Public  are  lines 
of  communication 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  mail,  the  speaker's  platform — 
by  means  of  these  you  spread  your  message. 

A  publicity  man  is  one  who  understands  the  most  effective  ways 
of  using  all  channels  of  communication  with  the  public.  He  is  not 
merely  a  person  who  gets  stories  about  you  and  your  work  in  the 
newspapers— he  is  also  a  COUNSELLOR  ON  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Planned  Publicity  Service 

Louis  Popkin,  Director  Telephone  5755  Bryant 

Knickerbocker  Building,  152  W.  42d  St. 


OLIVER    H.    BARTINE 

Hospital  Consultant 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  in 
Neva  York  City 

Planning  Nine  Hospitals 


A  eolia  n    Hall 
33  West  42nd  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Surrey — Notl.  Geographic  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals.  $1.65.  EGGELING  BOOK- 
BINDERY,  114  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ENGRAVING  (9 


LEXINGTON  BUILDING 
EAST  25  TB  ST 


SQUARE     PLATES 

Straightforward,  honest  Photo-Engravings  that 
print  as  well  as  they  proof,  are  "Square  Plates" 

The  Photo-Engravings  in  the  Survey  Qraphic, 
made  by  the  Walker  Engraving  Company,  are 
typical  of  their  straight-forward,  honest  product. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Jewish  Case  worker  to  take 
charge  of  department  dealing  with  delin- 
quent girls.  Must  have  exceptional  training 
and  experience.  State  full  particulars.  4133 
SURVEY. 

HOSPITALS,  Industrials,  Communities 
needing  social  workers,  dietitians,  house- 
keepers, secretaries,  address  Miss  Richards, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall.  Fri- 
days ii  to  i.  Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  By  child-placing  society  a 
case  worker  with  training  and  experience. 
Must  be  an  Episcopalian.  Salary  $1,400  to 
$1,600.  4129  SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  small  Jewish  home  for 
Children  woman  to  take  physical  care  of 
children  five  years  of  age  and  under.  4075 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Conval- 
escent Home  for  adolescent  girls.  Home 
open  during  four  summer  months.  Reply  to 
Executive  Director,  Free  Synagogue,  36 
West  68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MATRON  and  Housekeeper  for  cottage 
of  fifty  wanted  at  once  by  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls.  Address  Box  397,  Te- 
cumseh,  Oklahoma. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  A  case  supervisor  with  ex- 
perience in  child-placing.  Must  be  Epis- 
copalian. Salary  $1,600  to  $2,000.  4130 
SURVEY. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  superintendents, housekeepers, 
matrons,  secretaries,  governesses,  dietitians, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN,  28,  married,  Columbia 
M.A.  in  Psychology,  formerly  director 
higher  educational  institution,  just  returned 
extensive  trip  Europe  for  newspaper,  sev- 
eral languages,  including  Yiddish,  open  for 
engagement  social  or  settlement  work.  4160 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Matron  and  dietitian  in  a 
large  Jewish  child-caring  institution  in 
large  Eastern  city.  Applicants  kindly  state 
training  and  experience.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  the  dignity  of  the  position. 
4142  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies— public  and  private  schools,  colleges 
and  universities — all  over  the  country. 
Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR:  Experienced  ju- 
venile delinquents;  settlement  and  institu- 
tional, exceptional  ability,  desires  connec- 
tion immediately.  Jewish  or  Non-sectarian 
preferred.  Location  anywhere.  References. 
4135  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  social  or 
welfare  organization.  College  graduate, 
semester's  work  at  University  in  Com- 
munity organization.  Year's  experience  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Red  Cross.  Good  person- 
ality, excellent  references.  1214  Linden  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

EXECUTIVE  with  twenty  years'  exten- 
sive experience  in  work  with  delinquent, 
dependent  and  under  privileged  boys,  de- 
sires correspondence  with  organizations 
having  use  for  such  a  man.  Industrial 
schools  or  large  orphanages  preferred.  At 
present  congenially  and  permanently  em- 
ployed in  executive  capacity.  Best  of  rea- 
sons for  considering  possibility  of  change. 
4144  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  with  broad  ex- 
perience in  social  work  desires  position. 
Ready  to  assume  new  duties  April  ist. 
4119  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  college  graduate,  desires 
summer  position,  preferably  traveling  com- 
panion. Tutor  sciences  and  mathematics, 
fond  of  sewing,  experience  as  camp  coun- 
cilor. Exceptional  references.  Hall,  1119 
Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

POSITION  as  matron  or  supervising 
housekeeper,  by  lady  of  experience,  with  ex- 
ceptional references.  4140  SURVEY. 

HISTORY  of  Art  teacher  to  traveling 
parties  or  to  pupils  of  High  School  grade. 
University  graduate.  Traveled.  Experi- 
enced teacher  especially  qualified  for  her 
subject.  Excellent  references.  Free  in  June. 
4122  SURVEY. 

POSITIONS  wanted  as  superintendent 
and  matron  of  boys'  school,  or  orphanage, 
by  couple  with  Ing  experience.  Minimum 
salary  $2500  and  maintenance.  4143  SURVEY. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  who  speaks 
French,  English,  and  German,  wants  posi- 
tion as  private  secretary  or  companion- 
governess  to  older  children.  Capable  of 
handling  position  of  trust.  Mrs.  L.  Bruh- 
ling,  1307  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  East, 
Ontario,  Can. 

YOUNG  woman,  professionally  trained, 
six  successful  years'  experience,  including 
executive  work  in  hospital  Social  Service, 
available  for  executive  position  in  hospital 
social  service  in  west  or  middle  west.  4123 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  child-car- 
ing, desires  position  supervising  and  direct- 
ing boys.  Varied  experience  as  Boys' 
Worker.  Institutional  connections  pre- 
ferred. Also  experienced  printer.  4120 
SURVEY.  , 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  ELECTED 

TO    A    PUBLICITY   COMMITTEE   AND 

DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

ARRANGE  TO  GET  HELP  FROM 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford 

816   Little    Building,    Boston,    Massachusetts 

1.  because  Miss  Crawford  can  assist  you  in 
getting  things  into  the  newspapers. 

2.  because    as    a    graduate    of    the    Boston 
School  for  Social  Work,  she  has  the  com- 
munity service  point  of  view. 

3.  because   her   advertising   counsel   has   be- 
hind it  the  "know  how"  of  a  dozen  years 
as    Publicity    Executive    for   a   nationally 
known  institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rosedale   Nurseries 

One  of  the  most  complete  in  the  Empire 
State.  Both  fruit  and  ornamentals  at  price* 
as  low  as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

S.  G.  Narris,  Box  G,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

I«  a  100-pp.   ill.  handbook— if!  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making   efflc'ency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!.   519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  today  for 
Free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  694 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 


GAMES 

SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy     unchanged     throughout    the    month. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  Main  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec.,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


REAL  ESTATE 


BUNGALOW   FOR   SALE   IN   THE 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Attractive  Bungalow  conveniently  located  on 
elevation  and  in  best  section  of  town.  Three- 
fourths  acre,  with  attractive  shade  trees. 
Building  is  log  cabin  style  with  large  living 
room,  25  x  30.  with  stone  fire-place.  Five 
master's  rooms  and  two  baths,  kitchen,  serv- 
ant's dining  room,  bath,  large  sleeping  porch, 
garage,  and  ice  house  filled.  Reasonable 
amount  may  remain  on  mortgage,  and  price 
for  quick  sale  is  $6500. 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR, 
GREAT  HARRINGTON,  MASS. 


DORSET,  VERMONT.  For  Sale:  Cot- 
tage "CLOVERLEA,"  8  rooms, 
screened  sleeping  porch,  3  open  porches, 
village  water,  i  acre.  Also  2  smaller  bun- 
galows for  rent,  furnished.  Near  mount- 
ains, golf,  library,  church.  E.  M.  Carhart 
(owner),  Box  217,  Rosslyn,  Va. 


All   Year  Round   COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Five  rooms,  lot  50  x  200.  Opposite  Essex 
County  reservation.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Price,  $1,800.  A.  Chown,  St.  Cloud  Avenue, 
West  Orange,  N.  J 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 

THE  SWORD  OR  THE  CROSS,  by  Kirby  Page.  An 
examination  of  war  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  Way 
of  Life.  Highly  commended  by  the  Nation,  the 
World  Tomorrow,  the  Christian  Century, 
H.arry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Bishop  McConnell, 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  Norman  Thomas  and 
others.  Regular  edition  $1.20.  Special  paper 
edition  15  cents  net.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  PRO- 
GRESS. Publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural  Social  Work.  94 
pages.  Programs  of  work  of  24  national 
agencies;  objectives  of  the  country  life  move- 
ment, et  cetera.  Price,  20  cents.  E.  C.  Linde- 
man,  Sec.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  Community  Responsi- 
bility. A  review  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
experiment  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  with  statis- 
tics of  health  service  in  the  unit  district  by 
Bennett  L.  Mead.  Price,  35c.  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

How  JOHN  AND  MARY  LIVE  AND  SAVE  ON  $35  A 
WEEK — a  weekly  budget  plan.  Records  kept  in 
the  Weekly  Allowance  Book.  Am.  School  of 
Home  Economics,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago. 
Price,  10  cents  each. 

TEN  CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  Minimum 
cost  diet.  44  pp.  Am.  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago.  Price,  10 
cents. 


CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bcrgengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston.  Mass. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  COMPENSATION  AND  RELIEF.  By 
John  R.  Commons.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY 
for  October  1,  1921,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  Huber  bill  for  unemployment  insurance 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  10  cents 
a  copy,  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies,  5  cents 
a  copy,  carriage  extra.  The  SURVEY,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

SUMMER  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE 
ARE  you  looking  for  a  large,  sunny  cot- 
tage in  a  pine  grove,  entirely  secluded  but 
within  an  eight  minute  walk  of  both  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  the  state  road?  View  of  en- 
tire bay  from  attic  windows,  three  large 
fireplaces,  one  mile  from  Brewster  post- 
office.  Address  4131  SURVEY. 


RENT  or  SALE 

LAKE  WINNEPESAUKEE  NEAR  WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 

Cottage,  completely  furn.,  family  or  girls'  camp. 
Large  garage,  two  floors,  suitable  dorm.,  bath,  2 
toilets,  boathouse,  sandy  beach,  launch,  elec.  all 
bldgs.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Higgons,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TO  RENT 

Furnished  modern 
attractive  7  room 
house,  3  baths,  near  station  and  public 
garage.  May  1st.  $295.00  month. 
Phone  Chappaqua  129.  4145  SURVEY. 


SCARSDALE 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

WOMAN,  alone,  will  share  exceptionally 
well-furnished  apartment.  Particularly  de- 
sirable for  couple.  Miss  Reed,  470  West 
i5oth  Street.  Audubon  6516. 


.A  SUMMER  CRUISE. 

AROUND  * 

\    THE  MEDITERRANEAN    5 

1  FIFE'S  full  measure  has  not" 
°\_»  been  reached  without  a  share 
of  travel.  Seeing  other  scenes  and 
other  people — each  with  some  mes- 
sage, is  a  most  necessary  part  of 
education.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity of  pleasurable,  worthwhile 
travel  is  offered  in  our  cruise-tour 
by  specially  chartered  new  and 
superb  Cunard  -  Anchor  Liner 
"Tuscania"  sailing  from  New  York 
July  5th,  returning  September  6th. 

Well  -  planned  itineraries  —  long 
glorious  Summer  days  spent  cruis- 
ing or  on  leisurely  and  interesting 
shore  excursions. 

Option  to  return  via  North  Atlantic.  There 
are  various  programs  for  visiting  PAL- 
ESTINE —  ROME  —  the  PASSION 
PLAYS  at  OBERAMMERGAU  —  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Northern  Europe  including 
PARIS  (Battlefields),  LONDON,  etc. 

Inclusive  Fare*  from  $600 
For  Full  Particulars  Apply 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago    Philadelphia    Boston    San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles    Montreal   Toronto       Vancouver 

150  Offices  Throughout  the  World 


How  to  Find  that  Needle  in  a  Haystack  ! 

Are  you  seeking  capital  or  have  you  money  to  invest? 

Do  you  want  a  partner  or  are  you  seeking  a  partnership? 

Are  you  a  manufacturer  seeking  a  selling  agent  or  a  selling  agent  seeking  a 

good   line? 

Have  you  a  patent  you  want  to  sell  or  have  manufactured  or  marketed?     Are 

you  a  manufacturer  seeking  a  new  product? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  business  or  have  you  a  business  to  sell? 

Have  you  improved  or  unimproved  business  property  to  sell?     Do  you  want  to 

buy  a  factory  site  or  building? 

Are  you  a  sales  manager,  advertising  manager,  superintendent,  office  manager 

or  similar  executive  seeking  a  responsible  position?   Are  you  an  employer  seeking 

an  able  executive  to  fill  an  important  place  in  your  organization? 

Have  you  an  odd  lot  of  merchandise  to  dispose  of  or  are  you  in  the  market  for 

such  goods? 

Somewhere,  --  Somebody's  Waiting  for  You!--" 

Whatever  your  want  may  be,  somewhere  there  is  somebody  who  is  as  anxious  to  meet  you 

as  you  are  to  know  him.     To  find  the  right  man  at  the   right  time,   wherever  he  may  be, 

tor  each  business  proposition,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  Supply  &   Demand.     To  most  people 

this  task  is  like  trying  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Supply  &  Demand  solves  the  problem.     It  spreads  your  story  nationally,  economically  and 

directly  to  thousands  of  worth-while  business  men   throughout  the   country  who   rarely   if 

ever  read   classified   advertising   and  whom   it   is  very   difficult  to    reach   through    ordinary 

channels. 

Supply   &   Demand   eliminates   the    necessity   of   "influence"   or   "connections"    to   secure   a 

desired  hearing  or  business  contact. 


Introductory  Offer 


Just  send  a  description  of  the  business  proposition  you  wish   to  consummate  and  we   will 
send  you   full  particulars  of  our  special  service  arrangement  for  new  clients. 

3  Month's  Trial  Subscription  for  500. 


itered  in  U.  S   Pit   Office 
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MOTION   PICTURES 

FOR 

Community  Needs 

by  Gladys  and  Henry  Bollman 


GIVES  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  WANT 

What  Films  Are  Available 
Where  Films  Can  be  Obtained 
Cost  of  Rentals 
Ho'w  to  Make  Films  Pay 

for  Themselves 
Equipment  Requirements 
Cost  of  Equipment 
Principles  of  Operation 
Legal  Aspects 

Free  Films  and  Government  Aid,  etc. 
100  Selected  Programs 

298pp.  12  Mo.  Indexed.  Diagrams.   $2.00  Postpaid 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 
19  West  44th  St.  New  York 


DON'T  ENVY  THE  MOVIES 
IN  YOUR  TOWN 

Have   Your  O<wn 

You  can  get  a  New  Premier  Pathescope  without  any  cash 
outlay    if    you    will    introduce    SURVEY    GKAPHIC    to    your 
•  friends  and  get  them  to  subscribe. 

The    Pathescope   requires   no    booth.      Easily   operated.      Outfit    In- 
cludes screen  and  three  months  free  film  service.     Film  library  of 
1204   subjects. 

Churches  and  other  group*  --Write   fo'  detail* 
Business   Manager.  Survey  Graphic.   112  Eatt  II  Strwt.  l».  V.  0. 

HARTFORD 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean,  M.  W.  Jacobu. 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean,   E.   H.   Knight 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Dean,  E.  W.  Capen 

Through  these  associated  schools  Hartford  offers  full  train- 
ing for: 

1.  The  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  whole  field  of  religious  education. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit 


MISTER  SUPER 

(Continued  from  page  1025) 

"You  give  him  another  try.  He  work  hard.  .  .  .  You 
see  it  is  this  way.  She  live  here  twelve  years.  Always 
pay  rent.  Always  trade  at  store.  Her  man  he  get  job 
at  Gum  Stump.  Then  mine  shut  down  and  he  go  Alder 
and  geit  job.  Too  far  away.  All  her  friends  here.  She 
want  to  live  here." 

Not  only  must  the  workmen  move,  but  the  bosses  too 
must  move  into  strange  towns  and  find  again  new  friends. 
Life  long  friends?  Sometimes.  Not  often.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  spend  a  lifetime  with  the  same  people! 

Move.  That  is  the  rule  of  bituminous  coal  mining. 
Sometimes  k  is  your  own  fault.  Often  it  is  not.  Personal 
possessions  are  a  handicap  in  any  case. 

Idleness  then,-  and  isolation  are  the  two  things  which 
give  character  to  bituminous  coal  mining.  They  affect 
every  one  around  the  mine.  An  old  friend  was  found  on  a 
railroad  train.  In  the  old  days  he  has  been  famous  for 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  for  the  smile  on  his  face 
and  the  late  hours  which  he  kept  each  night:  a  man  who 
was  alive  when  he  lived  in  the  city. 

"Hello!     Pete.     What  are  you  doing?" 

"Managing  a  coal  mine." 

Then  later. 

"Say.  It  is  some  difference  from  the  old  days.  .  .  .  Oh, 
well,  I  do  pretty  well.  I  have  a  room  in  the  foreman's 
house  and  a  few  magazines.  I  cock  my  feet  up  on  a  chair 
after  supper.  Generally  I  am  in  bed  by  eight  o'clock." 

Work  over  and   nothing  to  do.     Idle  and  isolated. 

Those  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  coal 
mining  are  habituated  to  these  conditions  and  it  does  not 
worry  them  as  it  does  an  outsider.  To  others  it  is  un- 
endurable and  they  seek  other  work.  Very  few  college 
graduates  stay  in  coal  mining.  It  is  an  outdoor  life  and 
men  retain  an  appearance  of  youth  longer  than  those  con- 
fined to  offices.  But  such  things  are  externals. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  by  those  outside  of 
mining:  "With  all  the  coal  that  there  is,  why  does  coal 
cost  so  much  ?  The  cost  of  coal  as  it  stands  in  the  ground 
is  not  much.  The  trouble  is  that  the  work  which  is  done 
upon  one  ton  of  coal  has  so  much  to  carry  that  the  return 
for  the  work  must  be  higher  than  its  intrinsic  value.  In 
the  United  States  we  do  produce  more  tons  per  man  than 
England,  but  with  intermittency  eliminated  and  efficiencies 
applied,  the  output  per  miner  per  year  could  be  quadrupled. 
As  things  are  in  the  whole  situation  of  coal  there  is  an 
attempt  to  save  at  the  bung  hole  and  a  riotous  waste  at 
the  spigot.  There  is  many  a  coal  man  who  knows  that  the 
savings  which  might  be  made  around  the  mines  alone,  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Administration  is  the  big  problem  of  coal  mining:  human 
engineering.  Metal  mining  has  problems  of  geology  and 
metallurgy.  Not  so  with  coal.  Here  the  mining  problems 
are  simple.  It  is  the  organization  of  the  work  of  men  which 
is  complex.  Yet  the  whole  problem  of  efficient  operation  of 
coal  mines  has  not  been  scratched.  Scientific  management 
has  been  applied  to  other  lines  of  production  work,  but  such 
engineering  is  unknown  in  coal  mining.  It  hardly  can  be 
applied  on  account  of  the  intermittency  of  operation.  You 
cannot  maintain  a  trained  force  of  men  when  most  of  the 
days  are  going  to  be  idle  days.  The  idleness  would  in- 
evitably break  down  all  morale  and  make  them  sloppy  work- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  the  overhead  expense  of  retaining 
them  during  idle  periods. 

Meanwhile  the  mine  'boss  making  his  rounds  on  the 
path  over  the  hills  meets  workmen  who  greet  him:  "  'Allo, 
Meestaire,  work  tomorrow?"  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  must  answer,  "No.  Not  tomorrow." 
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Training  Courses  for  Social  Work 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


April  22nd 

is  the  last  day  applications  can  be  received  for  next 
year's  fellowships. 

P'OUR  of  these  at  $1,000  each,  including  $150  tuition, 
are  offered  to  recent  college  graduates  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  graduate  training  so  essential  to  the  successful 
social  worker. 

Sympathy,  judgment  and  a  degree  are  only  the  bottom 
rung  to  the  professional  ladder  these  days. 
Training  is  the  next  step  up. 

Details  concerning  the  variety  of  courses  offered  can  be 
secured  by  writing 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

Training  School  for  Social  Work 

Visiting  Teachers        Family  Welfare 
Probation  Officers       Medical  Social  Work 
Child  Welfare  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Community  Service 


NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  JULY  6 

ADDRESS: 

The  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WANTED 

50  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

TO  PREPARE  FOR 

PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

AT  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

1 8  Somerset  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

The  fundamental  problems  in  social  work  at 
present  call  for  GROUP  THINKING  and  the 
development  of  GROUP  LEADERSHIPS. 
Courses  in  Group  Leadership,  Group  Psychology 
and  the  organization  of  distinctive  groups  for  con- 
tinuous deliberation  on  the  problems  confronting 
workers  characterize  the  work  of  the  second 
semester.  The  regular  courses  continue  through 
the  year.  Plans  for  next  year  are  now  in  process. 

Joseph  K.  Hart,  Director, 
339  South  Broad  Street  Philadelphia 


THE  SURVEY  in  the  SCHOOLS 

MORE  THAN  3,500  students  have  read  The 
SURVEY  as  part  of  their  class  work  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

THEY  ARE  STUDENTS  in  colleges,  high  schools, 

normal  colleges,  theological  seminaries, 
schools  of  social  work,  institutes. 

PROFESSORS  and  instructors  who  have  used 
it  have  found  THE  SURVEY  uniquely  satis- 
factory— a  loose-leaf  text  on  social  problems. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES  for  varying  periods, 

at  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  regular 
subscription  price,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East   19   St. 
New   York    City 


(Advertisements) 
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JAPAN DAI-BUTSU    AT     KAMAKURA 

"In  solitary  grandeur,  the  Dai-Iiutsu  sits  upon 
his  throne  in  a  sequestered  garden  sheltered  by 
wooded  hills,  great  pines,  and  noble  cryptomeria." 

L.  M.  Maus. 

TWO  WEEKS  IN  JAPAN 

Then  to  China,  the  Phillipines,  India,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Italy. 
Around  the  World  with  a  Congenial  Party 

For  $1,000  and  up  you  can  cruise  around  the  world.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  luxurious  travel,  visiting  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
East,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Europe. 

The  cruise  starts  on  January  23,  1923,  from  New  York.  It  will  be  on  the  S.  S. 
"Empress  of  France,"  the  largest  passenger  ship  to  encircle  the  globe.  The  ship's  company 
is  made  up  of  congenial  people  having  specific  intellectual  points  of  contact.  There  will  be 
parties  of  readers  of  various  church  periodicals. 

Will  You  Be  One  of  a  Party  of  Survey  Readers? 

Some  Survey  readers  have  already  reserved  space;  others  are  making  their  plans.  Those 
who  apply  early  will  have  a  wide  choice  of  location  and  price. 

Make  Your  Reservation  Now 

Send  $50  to  secure  an  early  booking,  making  your  actual  choice  of  location  upon  receiving  details 
and  the  ship's  diagram. 

OR  write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  ship  diagram,  making  your  reservation  as  soon  as  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  these. 
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Clark  Cruise,  Care  of  The  Survey, 

New  York 

Kyoto 

Rangoon 

i^~ 

112  East  19th 

Street 

New  York. 

Havana 

Nara 

Calcutta 

W 

W'" 

Colon 

Osaka 

Across  India 

(a)    I  enclose  $50  deposit  to  secure  accommodations  for 

the 

"Around 

Panama 

Kobe 

Ceylon 

the    World"    ci 
January  23,   19 
it  impossible  to 
want  to  pay  $  . 
ship   diagram    '<. 

uise    on    the    S.    S.    Empress   of   Fr 
23.     Tliis  deposit  is  to  be  returned  t 
go  and  when  reservation  is  sold.     I 

.  fnr    arfnmmnflnttonc 

ance,    starting 
3  me  if  I  find 
shall  prubably 
Send  me  the 
I   can  choose 

Treasure  Island 
(Cocos  Island) 
San  Francisco 
Honolulu 
Yokohama 

Inland  Sea  of  Japan 
Nagasaki 
Hong  Kong 
Canton 
Manila 

Bombay 
Suez 
Cairo 
Port  Said 
Naples 
Gibraltar 

i 

nil 

full 

particulars   at    once    so   that 

3 

Kamikura 

Batavia  (Java) 

Havre 

NV 

OR 

Tokyo 

Buitenzorc 

(Java) 

Liverpool 

—E 

(h)    Send   me    free 

illustrated    100    page   book   about   the 

"Around  the 

Nikko 

Singapore 

New  York 

M"™ 

World"   cruise 

in 

1923 

together  with  ship  diagram 

„ 

Mart  than  27,000 

miles. 

19 

days  in  India  (optional) 

tfi 

First-class  hotel  accommodations. 

Your 

sins 

le  payment  covers   prac- 

^•** 

Address     

tically  everything.     No  fees,  etc.,  except  on 

shipboard.     Opportunity 

K 

3 
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